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INDIA  BEVONB  THE  GANGES- 


IcRAwuE, — A  lown  in  the  province 
of  Malwa,  transferred  in  18 1§,  along 
with  the  pcrgunnuh,  from  the  Vin- 
choor  Cur  to  the  Nabob  of  Bopaul ; 
IbL  33°  r  N.,  Ion.  77''  7'  E.,  thirty- 
two  miles  S*W*  from  BopauL  This 
place  standi*  on  the  high  road  from 
H  India  to  Sehore,  and  in  li^O  con- 
tained about  1,000  houses,— (Ma/- 

iDAAM.^See  Bi>aNEO, 

Ikerv  fJkeriJ, — The  ruins  of  a 
to*n,  formeriv  of  great  note,  in  the 
province  of  Mysore,  eighteen  tnilefl 
north  from  Bed n ore ;  iat.  7' N,, 
Ion.  75°  T  Near  to  these  tumuli, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Varadi, 
wfiich  is  here  a  small  stream^  iitands 
a  well-built  town  natned  Sagar,  which 
carriet  on  a  considerable  trade, 

Daring  the  time  that  Jkery  was 
the  residence  of  the  princes  descend- 
ed from  Sada-sivn,  it  wa«  a  very  large 
place,  and  tt  h  said  by  the  oativen^ 
with  their  nsnal  exaggerationj  to  have 
contained  lOO^OOQ  houses.  Like 
Soonda^  the  ruins  of  its  wall  are  of 
great  extent,  and  appear  to  have 
jbrmed  three  concentric  enclosures, 
rather  than  fortifications.  No  town 
at  present  exists  on  this  spot,  but 
the  devastation  was  not  occasioned 
by  any  political  calamity,  the  court 
having  removed  from  hence  to  Bed- 
nore,  Ikery,  however,  continued  the 
nominal  capital ;  the  rajas  were  de- 


signated by  itt  name,  and 
were  supposed  to  be  stru 
Although,  in  point  of  faettj 
w*a3  removed*  The  pagodi 
since  the  conquest  of  Mw 
Bed  n  ore  are  stiti  denominalj 
pagodas  ► — (F,  Buchamiif  4f4 

iHi^ERGiica  flndrn  ghm 
town  in  the  province  of  Ajmi 
ty-eight  miles  S,  by  W*  frq 
tampoor;  lat.  N,,  lon^ 

iNDEaGHua, — A  fortifiedl 
longing  to  Sindia  in  the  prj 
MaJwa,  twenty-five  miles 
from  Sumpter*. 

lND£ftOHUH, — A  small  to 
province  of  Allahabad,  lifl 
N.  by  E.  from  Ditteah ;  lat,  J 
Ion,  79"  3r  E. 

In'derhal-^ — A  town  tnthd 
of  Beeder,  thirty-six  miles  ^ 
the  city  of  Beeder;  lat.  1| 
lon,77^H'E, 


INDIA  BEYOND  THE  a 
This  expression  h  gen  en 
to  designate  the  countries 
Bengal,  but  it  is  not  strictlj 
a  considerable  portion  of  I 
vince  extending  to  the  eas 
Ganges,  It  is  also  sometime 
a  peninsula,  which  its  fori 
manner  justifies*  In  the  m£ 
ceptation  of  the  phnwe,  w| 


INDIA  BEYOND  THE  GANGES. 


first  applied  by  the  Greeks,  it  may  be 
considered  as  comprehended  between 
lat.  7**  and  26^  N.  and  Ion.  93^  and 
109^  E.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded 
by  Assam,  Tibet,  and  China ;  on  the 
north-east  by  China;  and  on  the 
north-west  by  Bengal  and  Assam; 
all  the  rest  of  its  extent  is  washed 
by  the  ocean.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Irawady,  Cambodia  River, 
the  Donnai  or  Tunquin  River,  the 
Menam  or  Siam  River,  and  the  Saluen 
or  Martaban  River. 

In  18^  the  whole  of  this  region 
was  either  nominally  or  really  sub- 
ordinate to  three  great  powers,  viz. 
Cochin  China,  or  Anam,  which  held 
the  eastern  portion ;  Siam,  which  held 
the  southern  and  central  portion;  and 
Ava»  which  held  the  western  portion. 
Besides  mountaineers  and  other  un- 
dvUized  tribes,  it  may  be  said  to  have 
contained  eight  distinct  nations,  vix. 
1.  Arracan,  or  the  Mugh  country. 
9,  Ava,  or  Burma  Proper  (the  Mran- 
mas). 

3.  Pegu,  or  Mon,  called  also  Talliens. 

4.  Siam,  or  Thay. 

5.  Laos,  or  the  Shan  country. 
6..  Cambodia,  or  the  Khomen. 

7.  Anam,  or  Tunquin  and  Cochin 

China. 

8.  Malacca,  or  the  Malay  peninsula. 
A  wide  mountainous  tract  inha- 
bited by  savage  tribes  extends  from 
Cape  Negrais  to  the  Brahmaputra. 
With  its  southern  end  it  separates 
Pegu  from  Arracan ;  towards  its  mid- 
die  and  north  it  divides  Ava  and  its 
dependencies  from  Bengal.  Near  to 
its  southern  end  it  is  narrow,  and 
peopled  by  petty  tribes,  too  poor  to 
nave  been  thought  worth  converting 
either  by  the  followers  of  Gautama 
(the  Buddhists),  or  by  those  of  Vyasa 
(the  Brahminsl  These  tribes  are  so 
numerous^  ana  their  territories  so  in- 
termixed, that  it  is  impossible  to 
^criminate  the  one  from  the  other ; 
the  names,  however,  of  the  principal 
races  are  the  following,  viz.  Carians, 
Kaynsy  Kookies,  Garrows,  Nagas, 
Cacharies,  and  Cosseahs,  idl  which 
aboriginal  tribes  have  strongly  mark- 
ed Chinese  countenances.  These 
tribes  are  more  addicted  to  agricul- 


ture than  the  civilized  rac^  of  the 
maritime  coasts,  who  chiefly  gain  a 
subsistence  by  manufactures,  fishing, 
and  commerce,  exchanging  their  com- 
modities with  the  rode  tribes  for 
grain.  These  last  are  diligent  culti- 
vators, clearing  the  forests  in  suc- 
cession, afler  long  &)lowi,  and  thus 
procuring  ver^  plentiful  crops  from 
the  lands  enncned  by  rotten  foliage 
and  rest.  These  tribes  have  not  any 
towns,  but  live  under  their  own  na- 
tive chiefs,  protected  in  a  considera- 
ble degree  from  the  oppressions  of 
the  petty  despots  who  usually  tyran- 
nize over  the  more  civilized  races  in 
their  vicinity. 

Towards  the  middle  and  north  this 
elevated  tract  expands,  and  contains 
more  extensive  vallies,  and  their  in- 
habitants are  consequently  of  greater 
value  and  importance.  Accordingly 
the  Rajas  of  Tipera,  Munipoor,  Gen- 
tiah,  and  Cacbar,  all  considerable 
chiefs,  have  been  induced  to  restrain 
their  appetites,  and  receive  instruc- 
tion from  the  Brahmins,  as  explained 
bj^  Madhava  Achaijya ;  while  other 
tribesj  subject  to  Ava,  have  been 
converted  to  the  doctrines  of  Bud- 
dha. The  Plau  bum  their  dead  nnce 
their  conversion  to  Buddhism. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  extensive 
region  may  be  distinguished  into 
three  divisions:  those  who  possess 
the  eastern  part,  those  who  possess 
the  western,  and  those  who  hold  the 
southern  extremity.  The  people  who 
inhabit  the  eastern  quarter  shew 
a  peater  affinity  to  the  Chinese 
their  neighbours ;  and  in  like  manner 
those  on  the  western  approximate  to 
the  Hindoos.  The  southern  extremi- 
ty is  possessed  principally  by  the  Ma» 
lays.  The  natives  comprehended  in 
this  space  may  be  considered  a  kind 
of  body  politic,  wholly  distinct  from 
that  of  Hindostauy  and  connected 
together  by  general  similarity  of  man- 
ners, religion,  and  political  maxims ; 
their  general  dispositions  being  strik- 
ingly contrasted  with  those  of  India 
west  of  the  Ganges.  The  Burmese, 
Peguers,  Siamese,  Shans,  and  Cam- 
bodians, profess  the  Buddhist  doc- 
trines, which  hare  not.  made  an  equal 
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jwogreas  In  Tunqiiin  op  Cochin  Chi- 
na, In  point  of  dvillfation  ail  thenc 
iJAiiona  are  inferior  to  the  Chinese, 
H  i  ndoos,  PerfiianSj  Arabians,  and 
THftoraj  but  superior  ta  »ny  race  that 
inhabit  the  Bast- Indian  Archipelago. 
Filth,  cruelty,  inditference  to  cor- 
poreiil  punish  en  ent,  degradation  and 
lil^sage  of  their  females,  are  une* 
ifui^^ocal  proofs  of  a  low  stage  of  bar- 
biiri^m.  None  of  the  Indo-Chmese 
nations  use  milk  as  a  common  ar- 
tkle  of  diet,  which  h  another  marked 
distinction  between  them  and  the 
Hindoos. 

Although  the  influence  of  Buddhft 
is  at  present  but  trifling  in  Hindos* 
tan,  hia  native  country,  his  doctrine 
extends  over  China,  ita  tributary  na- 
tions, and  many  Tartar  hordes,  to 
Rusifia.  India  east  of  the  Ganges, 
Great  and  Little  Til>et,  Bootan,  Cey- 
lon, and  many  of  the  islands  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  whose  inhabitants  have 
not  yet  become  Mahomedans,  adhere 
to  the  religion  of  Buddha^  under  va- 
rions  modifications. 

The  vernacular  Indo-Chinese  lan- 
guageFs  on  the  continent  seem  all  to 
be  in  their  oridnal  structure  either 
purely  tnonosyllabic,  like  the  spoken 
languages  of  China,  or  incline  greatly 
to  this  class,  and  arc  prodigiously 
varied  in  accentuation*  The  Pali  lan- 
gaage  does  not  exist  as  a  sjK>ken 
tongue,  but  among  the  Indo-Chinese 
n aligns  occupies  the  same  place 
which  the  Sanscrit  does  among  the 
Hindoos,  or  Arabic  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mahomed,  Throughout 
the  greater  paji  of  the  maritime  coun- 
tries that  lie  betwixt  India  and  China, 
it  b  the  language  of  religion,  law, 
Utermture,  and  science,  and  has  had 
an  extensii-e  influence  in  modifying 
the  fernacular  languages  of  these 
regions.  The  name  of  this  language, 
although  pronounced  Bali,  in  more 

feneralljr  written  Pali.  Among  the 
n do-Chinese  nations  it  is  frequently 
denominated  Lunka  Basa,  and  Maga- 
la,  or  Muitgata, 

The  Pali  alphabet  seems  in  its  ori- 
gin to  be  a  derivation  from  the  De- 
van  agari,  although  il  ha*  not  only 
uquired  a  conE^tdenible  diflerence  of 


form,  hut  also  been  modified  to  m 
certain  degree  in  the  power  of  th« 
letters  by  the  monosyllatiic  pronun-j 
cmtion  of  the  Indo-Chinese  nntiona.] 
The  form  of  the  Pidi  character  varied 
essentiaUy  among  the  difTerent  na4 
tions  by  whom  it  is  used;  the  Pali 
langua^  is  an  ancient  dialect  uf  the>| 
Sanscntj  which  sometimes  approach^j 
es  very  near  to  the  origiuaL  Th«i 
Malaya  language,  and  the  more  ori« 
ginal  languages  of  tiic  Eastern  IsleatJ 
seem  in  their  original  formation  to] 
have  been  polysyllabic.  The  IndoJ 
Chinese  languages  may  be  considcredl 
in  the  following  order,  viz, 

K  Mhlaya, 

2.  Juiira  (Java), 

3.  Buggess  (in  Celebes)* 
4*  Bima  (in  Sumbhawa). 
o.  Batlak  (in  Sumatra); 

6.  Gala^  or  Tagala  (in  the  Philip*' 

pines). 

7.  Riikbeng  (Arracan). 
Banna,  or  M  ran  ma  (Ava). 

9.  Mon(Pcgu). 
ID,  Tbay  (SmtnX 
a,  Khomen  (Cambodia), 
I£.  Law  (Laos,  or  the  Shans). 

13,  A  nam  (Cochin  China  and  Tui|^ 

quin)> 

Learned  Language ^ 

14,  The  Pali,  or  Bali. 

With  respect  to  the  history  of  theii 
nations,  we  have  scarcely  any  thing 
that  deserves  the  name,  CivilizatioS 
was  probably  iirst  introduced  by  thfll 
race  which  occupied  China,  about  tbd 
third  century  before  our  Saviour;  bul^ 
except  in  Tunquin  and  Cochin,  ihim 
nation  appears  to  have  preserved  ltd 
footing  for  loo  short  a  period  to 
radically  thoe^e  wise  institutions  and 
patriarchal  form  of  government  whicll 
unite  the  Chinese  under  a  permaneni 
authority,  and  in  some  measure  sup-iJ 
ply  the  want  of  ^  hereditary  nobilityJ 
China  has  certainly  «iu stained  various 
cha  nges  of  d )■  n  asty  ;  notwithstanding 
which,  the  stability  resulting  from  a 
regular  education,  and  from  a  gradual 
promotion  through  established  d«H 
grees  of  power,  bringi*  hack  order  an  J 
subordination  afler  the  Brst  settlcm«ixf 
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of  the  new  sovereigns.  In  India  be- 
yond the  Ganges,  the  caprice  of  the 
mob  or  of  tyrants  being  without  ade- 
quate checks,  have  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  raise  from  the  dust  the 
meanest,  most  audacious,  and  unprin- 
cipled adventurers. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Chinese 
the  country  seems  to  have  been  occu- 

f)ied  by  numerous  rude  tribes,  who, 
ike  the  invaders,  were  of  the  great 
Tartar  race,  and  these  mingling  with 
the  conquerors,  appear  to  have  pro- 
duced the  olTspring  which  now  com- 
pose the  civilized  portion  of  the  na- 
tions termed  by  Europeans  Anamitic, 
Siamese,  Burmese,  Peguers,  and  Ma- 
lays, Tliese  now  occupy  the  princi- 
pal towns  and  valleys;  but  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  country  is 
still  held  by  tribes  in  a  primeval  state 
of  rudeness,  unacquainted  with  lite- 
rature^ divinity,  law,  medicine,  and  in 
a  great  degree  with  arms  and  manu- 
factures, vet  very  industrious  cultiva- 
tors of  tne  soil,  and  of  inoffensive 
manners. 

At  a  later  period  than  the*  Chinese 
invasion,  along  with  the  religious 
doctrines  of  the  Buddhists,  most  of 
the  tribes  received  the  literature  of 
the  Hindoos,  as  it  existed  then  under 
the  kings  of  Magadha  or  Bahar.  The 
natives  of  ultra  Gangetic  India,  al- 
though they  adopted  much  of  the 
ancient  language,  doctrines,  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Hindoos,  yet  being  origi- 
nally of  a  different  extraction,  they 
cling  to  many  obsolete  practices,  and 
are  consequently  held  in  utter  abhor- 
rence by  the  adherents  of  the  Brah- 
mins. Hindoo  science,  thus  propa- 
gated, had  the  effect  of  banishing  that 
of  the  Chinese,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  introduced  a  more  perfect 
form  of  writing ;  but  notwithstanding 
this  advantage,  the  westeni  states  are 
evidently  less  civilized  than  Tunquia 
and  Cochin  China,  both  of  which  re- 
ceived the  Buddhist  doctrines  through 
Tibet  and  China,  and  still  retain  the 
literature  and  education  of  the  last- 
mentioned  state. 

At  the  era  when  the  European  na- 
tions discovered  the  navigation  to  In- 
dia by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  India 


beyond  the  Ganges  seems  then,  a 
now,  to  have  been  called  Chin  by  th 
natives  of  Hindostan,  while  the  Ch 
nese  empire  was  called  Maha  Chii 
or  Great  China.  For  a  descriptio 
of  the  modern  subdivisions,  see  tl^ 
difierent  kingdoms  and  provinces  r 
spectively.— (F.  Buchanan,  Leyde 
Syniet^  Edinburgh  Review,  Lieu 
Low,  4rc,) 


INDIA  SOUTH  OF  THE  KRIS! 
NA  RIVER. 

This  portion  of  Hindostan  has  tl 
figure  of  a  triangle,  of  which  tl 
course  of  the  river  Krishna  forms  tl 
base,  and  the  coasts  of  Malabar  ar 
Coromandel  the  sides.  Its  extei 
from  the  Krishna  to  Cape  Comori 
placed  at  the  apex  of  the  triangle, 
about  600  miles  English;  and  i 
breadth  in  the  widest  part  550,  fro 
whence  it  tapers  to  a  point  at  Ch| 
Comorin.  The  grand  geographic 
feature  of  this  region  is  a  central  t 
ble-land,  elevated  from  3,000  to  5,0( 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  sep 
rated  by  wild,  abrupt,  and  mountf 
nous  declivities  from  the  low  countri 
to  the  east  and  west,  which  form 
belt  of  unequal  breadth  between  tl 
hills  and  the  sea.  The  central  en 
nence  is  usually  termed  Balaghai 
(above  the  ghauts^;  and  the  Tow 
belt,  more  especially  the  easter 
Payeenghaut  (below  the  ghauts). 

The  most  remarkable  rainy  8eas< 
in  this  part  of  India  is  that  called  tl 
south-west  monsoon,  which  ex  ten 
from  Africa  to  the  Malay  peninsul 
deluding  all  the  intermediate  regio 
within  certain  degrees  of  latitude  f 
four  months  of  the  year.  In  t! 
south  of  India  this  monsoon  coi 
mences  about  the  end  of  May  or  t 
beginning  of  June,  but  it  gets  later 
we  proceed  northward.  Its  approa 
is  announced  in  the  south  by  vf 
masses  of  cloud  that  rise  from  t 
Indian. ocean  and  advance  towar 
the  north-east,  gathering  and  thickc 
ing  as  they  approach  the  land.  Af) 
some  threatening  days  the  sky  i 
sumes  a  troubled  appearance  in  t 
evening,  the  montoon  generally  m 
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\hg  in  durmi?  the  night,  attended  at  Calcutta  and  Bomhu}'. 

witti  a  trcnieiidoiiB  thunder  stomi  north  ^if  i  he  Punjab,  near  ti 

ami  vinl«nt  blasiH  of  wind,  mid  sue-  eit^eedi^  thtit  of  Delhi  ;  but, 

ceeded  by  11  flood  of  rain.    For  same  riie  junction  of  the  five  tii 


tnifliiot),  sometime*  for  nn  instant  the  sefi  and  the  h\lh,  verv  1 

leaving  the  horkon  in  ditrkne^s,  and  falls.    The  countries  under t 

afberwards  suddenly  re-appearifig  m  mere  hilh,  and  thorn  of  Hin^l 

mid  and  succeasive  flashes,  while  the  hove  all  their  share  of  the  r 

thunder  roll ;}  in ct'ssan I !y.    When  at  they  decrease  to  the  west^al 

length  this  uproar  ceases,  the  rain  is  ijeuerBily  supposed  that  the  ) 

heard  pouring,  and  the  torrents  rush-  does*  not  extend  beyond  thi 


This  scene  continues  for  a  few  days,  at  Tatta,  in  hit  24°  44' N**  \ 
after  which  the  sky  clears  and  disco-  not  at  Cor ac hie  {hi.  24^51' 
vers  the  face  of  nature  chnni^ed  as  if  lir"  16'  E.)i  which  h  beyond 
by  enchantment.  To  place  of  parched  to  the  west, 
fields,  brooks  dried  up,  vegetation  In  this  geographical  dt^ 
withered,  a  fiery  and  scorching  wind,  Hindostan  the  mass  of  the 
a  torrid  sky  obscured  i*)th  dast,  tion  is  Hindoo,  the  Mahome 
throngh  which  the  sun  ahincs  dull  ing  few  comparatively  ^  tlie  | 
and  discoloured,  the  whole  earth  ap-  Hindoo  nmnners  and  i^ostol 
pears  covered  with  a  sudden  and    been  consequently  preservi 

luiEuriant  verdure  ;  the  rivers  are  full  state  of  great  purity,  more  & 

and  tranquil,  the  air  pure  and  de^i-  in  Tinnevdly  and  the  distric 

dous,  and  the  sky  vanegnted  with  cent.    In  this  (|uartcr  the  1 

diflerent  clouds;  while  the   animal  twenty  centuries  han  apparentj 

creation^  by  the  alacrity  of  their  nio-  no  change  in  the  habits  and  p 

iionsj  shew  themselves  sensible  of  the  ties  of  the  Hindoo,  or  in  his  o 

change.    From  this  period  the  rain  di tion  or  religion.    His  diet ! 

falls  at  intervals  for  abuut  a  month,  and  i^imple  ;  nis  hut  is  coin{ 

after  which  its  violence  increases,  and  mud,  the  leaves  of  the  eocoa-t 

in  July  the  rains  attain  their  maiii-  and  a  few  bamboos ;  and  j 

mum.    During  August,  although  stilJ  strip  of  cloth  is  his  gnrmeni 

tieavy,  they  rather  diminish ;  in  Sep-  country  is  subdivided   into  j 

tember  they  abate  considerably,  and  comprehending  some  thoussU 

towards  the  conclusion  of  the  month  of  arable  and  waste  land^  lU 

depart  as  they  came,  amidst  thunder  daries  of  which,  amidst  politiq 

and  tempests.    Such  is  the  monsoon  lutions  and  convulsions,  hai 

in  the  greater  part  of  India,  diversi-  been  iiUered.    The  constitl 

fied  according  to  latitude  and  the  dis-  the  villages  resembles  a  littlij 

tance  from  the  sea.  lie,  or  rather  corporation,  h| 

The    south-west   monsoon   com-  hereditary  officers  atid  arti^cti 

mences  on  the  Malabar  coast  in  May,  lag^es  inhebilcd  solely  by  Bi 

and  is  there  very  furious ;  it  is  later  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  i 

and  more  moderate  in  Mysore ;  while  generally  described  under  til 

the  coast  of  Coromandel,  covered  by  of  agra  grama,  or  iU|.erjor  ^ 

the  we^ftern  Ghauts,  is  wholly  ex-  I'hroughout  the  s^bole  re^ioi 

cmpt  from  n.    Further  north  the  ever,  many  foreign  families  af 

monsoon  Liegin^  early  in  June,  and  found,  whose  an cestorf>  have  d 

loses  Its  violenccj  except  in  the  vici-  hither  from  their  native  land  I 

nity  of  high  mountninir,  where  the  of  famine  or  disiressj  and  | 

fait  of  rain  is  considerable.    About  adopted  country  have  preservi 

Delhi  it  does  not  begin  until  the  end  ceneration  to  generation,  ilJ 

□f  June,  and  the  quantity  of  moisture  laagii^e  and  peculisirities.  Hi 

is  greatly  inferior  to  what  i^i  discharged  stances  could  be  pointed  out! 
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foreign  fainiHes  settled  here  four  or 
five  hundred  years,  without  approxi- 
mating in  the  least  to  the  manners, 
&shionSy  or  even  the  language  of  the 
natives  where  they  have  been  so  long 
domesticated.  These  still  preserve 
the  remembrance  of  their  origin,  and 
adhere  to  the  ceremoaies  ana  usages 
of  the  land  of  their  ancestors,  with- 
out in  the  least  adopting  those  of  the 
country  where  accident  has  compelled 
them  to  reside. 

Certain  tribes,  from  thdr  inferiority 
of  rank,  and  the  utter  contempt  in 
which  they  are  held,  appear  to  be  a 
separate  race,  cut  off  from  the  great 
Hmdoo  nation.  Of  this  description 
are  the  Parias,  although  they  are  so 
numerous  that  they  have  been  com* 

Euted  at  one-fifth  of  the  whole  popu- 
ition  of  India  south  of  the  Knshna. 
These  Parias  are  subdivided  into 
many  classes  and  gradations,  each 
claiming  superiority  over  the  other ; 
but  the  whole  subjected  to  the  higher 
castes,  and  in  general  not  allowed  to 
cultivate  land  on  their  own  account, 
being  in  a  manner  slaves  to  the  other 
tiib^.  This  extreme  detestation  of 
the  Farias  varies  in  intensity  in  dif- 
ferent regions,  and  prevails  with  most 
virulence  in  the  southern  countries. 
In  some  parts  of  Mysore  the  higher 
castes  tolerate  the  -approach  of  the 
Parias,  and  permit  them  to  enter  that 
part  of  the  house  that  shelters  the 
cows;  and  instances  are  even  recorded 
where  they  have  permitted  them  to 
advance  t}ie  head  and  one  foot  within 
the  bodv  of  the  dwelling-house.  The 
distinction  towards  the  north  becomes 
less  marked.  Europeans  are  under 
the  necessity  of  employing  Parias  for 
servants,  because  a  great  part  of  their 
work  could  not  be  done  b^  any  of 
the  purer  castes.  No  individual  o^  a 
respectable  Sudra  tribe  would  brush 
the  shoes  or  draw  oft  the  boots  of  bis 
master,  far  less  cook  for  a  monster 
who  devoured  the  sacred  cow  and  ox. 
They  are  consequently  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Parias,  and  thereby  participate  in  the 
loathing  of  the  higher  classes  of  Hin- 
doos. 

Although  the  Brahminical  religion 
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was  probably  the  most  general  i 
soutn  of  India,  other  systems  \ 
certain  periods  an  extensive 
First,  the  Jains,  who  re,^ect  the  a 
rity  of  the  Vedas  and  Purani 
which  profession  the  sovereig 
Karnata  appear  to  have  heea 
the  twelfth  centorv  of  the  Chi 
era.   Second,  the  Bhauddha  oi 
dhists,  who  had  temples.  Tbir 
Mahomedan  religion,  which  w 
troduced  through  the  medium 
commercial  intercourse  betweei 
Ina  and  Malabar    Fourth,  a  i 
rous  colony  of  Jews  settled  at  C 
and  in  other  parts  of  Malabar, 
a  knowledge  of  the  true  religic 
made  some  progress  at  an  ear 
nod,  but  the  Nestorian  do< 
were  those  professed.  The  Ian| 
of  this  region  derive  at  least  oi 
of  the  words  they  contain  in 
ately  from  the  Sanscrit ;  but  th 
supposed  to  derive  a  ^reat  part, 
the  whole,  of  the  remauder,  froi 
ther  source,by  some  supposed  tc 
dialect  fremiently  termed  high  1 
The  earliest  Mahomedan  arn 
crossed  the  Krishna  was  led  ii 
1310  by  Kafoor,  against  Dhooi 
mooder,  the  capital  city  of  BeU 
the  sovereign  of  Karnata;  bi 
never  made  any  permanent  coi 
until  the  bmnmng  of  the  aigt 
century.   For  many  years  pi 
the  British  ascendancy,  the  | 
ments  in  this  quarter  were  Utt 
than  an  assemUase  of  Polis 
under  a  superior  cnicf,  who,  m 
he  had  a  general  control  o* 
whole^  exerdaed  very  little 
rence  with  the  domestic  mana 
of  their  respective  districts. 
Hyder  was  the  only  soverei 
who  ever  subdued  all  his  pef 
datories,  or  was  really,  accoi 
European  ideas,  master  of  h 
try.   Whatever  may  have  b 
nature  of  the  ancient  gover 
this  fertile  r^on  has  evide 
dergone  a  gradual  decay  si 
first  intrusion  of  the  Maho 
and  its  decline  appears  to  hi 
accelerated  after  the  comme 
of  British  influence,  so  long  ( 
exercised  through  the  mediu 
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tire  ehlefs^  whose  oppre&aive  mode 
of  levying  the  reveoue  contributed 
utope  to  ram  the  country  than  all  the 
wars  and  tumultt^  that  had  occurred. 
Many  provinces  have  continued  in 
high  culture,  ul  though  ex  posted  to 
constant  wars,  while  others  have  be- 
come deaerts  in  the  midst  of  peace. 
The  open  violence  of  armies  has  pro- 
bably done  less  injury  than  the  fines, 
fees,  exactions,  and  contributions^ 
which  have  been  imposed  by  the  ty- 
ranny, or  permitted  by  the  weakness 
of  the  fltate*  The  btiildin|B,  tanks, 
channels,  and  even  ridges  that  sepa- 
rated former  fields,  the  mined  viU 
ligesj  general  tradition,  books,  ac- 
counts, sunniids,  and  instructions,  all 
combine  to  give  a  high  idea  of  the 
former  opulence  and  cultivation  of 
thi^  division  of  Hindo^tan.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  many  of 
these  appearances  may  have  origi- 
nated from  the  circumatance  of  each 
portion  of  the  country  having  become 
in  its  turn  the  seiit  of  a  petty  and 
tranaitory  state,  which  flourished  for 
a  time,  afterwards  decayed,  became 
gTadiinlly  deserted  by  its  inhabitantsi 
migrating  to  some  more  prosperous 
spot,  and  at  last  relapsed  to  a  state 
of  jungle,  containing  the  remains  of 
buildings,  tanks,  fields,  and  houiies, 
the  vestiges  of  its  former  population. 
The  ancient  great  Hindoo  princes  in 
this  quarter  did  not,  in  fact,  want  a 
large  revenue  :for  they  had  no  ex- 
pensive establishments  to  keep  up, 
and  the  aim  pi  id  ty  of  thf?ir  manners 
reqtiired  but  little.  Religious  cere- 
monies were  probably  the  chief  ej£- 
pense  of  the  state,  the  soldiers  being 
aupportcd  by  grants  of  land. 

In  the  Hindoo  geographical  ays- 
tem%  India  south  of  the  Krishna  is 
partitioned  into  five  divisions ;  in 
modent  timejs  the  following  may  be 
considered  as  the  principal  territorial 
Bubdi visions,  tyis, 

1,  The  sotuhern  portion  of  the 
Bejapoor  province* 

SJ.  The  Bal aghau t  ceded  tern t ories, 
comprehending  the  districts  of  Cud- 
dapah  and  Bellar^% 

3«  The  Carnatie  below  the  ghauts, 
coDtaining  the  dJatrictv  of  Nellofe 


and  Ongole,  North  Arcot^ 
Arcot,  Chingleput,  Tan j are, 
nopoly,  Madura,  Dindigul,  m^. 
ncvelly*  ' 
4*  The  province  of  Mysore* 

5,  The  Cunara  and  Malabo^ 
tricts. 

6.  Tb  e  pri  n  ci  paliti  es  o  f  Cocbii 
Travancore. 

The  only  place  of  great  magni 
is  the  modern  city  of  Madra 
iT%ackeratf,  Elpkinxione,  i>J 
WilA*Sj   Liakingiont  Edm&urgk  1 

iKPoas  fMura,  a  rat  J. — Ai 
in  the  pro ri nee  of  Malwa,  the  tm 
of  the  Holcar  family  ;  lat,  41 
Ion,  75°  50'  E.,  1,9J>8  feet  abovi 
level  of  the  sea.  Old  Indore  hi 
been  destroyed  by  fire  during 
war  l>etween  Sindla  and  HolcJ 
1801,  the  prcBent  city  is  atmosl 
tirely  modern,  and  since  1819 
been  extending  with  such  a  rap 
that  the  population,  which  at' 
time  of  its  capture  by  Sir  Tbi 
Hislop's  artny,  was  only  10,000^ 
years  afterwards  was  roughly  I 
puted  at  60,000  persons.  Not 
nad  those  families  which,  durinj 
prior  distraction  St  hiid  fled  to  0<j 
returned,  but  the  inhabitant! 
Oojein  and  its  vicinity  were  mU 
tog  in  large  numbers  to  Indore.  ' 
city  in  consequence  exhibited  a  c 
tacle  not  unco  mm  on  in  Englandj 
rarely  to  be  seen  in  India,  of  vi 
streets  of  new  dwcHing-houses,  ' 
or  building  in  every  direction,  \ 
the  revenue  in  that  short  spai 
time  had  increased  fourfold  undd 
judicious  managemerit  of  the ' 
Tantia  Jogh,  and  the  implicit  j 
fidence  reposed  in  the  British  a^ 
rities* 

Some  of  the  new  streets  ofliw 
are  tolerably  spacious,  paved  i 
granite  slabs,  and  the  houaei 
two  stories,  framed  of  wood ' 
filled  with  brick  majsonry^  ii 
Oojein.  On  the  whole,  howevd 
is  a  mean-built  irregular  city,  j 
with  the  exception  of  some  chel 
in  the  suburbs,  particularlv  ibd 
Mulhar  Row  Holcar,  the  /ound| 
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the  family,  and  of  Alia  Bhye,  it  does 
not  contain  a  single  structure  worth 
looking  at.  The  position  of  Indore, 
in  a  well-wooded  country  and  un- 
dulating i^Iain,  with  fine  hills  at  a 
distance,  is  exceeding  pleasant,  and 
the  deration  renders  its  climate  one 
of  the  most  temperate  in  Malwa. 
The  raja's  old  palace  was  taken  down 
in  18199  >nd  a  new  one  commenced, 
of  which  about  one-fourth  part  was 
completed  in  1820.  It  is  a  massy 
dUadrangulai'  building  of  granite,  with 
aecorations  of  carved  wood,  but  plac- 
ed in  a  ver^  confined  situation.  The 
British  residency  is  about  a  mile  to 
the  south  of  the  town,  and  the  tombs 
of  the  Holcar,  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kutkee  stream,  have  a  rcry 
imposing  effect.  In  former  times  In- 
dore was  to  Oojein  what  Mirzapoor 
is  to  Benares,  the  centre  of  the  whole- 
sale trade  of  the  province,  the  other 
bein^  then  the  depot  of  weidth,  which 
administered  to,  and  was  created  by 
commerce;  but  they  have  since  in 
many  respects  changed,  conditions 
since  Sindia  made  Gualior  his  ca- 
pital. 

Mulhar  Row  Holcar,  of  the  Dhoon- 
gor  or  shepherd  tribe,  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty,  was  bom  about  A.D. 
1693,  and  rose  to  eminence  under 
(he  first  Peshwa,  when  he  received 
in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Narrain 
Row  Bund,  the  maternal  uncle  of 
Sahoo  Raja.  Me  obtained  high  com- 
mands under  Bajerow  and  his  suc- 
cessors, and  escaped  the  massacre  at 
the  battle  of  Paniput.  He  died  about 
1769,  and  was  succeeded  by  an  insane 
grandson  named  Mallee  Row,  who 
died,  or  was  assassinated,  in  less  than 
a  year.  His  mother.  Alia  Bhye,  then 
assumed  the  government,  and  select- 
ed Tuckmee  Holcar  for  the  com- 
mander of  her  array,  associate  in  the 
state,  and  ultimate  successor.  Her 
success  in  the  internal  administration 
of  her  domains  was  extraordinary, 
and  her  memory  is  still  revered  for 
the  justice  and  wisdom  of  her  admi- 
nistration. She  died  in  1795,  aged 
sixty,  and  Tuckojee  Holcar  in  1797* 
He  left  four  sons ;  two  legitimate, 
Caai  Row,  and  Mulhar  Row;  and 


two  illegitimate,  Witul  Row,  ai 
Jeswunt  Row  Holcar.  Dissensioi 
arising  among  them,  most  of  th< 
possessions  were  seized  on  by  Do^ 
let  Row  Sindia,  after  putting  to  dea 
Mulhar  Row;  the  remainder  we 
usurped  by  Jeswunt  Row,  to  the  pi 
judice  of  the  legal  heir,  Casi  Rc 
Holcar. 

A  long  contest  for  superiority  ei 
sued  between  Dowlet  Row  Sind 
and  Jeswunt  Row  Holcar.  In  18< 
the  army  of  the  latter  was  totally  d 
feated  by  that  of  Dowlet  Row,  wi 
the  loss  of  all  his  artillery,  and  t 
dispersion  of  his  regular  battalioi 
afler  which  Indore  was  capturedi  ai 
exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  ind 
criminate  plunder  during  two  sv 
cessive  days,  to  gratify  at  once  t 
ven^ance  of  Sindia  and  the  rapaci 
of  his  troops.  Holcar,  however,  so 
collected  another  army,  which  ¥ 
then  no  difficult  matter  in  Hindosti 
and  in  1802  determined  to  ma 
Poona  the  theatre  of  his  operatioi 
towards  which  he  marched  with 
army,  mostly  composed  of  advi 
turers,  and  estimated  at  40,000  < 
valry  and  .30,000  infantry.  On 
ceivmg  intelligence  of  his  moveme 
Sindia  detached  an  army  under  I 
command  of  Sedasheo  Bhow, 
Poona,  which  in  the  month  of  S« 
tember  effected  a  junction  with  i 
troops  of  the  Peshwa.  A  gene 
action  took  place  on  the  £5th  Oc 
her  1 802,  when  the  Bhow  was  cc 
pletely  defeated,  and  Jeswunt  R 
entered  the  capital.  During  th 
operations,  the  latter  had  so  a 
pletely  desolated  his  adversary's  1 
ritories  in  the  south,  that  it  wo 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to  h 
subsisted  his  own  arm^  and  the  i 
riads  attached  to  it,  without  invac 
the  dominions  of  the  Nizam.  Gen> 
Wellesley  declared,  that  he  had 
left  a  stick  standing  within  150  m 
of  Poona;  the  forage  and  grain  v 
consumed,  the  houses  pulled  d< 
for  fuel,  and  the  inhabitants  v 
their  cattle  compelled  to  fiy  from 
destruction  that  threatened  th 
During  the  march  of  the  British  a 
from  Meritch,  except  in  one  vill 
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D9t  a.  hittam  creature  lAussiien,  mid 
tbii  devastntion  must  &ooti  have  ex- 
tended tQ  the  British  territories,  if 
these  hordei  of  niv risers  had  not 
been  driven  to  the  north  of  the  Ner- 
buddu. 

The  fortune  of  th IB  adventurer  was 
now  ut  its  greaiesl  elevation  ;  but  hh 
fiituntion  was  entirelv  (>ercariou8»  ow- 
ing to  the  instahllitv  of  his  resources, 
%vhich  one  day  msuh  him  prudomi- 
nant  in  the  Mahiifotta  empire,  and 
the  next  reduced  him  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  fugitive  without  a  home  or  a 
capttul.  Being  compelled  by  the  ad- 
vance of  General  Wellesiey  to  make 
A  precipitate  retreat  froiu  Foonn, 
hw  enonnou^i  army  aoon  inelted 
mway  aa  tlie  scene  of  their  predatory 
expfoits  became  limited,  and  being 
destitute  of  any  permanent  revenue^ 
he  was  compelled  to  supply  the  enLi- 
geneies  of  the  remainder  by  indis- 
criminate plunder*  At  this  lime  his 
possessions  in  the  Deccan  consisted 
prind pally  of  the  Amber  district,  si- 
tuated between  Jalnapoor,  Aurunga- 
bad,  and  the  Godavery ;  half  ihe 
diA trice  of  Seingaum  south  of  the 
Godavery  (the  other  half  ajipertain- 
ing  to  Sindia);  the  fort  ofChandoret 
and  a  few  tracts  in  Candeish.  The 
total  revenues  of  the  province  were 
computed  ai  eighty  lacks  of  rupees ; 
but  a  small  portion  of  this  anionnt 
ever  reached  the  sovereign's  treasuryj 
there  being  no  established  laws  in  his 
dominion s,  where  every  head  of  a 
village  was  a  petty  chief,  who  seized 
attd  kept  what  he  could.  With  re- 
ipect  to  Jc^wunt  himself,  it  was  his 
practice  to  disclaim  alt  territorial  in- 
terests whatever,  and  to  boaat  that 
he  never  post^e^scd  more  country 
than  lay  within  the  shadow  of  his 
borse. 

Jeswunt  Row  remained  neuter  in 
1803,  during  the  war  carried  on  be- 
tween the  combined  forces  of  Sindia 
and  the  Nagpore  raja  against  the 
British  government ;  but  after  its  con- 
clusion resumed  his  predatory  habits 
with  increased  audacity.  After  much 
jncffbctual  negociationj  a  war  ensued, 
which  Hoicar  commenced  most  in^ 
auspictou&ly,  by  the  nmrder  of  the 


Briti&h  ufiit^ers  thett  in  hla  sefv- 
Captains  Vickars,  Tod,  and  R 
In  the  subsequent  battles  his  t~~ 
were  routed  and  dispersed  whe 
they  could  be  cnme  up  with  :  but 
perseveratice  and  activity,  added 
the  unespected  secession  of  i 
Bhurtpoor  raja.j^eatly  procrastinM 
the  conclusion,  and  increaiiied  the  i 
pense  of  the  war.  C  hand  ore,  j 
capital  in  Candcij^h,  was  cupturedj 
the  Bombtty  armv  in  180'i,  and  ^ 
last  campaign  of  this  usurper  i| 
only  a  flight  before  the  British  ara 
which  drove  him  m  far  as  the  banki 
the  Hypbasis  in  the  Punjab,  wherfl 
1H05,  being  reduced  to  extreme  i 
tress,  he  sent  agents  to  Lord  Lokd 
solicit  a  peace.  This  was  gratu 
him,  and  on  such  advantageous  teii 
that  although  one  of  the  bitterj 
enemies  to  the  British  cause  and  I 
tion,  his  loss  was  trifling  comp«ii 
with  what  others  sustained,  who  ■ 
le*:s  seriously  oflended.  ] 
Having  thus  advantageously  ell 
cated  himself  from  a  most  eriti 
situation,  he  appears  to  have  relaj 
veiT  much  from  bis  military  bald 
and  ere  long  exhibited  symptomij 
occasional  mental  derangement*  Fti 
thiN  state  he  was  roused  in  1808  bj 
rebellion  against  him,  under  pretea 
of  supporting  the  pretensions  of  Ci 
Row,  which  gained  such  strength  tt 
the  insurgents  obtained  possesal 
of  all  Hotcar*3  territories  in  <3i 
dcifib,  including  the  important  fortij 
of  C bandore.  They  subsequentty  ^ 
vnnced  to  the  frojj tiers  of  the  NizaiS 
dominions,  with  the  view  of  attack! 
the  district  of  Ambc^r,  a  small  aeetl 
of  country  bclonpng  to  ilolcar,  I 
entirely  surrounded  by  the  NiKaj 
p  ro vi  n  ces.  The  a  pprche  nsio  n  s  of  j 
el!brta  of  this  party,  it  is  suppod 
influenced  Jeawunt  Row  to  compl 
the  death  of  Casi  Row,  and  theri 
remove  the  ostensible  standard] 
opposition  to  his  authority*  11 
atrocity,  however,  oul^  added  to^ 
vigour  of  the  insurrection^  which  M 
not  so  much  connected  with  the  ] 
sassinated  prince,  as  originating^ 
the  personal  wrongs  of  the  chiefs  3 
conduclcd  it.  Having  plundered  4 
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desolated  a  large  portion  of  Holear** 
pofs^sionn,  and  even  of  Sindia's  be- 
tween tlie  Tup  tee  and  NerlKidda, 
tliey  proceed tjd  to  commit  depreda- 
tions on  the  territories  of  thcPeshwa 
and  Nizaro,  alleging  necessity  their 
excuse.  This  convenient  palliative 
not  being  considered  satisfactory^  a 
portion  of  the  Poona  and  Hydera- 
bad subsidiary  forces  were  put  in 
motion  under  Coronela  Do  vet  on  and 
Wallace,  which  having  surprised  se- 
veral of  their  wandering  bands,  eit- 
pelled  the  whole  with  great  loss  from 
the  territories  of  the  allies. 

The  habitual  insanity  of  Jeswunt 
Row  continuing  to  gain  ground,  his 
ministers,  in  ]8(>9,  intimated  to  the 
British  government  a  request,  that 
their  prince  might  be  allowed  to  visit 
the  idol  at  Jejoory,  in  the  Peshwa's 
country^  in  hopes  that  he  might 
thereby  be  cured  of  the  intellectual 
malady  under  which  he  laboured ; 
but  a  compliance  with  this  proposal 
was  for  obvious  reasons  declined,  and 
his  bodily  infirm  itiei  being  aggravated 
by  those  of  his  mind,  he  at  length 
cloied  his  eventful,  and  not  very 
creditable  life,  on  the  27th  October 
181 L  Throughout  his  whole  life, 
the  constitution  of  his  government 
rested  on  the  most  vicious  of  att 
foundations,  the  power  of  inflicting 
more  Injury  on  his  peaceably-disposed 
ttetghbours  than,  from  the  nature  of 
his  own  dominions,  they  were  Hable 
to  receive,  a  predicament  which  only 
cease4  with  the  battle  of  Mihcid- 

Jeswunt's  son  and  (juccessor,  Mul- 
har  Row  HoZcar,  was  quietly  seated 
on  the  throne';  but  being  a  mltior, 
the  administration  of  afi'airs  con- 
tinued under  the  management  of 
Xooisee  Bhye  his  mother,  and  Bala- 
ram  Scth,  the  same  as  during  the 
incapacity  of  his  father*  The  influ- 
ence, however,  of  Mecr  Khan,  when- 
ever he  chose  to  exert  It,  w^as  domi- 
nant, a  large  proportion  of  the  late 
Uolcar'a  troops  having  attached  them^ 
pelves  to  him ;  but  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  their  pay  and  subsistence 
rendereo  It  in) possible  for  him  to  con- 
tinue long  stationary,  and,  of  couree. 


occasioned  his  frequent  absence  fror 
head -{quarters.  During  one  of  thes 
secesi^tons,  Toolsee  Bhye,  the  quee 
regent,  with  her  son,  were  driven  b 
the  outrageons  conduct  of  the  troop 
to  seek  shelter  with  the  Raja  of  Kc 
tah  ;  but  her  party  having  subt< 
quently  gained  the  ascendant,  ah 
returned,  and  is  reported  to  have  n 
venged  her  injuries  with  great  cruelty 
On  the  accession  of  Mnlhar  Ro* 
his  ministers  urgently  solicited  th 
sancti  on  of  the  Briti  sh  govern  met 
to  the  grant  of  a  khilant,  or  drcsa  * 
investiture,  both  from  the  Peshii 
and  from  the  king  of  Delhi ;  but  the 
were  informed  thot  the  British  gi 
vernment  did  not  arrogate  to  ilf< 
the  privilege  of  confirmation  ;  whit 
at  likewise  denied  both  to  the  Peshv 
and  the  Delhi  sovereign.  They  we' 
toldthflt  It  recognised  the  Holcarsta 
as  an  independent  power,  and  cons 
qitently  did  not  admit  the  necessity 
any  form  of  public  acknowledgme: 
of  Mulhar  Row's  title  to  the  thro n 
which  would  indicate  a  subservient 
on  his  part  that  did  not  in  the  slighlc 
decree  exist. 

After  the  intellectual  derangeme 
of  Jeswunt  Row  Holcar,  and  mo 
especially  subsequently  to  his  deal 
the  power  he  bad  raised  by  his  crimt 
and  maintained  by  his  abilities,  « 
fast  crumbling  to  pieces,  and  kn  to 
destruction,  by  the  increasing  stren| 
of  the  predatory  associations,  imper 
ing.  Although  some  of  the  eh 
Pindaries  held  large  ji^hires  fr< 
Holcar's  government,  they  acted 
independently  that  they  were  con 
dered  a^  having  withdrawn  the 
oelves,  and  the  queen  r»ent,  Tooli 
Bh^e,  expressed  great  pleasure  at  t 

tffospect  of  their  chastisement.  T 
ady,  finding  herself  unable  to  eont 
the  insolence  of  the  sirdars,  had  n 
an  envoy  privately  to  solicit  her  s 
and  state  might  be  taken  under  1 
British  protection  ;  which  ovcrti 
was  kindly  received,  and  no  burthi 
some  condition  imposed,  except  n 
procal  support  to  put  down  all  p 
dntory  banditti.  While  these  arnn 
mentfl  were  in  progress,  di  of  a  si 
den  the  vakeel  was  recalkdj  the  ( 
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jerent  ehicfs,  with  theb  respective 
troops,  were  hastily  summoned  ;  and 
the  ueterniination  of  marc'hing:  to  the 
avsutanee  of  the  Peshwa  proi^laimed, 
KceDctHtion&  witb  Ghudbor  Khan 
ana  the  other  leadera  of  Holcar's 
army  were  then  attempted;  but  thei^e 
were  mistaken  for  symptoniH  of  weak- 
ncofl,  and  TooUee  Bhye,  the  queen 
reagent,  who  wished  to  withdraw  from 
the  precipice^  was  carried  down  to 
the  banks  of  the  Sipra,  and  there 
publicly  €3cecuted»  tlie  day  before  the 
battle  of  Maheidpoar* 

On  the  17th  December  the  hostile 
jipirit  of  the^e  ferocious  Pit  tan  chief* 
openly  assumed  the  predornmance  ; 
at  lacks  were  made  on  the  British 
foraging  parties,  and  idl  attempts  at 
an  amicable  adjustment  failitig,  Sir 
Thomas  Hi*] op*«  army  attacked  that 
of  ( nominally)  Holcar  at  Maheid* 
|>oor,  and  after  suffering  much  slaugh- 
ter from  the  latter' s  artiltery,  suc- 
ceeded In  captnring  the  guns;  after 
which  the  infantry  gave  way,  and 
re  treat  ed»  pursued  by  Sir  John  Mai* 
cotm  with  the  regular  cavalry  and 
Mysore  horse.  A  treaty  with  Mut- 
bar  Row  was  soon  afterwards  (on 
the  0th  January  concluded  at 

Mundessor  by  Sir  J,  Malcolm,  and  a 
federal  alliance  entered  into.  The 
eiertionii  made  by  the  Indore  state^ 
during  the  short  war  of  J  8J  7,  showed 
the  diingerous  impolicy  of  leaving  it  in 
a  condition  to  be  ever  agam  trouble- 
some ;  it  was  therefore  dismembered 
of  tv*o- thirds  of  its  territory,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  lands  thus  ab- 
stractt;d  transferred  to  the  rajas  of 
Kolahj  Boon  dee,  and  other  Rajpoot 
chiefs,  whom  it  was*  destirable  to 
strengthen";  while  a  portion  was  also 
retained  to  defray  the  exi^euRe  of  the 
troops  required  for  the  protection  of 
that  quarter. 

By  the  treaty  of  Mutidessor,  Hoi- 
car  renounced  his  claim  to  all  terri* 
tories  within,  and  north  of  the  Boon- 
dee  hills,  and  within  and  without  the 
range  of  the  Satpoora  range  of  hills, 
including  the  fortress  of  Sindwa,  with 
a  glacis  of  two  thousand  yards,  which 
he  ceded  to  the  British  government, 
with  some  of  his  poiiesaions  in  Can- 


on* 


deish,  and  auch  other  tracts  as  w 
intermixed  with  the  dominions  of 
Nizam  and  Pe^thwa.  He  also  cedd 
to  the  Brit isih  government  all  cih\m 
of  tribute  from  any  of  the  Rajpa4 
princea,  such  as  the  rajas  of  Q  ' 
poor,  Jeypoor,  Joudpoor,  Koi 
Boondee,  and  Karouly.  In  coi 
deration  of  these  cesjiious,  the  Bricid 
government  bound  itself  to  maintclj 
a  Stat  i  on  ary  force  t  o  pr eser v  e  t  he  intil 
nal  tranquiUity  of  Holcar^s  terriioriii 
and  defend  them  from  foreign  aggred 
sors  :  the  detachment  thus  employd 
to  receive  every  support  from  H«| 
car*s  government,  which,  when  calld 
on,  was  bound  to  supply  a  contingM 
of  3,000  auidliary  horse,  and  to  rel| 
all  foreign  disputes  to  the  arbttratlil 
of  the  British  government*  It  wrij 
agreed  that  Ameer  Khan  should  11 
tain  all  his  territories,  and  thi 
Ghuflbor  Khan  should  receive  j 
hereditary  ja^hire,  it  not  being  thf 
known  that  he  waa  suspected  of  ^ 
ing  the  principal  instigator  of  tt 
murder  of  Toolsee  Bhye,  I 
Immediately  on  the  conclusion  I 
the  above  treaty,  Mulhar  Row  H(| 
car,  a  boy  of  about  twelve  yeara  i 
age,  accompanied  by  his  princi|i| 
chiefs,  came  into  the  British  cai^ 
when  Tantia  Jogh,  as  prime  nunisti 
was  invested  with  the  manageme^ 
of  affairif4  At  present  the  reser?i 
territories  of  Hokar  consist  of  tl| 
following  portions,  mi.  a 
Sq.  niili 
Extending  along  the  south ^  ^ 
ern  hank  of  the  Nerbudda  (  1 

About   ,  „  3  J 

Along  the  north  bank  of  ditto  AM 
"  ---^^-^  por-j 

n 


lu  diderent  detached 
lions,  ditto* 


The  young  prince  abandoned  n 
former  custom  of  always  residinrj 
camp,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  || 
dore,  which,  under  the  able  man^ 
ment  of  Tantia  Jogh  (who  died] 
rapidly  increased  in  extm 
wealth,  and  ponutation.  In  IBSfi  ■ 
revenue  exceeaed  twenty^fi^e  lackal 
rupees  per  annum^  and  if  tranquill 
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coDtioued,  was  likely  in  ten  years  to 
«p{yr(Hich  forty  lacks.  Rowjee  Trim* 
iMicky  the  present  minister,  was 
during  Tantia  Jogh's  life  his  prin- 
.cipal  manager,  and  the  medium  of 
intercourse  with  the  British  resident. 
.Although  by  the  course  of  events 
ihe  atate  has  fallen  in  comparative 
power  and  dienity  (and  what  native 
atate  has  not  ?)  the  condition  of  the 
indiviclual  on  the  throne  has  certainly 
been  improved.  His  turbulent  and 
jnutinotts  army  has  either  been  killed, 
diapersed,  or  paid  off;  and  the  terri- 
tonet  left,  although  circumscribed, 
lure  fertile,  and  have  long  been  the 
only  ones  from  which  any  revenue 
was  realized  without  the  employment 
of  an  army. 

Travelling  distance  from  Bombay 
456  miles ;  from  Nagpoor  371 ;  and 
fix>m  Cftlcutta  1,030  miles.— <FicA^ 
lo%  Treaties^  ike  Marquis  of  WeUei- 
ley,  PvbRc  MS.  DocumenU,  the  Mar- 
quis  of  Mattings,^  Prinsept.  Sir  J. 
Malcolm^  Tod,  Co/Utu,  the  Duke  of 
WeiUngton,  ^c.) 

Inoraciu  ^ the  mountain  of  ludraj, 
— small  Malay  state  on  the  north 
coast  of  Sumatra,  bordering  on  Siak, 
which  exports  considerable  quantities 
of  rice  to  Singapoor.  The  river  is 
large,  but  incommoded  by  a  dange- 
roua  bore.  The  inhabitants  are  ge- 
nume  Malays;  but  on  the  coast  there 
are  some  piratical  establishments  be- 
longing to  the  Llanos  of  Magindanao, 
especially  at  Retteh,  where  they  have 
been  settled  above  thirty  years.  Its 
name  is  pure  Sanscrit,  and  is  one  of 
the  few  Hindoo  words  to  be  found 
on  the  north  coast  of  Sumatra,  where 
their  absence  or  frequency  may  be 
considered  as  a  good  index  of  the 
degree  of  civilizauon  attained  by  the 
inhabitants.  This  remark  may  also  be 
applied  to  the  whole  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago.'^ A'nga/^oor  Chronicle f  4rc.) 

.  Ikseapoor  ( Indra  pura^  the  city  of 
JndraJ.'^A  town,  district,  and  river 
on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  bland  of 
Sumatra,  situated  principally  between 
the  second  and  third  degrees  of  south 
latitude.  The  town  stands  about  100 
milea  N.W.  from  Bencoolen.  The 


river  Indrapoor,  which  descends  fron 
the  mountains  of  Korinchi,  is  con- 
sidered  one  of  the  largest  in  th< 
southern  portion  of  the  west  coast  o 
Sumatra,  and  is  capable  of  admitting 
sloops.  This  country  formeriy  yield 
ed  a  large  quantity  of  pepper,  am 
some  gold  was  brought  from  the  inte 
rior,  which  now  finds  another  chan 
nel.  An  En^^libh  factory  was  eata 
blished  here  m  1684,  but  never  be 
came  of  any  importance. — (Marsdcn 
*c.) 

Indres. — A  walled  town  in  th( 
province  of  Delhi,  fifteen  miles  N 
by  E.  from  Kumal;  lat.  29**  53*  N. 
Ion.  7r  S'E. 


THE  INDUS  RIVER. 
('SindhuJ 
The  source  of  the  Indus  still  re 
mains  unexplored ;  but  of  late  yean 
much  information  has  been  collecte< 
by  travellers  and  others,  regarding  it: 
course  and  origin.  At  present  pro 
bable  conjecture  fixes  its  commence 
ment  on  the  northern  declivity  o 
the  Cailas  branch  of  the  Himalayi 
mountains;  about  lat.  2(y  N. 
Ion.  S(f  30^  E.,  not  far  from  the  Chi 
nese  town  of  Gortope,  or  Goroo,  anc 
within  a  few  miles  of  Lake  Rawan: 
Hrad  and  the  sources  of  the  Sutuleje 
The  stream  of  the  Indus  has  bcii 
traced  with  tolerable  certainty  only  U 
the  neighbourhood  of  Draus,  a  town  ii 
Little  Tibet  (lat.  35*»  2(/  N.,  Ion.  76 
E.,  in  the  old  nuips);  where,  accord 
ing  to  the  testimony  of  the  natives 
two  branches  join,  eight  days'  marcl 
for  a  caravan,  N.N.E.  from  the  towi 
of  Cashmere  The  left  of  thes* 
branches  they  describe  as  being  se 
venty  yards  broad  a  little  above  th 
junction,  and  excessively  rapid,  flow 
ing  from  the  north-east,  with  ] 
wooden  bridge  across  it.  Other  ac 
counts  assert  that  the  confluenc 
takes  place  two  marches  above  Draus 
and  that  at  or  below  Draus  it  is  se 
parated  into  two  streams,  the  lesse 
named  the  Little  Sinde,  runnin 
south  to  Cashmere,  while  the  cours 
of  the  greater  remained  unknowi 
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but  wBi  diatiiiguislied  by  the  no  me  of 
the  GrcHt  Sirjiie.  The  main  stream, 
which  paj4«eii  llruiis^  coming  from  ihe 
N.B.f  IS  auppoaed  to  flaw  near  to 
Lahdack,  the  c&p'mi  oF  Little  Tibet, 
to  which  point  from  Gortope  its  cur- 
rent h  eonjectured  to  flow  for  ne*r 
400  miles  froni  S.S,E. ;  htit  itis  course 
above  Draiiii  remains  wholly  conjec- 
tur&l«  its  channel  higher  up,  owmg 
to  tlie  iuiiccefisible  uatiire  of  the 
country,  never  having  been  explored. 
Mrich  WAS  expected  from  the  re- 
iieaicbes  of  the  late  Mr,  Moorrroft, 
who  in  )  H2Q  spent  sever^il  months  in 
LsihJiick  and  its  neighbourhood ;  but 
although  seven  years  have  elapsed 
fiince  that  period,  the  euntents  of  his 
papers  have  never  been  communi- 
cated to  the  public* 

PVom  Drans  tlie  hidus  pursues  its 
iolitary  course  for  above  two  hundred 
miles  through  a  rude  and  mountaU 
nouH  country  to  Mullai,  where^  after 
it  hns  penetrated  through  the  great 
Hindoo  Cosh  cham,  it  receives  from 
the  noriJi^wt^t  the  Abhasseen,  and 
subsequently  proceeds  for  fifty  mileft 
through  the  lower  hilts  of  the  Hin- 
doo Co«h  to  Torbaila  (forty  miles 
nbove  Attock),  where  it  enters  the 
Vttlley  of  Chuch,  spreading  abroad 
mnd  roni>ing  many  inlands)*  About 
forty  miles  lower  down  it  receives 
the  Cabul  river,  and  soon  after  rushes 
through  a  narrow  opening  in  the 
midst  of  the  branches  of  the  Sohman 
range  of  mountains.  Even  when  the 
wBter  h  at  the  lowest,  I  he  j  unction 
of  these  rivers  and  their  course 
through  the  rocks,  before  they  pene- 
trate the  mounlainn,  cause  waves  and 
eddies,  and  occasion  a  sound  like 
that  of  the  sea ;  hut  when  their  vo- 
lume is  swelled  by  the  rain  and  melt- 
ing of  the  Know,  a  tremendous  whirl- 
puol  is  created^  the  roaring  of  which 
may  he  heard  at  a  great  di:$tanee.  It 
frequently  swallows  up  boats,  or 
dashes  them  to  pieces  on  the  rocks. 
The  two  black  rocks  in  this  part  of 
the  Hver,  numed  Jellalia  and  Kemalia, 
are  pointed  out  by  the  inhabitants  as 
the  translurmed  bodies  of  the  two 
sons  of  Peeree  Taruck  (the  apostle 
ckf  darkness),  the  foutider  of  the  Rou- 


shenia  sect,  who  were  thrown  into  tlii 
river  byAkhoond,the  dervbe  and  t  bed 
logical  opponent  of  their  father.  ^ 
li409  the  Indus  was  forded  above  M 
conBuence  with  the  Cabul  river  M 
Sukan  Shall  Shuja ;  but  thb  WM 
considered  as  an  extraordinary  eveiq 
there  being  no  other  furd  of  the  Id 
dus  known,  from  the  spot  where  1 
hmc^  from  the  mountainsi  to  i| 
junction  with  the  ocean.  j 

The  Indus,  which  above  expand 
so  w\de\y  into  the  plain,  at  Attock  I 
contracted  to  2GQ  yards,  but  deq 
and  rapid«  When  its  floods  are  ■ 
the  highe.it,  it  rises  to  the  top  ofl 
bastion ,  from  thirty -five  to  forty  fed 
high,  yet  does  not  even  then  sprcaii 
out  more  than  fifty  yards  addition!^ 
Lower  down,  where  it  enters  the  hilli 
its  breadth  becomes  still  more  cod 
tractcd ;  and  at  Neetaub,  a  to^^n  ii 
teen  miles  below  Attock,  is  said  || 
be  only  a  stone's  throw  across,  bii| 
with  a  current  of  great  depth  and  iQj 
created  velocity.  From  Neelaub  | 
winds  among  the  hills  to  Calabaugi 
where  It  passes  through  the  sale  rang! 
in  a  deep,  clear,  and  tranquil  streaiSj 
and  from  thence  it  pursues  a  southefj 
ly  course  to  the  ocean,  without  beicd 
again  shut  in  or  interrupted  by  hil|| 
On  the  contrary,  after  pas&tn|  Cal|| 
bangh,  it  expands  over  the  plam  ioli 
various  channels,  which  meet  ajid 
separate  again,  but  are  rarely  unitM 
into  one  body,  J 

Below  Altock,  the  Indus  receivl| 
the  Toe  and  other  brooks;  but 
fitream  of  any  magnitude  untit  it  K 
joined  by  the  Koorum  river^  at  Kag 
gawaln,  where  its  bed  is  broad,  but 
very  shallow.  The  only  river  thg 
flows  into  the  Indus  from  the  w^eii 
south  of  this  pointy  is  the  AntU 
but  it  supplies  little  water,  as  ilj 
stream  is  mostly  abstracted  for  tlM 
purposes  of  irrigation  in  the  northed 
parts  of  the  Damaun  di^jtrict^  an^ 
never  reaches  the  Indus,  unless  whel 
swelled  by  the  monsoon  raina«  M 
Kaheree  Ghnut,  in  lal.  31°  2S>-  m 
the  breadth  of  the  Indus  at  two  poin^ 
was  found  to  be  1,0)0  and  905  yardi 
on  the  Bth  of  January  IHOQ,  a  period 
of  the  year  when  the  stream  is  at  tb| 
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lowest.  The  de«p  part  of  the  chan- 
nel was  not  above  100  yards  acros^ij 
and  only  twetre  feet  to  die  hottom, 
an  elephant  not  having  above  100 
yvrdi  to  swim  ;  btit  at  this  part  of 
its  cotir<te  the  main  channel  is  con- 
siderably reduced  by  the  previous 
separation  of  several  large  arms, 
which  run  nearly  parjiliei  to  the 
main  trunk  of  the  rivet.  One  of 
these  from  its  right  bank  is  fordable 
only  in  a  few  places,  and  ;^0^  yarJpt 
broad.  Another  conaideratJle  branch 
wail  fifty  yards  broad,  and  there 
were  be<iides  two  inferior  brancheii. 
In  that  vicinity  the  hanks  of  the  In- 
dus are  very  low,  that  is,  ihc  inner 
banks  neldotii  exceed  six  feet,  gene- 
rally only  four  and  live;  and  during 
the  rainy  season  the  river  overflows 
them,  and  expands  in  many  places  to 
iiHeen  miles.  It  appears  evident  al&o 
that  the  former  channel  ran  seven 
miles  more  to  the  eastwards 

The  islands  and  low  country  which 
are  inundated  during  the  monsoon, 
consist  of  rich  black  clay  ;  in  some 
parts  well  cultivated,  while  others 
are  ovet^growD  with  high  grass  jungle, 
in  patches  of  which  the  labourers 
have  temporary  huts.  The  bed  of 
the  Indus  is  sand^  with  a  small  quan^ 
tity  of  mud,  and  its  water  resembles 
that  of  the  Ganges.  There  are  many 
quicksands,  and  the  island^^  are  for 
the  most  part  covered  with  long  Jhow 
jungle.  For  seventy  miles  above 
Mitenda  Kat  (lat.  28"*  35'  N.),  where 
it  receives  the  Punjnud  (a  river  form- 
ed by  the  union  of  the  Punjab  waters, 
which^  although  of  great  bulk,  is 
much  inferior  to  the  Indus  above  the 
junction),  the  two  immense  streams 
run  parallel ;  and  at  Ooch,  which  is 
fifty  miles  up,  the  distance  across  is 
not  above  ten  miles.  In  the  months 
of  July  and  August  this  intervening 
spot  is  one  complete  sheet  of  water, 
the  villagetj,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
being  only  temporary  erections :  and 
fiuch  appears  to  be  be  the  nature  of 
the  whole  country  it  traverses,  through 
Sinde  to  Hyderabad ^  its  capital.  On 
the  left  hand  are  some  considerable 
towns  and  villages,  where  can alti  have 
been  cut  for  the  purposes  of  agricul- 


ture; but  notwithstanding  this  ex- 
cellent inland  navigation,  owing  to 
political  causes,  there  is  scarcely  any 
trade  carried  on  between  Sinde  and 
the  north.  In  the  time  of  Aurengzebe 
a  considerable  trade  KubaiKted,  which 
has  long  ceased «  The  course  and 
cnrrcnt  of  the  river  have  never  been 
e,^amined  in  a  scientific  manner ;  but 
according  to  native  report  there  is 
from  the  gulf  of  Cutch  to  Lahore  a 
distance  of  700  geographical  milesj 
sufficient  depth  of  water  to  float  a 
vessel  of  200  tons,  the  pa^saj^e  down 
from  Lahore  to  the  sea  occupying 
only  twelve  days.  Of  the  five  rivers 
that  give  the  name  to  the  Punjab,  the 
Indus  is  not  considered  as  one,  being 
rather  the  trunk  or  stock  into  which 
the  slreama  of  Ci^l  and  Lahore 
flow. 

Seventeen  miles  to  the  south  of 
Bhukor,  lat,  19"  N.,  the  Indus 
sendi$  ojf  a  branch  to  the  westward, 
which  performs  a  circuit  and  rejoins 
the  main  body  at  the  town  of  Sewan, 
fifty  miies  below  the  point  of  separa- 
tion. This  branch  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Kumurgundy,  or  Lark* 
haun  river,  and  at  one  place  spreads 
into  a  lake  ten  or  twelve  miles  across, 
situated  near  the  base  of  the  Brahoo- 
ick  mountains.  The  insulated  lerri- 
tor}'  is  named  Chandookce^aud  is  one 
of  the  most  fertile  in  the  Sinde  domi*' 
nions. 

The  Fulalee  branch  of  the  Indus, 
which  flows  east,  is  of  consider- 
able sixe,  and  encircles  the  island  on 
which  Hyderabad  stands.  Ascending 
the  FiiUlee  from  its  junction  up  to 
Hyderabad,  it  winds  so  much,  that 
although  the  distance  by  land  is  noi 
more  than  fourteen  mil^,  the  route 
by  water  is  not  less  than  twenty-four. 
The  depth  of  water  in  this  part  of 
the  route,  during  ihe  month  of  Au- 
gust, is  from  four  to  six  fathoms,  and 
there  are  many  villages  scattered  on 
each  side  of  the  river.  At  Its  most 
eastern  winding  it  detaches  the  Goo* 
nee  branch,  which  at  one  time  joined 
the  ocean,  about  a  degree  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  grand  trunk  of  the  In- 
dus;  but  in  Futteh  Alt,  a  late 
ameer,  for  the  puqmsea  of  irrigation, 


cut  through  aa  e[nl>ank[nen£  of  k  nt 
Alibunder,  iVoin  whkh  date  until 
fresh  water  pressed  one  »ide  of  the 
bund  und  salt  the  other.  But  the 
gc^t  earthquake  of  Cucch  caused  a 
revolution  In  this  eastern  and  aimo$t 
deserted  channel  of  the  river  Indus, 
which  bounds  Cutch  to  the  westward » 
for  instead  of  continuing  from  one  to 
BiK  feet  deep,  and  about  ItH)  yards 
broad,  at  Lttckputbtinder,  it  was  con- 
verted mto  a  branch  of  the  sea,  and 
became  eighteen  feet  deep  at  low  wa* 
ter,  and  twenty-four  feet  at  flood, 
from  Che  Cuich  to  the  Sinde  ^hore,  a 
distance  of  above  three  miles,  m  that 
by  this  convulsion  a  navigation  has 
be€n  re- opened  that  had  beeo  closed 
for  centuries. 

After  the  Fulalee  branch  rejoins 
the  Indus,  the  course  is  for  some 
miles  Boutli,  at  last  deviating  to  the 
soiilh-wcat,  in  which  direction  it  may 
be  said  to  enter  the  ocean  in  one  vast 
volume.  As  it  approflcbes  the  estu- 
ary, ^veral  minor  streams  branch  olf 
from  the  main  trunk,  but  they  never 
reach  the  sea^  being  absorbed  by  the 
sands  of  the  desert,  tost  in  an  enor- 
mous salt  morass,  or  drawn  off  by 
the  natives  to  irrigate  their  fields. 
From  the  ^ea  up  to  Hyderabad,  the 
Indus  is  generally  about  a  mik  wide, 
varying  in  depth  from  two  to  five 
fathoms;  at  Lahore  Bunder  it  is 
four  miles  broad ;  stilt  further  down, 
atDharajay  Bunder,  nine  miles  ;  and 
at  the  eiitremc  of  the  land  twelve 
miles  from  shore  lo  f^hore.  It  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance  that  the 
tidea  are  not  perceptible  in  the  Indus 
at  a  greater  distance  than  sixty  or 
siJtty-five  miles  from  the  sea.  At  the 
inoutb,  the  bore,  or  abrupt  influx 
of  the  tide,  is  high  and  dangerous, 
a(id  the  velocity  of  the  current  has 
been  estimated  at  four  miles  per  hour, 
but  this  rauat  vary  Rreatlv  at  different 
places-  Like  the  Nile  ana  the  Ganges, 
the  Indua  is  always  de&cribed  as  hav- 
ing a  delta,  but  at  present,  except 
during  the  height  of  the  rain$,  the 
expression  does  not  apply,  and  the 
river  cannot  with  propriety  be  said  to 
have  more  than  one  mouth  „  Neither 
does  the  tpace  of  land  miscalled  the 


delta,  possess  the  rich  and  luxuril 
v^etatlon  seen  near  the  debouchi 
of  the  more  sacred  stream.  On  | 
contrary,  as  the  sea  h  approach ed^l 
dry  parts  exhibit  nothing  but  slij 
scrubby  brushwood,  the  rematoi| 
and  much  the  larger  portion^ 
sand,  noi^me  aaline  swamps,  or  i 
low  salt  lakes. 

In  Hindostiin  there  are  four  rivi 
which  were  once  much  dreaded  ^ 
religious  people.  It  was  forbid 
even  to  touch  the  waters  of  the  ^ 
ramnaiisa,  to  bathe  in  the  Carali 
(a  Bengal  river  called  Curvatya  in  1 
maps),  to  swim  in  the  Gundudt,' 
to  cross  the  Attock.  The  prohtl 
tion,  however,  may  be  evaded  ] 
cros$bg  the  Indus  above  its  juq 
tion  with  the  Attock.  In  Acbel 
time  a  body  of  Rajpoots,  with  thi 
attendant  Brahmins,  crossed  the  I 
dus  lo  chastise  some  refractory  ^ 
ghan  tribes  ;  and  Bralimins  who  d«| 
in  Hindostan,  cro$s  it  daily  witli«| 
scruple.  There  are  other  Braho^ 
and  Hindoos  of  all  dcaominatta| 
who  cross  it  to  visit  the  holy  plai 
in  the  west ;  but  these  persons  ha 
renounced  the  world,  and  retain  U 
lew  nractices  of  their  castes.  Thoii 
highly  respected,  nobody  presnmetl 
eat  or  communicate  with  them  |  D 
they  go  in  crowds  to  receive  thi 
blessing.  1 

This  river  is  called  the  SindhuJ 
Sindhns  in  Sanscrit,  and  Aub  Sm 
or  the  water  of  Sinde,  by  the  Pi 
srans.  By  Abul  Fazel  it  ih  describ 
as  follows  :  **  According  to  some  t| 
Sinde  rises  between  Cashmere  M 
Cashgar,  while  others  plttce  its  sou^ 
in  Khatai.  It  runs  through  the 
ritories  oF  Sewad,  Attock,  Bcna 
Chowpareh,  and  the  territoHei 
the  Baloochtes,"  From  Attock  do 
wards  to  Mooltan,  this  river  has 
tained  the  name  of  Attock,  and  i 
ther  down  that  of  Soor  or  Shoe 
but  it  is  generally  known  to  Asiati 
by  the  name  of  Sinde<  From  tl 
length  of  its  course,  and  the  grct 
ness  of  its  volume,  the  Indus  may  ] 
reckoned  among  the  greatest  ri?| 
of  the  world,  many  of  itif  tributlj 
Htreama  being  little  inferior  in  mi^ 
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tudetosome  of  the  most  considerable 
rivers  of  Europe,  and  its  channel  for 
nine  hundred  miles,  from  Attock  to 
the  sea,  presents  a  strong  and  distinct 
barrier  to  the  west  agunst  external 
invasion.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  the  Indus  ever  attained 
among  the  Hindoos  that  reputation 
for  sanctity,  which  they  have  without 
any  apparent  reason  attached  to 
many  mferior  streams :  yet  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  when 
first  crossed  by  the  Mahomedans, 
both  banks  were  inhabited  by  sects  of 
the  Bndiminical  persuasion,  of  course 
equally  interested  in  promoting  its 
celebrity;  but  probably  it  then,  as 
DOW,  flowed  through  a  sterile  coun- 
try and  barbarous  people,  and  never 
attracted  the  attention  of  poet  or 
divine.  The  distance  of  its  source 
from  the  sea  has  never  been  traced 
higher  up  than  1,350  miles,  but  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  that,  including 
windings,  the  total  length  of  its  course 
does  not  fall  short  of  1,700  miles. — 
(Blpkiiutone,  Macartney^  PolHnger, 
BenneU,  Wil/ord,  4-f.) 

Ikjadree  Hii4L8.»-Certain  heights 
io  the  Deccan,  which  separate  the 
province  of  Candeish  from  a  native 
division  contiguous,  named  by  them 
the  pungleterry.  They  present  an 
extraordinary  aspect,  and  afford  a  sin- 
gular specimen  of  the  fantastic  shapes 
that  rocks  of  the  trap  formation  as- 
sume ;  some  of  the  heights,  after  se- 
vieral  stages,  terminate  in  a  level  table- 
land; others  rise  still  higher,  but  on  a 
reduced  scale,  so  as  to  leave  unoccu- 
pied a  portion  of  the  subjacent  table ; 
and  this  succession  is  several  times 
repieated  until  the  mountain  ends  in 
an  insulated  columnar  mass, — {Jeu, 

Ilf JELLEX. — See  HiDJELLBE. 

-  Jnjbeam.-^A  town  in  the  North- 
em  Circars,  six  miles  south  from  Co- 
Hnga ;  lat,  16*»45'  N„  Ion.  82*»18'  E. 

Imnaoonda, — Atowa  in  the  North- 
em  Circars,  district  of  Guntoor,  fifty- 
three  miles  N.W.  from  Ongole ;  lat. 
I5*&5r  N.,  Ion.  7^  44'  E,  About 
twelya  miles  east  of  ^his  place  is  the 


hill  of  Buggleconda,  which  is  const* 
dered  by  many,  both  natives  and  Eu- 
ropeans, as  an  extinct  volcano,  a 
rare  object  in  Hindostan.  There  ii 
no  record,  however,  or  even  tradi- 
tion of  anv  eraption  of  lava,  nor  U 
there  anv  thing  to  be  seen  on  the  top 
in  the  least  resembling  a  crater. 
Among  the  natives  it  is  remarkable 
for  the  frequent  earthquakes  it  expe- 
riences. It  IS  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  height  from  the  plain,  and  is  co- 
vered with  large  smooth  stones,  hav- 
ing a  few  bushes  in  the  narrow 
chasms.  According  to  Dr.  Heync 
the  whole  mountain  is  composed  oi 
basalt,  dry,  hard,  and  sonorous.  The 
earthquakes  here  frequently  take 
place  several  times  in  the  course  of  a 
month,  and  are  sometimes  so  violeni 
as  to  move  the  houses  of  the  adjaceni 
villages,  and  roll  down  large  stones 
from  the  hill  into  the  adjacent  plain, 
The  Innaconda  hill  has  also  the  re- 
putation of  being  an  extinct  volcano, 
but,  like  that  of  Boggleconda,withoul 
any  very  strong  claims  to  the  dis« 
tinction,  as  it  exhibits  no  traces  0I 
lava,  nor  of  any  substance  resembling 
it  except  basalt. — (Heyne,  ^c) 

Ibrawady  Rivee  (Iravaii,  tht 
name  of  Jndra*9  elephant  J,  —  Thi 
sources  of  this  f;reat  river  have  been 
recently  ascertained  to  exist  among 
the  lofty  mountains,  about  fifty  mile« 
north  of  a  principal  Borkhampti  viK 
lage  N.E.  or  the  Brahmaputra,  situ- 
ated about  lat.  27^  30"  N.,  where  il 
first  appears  in  the  form  of  numerous 
mountain  streams,  which  afterwardi 
unite,  but  even  then  in  the  above  la- 
titude, it  is  of  moderate  breadth,  and 
easily  fordable.  The  lofty  moun- 
tainous chain  (probably  a  continu- 
ation of  the  Himalaya^  presents  so 
complete  a  barrier  to  ttie  north,  that 
the  fact  that  the  Irrawady  is  not  s 
continuation  of  the  river  of  Tibet 
(the  Sanpoo)  may  be  considered  as 
establbhed.  The  course  of  this  river, 
after  quitting  the  mountains,  is  nearly 
north  and  south,  and  it  is  to  the 
Burmese  dominions  what  the  Ganges 
is  to  Bengal,  at  once  a  source  of  ter* 
tiliiation  and  of  inland  navigatidni 
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comiecting  tlie  different  province* 
from  the  kontiers  of  Tibet  and  Ctiina 
ti^  the  sea. 

The  swelling  of  the  Irrawsdy  river 
l«not  so  much  connected  with  the 
qiiantit)'  of  rain  tlmt  talh  la  the  low 
counlrieS}  as  by  the  heavy  ahowers 
in  the  mount£tinoii8  part  of  its  tract, 
which  indicate*  a  long  courae.  Whilst 
the  dr<3U^ht  in  the  champaign  dibtdeCs 
i«  very  great »  the  river  rises  to  iiit 
usuaJ  ht;igbt;  the  part  near  the  city 
of  Ava  hciRg  rarely  rctVeshed  by  co- 
pious rains,  but,  like  E^pt,  depends 
on  the  overflowing  of  na  river  for  a 
supply  of  moisture.  In  the  month* 
ofJuuejJuly,  and  August,  the  Irra- 
wadvi  which  during  the  hot  and  dry 
season  simvly  winds  over  its  sandy 
t>ed,  swells  over  its  banks,  and  inun- 
dates the  subjacent  country*  The 
current  h  very  rapid,  but  nartly  is 
eounleracte^I  by  the  strength  of  the 
«Outh-we:&t  monfioon. 

When  the  British  troops  entered 
Prome  in  1 825^  thi«  river  was  forty 
feet  below  the  level  of  ita  banks  :  byt 
after  some  d&yn  it  rose  so  rapidly  m 
to  inundate  the  cavalry  cantonments* 
After  reiuaiiiiui*  stationary  for  neveral 
days,  the  inundation  suhsided,  and 
the  stream  resumed  its  natural  l>ed. 
After  a  few  weekn,  however,  it  ro»e 
a^ain,  which  nHiug;^  are  said  to  occur 
ifiree  times  a  year,  diminishing  in 
volume  each  time  until  it  falls  to  its 
lowest  ebb*  Notwithstanding  the 
general  appellatiou  of  this  river  i*  the 
Irrawady^  yet  dlflerent  parts  of  it  are 
distingiitshed  by  diflerent  nameiif 
taken  frnm  places  of  note  on  its  bank, 
lis  principal  subsidiary  .stream  la  the 
Kevndnenn  which  see,  and  aUo  the 
article  AiiSAM.^ — (Sj^meSt  F.  BucAartam, 
lAruL   Trttnl^  Lieutt,  ^urkam  ami 

laKi* — A  town  in  Northern  Hin- 
duaan,  formerly  the  principal  canton- 
ment of  Uiunier  Singh,  the  Gorkha 
CO  mm  at  ider,  but  more  recently  the 
retiidence  of  the  Raja  of  Baghul ;  lat. 
rN*,  lon.rb^or  E, 

tsLAMABAD  fik<  reMid^nce  offaiik). 
— A  town  in  the  province  of  Bengal, 
ilUirict  of  Chittagong,  situated  on 


the  west  side  of  the  Ch 
about  eight  miles  aboiP 
with  the  *jea^  and  31 7  Jfl 
distance  east  from  Cal43 

N*,  lon<  91**  4r  K 
bourhood  a  ^ort  of  cii 
from  cotton,  and  vessid 
able  burthen  are  built ^ 
ported  timber  and  of  I 
the  growth  of  the  dtsti^ 
F»2el,  in  1583,  it  is  d« 
lows  ;  "  Chittagong  \W. 
situated  among  trees  oi 
the  sea.  It  is  a  great  i 
ing  the  resort  of  Christ 
m  ere  hjm  IS, " — {Abui  t 

Llamabab. — A  larg 
province  of  Cushmcr^ 
the  north  side  id'  the  J% 
nine  niilcii  E^S.E.  Ira| 
Cashmere;  lat*  Ij 
13'  E,  The  Jhvlum  b 
through  the  narrow  w 
mountninj^  and  has  a^ 
about  eighty  yard*  act 
*^.) 

IsLAWfooa  f the  riH^ 
A  town  in  ihe  provif 
eighty-five  miles  N*  b 
city  of  J ey II OOF ;  laL  J 

ISLAMNAGUa*  A  U 

gun n ah  in  the  proviti 
which  although  oidy  § 
(toui  the  city  uf  Bopai 
belonged  to  Siadia,  by 
through  the  medijatioi^ 
govermnent,  were  j*r 
change   for   otliLT  t« 
trausferred  to  Bopaul  j 
ion*  77*31' Iistai 
fluence  of  three  atrwj 
natural  ditch  on  (brtn 
the  fourth  it  ta  \imtm 
pas^ble  tni^rass,  uo  V 
reckoned  one  of  tlie 
tressej  in  India.    It  ^ 
Dost  Mahomed,  the  \ 
Bofiaul  dynasty,  ab«( 
contains  tlie  tomhi 
descendants* 

IsHAtrLAaAJo. — A  ti 
vince  of  DeUii,  i 
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from  Pattiallali ;  lat.  30®  1(K  N.,  Ion. 

Itchapoor. — A  town  the  Northern 
Circarsy  thirty  miles  S.W.  from  Gan- 
jam;  lat.  19°>N.,  Ion.  35°  E.  This 
.i9  a  place  of  some  extent  with  the 
ruins  of  a  mud  fort,  situated  in  a  fine 
^country  in  the  midst  of  mangoe- 
groves,  oa  the  northern  branch  of 
the  'Sonapoor  river,  but  it  is  st rag- 
ling  and  ill-buitt.  Formerly  there 
was  a  small  cantonment  here,  but 
since  the  district  courts  have  been 
established  at  Burrampoor,  the  troops 
have  been  also  transferred  to  that 
place. — {Ful/arton,  4^c.) 


J. 

Jabooau.^A  town  in  the  province 
6f  Malwa,  subdivision  ot  Rath, 
the  capital  of  a  petty  principality  be- 
longing to  Raja  Bhugwunt  Singh; 
lat.  22°  46'  N.,  Ion.  74°  3^  E,  This 
place  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  rich 
valley  at  the  bottom  of  a  fange  of 
high  mountains.  The  roads  through- 
out the  Jabooab  territory  are  to- 
lerably good,  the  country  well  water- 
ed, but  the  hills  are  covered  with 
low  jungle.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  consist  of  the  more 
civilized  classes  of  the  Bheel  race. 
In  1819  the  gross  revenues  of  Ja. 
booah  were  computed  at  50,000  ru- 
pees,  but  they  were  expected  to 
amount  to  80,000  in  1824.- (A/oA 
eo/m,  4"^.) 

.  Jacatra. — A  district  in  the  island 
of  Java,  which  was  formerly  govern- 
ed by  its  own  kings,  but  tlie  last  of 
.these  having  been  subdued  by  the 
-Dutch  East-India  Company  in  A.D. 
•1619,  they  have  ever  since  possessed 
•  it  by  right  of  conquest.  Before  this 
revolution,  Jacatra  town  was  the  ca- 
pital, but  has  since  been  superseded 
by  Batavia,  which  was  built  very 
near  the  former  by  the  Dutch  go- 
vernor-general, John  Pietersen  Coen, 
immediately  after  its  conquest.  The 
"ancient  name  of  the  Jacatra  district 
waiB  Sunda  Kaiapa,  from  whence  the 


straits  derived  their  name.— 
rtfttf^,  4-c.) 

Jacotta. — A  town  on  tl 
coast  of  Cochin,  where,  accor 
a  tradition  in  Malabar,  St.  ' 
landed;  lat.  10°  10'  N.,  Ion. 
E. 

Jaffierabad  (Jafarabad 
town  in  the  province  of  Berar, 
five  miles  north  from  Jaulr 
20°  13' N.,  Ion.  76°  14'  E. 

Jaffiergunge  (Jafarganj 
town  in  the  province  of  Ben^ 
trict  of  Dacca  Jelnlpoor,  situ 
the  north  bank  of  the  Ganges 
forty-two  miles  W.  by  N.  fr 
city  of  Dacca. 

Jafnapatam. — A  town  a 
tress  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  \ 
at  some  distance  from  the  mail 
but  there  is  a  communical 
means  of  an  inlet  navigable  foi 
lat.  9°  36'  N.,  Ion.  79°  50'  E. 
fort  is  of  a  pentagonal  for 
regularly  built,  with  five  b 
broad   ditches,    and  an  ex 
glacis ;  the  pettah  stands  ball 
to  the  eastward,  containing 
thousand    inhabitants,  of 
shades,  colours,  and  religic 
account  of  its  salubrity  ar 
ness,  Jafna  is  a  great  res 
Dutch  families,  and  it  is 
district  in  Ceylon  the  n 
which  exceeds  the  expendit 
culture  flourishes,  and  m 
cially  the  cultivation  of  tot 
two  other  articles  of  expc 
trunks  of  palmira-trees  a 
shells.  Dependent  on  the 
vince,  and  at  a  small  di 
shore,  are  several  islands, 
Dutch  have  named  after  tl 
cities  Delft,  Leyden,  Ha; 
Amsterdam.    On  these, 
cattle  are  bred,  the  pasturi 
cellent.    The  Jafnapatau: 
comprehends  rather  less 
fourth  of  the  whole  island 
by  far  the  most  populous, 
its   limits  the  ruins  of 
churches  are  still  to  be  se 
ceval^  Cordiner^  ^c) 

Jaganaikpoorau.— A 


tlement  in  ihe  Northern  Ci rears,  dis- 
trict of  R[ijamurulrj%  sitimtcd  oil  the 
banks  of  the  siimtl  river  Eli^eram, 
about  forty  miles  travelling  distance 
from  the  town  of  Raj^nuindry.  This 
H  now  a  very  miserable  ptuce,  with- 
out coloni^U,  except  the  Dutch  re- 
sident, and  the  European  dwellings 
in  ruins.  Tliere  is  still  a  tolerable 
ba^r;  and  two  pagodas  with  hand- 
some porticoeJt,  covered  vvtth  large 
figures  well  finished  in  shell  chunam, 
form  a  useful  landmark  for  vessels 
etecring  into  Coringa  bay. — ( Fufiar- 
ion,  Sf^c.) 

Jaoefoor  f  Jthftjpmr), — A  town 
or  (urge  village  in  the  province  of 
Oriiisaf  district  of  Cut  tack,  thirty- 
five  miles  N*N,E.  from  the  citv  of 
Cuttack  J  lat,  20^  N.,  Ion,  ^' 
E*  Tht5  place  attiods  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Byturnee  f  iver,  which  in 
therain.s  almost  half  a  mile  broad. 
It  i^  a  large  straggling  town  com^ 
pOKed  of  uiud  and  thatch  huts,  ex- 
tending one  mile  and  a-half  along 
the  By  t  u  rn  ee,  an  d  st  i  1 1  m  an  u  fac  t  u  res 
a  good  deal  of  cloth.  Daring  the 
Mogul  government  it  wan  a  place  of 
importance,  and  ihe  remijins  of 
veral  Mahoniedan  edifices  ore  still 
visible ;  but  the  Hindoo  remains  are 
much  the  most  interesting,  more  ea- 
peeiallv  a  sort  of  teiupb  in  the  form 
of  a  gallery,  Thiii  contains  a  collection 
of  images  of  a  sit  at  lire  rather  exceed- 
ing the  human,  curiously  carved  in 
bbck  stone  of  an  exquisite  polish, 
representing  the  principal  deities  of 
the  Hindoo  Pantheon,  surrounded  by 
their  attendants  and  per&ontBed  at- 
tributes. The  most  remarkable  is 
ihe  skeleton  lignre  of  an  aged  femalej 
in  the  style  of  the  skeleton  figure  at 
Elorn,  and  in  the  vicinity  many 
imiges  and  architectural  riTing  are 
found  scattered  about.  Jagepoor  in 
deemed  a  holy  place,  and  called  the 
first  gate  of  Jnggertiauth,  to  whom 
there  is  a  temple  dudicatcd,  renem^ 
bling  the  great  pagoda  at  Pooree, 

T  h  c  n  u  nic  ro  u  s  w  el  l-cx  ec  u  te  d  stone 
temples  on  both  sides  of  the  Byturnee 
prore  the  aneicrit  sanctity  of  t^'e 
place,  formerly  the  capital  of  the 


Orissan  nmnarchy  (nol  of 
principality) ;  bot  rhe  remai 
nour  or  palace  present  onl; 
ftisftd  heap  of  ruins*  Bcsf' 
claims  to  veneration,  Jiig4 
rives  great  mythological  tm| 
from  itn  resting  on  the  nm 
large  giant  or  demon  overthj 
Vi?*huu,  named  Gaya  Asui  ' 
head  is  under  Gaya  in  Hi 
feet  ai  liajamundn'.  Withii 
closure  of  a  temple  here, 
well  or  pit,  that  reaches  do 
navel  of  the  monster,  in 
Hindoo    pilgrims  throw 
swectmeatia,  in  order  to  exd 
sins  of  their  mnccstors, 
during  a  sudden  rising  of  th4 
the  accumulated  mass  of 
cake  was  regorged,  and  deliM 
whole  precincts  with  fiUh.  Ji 
was  attacked  hy  Toghan  Khi 
Mahomed  an  viceroy  of  Be 
early  as  A. D.  1^43,  and  eari 
eighteenth  century  was  the  n 
of  Mahomed  Tutky  Khan,  tin 
nor  of  the  province,  who  was  < 
by  the  Nabob  of  Bengal. — C 
PitlfartoHt  Siewarif  Uptmt  \ 

Jag  SIRE. — In  the  Carnali 

Jageam  fjtjt/agrantftj, — j 
in  the  Delhi  province,  tweii 
miles  S»E.from  Luddeeanna; 
40'  N.,  Ion.  75°  2b'  E. 

Ja«il, — A  town  lu  theprti 
Ajmeer,  fifty- eight  miles  N.I 
the  city  of  Ajmeer ;  lat.  Sj^ 
Ion.  73*  W  E. 

Jah jow. — A  village  in  the  | 
of  Agra,  fifteen  miles  S,  by  1 
the  city  of  Agra.  This  plal 
mark  able  for  having  been  tli 
of  two  decisive  battles;  t| 
fought  in  165S,when  Aurengj 
feated  his  brother,  Dara  ^ 
and  the  second  in  1707,  betw 
son  and  grandson  of  Auren^el 
A  Hum  and  Azim  Ushaun,  w] 
latter  was  defi^ated  and  slain^ 

Jahn  itvi  Hive  a.  —  A 
Northern  Hindoslan,  one 
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JALOWM. 


Kttt  find  most  important  tributaries 
to  the  Ganges }  for  although  the 
Bhagirathi  be  esteemed  the  holy  and 
cdebrated  Ganges,  yet  the  JsJineti 
ill  the  largest  stream.  According  to 
native  report  there  is  a  pass  by  the 
course  of  this  river  into  Bhote  or 
Tibet,  by  which  people  from  Reital 
and  the  upper  villages  of  Roween 
eome  to  purchase  salt,  blankets  and 
wool,  in  exchange  for  grain.— ^Copf. 
Hodgson^  4*-) 

Jains. — See  South  Cavaka,  and 
SaAVANA  Belgula. 

Jaittoob. — A  town  in  the  Gujerat 
peninsula,  twenty  miles  N.E.  from 
Jmiaghur;  lat.  W  4^  N.,  Ion.  7^ 
4^E.  In  180B  the  perpetual  tribute 
to  the  Guicowar,  payable  by  the 
Catty  chiefs  oC  Jaitpoor,  was  fixed 
at  38,600  rupees. 

.  Jajabcote  fJharjhara  cata^  the 
bamboo  fortress  or  stockade  J, — A  hilly 
tract  of  country  in  the  Nepaulese  do- 
minions, situated  between  the  Go^- 
gra  and  Bahari ;  but  although  within 
a  fbw  miles'  distance  of  the  king  of 
Dude's  dominions,  little  is  known 
respecting  its  circumstances ;  indeed, 
scarcely  two  natives  call  it  by  the 
same  name.  The  principal  town  is 
at  Matb^ari,  where  the  Nepaulese, 
since  their  conquest,  have  built  a 
ibrt.  The  town  of  Jajarcote  stands 
in  lat.  5V  N.,  Ion.  81''  8'  B.,  135 
miles  N.  by  W.  from  Lucknow. — 
(F.  Buchanan,  4rc.) 

JaJGHua.— >A  town  in  the  province 
of  Ajmeer,  which  was  wrested  from 
the  Rana  of  Odeypoor  by  Zalim 
Singh  of  Kotah,  about  the  year  1803. 
The  surrounding  country  compre- 
hends eighty-four  towns  and  villages, 
twenty-two  of  which  are  exclusively 
Inhabited  by  Meenas.  who  only  pay 
personal  service  to  the  government 
they  live  under. 

Jalalouvob.  — A  town  in  the 
Rungpoor  district,135  mile§  W.N.W. 
from  bacca;  lat.  95""  30"  N.,  Ion.  89° 

J^LUNDia  fjida  JndraJ.  —  A 
town  In  the  provinca  of  Ifahore,  for- 


merly a  residence  of  t 
and  still  inhabited  by  s< 
descendants,  but  subW 
Seikhs;  lat.  SI''  18"  N., 
E.,  fif^y-two  miles  S.E.  fr 
The  modem  houses  are 
structed  from  the  mine 
of  those  formerly  occu| 
A%hans.  In  1808  Jallim 
in  iaghire  by  two  broti 
with  each  other,  in  pr* 
which  they  kept  up  a  c 
charge  of  fire-arms  dun 
and  at  night  set  fire  to 
corn  fielcU,  until  they  w< 
dued  by  Runjeet  Singh  c 
iUth  Register,  4v.) 

Jalnapoob. — ^A  distri 
vince  of  Aurungabad  1 
the  Nizam,  situated  betw 
and  £Och  deerees  of  no 
The  principal  towns  are 
napoor,  and  Findka ; 
streams  the  Poorna  and 
At  the  Maharatta  peace 
territory  was  ceded  to  th 
vemment,  and  afterward 
by  the  latter  to  the  Nizs. 
a  brigade  of  troops  ha 
stationed  within  the  limi 
poor,  and  it  has  annua 
versed  for  many  years  b 
tionaries,  scarcely  any  th 
respecting  its  condition. 

Jalna. — A  town  in  1 
of  Aurungabad,  the  ca) 
preceding  district,  fort 
from  the  city  of  Aurui 
19^  52"  N.,  Ion.  76**  8' E 
is  intersected  by  a  small : 
side  of  which  is  a  town, 
a  town  and  fort,  in  th 
which  a  brigade  of  Brit 
cantoned.— (7/ A  and  12 
4-c.) 

Jalown.^A  consider 
the  province  of  Agra,  s 
aently  rising  ground,  thin 
from  Kalpee;  lat.  26° 
79''13'E.  Before  the 
minions  extended  thus 
was  a  considerable  mai 
traffic,  especially  of  cc 
was  transported  from 
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CauojTOor  an  the  Giuigesi,  u  diatauce 
of  seventy  niiles,  and  hence  to  Mir- 
zapoor  by  water.  Ct>tton  of  a  goi>J 
quaJity  is  at  ill  cultivaledin  theiicigb- 
bourhood,  frequeotly  inLcNnix«<l  with 
grain.  Nana  Govind  Kow,  ruler  of 
Jdlown,  died  in  J  and  was  sue- 
ceeded  by  his  son  Balarow.  By  the 
decea^  of  the  first,  penstQus  to  the 
amount  of  l,Ja,3()ft  rupees  per  an- 
num out  of  tbe  Saugur  revenue 
lapsed  to  the  British  government, 
these  stipends*  having  been  expressily 
conlerred  as  life-graQta.— (/'a^/ir  MX 

Jalobe. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Ajraeer,  thirty -three  miles  south 
from  Odeypoor ;  hit       30'  N,,  Ion, 

Jal&a. — A  town  in  the  province  of 
M^twa,  pergunnah  of  Maheidpoor^ 
which  in  18:^0  contained  about  3Q0 
houaest.  tt  $tands  ul>out  ten  miles 
north  from  Maheidpoor ;  lat.  23^  W 
N.,  ion.  75^  48^ 

Jalba  Patun. — See  Patitk* 

Jaui££. — A  district  on  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  Sumatra,  extending 
along  a  river  of  the  same  nacne,  in 
A.D,  it  was  bounded  on  the 

tiorth^ast  by'  the  straits  west  of  the 
Lingen  Archipelago;  on  the  north- 
west by  thick  forejjts  that  separate  it 
from  Indragiri ;  to  the  westward  by 
the  celebrated  empire  of  Menancobow 
and  the  Korinchi  country  ;  and  to  the 
SDUih-east  bj^-  a  wild  wo  oily  tract,  par- 
tially occupied  by  the  Kubries,  an 
idolatrous  race  subject  to  the  raja  of 
Palembang.  The  country  on  the  sea- 
coast  is  flEit  and  swampy,  but  rii^sas 
it  recedes  from  the  shore  towards  the 
central  chain  of  mountains,  every 
where  much  intersected  by  strearus 
and  rivers^  on  whose  banks  only  cul- 
tivation is  attempted  every  where  else 
being  one  undisturbed  jungle.  At  the 
town  of  Jaml»ee  the  surface  is  only 
twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
liver  when  driest-  The  soil  m  a  bed 
of  vegetable  mould  covering  a  bed  of 
elay  juixcd  with  fine  sand, under  which » 
at  the  depth  of  twelve  feet,  is  a  stra- 
tura  of  peat*  Neither  btone  nor  gravel 


belong  naturally  to  the  ioii 
meat  Si  of  quarts  and  iron^ 
washed  down  by  the  Jam! 
which  is  said  to  have  its  sou 
mountain*  of  Menancabo* 
the  town  of  Jamhee  is  thrai 
deep  at  low  water,  and  4 
broad.  When  swelled  by  tl 
rise»  Meen  feet  and  inundatl 
country. 

In  1820  iambee  town  w« 
contain  700  men  capable  « 
arms,  and  in  all  about  3,001 
Between  this  capital  and-; 
there  are  fifty  rivers,  on  each 
there  are  petty  trading  oi 
towns,  Of  both,  according  | 
stances*  These  are  goveruot 
chiefs,  who^e  dominions  «ij 
mtted  by  the  strength  of  hid 
power,  little  com[>arativelj 
inland  country  being  mhabi 
sideii  the  (ijced  popnlatioiij  \ 
on  the  sea-coast  a  distinct 
Orang  Lant,  or  men  of  the 
live  perpetually  in  small 
are  a  squalid,  half-naked, 
looking  race,  generally  coi 
cutaneous  eruptions,  T\ 
also  are  aquatic  animals,  m 

tyreferring  a  residence  on 
1UUSCS  raised  on  posts  in  tfl 
a  swamp,  to  dwelling  on  the 
dry  iipots  in  their  immediate 
The  consequence  is  that  th 
agriculture,  depend  on  thil^ 
seldom  cultivate  even  the  cc 
roots  and  vegetables  for  d 
sumption.  Further  inland  at 
the  cultivticors  are  two  dis^ 
viz,  thi;  Orang  Alias,  a 
Menancabo w,  and  the  On 
a  tribe  of  Battas,  who  rai^ 
pepper* — {Ihi^cU^ny  tVothttf 

Jambee.— ^The  capital  of- 
district,  situated  in  latitudf 
aod  eighty- three  miles  dif 
the  mouth  of  the  riv^r* 
ihii  place  extended  aUol 
fourths  of  a  mile  on  both  si 
river,  and  consisted  mostl 
huts  and  hovels,  inter uii^ 
few  of  a  superior  descrjj 
none  of  masonry.  A  sm^ 
raft  Ls  not  an  uacouunpn 
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to  eoch  hoitte.  Th«  chief  product* 
ate  dmgon^s-bloody  benioin,  mnd  rat- 
Uns;  the  imports  coarse  Europesn  and 
Chinese  ware,  opiom,  and  Siamese 
salt;  and  the  trade  is  almost  wholly 
confined  to  Singapoor.  In  the  town 
snd  neighbourhood  Lieut.  Crooke  and 
Mr.  Ibbetson,  in  1820,  discovered 
many  Hindoo  granite  statues  of  va- 
rious descriptions,  some  almost  of  full 
■If e :  but  the  natives  had  no  tradition 
of  their  origin,  nor  could  they  point 
out  the  vestiges  of  any  temple  to 
which  they  miglvt  have  belonged.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  some  such 
remains  do  exist  in  the  neighbour- 
liood,  from  the  number  of  carved 
atones  (which  must  have  been  all  trans- 
ported from  the  central  mountains) 
scattered  about  in  different  parts  of 
the  town.  The  great  eruption  of  the 
Sumbhawa  volcano  was  heard  hcre» 
and  the  trees  covered  wkb  a»hes.-r* 
iJfdbcUon,  Crooke,  ^  c.) 

Jamboe  fJambhuJ. — A  town  and 

Eetty  principality  in  the  Kohistan,  or 
igblands  of  the  Lahore  province, 
lat.  3i**  56'  N.,  Ion.  74^  38'  E..  ninety- 
seven  miles  north  from  Ainritsir.  The 
limits  of  the  Jamboe  raja's  territories 
fluctuate  greatly  accordmg  to  circum- 
stances, and  he  is  generally  tributary 
to  the  Seiks.  In  1783  the  revenues 
of  tbjs  principality  were  estimated  at 
fiv^  lacks  of  rup^,  besides  that  pro- 
duced by  Biiddoo  and  Chandahnee. 
Tb«  face  of  the  country  is  hilly  and 
woodjr,  nnd  the  greater  portion  thinly 
^habited,  owing  to  the  incursions  of 
the  Seiksy  add  the  predatory  habits 
of  its  natives.  The  road  to  the  city 
^  Jiamboe  in  a  south-west  direction 
fies  throu^  a  defile  of  B9^d^  for  many 
miles j  the  sides  of  w|iic!i '  consist  of 
lofty  rocks  nearly  peipendlcular. 
•  The  lown  of  Jaiqlibe  stands  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  and  contains  two  divi- 
sionsy  called  the  upper  and  lower 
towns.  The  bottom  of  the  hiM  is 
washed  by  the  Ravey,  here  about 
forty  or  fifty  yards  broad,  and  fordable 
at  most  teasons  of  the  year,  with 
many  water-mills  on  its  banks  tor  the 

Cinding  of  corn.  In  1 783  (for  we 
ve  DO  mora  recent  intelligence) 


Jamboe  was  a  town  of  c< 
commercial  resort,  as  it 
entrepot  between  Cashme 
Delhi  province ;  but  so  ma 
have  taken  place  since  thai 
tlic  trade  has  also  probably 
a  great  variety  of  mutati 
shawW  then  exported  frotr 
by  this  rcHite  were  packed 
a  certain  weight  and  ascerts 
andwere  not  subsequently  < 
til  they  reached  their  destin 
These  Mes  were  usually 
men,  natives  of  Cashmen 
cipitous  nature  of  the  co 
eluding  the  employment  ol 
that  purpose.  Jamboe  is 
producing  a  white  mulbcrr 
quRiite  flavour. 

How  this  little  territory 
name  (Jambhu)  which  in  1 
Hindoo  mythological  poei 
to  designate  all  India  (Jai 
pa),  wa  are  not  informed, 
of  these  compositions  allusi 
to  a  temple  of  the  sun  in  9 
on  the  river  Chandrabhaga 
naub  or  Acesines),  alleged 
pundits  to  have  been  situi 
where  near  to  the  raodci 
Jamboe.  The  ancient  J Mn 
is  described  as  having  bcco 
ed  by  a  salt  sea,  and  it  is  p 
ocean  may  at  one  time  ha' 
to  the  base  of  these  mounts 
ing  the  high  table-land  into 
(Fortter,  F,  Buchanan, 

Jamvootrs. — A  fortifie 
the  province  of  Bejapoor, 
Darwar.    In  1820,  when 
Dr.  Marshall,  this  place  wa 
Vencatty  Row,  under  tl 
Dessye,  who  formerly  c' 
whole  subsistence  from  es 
der :  but  was  much  estet 
own  people,  for,  whatevi 
took  in  desolating  the 
neighbours,  he  was  very  i 
an  opposite  treatment  wo 
his  own.  Jambootee  in  c 
exhibited  an  appearance 
neatness  and  comfort,  whi 
with  the  neiffhbouring  tow 
the  Dessye  himself  betra; 
ual  ^igns  in  his  manDcrs 
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croiH  robi?er^  which  he  in  realilj  wa«» 

Jamohaut. —  A  remarkiiblc  pas* 
al  the  extremity  of  the  tublcJiirtd  of 
Mill  wa  toward?;  the  Nerbudd  a,  through 
ihe  Vindbya  moontiijnfi,  m  the  pro- 
vince of  Malwa,  nbout  thirty  milci* 
8,  by  W,  from  Indore  ;  lat,  -32^ 
N..  Ion.  75^  4il'  E..  2,3328  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ^ent  ViruU 
hyan  chain  rises  here  about  l,f;00  feet 
Dearly  perpeiiJicuLar  from  the  valley 
of  the  Nerbudda,  and  the  high  road 
by  Mhc)ahor  from  the  Detcan  scal- 
ing this  ghaut>tran*;porti  the  traveller 
at  once  by  a  steep  ascent  to  tlic  table- 
]«nd  of  Malwa,  There  is  anotbi^r 
pasfi  to  the  eas^t  of  the  Jdmrjbaut  by 
the  Kotccdnh  and  Jamaua  ghuiiiii 
from  Mheyfihur  to  Miindow,  of  an  en- 
tirely different  dHiracter,  there  being 
po  abrupt  acclivity^  the  road  winding 
for  a  loni;  tract  through  the  uilds  of 
the  mountiiiniJ* — iFuHar/on^  ^^c.) 

jAMnaoo  fot  PalieJ  Lake, — A 
lake  in  Tibet  of  a  singular  construe* 
tton,  and,  according  to  native  autho- 
rity, situated  somewhere  about  the 
twenty -ninth  degree  of  north  latitude 
and  ninety-fiflh  of  cast  longitude ;  but 
its  exiHtence  in  any  shape  whatever 
m  ay  b  e  c  on.sid  ered  doub  t  fu  L  A  cc  ord  - 
In^  to  a  chief  of  the  Mismees,  there  is 
a  Fargo  Ikd^e  about  the  above  position^ 
in  the  country  of  the  Gendoos,  which 
gives  riRe  to  a  river  that  flows  c&^t- 
ward.  This  is  possibly  the  Jamdroo 
PaltOj  and  the  river  may  be  the  Bo- 
fiaifh,  which  is  said  to  How  eastward 
as  far  as  the  meridian  of  Koliaber, 
then  turaa  west,  and  enter*  the  Brah- 
maputra opposite  to  Goalpara.  It  is 
also  called  the  Demosba,  and  may  be 
the  Omchoo  of  Duhalde,  in  whose  map 
a  large  lake  occurs^  without  any  name, 
and  placed  south  of  Peiti  near  the 
San  poo ;  but  It  appears  to  be  too  far 
west,  nor  does  the  Onjchoo  rise  froui 
it. — {FitbUc  Journaltt  4'^*) 

jANAEPooft. — A  town  in  Ihe  pro- 
vince of  Malwa,  division  of  Mimde?j' 
fior,  close  to  the  fort  of  that  name,  of 
ivhirh  it  is  in  iWi  a  part  of  the  pcttah. 
It  a  tan  da  on  the  £>uw  river,  and  iu 


1820  contained  about  300  U 

jA^amMA. — A  village  in  ] 
vince  of  Bengal,  district  of  Bi 
sitnated  on  the  river  Gan| 
having  a  renvarkable  fakccr'a 
its  neighbourhood. 

Janjowta. — A  town  in  ! 
vince  of  Beeder,  fifty-four  | 
from  the  city  of  that  namrj 
SO' N,,  Ion.  7*f  5l'B, 

Jan^i:t. — A  town  in  the , 
of  Del hij  district  of  Merut, 
the  scat  of  the  Seids  of  Bara» 
crfuJ  during  the  anarchical  | 
the  Delhi  empire,  anbsequenl 
death  of  Aurengzebc ;  lat.  35 
^CispL  Hodgson,  ifr.) 

Jai'awa,— A  town  and  foi 
the  north  coast  of  the  inland 
thirtv-aiJt  mi  lea  N,N.E*  fron 
rang";  Int.  0°  3^' S„  loti,  11 C 
The  Chinese  here  form  a  com 
portion  of  the  population  and 
a  temple.  Three  miles  inlarM 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Javane* 
Japara.  According  to  a  censi 
by  thcBritish  government  in  I 
dmsbna  of  Japara  and  Jawi 
tained  103,£3>0  inhabitantf*,  ^ 
nnmlK*r  l^,S$tO  were  Clune^ieJ 
JffSt  T&nrn,  Stavurlmts^  ^e.)  , 

Jaresano, — A  town  in  t 
paulcsc  dominions^  situated  ] 
east  side  of  the  A  run,  in  a  plf 
cnftivafed  Co un try #  atwut  nin^ 
mile«i  N*N.W,  from  the  town 
ncah  ;  lat,  ^7'^  T  N-,  Ion.  86* 

J  A I T  c  OE  o  f  J/ttadrva  J. — ^A  J 
aion  of  the  Barramahal  provini 
atecl  above  the  eastern  gha|| 
within  the  ancient  Hindoo  g«i 
cal  limiti  of  Dravida*  It  tm 
name  from  a  fortified  mouatai 

Jaujejuow,— A  town  in  t! 
vince  of  Allahabad,  eight  mile 
from  Cawupoor;  lat.  2^] 
W  W  E,  ■ 

Jauloa.— A  town  in  the  | 
of  Babar,  district  of  Ramg 
miles  N.W,  from  Calcutta  ;i 
23'  iV.,  Ion.  85«  ijW  E, 

JALTM.-r>A  small  town  in  ^ 
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irtnnce  of  MalwA,  ceded  by  Holcar, 

thirty-two  miles  south  from  Indore, 
near  which  is  a  well-built  stone  ghur- 
ry,  converted  by  Sir  John  Malcolm 
into  a  d^pot  for  the  brigade  stationed 
at  Mow.  The  crest  of  tlie  Jaum 
ghaut  is  2fi^S  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  lat.  22*  23'  N.,  Ion.  75*»  49"  E. 

JAc/MMisa. — The  chief  town  of  a 
pergunnah  in  the  province  of  Can- 
deish  and  district  of  Candeishy  ac- 
quired from  the  Peshwa  by  the  Bri- 
tish government,  and  situated  about 
fifty  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  Boorhan- 
poor ;  lat.  20**  64^  N.,  Ion.  75*»  52*  E. 
— {FuUarton,  (J-c.) 

Jauts. — See  BauaTPooa. 
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f  Vava,  barley.  J 

A  large  island  in  the  Eastern  seas, 
situated  between  the  sixth  and  ninth 
degrees  of  south  latitude,  the  south- 
eastern point  being  in  lat.  8*  41'  S., 
Ion.  lU"*  25' £.  To  tlie  south  and 
west  its  shores  are  washed  by  the  In- 
dian ocean ;  to  the  north-west  lies 
the  island  of  Sumatra ;  to  the  north, 
Borneo ;  to  the  north-east,  Celebes ; 
and  to  the  east  it  is  separated  by  two 
narrow  straits  from  Madura  and  Bally 
isles.  In  length  it  has  been  estimated 
at  606  miles ;  its  breadth  varies  from 
135  to  56  miles,  the  superficial  area, 
including  Madura,  comprehending 
about  45,724  souare  miles.  By  the 
natives  it  is  called  Tana  Jawa,  the 
land  of  Java,  and  Nusa  Jawa,  the 
island  of  Java.  In  1815,  daring  the 
British  administration,  it  was  sub- 
divided into  the  following  districts 
and  provinces,  each  of  which  will  be 
found  described  under  its  respective 
head. 

Bantam. 

Batavia  and  eoviroos. 

Buitxeoxorg. 

Priangen  regencies. 

Chenbon. 

Tagal. 

Pacalungan. 

Samarang. 

Kedu. 

Grobogao  and  Jipang. 


Japora  and  Jawi 

Rembang. 

Gressic. 

Suniba}*a. 

Passaruan. 

Probolingo. 

Banawangu 

Suracarta, 

Yugyacarta, 

Bancalang,    t  , 

Samenap,  / 
Commencing  fron 
province  of  Bantam  < 
section  of  the  inland, 
sides  by  the  sea.  N< 
towards  the  east  is  i 
ston  of  Batavia,  fo 
which  includes  the 
from  this' are  the  Pri 
cies  (thus  named  fh)i 
bv  the  Dutch  to  the 
thorities),  the  centr 
of  which,  stretching 
Cheribon,  are  extr 
nous.  To  the  east 
crossing  the  island 
south,  IS  the  provin 
subdivided  into  ten  d 
ther  east  it  is  only  tl 
a  few  of  the  inland 
Suralxiya,  that  are  d 
the  Dutch  authority, 
marang  and  Pacaluc 
and  fertile  division 
chief  towns  are  nam 
tricts,  and  are  usui 
small  rivers,  at  no  gr< 
the  sea. 

The  native  provi 
tioned  between  two  n 
viz.  the  Susuhunan, 
Java,  residing  at  Si 
Solo  river;  and  th 
capital  is  Yugyacarti 
in  the  former  provii 
These  territones  io 
the  richest  division! 
and  occupy  nearly  t 
southern  coast,  fro 
Malang,an  extent  of 
and  comprehending  i 
the  island. 

The  districts  nea 
mostly  separated  by 
of  the  interior  by  rai 
mountains.  The  pri 
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ftt  Surabaja^  fonned  by  the  ftpproach- 

ing  eiitrcmHieii  of  Javn  mnd  Madiim, 
Thf;  next  hi  importnuee  are  thcr  r^iads 
of  Batavia^  ahehered  by  several  is- 
lands; but  the  lica  behig  uGuftlly 
auiooth  and  the  weather  moderutp^ 
good  anctionige^  nearly  iit  till  acaiioiiii 
of  the  yc;ar,  tnay  be  found  along  the 
■iiorthern  ?*bi>res.  The  south  coast, 
o^  the  coTitr.wy,  owing  to  its  eit posture 
lo  iHc  grent  Indmu  oeear?,  and  couiie- 
queni  violence  of  the  surf,  has  no 
good  h'u-huufs,  nud  b  but  little  Irc' 
quented  by  &hip|jing*  The  best  yet 
explored  ii^  tbU  quorter  nre  those  of 
Chelof^hap  and  Puchituu. 

The  interioi  of  Java,  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  oJit:r,  bs  marked  by  iin 
uninterrupted  rai**e  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, vuryin^j  in  lht*r  devotion  from 
5,000  to  l2,mQ  fee.,  and  proving 
their  volcanic  oriijin  by  their  round 
bases  und  tapering  summits*  The 
height  of  Arjuna,  a  nmunttin  in  the 
eastern  quaitcr,  has  been  fixed  ut 
10 ^tn  -l  feet  above  the  level  of  tht  sea ; 
and  those  of  Semem  and  Tejipil  are 
known  to  be  still  higher.  Gnnung 
luirang,  a  mountain  due  Boiith  of 
Bafitain,  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
5^3  feel  high,  and  is  a  well-known 
landmark  to  murinera.  The  Blue 
Mountains,  sieen  from  the  road?^  of 
Bataviat  are  aitnated  about  fifty  miles 
south  of  the  town.  In  one  parLicu- 
iar  series  there  are  thirty-eight  moun- 
tains, all  poases^iing  the  universal  co- 
nical figure  of  volcanoes,  nl though 
diflerins;  otherwise  in  external  appear* 
anee.  They  all  n^e  from  a  plain,  but 
little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
aea,  and  each  appears  to  be  a  itepiu 
rate  mountain  independently  pro- 
d  u  ced-  Th  e  firets  of  se  ireral  iiav  e  bee  n 
long  extinguished;  but  others  tttilJ 
discharge  suLphureoua  vapours,  and 
occasionally  volcanic  eruptions. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  itii  moun* 
tainons  surface,  Java  is  singularly  fa- 
Toured  in  the  number  of  its  rivers, 
although  the  size  of  the  island  does 
not  admit  of  their  aecuumlating  a 
great  body  of  water.  There  are,  how- 
ever, at  least  fifty  navigable  during 
the  wet  season  ;  and  the  leiser 
4iireAm»,  so  precious  to  the  ag^'cultu- 


risij  are  many  hundredi, ' 
and  most  import  ant  rivi 
Solo,  which  rises  in  Kadi 
past  Suracarta,  »nd  find 
sea  at  Gre&iiiie*  f  acludia 
the  flpace  gone  over  froj 
lo  Gfcssic  has  been  estin 
miles,  the  whole  of  whicl 
tcrrupted  by  any  serious  i 
even  to  vesseEs  of  ;300  | 
ward  from  the  mouth  i 
river,  for  a  considerable  | 
country  is  almost  an 
intersected  by  uuinero 
creeks  and  channels.  TH 
rabeya  is  tlie  next  in 
length  of  course;  butt  ltd 
other  ^mailer  ones,  capdj 
ing  the  teak  timber  fronl 
forests,  mostly  however! 
their  uioutha  by  mud  bail 
annually  increasin^^  Th 
large  lakes,  but  manj 
swamps,  overflowed  durii 
soon,  Amont;  the  billt  i 
ful  lakes  of  a  small  siM 
been  discovered,  some  i 
craters  of  extinct  volcai^ 

The  geneml  aspect 
coast  is  low,  in  many  ] 
and  overgrown  w  it h  man 
while  the  south  coast 
rocks  and  precipices,  tl 
the  beach  to  a  conside 
In  the  middle  of  the 
dous  chains  of  mountaiii 
gitudinally,  white  Oihe 
altitude  inclose  f  daina  and 
cecding  inland  from  BaUl 
an  almost  imperceptible | 
about  forty  miles  j  but  i 
rang,  where  the  mountil 
the  sea,  the  ascent  is  4| 
While  quitting  the  la 
coast,  the  traveller  fiti4 
improve  sensibly  every 
advances  towards  the 
he  ascends  the  high  ch 
finds  perpetual  verdure  i 
seasons,  and  a  cool 
phere,  I 

The  geological  formal 
appears  to  be  essential 
bemg  the  first  of  a  conti^ 
of  volcjmoes,  twent^-fivi 
from  the  Straits  of  T 
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tiite  has  yet  been  discoveredjn  Java ; 
RTiiong  the  natural  curiosities  are  the 
mud  volcanoes,  dispersed  through  a 
country  several  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. These  form  into  a  large  he- 
mispherical mass,  about  sixteen  feet 
in  diameter,  consisting  of  black  earth 
mixed  with  water,  rise  'to  the  height 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  explode 
with  a  dull  noise,  scattenng  about  a 
volume  of  black  mud  ;  and,  after  an 
interval  of  a  few  seconds,  rise,  form, 
and  explode  again.  In  this  manner 
the  volcanic  ebullition  ^oes  on  with- 
out interruption,  dispersmg'and  repro- 
ducing its  globular  body.  The  water 
it  contains  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  muriate  of  soda,  and  yields  on 
evaporation  above  200  tons  of  good 
culinary  salt  annually. 

The  seasons  in  all  equatorial  coun- 
tries are  not  distinguished  as  hot  and 
cold,  but  as  wet  and  dry ;  in  Java 
they  are  greatly  regulated  by  the 
periodical  winds,  the  setting  in  of 
which  is  not  determined  within  a  few 
weeks.  The  heaviest  rains  take  place 
in  December  and  January  ;  the  driest 
weather  in  July  and  August,  when 
the  nights  are  cool,  although  the  days 
be  excessively  hot.  The  weather  is 
most  unsettled  while  the  monsoons 
is  changing ;  but  the  violent  storms 
and  hurricanes  experienced  in  the 
West- Indies  are  here  unknown. 
Thunder  storms  arc  frequent,  and 
the  lightning  rcn)arkably  vivid,  and 
frequei.tly  attended  with  casualties. 
Earthquakes  are  frequent  in  the  vicini- 
ty, but  the  European  towns  rarely  sus- 
tain any  injury.  At  Batavia,  Saniarang, 
and  Surabaya,  the  thermometer  fre- 
quently rises  above  SO® ;  but  the  usual 
range  is  7^  evening  and  morning, 
and  83P  at  noon.  On  some  of  the 
inland  hills,  where  Europeans  reside, 
at  an  elevation  of  about  4,000  feet, 
the  thermometer  ranges  from  50®  to 
60®  during  the  clear  season ;  and  on 
the  summit  of  Sindoro  it  has  been 
observed  as  low  as  27°,  producing 
natural  ice  as  thick  as  a  Spanish  dol- 
lar. From  its  insular  construction 
Java  enjoys  the  benefit  of  land  and 
aca-breezcM,  and  from  the  beach  to 
the  highest  oioantains  a  regular  dimi- 


nution of  temperature ;  inc 
the  exception  of  Batavia  : 
tracts  on  the  northern  co 
equals  in  salubrity  the  healt 
tions  of  British  India  or  any 
pical  region. 

Among  the  swampy  mars 
ever,  of  the  north  coast,  si 
are  to  be  found  of  a  singul 
tilcntial  description,  and  am 
Batavia,  the  capital,  stands 
nent,  the  inflictions  of  nal 
ing  been  aggravated  by  tl 
avarice  of  man.  Until  at 
1810,  the  European  inhabit 
confined  within  the  precinct 
most  unwholesome  city,  but 
moment  that  its  walls  wc 
lished,  the  drawbridges  let  ci 
free  egress  to  the  country  {] 
the  population  began  to  mi; 
more  healthy  climate,  wliici 
to  say,  they  found  at  a  din 
exceeding  three  miles, 
may  have  at  first  dictated  t 
tion  of  the  spot,  but  a  pen 
in  the  policy  of  confining  t 
peans  within  its  walls,  afte 
rough  a  conviction  of  its  in 
proved  that  a  sordid  monc 
more  valued  than  the  lives 
habitants. 

Between  the  summits  of  i 
tains  and  the  sea-shore,  Juv 
said  to  possess  six  different 
-(each  furnishing  a  copious  ii 
botany),  where  the  produ 
almost  every  region  in  tl 
may  find  a  congenial  spot, 
getable  classes  that  contr 
largely  to  the  sustenance  of 
man  race,  are  here  found 
nibbing  variety,  and  of  rice, 
important,  Java  has  long 
granary  of  the  Eastern  arc 
The  other  agricultural  pre 
are  so  numerous  that  they 
mil  of  being  named,  viz.  Ind 
su^ar,  cofiee,  pepper,  indigo, 
aniseed,  cummin  seed,  lon^ 
cubebs,  and  other  medicini 
coco-nuts,  the  bread  fruit, 
roots  of  many  descriptions, 
yams  and  potatoes,  the  casss 
wheat,  and  oil-giving  plan 
Ptolemy,  Java  is  named  t 
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of  barlev ;  but,  except  in  a  few  of 
the  cold  mountainous  spots,  where 
it  has  been  cuUi?ated  by  Europeans, 
the  grain  to  the  natives  is  wholly 
unknown. 

No  quarter  of  the  globe  can  boast 
an  equal  abundance  and  variety  of 
Indigenous  plants,  such  as  the  man- 
gostein,  dorian,  rarabosteen,  jackn, 
inangoes,  plantains,  guavas,  pine- 
apples, papaws,  custard-apples,  pome- 
granates, tamarinds,  oranges,  citrons, 
lemons,  pumplemooses  (or  shad- 
docks), melons,  pumpkins,  &c. ;  and 
in  the  higher  tracts  wild  raspberries, 
peaches,  Chinese  pears,  and  some 
other  fruits  imported  from  Japan, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  China. 
Innumerable  flowers  bloom  in  suc- 
cession throughout  the  whole  year, 
and  the  catalogue  of  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  medicinal  plants,  ia 
almost  without  Hiuit.  The  celebrated 
upas,  or  poison-tree,  is  now  esta- 
blished to  be  entirely  of  fabulous 
existence,  and  a  bold  experiment  on 
the  credulity  of  persons  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

The  soil  of  Java  is  naturally  rich, 
and  remarkable  for  its  depth  (some- 
times twelve  feet),  probably  owing 
to  the  volcanic  constitution  of  the 
island,  and  the  constant  acces»ion  of 
new  matter  washed  down  from  the 
mountains.  The  best  soil  resembles 
the  richest  garden-mould  of  Europe^ 
and  wherevor  it  can  be  exposed  to 
irrigation,  requires  no  manure  for  the 
rice  seed,  and  will  bear  without  im- 
poverishment a  light  and  a  heavy 
crop  per  annum.  The  best  soils  are 
usually  found  near  the  beds  of  rivers, 
in  valleys,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the 
loftiest  mountains;  the  worst  on  the 
ranges  of  low  calcareous  hills  scat- 
tered throughout  the  island.  An 
English  acre  of  good  land,  besides  a 
green  crop,  has  been  found  to  yield 
641  pounds  of  clean  rice  per  annum, 
a  double  crop  of  maize  84S  pounds* 
Luxuriant  crops  of  tobacco  are  here 
raised  without  the  assistance  of  ma- 
nure, and  the  fields  afford  year  after 
year  a  crop  of  rice  and  one  of  to- 
bacco, succeeding  each  other.  In 
^lava  DO  metals  occur  in  such-  quan- 


tities as  to  rewhrd  the  operatior 
the  miner.  Mercury  exists  in 
nute  particles  in  the  clay  of  the 
lands  of  Damack,  but  it  has  n 
been  found  in  any  amount  or  tr 
to  a  mine.  No  diamonds  or  prec 
gems  have  ever  been  found,  bu' 
rious  minerals  of  the  schorl,  qu. 
potstone,  felspar,  and  trap  fami 

Java  is  quite  an  agricultural  o 
try,  and  its  inhabitants  a  natic 
husbandmen.  To  the  crop  the 
chanic  looks  for  his  wages,  the 
dier  for  his  pay,  the  magistrate 
his  salary,  the  priest  for  his  stip 
and  the  government  for  its  rcvei 
yet  a  large  pro[)ortion  of  the  is 
(seven-eighths)  is  still  either  neg 
ed  or  badly  cultivated.  The 
prietary  ri^ht  of  the  sovereign  (^ 
ther  exercised  by  native  prince 
colonial  authority)  to  the  land  is  i 
unequivocally  established,  and  i 
trariiy  exercised ;  such  indeed  is 
universality  of  the  principle, 
probably  not  a  hundred  acres  in 
whole  dominions  could  be  poii 
out  as  clearly  independent  of 
ruler,  nor  could  the  notion  of  a 
prietary  right  in  the  soil  be  et 
rendered  intelligible  to  a  native, 
law  or  usage  invests  the  oldest 
cupaot  of  the  land  he  has  reclaii 
from  waste,  or  the  farm  he  has 
riched  b^  his  industry,  with 
slightest  inherent  property  in  its 
ture  devolution.  As  a  matte 
convenience  the  same  cultivator 
continue  to  occupy  the  same  i 
for  life,  and  his  family  may  al 
wards  succeed,  but  none  of  them 
retain  possession  against  the  wil 
the  sovereign,  or  even  of  their 
mediate  superior.  Besides  this 
very  large  share  of  the  crops  is 
acted,  one  half  of  the  produce  of 
wet  lands,  and  one-third  of  the 
have  long  been  the  acknowledged 
well  known  proportion  claimed 
the  government. 

By  the  temporary  sway  of  the 
tish,  an  entire  revolution  was  efl 
ed  in  the  mode  of  levying  the 
venue  and  assessing  the  taxes 
agriculture ;  in  the  first  place,  by 
enture  abolition  of  forced  delivc 
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at  inadequate  rateB,  and  of  all  feudal 
aanricesy  with  the  proclamation  of 
periect  freedom  of  cultivation  and 
trade;  in  the  second, by  the  a8sum|>- 
tlon  by  government  of  the  direct  su- 
perintendence of  the  land,  with  the 
eoUectton  of  its  rents  and  resources ; 
and  thirdly,  by  the  renting  of  the 
lands  thus  assumed  to  the  actual  oc- 
oipants  thereof,  in  large  or  small 
estates,  according  to  circumstances, 
and  on  leases  for  moderate  terms. 
These  measures  were  carried  into 
exectition  during  the  years  1814  and 
1815.  The  revenues  actually  realized 
in  cash  by  the  British  government 
during  1814-15,  and  before  the  land 
revenues  had  become  effectual, 
aaiounted  to  65,00,000  rupees,  to 
which,  if  one-third  be  added  for  the 
revenue  of  the  native  provinces, 
would  make  the  total  revenue  of  the 
isknd  about  ;£870,000.  Among  the 
ways  and  means  of  the  old  Dutch 
flovemment  were  taxes  on  gambling- 
Bouses,  cock-fighting,  and  the  long 
4|ueue8  worn  by  the  Chinese,  accord- 
ing to  their  lengths. 

For  the  commercial  details  of  Java 
tbe  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
Batavia,and  other  towns  respectively. 
Pepper,  which  for  some  time  formed 
tiie  principal  export  of  Bantam,  has 
long  ceased  to  be  cultivated  to  any 
extent.  By  the  Javanese  the  sugar- 
cane is  only  eaten  in  its  natural  state 
as  a  sweetmeat,  for  they  are  ignorant 
of  any  artificial  method  of  expressing 
the  saccharine  juice,  and  obtaining 
erystallized  sug^ ;  a  complicated  pro- 
cess left  exclusively  to  the  Chinese. 
Java  is  the  only  island  of  the  archi- 
pelago in  which  the  teak-tree  abounds. 
The  Batavia  arrack  is  made  from  a 
mixture  consisting  of  sixty-two  parts 
molasses;  toddy  or  palm-wine,  three 
parts;  and  rice  thirtv-five  parts,  = 
a  hundred,  which  yields  about  twen- 
ty-three per  cent,  distilled  proof  ar- 
rack. Among  the  natives  of  the 
Baatem  Isles,  and  more  especially  of 
Java,  the  women  are  almost  the  sole 
merdiants  and  brokers,  the  men  sel- 
dom interfering,  at  least  in  the  retail 
business.  Indeed,  in  the  latter,  from 
the  coBoacm  man  to  the  viceroy  of  a 


province,  it  b  usual  for  the  h 
to  entrust  his  pecuniary  affi 
tirely  to  his  wife.  There  is  nc 
internal  traffic,  although  few 
tries  can  boast  of  better  roadi 
carriage  road  extends  from  tl 
of  Bantam  to  near  the  east 
tremity  BOO  miles  in  length, 
nument  of  General  Daende 
severance,  but  not  of  bis  hu 
as  12,000  lives  were  supposed 
been  expended  in  its  consti 
A  brass  coin,  impressed  wi 
tastic  figures,  now  unintelligi 
pears  to  have  been  the  curr 
the  Buddhist  sovereigns  who 
over  Mojopahit.  No  gold  o 
ever  been  discovered,  and  sib 
only  once  or  twice. 

A  considerable  article  of  J 
commerce  is  in  the  article  oi 
nests,  the  island  containing  n 
veras  suited  to  the  habits  of  th 
do  esculenta,  which  construct 
ble  nests  so  highly  prized  by  t 
nese.  The  mucilaginous  com| 
which  gives  the  zest  to  this  ex 
nary  condiment  has  not  yet  1 
tisfactorily  traced  to  its  sourc 
substance,  whatever  it  be,  is  al* 
sentially  the  same,  differing  on 
lour,  according  to  the  relativi 
the  nest;  whereas,  if  it  consiste 
mal  gelatin  procured  from  th< 
it  would  be  putrescent  and  div 
Much  of  their  excellence  and 
properties  depend  on  the  situ 
which  they  are  constructed, 
dry  and  ventilated,  or  the  reve 
even  of  the  substance  to  whi> 
are  fixed.  The  best  birds'-n 
procured  in  the  deepest  cavei 
where,  being  stuck  against  tb 
the^  imbibe  a  nitrous  taste, 
which  they  are  little  esteeme 
Chinese.  It  is  not  unusual  f 
ropean,  when  he  takes  a  roc 
his  superintendence,  after 
away  all  the  old  nests,  and  fui 
the  cavern,  to  allow  the  bin 
main  undisturbed  for  two  c 
years,  in  order  that  th^y  m 
tiply,  for  when  a  swallow 
once  brought  into  proper  < 
will  bear  two  gatherings  in  it 

In  Java  every  object  sec 
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prcgnaieJ  with  life,  A  glass  of  wa- 
ter uiken  out  of  the  canol  at  Bata- 
%ia,  becomes  in  a  tew  hours  a  collec- 
tion of  anunated  matler,  the  nnnute 
portions  of  which,  mnkiplyiag  by 
division  and  anbth vision,  move  about 
with  aMonbbing  rapidity ;  and  the 
bay»  teeming  with  niynadi  of  living 
creatures,  exhibits  in  the  night-time 
a  brilliant  (ihoKph orescent  light*  The 
in  sect  tribes  are  also  extremely  nu- 
meroiii ;  finakes^  scorpions,  ceati- 
j>edea^  spiders,  antH,  mtif^quitoes^  flj- 
ing  bugs,  fire^flies^  and  many  other 
disgusting  and  dangerous  vermtn 
swurm  io  the  roads,  houses,  and  bed- 
chambers^ A  venonious  spider  is 
very  common  in  the  thickeU  of  Java, 
the  body  of  which  is  two  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  length  of  the  fore* 
legs  or  daws  four  inches,  covered  with 
hair,  the  colour  black,  the  mnuth 
red.  The  forebts  and  mountains 
contain  an  immense  number  and  va- 
riety of  birds,  from  the  cassowary  to 
the  hummiag*bird,  which  is  scarcely 
Jarger  than  a  stout  bee.  Among  the 
birds  are  beautifut  loories  and  (>arro- 
quets,  argus  pheasants,  the  golden 
ihru&h,  and  kingiifibher*  The  great 
boa  constrictor  snake,  found  in  the 
Javanese  forests,  is  superior  in  mag- 
nitude to  the  alligator,  and  no  le&s 
formidable  in  other  rei^pects ;  some 
of  this  species  have  been  killeil  thirty 
feet  in  length. 

In  181^43  the  population  of  the 
provinces  under  the  immediate  su- 
perintendence of  British  authorities 
WHS  about  g,3ti5.aG6,  and  in  1815 
the  grand  total  of  the  whole  istami, 
including  Madura,  waii  4,f>  15^70 
persons^  Of  these  probably  about 
three  milUons  reside  in  the  provinces 
directly  subordiivate  to  European  do- 
minion; the  remainder  in  tne  terri- 
toriea  still  subject  to  the  native 
princes. 

Besides  the  natives  there  is  here  a 
rapidly  increasing  race  of  foreignerSf 
the  Chinese,  who  alr^dy  exceed 
100,000,  and  promise  under  a  settled 
government  to  aceuinubte  tenfold. 
They  reside  principally  in  the  three 
Dutch  capitals,  Samarang,  Surabaya, 
lyid  Eatavia^  but  they  are  also  gene- 


rally diapcrscd  throughout  \ 
try.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  progeny  of  families  loo 
on  the  island  ;  but  addition 
yearly  received  of  above  a  I 
who,  by  their  persevering 
soon  attain  comparative  i 
No  Chinese  families  e?er  m 
them  :  but  a^  the  men  usui 
into  the  fnmilies  already  I 
numerous  mixed  race,  scan 
distinguifihed  from  the  geni 
nese,  is  propagated.  In  alJ 
of  inheritance  and  minor  afl 
Chinese  are  rc;gulated  by  I 
laws,  administered  by  Chk 
tains  and  hen  ten  ants,  ap« 
the  government  to  each  oi 
eiety.  The  other  foreigoi 
in  Java  are  Command  el  and 
Indians,  usually  termed  Moi 
gesse^t,  Mala}'£,and  Arahs«  1 
the  total  number  of  ±tlav  esw^ 
belonging  to  Europeans  aa4| 

Among  the  native  Jav4 
sovereign  is  named  the  Sum 
Sultan,  and  h  the  sole  fq 
all  honour  and  distincion.  I 
are  called  Pangerana,  his  d 
tu,  the  heir-apparent  Fang| 
pad,  and  the  prime  minisi 
Adepati.  The  regents  or^ 
districts  lire  styled  Bopatiai 
gongs,  and  Angabies  ;  the  p4 
Radeni>,  Man  tries,  SiC, — all, 
Sanscrit  derivation^  Eve]| 
as  in  Hindostan,  forms  a  c| 
within  itself.  The  craton, 
of  the  prince,  is  an  extensii 
enclosed  by  a  high  wall,  pis 
cannon,  .and  a  ditch,  thi 
apace  subdivided  into  quar 
circumference  of  the  wall  d 
ton  of  Yugyacana  is  not 
three  miles,  and  when  tale 
sault  in  181^  contained  j 
thousand  persons.  That  of 
15  of  an  inferior  description 

Compared  with  the  natifi 
dostan,  the  Javanese  have  I 
dices  regarding  food,  altb 
Mahomedans,  they  abstaij 
from  swine's  flesh,  and  ui^ 
inebriating  liquors;  mmj 
abstain  from  the  Aesh  of  i 
cow;  but,  with  these 
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scarcely  any  thing  conies  amiss,  ex- 
cept miiki  which  is  rejected  in  every 
shape  whatever ;  a  remarkable  pecu- 
lianty,  considering  that  they  were  at 
one  period  most  undoubtedly  Hin- 
tloos.  It  is  worthy  of  note  also  that 
a  decided  aversion  to  milk  exists  in 
that  portion  of  continental  Asia  be- 
tween Siam  and  China,  in  which 
many  popular  usages  are  found  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  East  insular  na- 
'Uons,  which  repugnance  extends  also 
to  the  rejection  of  butter  and  cheese. 

The  Javanese  are  generally  about 
the  middle  size  of  Europeans,  straight 
and  well  made,  all  the  joints  of  their 
Lands  and  feet  remarkably  small,  and 
the  colour  of  their  skin  a  deep  brown, 
approaching  to  black.  Jet  black  is 
the  favourite  colour  of  the  teeth  with 
both  sexes,  and  they  compare  to 
monkeys  those  who  keep  them  of  the 
natural  white  colour.  In  consequence 
of  this  prejudice,  they  stain  their 
teeth  of  the  deepest  black,  except 
the  two  front  ones,  which  they  cover 
with  gold  leaf,  and  whenever  the  dye 
or  gilding  are  worn  out  they  are  very 
attentive  in  replacing  it..  In  the 
mountainous  regions  they  are  subject 
to  goitres,  by  them  ascribed  to  the 
quauty  of  the  water.  That  it  does 
not  wholly  depend  on  elevation  is 
proved  by  its  being  universal  in  a 
village  near  the  base  of  the  Tengar 
mountains,  while  in  another  spot 
still  higher,  through  which  the  same 
stream  descends,  there  exists  no  such 
deformity.  The  whole  are  polj'ga- 
mists,  and  remarkably  indi^rent  as 
to  the  chastity  of  their  females,  in 
this  respect  exhibiting  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  Malays  and  Sumatrans. 

As  has  already  been  observed,  the 
established  form  of  government  in 
Java  is  that  of  absolute  monarchy, 
without  any  hereditary  nobility,  and 
being  himself  supreme  pontiff  in  re- 
ligion, he  is  the  most  purely  despotic 
ot  sovereigns,*  and,  in  every  word 
that  relates  to  him,  the  servile  co- 
piousness of  the  Javanese  language 
proclaims  his  unlimited  authority. 
Yet  Ratoo,  the  genuine  native  term 
for  a  king,  in  its  literal  import,  means 
«grandfiither,  which,  by  a  slight  in- 


flection, is  made  to  aignlfy  a  het 
chief.  In  such  a  state  of  bo< 
there  can  be  no  middle  class ; 
accordingly  we  find  that,  when 
dooism  was  prevalent,  there  did 
exist  any  distinct  mercantile  < 
like  the  third  grand  caste  of  the 
thodox  Hindoos. 

The  respect  shewn  in  Java  to 
is  such,  that  no  individual,  what 
be  his  rank,  is  permitted  to  star 
the  presence  of  his  superior,  or  ev< 
reply  in  the  same  dialect  in  whici 
is  addressed.  Each  delegated  au 
rity  exacts  proportionate  deferc 
and,  fi-om  the  common  labourer 
wards,  no  one  dares  stand  in 
presence  of  his  superior.  The  t 
rule  is  observed  within  doors,  w 
an  assembly,  instead  of  rising  wh 
great  man  is  announced,  sinks  tc 
ground,  assuming  a  posture  w 
can  only  be  expressed  by  the  £n< 
word  squatting.  The  practice,  1 
ever,  is  submitted  to  with  the  uti 
cheerfulness  by  the  people,  but 
in  a  creat  measure  discontinued 
ing  the  British  government,  whicI 
far  as  was  consistent  with  prud( 
endeavoured  to  raise  the  lowe 
dcrs  in  their  own  estimation.  J 
fereuce  still  more  extravagant  is 
hibited  in  the  language  used  to  i 
perior,  the  vernacular  language  I 
rejected,  and  an  arbitrary  dii 
named  Basa  Krama,  or  the  lang 
of  honour,  substituted  :  a  refine 
of  humiliation  that  cannot  easi 
paralleled,  and  to  a  Europea 
most  incomprehensible. 

The  hours  of  a  Javanese  p 
are  mostly  passed  in  the  society, 
least  in  the  presence  of  women, 
day  is  consumed  with  the  most 
cid  apathy  in  smoking  his  ho 
while  a  troop  of  dancing  mer 
women  are  supposed  to  affbrc 
amusement.  At  other  times  t 
males  of  his  seraglio  relate  th< 
traditionary  stories  and  advei 
of  ancient  demigods  and  heroes 
tained  in  their  cheritras,  or  f 
books,  which  are  derived  froi 
mythological  fables  of  the  H 
Puranas.  The  heat  of  the  c! 
has  been  alleged  as  an  apolo 
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the  in  Jt*lence  of  the  Javtintjae  :  but 
tilt:  iutlacy  of  thiH  posuiou  b  proved 
In-  the  iiiijat.try  of  the  Chiaese,  who 
III  diligence  and  perse veroiice  in  ma- 
nual lubanr  surpiisg  mntiy  of  the  most 
induMriouii  cla^^cs  hi  Kurope.  These 
inhubit  tbt'  siune  i:^iand,  where  they 
open  their  vBricgatcd  shops,  and  cul- 
tivate the  fruitful  soil,  neglected  by 
the  natives  amidst  w  hom  they  reside* 
The  Jovant^se  langutii^e  is  the  mo^t 
eopious  and  improved  of  all  the  Btiiit- 
em  archipelago,  and  h  uritten  m  a 
peculiar  character,  confessedly  fonncd 
on  the  principles  of  the  iiauscnt  al- 
(ihabet,  but  without  following  its  ar- 
tificial classification.  Its  copiousnc^js, 
in  fact,  arises  from  its  being  divided 
into  t«o  tUalects,  mz,  xhc  ordinary 
latiguuge,  and  another  tu vented  to 
express  deference  and  respect.  An 
inierior  addresses  a  liupcrior  in  the 
last- mentioned  form  of  speech,  and 
the  latter  replies  in  the  ordinary  cha- 
lect.  Indeed,  ao  efttctuaily  is  the 
language  of  inferiority  contrai^ted 
with  that  of  superior iiy.  that  it  is 
quite  pos!iib!e  to  sujipose  a  case  in 
which  a  jierson  might  be  wfll  ac- 
quainted with  one  dialect,  without 
being  able  to  understand  a  sentence 
of  the  other.  The  Javanese  also 
possess  an  ancient  recondite,  and 
now  dead  language,  named  the  Kaw  i, 
which  in  its  comj)osition  abounds 
with  Sanscrit  words  in  a  fitate  of 
great  purity^  All  Kiiwi  compositions 
are  in  verse,  on  the  principle  of  the 
Sanscrit  prosody,  and  the  most  im- 

Ijortani  are  trauiilntions  of  the  Ma- 
lahbarat  and  Ramnyuna.  Genuine 
Javanese  poetry  is  in  a  peculiar  rhyni- 
hig  lilauza,  and,  like  every  other  f*pe- 
cics  of  Javanese  literature,  is  nothing 
but  a  dmm  of  utter  inanity^  bombast, 
and  puerility.  The  Arabic  langivrtge 
is  also  taught,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  worki*  on  law  and  reli- 
gion of  the  orthodojt  school  of  Shaf- 
fei  nre  circulated  through  the  inland. 
The  Sunda  is  the  !anpuage  of  the 
luouacaineerj^  of  the  western  parts  of 
Java,  who  perhaps  occupy  one-tliird 
of  the  area  of  ilie  island,  but  only 
about  one-lenlh  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  moat  ancient  inscriptions  that 


have  been  deciphered  fro 
and  copper-plates,  are  a1 
Sanscrit,  and  now  no  longj 
gible  to  the  Javanese.  ' 

The  native  popuhitioo 
Mijdura,  and  Bully  use  csi 
same  written  character  ;  but 
the  Kawi  is  the  language  ol 
religion,  whereas  in  Java  ii 
restricted  to  poetry.    The  4 
write  fram  left  to  right,  on  p 
nufactured  by  themselves  1 
Bally  the  natives  invariah[ 
iron  style,  and  engrave  the 
prepared  |)alin  leaf.  In  coiai 
other   Mahomedans,  the 
for  above  two  centuries,  b 
ed  the  inconvenient  lunar  yi 
Arobiatts,  but  they  still  ri 
own  era^  and  seldom  reek^ 
of  the  Hcjira,    The  Javi 
caiJ  Aji  Saka,  which  corr 
moikt  exactly  with  I  he  Hin 
Saiivahana,  being  seventy 
short  of  the  Cliristian  ei 
1827  corresponding  with 
ese  year  of  J  7^-**    The  letl 
alphabet  are  on  the  Dcvani 
ciple,  but  do  not  follow 
order,  which  is  remarkable, 
ing  it  is  adhered  to  in  all 
rous  alphabets  of  Suaiaira 
of  Celebes. 

This  people  possess  the 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
nearly  pure  Saii*fcrit,and  stii 
a  method  of  calculating  thi 
the  principles  of  which 
been  discovered  by  personi 
quainted  with  the  motioi , 
heavenly  boJie-*,    Tbev  l| 
some  works  on  judicial 
but  at  present  they  follow 
is  laid  down  in  a  few  pagea^ 
almost  illegible,  and  tn  th#! 
tions  of  the  country,  I 
nation  appears  to  have  d 
from  some  higher  conditi- 
have  totally  lost  the  mart  11 
adventurous  enterprize  tf 
gitishes  the  population  of 
iiiles. 

That  the  Javanese  once 
the  Hindoo  religion  in  sofl 
proved  by  many  facts.  B| 
corroboration  presented  b; 


JAVA, 


gua^  there  are  the  relics  of  liin- 
dooum  still  adhering  to  them,  the 
traditions  that  exist  of  their  ancient 
belief,  and  the  temples  and  idols  pe- 
culiar to  the  Hindoo  superstition, 
with  inscriptions  in  the  sacred  lan- 
guage of  tnat  faith.  The  penances 
and  austerities  of  the  Hindoo  ritual 
are  still  occasionally  practised  by  the 
Javanese,  and  their  virtue  in  con- 
ferring supernatural  power  over  |ods, 
men,  and  the  elements,  still  serious- 
ly bdTeved  in.  By  all  connected 
with  the  royal  blood,  and  by  them 
only,  the  flesh  of  the  cow  b  religious- 
ly abstained  from.  There  is  scarcely 
any  reason  to  believe  that  the  insu- 
tution  of  castes  (the  grand  Brahmini- 
cal  distinction)  ever  prevailed  among 
the  Javanese,  from  which,  and  from 
other  circumstances,  it  is  probable 
that  the  predominant  religion  of  Java 
was  Buddhism ;  yet  the  temples  and 
inscrintions  found  in  various  parts, 
fbrnisn  sufficient  evidence,  that  the 
doctrines  of  Brahma  had  also  ob- 
tained a  footing. 

The  remains  of  numerous  small 
stone  temples,  collected  in  groups, 
and  each  occupied  by  a  single  statue, 
are  found  at  Brambanan,  vaguely 
termed  by  the  natives  the  **  thou- 
sand temples."  At  Boro  Budor  is 
a  remarkable  solid  pyramidical  tem- 
ple, and  many  ancient  Hindoo 
pagodas  of  brick  are  found  in  the 
eastern  quarter,  more  especially  near 
to  Mojopahit,  the  last  Hindoo  capi- 
tal, destroyed  by  the  Mahomedans 
in  A.D.  1478.  The  stone  temples^ 
in  point  of  materials,  solidity,  and 
neatness  of  execution,  are  very  ad- 
mirable structures.  Genuine  Hindoo 
images,  in  brass  and  stone,  exist  in 
such  variety,  that  there  is  hardlv  a 
deity  of  the  Hindoo  pantheon  that 
has  not  his  representative,  more  es- 
pecially Siva,  the  destroying  power, 
and  his  &mily,  such  as  Durga,  Ga- 
nesa,  Surya,  the  bull  Nandi,  the  Lin- 
gam  and  the  Yoni.  The  most  nume- 
rous description  of  images,  however, 
is  those  of  Buddha,  the  same  in  all 
countries  professing  his  doctrines; 
the  legs  bent,  and  the  soles  of  his  feet 
tumad  up.   But  these  are  never  seen 


in  the  gijsat  central  temple 
ways  in  the  snuUler  surroui 
pels,  apparently  in  the  cfa 
votaries  worshipping  Siva. 

To  the  east  of  Surabayi 
the  range  of  hills  conne< 
Gunung  Desan,  pertly  in 
and  partly  in  Probolingo, 
Tenggar  mountains,  a  re 
people  called  Bedui,  folio 
Hindoo  mythology,  is  sti 
found.  They  occupy  about 
lages,  scattered  amon^  the 
houses  of  which  difier  in  co 
and  other  circumstances  f 
found  elsewhere  in  Java, 
language,  except  being  str 
tural,  does  not  difSer  much 
^regate  population  of  thes4 
u  about  1,200  persons,  ar 
cality  of  the  community 
beautiful  and  romantic, 
perature  of  the  air  is  also  n 
cool,  the  thermometer  1 
quently  seen  so  low  as  4 
alpine  fruits  and  plants  oi 
pean  climate  flourish  in  li 
These  Bedui  are  supposed 
descendants  of  the  Hindo< 
caped  into  the  woods  after 
Panjajaran,  the  western  caf 
fifteenth  century,  who  m 
alter  their  religion,  but 
faithful  to  Prabha  Seda, 
Hindoo  prince  of  Panjaiart 

The  predominant  religi< 
of  Mahomed,  adulterated 
superstitious  notions  am 
ances,  retained  firom  the  r 
their  ancestors.  In  A.D.  1' 
ibn  Molana,  or  Ben  Israel 
bian  who  had  largely  conti 
the  propagation  of  Mahom 
in  the  neighbouring  islands 
Java,  and  became  both  a 
sovereign  and  venerated  i 
that  religion.  The  kings  c 
and  Cheribon  claim  him  fo 
cestor,  and  pilgrimages  art 
formed  to  his  mosque  an 
leum  near  the  latter,  and 
that  may  rank  among  the 
rious  and  magnificent  ant 
the  eastern  isles.  At  pres 
ever,  of  all  the  Mahomedt 
Archipelago,  the  Javanea 


mont  Inx  in  pfinci]»lc  ontl  praetkc. 
Acfordiiif^  la  lontr-tJiiubHtjlieil  cii.i- 
tom,  thv  evening  of  the  featival  coin- 
Micinonitiiig  the  ijutivity  und  death  of 
their  prufihet  is  spent  hy  ilie  miiive 
prineejii  of  So!o  and  Yiigyucarlu  nt 
tlif^  house  of  the  Euro|iean  ajnbmsa- 
dor,  when.*  the  s^Lrangc  spectadi;  is 
exhihltcd  of  a  MuN^<uhnall^  potentnte 
eon  chiding  ^  sacred  reMpoiis  cere* 
hi"ny  by  ii  hLicchiiimImn  debauch  in 
the  dwclhnf^  of  a  Christiun.  The 
chii-f  priL'Sts  are  eiiher  Arabs  or  t!>e 
deACCiuluiitii  of  Arubs  ihe  village 
priests  are  mostly  Javan»,  mid  very 
iiUHierous,  being  estimated  at  50>000 
persons. 

Like  thftt  of  all  at  her  imUotiB  the 
early  history  of  the  Javanese  b  lost 
ill  fabulous  antiquity,  but  it  does  not 
ap|)Car  that  in  more  modern  titua* 
any  compact  well-defined  kiugdorn 
Utider  one  snvcrcign  t^vei'  evisted. 
The  la  Iter  poriitin  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ia  the  corhest  period  of  the  Ja- 
vjincse  hi!»tory  to  vhich  ;uiy  confident 
reference  eun  lie  made,  froiu  which 
time  dijwn  to  the  establishment  of 
Mahonjedartism  at  ihe  do^ie  of  the 
Btlecnth,  a  considcruhlc  number  of 
independent  stales  e?ti«tej  in  Java, 
mo&tly  profeasing  a  modiHcd  Uin- 
dooism,  after  the  doctrineii  of  Bud- 
dha. The  principid  of  these  states 
were  Duho,  Br^Hmbanun,  Madung^ 
Emmolan^  Jangob,  Sin^hasarij  Pu- 
jftjaran,  and  Mojopnhit,  Sit^nhu- 
nan,  nt  the  introdoetion  of  Ma* 
Komediudtim,  meant  apostle,  but 
when  assuined  afterwartls  by  tempo- 
ral sovereigns,  became  more  correctly 
expressed  hy  the  word  caliph. 

For  about  one  hundred  years  itfter 
the  establi^ihnient  of  tht:  Arabian 
faiths  imlil  the  rise  of  Matnraui,  the 
principal  states  were  Damuk^  Chcri- 
bon»  Bantam,  Jacjitra,  and  Pajang, 
Madura  aod  the  eastern  end  were 
mdcjiendEntj  and  split  into  many 
petty  coinmumiies.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  fa- 
mily of  Matarani  commenced  a  sue- 
ceasful  csifeer  of  conquest,  and  dur- 
ing the  reij^ns  of  four  soverei^s 
subjugated  the  whole  islatid  except 
Bantam. 

VOL.  If. 


The  Portuguese  reached  Sm 
A.D.  1511,  itnd  the  Dutch  iu 
These  founded  Bat n via  in  lf>]£|| 
soon  afterwards  defeated  a  largo 
Aent  again s»i  them  by  the  sulu 
Mataram,  which  precipitnted  tk 
of  that  empire,  already  tottering 
the  V  ices  of  its  chief,  lu  A.D  J 
Antony  Van  Diem  en,  residen 
Bat  a  via,  was  govcnior-genend  d 
Dutch  Indies,  after  w  horn  Vmr" 
mer^sS  land  was  named  hy  T^ 
the  discoverer  From  ihc  terl 
tion  of  the  Cluuese  massacre  nm 
voU  in  I74O1  Jivva  may  be 
have  cnjtned  uninterrupted  rra< 
Hty  from  exteruid  annoyance 
IHII,  when  it  was  attacked  and 
quered  by  u  British  army  from  • 
under  the  eoaummd  of  Sir  S| 
Auchmuty,  hut  restored  again  % 
treaty  of  Paris  to  the  Dutcbj 
taken  possession  of  by  lb  em  in 
li^lO,  most  svonderfully  im]irof 
every  respect. 

In  ]S2l^  a  treaty  was  entered 
between  (rreut  liritain,  of  whie 
folio wiuf^  were  the  principal  d 
tions.  Both  parties  to  enga^! 
their  agents  shall  not  estahli^ 
factories  on  any  of  tho  eastd 
lands,  the  Moluccas  excqded, 
out  pernnssion  previously  obC 
from  the  respective  governmdS 
Europe,  AU  the  Dutch  settle! 
on  the  continent  of  India  ta  be  { 
to  Great  Britain,  including  the 
and  fortress  of  Malacca,  in  ex  ell 
for  Ben  coo  I  en  and  all  iheBntist 
tlemenc^  on  the  island  of  Sum 
to  he  ceded  to  the  king  of  thfl 
therlands,  the  latter  rcnouncii 
claim  on  Slngapoor,  and  Oreal 
tain  on  the  island  of  Bjl!«ton. 
cessions  to  lake  place  on  the  fl 
March  183.>,  during  which  ^eari 
sur  rection  took  place,  w  htch  id 
as  18^7  '"^vil  not  been  etTeetuaJI  j 
1  ( rtsfiC  d . — ( Ha ^vi ,  Ct  a  wfurdy  iS]3 
nus,  Bftrroip,  ATai'idift,  Lc^detU 

J  AWN  EE, — A  town  in  the  pm 
of  Candeish,  forty  miles  N 
from  Boorhaufjoor ;  hi*  I 
Ion.       4:/  E, 

Jawud* — A  large  town  in  tli^ 
It 
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vince  of  Ajmeer,  which  in  1820  con- 
tained 500  houses ;  Ut.  24"*  36'  N., 
Ion.74<'55'£.;  1,410  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  stone  wall,  and  has  good  gate- 
ways, but  is  of  no  strength,  althou^ 
the  head  of  a  pergunnan  of  133  vd- 
lages  belonging  to  Dowlet  Row  Sin- 
dia.  About  fifty-eight  years  ago  Ja- 
wud  was  taken  frora  Rana  Ulsee  of 
Odeypoor,  the  grandfather  of  the  ex« 
Peshwa,  who  subsequently  gave  it  to 
Dowlet  Row  Sindia,  from  whom  it 
was  transferred  to  his  paymaster 
Jewah  Dada,  with  whom  and  his 
descendants  it  remained  until  1818. 
It  was  then  held  by  Jeswunt  Row 
Bhow,  one  of  Sindia's  principal  com* 
manders,  who  proving  refractory,  the 
place  was  stormed  by  the  army  under 
General  Brown,  but  -  afterwards  re- 
stored to  Sindia.  Near  Jawud  is  a 
precipice  named  Sook  Deo,  from 
whence  persons  intent  on  self-de- 
struction precipitate  themselves. — 
{Malcolm,  Public  MS.  Doc,  ^c.) 

Jayes. — A  town  in  the  nabob  of 
Oude's  territories,  thirty-seven  miles 
N.E.from  Manicpoor;  lat.  26**15'N« 
Ion.  8P28'E. 

Jeevun.— i-A  town  in  the  province 
of  Ajmeer,  the  head  of  a  large  per- 
gunnah  belonging  to  Dowlet  Row 
Sindia;  lat.  24*»  18'  N.,  Ion.  74^  55' 
E. 

•  Jeend. — A  town  and  district  be- 
longing to  the  Seik  chief  Bau^h  Singh, 
in  the  province  of  Delhi,  sixty- 
seven  miles  N.W.  from  the  city  of 
Delhi,  lat.  30**  lO'  N.,  7^  5'  E. 
The  town  of  Jeend  is  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile 
broad,  built  of  brick,  surrounded  by 
a  wall,  but  without  a  ditch.  On  the 
north  and  within  the  town  is  an  old 
brick  fort  of  no  great  strength.  The 
district  of  Jeend  is  much  covered 
with  wood,  being  the  north-western 
portion  of  the  great  jungle,  com- 
mencing in  the  Sonput  pergunnah. 
The  land  is  low  and  apparently  fer- 
tile ;  but  it  is  at  present  under  a  very 
defective  system  of  cultivation.— 
{Lieut,  iVhite,  ^c) 


JEOHEOEaPOOR  f  Joghl 

A  town  in  the  province 
twenty  miles  south  from 
19**  14'  N.,  Ion.  82*»  28* 
this  town  a  considerable 
named  the  Inderowty  (In 
bed  of  which  is  rockv,  a 
able  at  any  time  of  the  } 
is  a  small  fort  on  a  penir 
by  the  winding  of  the 
in  the  rainv  season  oy 
banks,  and  forms  a  lake 
able  size.— (J.  B,  Blunt, 

Jebanabad. — A  town 
vince  and  district  of  Bi 
three  miles  S.  by  W.  fron 
25°13^N.,  lon.82*»y  E. 

Jeitpue  fjetpurj. — . 
the  province  of  Allahat 
two  miles  N.N. W.  from  C 
lat.  25^  )7'N.,  Ion.  79^ 
1824,  owing  to  the  refi 
duct  of  the  ranny  of 
during  the  minority  of 
became  necessary  to  co< 
strain  her  baneful  interf 
the  affairs  of  the  goverm 

Jejoo. — A  town  in  the 
Delhi,  thirty  miles  N.N.E 
deeanna;  lat.  SPSS' N., 
E. 

Jejuury. — A  Maharai 
considerable  sanctity  in  f 
of  Aurungabad,  twent} 
S.E.  from  Poona;  lat. 
Ion.  74°  19' E.  Thetei 
place  is  dedicated  to  an 
of  Siva,  under  the  form 
Row,  which  he  assumed 
pose  of   destroying  an 
giant  named  Manimal.  I 
fine  stone,  is  situated  oi 
in  a  beautiful  country, 
very  majestic  appearance, 
of  steps    have  been 
from  the  base  of  the 
summit.   That  on  the 
is  the  most  spacious, 
namented  with  lofty  st( 
thrown  across  at  intervals 
ed  by  cones  covered  with 
iecting  brackets,  for  the  i 
lights  on  occasions  of  illu; 

Attached  to  the  temph 


JELPESII 


bli^bmcnt  of  dancing  f*irla,  who  in 
J7^*^  amounted  to  250  in  number, 
with  many  Brahmina,  and  beggars  in- 
numerable. The  cst^lblUhDlelU  lias 
ample  funds,  of  which  about  .€0,000 
pounds  are  imniially  CNfJcnded  on  the 
idcjl,  who  has  horst'S  aiJd  clqihants 
kept  far  bis  recreation,  and  with  bts 
inanimate  spouse  h  daily  bathed  in 
rose  and  Ganges  water,  tlie  latter 
brought  the  distance  of  nbove  1,000 
miles.  They  are  also  perfumed  w  ith 
otr  of  roseii  and  decorated  with  gems. 
The  revenues  accrue  from  bouses 
and  bndj  bestowed  by  pious  persons, 
and  from  offcringB  presenteti  by  vo- 
taries of  all  desenptions. 

Jejnrry  is  a  favourite  spot  among 
the  Maharntta^i  for  performing  the 
ceremony  of  swinging,  which  is,  how- 
ever, much  less  pracused  in  this  part 
of  India  than  in  BengaL  On  these 
occasions  the  penitent,  to  expiate  his 
sins,  has  a  blunt  hook  thrust  into 
the  fleshy  part  of  his  back  be!ow  the 
shoulder  blades,  ufler  which  be  is 
hoisted  up  lo  the  top  of  a  pole^  from 
twenty  to  fifty  feet  high,  and  from 
thence  swung  round  hanging  to  a 
tmnverse  beam,  until  the  object  ia 
supposed  to  be  accomplished, — 
(jlfoor,  Fuiiarion,  ^c.) 

Jelalajbad, — A  walled  town  in  the 
province  of  Delhi,  district  of  Bareily, 
forty-six  miles  south  by  west  from  the 
town  of  Hardly;  lat, 27" 45' N.,  ion* 

Jelalabad. — A  town  in  the  pro^ 
vince  of  Agra,  district  of  Et»iweb, 
twenty-three  miles  south  by  east  from 
Fnrruckabad* 

JtiLAtAflAD. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Delhi,  05^  8.  by  W,  from 
Sabarunpoor  ;  lat.  29^  3(3'  N.,  Ion, 

Jelalahad. — A  town  in  Afghanis- 
tan, formerly  of  great  note,  but  now 
much  decayed,  although  still  of  con- 
siderable strength  and  importance. 
It  httii  a  considerable  nmrket»place, 
and  the  adjacent  district  produces  a 
coarse  sugar;  lat.  34^  6'  N*,  Ion* 

J*;lalpooi.  — A  village  in  the  pro- 


vince of  Allahabad,  district  o^ 
poor,  eleven  miles  S*S*E,,  frd 
town  of  that  name.  Near  thil 
there  is  a  massy  bridge  of  ninoi 
over  the  river  Sye,  i 

JELALFooft. — A  town  in  th^ 
VI nee  of  Lahore,  situated  on  thi 
bank  of  the  Jhylum  or  iiyi 
which  in  the  moo  lb  of  Juljp 
was  found  to  bo  1,80Q  yard%« 
with  a"  depth  of  fourteen  feet  i 
The  two  banks  here  present  a  sti 
contrast ;   the  left  having  b1 
characteristics  of  the  Clan  get  icd 
being  Bat  and  rich  like  Bengal^j 
the  right  bank  i<>  formed  by  th©l 
the  great  salt  range  of  hills,  seen 
1  aba  ugh  on  the  Indus,  and  presfl 
extremely  rugged  and  barren  i 
These  mountains  retain  here 
colour  for  w  hich  they  are  rcmai 
and  approach  the  edge  of  the, 
which,  t»eing  divided  by  islandsJ 
exactly  witTi  the  descripiion  j 
ancients,  particularly  Quintu^ 
tius's  delineation  of  the  field  c 
lie  with  Porus. — {Eiphimtonef, 

JEU.ALrooft. — A  town  in  th 
vince  of  A^ra,  situated  in  th«' 
of  ravines  on  the  south  side  \ 
Betwa  river,  nineteen  miles  £ 
Kalpee ;  lat.  25°  54^  N.,  Ion.  J 
E.  The  houses  here  are  cli| 
brick,  and  adapted  for  defence 
pierced  with  loop-holes  for  imt 
try. 

Jelload. — A  large  village 
province  of  Cundeish,  the  ca| 
a  pergunnab  belouging  to  the  , 
government,  situated  on  thd 
bank  of  the  Tuptee.  The  bi 
the  river  arc  high  in  this  viciol 
channel  deep,  and  the  stream  bI 
with  fish  ;  lat.  21"  IK  N.,  Ion. 
E.,  seventy  miles  W,S*W.froil| 
ban  poor.  < 

Jelfesh. — A  town  in  the  p! 
of  Bengal,  district  of  Rungpoc 
mdes  N.N.W.  from  the  ta 
Rnngpoor ;  lat.  N.,  1 

45'  E.   At  this  place  there  is 
temple  erected  by  the  Rajas  of 
Bahar  in  honour  of  the  gi 
from  whom  the  Cooch  Bahar 
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JEOR. 


latitpoor  toiHes  are  said  to  be  line- 
ally descended. — (Siuan,  4>r.) 

Jelpioory.— A  small  town  (for- 
merly fortified)  in  the  prorince  of 
Bengal,  district  of  Rungpoor,  sixty- 
fire  miles  N.N.W.  from  Rungpoor 
towB ;  lat.  26^  W  N.,  Ion.  88*»  25'  E. 

Jelfy  AcrMNAia.-^A  town  in  the 
province  of  Gundwana,  situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Tuptee  and 
Gurgah  riyers,  being  washed  on  two 
ndes  by  their  waters;  lat.  21^  27'  N., 
Ion.  76**  54'  £.  A  few  scattered 
houses,  called  the  pottah,  are  near 
the  Tuptee,  and  about  200  yards 
from  the  south-east  angle  of  the  fort, 
on  the  margin  of  the  Gurgah,  there  is  a 
Mahomedan  mausoleum.  It  was  eva- 
cuated to  the  British  troops  in  1819, 
after  the  batteries  were  opened.— 
[Blader,  4v.) 

Jemaulabad.— A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Canara,  originally  named 
Narsinga  Angady ;  lat.  13**  3'N.,  Ion. 
76®  26^  E.  The  fort  built  here  by 
Uppoo  stands  on  an  immense  rock, 
which  is  wholly  inaccessible  except  by 
one  narrow  path,  and  may  be  deemed 
impregnable.  The  nature  of  the  ac- 
cess to  it  renders  the  descent  in  the 
face  of  an  enemy  nearly  as  difficult 
as  the  ascent ;  so  that  a  very  small 
body  of  men  with  artillery  are  ade- 
quate to  blockade  a  strone  garrison, 
which  renders  the  place  of  little  use 
except  as  a  safeguard  for  treasure. 
When  Seringapatam  had  fallen  Tip- 
poo's  garrison  was  summoned^  but 
Leld  out  for  six  weeks ;  when,  after 
three  days*  bombardment,  the  soldiers 
ran  off,  the  commandant  poisoned 
himself,  and  the  principal  officers 
who  submitted  to  be  taken,  were 
hanged,— (J?.  Buchanan^  ^c.) 

Jemlah  (YumUaJ.^Aii  extensive 
eountry  in  Northern  Hindostan,  si- 
tuated to  the  north  of  Jajarcote,  and 
QQW  subject  to  the  Nepaulese.  Ac- 
«<Mrd|ilg  to  the  account  givep  by  an 
iOt^Uj^t  native,  lifter  passing  the 
billy  boundanr  that  separates  it  from 
/lyaroote,  a  fine  valley,  cut  by  deep 
ravines,  is  entered,  said  to  extend 
%ymkf  miles  firom  ea^t  to  west,  and 


ten  from  north  to  south,  i 
spects  resembling  that  of  I 
more  checquered  with  lo^ 
is  said  to  be  well  cultivati 
ing  wheat,  barley,  pease,  1 
maize;  but  too  cold  for 
cane.  Besides  the  plain 
Chinachin  is  built,  the  Jc 
held  a  great  extent  of  nar 
and  mountains,  many  of 
covered  with  perpetual  si 
of  the  most  important  \. 
Jemlah  is  salt,  said  to  be  | 
a  place  named  Muckhola 
from  ninety  to  100  miles 
tance  from  Chinachin  to 
north-east.  The  natives  i 
at  Mukhola  there  is  a  I 
containing  many  pools, 
winter  are  coverea  with 
in  summer  with  a  salin< 
tlon :  but  this  does  not  i 
bable.  According  to  the 
thoriey,  one-fourtn  of  the  i 
are  Brahmins,  Rajpoots, 
siyas,  who  follow  the  B 
doctrines ;  but  the  Bhoot< 
most  numerous,  and  alon 
Gurungs,  Rohanies,  Khi 
Rahals  (all  impure  tribes 
the  remaining  tbree-foui 
mostly  adhere  to  the  La 
language  spoken  at  court  ii 
but  the  dialect  varies  so  i 
that  of  Palpa  and  Gorkha 
the  titles  of  the  chief  cover 
cers  are  different,  althougl 
by  similar  forms  of  adm 
The  principal  town  in  th 
Chinachin,  and  there  a 
scattered  over  the  great 
formerly  composed  the  Je 
cipality  ;  but,  owing  to  tl 
jealousy  of  the  Gorkhas,  s 
thing  is  known  regarding  t 
Jemlah  was  conquered  by 
dur,  the  regent  of  Nepaul 
chanan,  ^c) 

Jenjapoob. — A  town  i 
vince  of  Bahar,  district  c 
eighty  miles  N.E.  from  I 
26**  14' N.,  Ion.  86*»20'E 

Jeob. — ^A  well-built  ant 
village  in  the  mountainoi 
of  Ikjapoor,  situated  wit! 


JESSELMERE, 


re- 
tuit 
U 
ae- 
ifid 

lies 


nilnloni  of  the  Sutarn  Hrtjn,  fourteen 
til  lbs  N*  by  IS*  from  the  town  of  Sn- 
tnra.  At  this  place  there  is  a  smiiU 
zeiiimdar*fi  fort,  nnt!  a  Hindoo  temple 
of  an  ancient  style  of  architecture^ 

jE£(St:LiiEiiE  fJtrndmerJ. — A  large 
ttmsion  of  Rajpoot  an  a,  situated  be- 
tween the  twenty-siJttli  timl  iwcnty- 
eighth  degrees  of  north  latitmle^  and 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  great  dissert 
of  which  it  may  nlnio^l  described 
ns  an  riite^^^rwl  portion,  «o  barren  and 
unproductive  is  the  soil,  owing  to  n 
deficiency  of  moisture.  It  forms  the 
cstremc  boundary  of  the  inhabited 
country  tow'ards  the  west;  towards 
the  east  it  conien  in  contact  with  the 
district  of  Marwar  and  dominions  of 
/oudpour-  Owing  to  the  great  ete* 
rility  of  this  region,  it  has  hitherto 
attracted  little  attention,  and  remains 
ahnost  wholly  unkaawii.  The  greater 
part  of  the  surface  presents  to  the 
view  an  umntcrrupted  tract  of  sand, 
intersected  by  no  stream,  the  scanty 
supply  of  water  bcirjg  only  procurable 
from  wells  of  a  vast  depth  under 
grnund.  Being,  however,  within  the 
influence  of  the  periodical  rains,  its 
desert  condition  must  in  some  degree 
be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the 
government,  consisting  of  many  tur- 
bulent petty  cliiefs,  with  the  Raja  f>f 
Jesitelmere  for  a  nominal  superior. 
It  is  conscqnenlly  but  little  culti- 
vated and  thinly  inhabttetl,  mostly  by 
a  Rajpoot  tribe  of  Bhattics  j  but  the 
Jes&elmere  chief  is  said  to  be  of  the 
jQiulpooF  family.  At  present  Jcfisel- 
mere  is  the  principal,  and  almost 
only  town ;  but  Lodarwa  is  said  to 
hiive  been  the  ancient  capitaL 

According  to  tradition  the  Rajas 
of  Jessclinere  are  descended  from  the 
fourth  of  the  Jadoos^  surnamed 
Bhatti,  and  preserved  b^  the  care  of 
the  goddess  Bhavani  llinglai.s.  after 
the  destruction  of  his  brethren*  Their 
history  since  then  until  1808,  an  in- 
ier%id  of  5,000  years,  staudiJ  wholly 
nn  reeo  rded  *  I  n'  tha  t  y  ear  the  raj  a  of 
Jesselmerc  applied  to  Mr-Seton,  the 
British  resident  at  Delhi,  represent- 
ifig  the  strong  desire  he  felt  to  visit 


the  **acred  hanks  of  the  Ganj 
devotional  (inri  oscs  provide^ 
ceived  the  permission  of  the 
government,  and  assurances 
pcctful  treatment ;  for  it  appi 
had  received  a  very  erroneou 
presston  of  the  British,  both 
vi dually  and  as  a  nation,  Hr 
in  reply,  encouraged  to  pro" 
hi?*  pilgrimage  without  appreh 
a  ad  his  confidence  bciivg  thi 
creased,  he  adverted  to  his 
situation,  stating,  that  many 
had  by  fraud  and  violence  ol 
frajriricnts  of  the  Mogul 
which  they  ruled  with  an  iron 
while  he  and  his  ancestors  hi 
mained  at  rest  from  the  remol 
ti€juity  within  the  limits  of  thi 
dominions ;  but  that  even  thr 
now  endangered,    such  en* 
ments  being  daily  made  on  hi*' 
ditary  possessions,  as  threatene 
terly  to  annihilate  his  princif 
Hc  therefore  appealed  to  the  ' 
nation,  as  sovereigns  of  Him 
to  whose  protection  he  was  ei 
and  entreated  them  to  save  t 
the  remaining  portion  of  his  c< 
the  natural  barrenness  and  s 
of  which  was  not  sufficient 
serve  it  from  molestation*  llj 
request  a  concilitary  answer  wa< 
with  some  presents,  but  the  rajj 
informed  that  consistently  witl 
principles  that  regulate*!  the  m 
of  the  British  government^  all 
ference  with  nia  political  eoi 
must  be  declined  ;  but  he  woi| 
perience  every  office  of  friel 
due  to  a  friendly  neighbour,  all 
utmost  hospitality  during  hi* 
tempi  a  ted  pilgrimage,  AftairB, 
tinucd  in  this  state  until  A.D. 
when  the  Jeaselmere  raja  wi 
roitted  into  the  British  pro! 
alliance,  on  the  same  terms  ai 
previously  been  grtmted  to  th 
of  Bicanere*— (PiM/jc  M8,  j 
minUf  Metcalfe f  tj-c.)  ' 

JfissELMEKE. — Thc  Capital  $ 

preceding  principality,  stands  I 
111  the  centre  of  the  Ajmeer  prd 
aliout  165  miles  due  cast  froi 
Indus;  lat.        43' N.,  Ion.  7» 
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JEVSINGNUGGLR. 


E.  The  great  carrhqnake  of  June 
1810,  which  overthrew  Bliooj,  and 
caused  such  destruction  in  the  province 
of  Cutch,  was  severely  felt  even  in  this 
distant  quarter,  In  the  approach  to 
this  place  from  Jo ud poor,  during  the 
hot  season,  there  are  three  stages 
destitute  of  water* 

JeshouE  (Jmar,  Ow  bridge )*^K 
district  in  the  southern  quarter  of 
Bengal,  situated  principally  between 
the  33d  and  '23d  degrees  of  norlh  la- 
titute.  To  the  north  it  la  bounded 
by  the  great  Ganges;  to  the  south 
by  the  sea,  on  the  west  it  has  Nnd- 
dea  and  H  ooghly;  and  on  I  he  eatit 
Dacca  Jcblpoor  and  Bacbef^unge. 
In  1814  the  to  tat  area  was  estimated 
at  5,000  square  miles. 

The  southern  porrion  of  this  dii?- 
trict  IS  in  the  Sunderbunds,  and  cotn^ 
posed  of  salt  marshy  iii loads,  formed 
by  the  alluvion  and  !iiicee.<i9ive  changes 
of  the  channels  of  the  Ganges,  and 
covered  with  wood.  Some  parts  He 
so  low  that  bunds,  or  ea^bankments 
are  necessary  to  protect  them  from 
inundation^  the  espeaiie  for  rcpairinf; 
whichj  in  1815,  amounted  to  1^,000 
ru  p  ecs ,  The  I  an  d  is  n  o  t  wi  ths  ta  n  d  i  ng 
very  fertile,  and  were  It  adetfuately 
peopled  and  cultivated^  miglit  be 
laadc  to  produce  inexhaustible  sup* 
plies  of  rice,  for  which  the  soil  and 
climate  are  peculiarly  adapted.  Even 
now,  a  large  proportion  of  the  south- 
ern tract,  although  eo  close  to  Cal- 
cutta, remains  in  a  state  of  nature, 
covered  with  jungle,  and  only  fre- 
quented by  salt-makers  and  river  pi- 
rates, the  latter  continuing,  bul  in  a 
less  degree,  to  infest  the  numberless 
branches  of  the  Ganges  by  which  the 
district  is  iatersecletl  As  may  be  in- 
ferred from  such  ci  ream  stances,  the 
bridges  arc  few  and  the  roads  bad  ; 
the  best  being  that  from  Calcutta  to 
Dacca,  kept  in  repair  by  the  goi  ern- 
ment  eonvictsr.  Permanent  edifices 
are  rare,  and  mostly  of  Hindoo 
origin ;  and  no  fortresses  are  to  be 
found  either  of  brick  or  mud» 

Since  the  decennial  settlement  cul- 
tivation has  certainly  been  consider- 
ably extended^    probably    to  the 


amount  of  one-sixteenth  of  the 
original  quantity,  and  many  un- 
anthonjteil  encroachments  have  been 
made  by  the  adjacent  zemindarA  on 
the  government  lands  ia  the  Sundcr- 
bunds.  The  uncultivated  and  fallow 
land,  e3tcluding  the  Sunderbunds,  was 
estimated  in  ISO-^  to  bear  the  pro- 
portion of  one-eighth  to  the  cniti- 
vattd,  and  the  jungle  or  waste  land^ 
pexmauently  uncultivated,  at  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  whole ;  hut  these 
proportions  are  not  likely  to  be  ac- 
curate. The  most  valuable  article 
of  produce  arc  rice,  salt*  indigo  (of 
an  excellent  quality),  tobacco,  ganja, 
mulberry,  pawn,  betel-nut,  and  long 
pepper-  Of  these,  salt  is  monopo- 
lized as  a  source  of  revenue,  and 
mulberry-trees  only  raised  with  a 
view  to  the  siik  investment ;  but  the 
indigo  cultivation  is  greatly  on  the 
increase. 

In  1801,  by  the  directions  of  the 
Marquis  Wellehley,  then  governor- 
general,  the  board  of  revenue  in 
Bengal  circulated  various  queries  to 
the  judges  and  collectors  of  the  dif- 
ferent diiitrictson  statiNllcal  subjects^ 
The  result  of  their  replies  tended  to 
establish  the  fact  that  the  ^essorc 
collectoratc  contained  1,^00,U0{>  in- 
habitants, in  the  proportion  of  nine 
Mah  0  me  d  uns  t  o  se  v  en  H  i  ndoos »  Th  e 
Jessorc  siemindary  was  original )y  in 
the  revenue  books  n timed  Yusefpoor, 
and  was  conferred  early  in  the  cigh-*^ 
teenth  century,  by  Jafficr  Khan,  on 
Kishenram,  a  khaist  of  Orissa,  The 
principal  towns  are  Jessore  orMoorley* 
Culua,  and  Mahniudpoor,  all  insig- 
nificant,—(J.  Grflitfj        Parker^  J* 

Jebsoek  Towk-— See  Moori^ev. 

Jetra,— A  fortified  town  in  the 
western  quarter  of  the  Gujcrat  pro- 
vince, about  twenty-four  miles  E* 
from  Thcraud,  In  iSOll  this  was  a 
place  of  some  strength^  and  its  chief 
could  muster  700  men,  with  whom  he 
levied  contributions  in  the  Theraud 
pergunnah, 

J^vsTVGXL'GGUB.— A  snmll  town 
belonging  to  the  British  government 


in  the  province  or  Malwn,  tlistrkt  of 

from  Saugiir  city;  bt*  23^  315'  N., 
Ion, 

JbYPOOB  ^JifJ^r/ipMrcJ^  or  JVEVAGUlt 

fJii^nijgaraJ, — A  Hujpoot  princi- 
pality in  the  provinces  of  Ajniecr  and 
Agra,  situated  principally  between 
the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-cighth 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  To  the 
north  it  is  bounded  by  the  dominions 
of  the  Machcrrj  Raja  and  Sheka- 
wutty;  on  the  south  by  Kerowlvi 
To  Ilk,  Boondce,  and  other  petiy 
states;  to  the  east  it  has  the  Mii- 
cherry  and  Bhurtpoor  territories; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  British  dis- 
trict of  Ajineerj  and  the  d oral li Ions  of 
J  Olid  poor*  The  great  space  which 
lies  to  the  north  of  Harrowty  and 
Me  war  is  properly  termed  Doondar, 
nfterwitrdfi  clianj;ed  to  Ambefi  a«d 
now  desigoated  Jeypoor^ 

The  eastern »  north -eastern^  south- 
ern, and  8oneh*western  tracts  pro- 
duce wheat,  cotton,  and  tobacco, 
and  whatever  h  common  to  other 
mnd  pnrts  of  India;  hut  tn  ii^eneral 
fields  are  watered  from  wells,  the 
streams  being  few,  and  of  but  tem- 
poi'ary  d u ratio n*  The  soil  in  in 
general  sandy,  much  imprcg mated 
with  iifllt,  which  is  manufactured  and 
exported.  Not h withstanding  its  nri- 
diiy  and  excessive  heat,  the  climate 
is  said  to  he  healthy,  although  the 
hot  winds  blowing  over  such  an  ex- 
tent of  parched  surface  must  be  dis- 
tressing both  to  mim  and  beast*  From 
the  beginning  of  February  to  that  of 
July,  a  strong  gale  of  wind  bIow*s 
without  cessation,  raising  whirlwinds 
of  burning  sand,  which  obscures  the 
tun,  and  from  which  the  traveller 
cannot  escape  within  or  without 
doors. 

In  addition  to  these  natura!  evils, 
so  severely  had  this  principality  suf- 
fered froii"  the  rrivnze^  nf  Meer  Khan 
andothL  '  ' 

single  c\ 

of  IjsdfjoonL,  du:  Jc)  uQ 
im'J  presented  little 

dt 


that  b*>re  marks  of  former  cultivattonj 
but  now  overspread  with  short  coarse 
grass  and  brier  bushe.^^  relieved  at 
intervals  by  a  tract  of  babool  and 
dakh  jungle.  Vast  herds  of  deer 
were  seen  roving  about  with  a  free- 
dom that  proved  how  completely 
and  for  bow  long  a  period  the  fields 
had  been  abandoned  to  them ;  while 
saru!ises,  wild  peacock s,  and  other 
descriptions  of  game  had  multiplied 
prodigiously,  as  might  be  expected  in 
a  country  where  they  are  protected 
from  harm  by  religious  prejudice* 
The  villages  and  towns  stood  at  a 
great  distance  from  each  other,  and 
were  all  fortified,  and  the  general 
aspect  of  the  country  presented  an 
apparent  desolation  an  (I  sterility  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  diesert ;  yet, 
judging  u"o 01  the  immense  contribu- 
tions cKtorted  for  so  many  years  by 
difTcreut  hordes  of  dcprctlntors,  the 
soil  must  at  some  time  have  been 
eminently  productive. 

The  Jeypoor  raja  possesses  within 
his  limits  Sambher  and  some  other 
salt-lakes,  from  whence,  at  one  pe- 
riod, all  Upper  Hindostan  was  sop- 

i>licd  with  that  condiment,  which, 
lowever,  to  a  European  has  rather 
a  more  acrid  bitterish  taste  than  the 
muriate  of  soda  procured  from  sea^ 
water,  in  rnost  parts  there  are  good 
cattle  both  for  draught  and  the  sham- 
bles, but  not  c(]ual  in  quidity  to  those 
of  Joudpoor:  sheep  are  also  reared 
in  some  parts  for  the  sake  of  the 
wool.  In  hometowns  cloth,  swords^ 
and  matchlocks  arc  manufactured ; 
but  for  many  years,  owing  to  the  un- 
ceasing ravages,  the  external  cora- 
merce  of  Jeypoor  has  been  quite  in- 
significant. '  The  imports  are  fine 
cloth,  tissue,  Benares  maiinfacturcaj 
and  Cashmere  shawls.  From  Gujent 
and  Tatta^  opium,  lead,  and  i£eec- 
copper  are  su;i plied ;  from  Penn  wmi 
Cabul,  fruit  and  horsey*  Tbe  cw^^ 
vans  from  the  latter  hmerij 
through  Die  an  ere,  but  raore 
^^'^  taken  the  mar  of 


a\'  the  Khcti  i  cnsiv;  hut  arc  not  stc- 
kiiowbtlgcJ  hy  the  Itajjitjots,  who 
think  it  dcrojTjitory  to  exercise  any 
other  profes^on  tliAM  thnt  of  artns,  on 
which  ac*:oiini  they  env|iloy  Meetius 
to  cultivate  I  he  innm  they  rent.  In 
the  petty  stittes  of  Kotnh  «nd  fioon- 
ilce,  thifi  tnhe  (^hlch  ftlionitda  nho 
ill  Mar  war  ond  other  part*  of  Raj- 
pQotmin)  inhfthit  |]iehiJjN  and  junglen, 
tind  devote  themisetvcs  ex cln  si vdy  to 
tljievin^ ;  they  also  ciit  meat,  and 
drink  ardent  spirits  without  scruple. 
Id  other  quartera  of  Jeypoor  the 
great  mans  of  cnltivatorji  are  Jauts, 
who  are  held  hy  the  Rnjpoots  in  the 
strictest  ohedicnec.  Many  of  the 
latter  follow  the  pr-ictice,  so  general 
auiong  the  njtiitiiry  elaias  in  other 
parts  of  India*  of  occA.sTonMUy  put- 
tiller  xhi  lf  feniale  children  to  death. 
The  relijjious  sect  of  the  Jain  pre^^aiU 
in  the  Jeypoor  territory  to  much 
greater  extent  than  in  any  other 
country  in  LTpjier  Hhidohtan,  and  if 
any  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the 
appearance  of  their  tcinplefi,  which 
arc  every  where  in  excellent  repair, 
and  frequently  of  recent  construction, 
they  nntst  he;  a  prosperous  and  in- 
creasing eomniiiutty^ 

The  Jeypoor  territory  is  now  com- 
piictj  and  compared  with  the  other 
quarters  of  Hnjpootana,  notwith- 
tanding  its  defects,  populous.  It 
ho  coutnini?  aomc  of  the  strongest 
fortresscfi  in  Hindostan*  and  deemed 
|jy  the  natives  impregnable,  more 
especially  that  which  defends  the 
capital  and  R an tampo or,  which,  how- 
cver^  have  not  yet  stood  ttie  test  of 
Europcnn  tactics*  Besides  these, 
there  are  a  great  many  small  f^)rt$  or 
ghurricB  scattered  over  the  country, 
nod  most  of  the  villrtfrcs  arc  fortified 
with  walla  and  ditches^  Many  of 
these  sirong-hold*  are  built  on  the 
tops  or  slopes  of  hills,  covering  the 
towns  at  their  bases ;  and  although 
faulty  as  a  defensive  arrangement^ 
have  an  imposing  effect  when  viewed 
at  n  distance.  The  hillsj  on  the 
other  hand,  are  too  low  for  grandeur, 
and  too  de±ititute  of  verdure  to  be 
plciisirjg.  lu  1805  the  revenues  of 
Jeypoor  were   tali  mated  at  ^ixty 


lack.'i  of  rnpeL"i;  the  mUjt.irv  force 
at  8,0U[)  inlanlry  anil  lO.OUO  cavalry^ 
besides  nnnicrous  irregular  adherent}*, 
la  1819  the  coin  at  the  Jcypiwr  mint 
was  Btill  struck  iii  I  he  niime  of  the 
Mogul.  The  Bnlmrdiniite  Rajpoot 
chiefs  for  the  moat  part  hold  their 
lands  on  the  feudal  s^yitletn  of  tenure, 
over  which  the  raja,  it'  a  weak  inan» 
has  little  power  of  coercion.  The 
durbar  or  court  held  in  the  capital 
has  long  lieen  noted  for  its  pride, 
splendour^  and  formality.  In  the 
Lord*s  Prayer,  m  given  in  the  Jl'V- 
poor  language,  twenty-nine  of  the 
words  can  be  traced  m  being  the 
same  as  in  the  Bengule^e  and  liin- 
dostauy  specuiienH, 

The  tril>e  of  Rajpoots  to  which  tile 
Jeypoor  family  belong  is  named  the 
Kntehwa,  and  is  of  the  Snryatmn^i, 
or  Children  of  the  Sun-line,  being  de* 
scended  from  Rama,  the  famous  eon* 
queror,  by  hii*  second  son  named 
t'ush.  From  the  latter  the  Jeypoor 
chroaologers  reckon  :^10  rajas  in  suc- 
cession to  Pirtlu  Raj,  who  ascended 
the  throne  in  A.D.  ir>0^. 

The  late  raja  Juggcth  Singh,  a  weak 
and  cruel  prince,  succeeded  his  father 
Pcrtanb  Singh  in  1803.  The  latter 
had  possessed  himself  of  the  govcni' 
mcnt  on  the  death  of  his  elder  bro- 
ther, to  the  exclusion  of  that  bro- 
th er*s  son  Mann  Singh,  the  legitimate 
heir*    In  Mann  Singh  was  at 

Grmiior  with  Sindia,  ready  to  make 
an  attenqit  on  tlie  throne  when  cir- 
cum.stances  suitetk  Buring  the  Bri- 
tish contests  with  Sin  din  and  Holear, 
it  was  the  (lalicy  of  the  Jeypoor  court 
to  keep  on  good  tern  is  with  all  par- 
lies while  the  struggle  was  doubtful, 
ai^d  to  wde  with  the  sirongcat  when 
the  success  was  complete.  While 
Hoicar  had  a  transitory  prosperity) 
the  Jey I >oor  raja  coilccted  a  force  to 
assist  him  J  which,  nfter  his  complete 
discomfiture  by  I^ord  Lake,  waa 
destined  to  eo-opcraie  with  the  Bri- 
tish armv'  I  but  on  a  report  of  a  gene- 
ral confederacy  of  the  Maharattns, 
and  of  Sindia's  advance  from  the 
southward,  it  was  countermanded. 
This  feeble  policy  was  at  that  time 
practi^icd  by  all  the  llajpoot  state^^. 


jfivrooB. 


Willi  a  view  to  their  own  (ii't^surii*- 
tion* 

During  this  campaign  ihc  nJvcnia- 
rie^  of  ihe  Brkiah  ^o^ernniErnt  miidc 
use  of  argiunentA  acid  reacted  to  the 
reli|;ioti^  linjudtce^  of  the  lliiiiJtxm, 
and  the  inexpiahle  crimca  of  beef- 
ealiDg  iiad  peacock  aiul  pigeon  hoot- 
ing were  i^oundcd  ni^in^t  the  Britisiih 
character  tKroii|*h  everv  court  in  IJin- 
dostan.  The  couiiiiaiider-in-chieC 
(Lord  Luke)  in  conscfjtience  iissued  a 
procliiiuiition,  prohibiting  the  shiugh* 
ter  ofjiny  of  the  cow  9|>ccicstn  the  vi- 
cinity ot'Mrithiirn^  Biadrabuad,  and 
other  lioJy  place?*,  which  hml  the  moHt 
licncfici^i  vWi^ct  III  iruiiqmlUzin^  the 
minds  of  the  Hindoos^  As  by  the  ttr- 
giverKRtioa  of  his  conduct,  the  Jey- 
poor  raja  had  managed  to  get  himseif 
e  jtcluded  fi'oni  tliejnde  of  British  pro- 
tection, he  wns  left  to  his  ow  u  re- 
sources, which  being  inadefpiaie  to 
the  defence  of  his  dominiops,  they 
codurcd  the  nmiit  mcrcik'^is  rnviigew* 
aggravated  hy  un  unceasing  war  of 
Actions  at  court  I  and  frei|uent  change 
of  nuiHstcrf*,  But,  notwithstanding 
the  misery  of  itK  condition,  thift  state 
in  1^18  was  the  la^c  to  send  negoda- 
tors  to  Delhi,  aa<i  was  iiUimatcly  the 
nioitt  diffiL-uk  to  settle  i^ithp  At 
lea|»th,  niter  much  indecision,  evasion, 
nnd  procrastination,  a  treaty  wuh 
signed  on  the  2d  April  ]H\H  t  when 
tlie  contribution  for  the  Hr^ttyear 
lixed  at  four  lackti ;  the  second,  five  ; 
the  thirdj  ttix  ;  the  fourth,  seven  j 
and  ciijht  lacks  of  rupees  ever  dfter^ 
besides  five-sixteenths  for  ever  on 
;iny  excess  in  revenue  hcyoad  forty 
Lacks  of  rufiees  per  annum. 

The  Jey poor  territory  is  large,  and 
under  proper  tnanugement  may  be 
expected  to  yield  eighty  kicks  of  ru- 
pees per  annum  ;  but  to  restore  order 
after  all  external  enemies  had  been 
fjubdued,  proved  a  task  of  no  small 
difBculty,  not  a  Uttle  iiggravuted  by 
the  folly  of  the  raja  and  proHigacy  of 
his  favourites.  When  the  Jey  poor 
court  was  visited  in  IBl^  by  Sir 
David  Ochterlotiy,  three  menial  scr- 
vantSj  one  a  eunnch,  were  presented 
to  him  hy  the  raja,  as  the  members  of 
hb  cabinet^  and  the  condactgrii  of  all 


al^tldrii,  ford^^n  and  domestic.  A  eon- 
veniion  of  the  (irineipal  thakoors  (or  ' 
feudal  diiels)  ^iia  atteaipted^  but 
many*  presyming  on  the  !itrength  of 
their  fortresses,  opiamed  the  arrang^^ 
meat,  in  con  set  pie  nee  of  which  it  be- 
came necessary  to  reduce  Khooshal-  > 
gliur  nnd  Madharnjitoor.  Jug|<;eth 
Sin^h  died  in  Dtcenibtr  1818,  m  hen  ' 
the  succession  was  disputed  hv  Matin  I 
Singh,  a  po.fthnmouja,  and  it  wns  aU  \ 
1  e^ed »pu ri ous son  i jf ih e I ji t c ra jii* sun-  | 
clc,  and  a  distant  branch  of  the  Mar  war 
branch  hastily  placed  on  the  throne 
by  Maliar  Ham,  the  eunuch  alwve- 
mentioned,    Jt  docfs  not  appear  how 
ihi^  matter  was  arruugcd ;   but  in  | 
]  824  a  minor  ruja  sat  on  the  Jc)  poor  i 
throne  under  the  |*uard  inns  hip  of  a 
regent  runny, — {Brnugfftont  Mei- 

HenncfJ,  Ihttiicr^  tjr.)  j 

JfiYrooa  f  Ja\fnpura),^K  city  of  | 
Raipootana,  the  capital  of  the  pre-  ' 
ceding  principality,  about  150  milea  { 
S.S.W,  from  Delhi,  and  eighty-two  i 
inUes  N.N,E.  from  the  canton  me nta  ' 
at  Nusseerabad,  near  Ajmeer ;  lat. 

55'  N,,  Ion.  76°  l\T  It  in  si- 
tuated in  an  irregtdar  valley,  among 
jitci'p  hills  which  eneompass  the  city 
on  the  north,  east,  and  west,  opening 
only  towarils  tlie  south,  where  the  ^ 
country  |j resents  an  oi»en  plain*  It  is 
surrou ailed  by  a  wall  of  grey-slone, 
kept  in  ^Qod  repotr,  and  commandRd 
by  a  cjtndel,  buih  on  the  margin  of  a 
cliff  above  towards  the  west.  Another 
detached  fort  stands  on  a  conspicu- 
ous eminence  in  the  direction  of  S^m^ 
ganeer  towards  the  south-cast,  and 
connecting  a  line  of  fortification  which 
extends  along  the  whole  range  of 
heights.  In  length  it  has  been  esti- 
mated at  three  mile&  by  attottt  half  , 
that  spoce  ia  br<^dth;  and  is  probit' 
biy  well  calculated  for  resistance 
against  native  armies,  as  it  has  with*  J 
stood  many  a  ^iege  and  UaAled  the  \ 
besiegers,  , 

Jey  poor  is,  beyond  all  question, 
the  handsomest  and  most  regularly 
built  town  of  Hindostan  j  and  the 
tbnr  great  streets,  which  diverge  at 
right  angles  from  the  great  ccntnil 
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square,  would  bear  a  comparison  witb 
most  streets,  Earoiiean  or  Asiatic,  in 
point  of  width  nnd  architectural  of* 
tt5cU  The  houses  arc  generaily  three 
and  four  stortc^  high,  buKt  of  stone 
and  covered  with  a  ftnc  stucco,  which 
rivals  the  lugtrc  of  marble^  Manv 
of  the  facades  arc  decorated  witfi 
paintings  in  fresco,  and  porticoes, 
sculptures,  and  other  works  of  mar-* 
bfe  are  seen  on  all  sides.  The  most 
striking  feature,  however,  of  Jeypoor^ 
u  the  projecting  stone  bat  conies,  en- 
closed vtith  wrought  bittices  of  the 
same  material,  or  with  screens  of 
stono  painicd  to  resemble  lattice- 
work,  which  embellish  the  rront  of 
the  houses,  and  produce  an  agreeably 
light  and  picturesque  effect*  The 
Iniildiiigs  of  the  palace,  with  its  court- 
yards, its  triple  succession  of  ijardensp 
terrace  below  terrace,  and  its  noble 
sheets  of  water  occupy  ncariy  a»  en- 
tire quarter  of  the  city.  Besides  the 
public  apartnicnts,  and  the  accommo- 
dation for  the  raja,  and  the  tndiv^i- 
duals  of  hk  faniily,  it  contains  within 
its  precincts  a  mint,  an  observatory, 
a  great  stud  of  fighting  elephants,  and 
otJier  appendages  of  eastern  royalty. 

The  principal  front  of  the  palace 
looksj  into  th  e  great  square,  is  ejfcet^d- 
ingly  lofty,  and  of  very  whimsical  ar* 
cbitecture,  radiating  in  the  form  of  a 
peacock's  tail,  with  windows  of  party- 
coloured  glass  to  imitate  the  eyes. 
There  are  likewise  other  glass  win- 
dows in  this  palace,  and  in  that  at 
the  ghaut  four  miles  from  the  city. 
The  introduction  of  this  luxury,  pro- 
bably first  at  Ambher,  and  {not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  mittve  tow^n)  is 
referred  back  to  as  old  a  date  as  the 
flourisihing  period  of  the  Venctinn 
comtncrce,  and  the  small  supply  of 
glass  panes,  still  required  for  the  eon- 
sumption  of  Jeypoor,  is  said  to  come 
oven  at  the  present  day  from  the 
Mediterranean  by  the  way  of  Stirat* 
Connected  with  the  palace  is  the 
chowk  or  principal  hiutar,  ti  magnifi- 
cent range  of  buildings  forming  the 
best  part  of  the  main  street,  which 
opens  from  the  square  to  the  west- 
ward. The  temples  of  Jcypoor  are 
numerous,  and  like  the  city  itself  of 


modern  construction  ;  but  they  are, 
nevertheless,  built  in  the  purest  Uin» 
doo  style,  and  some  of  ihcm  of  larger 
dimensions  than  are  to  be  found  in 
any  other  city  of  Upper  Hindostan, 

Jeypoor  is  of  modern  date,  having 
been  planned  and  built  for  raja  Jcy* 
singh  in  the  reign  of  Mahomed  Shah, 
fit  is  said)  by  an  Italian,  which  ac- 
counts  for  it^  superior  architectural 
regularity.  The  prior  metropolis  was 
the  city  of  Amber,  distant  aliout  four 
miles, '  At  that  period  this  city  was 
the  principal,  indeed  almost  the  only 
seat  of  f^cience  in  Hindostan^  Itaja 
Jeysiug  being  a  great  cncourager  of 
learning,  and  the  founder  of  several 
observatories  for  astronomical  pur- 
poses. In  1770  Colonel  Polier  pro- 
cured here  tiie  first  eompleie  copy  of 
the  Vedas,  which  he  afterwards  pre- 
sented to  the  British  Museum.  With 
respect  to  its  population  nothing  cer- 
tain can  be  afiirme(l,  an  admission  has 
but  recently  been  granted  to  Euro- 
peiitis*  One  tniveller  asserts  that 
the  houses  are  built  at  a  distance 
from  each  other,  and  connected  by  a 
Bcreen-wall,  which  gives  the  streets  an 
appearance  of  symmetry,  and  the  city 
of  population,  to  which  they  are  not 
strictly  entitled.  In  1819  the  coun- 
try immediately  around  Jeypoor  ex- 
hibited the  extreme  of  poverty  and 
desolation,  hut  it  has  since  greatly 
recovered  from  the  devastation  it  had 
so  long  experienced,  A  stranger 
visiting  Jeypoor  is  surprised  at  the 
prodigious  Aocks  of  pigeons,  which 
are  not  only  seen  %ing  about  in 
every  direction,  but  someiimes  alight 
in  the  street  in  such  numbers  as  al- 
most to  obstrnct  his  passage.  Like 
the  peacock,  they  arc  held  sucred 
throughout  Rajpootana,  and  are  so 
tame  and  familiar  that  it  is  difficult 
lo  drive  them  away. 

In  A.D.  179**,  after  the  treacherous 
masjjaere  of  Mr,  Cherry  and  other 
English  gentlemen  at  Benares,  Vi- 
zier AM,  the  [lerpetrator.  Had  to  Jev- 
poor,  intending  eventually  to  seek 
refiij^e  with  the  sovereign  of  CabuL 
The  M  arq  u  i  s  Wei  les  ley  bein  g  an  X  io  u  s  to 
bring  the  assassin  to  pmu:jhinent,  des- 
patched Colonel  Collins  as  embassa- 
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dor  ti»  Pcrtaiib  Siiigli,  to  procure  hh 
h&U\g  given  up  ;  to  accomplish  whiefi 
purpose  lie  authorize  J  him  to  expend 
to  the  nmount  of  three  lacks  of  ru' 
pees,  A  long  ijcfjociation  ensued, 
m  the  course  of  which  the  raja  ex- 
pr«sf«i]  ^eat  zeal  or  affected  reluc* 
tance  to  mrringe  the  rights  of  hospi- 
tality, even  toward*  so  execmbtc  a 
vilkiu;  but  the  spirited  remon- 
strances of  the  ambassador,  backed 
by  the  seasonable  distribution  of  the 
money  among  the  raja's  minwtry, 
effected  his  capture,  under  the  slipula- 
tbns  that  he  should  neither  he  put  to 
deal  h  nor  con  ft  n  ed  i  n  chai  n  s .  H  e  w  as  i  u 
consequence  tmpriisoned  in  a  species 
of  cage,  open  on  two  sides,  coustriict- 
ed  in  one  of  the  bomb  proofs  under 
the  ramparts  of  Fort  William,  where 
he  remained  until  death  released  him 
in  }H]7-  In  18 HI  his  place  was  sup* 
plied  by  another  assassin,  the  noted 
Trimbiickjee  Dalngtia. 

During  the  campaign  of  181?  this 
city  was  cloisely  afjproached  by  the 
army  commanded  by  Sir  Dand  Och- 
terlony,  but  no  European  was  ai* 
lowed  to  enter  the  gates  ;  but  »incc 
IBlil  all  rcHtrictions  have  been  re- 
moved. In  1 8 '24  some  of  the  regent 
ranny's  mutinous  battalions  sud- 
denly occupied  Jeypoor,  but  after- 
v^ardSf  through  fear  of  the  British, 
withdrew  to  their  respective  stations 
in  the  interior.  Towards  the  con- 
clusion of  ]  826  the  ranny  was  in- 
vested with  the  aduiini^tration  of 
affiiirs  during  the  minority  of  her  son, 
associate  with  an  experienced  minis- 
ter to  secure  the  British  share  of  the 
revenues,  manage  the  pecuniary  af- 
fairs of  the  state,  and  prevent  misap- 
propriation. Rao  I  Ban  sol  was  res- 
tored to  his  office,  and  in  conjunction 
with  Thakoor  Mcgh  Singh,  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  mone^ 
transactions,  so  that  after  much  agi- 
tation, the  affairs  of  this  state  were 
subsiding  into  something  that  re- 
sembled tmnquillity.  Travelling  di^ 
tance  from  Agra  136  miles;  from  Del- 
hi 156;  from  Oojein  S8a ;  from  Bum- 
bay  7^0 ;  and  from  Calcutta  1)73 
mi  I es,  —  (  FitUarto H n nfcr^  Fublic 
MS.  UftcumcnUf  BtQUf^himh  4**^0 


jETrooa  GuAOT, — A  remarkable 
defile  in  the  province  of  Ajmeer, 
winding  through  the  hills  to  the 
westward  of  the  city  of  Jeypoor, 
from  which  it  is  distant  aliout  four 
mile*,  and  cmphaticaUy  named  the 
Ghaut.  This  deep,  dreary,  and  arid 
passage,  encumbered  with  huge  accu- 
mulations of  sand,  was  whimsically 
chosen  a  former  rim  a  of  Jeyj«)or  ^ 
for  the  site  of  a  palace,  and  a  travel* 
ler  approaching  that  city  from  Tom- 
gha,  is  surprised,  during  his  progress 
through  this  dismal  wilderness,  by 
coming  suddenly  on  a  creation  of 
terraced  gardens,  pavilions,  Hindoo 
tefnples,  baths,  reservoirs,  and  foun* 
tains,  extending  for  a  long  distance 
up  this  gloomy  pass,  and  all  shining 
in^  the  freshest  colours,  and  main-  ' 
lained  in  the  highest  order.  Among  i 
t  h  e  o  ther  r el  Ldou  s  edi^  ces  fo  u  n  d  h  ere  i 
)s  a  temple  dedicated  lo  Parsonauth 
(Parswanatha)  and  the  |went3'-four 
deified  Jain  saints;  the  images  and 
decorations  of  the  whole  being  of 
marble,  jasper,  and  other  costly  ma- 
terial s^--(F«//ar/o«,  ^c) 

JttALAWAti. — A  district  in  the  Gu- 
jerat  province,  where  it  occupies  the 
north-eastern  portion  of  the  penin- 
flula,  extending  along  the  gulf  of 
Cutch  and  the  Runn,  between  the 
twenty-second  and  twenty-third  de- 
grees of  north  latitude.  The  face  of 
the  country  is  level,  and,  except  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  villages,  desti- 
tute of  wood*  The  chief  grain  jiro- 
duce  is  wheat,  of  which  a  considera- 
ble quantity  is  e^: ported  to  the  dif- 
ferent markets  in  Gujerat*  Cotton 
is  also  an  important  export,  either 
directly  to  Cutch,  or  by  the  routes  of 
Dollerah,  Gogo,  and  Bhownuggur* 
The  Rajpoots  here  are  divided  into 
three  classes:  the  Jcenamnfl,  the 
Kuraria,  and  the  Naroda.  The  first 
are  respectable,  and  addressed  with 
the  title  of  Jee;  the  second  have 
resigned  some  part  of  their  military 
rank,  and  perform  raeniHl  offices  ;  the 
last  hfive  wholly  relinquished  the 
military  profession,  till  the  land,  and 
arc  now  tlegrnded  to  the  rank  of 
KooubcQs  or  cultivators.    The  priii* 
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cipal  towns  are  Durraufzclrfi,  Wud- 
wun,  Lirnree,  Hulwiul,  Wankariccri 
nnd  Morevcc,  Jhulawcr  had  long 
been  under  nominal  subjeL't ion  to  the 
Guicowar;  but  he  denvcd  liltSe  rc- 
veiHie  Troni  the  territory  milil  1807* 
when,  by  the  able  iiiea'sUrcfl  ]inr.iiieii 
by  Colonel  Walker,  the  J  li  a  la  war 
chi eft uhis  were  induced  to  pay  ufi^ed 
Inbiitc  in  perpetuity  of  ^,95,0/4  ru- 
J lees  an n  ua I ly * — ( If  W*irr,  Afacm u rc/u, 

Jhai-i-ode. — A  town  in  the  Giije- 
rat  jirovlnee,  situated  on  the  Mu- 
ehun  r»vcr,  fifty-five  mile?*  N,  by 
from  Chunipanecr ;  lat.  23^  3'  N.,  lon» 
74°  14' K 

JuAt.Loni:. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ajmeer,  principality  of  Joud- 
poor,  and  in  Jttil  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal  stotionH  belonging  to  that  go* 
vern  ni  e  n  £ , — (  ElpMrntone^  ij-c, ) 

Juansu — The  capital  of  a  petty 
Bnndela  liliite  m  the  province  of  AU 
lahahad,  within  the  line  of  British 
protection,  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Biintk'Icund  oingi>^ 
trate  ;  hit,  25^  3:2'  N.,  Ion.  J^*"*  34'  E,, 
elglity-two  miles  N.N.W.  from  Chat- 
ter poor.  In  17S*0,  when  visited  by 
Dr.  Win i am  Hunter,  thia  was  a  con- 
siderable town,  but  commanded  by  a 
jitone  fort  on  a  hi^^h  hiU,  to  the  soiith- 
east  of  which,  at  the  distance  of  oOQ 
yards,  u  another  hill^  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  fort.  At  that  diite 
JhanHi  was  a  con !ii durable  thorough^ 
fare  for  the  traffic  between  the  Dec- 
can,  Furruckabad,  and  the  cities  in 
the  Doab,  and  contained  a  ma nu fac- 
to ry  of  bows,  arrows,  and  spears, 
then  the  principal  weapons  of  the 
Bundela  tribes.  At  present  a  earpet 
jnanittkctory  is  carried  on  to  &oine 
extent. 

Thi«  little  principality  emanated 
from  Oorcha,  the  parent  state,  and  iis 
but  of  recent  formation ;  yet,  from 
a  concurrence  of  fortunate  ctreum- 
stances,  has  survived  many  others  of 
greater  antiquity.  About  A.D,  1/^3 
the  reigning  Pcshwa  took  posi^eHsion 
of  one- half  of  t lie  lands  o1  the  Teary 
(orTehrec)  Kaja,  and  half  of  those 


belonging  to  Ditteoh,  Half  of  the 
htst  and  the  whole  of  the  firsit  por- 
tion composed  the  smnll  nottbaUdary 
of  Jhanfii,  tield  under  the  authority 
of  the  Peshwa,  whose  rights  in 
devolved  to  the  British  govcrnmenL — 
{  Hunter i  Treaiieif  RichnrdtoH^  Fronk- 

Jkav^u-Jeaho* — A  fortified  rotk 
in  Tibet,  which,  from  m  per(>endicu- 
lar  height,  and  the  irregulanty  of  its 
cliffs,  appears  impregnablei  lat.  '^^40' 
N.,  Ion.  31'  E.,  thirty-seven  mile^ 
S.E,  from  Teshoo  Looml>oo.  The 
valley  of  Jhanso  h  very  extensive^ 
and  ha^  greatly  the  appearance  of 
having  been  once  under  water,  the 
bed  of  a  luke*  It  is  fiO|mlou?i  and 
well  cultivated, and  particularly  noted 
for  the  luanufactnre  of  woollens  of 
two  colours,  garnet  atjd  whitL',  winch 
seldom  exceed  half  a  yard  in  breadth. 
They  are  close  woven,  and  iliick  like 
frieze,  and  are  very  soft  to  the  touch, 
the  fleece  of  the  sheep  being  re- 
markably fine* — (Ciipt.  Turner,  ^c.) 

JuARHAH. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Cutch,  firty-three  miles  N,W, 
from  Bhooj ;  lat.  2^3^  W  N.,  Ion.  69'' 

Jhinayi  RivEa, — A  branch  of  the 
Brahmaputra  river,  which  strikes  off 
about  ten  miles  Mow  Dcwangunge, 
and  after  traversing  the  Mymunsingh 
district  in  Bengal,  unites  with  ano- 
ther branch  named  the  Honaj^,  after 
which  their  united  waters  ore  dis- 
charged into  the  Nattore  Jeela*  Some 
years  ago  fhc  current  of  the  Brah- 
maputra set  very  Urongly  down  the 
channel  of  the  Jhinayi,  and  even 
since  a  portion  of  its  floods  has  taken 
that  direciion,  the  result  of  which 
h:3a  been  a  sudden  and  most  extraof- 
dinarv  enlargement  of  the  bed  of 
the  Jhinayf,  which,  akhongh  rivalling 
its  parent  river  in  breadth,  makes  a 
most  insit^nificant  fignrc  in  the  best 
maps,**(  Fidlartorii  tj-e.) 

jHiNiANA,— A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Del  hij  twenty-five  miles  N.W. 
from  Paniput;  lat.  2^°  W  N,,  Ion, 
77^  H'  E. 

Jhojjki  a, — A  town  jn  the  province 
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t>r  Mulwa,  which  ill  1%^}  cciutJ&ined 
fiOO  houses.  It  is  the  cusliah^  or 
hcaii  town,  of  a  small  j>erguniiali  be- 
Icrnging  to  Dow  let  Row  Sindia,  and 
Btaiitl?i  about  twenty-eight  miles  E,. 
by      from  Oojein ;  IS'  N,, 

Ion.  76^  15'  K^M^ct^im.tic.y 

Jhoonjoona*"'A  tow  n  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ajmeer,  division  of  Shcka- 
wiittv,  11^  milea  VV.S.W.from  Delhi ; 
lat.  ^  N.,  ion,  75^  E,  TUh 
h  a  haiidsoiiie  town,  ornamented  with 
Home  tree«  and  gardens,  which  make 
a  pleaiiing  appearance,  contrasted 
with  the  desert  by  which  they  are 
surrounded.  It  belongs  to  an  inde- 
l>«ndent  raja  of  the  Shckawutty  tribe, 

Jhctajhoory  ( Jharajhari^  the  haiH' 
boo  grove  J. — A  wretched  village  in 
the  Nepaulcsc  territ orient  district  of 
Muckwanpoori  consisting  of  a  few 
herdsmen's  hut,^  scattered  along  the 
bank  a  of  the  Bnkkia  river ;  lot* 
I.r  N,,  Ion,  ti3*  4'  To  the  south 
of  this  place  lies  the  great  Jurjhoory 
forcitt,  which  abound tt  with  elcphnntti 
of  a  had  <|nalityp  and  contains  much 
valuable  saul  timber. -^(A'irAjjij/rk'i, 

jHt/RHEE. — A  town  in  the  Agra 
province,  south  of  the  Chumbul  ri- 
ver, and  seventy-five  miles  W.  by  N. 
from  Jhansi ;  lat.  Bb""  33'  N.,  Ion. 
7r  ^4'  E. 

jHVLtrM  RivEti  ftAif  Hpda^p^t  of 
ihe  Gre^kgJ.^ThlsnveT  hasitsionrce 
in  the  souih-eastern  corner  of  the 
Cashmere  valley,  is  there  naijicd  the 
Vedu!^l8,  and  proceeding  almost  due 
west,  passes  the  capital,  where  it  is 
joined  by  a  small  stream  from  the 
OuHer  lake.  Twelve  miles  below 
Cashmere  city  it  is  joined  by  the 
little  Sinde.  and  by  many  smaller  ri- 
vers during  its  course  through  the 
hills  and  vulleys.  which  it  enters  at 
Baramoola,  and  four  uiileat  below 
Mndfferabad  it  receives  the  Kislien- 
giinga  coming  from  the  northward. 
Thus  far  its  course  m  nearly  due 
west,  but  from  hence  it  curves  to  the 
south,  and  near  the  town  of  Jhyluru 
(lat.3a°3'N0  is  little  known,  the 


country  beinj^  &o  monnlainous  that 
it  is  bltle  frequented  by  travellers. 
During  its  progress  throu||li  the  hills 
the  Jhylum  is  rapid,  and  from  100  to 
600  yards  broad,  but  it  is  not  fordable 
at  any  season,  although  men  and 
horses  have  only  fifteen  to  twenty 
yards  to  *wim.  After  a  couriK;  of 
450  miles  it  joins  the  Chinaub  at 
Trcmnioo  ghaut,  twenty  miles  below 
Jhung,  and  ]  QU  above  Muol tan,  mid 
after  tlieir  conflux  ceaAes  to  have  a 
distinct  name. 

Fifty  miles  lower  down  tlie»e 
united  titreanis  receive  the  Havey, 
near  Fa^el  Shah  and  A  limed  poor, 
and  flow  on,  pudsing  the  city  jf  Mool- 
tan  about  four  nnien  nnd  a  half  to 
the  north,  ilie  combined  KireaniH 
reiaininr;  the  name  of  Chi  nan  b  to 
within  eight  njiks  of  Ooth,  at  Shee- 
necbukrec,  where  they  are  jcuned  by 
the  Gurriih,  or  united  waters  of  the 
Bey  ah  ami  Sntuleje,  115  miles,  in- 
cluding winding*!^,  below  Moo  I  tun, 
and  sixty  below  Bahuwnlpoor.  From 
this  place  to  Mitten  da  Kat,  where 
they  fall  into  the  Indus,  a  distance 
of  ninety  miles,  these  five  rivers, 
now  forming  one,  lake  the  name  of 
the  Punjnud,  and  lor  the  above  dis- 
tance run  nearly  pai'allel  to  their 
ultimate  reservoir,  the  Indus,  the 
distance  across  rarely  exceeding  ten 
miles;  indeed,  during  the  rains  the 
last-mentioned  i^  one  entire  tshect 
of  water. 

This  river,  the  most  westerly  of 
the  Punjab  streams,  is  by  Abu  I  Faze  I 
named  the  Behut  or  Bednsta,  in  ati- 
cient  Hindoo  mylhologieal  poems  the 
ludranr,  and  is  the  famous  Hyda.'^pcfi 
of  Alexander.  It  is  reckoned  the 
second  largest  of  the  Punjwb  rivers, 
itd  breadth  at  Jellalpoor  (32^  40'  N.) 
in  the  month  of  Augast  being  l,t500 
yard^,  with  a  depth  of  fourteen  feet ; 
nnd  the  extreme  length  of  its  course, 
from  its  origin  Ut  its  junction  with 
the  Indus,  about  7*^0  niilejj,  including 
w  i  nd  i  ngs,  — ( Macartne^^  Ren  n  cli^  ^e,) 

JioA  Goo^f<;uJhn. -The  second  ca- 
pital of  Eastern  Tibet,  situatetl.  ac- 
cording lo  report^  on  the  ttouih  bank 
of  the  Sanpoo  River,  fifty  miles  S,W,  - 
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from  Lfls«a ;  lat.  30*  N.,  Ion.  30' 
E. 

JiGNi, — A  town  ami  pergunriflli  In 
the  province  of  AUtiliaUad^  twenty- 
list  milca     bv  K.  from  Jkilaun  j  lat» 
44'  N.,  loin  7a'  i^r  E. 

Jttvx  AvayAth. — A  fonrcsa  in 
the  province  of  Otindv^ana^  dtiiated 
on  theiouth  bank  of  the  Tuptee,  on 
the  high  road  between  the  DeopBhar 
hills  »nt|  Aseer^bur;  kt.^P^'N., 
Ion,  76^  fj^I'  forty- two  miles  by 
N*  from  Boorhan]>oor. 

Jin  HUT  UoAiEK, — A  natural  sub- 
division of  the  Lahore  provhice,  con- 
cerning which  little  is  known,  except 
thai  it  is  bounded  on  the  eust  by  the 
Chinaub  or  Acemnes,  itnd  on  the  west 
bj  the  JhjJum  or  Ilydaspejs ;  the 
obliiijue  dis^tancc  from  Jclalpoor  ghaut 
across  the  Doab  to  Vizierabad  heing 
nbout  forty-four  miles*  Throughout 
itb  whole  extent  the  Biirface  is  level 
md  the  soil  good  ;  hut  the  country  ia 
thinly  inbabitedjand  the  land  mostly 
under  pasturage.  It  contains  no  town 
of  note,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  Pun- 
jab, is  at  prcftent  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Seiks. 

JioMEK.^ —  A  large  village  in  Ajmeer^ 
divi.slon  of  IJarrowty^  and  pcrgunnah 
of  Sukaid^  which  in  1 820  contained 
800  inhabitants, 

JoAKA,^A  town  in  the  island  of 
Java*  fifty  miles  east  from  Samarang ; 
lat,  r  4^  S.,  Ion.  HP  &' E,  The 
fort  and  town  arcMtuated  a  few  miles 
from  Ih©  sea-coast,  on  a  fine  river 
with  a  rapid  current,  bni  navigable 
for  vessel  a  of  considerable  burthen. 
It  is  crosEjcd  on  a  fluating  rafl  or 
bridge  fixed  on  boats.  The  fort  is 
in  good  repair,  and  the  town  contains 
several  European  families.  Uader 
the  British  system  in  laH,  the  ter- 
ritorial revenue  of  Japara  nnd  Joan  a 
wflfj  estiniated  at  3,42^05  rupees.-* 
{Thorn f  Stamrinitt^  4f^*) 

JoAH, — A  town  with  a  mud  fort  in 
the  province  of  Agra,  districi  of 
A(ighin%  fourteen  miles  N*E,  from 
Mathura. 


JococARTA  for  Yugtfovafla./ — A 
native  province  in  Java,  governed  by 
a  sultan,  whose  lerritories  are  so 
intermixed  with  those  of  the  Susn- 
hunan  of  Sob  or  Suracarta,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  discriminate  thctn  geo- 
graphically. According  to  a  census 
taken  by  the  British  government  in 
1815,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
this  province  was  685,207,  of  which 
number  were  Chinese.  The 

town  of  Jococarta  h  situated  in  h\t^ 
7^50'  S.,  Ion.  110"^  25'  E.,  fifteen 
miles  inland  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  south-coast  of  Java,  mid  sixty 
south  from  Samarang.  In  1815  its 
pupniation  was  roughly  estimated  at 
100,000  persons, 

Mancobumi,  a  fortunate  rebel,  es- 
tablished his  throac  at  Joeocarta  In 
A.D,  1756,  with  the  title  of  mltan, 
and  dying  in  J  7^*1  wiis  succeeded  by 
his  son,  who  was  expelled  by  the 
British  ill  183!3,  and  his  grandson 
aubstitutedj  who  during  the  insur- 
rection of  1825  was  still  a  minor. — 
{Cruwfurd,  Roffic^  T/wrn,  t^c.) 

JoBiE  Isle. — A  long  narrow  islarjd 
lying  off'  the  mouth  of  the  great  bay 
in  the  island  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea, 
and  Situated  about  the  second  degree 
of  south  latitude.  In  length  it  jnay 
be  estimated  at  120  miles,  by  fifteen 
the  average  breadth.  Respecting  this 
island  very  little  is  known,  it  not  ap- 
pearing to  have  ever  been  Landed  on, 
l>nt  only  viewed  from  on  board  ship. 
The  inhabitants  are  probably  mop- 
headed  Papuas, 

JuCGOTEE. — A  town  tn  the  pro- 
vince of  Malwa,  which  in  IH20  con- 
tained 230  houses,  thirteen  milen 
S.E.  from  Miihudpoor ;  lat.  23^  23' 
N.,  Ion*  75^  55'  E. 

JoKJiSTOM^s  Isle. — ^A  small  island 
in  the  Eastern  seas,  surrounded  by  a 
cluster  of  others;  lat*  3^  U'  N.,  Ion. 

12'  E.  This  island  consists  of 
low  land  covered  with  verdure  and 
coco-nut  treesj  and  is  about  a  league 
in  circumference.  The  natives  are  a 
stout  robust  race,  about  200  in  nnm* 
ber,  and  the  dialect  they  speak  re- 
sembles ia  many  c?tpres!sions  that  of 
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tl»8uidv^lcb  Mamts.  They  under- 
staad  the  value  of  iron,— (Mean,  ^e.) 

JoiioRE. — This  prificipality  com- 
prehends the  whole  etisiern  extremity 
of  the  Malay  petdiisula,  from  the 
river  Muar  in  lat,  ii^  10'  N,  on  the 
west  coast ;  and  from  Kamimiang  in 
lat.  4*^  1.V  N,  on  the  east  coast.  It 
also  ineludej$  the  numerouH  kbndti  at 
the  mouth  of  the  straits  of  Malacca, 
between  the  secontl  of  north  and 
first  of  south  latitude,  besides  all  the 
islands  in  the  sea  of  China  lying 
between  the  1 04th  and  10£>th  degrees 
of  ca^t  longitude  as  far  m  the  Na- 
tumiB,  Thesti  e\ tensive  dominions, 
however,  arc  virtually  partitioned 
into  three  realms,  cris,  the  islands 
south  of  the  Malacca  straits,  which 
are  under  the  protection  of  the 
Dutch  ;  those  to  the  north  and  the 
country  on  the  west  coapt  of  the  pen- 
insula'and  Its  extremity,  under  the 
protection  of  the  English ;  and  the 
continental  portion  on  the  east-coast, 
which  h  independent,  and  forms  the 
petty  state  of  Pabang, 

Of  the  inlands  under  the  Dutch 
some  are  large;  nil  sterile  and  ill- 
peopled,  and  some  uninhabited,  ge- 
veral^  however,  yield  tin,  others 
black  pepper,  at  id  one  of  the  largest, 
catechu.  By  far  the  most  impor- 
tant  station  is  the  Dntch  settlement 
of  Rhio,  situated  on  the  island  which 
Europeans  terra  Bintang.  The  con- 
tinental portion  of  the  Johore  terri- 
tories protected  by  the  English,  is 
fully  m  barren  and  destitute  of  po- 
pulation as  the  insuhy,  and  affords 
no  important  article  of  export*  Jo- 
hore, the  seat  of  government,  stands 
about  twenty  miles  up  a  large  river, 
the  mouth  of  which  is  in  a  nook  op* 
posit e  to  the  north-east  end  of  Sin- 
gapoor,  and  not  above  twenty  miles 
from  Cape  Romania,  It  isi  now  no- 
thing more  than  a  small  fishing  vil- 
lage, and  of  no  importance  what- 
ever. Throughout  the  district  the 
Malay  language  is  spoken  in  great 
purity- 

The  kingdom  of  Johore  was  ori- 
ginally foundetl  by  adventurers  from 
SumatrBp   After  the  cft|>ture  of  Ma- 


lacca in  1811  by  the  Portuguese, 
Mahmood,  the  reigning  sovereign  of 
that  city  fled  with  the  chief  inha- 
habitants  to  the  extremity  of  the  pe- 
uinsula,  where  they  founded  the 
principality  of  Johore,  which  was 
conquered  by  the  Portuguese  in  100% 
and  by  the  8ultan  of  Achecn  in  lOK'i 
— (M«rfrf«i,  Singtipot)r  Vki'unklvf^e,) 

JoLVA. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Ajmeer,  forty-two  miles  S.S.E. 
from  the  city  of  Jeypoor;  lat,  26° 
N„  Ion.  7^''  £0' 

JooBiiL. — A  small  principality  in 
Northern  Hindostan,  siiuaied  be- 
tween ihc  Sutuleje  and  Jumna  river*i, 
Inchjding  its  dependencies,  Ooiraj 
and  Sar ranee,  Joobul  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  Paber  river ;  on  the 
west  by  Poondur  and  Bui  sun  ;  to  the 
north  by  Bushaher,  and  to  the  south 
by  Sirmore.    As  far  as  can  be  col- 
lected from  the  con  fused  accounts  of 
the  natives,  Joobul  has  long  con- 
sisted of  four  shares,  as  they  are 
termed;  one  under  the  rana,  and 
three  under  a  like  number  of  here* 
ditary  viziers,  who  are  probably  de- 
acended  from  officers  originally  a(>* 
pointed  and  removed  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  rana*  Why  these  viziers^  who 
have  done  so  much  towards  render- 
ing themselves  independent,  have  not 
completed  tlie  buiiness,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  from  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  the  succession,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  exclusively  vested  in  a 
family  rather  than  in  an  individual  ; 
in  consef|ueoce  of  which,  although 
iustances  are  frequent  of  a  father 
having  been  dispossessed  by  his  son, 
and  an  elder  by  a  younger  brother, 
there  are  none  on  record  of  a  mere 
Hubject  being  raised  to  the  throne. 
The  settlers  among  these  hills  were 
wholly  of  the  caste  called  Roand 
Rajpoots,  emigrants  from  the  south- 
wetitwnrd,  who  formed  states  among 
the  barbarous  Irihes,  and  constituted 
themselves  rulers.  Agreeably  to  their 
established  usages,  none  but  a  Raj- 
poot can  reign  over  even  the  mosfe-" 
in!4igiiificant  state,  and  the  obstacles " 
to  the  intrusion  of  any  other  caste  are  f 
wholly  and  completely  insurmount- 
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able.  The  soccession  is  thus  per- 
petuated in  the  same  faniiJy,  and 
branch  of  that  family,  in  furtherance 
of  which  object,  little,  if  any,  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Rajpoots  is 
permitted.  The  rana  of  one  state 
marries  his  daughter  to  the  presump^ 
tive  heir  of  another,  and  his  own  heir 
makes  a  similar  aJliance,  which  is 
always  expensive,  and  frequently  dif- 
ficult to  effect.  The  younger  sons 
are  married  to  females  of  inferior 
caste,  but  the  whole  of  their  progeny 
are  precluded  from  the  sovereigntv ; 
and  thus  it  hapiiens,  that  while  the 
blood  of  the  reigning  prince  may  flow 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  po- 
pulation, the  caste  essentially  to  rule 
IS  invariably  lost  in  the  junior  rami- 
fications. The  utmost,  therefore,  that 


the  most  aspiring  vizier  can  do,  is  to 
wake  the  rana  his  tool ;  but  he  must 
still  keep  up  appeanmccs,  and  con- 
tribute somethin«!  to  his  support,  and 
hence  the  anomaly  of  an  assemblage 
of  states,  virtually  independent,  yet 
where  the  more  powerful  pay  tribute, 
and  do  homage  to  the  weaker. 

Aher  the  expulsion  of  the  Gorkhas 
in  A.D.  1814,  the  state  of  Joobul  was 
declared  independent;  but  the  turbu- 
lent character  of  the  people,  and  the 
incapacity  of  their  chiefs,  prevented 
the  benefits  that  were  expected  from 
this  arrangeaient.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence intended  to  re-unite  it  to 
Sirmore,  on  which  it  had  formerly 
been  dependent.  In  1815  its  pos- 
sessors and  their  revenue  were  as 
follows : 


Divisions.  Possessors.      Estimated  revenue  in  n^oney. 

Burhal,  including  Jukowtec  Rana  Pooricn  Chund   Rs.  3,000 

Cutouree  and  Chayta   Dunjee  Vizier   5,000 

Bhopaul  Praim  Sing  Vizier   3,000 

Rupees...  10,000 


{Lieut.  Ii<us,  Public  MS.  Documents,  ^c.) 


Joobul. — A  town  in  Northern  Hin- 
dostan,  the  capital  of  the  preceding 
principality,  situated  between  the  Su- 
tuleje  and  Jumna;  lat.  31°  lO'  N., 
Ion.  7r  35'  E. 

JoODHUN. — A  hill-fort  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Aurungabad,  situated  on  the 
gfaaot  mountains  facing  the  western 
declivity;  lat.  19°  14' N., Ion.  73°7'E. 
sixty-two  miles  E.N.E.  from  Bom- 
bay. It  is  said  that  on  the  S.W.  side 
m  stone  dropped  from  the  hand  would 
fidl  almost  2,000  feet  perpendicular. 
It  was  captured  in  1818,  after  a  few 
hoars'  bombardment. 

JoooDBA  C  VugadevaJ. — A  town  in 
the  province  of  Bengal,  district  of  Ti- 
peraby  76  miles  S.E.  from  the  city  of 
Dacca;  lat.  22°  50'  N.,  Ion.  91°  12'  E. 
In  the  drcomjacent  country  baftaes 
of  ao  excellent  quality  are  manufiu> 
tared,  and  the  government  has  in 
the  wiataty  an  establishment  for  the 
nuBMi&ctare  of  salt ;  but  the  article 
procoffcd,  aitboogfa  made  at  the  junc- 
tionoithe  Poddah,  or  great  Ganges, 


with  the  sea,  is  not  held  in  equal 
estimation  by  the  Hindoos  with  that 
extracted  from  the  holier  branches, 
such  as  the  Bhagirathi  (or  Hooghly) 
and  others  in  the  Sundcrbunds. 

JooNEER  for  SoonurJ. — A  strong 
hilly  district  in  the  province  of  Au- 
rungabad, situated  principally  be- 
tween the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  Besides  Poe- 
na the  principal  towns  are  Jooncer, 
Chinchoor,  Bey  1  ah,  Moseishuar ;  the 
chief  streams  the  Bccma,  thcYaile, 
the  Indrani,  thcMoota,  and  theMooIa ; 
the  hill-forts  and  strong  positions,  ca- 
pable of  being  rendered  almost  im- 
pregnable, are  ver^'  numerous.  Dur- 
ing the  rupture  m  1818  with  Bajc- 
row,  the  ex-peshwa,  six  of  these  last, 
each  of  which  might  have  been  de- 
fended for  months,  were  captur- 
ed b^  the  detachment  under  Major 
Eldndge  in  nine  davs.  Jooneer  and 
Harsur  were  abandoned  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  brigade ;  Chowan  and 
Joodan  only  stood  a  few  hours'  bom- 
bardment; Harcbundghur  and  Koon- 
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jtinghur  were  forsaken  by  iheir  gar- 
rtsana  as  noon  fts  tlic  BrUi^h  troops 
began  to  Oi^cenJ  tUe  iiiomitnins  on 
which  they  stood  Uiuil  these  (*>r* 
tresscA  were  itiken  posst^saioa  of  their 
strength  was  unknown  >  being,  a^  far 
as  natare  was  conceriicti,  impregnaMe, 
A  large  portion  of  this  (livimoii  in 
now  attached  to  the  Poonii  coUeeto- 
rate,  nnder  which  head  further  IocjiI 
particuliirs  will  he  foutiih^-iPMie 

JooNEER  (or  SooRurJ, — A  town  in 
the  province  of  Aurnngjibad,  the  ori- 
ginal capital  of  the  above  district,  si- 
tuated about  48  inilci  from  Poo- 
na;  lat.  W  12'  N,,  Ion.  74^  lO'E. 
During  the  reign  of  MmlhooroWj  the 
cx-nejihwa  Bujerow,  iind  his  brother, 
Chunnaje^;  Apfia,  were  confined  in 
the  fortress  of  Jooneer,  which,  not- 
withstanding itsgreiit  natural  strength, 
waa  in  IH18  almudoiied  by  the  ?^arri- 
son  to  a  Bombay  tbtachmcnt  without 
resistance^  The  fort  bus  seven  gates 
of  masonry,  one  within  the  otlicr^  mid 
contains  the  rains  of  many  Muiio- 
medan  tombs,  as  well  as  Hindoo  ex- 
cavationa.  Among  tlie  lir^it  are  a 
niausolenm,  eedgah  and  iriosque»  all 
in  good  repair,  and  the  last  built  over 
a  reservoir  cut  out  of  the  $olid  rock. 
The  excavations  in  the  face  of  the 
perpendicular  rock  on  whicli  the  for- 
tress stand ti  must  have  reqnired  great 
labour  and  perseverance ;  and  about 
a  mile  south  of  Jooneer  iire  nume- 
rous ejtcnvations  and  cave  temples^ 
the  scnlptures  of  which  prove  ihcm 
to  be  of  Juln  origin*  When  captur- 
ed, the  fort  contained  only  twenty- 
eight  pieces  of  ordnance,  mostly  brass, 
fantastically  carved  and  decorated 
with  figures  of  birds  and  fiishj  and  hav- 
ing wings  and  fina  at  the  sides  in- 
stead of  trunnions. — (Pultiie  JournalSs 

JooNJEACHira,— A  fortified  post  in 
Northern  Hindotstan,  thirtv-six  mile^ 
N.W,  from  Almora^  Eat.  2iP  51'  N., 
Ion.  79^  W  E.,  6,813  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea* 

JoaNUG. — A  village  in  Northern 
Hindotttan,  eighteen  n^iles  N.K»  from 


the  Chour  station;  lat.  3P  V  N., 
(on.  77^ 

JooaiA. — A  seaport  town  hi  the 
Gulerat  peniuKuhi,  situated  on  the 
gulf  of  Cut  chj  twenty-four  miles  N.  W. 
from  Noanoguri  Int.  37'  N.,  Ion. 
70**  25'  E.  Thi.i  place  eaf  rles  on  a 
brisk  traffic  \^ith  Mnndaviennd  other 
marts  in  the  gnlf  of  Cutch,  and  occa^ 
sionally  with  Bombay. 

JoaHAUT* — A  town  in  the  province 
of  AsHam,  which  stands  on  hoth  sidesi 
of  Dikho  river,  which  according  to 
l.ieut.  Wood,  of  the  Bengal  Engi- 
neers, joins  the  Briihaiapntra,  in  lat* 
2ir  W  N.,  and  Ion.  UA''  E.  In 
l7-*4  Jorhant  was  the  capital  of  ihe 
province,  the  royal  residence,  when 
the  disturbances  broke  out  during  the 
rei^n  of  Raja  Ganrinath,  having  Ih-'cu 
triiUfiferred  to  thi^^  place,  which  Kt«nd« 
about  twenty  niilc^s  we-^t  of  RunjJipoor, 
but  no  brick  buildings  had  then  been 
erected. 

Jooav.— A  town  in  the  province  of 
Allahabad^  situated  exactly  op|)ositc, 
across  the  Ganf»ef!,  to  the  fortress  of 
thsit  name ;  lat.  35^  25'  N.,  Ion.  Bl* 

J jsi  M ATU  (  Jmimftfha). — A  village 
in  Northern  Hiiuiof*tan,  hituutcd 
among  the  jjources  of  the  Ganges, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Dauli  with  a 
mountain  torrent  named  the  Vish- 
nu ;  iat.  :iO^  3.T  N.,  Ion.  7!^  AiY 
In  this  ()iace  contained  from  100 
to  \h{\  houJics,  neatly  built  of  grey 
stone  and  roofed  with  Hliingles.  The 
iide^  of  the  mountains  were  then 
covered  with  oaks,  mid  their  sununitci 
with  ftrs ;  and  the  scarps  of  the  de- 
clivitiea  were  euUivatL^d  with  wheat* 
barley  I  and  other  grains,  Josiniath 
is  the  rcjiidcnce  of  the  high  priest  of 
Bhadrinath  for  hxt^  months,  while  the 
temple  at  thai  place  is  shut  u|*  by  the 
inclemency  of  the  winter  seiuson. 
Adjoining  the  priest's  house  is  a  tem- 
ple of  Navftingh,  one  of  Vishnu^s  in- 
carnations, and  there  are  other  small- 
er ones,  contarning  images  of  Visiinu, 
Ganisa,  Surya  (the  >iun%  and  Naou 
Devi>  or  the  boat  goddess,^ (i?«i;M*r, 
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Jduiifoor  fTmUfnpoor^  the  tit^  of 
war  J*  An  impwmiiL  liajpoot  prin- 
cipality, in  the  province  of  Ajmecr, 
irf  which  it  occupies  the  most  centrij 
mnd  western  portions,  and  situated 
generally  between  the  twenty-fifth 
and  twenty-seventh  degrees  of  north 
Jaiitude*  The  ancient  name  was 
Mar  war,  Jo  ud  poor  being  a  mere 
■ubdivision  of  that  extensive  dts^ 
trtct,  the  raja  of  which  h  occasion- 
ftlly  called  the  Mar  war  or  It  ba  tore 
Ra]a>  On  the  north  his  lerriioriea 
are  bounded  by  Bicanere  and  Jes»el- 
mere ;  on  the  south  ihey  are  Befiarat- 
cd  from  Gujerat  by  a  range  of  steep 
crogg)'  rnountiunE^  of  difficult  acce$s, 
which  send  out  spurs  and  branches^ 
the  intervals  between  which  are  fill- 
ed with  jungle.  On  the  sou th -east 
it  has  Odeypoor;  on  the  east,  the 
British  district  of  Ajraeer^  the  Sheka- 
%^atty  country,  and  Jeypoor;  and  on 
the  west»  the  territories  bclotiging  to 
the  Ameers  of  Siude,  In  1  BOO,  Ainer- 
kote,  on  the  borders  of  binde,  was 
in  his  po^sesmon,  while  to  the  eatit 
his  domiuiotia  eoiviprehended  the 
town  of  Meerta,  making  altogctlier 
a  distance  not  much  short  of  250 
miles.  At  that  date,  his  possessions 
projected  still  further  to  the  south- 
west^ as  when  Baidan  Khan,  a  Ba- 
kiochie  chief,  established  himself  in 
Rahduopoor^  to  the  west  of  the  Ba- 
nass  river,  a  Joudpoor  detachment 
held  possession  of  Futlchpoorj  a 
small  fort  still  further  west- 

The  general  soil  of  the  Joudpoor 
territories  is  arid,  but  they  do  notj 
as  w^ns  formerly  supposed,  excel  the 
rest  of  Rajpootana  in  stertJity*  The 
land  about,  and  beyond  Joudpoor 
city,  pobfiesHeH  as  good  a  eoll^  and 
is  better  eultivatcd  than  a  large  pro- 
portion of  that  belonging  to  Jeyrmor 
and  Odeypuor.  The  wells  are  deep, 
and  the  processes  of  agriculture  ex- 
pensive ;  but  villBges  are  numerous, 
and  the  surrounding  country  pre- 
aenls  a  considerable  surface  cover- 
ed with  com  and  cotton,  both  of  an 
excellent  quality.  On  account  of 
the  sandy  quality  of  the  soil,  which 
renders  the  roa4«  impassnble  for 
wheeled  carriages,  the  merchundiie 


is  transported  on  camels  and  oicn, 
which  are,  more  especially  the  lat- 
ter, of  a  superior  description,  and  in 
great  demand  nil  over  Hiadostan, 
A  pair  of  good  Mar  war  bullocks, 
for  drawing  a  native  carriage,  would 
be  reckoned  cheap  al  from  150  to 
200  rupeees. 

The  trade  from  GujeraC  chiefly 
pas  sea  through  the  town  of  Palhan- 
poor,  which  is  the  greatest  inland 
commercial  mart  in  thi^  part  of  Raj- 
pootana. The  imports  into  Joud- 
poor consist  of  cloths,  shawls,  spices^ 
opium,  rice,  sugar,  steel,  and  iron. 
The  exports  are  salt,  camels,  bul- 
locks, and  horses  ;  the  lusi,  stron^^ 
bony,  and  of  good  stature*  The  cul- 
tivators here  are  mostly  Jnuts,  but 
the  principal  inhabitants  are  Rha- 
tore  Rajpoots,  a  hanikome  and  brave 
race  of  laen,  of  the  purest  castes, 
the  SesodyHf  Cutcheva,  Addah,  and 
Bawtee.  The  rajah *s  dominions  are 
partitioned  among  many  thakoora 
and  jaghiredara,  who  hold  lands  on 
the  condition  of  supporting  a  certain 
number  of  troops  for  the  service  of 
the  prince  in  the  time  of  war  ;  but 
as  these  lands  descend  from  father 
to  son  in  defiance  of  the  sovereign, 
most  of  these  jaghiredars  may  be 
considered  as  petty  chiefs,  nearly  in- 
dependent. The  country  of  Joud- 
poor or  Marwar  is  asserted  to  have^ 
been  formerly  much  more  populous 
and  productive  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, 

Jeswunt  Singh,  raja  of  this  state^ 
w  as  one  of  Aureagzebe*s  best  generals, 
yet  when  he  died  in  command,  near 
Cabnl  in  Afghanistan,  Aurengzebe 
gave  orders  forcibly  to  convert  hia 
children,  in  defending  whom  most 
part  of  their  Rajpoot  attendants 
perished^  lie  C3£pelled  the  family 
from  the  fort,  and  compelled  thcaa 
to  seek  refuge  among  the  hills  and 
forests;  such  was  the  reward  the  des- 
cendants of  one  of  his  most  faith- 
ful generals  received.  The  ra]a*s 
fa  mi  ly»  on  the  death  of  Aurengzebe, 
regained  possession,  his  grandson, 
Ajeet  Singh,  termexl  by  the  histo- 
rian Eradut  Khan  "  the  hereditary 
zemindar  of  Joudpoor,'-  haviug  ro« 
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belled,  md  destroyeii  ihe  mosquijs  brought  forward  Dhokul  Singh,  the 
which  the  emperor  Imd  erected.  Icgilifuaie  heir  of  the  ctdor  hranch 
In  IHDti  rnja  Bheem  Singh  dieil,  of  ilie  fninti)' ;  hut  he  made  ho  pro- 
leaving  hia  widow  pregnant  of  a  gress,  and  in  the  end  of  J807>  the 
son,  afterwards  called  Dbokul  Singh,  only  place  of  importance  poiuesscd 
Before  tl>e  birih,  however,  of  this  by  hh  adherents  was  the  town  of 
oflapringi  the  throne  was  seized  by  Nagore-  In  order  to  fnterecit  the 
his  uncle.  Raja  Maun  Singh,  and  British  government  in  his  favour, 
the  young  chtef  was  con?eyed  by  Dhokul  Singh's  party  oflered  to  pay 
Ula  [jarty  to  the  protection  of  Ubhi  twelve  lacks  of  rupees  in  cash,  cede 
Sinjih,  a  Shekawutty^  where  he  re-  five  f^ergunnahs  in  perpetuity,  and 
niained  waiting  for  an  opportunity  JSubsidiKc  a  British  force ;  but  this, 
to  espel  hia  uncle  and  nvat ;  such  like  many  other  propositions  for  the 
being,  at  that  period,  nearly  the  extension  of  territory,  was  rejected 
situation  of  all  the  native  states  of  as  inconsistent  with  the  general  po- 
IJiodostan,  a  sovereign  on  the  throne,  iky  of  the  Britiiih  nation, 
and  a  pretender  to  it  supported  by  In  conformity  to  a  custom  long 
a  strong  party  in  the  centre  of  the  established  in  tJindostan^  it  wa^ 
court  and  country,  usual,  when  a  powerful  raja  sue- 
In  1806,  dissensions  arose  be*  cecded  to  his  deceased  father,  to  so- 
twee  n  the  rajas  of  Jeypoor  and  licit  the  Mogul  to  honour  him  with 
Jon  J  poor,  each  aaserting'  his  claim  a  tica,  a»  a  mark  of  investiture,  or  at 
to  espouse  the  daughter  of  the  least  of  royal  approbation;  which 
raun  of  Odcyjioor,  while  Sindia  ceremony  conaisis  in  hnving  the 
and  Holkar,  with  ostensible  profes-  forehead  anointed  with  a  preparation 
mo  US  of  amity,  were  privately  ex-  of  bruised  sandal -wood.    Ait  hough 


the  price  of  abjituining  from  assist-  a  necessary  token  of  confirmation  of 

ing  his  rival*    Of  the  result  of  nuch  the  successor's  right,  it  was  still  con- 

a  complicated  system  of  fraud  and  sidered  so  gratifying  a  mark  of  dis- 

tntriguc  no  rational  conjecture  could  tinceion,  that  towards  the  close  of 


took  place  many  vicissitudes  were  solicited  the  British  government  to 
experienced.  The  Jeypoor  raja  interfere  with  the  emperor  of  Delhi, 
having  defeated  the  Joudpoor  troops,  Acber  the  second,  to  obtain  it  for 
took  some  towns,  besieged  the  capt-  him.  The  British  government  de^ 
tal,  and  appeared  in  the  high  road  dined  interfering,  the  right  of  con- 
to  the  accompUsthment  of  his  wishes,  ferring  the  mark  of  distinction  in 
while  the  cause  of  his  rival  looked  question  being  considered  as  one  of 
proportionally  blank ;  but  just  as  the  the  obsolete  acts  of  sovereignty,  tha 
means  and  perseverance  of  the  garri-  revival  of  which  was  particularly  ol>- 
son  were  nearly  exhausted,  mutinies  jectionable,  and  by  the  natives  it 
broke  out  in  the  Jeypoor  army  j  would  have  been  considered  as  re- 
niany  Rajpoot  chiefs  forsook  that  cognising  the  right  of  one  of  the 
itandard,  while  Meer  Khan,  under  contending  parties,  and  departing 
pretence  of  a  breach  of  pecuniary  from  the  line  of  strict  neutrality 
engagements,  ravaged  the  Jcyjioor  which  had  invariably  been  observea. 
territories,  and  conipellcd  the  raja  Of  this  the  raja  was  ajjpri^ed,  and 
to  retreat  from  Joudpoor  with  the  the  inutility  of  the  act  as  a  mark  of 
utmost  precipitation,  his  own  eapi-  confirmation  represented  to  him,  m 
tal  being  in  imminent  danger  of  cx-  well  as  the  folly  of  making  an  unne- 
periencing  the  fate  be  had  desined  eessary  reference  of  the  validity  of 
for  that  of  his  rival,  his  title  to  a  power,  which  neither 
In  this  extremity,  the  Jeypoor  claimed  nor  eserclsed  a  right  to 
chief,  with  the  view  of  distracting  the  grant  or  withhold  it. 
leaders  who  supported  Maun  ^ingh^      In  the  interval  that  bos  elapsed 
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since  the  above  elate,  Mmm  Btn^h 
maiiitnlned  his  seat  on  the  Joutl- 
poor  ihmnc,  where  he  still  reign s»  nnd 
even  extende<l  his  conque&ts,  wtiile 
the  heart  of  his  own  couniry  was 
ravaged  by  Sindia,  tlolkar,  Ameer 
Khan,  or  any  other  depredator  who 
could  muster  n  suMcient  number  of 
foliowers*  In  lfe05,  the  Joudpoor 
revenues  were  e^stimatetl  by  Mr, 
Metcnlfc  at  fiCty  lacks  ;  but  the  in- 
aaiiity  of  the  nija,  and  the  youth 
and  incxiiencnoe  of  his  «on^  for  a 
long  titne  conibmed  to  reiluce  the 
etrcn^th,  and  increase  the  devolution 
of  this  hir^e  principality  ♦  In  thia 
condition  it  remained  until  1818, 
when  it  was  the  second  of  the  Raj- 
poot states  that  entered  into  engage- 
ments with  the  Briiish  governments 
Sindin  was  the  only  power  that  had 
legal  demands  for  tribute,  w^hich  no- 
minally niuoimted  to  1, 8^^000  rupeea 
per  annum,  but  i^eldom  more  than 
lOa^OOO  were  wctuaKy  paid  ;  and  at 
this  iniit  amount  the  tnbute  to  the 
Brill (di,  for  protection,  wna  fixed  hy 
the  t  reaty .  T  h  e  e  x  p  u  1  sto  n  of  al  I  t  he 
military  posts  placed  throughout  the 
country  by  Ameer  Khan»  wtis  the 
first  benefit  that  reiiuked  from  these 
arrangeraentSp  which  were  ton  due  ted 
at  Delhi,  on  the  Vnh  January  1818. 
In  addition  to  the  tribute,  the  raja 
engaged  to  rurnish  a  contingent  of 
1500  horse,  and  his  country  ceased 
to  be,  what  it  hod  so  long  been,  a 
nursery  and  arena  for  freebooters. 

The  iusubordt nation  of  hh  tha- 
koorff,  or  feudatory  chiefs,  had  so 
greatly  irritated  Maun  Singh,  that 
he  commenced  the  exercise  of  the 
authority  to  which  he  had  been  re- 
stored V*y  some  violent  proceeding* 
again fjt  those  chiefs,  and  also  aggrea^ 
siona  on  the  miserable  di strict  of  8a- 
rowy;  but  subsequent iy,  on  the  in- 
tercession of  the  British  government, 
he  treated  the  firi?t  with  more  lenity^ 
and  abstained  from  plundering  the 
last;  but  still  his  country  cannot 
be  considered  ()H24)  as  settled,  at 
least  in  the  European  sense  of  the 
word.  Fortunately,  however,  Maun 
Singh  11  an  efficient  ruler,  and  has 
not  required  our  mUilory  int^ew 


rcncc.  With  reference  to  the  de- 
fence of  this  portion  of  the  north* 
western  frontier  of  Hindofttan,  the 
Joudpoor  dominions  are  of  great  im- 
portance 5  for,  although  the  city  of 
Joudjjoor  be  above  a  nundred  milea 
from  the  frontiers  of  Gujerat,  iti  ter- 
ritories border  on  that  province,  and 
also  on  the  Lonee  river,  stations  of 
great  im  porta  nee  towarda  the  de- 
fence of  the  British  provinces* — 
{AtckUndd  Sclmty  FtdUie  MS,  Docu- 
iuents^  HiMhop  Hrher^  Thomai^ 
Printcpf  Metcalfe,  J/a/ro/iw,  i^c) 

JtirupooB. — The  capital  of  the 
above  principality,  situated  about  li2\} 
miles  S  W.  from  from  Delhi  j  Iwt.  ^it^ 
IW  Ion,  7:^  E. ;  travelling  dis- 
tance from  Oujein,  260  miles.  In  [b24 
this  city  was  visited  by  a  British  em- 
bassy, to  neigoeiatc  some  arrange- 
ments with  the  Raja;  no  satbfactory 
information,  however,  from  that 
source,  regarding  its  condition  or 
statistics,  haa  ever  been  communi- 
cated to  the  public,  h  is  said  the 
castle  of  Joudpoor  is  very  magnifi- 
cent, being  of  great  dimensions,  and 
solid,  though  simple  architecture, 

loujQpooB. — small  town  in  the 
province  of  Allahabad,  eighteen  mile^s 
8, E,  from  Huttah;  lat  M°  4' 
Ion.  7^"  5s>'  E. 

Jo  UK  BAR. — In  Northern  Hindoatmi, 
a  subdivision  of  the  tract  of  coun- 
try included  l>elween  the  Sutuleje 
a  nd  J  u  m  n  a.  Bet  wee  n  the  I  at  ter  a  u  d 
what  is  called  the  Tonse  (Tamas) 
river  lie  the  nergunnahs  of  Jounsar 
orKalsec,  and  Bhawur,  which  last  a[>- 
pears  to  have  been  a  component  part 
of  the  fir»i,  although  now  distinct. 
For  a  long  time  before  the  British 
penetrated  the  hills,  these  district* 
had  bceji  oppressed,  for  after  su  Ber- 
ing under  the  tyranny  of  Kurrum 
Perkaush  of  Himiore,  they  were  con* 
quered  by  the  Gorkbas,  who  used  to 
sell  the  inhabitants  for  ready  money. 
At  preneut  Joun^r  is  formed  into 
twenty -six  divisiona  or  kats,  and 
Bhawnr  into  two,  each  kut  having  a 
seanna  or  head-man,  besides  one  to 
each  vilhige*  There  are  four  chief 
^eannas,  in  who&e  families^  from  time 
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immeinorlilit  wna  the  general  coatrol 
of  these  peii^nnahii^  m  far  m  regards 
revenue  ussessmeut-4  and  the  arbitra- 
tion of  disputes.  The  articles  culti- 
vated are  turmeric,  ginger,  rice,  and 
wheat,  all  in  siniilt  quantities;  and  dif- 
ferent metaU,  but  not  the  precious, 
are  found  underground.  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  Gorkbas  in  )8H» 
Jounitar  and  Bhawur  vvere  separat- 
ed from  Sirmore,  and  phiced  under 
CapL  Birch,  who  fonnetl  a  revenue 
settlement,  amounting  to  1  aJOO  ru- 
pees per  annum,  which  sum  was 
realized  without  difficulty,  notwith- 
standing the  prior  repututitiu  of  the 
inhabitants  forturbulente*  The  roads 
throughout  Jounsar  arc  in  nmny  [»arts 
dangerous  for  foot  passengers,  and 
impracticable  even  to  the  hill  pony. 
The  iea^t  difficult  path  is  through  the 
bed  of  the  Ornilow  rtver,  which  tra- 
veraes  the  centre  of  the  pergunnah,^ 
(Birch^lpNbiic  AIS.  DocmttenUy  Sir 

JouNT  GucftBY^^ — ruined  ghurry 
or  native  fortification  in  Northern 
]1jn<lostan,  foriy-fonr  miles  N.  from 
Hurdwar;  lat.       36'  N.,  Ion, 

JovAHia  Pkak*— A  peak  in  North- 
ern Hindostan,  district  of  Jowaltir, 
designated  as  No.  H,  A,,  No.  2,  in 
Capts.  Hodgson  and  iJerbert's  sur- 
vej',  aiul  supposed  to  be  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  wortd;  lat»  .'^O^sii' N., 
Ion.  7i*°  57'  E.  Elevation  above  the 
level  of  thesica,  feet. — (Ilodg^ 

Mm  and  Herbert,  ^c.) 

JowALTR. — A  town  and  district  in 
the  province  of  Anrungahad,  Iwjand- 
ed  on  the  west  hy  the  sea,  and  on  the 
«Ht  by  the  Western  ghauts.  It  now 
belongs  to  the  Briti<%h  government, 
but  its  internal  condition  is  little 
known.  Besides  Jowar^  the  former 
capital,  w^hich  stands  in  lat»  19*^  55'  N*, 
Ion.  7^5°  ii3'  E,,  furty-foiir  miles  S.E, 
from  Daniaun,  the  principal  towns,  or 
rather  villages,  are  Mokaura^  Seg- 
wali,  and  Asseree.  Many  mountain 
Ht reams  flow  from  the  Western  ^haut« 
into  the  ocean,  the  chief  of  which  are 
tlie  Suoria  and  the  Vaiturani^  whicb 


las»t  is  also  the  name  of  the  Styx  of 
Hindoo  mythologi^ts. 

JowtiAW. — A  imall  town  in  Malwa, 
the  capital  of  a  pergunnah  belonging 
to  Ghuftoor  Khan;  lat.  ^  3B'  N., 
ion,  75''  1  r  E.  s  1,4:17  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  In  1820  the  pergun- 
nah of  Jowrah  contained  aeventy- 
three  inhaljited  villages,  4,B&6  housea, 
and  20,410  persons,  of  which  last 
nnrnber  belonged  to  the  town* 

— {Maholm,  (^c») 

JoYCHEstEB  CAvfs. — A  seHei  of 
excavations  wrought  through  a  mass 
of  rock,  about  one  mile  and  a  half 
distant  from  the  village  of  Ambolee, 
in  Salsette,  The  principal  cavern  1% 
an  extensive  quadrangle;  the  roof 
support eil  by  ranges  of  pillars,  M'ith  a 
temple  in  tne  centre,  dedicated  to 
Mahadeva.  Much  elaborate  sculp- 
ture has  been  lavished  in  the  decora- 
tion of  these  works ;  but  it  is  now  in 
many  parts  obliterated,  and  the  caves 
generally  in  a  state  of  great  decny^ 
purtly  owing  to  the  frugile  nature  of 
the  rock,  which  easily  disintegrates, 
and  partly  to  their  low  sit  nation, 
which  exposes  tbem  to  inundation 
during  the  wet  roonsoon.— {FW/^m^ 

Juan  POOR. — A  district  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Allahabad,  situated  princi- 
pally between  the  twenty-fifth  and 
twenty-sixth  degrees  of  north  lat* 
To  the  north  it  i»  bounded  by  the 
Goggra  and  the  king  of  Oude's  terri- 
tories; on  the  south  by  the  Ganges; 
to  the  caist  it  has  the  Goggra,  and  the 
Oude  dominiuns  on  the  west. 

The  land  in  this  district  is  at  pre- 
sent under  good  cultivation  and  very 
productive,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
dominance  of  a  sandy  soil  and  the 
intensity  of  the  sun's  rays  during  the 
summer  season.  Very  little  is  allowed 
to  remain  waste,  and  water,  no  other 
ways  at  tain  able,  is  procured  from  un- 
derground by  human  labour.  In  the 
neigbbuuring  pergunnabs  belonging 
to  his  Majesty  of  Oude,  a  striking 
contrast  is  exhibited.  The  quantity 
of  land  under  tillage  visibly  dimi- 
nishes, while  the  mangoH^lumps, 
wbieli  requires  little  care  or  capital 
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prop<3rtiafiiiny  increase,  nnd  rank 
jungle  h  more  univcnsal'  Tberc  are  no 
fences  ihfoughout  Jtianpciorj  except 
wbere  a  row  of  I  nil  tan  nga  Ib  planted 
plong  the  road  Hides,  The  surfiice  is 
s1igliil}r  unduinted,  and  the  view  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  mango-groves^ 
but  tiiere  are  no  elevations  amount* 
in^  to  biJIa  or  mountains^  The  dis* 
tnct  has  certainly  experienced  a  pro- 
grea^ive  improvement  since  lU  ae- 
qulbition  the  British  government ; 
but  the  buildings  and  vlUage*}  remain 
A0  formerly,  without  convenience, 
neatae&3,  or  clean lin ess,  it  being  in 
most  cafiDa  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
house  of  the  zemindar  from  that  of 
the  most  obscure  peasant.  Most 
commonly  the  income  of  a  landholder 
here  does  not  exceed  500  rupees  per 
annum,  the  Hindoo  law  ef  inne- 
ritanee^  which  enjoins  an  equal  tlis- 
tributioti  among  the  heirs,  bubdivtd- 
ing  the  estate  to  the  mo»t  minute 
frac  tions<  They  h  a ve  I  o  ng  bee  n  n  ot  ed 
as  a  peculiarly  turbulent  and  re* 
fractory  race  of  people,  engaged  in 
perpetual  broils  and  quarrels.  In 
1801  there  were  no  private  schools 
or  seminaries  for  leaching  the  Hin- 
doo or  Mahomedan  law ;  such  bad 
existed,  but  the  lands  and  funds 
destined  for  their  maintenance  had 
long  been  sequestered.  The  remains 
of  many  mud  fo rta  are  still  to  be 
&ecn,  but  none  of  masonry,  with  the 
exception  of  Juanpoor  fort,  which  is 
built  of  stone.  The  priacipid  towns 
in  this  district  are  Juanpoor,  Azim- 
ghur  and  Mow,  and  within  some  vil- 
lages of  the  Kajcoomar  sect  (who 
practisei:!  female  infanticide}  are  to 
be  found*  No  census  approaching 
to  probability  has  yet  been  m&de 
public.^  Z/Orti    VttJcntia,  WeUmd^ 

JiTANPoott^^Thc  capital  of  the 
preceding  district,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Goonity,  thus  named 
from  its  meandering  course^  about 
forty  miles  N,W*  from  Benares.  The 
fort  is  built  of  aolid  sto network, 
nnmg  considerably  above  the  level  of 
the  country,  in  which  on  all  sides 
are  scea  monuments  and  mosques  in 


ruins.  Several  of  the  la^^t  are  on  a 
scale  of  i^reat  nmcrnificence,  and  m  a 
style  of  architecture  whitb  seems  to 
have  been  peculiar  to  thin  pnrt  of 
India,  They  are  all  remaikiible  for 
the  height  and  grandeur  of  the  got  hie 
arch  in  front,  forming  the  princi[jal 
entrancej  and  the  two  qnadrangnlar 
towers  which  occupy  the  plaec  of 
minars  are  joined  together  at  the  top 
by  a  sort  of  battlement  thrown  across 
before  the  dome  of  the  central  build- 
ing. A  suburb  of  inud*built  huts 
leads  to  a  large  serai,  formed  of  the 
*aroe  material^  through  which  there 
is  a  bridge  of  considerable  extent 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  over  the 
river  during  the  dry  season,  but  under 
it  during  the  height  of  the  floods. 
This  bridge  has  stood  205  years, 
having  been  erected  by  Moniihur 
Khan,  the  governor  of  Juanpoor 
during  the  reign  of  Acber,  and  still 
remains  a  monument  of  his  magnifi- 
cence, of  the  superior  skill  of  the 
builder,  and  solidity  of  the  archi- 
tecture* In  A*D,  1773  a  brigade  of 
British  troops,  imder  Sir  Robert 
Barker,  on  their  w  ay  to  Oude,  having 
embarked  on  the  river  Cioomty  at 
IS  U I  tan  poor  in  the  rainy  sea  30  sail- 
ed over  this  bridge^  which  was  then 
submerged,  yet  it  jiutitained  no  da- 
mage from  the  violence  of  the  cur- 
rent. No  native  in  modern  timet^  is 
capable  of  eitJier  planning  or  execut- 
ing such  a  piece  of  architecture. 

Juanpoor  is  said  to  have  heed 
founded  by  SuJfan  Feroze  of  Delhi, 
who  named  it  after  hb  cousin  Faker 
ul  Decn  Jowna,  and  was  fur  some 
time  the  seat  of  an  independent  em- 
pire. In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  Khaja  Jchun,  vizier  to  Bui  tan 
Mahomnied  Shah  of  Delhi,  during 
the  minority  of  the  latter'ti  son,  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Sultan  Shirki,  or 
king  of  the  East,  and  taking  posses- 
sion of  Bahar,  fixed  bis  residence  at 
Juanpoor.  This  dynasty  became  ex- 
tinct about  A.D.  14 £13,  before  which 
period  it  had  been  conquered  by  Sul- 
tan Beloli  Lodi.  It  was  conquered 
by  the  Moguls  during  the  reign  of 
Acber,  and  finally  enme  to  the  Bri- 
tish a^  an  iute<;ral  portion  of  the 
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large  lemintlary  of  Benares,  Trn- 
vcl  tiiijc^  diiitance  from  fienarea  forty ^ 
tiro  miles;  from  Lucknow  147  milea^ 
^^^Lord  Vi^e'ntia,  l'*uliarion^  Hodgetf 
Feruhia^  SittmH^  Ecnnt^U^  ^c.) 

JirnttrLfooa* — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gundwanar  tlie  tnodern  ca- 
pital of  the  provinces  north  of  the 
Nerbudda,  acquired  from  the  N»g- 
poor  raja  in  ;  lat-  ^IV^., 
lan.JiO<>  16'  153  milaa  N,N.E. 
from  the  city  of  Nngpoor-  Thia 
place  being  the  seat  of  j^overament 
Hiid  residence  of  several  wealthy 
bunkers,  is  better  built,  and  presents 
bh  Appearance  of  more  industry  than 
i»  usud  in  this  quarter  of  Indiuu 
During  die  rains  i|  is  bo  enclosed  by 
water  that  cavulry  could  not  march 
thirty  mikes  in  any  direction^  In  1 8^4, 
in  digging  a  well  near  tliis  place,  a 
strati! in  of  eoal  was  discovered. — 

JuDiMAiioo. — A  town  in  the  pro^ 
vince  of  Orissa,  firty-eight  miles  W* 
by  S.  from  the  city  of  Cut  tack ;  lat. 
W16'N.,  Ion- 85^  13*  fi. 

Juaj>&Esrooit. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Oude»  fifty-three  miles  S.E, 
from  Lucknow;  lat.  ^  N,,  Ion. 
81*"  33'  E, 

JuaEaAHA. — ^A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Delhi,  seventeen  miles  &.E. 
from  Snharunpoori  lat*  29"  47'  N*, 
Ion,  77°  4G^  E. 

JtiOGAo.^ — A  village  in  the  province 
of  Arracan,  not  far  from  Ramrce, 
which  in  was  a  thriving  place, 

with  an  estublUthmeiit  for  a  commis- 
sary of  fitores, 

JvGAmEF., — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Delhi,  eighteen  miles  N.W. 
from  Saharunpoor;  lat.  30*  10'  N., 
Ion.  77°]?  E. 

JnoGEa^rAtrTK  f7%e  hrd  af  the 
tmtridf  one  ft/  ike  JjOOO  nameM  of 
rUhnUf  the  pretcrving  power  J.  —  A 
celebrated  place  of  Hindoo  worship 
on  the  sea-coast  of  Orissa,  district  of 
Cuitack,  esteemed  the  most  sacred 
of  ail  thi.-ir  religious  establishments  ; 
iaU  IJT  W  N.,  ion,       54'  JB,  The 


town  of  Juggernauth  is  also  mmed 
Pooree  and  Piirsottom. 

The  holy  land  of  Juggcrnauth  ex* 
tcndf*  properly  from  the  Byturini  to 
the  Kas^^icoyla  river  at  Ganjam  ;  but 
the  more  sacred  portion  is  eompriKod 
within  a  range  of  about  eight  milea^ 
in  the  centre  of  which,  on  a  low  ridge 
of  aand-hil!^,  Htands  the  temple  of 
Juggernauthi,  Although  it»  appear- 
ance, from  it^  loftinc^  and  mass  of 
masonry,  is  inijiosing,  the  e^ocutioti 
ifl  rude  and  inel^ant,  the  form  of  the 
great  tower  disagreeable  to  the  eye, 
while  age  and  red  paint  have  disfW 
gored  its  ex  ten  on  The  present  edi- 
fice was  completed  in  A.D»  llil8^ 
under  the  superintendence  of  Parani 
Hans  Bnjpoi,  the  minister  of  Raja 
Anang  Bhecm  Deo,  the  most  illus- 
trious of  all  the  Gajapati  dynasty  of 
Orissa.  The  matenal  of  which  it  is 
comtructed  is  a  coarse  red  granite^ 
reaembKng  sandstone,  abundant  tti 
the  southern  parts  of  Cuttack 

The  edifices  composing  and  con- 
nected with  the  temple  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  8tand  within  a  square 
area  endoscd  by  a  lofly  stone  wall, 
measuring  about  650  feet  on  each  !fidc 
A  brond  iiight  of  twenty-two  steps 
leads  from  the  principal  gate  of  en- 
trance on  the  east,  to  a  terrace  about 
twenty  feet  high,  enclosed  by  a  second 
wall  445  feet  ^uare,  on  which  occurs 
the  first  apartment  called  the  fihog 
Mandap^  In  a  line  and  connected 
with  it  by  a  low  portico,  is  the  great 
ant  [chamber  of  the  temple,  called  the 
Jugmohun,  which  adjoins  and  opens 
into  the  tower  or  sanctuary.  This 
tower  rises  to  the  height  of  1 80  feet 
from  the  terrace,  or  200  from  the 
ground ;  its  ground  plan  is  a  square 
thirty  feet  on  each  side.  Most  of 
the  other  principal  Hindoo  deities 
have  temples  within  the  two  eticlo* 
sures.  The  eastern  gate  is  guarded 
by  colossal  griftins,  and  in  die  front  is 
a  figure  of  the  monkey  god  Hoont- 
roaun,  brought  from  the  deserted 
temple  of  the  sun  at  Kanarak  (the 
black  pagoda)  about  sixty  ye^rs  ago, 

The  monstrous  idols  of  the  place 
are  Krishna  or  Jiigt^crnauth,  of  a 
black  or  dark-blue  colour  i  Bulbhudra 
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or  Babrnm,  of  a  white  colour ;  Su- 
bhadra  (it  form  of  Bevi,  Culi  DurgH, 
&c»)  of  a  saffron  colour ;  Suderfsan, 
a  ruuii  J  slaff  Of  pillar  with  the  cliacra 
iuipresticd  at  each  end.  These  may 
be  seen  daily  seated  on  their  thrones 
in  the  HancCuary,  but  they  are 
posed  to  public  viewonl^v  twice  a-yeur, 
on  the  hut  hi  rig  and  car  les^eivals,  when 
I  hey  are  bra  ugh  I  outside  ol'  the  g:ite, 
J  lot  wit  h  de  cency  or  reveren  ce^  b  u  t  wi  t  h 
a  rope  tied  round  their  ni^ckst^d nigged 
and  shoved  through  the  nnid  by  the 
ofSdatiDg  prie^itfi  until  they  reach  the 
car,  while  the  ndniiring  multitude 
rend  the  air  with  victory  to  Jug- 
gernauth,"  These  much  cekbratLid 
idoh  are  nothing  more  thiin  wooden 
liufcits  about  feet  high,  fashioned 
into  a  rude  resemblance  of  a  htmian 
head  rebiing  on  a  sort  of  pede^t^L 
They  are  painted  white,  bbck,  and 
yellow  respceiively,  with  grim  dis- 
torted  features,  decoruted  with  dilie- 
reiit  CO  I  on  red  head-dresses.  The  two 
brothers  have  arttis  projecting  ior- 
ward  horijcontaily  froin  the  ears,  the 
sister  is  without  arms. 

Juggcrnautb's  car  is  forty-three 
feet  high,  with  sixteen  wheels  six  and 
a-hulf  teet  diumetcr,  meanly  orna- 
mented, with  the  exception  of  a  co- 
vering made  of  striped  and  fs|»angled 
liroadeloth,  furnisheil  by  the  British 
govermnent.  If  there  be  obscene 
sculptures  on  the  curj  it  rctpures 
very  aearcliing  eyes  to  find  theai  out. 
After  the  images  have  been  properly 
seated  in  their  vehicles,  n  box  is 
b  r o  ugh  t  fort  h ,  CO  rt  tai  n  i  ng  th  e  go]  d  en 
or  gilded  feet,  handi}*  and  ears  of  the 
great  idol,  whieh  are  fixetl  in  their 
sockets.  The  worship  is  now  begun 
by  the  Khoordah  Uiija,  who  peribnns 
ifie  office  of  aweeper  with  a  highly  or- 
namented broom,  and  the  privileged 
rent-free  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour^ 
ing  pergnnnahs  sdhc  the  ropes^  and 
commence  drawing  the  ponderous 
machines,  while  the  charioteers  exhi- 
bit wild,  frantic,  and  indecent  pos- 
tures. Two  or  three  days  are  nsunlly 
consumed  in  reaching  the  country 
imlacej  by  which  time,  so  lukewarm 
na«  the  piety  of  his  votaries  become, 
thiit  but  fyr  the  rcni-lree  viilaj^ers. 


the  car*  would  infivllibly  stick  I  lie  re; 
indeed  the  whole  ceremony  wouhl 
soon  decline  almost  to  nothing  if  left 
to  itM  own  rebourceef* 

Various  speculations  have  been  ha- 
zarded upon  the  origin  and  meaning 
of  the  worship  of  Jfnggernautb,  and 
the  cause^t  of  the  peculiar  jMinctity  of 
the  place  i  but  tn  all  Jlhuloo  nmho- 
logicul  dificushions,  reason  an  if  pro- 
bability are  so  completely  put  to 
flight,  that  it  is  im(>ossible  to  arrive 
at  any  satisfactorj^  eonclatiion.  The 
details  also  are  contradictory  and  in- 
terminablci  every  writLT  appearing  to 
Have  twenty  times  more  to  say  un  the 
subject  than  he  hiin  alrrndy  »aid* 
All  the  explanation  that  the  most 
intelligent  Brnbniins  can  or  will  af- 
ford, i^,  that  they  worship  at  Jugger- 
nanth  Bhagavnn,  or  the  sirin^cnie  ^]n- 
rit  itself,  and  not  any  stibordiaaie 
deity*  The  images  are  shapelesa, 
they  say  J  liecaiif'e  the  Vedii's  inculcalr 
that  the  great  deity  has  no  fornix  and 
they  hare  received  their  [uesent  hi- 
deous and  grotesque  countenances  to 
terrify  men  from  their  wickcdneas. 
He  who  tastes  the  food  cooked  here 
for  the  divinity^  is  ab.solved  froni  the 
four  cardinal  Mns  of  the  Hindoo  (iiith, 
viz.  killing  a  cow,  killing  a  Brah- 
min, drinking  spirits^  and  conimitting 
adultery  with  the  wife  of  a  spiritual 
jiastor.  Ho  great  is  its  virtue,  that  it 
cannot  be  polluted  by  the  touch  of 
the  lowe?it  caste  ;  and  the  most  inex- 
piable of  all  crimes  is  to  eiit  and 
hantlle  it  without  a  proper  feeling  of 
veneration. 

Jnggcrnauih  being  oceupicd  in 
joint  tenancy  by  three  of  the  most 
revered  of  the  Hindoo  gods,  h  one 
cause  why  all  sects  unite  btre  iu  ob- 
livious harmony,  Balbhadra  or  Ba- 
la ram,  the  oldest  brother,  is  identified 
with  Mahadeva  ^  or  Siva)  by  his  white 
colour,  and  the  serpent  of  eternilv 
which  fori  OS  a  hood  over  his  head. 
Subhadra,  the  sister,  i^i  e?s teemed  a 
form  of  Devi  or  Call,  the  female 
energy  of  Siva,  who,  all  hough  not  so 
popuhir  as  his  dark-blue  brother 
(Kri.shna),  tiikes  precedence  in  the 
proccHsion,  and  has  a  car  of  equal 
dimen^ioDs^  both  eireutmtancea  teiuU 
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tng  to  concUmte  bm  bigot icct  sectaries,  been  ex|>cctcil,  the  average  Tor  the 
All  other  Hintloo  deitres  are  also  Jug^crnaiitb  division  not  cxceedmg 
allowed  ii  nklie,  or  temple,  within  six,  and  for  the  whole  diatrict  of  Cut* 
the  precincts,  &o  that  amongst  mch  tack  only  fron*  tw  enty  to  tliirtj  in- 
choice,  the  inoHt  scrufmlou.s  devotee  stances,  per  annum »    In  fHct,  th» 


While  the  festival  lasts,  devotees  the  ptnce,  have  been  Rr^>5*»'y  eKug* 

and  reli^jious  mendicants  of  all  des-  gerated,  ilioiagh  in  hue  seasons  many 

criptions  are  seen  in  crowds,  en  den-  are  certainly  deHtroycd  by  exposure 

vouring  to  stimulate  the  charity  of  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather- 
the  multitnde  by  a  great  variety  of      When  the  province  of  Cuttack  was 

ingenious,  wbimsioil,  and    prepo»-  conquered  from  the  MahiirattaA,  the 

terons  device*.    Some  remain    all  Britii*h  government  ssuccceded  to  all 

day  with  their  head  on  the  ground  tbesr  right  a  as  soverci^s,  and  conae- 

and  their  feet  in  tbeaJr;  olhm  with  quenily  to  the  revenue  derived  from 

their  bodies  entirely   covered  with  the  rcisort  of  Hindoo  pilgrims  to  the 

earth.    Some  cram  their  eyes  with  temple  of  Jufjgernaiilh  :  poji,'»cssion 

tniid,  and  their  mouth  ^^ith  trtraw^  was  accordingly  taken  of  the  town 

while  others  He  extended  tn  a  faiddle  and  temple  on  the  I8jh  Septend»er 

of  water.    One  man  is  seen  with  his  1 80.'! ;  the  sacred  will  of  the  idol  bnv- 

foot  tied  to  bis  neck,  another  with  ing  been  first  ascertained  through  the 

a  pot  of  fire  on  his  belly;  a  third  meejjum  of  the  oificifiting  firicjii*  In 

enveloped  in  a  net-work  of  ropes,  1H0(>  the  amount  realised  here  was 

Nor  are  the  officiating  Brahmins  tdle  1,17,4U0   rupees  j   the  cKpenditure 

on  chci^c  emergencies:  on  the  con*  about  .^6,000  rupees;  in  lbl3  the 

trary^  all  the  resources  of  supersti-  net  receipts  were  tl9,003,  the  ex  pen- 

tion  and  priestcraft  are  brought  into  diture  31,417;  in  1^15  the  gross  re* 

active  operation,  and  every  ofTcring,  ceipts  ;*niouiitcd  toWK^fhiJ^tbechiirgea 

from  a  sweetmeat  to  a  lack  of  rupees,  to  74,r^at*  rnpee^i,  leaving  a  net  bu- 

grasped  at  with  the  most  importunate  lance  ot"  only  11,147  rupees.  The 

rapacity^  following  Ih  a  ^lutcment  froni  an* 

The  Mogids,  during  ihcir  sway,  thcntic  sources  of  all  classes  for  the 

were  always  actuated  by  a  pariictdar  last  five  years  at  the  three  great  fes- 

rancour  aguim^t  Jnii^rn^uith,  ami  lost  tivats. 

no  opportunity  of  annoying  and  dk-      a.d.        TaxKi.      EutnttL  Toui. 

turbiug  its  devotees.    During  these  IHl 7-1 B     3.%!I41     SBJgfl.,. 75,^41 

cnnte**ts  the  images  were  twice  or  1818-in     Sll/ill  ...  4,870, „41 ,1 1 1 

thrice  carried  across  the  Chilka  lake,  lHUl-2n     9^,874     3i>,000.  j;n,H74 

mul  concealed  among  the  hills,  until  18^20-21 ...  Z},d4f\ 1  J,r^0(J».33,445 
the  return  of  more  favourable  times,  35,IG0 ...  l7,mh.M,\m 

But  at  length  religious  antipathies       The  town  of  Juggcrnanth,  better 

yielded  to  pecuniary  interest,  and  known  in  Cut  tack  by  the  name  of 

this  intestine  wnrfiirc  was  put  nii  end  Pooree^  owes  its  size  and  importance 

to  by  a  lax  on  pilgrinis,  said  at  one  entirely  to  its  eonnection  with  the 

time  to  have  yielded  nine  lacks  of  temple  which  it  surrounds ;  the  whole 

rupees.    Bo  few  pilgrims  now  court  being  sacred  ground  and  entirely  rent* 

death  by  throwing  themselves  under  free.    A  wide  and   straight  street 

the  whucis  of  Juggernaut h's  car,  that  opens  from  the  northern  front  of  the 

during  the  four  years  prior  to  temple,  containg  nmny  well-built  na- 

only  three  cases  occurred,  one  said  tive  houses  of  masonry,  intermixed 

to  be  accidental,  and  the  other  two  with  Bairaggy  colleges  or  maths,  and 

to  get  rid  of  excruciating  diseases  resting-places  for  the  idol,  when  he 

with  which  the  victims  were   tor-  proceeds  on  bis  excursion  to  the 

mented.     Neither  are  widow-burn-  country.    In  18!3!5  it  eoutained  5,741 

ings  so  fre(|iient  here  as  might  have  hou!;Cs,  moi^lly    iohabiled  by  the 
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pri^Bls  and  offitHSTs  attached  lo  the 
icrnple.  The  inrge  streets  have  also 
many  houses  of  masonry^  with  high 
terraces  in  front ;  but  they  are  mueh 
encumbered  with  dust  und  rubbi<^hp 
and  the  whole  place  has  a  miBcrably 
squalid  appearance^  whereas  most 
other  Hindoo  places  of  pilgrimage  are 
remarkable  for  comfort  and  neatness* 
The  cantonment  of  Poorec  is  built 
f»l>ont  half-a*mile  from  the  town  on 
the  naked  sands  of  the  beach,  with 
scarcely  a  blade  of  grass  within  50O 
yards.  In  conseqiienee,  however,  of 
the  bend  formed  here  by  the  shore, 
the  south-west  monsoon  blows  off 
the  sea,  and  from  March  to  June  it 
is  one  of  the  coolest  and  most  salu- 
brious i^tattons  in  India.  The  road 
from  Bengal  to  Juggemauth,  begun 
in  1810  by  Raja  Sookmoy  Roy  of 
Calcutta,  in  1  til  0,  waa  completed  by 
the  government  about  ;  but  be- 
ing formed  merely  of  the  common 
sail  qf  the  country,  it  did  not  possess 
sufficient  tenacity  to  resist  the  heavy 
floods  of  Cuttack,  which  greatly  da* 
iTtaged  both  the  road  and  the  bridges 
over  the  rivers.  Latterly,  in  order 
to  fi)s  the  soil,  vegetation  was  encou* 
rage*!  on  the  road,  which  for  a  time 
aospended  its  utility^  and  the  Bud- 
cb'uck  and  Cuttack  road  was  found 
to  be  so  roundabout,  that  it  was 
little  frequented  either  by  troops  or 
travellers.  Travelling  diistance  from 
Calcutta  31 1  mites ;  from  Nagpoor 
500 i  from  Ben*ires  5}^;  from  Ma- 
dras 71  from  Delhi  iUO;  and  from 
Bombay  iuiles. — (Sterihg^  Fui- 
turf  on,  tVardf  Puiik  MS,  Document 

JUGGETB, — See  DWAEAGA, 

JeooETH  Pet T AH.— A  town  In  the 
Northern  Circars^  district  of  Masuli- 
patam,  and  Kitnaied  clo^c  to  the 
western  frontier.  This  place  is  in- 
habited by  opulent  traders,  the  secu- 
rity of  whose  persons  and  property 
is  of  the  ntmoflt  importance  to  the 
neighbouring  country.  Prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  judicial  system 
a  strong  body  of  local  militia  were 
stationed  licrc,  but  they  were  sub- 
sequently withdrawn. 


JonGunHAKrooa.^A  small  town 
and  ghurry  in  the  province  of  Alla^ 
habad»  eighteen  miles  N,W.  from 
Jalown  ;  lat.  W  2b'  N,,  Ion.  70°  lO'  E. 

JuraoMopA. — A  small  town  in  the 
province  of  Bengal,  district  of  Rung- 
poor,  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Brahmaputra,  nearly  opposite  to 
Goalpara ;  lat,  2fP  1^  N.,  Ion. 
E.  In  1»00  it  contained  only  150 
huts  and  a  few  %hop.\  but  greatly 
surpasses  any  other  collection  of  ha- 
bitation?f,  there  bein§f  no  other  place 
in  the  vicinity  that  deserves  the  name 
of  town^  or  even  village.  Bamboos 
and  limber  are  procured  in  great 
plenty  fn>m  the  neighbouring  forests. 
Near  the  hamlet  of  Tokor  there  is  & 
remarkable  hill,  consisting  of  a  vast 
mass  of  granite,  much  rent,  from  the 
crevices  of  which  fine  trees  spring 
up.  At  the  beautilul  lakes  named 
Toboronp,  north  of  Jugighopa,  there 
is  a  considerable  fishery,  where  about 
1,400  mmiods  (eighty  pounds  each) 
are  annually  procured  and  dried  for 
fciale,  of  which  the  Bijnee  raja  takes 
half  as  his  due.  To  restrain  the 
neighbouring  wild,  and  more  than 
semtbarborous  tribes,  a  small  military 
detachment  under  a  European  officer 
is  usually  stationed  here, — {F,  Bu- 
chanan, 3fcJ) 

Jltkaii. — A  umall  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Mooltan,  situated  on  the 
brow  of  a  hillj  one-third  of  a  nnic 
from  the  Indus,  on  the  road  between 
Tatta  and  ilydcralmd;  lat,  ^5*^  N. 
Opposite  to  Jukah  the  breadth  of  the 
river  is  two-thirds  of  a  mile,  w  ith  five 
fathoms  water. 

JuLLALPoon.— A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Allahabad,  situated  on  the 
south  Jiide  of  the  Jumna,  twenty-six 
miles  N.E.  fromBandaj  lat.  25°  40' 
N,,  Ion.  80*=^  3b' E, 

JuMBosiER  ( JiimbhtmraJ, — A  per- 
gunnah  in  the  province  of  Gujarat, 
of  an  irregular  square  form,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Mahy ;  on  the 
south  by  the  Dhadur  ;  on  the  east  by 
the  Baroda  division ;  and  on  the 
west  by  the  sea.  Its  entire  area  ia 
about  ^40  square  miles;  level^  and 
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almost  wholly  amble.  The  bhick 
cotton  soil  here  if  a  rich  vegetable 
ttimikl^  unnitxed  with  mnd  or  pebbles^ 
generiilly  more  than  three  feet  deep, 
but  sometimea  actually  twenty  feet 
tn  dejith. 

The  Jumboaier  pergtinnBh  is  divid- 
ed into  nine  tap  pirn  or  sections,  con- 
tuimng  eighty  viUagcSi  ami  its  total 
population  in  Id 20  rather  exceeded 
50,000  persons,  almost  wholly  agri- 
culturaL  The  Muhomediins  arc  about 
ont^sixtb  of  the  whole,  and  some  of 
their  converts  of  Rnjpoot  origin  still 
retain  their  Hindoo  ap[Hjll«tives,  such 
as  Hani  Gopaul  and  Pertaub  Singh, 
notwithstanding  their  conversion. 
The  principal  town  is  Jumbosicr  the 
capital,  and  the  chief  acaport  T un- 
it aroc.  Domestic  slavery  is  common, 
btiC  in  the  existing  state  of  society 
and  manners  it  is  no  practical  evili — 

JuMnosiER. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Giijerat,  the  capital  of  the 
preceding  pergunnah,  liituated  on  the 
Jnmbosier  river,  twenlv-six  miles 
N.iV.W.  from  Broach;  lat.22^6'R, 
Ion,  7«i^  3'  Thi»  place  stan<ls  near 
an  extensive  take,  the  banks  of  which 
are  omamemed  with  Hindoo  temples, 
overshadowed  by  niangoe  and  banyan 
trees,  and  the  surface  almost  con- 
cealed by  the  leaves  and  flowers  of 
the  lotus.  A  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  from  hence  with  Bombay ; 
the  exports  consist  of  cotton,  grain, 
oil,  and  piece  goods*  Iik  \H2\}  it  con- 
tained 10,400  inhabitants.  Gangad- 
hara,  a  celeb  rated  Hindoo  mathenia' 
tician,  was  a  native  of  this  town, — 
(Forbetg  MarthaU^  i^c,} 

JpwjiARivta^  Yam  ana  ) . — In  the 
early  maps  of  HuiJo^tan  their  con- 
structors bestowed  on  the  Jumna  n 
very  long  course  from  lat.  34*^  30^  N., 
hut  it  docs  not  appear  on  what  autho- 
ritv,  nor  was  it  known  that  this  river 
was  comparatively  a  small  one  above 
its  junction  with  the  Tonse  in  lat.  30"^ 
30'  N't,  which  river,  notwithstanding 
it  trebled  the  Jumna  in  size,  remained 
nnknown  to  Europeans,  and  loses  its 
name  in  lll^lt  of  the  smaller  stream. 

The  source  of  the  Juuiua  i&  on  the 


Bonth-west  »idc  of  the  great  snowy 
ficaks  of  Jumnoutri  seen  from  Saha- 
runpoor,  and  cfttimated  at  i;5,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  »ea.  In  this 
circumstance  lidiflers  from  the  Ganges 
which  has  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
within  the  Himalaya,  In  April  1H17, 
when  visited  by  Captain  Hodgson, 
the  snow  at  Jumnoutri^  which  covered 
and  concealed  the  stream  of  the 
Jumna,  was  sixty  yiirds  wide,  and 
bounded  on  the  right  and  left  by 
several  precipices  of  granite.  This 
muiis  of  iiuow  had  fallen  from  the 
heights  above,  and  when  measnred 
by  a  plumb-line  let  down  through  one 
of  the  hote^  caused  by  the  steam  of 
a  boiling  spring,  was  found  to  be  forty 
feet  thick*  This  mass  was  solid  and 
froseen  hard,  but  Cajjtflin  Hodgson 
managed  to  descend  through  one  of 
ihe  holes,  and  having  fired  some 
white  lights,  beheld  a  magnificent: 
scene.  The  range  of  the  hot 
springs  is  very  exiensivej  and  some 
of  them  are  hot  enough  to  boil  rice. 
They  rise  through  crevices  in  the 
granite  with  njucb  ebullition,  and  de^ 
posit  a  ferruginous  cement ♦  Their 
mean  latitude  is  SO*'  5S>'  N.,  from 
whence  the  Jumna  flows  south  with 
a  considerable  descent  through  the 
pf  oviiice  of  Giirwal,  where  at  Kalsee 
Ghaut,  in  latitude  30^  30' N\  it  ]» 
joined  by  the  Tonsc,  which,  although 
much  the  largest  stream,  loses  its 
name  at  the  point  of  junction.  In 
this  portion  of  its  course  the  Jumnn 
run -I  nearly  parallel  with  the  Ganges, 
and  at  the  village  of  Gurudwar, 
w  here  they  are  only  forty  miles  dis- 
tant, it  has  a  large  stream.  On  the 
^1  St  April  at  Jumnoutri,  the  stream 
of  the  Jumna  was  only  three  feet 
wi^le,  and  a  few  inches  deep* 

The  Jumna  issues  from  the  moun- 
tains in  die  province  of  Delhi,  near 
the  email  village  of  Fy^abad,  about 
twenty- six  miles  north  of  Sabarun* 
poor.  The  hills  come  close  to  the 
rij^ht  bank  of  the  river  immediately 
opposite  to  this  village,  but  on  the 
right  bank  they  arc  distant  about 
three  mile^.  The  river  here  is  deep 
in  its  bed,  which  is  nbout  1,000  yards 
broad,  and  in  the  wet  uiansooii  rolli 
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(low  11  a  prodigious  volume  of  wafer  | 
but  in  the  tlry  sen  son  its  stream  b 
not  above  100  yards  broad.  A  short 
distance  below  Fyzetbad  the  Jttmna 
seimrsitcs  into  sieve rul  cliannel.s»  but 
ebitfly  kito  two  considemblc  briuu  lics, 
whicli  meet  tt!*ain  l>cl(iw  Baorii^buut 
ai  a  distanee  of  eighteen  mile»j  form- 
ing nn  extensive  island,  wt^lJ  iiih{ibitciJ 
find  etdtivntCiii  Over  the  above  spaee 
jt»  tmttout  sand  fiTtd  grovel,  with 
frequent  rapid which  admit,  how- 
ever, of  small  timber  niliT^  Lieing 
floated^  which  are  afterwards  taken 
to  pieces  and  formed  into  Uir^c  ones. 
The  Doab  (or  Zalieta  Khau's)  crtnal 
coaimenceJi  im mediately  below  Fytn^ 
iKid,  and  utvder  d  liferent  o:imes  f*%^ 
tends  to  Delhi-  From  the  village  of 
Fyzabad  njjwardft,  the  Jumna  iljviilcs 
itself  into  two  branches,  ^hieh  tinite 
again  where  the  hiJh  approach  near 
to  the  h(t  bank,  at  which  spot  the 
river  is  precipitated  into  the  right 
branch  over  a  considerable  declivity  ; 
but  the  head  of  the  right  branch 
leading  to  Fyzabad  hasi  been  long 
choked  up  with  sand,  gravel,  and 
Btones,  Near  FysialMitJ,  which  in 
twenty-six  njtles  north  from  Saha- 
mnf)Oor,  the  water  of  the  Jumna  Is 
danTined  up  to  force  into  the  Doab 
canal. 

The  Jnmna  proceeding  on  in  a 
S.S.W*  direction,  nearly  in  a  line 
with  the  Ganges,  but  at  the  distHOce 
of  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  miles 
they  gradually  unite  at  Aibhabad, 
where  the  Jumna,  although  little  in- 
ferior in  magnitnde,  has  its  name 
absorbed  by  that  of  the  more  holy 
atream.  Including  the  windings,  the 
length  of  itij  course  may  be  estimated 
at  /HQ  rinles*  This  river  is  only  a 
useful  barrier  to  the  eastern  British 
territories  duriag  the  rainy  season, 
when  military  operations  are  almost, 
from  the  nature  of  the  country,  im- 
practicable. It  Ik  ford  able  in  several 
places  above  Agra  before  the  first  of 
October,  and  cannot  l)e  looked  upon 
as  a  boundary  of  any  strength  above 
its  junction  with  the  Chumbul,  ten 
miles  below  Btaweh,  where,  in  the 
dry  reason,  the  passage  i^  rendered 
dif&cuie  by  a  limestone  bank,  which 


it  was  the  intention  of  the  Bntijih 
government  to  have  removed.  Ex- 
cept in  this  spot  the  channel  of  the 
Jumna  is  both  larger  and  deeper  than 
that  of  the  Ganges. 

In  Hindoo  mythology  Yamuna 
(Jumna)  is  the  sister  uf  Varna,  the 
judge  of  the  infernal  regions,  also 
the  daughter  of  the  Sun,  so  that  her 
lineage  and  connections  are  very  re* 
Bpectable.  The  name  h  common  to 
many  other  Indian  rivers,  and  has 
been  variously  corrupted  into  Emona, 
Jumna,  and  Jubuna.  — (t  a^^  Hodgton^ 
General  Ki/d^  Jum*  Freuer^  Sit  John 
Maleulm^  Lieut.  Blane^  <^c.) 

J  u  ai  N  0 T  n  I  f  Yd  tnunft  mtnrij . — A 
place  of  pilgrimage  in  Northern  Hin- 
dostan;  lat.  30°  5^2' R  The  name 
has  distinct  rLfercnce  to  the  spot 
where  abhttion  is  performed,  and 
worship  paid  to  the  goddess,  the 
height  of  which  is  10,849  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  Jumnoutri  is 
remarkable  for  its  hot  springs.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  where  it 
issues  from  the  rock  is  194°,  which, 
considering  its  elevation,  is.  nearly 
the  point  at  which  water  is  converted 
into  va[iour. — {Captaim  Hodgson  and 
Herbert^  ^Ct) 

JoNAGKLtB.— A  town  iu  the  Guj- 
erat  peninsula^  division  of  Soreth  ; 
lat.  2PL>0'N.,  Ion.  7r38'E.,  sixty 
miles  M.N.W.  from  Juggeih  point. 
This  is  the  capital  of  a  petty^  Maho- 
medan  state  of  some  celebrity  in  the 
Cujerat  peninsula,  the  chiefs  of  which 
arc  sprung  from  the  same  tril>c  as  the 
naboba  of  Radhunpoor,  In  IBOK 
Hamed  Khan  Bahi  was  fined  40,000 
rupees  by  Colonel  Walker  on  account 
of  piracies  committed  by  his  subjects 
and  connived  at  by  himself.  He  died 
in  1811,  when  his  son  Biihadur  Khan 
Babi  possessed  himself  of  the  govern* 
ment  ;  but  disorders  sub«»equently 
arising,  all  the  powers  of  the  imitate 
were  usurped  by  the  Jemadars  of  the 
Arabs,  who  imposed  such  restraints 
on  the  nabob  that  he  implored  the 
interference  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, which  compelltxi  these  merce- 
naries, their  arrears  l»eing  first  lifjui- 
dated,  to  retire  from  the  penioiula. 
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In  the  told  nmount  of  the  Ju- 
naghur  revenues  of  every  dccription 
we  re  e<}ti  I  n  ated  at  * .  *  1 1 , » ^ .  1 ( J.'{^  ,(H J  (I 
Deduct  flmoant  embezzled  Oli,tKJl> 


DiMburBementfi: 
Piii  d  to  *  he  G  uico  w  ar  7  ^  ,tHK> 
Oi  >  V  t'  r  HI  nen  t  e  x  pen  ewfi^30,l)00 
Junaf*hitr  jtirimmbun- 

dy.,*,..  175,000 

 180,000 


Deficient..,  B4,000 


The  above  slfttcment  exhibits  m 
instance  of  the  reguhir  confus^bn  of 
the  revenue  arrangement  of  nutivc 
-  states,  flnd  more  especblly  of  the 
MabaratCas.  In  thh  instance  the  Gui^ 
eowar  levied  1,7^,000  rupees  on  his 
own  and  the  Peshwa'a  domains  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Junaghur  govern- 
ment, while  the  last  levied  1,03,000 
rupees,  of  which  only  7^,000  are 
naid  on  account  of  the  Guicowar. — 
{Carnac^  Public  MS,  DocumcfUi^  ^c.) 

JirvDAH* — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Ajmeer,  aeventy-five  miles  N.N.W, 
from  the  city  of  Jeypoor ;  lat,  ^7"^  50' 
N„  Ion.  7^  17'  E. 

J  LT  NGE  V  poom  f Janfra/p  urtsj,  —  A 
town  in  the  province  of  Bengal, 
district  of  Moorshedabad,  seventeen 
niiiesj  N.W.  from  the  city  of  Moor- 
fihetlabad;  lut.  2^"^  N.,  Ion.  88^ 
13'  E.  This  is  the  grcEitest  silk 
station  in  the  posKCs^iion  of  the  East- 
India  Company;  the  others  are  Cos- 
Sim  bazar,  Mai  da,  fiiiuleah,  Comer- 
colly  ^  Hadnagore,  and  Rnngpoor, 
The  first  attempt  made  to  establish 
a  silk  factory  was  at  Budge-Budge, 
below  Calcutta,  and  did  not  suc- 
ceed. The  bnildingri  at  Jungcypoor 
were  erected  in  1773,  and  in  1803 
about  3,000  perNons  were  employed. 
They  use  the  Italian  method  of  .^pin- 
ning, introduced  so  eariy  as  1 762,  by 
some  natives  of  Italy  sent  over  on 
purpose  by  the  Company.  The 
worms  are  reared  by  women  and 
children,  and  the  cocoons  purchased 
on  government  account. 

The  niulbcrry-tree  is  the  orienUd : 


it  is  dwarfish,  and  the  leaves  but  in- 
dit^rent,  to  which  is  attributed  a  de- 
Ijeneracy  in  the  breed*  that  have  been 
itjtrodiiccd  from  foreign  countries,  i 
TbeChineiie  mulberry  was  tried,  but  ' 
did  not  thrive.  The  number  of  treea 
nmy  be  augmented  inde5nitcly,  nor, 
under  proper  management,  con  any 
limit  be  assigned  to  the  [iroduciion 
of  silk.     In  1^0^,  the  investment  | 
stood  the  Company  in  about  five  and 
a  half  rupees  (twelve  shillings)  per 
pound.    The  employment  is  said  ta  i 
Imve  no  deleterious  effect,  and  ia 
certaitdy  very  advantogeoas,  a^  very 
young  children  are  capable  of  a:isist-  ; 
ing, — f  L*>rd  VaUuHa^i^cJ 

J  tr  M  G  LE  a  A  a  11 Y  f  Jmtgftlharrtf), — A 
town  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  dis- 
tr(i:t   of  Mvmunsingh,  sixty  mik-s 
N\E*  from  Dacca;  (a!.  2T 
long,  m""  42'  E> 

Jungle  Mahal*,— A  distHcl  of 
moderti  creation  in  the  province  of 
Bengal^  which  consists  of  dLssecCioni 
from  the  contiguous  jurisdictions  of 
Burdwan,  Midnapoor,  Ram^hur,&c.; 
but  its  limits  are  as  yet  so  dl  defined 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  specify  its 
diniensions.  The  head-quartcri*  of 
the  public  functiouaries  are  at  Ban- 
coorah,  near  Chatna ;  lat.  ^3*  itiV  N.| 
Ion.  87°  10'  E.  The  name  of  this 
district  impliu*  a  waste  territory  and 
backward  stage  of  civilization ;  yet  it 
appears,  from  the  report  of  the  cir- 
cuit judge  in  1815,  that  no  instance 
of  gang  robbery  or  arsoji  had  occur- 
red during  the  previous  six  months^ 
and  in  India,  when  a  country  fur- 
nishes few  materials  for  history,  it 
may  be  presumed  to  be  going  on 
tolerably  well.  Teak  trees  have  been 
planted  at  the  expense  of  govern- 
ment, both  at  Baulcah  and  in  the 
Jungle  Mahals,  vvherc,  in  18K\some 
pimits  brought  from  the  botanic  gar- 
den bad  attained  the  height  of  twenty* 
five  feet. 

Juno  CM  (a  sect  J. — See  Fahara- 
rooa. 

JtrNGSEAL. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Lahore,  100  miles  S.W* 
from  the  city  of  Loltore;  hiU^l''  ^ 
N.,  Ion,  78°  2y 
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JcNtciYLoJ*  fJnn  St^hn), — A  dis- 
tant and  ncgJectcil  provuicc  of  the 
Siamcac  cntpire,  situated  about  tlic 
eighth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
twice  a  day  an  iNthnius,  and  the 
Etsnie  number  af  times  an  i^land^  being 
separated  from  the  tnuiii  land  hy  a 
sand-hank,  daily  overflou  ed  at  high- 
wutcr^  the  flpringd  rising  ahotit  ten 
feet ;  len|;th  forty  miles  by  (iAeen  in 
brettdth.  It  fonns  the  northern  fjoint 
of  the  straits  of  MuUcca*  Inland 
the  conn  try  is  moimtatnous,  but 
towards  the  sea  it  k  tow,  well 
auppli(?d  with  water,  and  fruitfuL 
The  hills  are  covered  with  foreKts 
of  large  and  uj^ful  timber;  the 
soil  varies,  but  is  chiefly  clay,  yieJd- 
ingj  when  properly  cultivated,  the 
common  rice,  the  scented  rice,  the 
red  and  purple  rice,und  the  glutinous 
rice,  both  white  and  red ;  the  last 
much  esteemed  by  cunvtileseents. 

The  strait  separating  Junkeeylon 
from  the  main  h  live  league^i  in  length, 
and  affords  a  very  good  bartiour;  in 
some  parts  it  is  eouirncted  to  fiOO 
yard^.  The  entrance  from  the  strait  in 
almost  blocked  up  by  sand,  and  na- 
vigable only  for  boats  during  fair 
weather,  the  tide  running  very  strong* 
The  continent  opposite  to  Junkcey- 
lon,  from  Popva  to  TBCorfm,  thirty 
III  ilea  in  extent,  is  very  thinly  peo- 

fded  by  Sianiese ;  the  villages  most- 
y  Eitunted  five  miles  inland;  be- 
tween them  and  the  sea  thick  jungle 
being  left  ae  a  protection  aj^aiuNt  the 
Malay  pirates.  The  Siainese  have  no 
access  to  this  country  except  by  iiea, 
unlesi  they  cross  from  Ligore  over 
the  mountains^  and  through  dense 
forests.  The  country  north  of  Tal- 
copa  is  mostly  uninhabited  as  far  as 
the  town  of  Mergui,  principally  owing 
to  its  havinii  been  a  frontier  between 
Ava  and  Siam  i  the  space  ts  covered 
with  jungle,  and  swarming  with  ele- 
phants, rhinocc rotes,  tigers,  and 
other  wild  beasta. 

Tin  is  the  grand  stuple  of  Juntc- 
ccylon,  where  it  is  found  in  extraor- 
dinary abundance,  and  of  the  best 
qualityp  The  mines  are  generally  ex- 
cavations in  the  form  of  caves,  and 
wholly  managed  by  Chinesei  After 


being  dug  out  it  is  w allied  by  the 
Ktrcam  process,  and  cast  into  slabs  of 
thirty  pounds  downwards.  It  i^  nl&o 
pounded  in  wooden  mortars,  and 
afterwards  roasted.  Some  portions 
of  the  ore  when  assayed  in  Calcutta 
yielded  sixty-five  per  cent*  of  fine 
tin,  A  majoritj^'  of  the  nativea  (iro- 
fess  the  Buddhist  religion  of  Siam, 
but  there  are  aUo  Mahomed  an  a  and 
Chinese,  Prior  to  the  Burmese 
invasions,  they  were  supposed  to 
amount  to  14,001)  persons,  but  so 
completely  bad  the  country  been  de- 
po]mlated  by  migration  and  daughter, 
that  Governor  Phdips,  of  Pnio  Pe- 
naug,  in  183£4,  did  not  estimate  them 
at  more  than  3, 000, Chinese  included* 
Sen-slug  and  birds'-nesls  were  for^ 
merly  exportcii  in  considerable  quan* 
titles  ;  ambergris  is  aometinies  found 
on  the  beach,  and  the  woods  contain 
much  valuable  timber.  The  S,W,  and 
N.E.  monsoons  prevail  here ;  the 
first  from  May  to  Novend>ef,  but  the 
heavy  rains  arc  in  Scptenjber  and 
October,  eidms  fre^juently  in  Janu- 
ary and  Febrnat)'. 

The  French  attempted  to  form  a 
settlement  here  so  eiwly  as  lCH8j 
but,  eKcept  for  ^^hort  inteNah,  Junk- 
ccylon  has  always  formed  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Siamese,  and  go- 
verned by  a  functionary  called  by 
them  Bhura  Silan,  or  Lord  of  Sylan* 
.Subsequent  to  I7*^ri,  for  a  short  time 
it  came  under  the  Malays  of  Queda, 
and  was  b^-  them  repeatedly  o fibred 
to  the  British  government.  In  IHlO 
the  Bumiese  obtained  possession^ 
which  they  kept  for  several  months  ; 
but  their  garrison  being  unsupported 
and  destitute  of  provision,  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  at  discretion: 
when  the  chief  officers  were  be- 
headed, and  the  remainder,  amount- 
ing to  4,000,  transported  into  exile 
and  slavery,  here  synon)^mous  terms. 
It  is  now  a  dependency  on  Pungah, 
a  Siamese  settlement,  up  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  and  nearly  opposite 
to  the  northernmost  point  of  Pulo 
Panjangi  In  Iyi8  it  was  project- 
ed to  procure  its  cession  from  the 
S  lain  esc,  to  whom,  notwithstanding 
its  richness  in  tin,  it  was  scarcely  of 
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Diiy  Talue;  and  by  the  trenty  of 
Ynndaboo,  in  1820,  mponaiwe 
h»B  been  incrensed  by  ha  coiiti gutty 
to  the  Britinh  acqtmltions  in  that 
<]|uaner*  ^  {Governors   LigU  und 

JiiAKKttiA* — town  ifi  the  pro- 
Tin  ce  of  Ajmere,  twenty-five  miles 
N.E,  from  Ihe  city  of  Aimere ;  lat. 
38'  N.,  Ion.  74*^  48'  E. 

JufiMrooft. —  A  jsetnindflry  in  ihc 
province  of  Gundwnna,  bounded  on 
the  eaat  by  that  of  Chuta  Nngpoor, 
nnd  on  the  north  b^^  the  Sir^^oojah 
country.  But  little  is  known  of  its 
interior,  except  that,  tike  the  adja- 
cent portions  of  the  Bahar  province^ 
il  has  a  hilly  surface  and  barren  soil, 
little  eultivatedpand  nmch  overgrown 
with  jungle.  The  town  of  Juahpoor 
stands  in  lat.  &  IV  N.,  Ion,  8^  51' 
E.,  seventy-four  uiiles  N.  b>  E.  from 
Suinbhulpoor  Both  town  and  di^ 
trict  are  dependent  on  Sirgoojah. 

Juts.— See  Jutwae. 

JoTWAK. — A  division  of  the  Guje- 
rat  province,  which  esctends  alung 
the  Ilunn  niora^^s,  and  is  intersected 
during  the  rainy  season  by  several 
branebes  of  the  Banajj^  river,  by  the 
Sereswati,  and  the  Roopeync.  Al- 
though this  tract  u  more  particularly 
dcsi/^nated  as  the  country  of  the  Juts 
or  Jhuts,  yet  the  name  has  a  uiont 
comprehensive  extentj  for  the  pro- 
vinces east  of  the  Indus,  subject  to 
Cabul,  are  peopled  by  a  clikis  of 
Hindikies  called  Jut?,  who  also 
compose  the  Mahomed  an  pea4Jimtry 
of  the  Punjaft,  form  the  principal 
population  of  Sinde,  and  are  found 
mixed  with  Baloocliiea  throughout 
all  the  south- west  of  Baloochistan 
and  Muckelwand*  From  the  man- 
tiera,  appearance,  and  ciisioiiis  of 
this  tribe,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Jiit?,  wherever  placed,  were 
all  otiginally  Hindoos,  and  converted 
to  the  Mahomedan  faith  after  the 
Arabian  invasion  ;  and  the  immense 
space  through  which  they  arc  now 
scatteretl,  renders  a  more  circum- 
stantial investigation  of  their  origin 
und  history  destmble* 


The  tribe  of  Juts  that  At  present 
occupy  Jutwar,  are  of  Sindian  ex- 
traction, Ihe  caste  being  common  both 
in  Sinde  and  Cutch»  Unlit  restrain- 
ed by  the  British  goverument,  ihc^ 
were  a  turbulent  race,  who  at  parti- 
cular seasons  carried  (heir  plunder- 
ing excursions  to  a  great  distance 
from  their  own  precincts;  after 
which,  until  next  year,  they  remain- 
ed abjjort^ed  into,  and  undisltn^nuRh- 
ed  from  the  general  mass  of  the  po- 
pulation^ *rhey  profess  the  Maho- 
nie<]an  religion,  and  in  their  maimer t 
reieinble  the  Babocbies ;  but  they 
do  not  intermarry  with  the  Mahome- 
dans  of  Werrear,  They  kill  cows 
without  scruple,  and  eat  the  Besh  of 
oxen  in  preference  to  any  other. 
Although  these  Juts  are  plundercra 
by  hi  rib,  parentage,  and  et  hi  cat  ion, 
yet  many  portions  of  their  own  ter- 
ritories were  found  populous  and 
well  cultivated.  In  Hamier 
Khan  and  Omar  Khan  were  the 
principal  Jut  chieftains.  In  tliia 
tribe  the  females  exerci^  an  influ- 
ence over  the  men,  rarely  permitted 
among  the  followers  of  the  Koran ^ 
und  a  woman  can,  when  she  chooses, 
leave  her  husband  and  marry  ano- 
ther.— (Afacmurda^  Elphin*ionCt  Pot- 

JwALAMUicHi. — A  town  m  the  jiro- 
vince  of  Lahore,  situated  about  thirty 
miles  S*E.  from  Kangra.  It  was  once 
a  consjiderablc  mart,  where  many  Gos- 
sain  merchants  resided;  but  during 
the  di?jturbances  it  was  plundered  by 
the  liajii  of  Gular,  who  had  joined 
Ammer  Singh,  the  Gorkha  comman- 
der* At  Jwalamukhr,  where,  in  the 
dispersion  of  her  members,  the  tongue 
of  the  goddess  Parvati  fell,  there  is  a 
small  temple  of  about  twenty  feet 
square.  According  to  native  ac- 
counts it  is  paved  with  large  stones, 
and  from  a  hole  in  one  corner  ther© 
issues  a  constant  flame,  which,  when 
at  the  lowest,  rises  about  eighteen 
inches  J  but  in  the  rainy  season  issues 
with  great  violence,  flames  bursting 
from  various  parts  of  the  floor,  and 
from  [ilacei?  beyond  the  binits  of  the 
temple.^-C/'*  Bttchanan^  ^c.) 
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JvAfoOR.— A  town  in  the  province 
of  Oriiisii,  Ht'vcnty  miles  N.W,  from 
Visfitttrapatam ;  lat,  18"*  125'  N,,  Ion, 

jYBNACiUft*— See  Jkvpooi. 

Jiratrji*— A  town  tn  the  province 
of  Delhi,  mtuatcd  in  llie  v  id  nicy  of 
Pan tp lit,  and  for  some  time  poitsciiscd 
by  the  adventurer,  George  Thorn iis. 

JvTOlt  fjaiiak). — ^A  fortresa  in 
Northern  HindoNtnn,  mtunted  on  the 
lofty  end  of  a  ridi^e  ubont  ilM'ce  iiiiles 
from  Nahan,  and  forty-five  N.E.  from 
Saliarunpoor ;  Lat.  30'"  34'  Ion. 
7T  1^  E,,  and  about  3,600  feet 
ttbo  ve  Ibe  leirel  of  the  plains.  Among 
the  singular  cuetoma  in  tbis  quarter 
(besides  polyandria,  wbich  is  here 
practtsed),  the  mode  of  lulling  chil- 
dreii  asleep »  and  afterwards  keeping 
them  so,  may  he  mentioned.  To  ac- 
complish the  first,  the  mother  seizes 
the  child  with  both  arms,  and  aided 
by  her  knee,  gi^^es  it  a  violent  rotatory 
motion,  the  effect  of  which  is  t^uch 
ibftt  in  thirty  t^econdii  it  is  fuht  a»lee|i. 
It  ia  then  carried  into  a  »hed,  iind 
placed  on  a  small  bench  or  tray  (the 
body  and  feet  being  previously  wrap- 
ped in  blankets),  when  a  slender 
stream  of  water,  through  a  bollow 
eane  h  made  to  fall  on  the  cruwn  of 
the  head,  so  as  to  keep  the  top  al- 
ways wet,  and  in  ihia  condition  it  is 
left  to  itE(  repose* — Frtutr^  Sfc) 


K. 

KABnouANG  Isle, — An  island  in  the 
Eastern  seiifi,  about  twt-nty  miles  in 
circumference,  Nefiarated  from  Sali- 
tmbo  Island  by  a  strait,  four  miles 
broad  ;  lat,  3^  50'  N.,  Ion.  12tr=:t5'E. 
It  is  well  cultivated  and  peopled  ;  but 
the  inhabitauLs  are  engn^^ed  in  fre- 
quent wars  with  tho.-je  of  the  neigh- 
houriiitf  isles.  Kabrotiang  may  be 
seen  eighteen  leagues  oft^  bcinij  re- 
markable for  a  bigli-peakcd  hill  in  the 
centre* 

Kacunal  SsaAi.^A  considerable 
town  in  the  jirovlnce  of  Malwa,  divi- 


sion of  Cbendarce,  Inrlonginu  to  ^>iii- 
diii,  and  wi^ll  supplied  w  ith  Im/arnt 
Many  streams  luive  their  sourtx^ri  in 
this  neighbourhood  ;  hit.  tA^  M*  N,, 
ion*  77*^  ar/E.— (A/ff/^^m,  .^c.) 

K  A  n  1  ic  u  N  G  E  f  Coda  rg/tnjj,  —  A 
town  in  the  province  of  Agra,  forty* 
two  mileif  N*VV.  from  Furri*ckiiljad ; 
lat,  27''  4W  N.,  Ion.  jH"  E. 

KA<4AtWAt,A,— A  small  town  in  Af- 
ghanistan, situated  on  the  west  mde 
of  the  Indus,  where  that  river  is  join- 
ed by  the  Kooruin  j  lut.  3/^  W 
ion*  70"  55' 

Ka  o  H  u  z  w AE A .  —  A  wel  )-peop  Ici  I 
village,  built  of  black  stone*  in  the 
province  of  Auningabaii,  situated  on 
the  margin  of  a  ^mall  lake,  about  one 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  to[i  of  the 
ghaut,  leading  from  Dowletabail  to 
Elora,  This  place,  as  it^t  uanie  im- 
port's, is  noted  for  the  maaufactureof 
paper.— {F«/£ur£(fB,  4^.) 

Kauawatta. — An  inland  village  in 
Ceylon,  twenty-three  aiilc^  N.E.  from 
Dondra  head;  lat.  5**  T  N„  Ion,  80° 
53'  E,  Near  to  Kahawatta  is  a  stu- 
pendous rock,  called  by  the  Dutch 
Adam's  Berg  ;  and  by  the  CeylonesCj 
M  ulgeerefclena,  Thh  mass  is  one  en- 
tire rock,  of  a  smooth  surface  and 
cubic  form,  300  feet  high,  and  ascend- 
ed by  a  winding  flight  of  stairs,  of  ^45 
steps,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
On  the  summit  is  a  belUsbciped  tomb, 
or  temple,  dedicated  lo  Buddha,  be- 
sides others  excavated  half-way  up> 
From  the  top  the  view  is  extensive, 
and  at  the  bottom  are  the  il  wel  lings 
of  some  Buddhist  priests.— (tVJiracr, 

KAifEnEE. — A  town  in  Atghnnl?*- 
tan  i  lat,  2r  35'  N.,  Ion.  TO""  !?5' 
At  this  place,  e^rly  in  May,  the  nuun 
stream  of  the  Indus  h  nbove  1,000 
j^ards  broad  and  twelve  deep,  although 
Its  breadth  is  diminiahed  by  several 
branches,  one  of  which  is  :^50  yards 
broacL  Me  n  an  d  ea  1 1 1  c  a  r e  t  ran  sf lort" 
ed  across  in  flat- bottomed  boats  of 
fir,  capable  of  cttrrying  from  thirty  to 
forty  touB,--(  ElphinitonCf  ^c.) 
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E  AIL  w  Ait  A. — K  towji  10  the  pro- 
vince of  Malwa^  Rijcty^bix  miles  E, 
from  Kotahi  hu  ^  14'  N.,  Ion,  7^ 
47' 

Kajmla.  — A  village  with  a  small 
Diud  fort  of  considerable  ^tr length,  in 
the  province  of  Agra,  eleven  miles 
west  from  Hindore.  In  1S19  it  be* 
longed  to  the  raja  of  J ey poor. — (FuU 

Kaiba  for  ih€  eattern  dUtriel  of 
tAff  Mak^  rherj, — A  British  district 
in  the  province  of  Gujerat,  tlie  terri- 
torieie  belonging  to  which  are  ao  ex- 
tended, *iragglin|!:,  »nd  intenniited 
with  others  belonging  to  native 
powersp  tJmt  it  h  impoSEiible  to  dis- 
criminate tliem  without  a  map.  They 
c anoint  principally  of  lands  ceded  at 
different  periods  by  the  Guieowur 
and  Pesihwa,  more  especially  the  ftrHt^ 
and  formed  into  a  separate  jurisdic- 
tion, under  I  he  Bombay  pre.si den cy, 
having  its  head^quarters  in  the  city 
of  Kuira*  The  river  Karee  runs 
through  an  extensive  tract  of  coun- 
try Ut'tween  Kwu  and  Ahmedabad, 
und  forms  the  boundary  between  the 
two  7.1 1 1  ah  3  tbat  take  their  designa- 
tions from  these  citiesj  and  named 
also  the  eastern  and  western  zillahs 
north  of  the  Mahy. 

Much  f;,QOi[  soil  13  to  be  found  in 
this  di^trieL,  which^  when  under  pro- 
per cultivation,  is  very  productive ; 
but  its  population  seemii  inadequate 
in  proportion  to  its  e?£  tent,  as  m  1M19 
U  was  only  estimated  at  4H,Q00  per- 
sons, viz. 

Coon  hies,  an  agricultural 

caste   93,400 

Coolies   86,449 

All  other    classes  and 

caitefl,   231,145 


Total    411,000 


These,  however,  arc  probably  the 
number  directly  subject  to  British 
jurisdiction,  not  the  total  population 
of  so  great  a  sjjace.  The  river  Karcc 
irrigates  a  considerable  extent  of 
country,  and  might  be  made  still  more 
beneticial,  were  its  channels,  which 
gre  now  choked  up,  cleared  and  decp- 

vnL,  II. 


ened.  The  cultivation  of  Bourbon 
cotton  did  not  succeed  in  conae* 
quence  of  the  occurrence  of  frosty 
during  two  succeasive  seasonu,  more 
i?iipecially  on  the  third  of  February 
!8£0,  when  it  was  so  severe  that  the 
cotton  plantaliont  were  completely 
destroyed. 

The  sy^item  of  revenue  col  lection 
recommended  by  Sir  Thomas  Munro 
generally  prevails  in  Kairo^  with  one 
distinction,  which  is,  that  instead  of 
lixing  the  rental  of  a  village  and  then 
portioning  oyt  the  parts  to  be  con- 
tributed by  each  cultivator  ;  in  Kaira 
the  rental  is  first  determined,  and  the 
gross  amount  of  the  individual  rents, 
whatever  it  may  nltimately  proveto  be, 
constitutes  the  total  rent  of  the  viUage, 
This  village  assessment  is  so  consonant 
wiih  what  was  already  established  in 
the  province^  that  to  give  it  ellect 
had  more  the  appearance  of  regulat- 
ing what  bad  always  existed,  than  the 
introduction  of  any  innovation*  In 
this  district  the  revenues  are  fully 
and  punctually  realized  ;  Lndeed»  the 
sale  of  landed  property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  good  the  demand  of 
the  state  is  a  measure  scarcely  ever 
had  recourse  to  in  the  territories 
subordinQte  to  the  Bombay  presi- 
dency. When  ceded  to  the  British 
government  in  1805*6,  the  tracta 
composing  the  Kaira  collectorate 
yieldctl  13^00,155  rupees;  more  re- 
cently the  average  of  the  land  jumma 
has  been  as  follows: 
For  the  year  lS18***.».Rs,  17,19,614 

1819  .........  1^39,526 

1820  18,43.0^4 
The  number  of  Bh;itts  and  Bharotts 
in  this  quarter  of  Gujerat  is  very 
great,  and  their  influence  consider- 
able, as  mny  be  inferred  from  their 
bemg,  until  within  these  few  years, 
resorted  to  in  all  the  districts  north 
of  the  Mahy  river,  not  only  for  the 
security  of  the  revenue^  but  for  sub- 
mission to  the  law,  and  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  inhabitants  when 
summoned.  The  means  by  which 
these  impostors  so  long  maintuined 
their  influence  was  by  operating  on 
the  superstitions  of  the  Hindoos, 
who  revere  persons  who  dare  resort 
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to  traga  when  ksiiilted  or  opprcsseJ. 
Ttmffi  h  ao  net  of  violence,  some- 
ihnm  on  theif  own  personi;,  ntotber:» 
iy  putting  nonm  person  to  dentli  ; 
but  nifUaUy  by  n  cut  on  their  o>^n 
orfn.  Of  other  part  of  their  hodj  ; 
the  imJividual  causing  thi^  aet^  bow^ 
ever  innoccnllj^,  being  hujs posed  re- 
ap oniiblc  for  m  iniquity,  and  in  ge- 
neral ia  so  confused  and  panrc  fitruck, 
that  he  acquiesces  in  whntever  is  de- 
manded  from  him.    Should  he,  how- 
ever, prove  obfltinnte,  and  resist  the 
impoHttion,  the  BhsroUs  ftssemblc  in 
great   ntinibcfs   at  liis   door,  and 
thrfBten,  that  unless  he  eompliea 
T*ith  their  re^iuisition,  they  will  im- 
molate a  human  beings   The  object 
they  seiect  for  this  purpose  is  com* 
tuonly  an  old  woman,  not  of  their 
own  tribCp  but  of  that  named  Tra- 
gnlflj  a  race  employed  about  the  tcm- 
plea,  and  of  the  lowest  ca&te  of  Ilin' 
dooa.    In  pro  sec  at  i  ng  t  h  ese  att  en>p  t  s 
nt  in  tin)  id  at  ion,  one  or  two  of  this 
tribe  frequently  become  victims  ;  but 
if  atill  unavailing,  they  proceed,  as  a 
dernier  reisort,  to  the  sacrifice  of  their 
own  molhcrfi,  aisiers,  daughters,  and 
whes,  and  what  is  equally  extra- 
ordinary t  these  infatnalcd  creature* 
with  eagerncsa  offer  iheiniseEvea  to 
meet  what  they  esteem  a  ^>edes  of 
martyrdonj.  During  the  imbecile  go- 
vern me  ui  of  the  native  princes  the 
efficacy  of  their  control  in  Gujerat 
depended  greatly  on  the  support  they 
alTbrdcd  to  thcBharotts;  of  course  no 
m  ensures  were  ever  con  ten)  plated  to 
weaken  an  influence  so  intimately 
blended  with  that  of  the  ruling  power.. 

After  the  cession  to  the  British  go- 
vernment the  prseilce  appears  to 
have  fallen  greatly  into  disuse,  as  the 
trial  of  ii  lib  att  iu  1 HOH,  for  the  mur- 
der of  his  daugliter,  ajflbrded  the  only 
example  (until  ISJfi)  of  the  sacrifice 
known  to  have  occurred  within  the 
Krtita  jurisdiction  J  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  regular  court  of  jus- 
tice. On  that  occosion  the  prisoner 
acknowledged  the  commission  of  the 
act  J  but  pleaded  ignorance  of  itjs  being 
one  for  which  he  could  be  considered 
criminal,  as  he  eonctived  «uch  ex- 
tremitics  to  be  authori^pd  by  tbc 


customi  of  hifitribe^  in  some  t4  lh« 
pergunnahs  such  a^  those  of  Uogo, 
Ran])oor,  Dun  dooka,anda  large  por- 
tion of  JJholkAj  abounding  with  the 
turbulent  classes, where  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  British  sovereignty  was 
long  protracted,  the  Bhatt  influence 
had  never  been  introduced:  yet,  not- 
withstanding the  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  the  society  w  ken  first  ceded, 
the  etJbcts  of  a  regular  administration 
of  justice  gradually  operated  a  re- 
form in  tlie  habita  of  the  GmRsiaa 
and  Coolies,  without  the  extra neouw 
aid  of  snperistitious  agency,  which  in 
fact  had  gained  sirengtl*  in  these  ter- 
ritories only,  w  here  conflicting  Ma- 
baratta  pretensions  had  paralyxeil  the 
operations  of  the  regular  police,  ra- 
ther than  in  placeu  where  the  ves* 
tiges  of  an  ciit  abb  shed  government 
continued.  In  fact,  the  agency  of 
the  Bhatt  a,  if  at  all  necessary,  seem- 
ed solely  adapted  for  the  controlling 
of  the  wildest  Mewtissy  villafjCfl, 

In  Iblti  a  disturbance  attended 
with  bloodshed  broke  out  in  the  viU 
lage  of  Mahtnr,  not  far  from  the  city 
of  Kaira,  cati&ed  by  the  restjsitance  of 
the  BljBtt«  to  the  orders  of  govern- 
ment regarding  the  mensuration  of 
their  lands.  The  ferment,  however, 
did  not  extend,  and  wa.s  viewed  by 
the  gr»at  mass  of  the  population 
with  feelings  decidedly  averse  to  the 
cause  of  the  agitators,  who  very 
generally  regretted  the  forbearance 
that  was  evinced  by  government  on 
the  occasion.  The  latter  hud  hoped 
that,  by  proceeding  to  extremities,  a 
sympathy  in  their  behalf  would  have 
been  excited,  which  would  eventually 
give  theni  a  victory  over  the  laws  j 
whereas,  in  consequence  of  the  mo- 
derate Tme  of  conduct  pursued,  the 
great  body  of  the  inli  libit  ants  con- 
tented themselves  with  remaining 
tranquil  spectators.  Since  the  per- 
petration of  this  outrage,  the  security 
of  Bhatta  for  the  reaUzation  of  the 
revenue  has  been  wholly  dispensed 
with,  nor  has  the  least  inconvenience 
been  experienced  from  the  want  of 
their  services. 

The  prevailing  offences  tried  at  the 
Kaira  circuit  in  IBH  md  iH}2  were 


biirg^laries  or  house4>re9kin^,  and 
thone  punished  by  tlie  mngistratc^ 
Larcenies  md  petty  thefts*  Cases  of 
murder  were  verj'  rare  ;  and  nit  bo  ugh 
the  fabrication  f>f  base  tnoney  was  ko 
common,  both  in  this  di^^trict  and 
the  adjacent  countries,  as  to  frus- 
trate all  ordinary  means  of  bu]>pres- 
iion,  fcw^  if  any,  cases  were  broiigUt 
before  the  judge.  Gang  robberies 
were  by  lar  the  most  frec^uent  crime : 
bitt  the  difficult  J  of  aei^iai;;  the  dc* 
liBOUcnts  on  the  spot,  or  tracing  the 
leaders  to  conviction,  occount^s  for  its 
rarely  farming  n  clu^is  uf  crimes  in 
tlae  calendar.  But  the  incrca$«ing  con- 
fidence of  merchants  and  travellers, 
and  the  extended  cultivation  of  wa^ttc 
lands,  tend  to  prove  the  decreaJie  of 
this  species  of  crime  i  a  fact  which 
the  natives  admit  as  nnqnestionabte. 
As  perpetrators  of  these  atrocities 
ibe  Coolie  tribe  Ntand  conipiciioua  | 
bat  even  this  lawless  race  a|jpmr  lo 
be  |ri-aduallf  forsaking  habits  ihiit 
seemed  indebbfe,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  continuance  of  a  Arm  and 
steady  system  of  government,  by  en- 
couraging their  confidence,  recog- 
nizing tbeir  just  rights,  and  repres- 
mng  tbeir  evil  propensities,  mU  in 
time  convert  them  to  jTrduatrious  cul- 
tivators and  peaceable  subjects. 

Another  very  general  crime  in  thi» 
district  was  bhurwattye^  which  greatly 
infested  the  pergnmiah  of  Dholka^ 
and  was  committed  most  ri-e<}uently 
by  the  Rajpoot  Grassias,  who,  al- 
though they  have  every  thing  to  k>?fe, 
fi'cquently  disregard  their  real  in- 
teresits,  when  set  in  competition 
with  their  notions  of  false  honour, 
private  pi<|ue,  or  fancied  oppression; 
sometimes  to  shun  the  payment  of 
just  debts,  at  otiiers  to  obtain  an 
object  by  unwarrantable  means,  to 
which  they  have  no  etjui table  claims. 
With  the  view  of  obtaining  their 
ends,  these  persona  desert  their 
hovises  and  become  vagabonds  (bhar^ 
watt  ye),  attacking  all  indiscriminate- 
ly; and  until  coerced  by  the  strong 
hand  of  the  British  government,  they 
ultimately  almonst  always  succeeded 
in  gaining  their  otyect.  Formerly 
diiiputes  respecting  bound urics  were 


very  frequent,  and  were  decided  hy 
contents  of  several  hundred  armed 
men  ;  but  these  also  have  generally 
dbappeared.  Tbctragasof  the  Bhu- 
rotts  might  also  be  inrluded  in  the 
calendar  of  crimeii:  but  under  the 
influence  of  a  mild,  steady,  and  not 
precipitate  judicial  sptem,  this  spe- 
cies of  tragi-comedy  ts  rapidly  fal bng 
into  disuse. 

The  authority  of  the  law  iti  the 
western  districts  ceded  by  the  Peab- 
wa,  in  1812  was  in  its  infancy.  The 
Rajpoots  of  thnt  quarter  are  a  high- 
spirited  race,  ref|uir!ng  the  curb  of  a 
strong  arm ;  but  they  arc  not  (>crse- 
veringly  untractable  when  they  per- 
ceive the  necessity  or  advantage  of 
obedience.  Kaira,  the  sent  of  the 
court,  however,  is  too  dit^tant  for  the 
vigoroui  tf»aantenance  of  its  autho- 
rity, unless  seconded  by  a  very  ef- 
licient  local  jurisdiction.  In  these 
ill-protected  spots,  long  before  sun- 
set, the  ploughs  are  unyoked,  and 
the  welts  descried  by  the  peasantry, 
that  they  may  in  time  seek  refuge 
>\  ithin  the  walla  or  bound  hedge  of 
the  village ;  thus  leaving  immense 
tr.icts  of  valuable  land  in  a  state  of 
nature,  which,  under  a  more  efficient 
police,  would  by  increased  cullivation 
amply  r^pay  the  expenditure  incurred 
for  its  protection.  This  argument 
for  strong  government  establishments 
is  founded  on  on  interested  motive ; 
but  a  still  more  powerful  reason  may 
be  deduced  from  the  inveterate  ha- 
bits of  the  people  governed.  It  h 
probabfy  so  many  ages  since  they 
learned  to  make  cou^mou  cause  against 
the  existing  government,  that  it  is 
as  yet  hopeless  to  expect  ass  J  stance 
from  any  part  of  the  society  in 
tracing  or  a ppreb ending  any  criminal 
of  distinction.  So  com rorv  tloes  the 
current  run,  that  it  is  held  scanda- 
lous to  assist  in  his  seizure ;  and  the 
securities  tendered  are  of  no  avail, 
an  the  parties  forfeit  their  bond  and 
suffer  its  penalties  rather  than  sur* 
render  the  delinquent  when  the  go- 
vernment h  considered  a  party  against 
him ;  even  their  own  oeatily  feuds 
seem  to  cease  when  their  luwfuJ  su* 
peri  or  Interferes. 
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TKe  moftR  of  the  natives  in  thift 
quarter  of  India  have  alwnjs  been 
considered  a  most  uu  tractable  racc^ 
and  it  has  required  the  perseverance 
acid  ubj litres  of  some  of  the  most 
eminenl  and  energetic  of  the  Bombay 
clvU  md  military  eervanta  to  reduce 
them  to  subordination ;  which  has, 
however,  been  at  la^t  effected  by  the 
mild  and  coucilmtory  authority  ao 
long  exercised  over  them.  The  north- 
ern portions  still  continue  exposed 
to  irruptions  of  pkinderlng  horse  from 
the  netghbourmg  territories,  under 
native  chier!^,  who  still  find  some  vil- 
lagers that  sympathize  with  them  in 
their  predatory  habits.  When  first 
acuuired,  the  influence  of  the  Bhatts 
ana  Bharotts  throughout  the  Kaira 
district  wa.<t  predominant ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  moderate  line  of 
conduct  pursued^  this  also  has  died 
away,  and  traga  become  compara- 
tively of  rare  occurrence.— (AVal^, 
PiiMic  MS.  Di^umenit^  A,  Rohet-fson^ 

Kaiua. — The  capital  of  the  pre- 
ceding district,  and  heud-quarters  of 
the  judge  and  magistrate ;  I  at.  2^  47' 
N,,  Ion*  7^  W  E,,  about  forty  miles 
north  from  Cam  bay.  This  is  pro- 
bobly  not  a  very  ancient  town,  at  lea^t 
we  do  not  find  it  mentioned  in  his- 
tory, and  selected  as  the  seat  of  a 
judicial  station.  In  17^0  it  is  de^ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Forbes  as  belonging 
to  the  Gu  ECO  war,  and  situated  near 
the  confluence  of  two  small  rivers^ 
the  Watrucic  and  Seyree,  and  forti- 
fied in  the  Hindoatany  mode,  with  a 
brick  wall  flanked  by  irregular  towers; 
the  buiiditigs  of  the  town  being  al- 
most concealed  by  treea^  which  did 
not  indicate  n  very  crowded  popula- 
tion. 

In  1834  the  condition  of  Kaira  was 
found  greatly  improved,  having  been 
for  more  than  twenty  years  posnesscd 
by  the  British.  It  is  now  a  large  and 
tolerably  neat  town,  surrounded  by 
a  lofty  »tone  wall,  with  semicircular 
bastions,  in  good  repair,  and  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  repel  Cooly  depre- 
dators. The  streets  within,  though 
narrow,  are  clean,  and  the  houses 


solid  and  \ohy,  with  sloping  tiled 
roofs,  and  a  good  deal  of  carving  in 
the  wood- work  of  their  gable-ends 
and  verandahs.  The  church  is  a 
lar^e  and  clumpy  buildings  finished  in 
1824.  The  cantonments  of  Kaira 
stand  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from 
a  small  town  of  the  same  name,  with 
a  river  between  them,  crassedbya 
wooden  bridge^  but  in  the  dry  season 
qviite  fordable.  The  majority  of  the 
wells  are  quite  brackish,  but  there  h  a 
very  fine  one  at  the  military  hospital ; 
the  station,  however,  is  reckoned  ge- 
nerally unhealthy,  the  lace  of  the  dis« 
trict  in  Jtome  degree  resembling  that 
of  Lower  Bengal 

Near  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a 
large  Jain  temple  and  school ;  the 
first  containing  many  small  apart- 
ments up  and  down  stairs,  and  even 
under  ground,  with  much  gaudy  or- 
nament, and  some  beautiful  carving 
in  a  wood  like  oak.  In  one  of  the 
upper  rooms  is  a  piece  of  mecha- 
nism, in  which  divinities  dunce  and 
salaiim  in  concert  with  a  sort  of  niu- 
mcal  accompaniment.  In  the  cellar 
below  is  an  altar,  and  four  statues  of 
men  in  a  sitting  position,  the  peculiar 
objects  of  Jain  idolatry*  They  are 
of  white  marble,  but  their  eyes,  which 
are  of  silver^  gleain  through  the  dim 
light  of  a  solitary  lamp  in  a  dismal 
and  ghostly  manner.  The  senior 
pundit  of  the  place  remains  here,  ab- 
sorbed in  contemplation,  silent  and 
motionless. 

There  is  a  library  here  supplied  by 
the  Eust^India  Company  for  the  use 
of  the  European  soldiers.  In  1 824, 
among  other  works,  it  contained  Pa- 
ley's  Natural  History,  Goldsmith's 
Animated  Nature,  Piukerton's  Geo- 
graphy, an  Atlas,  the  Indian  Histories 
of  Orme  and  Wilks,  all  the  Waver- 
ley  novels,  besides  books  published 
by  dirterent  societies  for  promoting 
Christian  knowledge.  In  1814  the 
convicts  at  this  place,  to  the  nnmber 
of  fifty-seven,  rose  on  and  assaulted 
their  guard,  with  a  view  of  effecting 
their  *^cape,  in  attainitig  which  ob- 
ject they  evinced  such  determination, 
that  nineteen  were  killed  and  twelve 
wounded  before  the  mutiny  cotdd  be 
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•upprme<j>  Tbe  remaijider  werq 
recaptured  unhurt.  Many  of  rhese 
persons  were  imprisoned,  but  for 
short  periodsi  of  time ;  nnd  during 
the  drought  and  fatnine  the  comforts 
of  their  sltnalion  excited  the  envy  of 
many  »tfiriririg  wretches  perhbing 
round  the  outside  of  the  gaol.  — 
{BUhop  Hebery  Forhct^  Irondde^ 

Kaihaaad, — A  village  belonging  to 
the  Kotah  raja,  in  the  province  of 
Malwn,  ft]  tu  a  ted  in  the  open  country 
to  thu  south  of  the  Mukundrn  paiss, 
and  about  eleven  uiiles  from  the  vil^ 
lage  of  that  name ;  lat.  24^  38'  N*, 
Ion.  78°  E»  The  country  riaes  gra- 
dually from  Mukundra  to  Kairabad, 
which  stands  amidst  the  rich  black 
soil  of  Malwa,  surrounded  by  cul- 
tinted  fields  and  luxuriant  crops  of 
poppies.  The  Kotah  territory  ex- 
tends six  miles  further  souths  and 
even  beyond  that  limit  Kotah  tillages 
are  found  mixed  with  those  of  Hol- 
kar* — (FiJlnriQft^  ^c.) 

Katrana, — An  old  town  in  the 
province  of  Delhi,  district  of  Meerut, 
the  nmngoe-trees  of  which  were  so 
famous,  that  their  fruit  was  reserved 
cxchisively  for  the  imperial  table  j 

Kaieodea. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ajmeer,  the  capitul  of  a 
pergnnnah  belonging  to  Odcypoor; 

Kaita.^A  town  in  the  Maliva 
province,  which  in  1820  contained 
4g0  houses,  «ixteco  milcR  N,N.W, 
from  Dewass;  lat.  iJ3°  11'  N,,  Ion. 
7^  5'  E.  This  place  stands  on  the 
little  Call  Sinde  river,  and  was  for* 
merly  a  more  considerable  town. — 

Kakheeda* — A  district  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gundwana,  principality  of 
Sumbhulpoor,  of  whicn  it  funnerly 
occupied  the  north-western  iiuarter. 

Kaxoea. — A  town  and  caitle  in 
the  province  of  Ajmeer,  belonging  to 
the  raja  of  Ooniara,  ten  miles  W, 
from  Bampoora  ;  lat*  V  N*,  Ion* 
75°  48' 

Kaxri:ze, — A  diitrict  in  the  iiorth- 
wettern  quarter  of  Gujenit,  which 


commences  at  iht  town  of  Don, 
about  ^fteijn  miles  north  from  Eah- 
dnnpoor.     In  the  following 

were  the  principal  towns,  all  belong* 
ing  to  Cooly  chiefs,  tms,  Deodhur, 
Turrab,  Scorce,  Moonditah,  Kakor, 
Oon»  Balguum,  Hannlngpoor.  To 
the  north  of  Thirah^  which  may  be 
considered  the  capitsl  of  the  Ka- 
kreife,  the  country  is  cultivated,  but 
interNpf  rsed  with  bushy  jungle*  and 
dc 5c lent  in  water,  whtcli  is  procured 
from  wells  (some  of  them  brackish) 
forty  feet  in  depth, — {AIai;murdo^^c,) 

KalahitoEe.  —  A  subdivision  of 
the  Bejapoor  province,  situated,  in- 
cluding the  talook  of  Chundghur, 
N,W,  and  RN.W,  of  Belgaum,  from 
which  they  are  separated  by  a  slip  of 
the  Shahpoor  'territoryi  in  which 
stands  the  hill-fort  of  Mypalghur. 
It  is  watered  by  several  brooKs,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  of  the  prin- 
cipal villages  on  their  banks,  and 
whose  waters  ultimately  join  the 
Gutpurbs. 

The  rock  fort  of  Kidanudee,  situ- 
ated near  the  southern  border  of  the 
talook,  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Bbonsla  family,  and  has  always  been 
held  of  great  importance.  The  lan- 
guage spoken  is  the  Maharatta  with 
scarcely  atiy  mixture  of  the  Canarese* 
Being  near  the  great  western  range  of 
mountains,  which  attract  the  rains  of 
the  S*W,  monsoon,  the  inhabitants 
endure  their  unmititjated  violence  for 
five  month:*  annually,  besides  a  aiorc 
moderate  deluge  for  two  months 
longer.  The  rivulets  are  swollen  to 
streams,  intercourse  preclutled,  and 
the  houses  stowed  with  provision  for 
four  or  five  months,  like  ships  going 
on  a  distant  voyage.  During  this 
period  they  are  mostly  confined  with- 
m  doors,  where  they  sit  round  a  burn- 
ing log.  The  top  of  Kalanudee  hill 
19  invisible  during  greater  part  of  the 
S.W.  monsoon,  and  its  sepoy  garrisoti 
live  in  a  perpetual  dense  soaking  mist. 
In  such  a  climate  the  average  of  hu- 
man life  is  necessarily  much  reduced, 
sixty  years  being  the  utmost  verge, 
and  even  fifty-tw'o  rarely  aitainc-d. 
Even  ctittle  cannot  sof^port  the  in- 
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demency  of  «uch  »  dimafe.  Biillockis 
lire  tow  in  m»mi.>er,  miU  scarcely  a  goat 
or  slieep  h  to  be  eeen, 

In  A.J>.  182a»  the  town  of  Kiilanti- 
dee  conttiified  5f,020  persons,  in  4^*7 
iJioiises;  Ch^nd^Kur  ^^^4 10  person iiv 
I  §94  Kouges.  About  four-filths  of  the 
inlmbitantfl  arc  Mubanittii*,  the  rent 
arii^nDf^,  but  elierccLwelti  not  a  t^mgle 
profcs^otTul  tailor  within  the  limits  of 
the  two  t;ilook^.  At  n  stmall  villa|^ 
nniiied  Patiia  there  is  a  little  Chris- 
tian chapel  or  mnt  (us  it  is  natiied  in 
the  village  records),  which  ia  endowed 
ifcjih  j[s  portion  of  land,  exactly  like 
any  native  religious  establiahmeutj 
cvindnsf  the  general  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion, for  which  the  Hindoos  have  al- 
wava  been  remarkable. — (  7\  MtmMU^ 
*^') 

KALAi>rro(;nAUT. — A  pass  leading 
through  the  Vindhya  range  of  cioun* 
tainB  in  the  province  of  MalwJih,  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  is  a  remarkable 
hill  named  ^lUo  Kaladeo  ;  lat.  2)L^  5y 
N.,  lon.  75^*WE. 

Kalakv  Gi'^icA  Hivra,^ — A  river 
in  Ceylon  which  rise;*  among  the  con- 
^ries  of  mountainii  of  which  Adam*s 
Peak  is  the  ee litre,  and  attains  n  great 
fiim  conslderhtg  the  bhortneais  %l% 
course^  hardly  amouiUing  to  sixty 
utiles.  It  is  in  coniiequcncc  navigable 
for  bo»ta  as  far  m  Tiilygomniiin, 
which  is  threc-foiirth*  of  its  course^ 
At  ita  mouth,  three  nnles  north  of 
Columbo,  a  great  bai^k  of  sand  has 
been  thrown  up  by  the  ^vaves  having 
obstructed  its  progress,  in  eonse- 
<)L!enee  of  which  it  has  expanded  to  a 
sheet  of  water  resembling  a  lake.  Dr. 
Davy  is  of  opinion  that  a  good  road 
between  the  navigable  portion  of  the 
Kalany  and  that  of  the  Mahnviily 
Gunga,  fourteen  miles  from  Candy, 
would  be  productive  of  great  beneiit  lo 
the  Candian  provinces, — (Dav^,  drr,) 

Kalatoa  Tsle,^ — An  iisland  in  the 
Eastern  seas  about  thirty -four  miles  in 
eircumferenee,  surrounded  by  a  cluster 
of  smaller  isles,  on  which  the  Ocean 
Indiaman  wns  lost  A.D.  1797;  lat.  7** 
15' S.,  Ion.  l^^^'E. 


Kat.es  Nag  PsAJt,— A  mountani 
peak  hi  Northern  Hindostan,  thirty 
iniJe*  N.E,  from  Almoraj  lat,  ^J* 
N.,  Ion,  80^  IT  a 

Kali  forCUdiJ  SisDE  Eiv£a, — A 
river  of  Malwa  which  has  its  source 
in  the  Vtndhya  n^ountainsj  five  mjles 
south  of  Bang  lee,  from  whence  it  flow*s 
with  a  northerly  coijrse  of  about  I4e 
miles  until  it  joins  the  ChumbiTl.  It 
is  nt  no  time  navigable,  but  during  the 
rains  wells  so  much  as  lo  become  tin- 
fordable. — (Mo/cWm,  ^'t\^ 

Kalikuuoy  Canai..  —  Two  rivers 
of  the  ijame  name  (Kulinuddy)  ri»e 
in  the  up{>er  Doab  the  Ganges  and 
Jnmnp,  in  the  province  of  Delhi  and 
district  of  Suhaninpoor,  That  which 
is  best  known  joins  the  Ganges  at 
Mendyghaut,  and  has  its  origin  in  a 
mar^h  at  Itwara,  between  Jaursel  and 
Kuttonly.  Jt  has  a  long  course 
through  a  productive  country,  tiie  fer- 
tility of  which  is  increased  by  the  use 
of  its  waters  for  the  purposes  of  irri- 
gation ;  but  above  Oocha,  Shur,  and 
Hcmpor  the  stream  as  freijiiently  dried 
up  daring  the  hot  months,  at  which 
reason  nmeh  benefit  would  accroc  to 
the  neighbouring  bnds  could  it  be  rc- 
plen  ished. 

The  western  Kalinuddy  rises  in 
some  ravines  lo  the  south-west  of 
Kewa,  about  twenty  nidea  from  the 
base  of  the  ond  passing  near  to 
Deo  bar  and  Mujtiiifernui^^ur,  falls  into 
the  Hlndao  river  at  Tali,  a  villuge  in 
the  Begum  Somroo's  dominions.  Goth 
the$e  rivers  flow  through  rather  eie- 
l  ated  tracts  in  deep  beds,  so  tbut  at 
present  their  wntci's  are  not  of  much 
utdity  for  irrigtition.  To  render  tlieee 
ajipllcable  to  thii*  bcneHcial  purpose^ 
n  native  named  Aboo,  during  the  reign 
of  one  of  the  Mogul  cmtferurs,  can- 
structed  two  large  dams  across  the 
streams  near  Furrcedpoor,  five  miles 
below  the  confluence  of  the  Kali  and 
the  Hindan,  and  thence  made  a  cut 
passing  Meenit  to  join  the  EasCefrt 
nullah,  about  fonr  nnles  to  the  east 
of  that  town.  According  to  tradition 
his  object  was  accomplished,  but  the 
villagers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
bunds  secret Iv  undermined  arwl  des- 
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tnoyed  them  by  night,  they  ov«r^ 
jlowed  their  fields  ftnd  injured 

crops. 

Iti  1823  it  was  proposed  to  renew 
this  tiitdetK  m>rk,  ami  ugain  unile  the 
ciijftcni  hnil  vtehtQrn  KatiiKiddles, 
combining  wUh  this  object  the  opening 
of  a  channel  of  communicatioEi  be- 
tween the  Jumrtn  and  the  Gaitgee,  The 
aupplj'iti^  of  thtri  extentiive  tract  with 
niuistttre  tor  irrigation  is  of  the  iiiure 
iuiportiince,  the  BrUthh  governa>et>t 
IS  still  the  diief  proprietor  of  the  rent 
of  the  50ii  through  which  the  canal 
fornierly  coo  due  ted  the  waters. — 

Kalkoons  or  TtmiCEY  ler^Es. — A 
cluster  of  »mflll  rocky  isles  in  the 
Eastern  se;ia,  surrounded  by  shouls 
itintimenible,  situated  between  the 
sixth  and  seventh  degrees  of  south 
latitude,  nnd  J  15th  aud  116tb  uf  ca»t 
longitude^ 

KALooKERLt*— A  town  In  the  Mal- 
wtt  province,  the  cupitnl  of  a  talook 
in  the  Birseah  division  belonging  to 
the  Solunkeca,  It  stands  on  a  fpmall 
nullah  fourteen  rniie^  W.N.W,  from 
ihe  towfi  of  Bir)«eah, — (Mokolm,  ^c.) 

KAtfun  for  CalpiJ^—A  large  and 
populous  town  in  the  province  of 
Agra,  formerly  the  capital  of  n  small 
Slate,  sitiJJitL'd  on  the  JS^W*  hank  of 
the  Jumiifij  about  forty  iTjiles 
from  Ciuinpoor  ;  hit,  2^  W  N.,  Ion. 
7i**4rE.  The  ujodern  town  oi  KuU 
pee^  a  place  of  considerable  trude, 
ts  an  entrepot  for  the  transportation 
of  cotton  from  the  south- western  ter- 
ritories^ and  noted  for  the  nianufac* 
turc  of  fcaigar-candy  and  paper,  Jn 
former  trmes  it  stood  on  the  plain  re- 
mote froui  the  river  ;  hut  in  eoose- 
quence  of  repented  Maharatta  incur* 
tsions,  the  inhiibiLante  removed  to  'uta. 
present  more  secure  iiituationf  nniong 
extensive  ravines*  There  is  a  small 
fort  hercp  built  on  a  high  hank,  which 
completely  conunandji  the  navigation 
of  the  Jumna  ;  but  although  the  site 
Ik;  uatiirully  strong,  the  artificial  de- 
fences are  so  ill  arranp^edj  thnt  an 
eneniy  can  approach  undiscovered  to 
wjehiu  a  few  yards  of  the  eastern  face, 
wtierc  the  wall  is  only  fourteen  feet 


high,  supported  behind  by  a  thick 
parapet  of  earth. 

The  Mahomedans  penetrated  into 
this  quarter  about  A.D,  )^03,  and  in 
this  neigh bourhooi  was  fought,  in 
1705,  the  Urst  action  between  the 
British  (under  General  Carnac)  and 
the  Maharattas,  The  latter  came  to 
(he  assistance  of  Shuja  ud  Dowloh,  but 
after  a  weak  re^iKtance  were  totally 
routed,  and  compelled  to  reero&s  the 
Jumna  with  the  utmost  precipitation. 
In  1604,  among  ihv  dependents  on  the 
Pcshwa'a  government  wa&  Nana  Go- 
viud  Row  of  Kalpoe,  whose  vohiabb 
district  of  Mahoha  lay  In  the  centre  of  ^ 
Bunddcund,  and  had  not  been  con- 
q  ue  red  by  A I  i  Bah  nd  u  r.  f  t  w  ao  ver- 
t  lie  less  tie  i/ed  by  Raju  Hinitatit  Buhmi- 
der^  as  part  of  his  jaidad  under  tJte  Bri- 
ihh^  which  tfidiu:ed  the  Kaif>ce  chief  to  ! 
unite  his^forces  with  ShunifihereBahau- 
der  in  opposition  to  the  British.  In 
consequence  of  this  conduct  the  fort 
anddistrietDfEa1pee,Bndsomeother 
lands  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Bun- 
delcund,  whicli  had  been  held  by  | 
Nana  Govind  Row  as  tributary  of  the 
Feshwp,  w«5re  occupied  by  the  Briti'th 
troops;  but  hy  a  subsequent  arrange- 
ment were  all  returned  to  him  except 
Kalpee,  which  along  with  its  district,  ' 
in  18(IB,  he  pcrmaneutiy  ceded  to  the 
Britidi  government,  for  an  adequate 
equivalent  in  Bundelcund  and  else-  1 
where.  Travelling  dbtancc  from  ] 
Lucknaw  twenty-eight  miles;  from  j 
Agra  from  Benares  239;  and  ' 

from  Calcutta  m9  wiles,— (MSS,,  ' 

Kalbi;k*  —  A  town  in  Northern 
liindoiiian,  the  chief  mart  of  all  tlxe 
country  I)  ing  between  the  Sutulejeand 
To  use  riversj  to  which  merchandise 
is  also  brought  from  Gurw.^!  and  Bus- 
saher ;  hit,  30^  3^  N.,  Ion,  77°  W  E- 
In  government  ordered  a  atjrai 

to  be  built  here,  and  establishefl  a 
roper  ferry *hoat  on  the  Tonse,  a  hol- 
ow  trunk  of  a  tree  having  previously 
been  the  Bubstitut€*"(iPi/'c/^,  ^c.) 

Kalltnoa  for.Kohp&mJ.^A  mi- 
litary post  fortified  by  the  Goi  khas  in 
Northern  Hindostan,  district  of  Gur- 
wal,  situated  on  the  verge  of  a  luw 
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ridge  of  liilh  aboul  two  and  n  half 
miles  N.E*  from  the  town  of  Deyrah, 
the  capital  of  the  doon  or  valley,  and 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  jungle } 
lat.  30°  W  N.,  lotj.  78^  seventy- 
five  miles  eait  by  north  from  Serin  a* 
gur.  Elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
lea  feeL    This  was  a  smftlJ 

mberabJe  stone  castle  occupied  by  a 
Cork  ha  garrison,  and  owe^  its  cele^ 
brity  entirely  to  the  two  bloody  re- 
pulses experienced  here  by  the  British 
troops  in  1814,  nnder  General  Gilles- 
pie and  Colonel  Man  by;  in  which 
more  men  and  officers  were  lost  than 
in  many  pitched  battles.  Since  the 
conquest  of  the  Deymh  Doon,  the 
works  of  Kalunga  have  been  so  cn- 
ttrely  razed  that  it  is  now  difBcuU  lo 
trace  its  mie.^FuilartontJamet  Fra- 
Mer^  Hodgson,  Herbert^  <S^c.J 

Kamakhva.— A  cebbreted  temple, 
or  rather  the  remoins  of  one,  dedi- 
cated to  the  goddess  Kamakhyai 
which  Capt.  Wood  J  of  the  Bengal 
engineers,  places  in  lat.  26°36'N., 
Ion.  92°  m  E.— Bui'hanan,  ^c.) 

Kamal. — A  small  town  in  the  in- 
land of  Madura,  ten  miles  distant 
from  Ban  call  an,  and  directly  appo- 
site to  Sourabhavain  Java;  lat,  7^10' 
Ion,  n^""  43'  E.— (  Thorn,  &c.) 

Kahpetl.^ — A  village  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Malwa,  district  of  Indore,  of 
which  it  was  the  capital  prior  to  the 
ascendancy  of  the  present  Moharatta 
dynasty.  In  1820  it  contained  300 
houses. — {Maieoim^  ^c^) 

Kampti- — A  town,  or  rather  can- 
tonment, in  the  province  of  Gund- 
wana,  and  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
city  of  Nagpoor,  where  ii  large  pro- 
portion of  the  British  subsidiary  forces 
are  usually  stationed, 

Kanachitty, — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bahaj,  district  of  Ramghur, 
situated  in  the  midat  of  a  well-culti- 
vated country,  twenty-seven  miles 
N.W,  from  Caleutta, 

Kanarak  f<ir  ihe  hiach  pagoda)* 
— An  ancient  village  in  the  province 
of  Orissa,  situated  amidst  sand-hills 
on  the  sea-sborej  eighteen  miles  mnh 


of  Jnggernauth*  Here  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  temple  of  the 
sun,  rail  in  European  charts  the 
Black  Pagoda.  The  anti-chambtT  is 
the  only  part  of  the  building  (hat 
still  exists  in  eood  preservati4>n,  the 
great  tower  having  been  shattered 
and  thrown  down  bv  lightning,  earths 
cjuake^  or  some  other  extraordinary 
force,  A  small  section,  however, 
about  1£()  feet  high,  still  continues 
erect,  which  gives  the  ruin  at  a  dis- 
tance the  appearance  of  a  ship  under 
sail.  It  has  been  long  deserted.  It 
was  built  in  A.D.  1241,  by  Raja  Nur- 
sing Deo  Langora,  and  is  said  to  have 
posses' ficd,  long  ago»  a  loadstone  of 
such  size  and  strength,  that  it  at- 
tracted to  the  shore  all  the  vciwebi 
parsing  along  tlie  coast. 

The  anti-chamber  (or  jugmohun) 
is  constructed  of  prodigious  blocks 
of  stone  and  masiive  beams  of  iron. 
The  ground  plan  is  sixty  feet  of  a 
side^  and  the  walls  rise  to  the  height 
of  sixty  feet,  and  in  some  parts  have 
a  thickness  of  twenty  feel.  They 
support  a  curiously-constructed  py- 
ramidical  roof,  the  stones  of  which 
overhang  each  other  until  they  ap- 
proach near  enough  to  support  iron 
beams  laid  across,  on  which  rests  an 
enormous  mass  of  masonry  forming 
the  crowning  ornament.  The  total 
altitude  of  the  building  from  the  floor 
to  thesunuriit  is  aljout  100  feet.  The 
architecture  of  the  door,  and  the 
roof  of  the  passage^  a  prodigious 
weight  of  masonry,  are  supported  by 
niae  iron  beams  laid  across,  nearly 
a  foot  square,  and  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  feet  long,  and  the  whole 
fabric  is  held  together  by  iron  clamps* 
The  interior  is  filled  with  large  blocks 
of  alone  that  appear  to  have  fallen 
from  above,  and  crushed  two  iron 
beams  eight  inches  square  and  twen- 
ty-one feet  lung;  indeed  the  whole 
edifice  is  one  ofihe  most  remarkable 
and  indescribDble  to  be  met  w  ith  in 
India. — {Stirling^  l^-*?*) 

Kj^i^aey  Isles. — A  cluster  of amnU 
islands  in  the  Eastern  seas,  lying  off 
the  northern  coast  of  My  sol,  about 
the  130th  degree  of  eaat  Eougitude. 
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They  are  covered  with  trees,  but  un- 
inhabited. Good  water  muy  be  had 
at  the  south  md  of  the  great  Katiary, 
These  rfllund<}  produce  ii  species  of 
nut  futl  of  oil,  and  m  large  as  a  amail 
a  I  mon   — ( rresi^  ) 

Kandah.— A  frontier  town  in  As- 
sam, Ettuated  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Brahmaputra,  oppoaite  to  Goal- 
pera  in  Bengal ;  lot,  ^  W  N,,  Ion. 

W  E,  At  this  place,  in  18)0, 
there  was  a  custom-houiie,  where  du- 
ties were  collected  on  all  goods  en- 
tering Assam. 

K  ANGELA  NO  IsiE. — An  irregularly- 
shaped  inland  in  the  Eitsterti  seas,  sur- 
sounded  hy  a  cluster  of  smtdler  ones, 
and  innumerable  shoats,  mtuated  be- 
tween the  sixth  and  seventh  d^rees 
of«oyth  hilitudc^  and  the  )15th  and 
116ih  of  east  longitude.  The  length 
of  the  principal  island  may  be  esti- 
mated at  twenty-tive  miles,  hy  eight 
the  average  breadth, 

Kangha  fKhanknrtt)^ — An  an- 
cient town  and  district  in  the  Kohis- 
tan  or  hilly  country  of  the  Lahore 
province^  and  variously  named  Kotc 
Knungrah  and  Nagorcote^  By  Abu  I 
Fiizel  in  1 582,  it  i*  dascribcd  aa  fol- 
lows : — **  Nagorcote  is  a  eity  placed 
on  a  high  mountain  with  a  fort 
named  Kangrah,  lu  the  vicinity  of 
this  city,  upon  a  lofty  mountain, 
ia  a  place  named  Maha  Maya,  which 
they  (the  Hindooa)  consider  as  one 
of  the  works  of  the  divinity,  and 
come  in  pilgrimage  to  it  from  great 
distances*  It  h  most  wonderful, 
that  in  order  to  effect  this  they 
cut  out  their  tongues,  which  grow 
again  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days,  and  sometimes  in  a  few  hour^. 
Physicians  believe  that  when  the 
tongue  is  cut  out  it  will  grow  again  ; 
but  no  thing  short  of  a  miracle  can 
effect  it  BO  speedily  as  is  here  men- 
tioned," 

The  fortress  of  Kangra  (or  Cote 
Kangrab),  is  situated  in  lat.  lb* 
R,  ion.  8'  E.,  ninety  miles  N.E, 
from  Amritsir*  The  town  of  Kangra 
is  an  open  one,  and  before  the  attack 
of  tha  Gorkhas  under  Ammer  Singh, 


contained  2^000  houses.  In  the 
neighbourhood  stood  the  famous  Hin- 
doo temple  above  described,  which 
was  of  great  celebrity  when  the  Ma- 
homcdans  first  invaded  Hindostan, 
and  which  retains  a  sanctified  repu- 
tation. By  the  Hindoos  it  is  named 
Jwala  Mukhi,  The  emperor  Acbar 
accomplijibed  the  reduction  of  this 
fort  after  a  siege  of  a  whole  year, 
during  which  time  he  commanded  in 
person.  Although  most  parts  of  the 
Kangra  country  are  high,  the  ascents 
fi'oin  the  plains  beiow  are  not  precipi- 
tous, and  the  summits  of  the  hills 
being  level,  a  large  proportion  is  lit 
for  cuUivation,  and  in  conseijuence 
occupied.  There  is  plenty  of  sugar- 
cnnc,  which  is  symptomatic  of  a  warm 
dimatc,  and  rice  is  so  abundant  as  to 
admit  of  its  bein^  transported  to  La- 
hore ;  the  poor  Uve  chiefly  on  matie. 
None  of  the  original  unconverted 
tribes  remain  ;  the  Jaut  is  said  to  be 
the  most  numerous, 

Kangra  was  blockaded  by  the  Gork- 
bas  under  Ammer  Singh  from  1807 
to  1810,  when  they  were  compelled 
to  raise  the  siege  by  the  advance  of 
Raja  Bunjeet  Singh,  who  received 
the  best  district  of  Kungra,  as  a  re- 
compense for  his  assistance,  from 
Raja  Sunsar  Chund,  the  reigning 
Kangra  raja,  who  in  resided  at 
Shahjehanpoor.  At  that  date  Gho- 
lanm  Mahomed,  the  Rohillah  who 
fought  ngainst  Sir  Robert  At*ercrom- 
bie  in  1 7fl4,  served  in  the  fiay  of  the 
Kangra  Roja. — {Fotier^  F.  Buchanan, 
Sir  i>,  Ockterlon^f  Mtmrcroft^  if-c,) 

Kankerowly. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ajmeer,  thirty  miles  from 
Odeypoor,  At  this  place  there  is  a 
lake  partly  natural  and  partly  artifi- 
cial, the  magnificent  dams  of  which 
are  built  of  a  species  of  marble  found 
in  the  vicinity, 

Kankhul. — A  large  and  handsome 
town  in  the  province  of  Delhi,  dis- 
trict of  Saharunpoor^  three  mi  leu 
S,S.W.  from  Hurdwar ;  lat.  56' 
N.,  Ion.  7^"*  S'E.,  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  l,03i2  feet.  At  this 
place  many  wealthy  natives  have  per* 
manent  reaidences  and  gardens^ 
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Kamoje  (Cast^acubj^), — A  town 
in  the  province  of  Agra,  of  great  un- 
t]t[uit)r  and  cckbrity^  sUiialeti  west 
of  the  Gungea,  nbout  aixt^-five  rnilea 
WJ^I.W.  from  Lucknaw  ;  lot,  ^7"*  4' 
N.,  Ion.  79''  47'  The  river  Gauges 
u  now  About  two  milefi  distant,  but  a 
canal  has  been  cut,  which  makes  a 
beiitJ  towards  Kanojc,  and  brings  the 
sacred  istreojo  L'Io»e  to  the  citadel. 
The  tOtt  ti  consist ji  at  present  of  oric 
fltreet,  but  for  an  extent  of  niiJes ; 
the  mixture  of  small  pleceu  of  brkk 
and  occmtjonat  ves^tigeft  of  a  building, 
point  out  the  site  of  the  ancient  ca^ 
pita!  of  Uindostan*  Here  are  the 
lODibs  of  two  Mahomedan  sainu,  and 
there  are,  l)e*ides,  the  beautiful  ruins 
of  the  shrine  of  Mucdoom,  Jehnnceaj 
and  of  two  venerable  mog^^ues^  All 
these  butldinp  arc  of  utone,  and  still 
tolerably  eiitire  ;  but  they  are  all  of 
Mussulman  origin,  Hir  of  the  an- 
cient Hindoo  cEtv  there  remaios  no 
architectural  Jiicmorial ,  unless  it  be  the 
waLb  of  a  «ininll  and  rude  p»j;o<b 
liitcly  roofed  in,  tuid  the  interior 
adorned  with  two  extraordinary 
imageii  of  Lak^hmi  and  Kama,  sm* 
rounded  by  the  Hindoo  pantheon  iu 
miniature,  dug  up  from  among  the 
adjacent  rubhi&h.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  north  is  a  nohle  serai 
named  Meeruu,  from  its  founder,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  is  a 
handsome  modern  mau^ioleu in,  where 
rests  the  body  of  this  benevolent 
person. 

Kauo^e  m  the  remote  ages  Df  liin- 
doo  anti<juiiy  was  a  plaee  of  great  re- 
nown, and  the  capital  of  a  fiowcrful 
empire,  that  e??  is  ted  at  the  pcrioij  of 
the  Mahomedan  invasion.  The  Uiune 
Kany^cubja  (abbreviEUed  to  Ksmoje), 
siguifying  kmiyu,  a  damsel,  and  cubja 
a  spinal  curve,  and  refers  to  n  well- 
known  story  narrated  in  the  Hindoo 
mythological  poems.  The  ancient 
language  of  Kanoje  appears  to  have 
formed  the  ground-work  of  the  mo- 
dei'ti  Hindostany,  known  al^io  by  x\ya 
names  of  Iltndi'and  Mindui,  Rajni^ 
of  Kanoje  are  mentioned  by  Ferishta 
aa  early  as  A.D.  lOUH,  and  it  was 
conquered,  alt  hough  not  permanently 
retained^  by  Mobmood  of  Ghizni  in 


10J8.  It  has  be^  long  full  en  fro  tii 
its  high  estate,  and  at  prcM^nt  the 
ruins  of  this  once  uj^gnificent  citv, 
the  quantity  of  jungle  by  which  it  is 
Eiurrounded,  and  the  deep  inier^eet- 
ing^ravinesS,  are  only  noted  as  facili- 
tating the  commifeHion  of  crimcji,  and 
afterwards  furnidiing  a  place  of  re- 
fuge for  the  perpeiratori?.  Travelling 
ilistance  from  Aflrai^lJl  from  Luck- 
now  75  ;  from  Delhi  2H;  and  from 
Calcu  t  ta  w  n\  cs,  —  ( Coh  brook f, 

FuilartOTit  Lord  f  c/fJi/ifl,  licfinffttuna^ 

Kavnaohermy  fKhamgftiriJ. — 
A  town  in  the  province  of  Bejapoor, 
nineteen  miles  N.  by  W,  from  Bija- 
uagur  ;  lat.  Ion.  76^f 0' E, 

This  is  a  place  of  considerable  note, 
and  formerly  the  capital  of  a  IJindoo 
principality,  though  many  of  its  build* 
ing$  arc  now  gone  to  decay.  The 
principal  street  is  remarkably  spa- 
cious, and  traverses  the  city  froni 
east  lo  west.  At  one  extremity  is  n 
magnificent  pagoda  dedicated  lo 
Krishna,  enclosed  by  n  sijunre  of 
buildings  containing  cell^  and  ap- 
proached by  three  entrances  sur- 
mounted by  pyrainidieal  gnteways^ 
in  the  Carnatic  style,  and  in  di men- 
si  ons  much  surpassing  the  sanciuafy. 
The  walb  and  ceilings  are  covcfctl 
in  many  parts  with  a  profusion  of 
devices  in  stucco,  reji resenting  the 
adventures  of  Krishna  and  other 
deities  j  and  some  of  them,  nithoneh 
above  a  centur)^  old,  in  tolembly  pood 
preservation,  and  executed  with  con- 
siderable spirit.  There  are  likewise 
several  other  temples  within  the 
walls»  now  mostly  converted  into 
dwelling- houses  or  stables  by  the  Mu,s- 
sulmaun  inhabitants,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood abouiub  with  fragments  of 
Hindoo  (sculpture  and  monuments. 

Kannaghcrry  i*^  beautifuily  situated 
in  a  valley  l?etween  two  wooded 
ridges,  and  encompassed  on  two  sides 
by  the  rocky  bed  of  «  rivulet.  It 
belongs  to  the  Ni^aiti,  whose  suulmb- 
dar  resides  here.  This  town  and  the 
adjacent  districts  are  very  inaccu- 
riitely  laid  down  in  the  best  mape.— 
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E^KOumA* — A  imaW  town  in  ihe 

proirlace  of  AJIahabad,  fifleen  miles 
N,W,  from  llMah;  lat.  ^4^  16^  N„ 
lort.  70^  Si'  E, 

Kanowta* — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince «f  Ajoieer,  principalttv  of  Jey- 
pooff  eleven  miles  S*W.  from  the 
cky  of  Jcypoor,  Thfs  place  is  mostly 
bntlt  of  stone,  nnd  contains  sesrcral 
temples,  one  erf"  wUicb,  dedicated  to 
Hamii  and  Seeta,  h  cunously  adorn- 
ed with  mythological  pnimmgs. — 
{Fuilnrton^  ^c*) 

KANfUt  fa  border J.-^The  name 
of  an  ancient  district,  at  present  com- 
prehended in  the  modern  provinces 
of  Malwa  and  Gujcrat.  On  the  north 
it  is  bounded  by  Me  war;  on  the 
south  by  Ba^ur;  to  the  east  it  has 
Mundessor^  and  on  the  west  Bans* 
wara.  In  length  it  is  about  fUty- 
four  miles, and  in  breadth  from  twelve 
to  twenty-silt  miles.  It  ia  a  fine  level 
country,  elevated  above  Bftgnr,  from 
wheiK'c  there  is  an  ascent.  All  the 
streams  run  into  the  Mahy,  which 
flow^  at  a  short  distanee  from  the 
southern  frontier.  Its  prodnctions 
are  the  same  as  the  rest  of  Malwa, 
^d  the  trade  pnncipally  a  transit 
one,  from  Malwa,  Mewar^  and  Upper 
Hindostmi,  to  Gujenit,  Caitywar,  aiKl 
Cutch,  by  die  Doonf  urpoor  and  Lu- 
na wara  paascs.  The  chief  town  is 
Pertaul)S[htir,  the  residence  of  a  Raj- 
poot pnnce,  to  whom  the  territory 
belongs,  but  be  also  possesses  a  small 
tract  above  tlie  ghauts. — (Ai&lcolm, 

Kak^m« — A  substantial  village  in 
the  Bnssaherdi*trict,in  Northen  Hin- 
dostan,  situated  on  the  ri|»h^t  bank  of 
the  Satuleje,  and  produdng  obnnd- 
Wice  of  CT*  eel  lent  gmpe«;  lat,  Sl^  MV 
Ion*  78^  2ti' E,|  elevation  ahoTe 
Che  s«a  8,»98  feet,— (/forf^#r»tj.  Her- 

Kap[};i  Istt,  -A  small  uninhabit- 
ed island,  about  twenty- five  miles  in 
circumference, lying  oflTlhe  west  coast 
of  Sumatra,  and  situated  nearly  un- 
dcr  the  equator*  It  iii  also  named 
Pulo  Kapini,  or  Iron  wood  Island*. 

KAri»fY  HivEE,  —  A  river  in  th« 


south  of  India,  which  has  Its  souroi? 
among  the  ghauts  of  the  Wynaad 
country,  and  ailer  traversing  the 
southern  quarter  of  the  Mysore  pro- 
vtnce»  fill  Is  into  the  C  a  very,  about 
twenty  miles  bdow  Seringapatam* 

Kahajite* — A  small  town  in  the 
province  of  Bejapoor,  forty-five  miles 
RE.  from  Murntch ;  lat.  IT  2<I'  N., 
Ion.  75'  S8'  E»  In  thi*  pSace  there 
are  a  conaiderabic  number  of  Maho- 
medans,  who  subsist  chiefly  on  alms, 
in  a  state  of  sloth  and  fiJth^  These 
Mnssulman  devotees,  although  the 
tnost  intolerant  on  the  &ce  of  the 
earth,  crave  and  take  charity  froii 
all  religiona,— ( ilfoor,  ^c) 

KAaAiEETA  Isle, — A  tmall  island 
in  the  Eastern  seas,  situated  to  the 
south  of  Saogir;  lat,  3*  7"  N„  Ion. 
135°  25'  E,  It  is  cultivated  and  m- 
habited* 

KAnANo  SAuaoNC,  ^  In  inland, 
town  in  the  i^ltitid  of  Java,  on  the 
road  from  Builenzorg  to  C  bonbon, 
and  168  miles  travelling  distance 
E,S,E,  from  Bataviaj  hit,  G"^  48' S.^ 
Jon.  108°  16'  It  statids  on  a  fine 
river  n  a  viable  for  prows,  which  runs 
through  Indrnmayo  into  the  sea. — 
(Thorn,  ^c.) 

Kahdeh  Doon  f 0r  mli^t/J, — A 
tract  of  country  in  Northern  Hindos- 
tan,  situated  between  the  Jumna  and 
town  of  Mahan,  and  retained  by  the 
Britisli  government  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Gorkhaa,  principally  on 
account  of  its  importance  in  a  niiU- 
tarj^  |>oint  of  vic^v,  for  it  is  so  pesti- 
lentially unhealthy,  that  the  in  habi- 
tants are  coinpcUeid  to  migrate  during 
the  rainy  season.  The  soil,  though 
marshy,  is  good,  and  pushes  forth 
such  luxuriunt  crops  of  long,  rank, 
seedy  grnas^  that  if  the  cultivators 
retire  for  a  few  months,  they  find  on 
their  return  all  traces  of  their  for- 
mer labours  overgrown  with  jungle. 
A  considerable  emolument,  however, 
is  derived  from  the  admission  of  tat- 
tle lo  pasture.  It  is  understctod  that 
the  Karddi  Doon  was  formerly  well 
peopled  and  cultivateil^  antl  it  is  pro- 
bable its  prcseitt  iusalubrity  has  been 
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created  by  its  neg;lected  cofidkion, 
and  the  consequent  growth  of  jungJe. 
In  1815  ihc  total  number  of  nouses 
in  thifi  valJey  was  ;^S0,  and  these 
contained  only  606  inhabitants.  The 
lemple  at  Nahan  possesses  consider- 
able tracts  of  Jand  here  indeed  ;  there 
13  scarcely  a  part  of  the  Sir  more  ter- 
ritory thai  has  not  been  rendered 
more  or  less;  tributary  to  that  uacred 
edifice,  —  {PuhOc  MS,  Dovumenist 
Captain  Birch  ^  ^c) 

Kaejcal  fCaric€tiaJ.—A  town  in 
the C am atic,  district  ofTanjorc,  eight 
miles  Houth  from  Tranquebar;  lAt. 
10^  55'  H,  Ion,  7^"  5,T  E.  In  the 
Carnatic  wars  from  1/40  to  1763  it 
.  waa  a  place  of  importance  and  uErong- 
ly  fortified,  and  it  still  o  ecu  pica  a  con- 
siderable space  along  the  beach,  but 
is  entirely  stripped  of  its  fortifica^ 
tions.  It  has  the  Karical  river  and 
another  smaller  branch  of  the  Ca very 
to  the  south.  The  aurroundrng  coun- 
try produces  abundnnce  of  rice,  and 
salt  is  an  article  of  export  from  hence. 

Karinjah. — A  town  belonjring  to 
the  Nizatn,  in  the  province  of  Hyder- 
abad, sixty  miles  S.  by  E.  from  El- 
licbpoor ;  lat.  20^  SS'  N.,  Ion.  77° 

Kaiuang.- — A  village  north  of  the 
Himalaya^  in  the  district  of  Kuna* 
war  i  lat.  3r  3G'  N.,  Ion.  7^^  K. 
This  is  the  first  village  proceeding 
from  the  south,  foUowing  the  course 
of  the  Sutuleje,  where  the  Tartar 
language  and  superstitions  are  found 
to  prevail.  Here  Brahmins,  even  de- 
generate ones,  cease  to  ap(jear,  and 
a  lama  stands  forth  as  the  spiritual  in- 
structor of  the  community',  the  doc- 
trines of  Buddha  having  gained  and  re- 
tained the  ascendant.  Immediately 
bebtnd  Karjang  rise  the  Raldang  lofty 
peaks,  visible  from  Saharunpoor,  and 
designated  Cailas  by  the  village 
Xama.  They  stand  in  fat.  31^  29'  N., 
Ion.  7S°  ^  E.,  and  are  elevated 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Kari^ata.  —  An  ancient  Hindoo 
geographical  division,  which  compre- 
hended ail  the  high  table- land  in  the 


south  of  Indift  uiluated  above  the 
Gbants.  In  modern  time^^,  by  a 
strange  fatality,  it  has  lost  its  proper 
designation,  which  hns  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  adjflcent  provinces  on 
the  sca^coast,  under  the  names  of 
Carnatic  and  Canara,  In  remote 
periods  of  Hindoo  history  Karnata 
existed  as  a  powerful  empire,  which 
CO mnreh ended  a  large  portion  of  the 
south  of  India;  and  tn  the  eighth 
century  of  the  Christian  era  is  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  governed  by  the 
Bellala  Rajas,  at  which  time  Bcla- 
gami,  in  Mysore,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  capital,  and  the  Jain  the  preva- 
lent religion* 

The  common  Canara  or  Karn^^ 
ca  characters  are  used  by  the  natives 
of  all  the  countriea,  from  Coimba- 
toor  north  to  Balky,  near  Beeder, 
and  within  the  parallel  a  from  the 
eastern  ghauts  to  the  western, 
Thi^  region  comprehends  the  mo- 
dern division  of  Mysore,  Sera,  Up- 
per Bed  no  re.  Soon  da,  Goa,  Adoni, 
Ruchoor,  Kiirnoul,  the  Doab  of  the 
Krishna,  and  Toombudra,  and  a  con* 
Biderable  part  of  the  provinces  of 
Bejapoor  and  Bceder,  as  far  as  the 
source  of  the  Krishna  ;  the  Junction 
of  three  languages,  the  Telinga,  the 
Maharatta  and  the  Karnataea,  occurs 
somewhere  about  the  city  of  Beeder 
in  the  Deccan,  The  Haiga  Brah- 
mins in  Canaraj  consider  the  Karna- 
taea as  their  proper  tongue,  and  all 
accounts  or  inscriptions  on  stone, 
whether  in  the  vulgar  language  or  in 
Sanscrit,  are  written  in  the  Karnata- 
ea character,  which  is  nearly  the 
same  with  the  Andra  or  old  writing 
of  Telingana.  In  a  gpecimen  of  the 
Lord\s  Prayer  translated  into  that 
language,  sixteen  of  the  words  can 
be  traced  as  being  the  same  with 
those  used  in  the  Bcngalese,  although 
much  disguised  by  difference  of  ter- 
mination,—(CWoi>d  Mackenzw, 

Karoo  RtTEa. — A  Hver  in  the 
province  of  Gundwana,  which  rises 
in  Kakair,  and  passing  Hyepoor,  joins 
the  Sew,  not  far  from  Simgah.    It  is 
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navSgnble  during  ihe  rains,  and  an 
expepjuvent,  Colonel  Agnew  brought 
scinie  Aupptles  I  hat  hud  arrtved  at 
Simgati,  trorn  CalcuttUi  up  thU  stream 
to  RyeptM>r* — if  c) 

Karouli  f KeruliJ. — A  chterhhip 
in  the  province  of  Agra,  lying  south* 
west  of  DhalpooF  and  fiarree,  and 
north -wc^t  of  Gohud  and  the  Chum- 
b*d  river.  The  town  titands  on  the 
Push|iereL%  a  stream  with  bi^h  per- 
pendiuuJar  bunks,  which  during  the 
rarnv  season  sweila  to  a  torrent,  and 
on  the  other  mile  i^  alniottt  (sur- 
rounded by  deep  ranncs.  The  fort 
h  in  the  centre  of  the  town^  and  en- 
com|mftsed  by  a  good  Ktone  wall  with 
ha^tioui^.  The  raja  springs  from  the 
Jttdoo  tribe,  which  formerly  reigned 
at  fiiuna.  The  roost  productive  por* 
tton  of  hh  territory  is  a  narrow  vaJ^ 
ley^  which  extends  thirty  miles  to  the 
BanajfS  river^  tind  U  scarcely  a  tnile 
broad  ;  the  total  revenite^  about  two 
Ifickn  of  rupee*  per  annum.  Rnja 
Munit'k  Pill  died  in  1805,  and  wa*  suc- 
ceeded by  a  boy  of  thirteen,  who, 
in  December  1817,  p«t  himself  under 
the  protection  of  the  British  govern* 
ment,  and  waa  in  consequence  exo- 
neruted  from  the  tribute  which  he 
had  b£?en  nccuKtomed  to  pay  to  the 
Pe«hwo.  The  town  of  Karouli  is  in  hit, 
£0°  32'  N.,  Ion,  7^  t*B'  E.,  and  about 
seventy- five  miles  S*W,  from  Agra, — 

*|e.) 

Karo^lv. — A  considenible  villBgc 
with  a  f^erni,  in  the  province  of  Agra, 
situated  about  fifteen  mites  west  from 
the  city  of  Agra,  on  the  road  to  Fut- 
tehpoor  Sikra. 

K  A  ft  R  A  E  A  u  a  U  f  Kkthttrahag^  the  Jtult 
garden). — ^  A  town  in  Afghani !«tan, 
situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Indus,  seventy-five  mlle.<$  south  front 
Peshawer;  lat.  Jir  4'  N.,  Ion.  7P 
I7'K,  At  this  place  the  Indus  is 
contracted  by  mountains  into  a  deep 
channel,  only  350 yards  broad.  These 
mountains  have  an  abrupt  descent  to 
the  river,  and  a  road  is  cut  along  the 
base  for  above  two  miles;  but  it  i^  so 
narrow,  and  the  rock  over  it  ao  steep, 
that  a  loitded  camel  cannot  pn^s ;  to 


obviate  which,  larg^  packages  are  car- 
ried past  Karabaugh  by  water*  The 
first  part  of  this  pas*  is  actually  over- 
linng  by  the  town,  buitt  in  a  curious 
manner  along  the  face  of  the  hill, every 
street  rising  above  its  neighbour*  The 
road  beyond  the  town  is  cut  out 
of  the  solid  rock-salt,  at  the  base  of 
cliffs  of  the  Hume  substance,  which  in 
some  places  rise  more  than  100  feet 
above  the  river*  Were  it  not  streak- 
ed and  tinged  with  red,  this  saline 
fossil  would  resemble  crystal*  In 
several  spots  salt  springs  issue  from 
the  foot  of  the  rocks,  and  cover  the 
ground  with  a  crust  of  the  most  bril- 
liant whiteness*  AH  the  earth,  more 
especially  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
is  almost  blood-red,  which,  with  the 
strange  and  beantifnt  mai^s  of  salt- 
rocks,  and  the  far-travelled  Jntltis 
flowing  through  the  mountains  with 
a  deep  cJear  stream,  presents  alto- 
gether a  most  imposing  spectacle. 
Near  the  town  are  pile,?  of  sale  in 
large  blocks,  like  quarry-stones,  lying 
ready  for  transportation  to  llindos- 
tan  and  Khorasan*  The  plain  of 
Kurabaugh  belongs  to  the  Eesau 
Khail  tribe.  U  is  watered  by  small 
conduits,  of  about  four  feet  broad 
and  as  many  deep,  and  is  natural^ 
ly  fertile* — CElphimiiyne^  ^c) 

Kaski* — One  of  the  twenty-four 
rajahships  in  Northern  Hindostan^ 
now  comprehended  in  the  Nepanlese 
dominions;  lat,  14' N.,  Ion.  83** 
50'  E.,  forty-two  miles  N.W,  from 
Gorkha*  Although  adjacent  lo  the 
regions  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 
the  southern  parts .  are  said  to  be 
rather  warmer  than  the  valley  of 
Nepaul  Proper ;  but  the  tracts  close 
to  the  snowy  peaks  were  formerly 
(and  probtbly  Rtill  are)  inhabited  by 
Bhooteas  and  some  Gu rungs*  The 
warmer  tracts  arc  said  to  be  occupied 
by  Brahmins,  Khaiiiyas,  and  low 
tribes,  exercij*ing  the  occupations  of 
artizans.  The  chiefs  possess  ^ome 
copper  mines  \  and  besides  the  capi- 
tal,accoriiiiigionativeaccounts,th  ere 
is  ft  considerable  mart  named  Pok- 
hara^  much  frequented  by  trafficker* 
from  Nepaul,  Pa  I  pa,  and  Malebum. 
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The  modern  capital,  named  Buttoi^^- 
choor,  is  lituated  among  the  hills  on 
the  river  Beti*^ — (K  Buchamu^  ^c.) 

Katchrodk.— A  considerable  town 
In  Malwa,  the  capital  of  a  per^unnah 
Uelongingto  Dowlet  Row  Sindiu,  and 
possess^ing  a  large  and  well  finf)pIi«Hl 
War ;  lac,  N„  bn.  75°  20'  E., 

1,638  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
— (  Malcolm f  4^.) 

KATTaAtiAW.^A  small  village  in 
Ceylon,  district  of  Lower  Ouva,  situ- 
ated on  the  left  Hank  of  the  Pnrapa 
Ova  river,  —  miles  from  Dondm 
Head ;  lat.  ^  23'  N.,  Ion,  81°  ar  E. 
Thi*  (>Iace  derivea  it»  celebrity  from 
its  temple,  which  former I  v  attracted 
pilgrims,  not  only  from  different  qnar* 
ters  of  Ceylon,  hut  also  from  remote 
parts  of  the  continent.  At  present  it 
ifi  in  n  Htntc  of  most  rapid  decay,  and 
will  probably  soon  di^sappear  alto- 
gether.— {Dap^j  tj-c) 

Eaueobek, — A  village  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Candei^hj  pergunniih  of  Gaul* 
na  (which  belongs  to  the  British  go- 
vernment), and  fuurteen  miles  S*W. 
from  the  town  of  Gaulna.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is,  fertile ;  and  goor, 
or  coarse  sugar,  is  manufactured  in 
the  village,— ^<^') 

Kaltnah.^A  town  in  the  province 
of  M^lwa,  ten  miles  from  Auggin, 
which  in  1 820  contained  400  houses, 
and  belonged  to  Sindia* 

Kal-i^weh.' — ^A  large  ruinous  vil- 
lage in  the  province  of  Agra,  princi- 
pa  lit  J  of  Bhurtpoori  twenty -eight 
mileJi  fr^m  the  city  of  Aero  ; 

lat.  4'  N,,  Ion,  77^  E-  Tins 
place  stands  on  a  ba^ie  of  grey  granite, 
which  protrudes  itself  from  the  red 
soil  and  red  rock  of  the  neighbour- 
bood.  On  the  top  of  it  is  a  small 
mosqtie ;  and  a  great  majority  of  the 
inhabitimts,  althongh  in  the  midst  of 
a  Hindoo  country,  urc  Mahomedan.'s. 
The  houses  nre  of  red  siand-Btone, 
and  several  of  iHem  supported  inter- 
nally by  many  Hmall  |!illars,  and  roof- 
ed with  large  fitone  slabs,  laid  from 
one  pillar  to  the  other^  wood  being 
scarce  and  dear. 


The  wells  in  this  country,  lomc  of 
which  arc  verj*  deep,  are  constructed 
by  the  natives  in  tne  following  man- 
ner»  They  build  a  tower  of  masonry 
of  iJic  diameter  reqiiired,  and  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  high  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  This  ihcv 
allow  to  stand  a  year  or  more,  until 
tts  masonry  is  consolidated  by  time ; 
after  which  they  graduany  undermine 
and  promote  its  sinking  into  the 
sandy  soil,  which  it  does  without  dif- 
ficulty, all  in  a  mass.  When  level 
with  thesnrface,  they  raise  the  wall 
higher,  and  go  on  throwing  out  the 
sand  and  raiding  the  watl,  until  they 
have  reached  the  water.  If  they 
adopted  the  common  Eurot>ean  me- 
thod of  sinking  wells,  the  soil  iji  so 
light,  that  it  would  fall  in  on  the 
workers  before  ihey  could  raise  a 
wail  from  the  bottom  ;  nor  without 
the  wall  con  id  ihey  sink  to  any  con- 
siderable depth.  From  hence  to  Pher- 
sa,  all  within  tlie  Bhurtpoor  territo- 
ries, much  f;ood  ciiltivation  is  seen  of 
grain,  cotton,  and,  what  in  India  ia 
a  sure  proof  of  good  circumstances, 
sugar,— "(i^ijAop  Hther,  ijc) 

Kavns  (Khien  ar  Kkattn*).—  h\ 
the  intermediate  space  between  Ben- 
gal, Arracan,  and  Casiiay,  is  an  ex- 
teasivej  woody,  and  monntainoua 
tract,  occnnied  by  many  rude  tribes. 
The  most  distinguished  among  these 
are  termed  by  the  Burmese,  Kayns ; 
but  bv  thcjiisch  ef),  Koloun ;  and 
inanj,  afler  the  conijiiesil  of  Arracan 
by  the  Burmese,  were  influenced  or 
compelled  to  quit  the  mountains  and 
settle  in  the  low  country.  The  Kayn 
moun  tains  are  of  considerable  extent 
and  dcvation,  stretching  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  nineteenth  degree  of 
north  latitude.  They  appear  to  be  one 
of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  L'ltra-Gan- 
getic  India  by  various  stage*  of  civil  i* 
zation,  and  scattered,  under  various 
denominations,  over  the  whole  isouth^ 
eastern  extremity  of  the  A^atic  con- 
tinent. 

The  tribe  of  Kayns  best  known  are 
those  that  inhabit  the  hills  that  bound 
Arracan  to  the  eastvi-ardj  their  conn- 
try  having  been  marched  through  by 
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n  Biiiivh  ilcicic^inneiitg  on  ici  wnylrom 
Uie  IrawaJy  river  to  A  inherit  har- 
bour, in  African p  Of  iKeHe  sqcoe 
reside  in  fi\eil  habitations,  while 
others  arc  migratory  and  unset  tied. 
The  cd  Li  viuors  are  quiot  and  inoficn- 
sive ;  the  mountaineers  savage  and 
predatory*  The  first  jiay  taxes,  and 
arc  liable  to  serve  in  the  Bunnese 
armies;  the  Lant  live  in  the  jiintjle^, 
and  reject  all  intercousc  with  civilized 
man.  Thej'  tiave  a  tradition  that 
their  ancestors  po,<isesscd  Ata,  until 
driven  to  the  wiida  and  moiintnint  of 
Ara,  Sianif  Cochin-China»  and  Chinaf 
by  a  horde  of  Tartars  froiu  the  north. 
In  fact,  they  appear  to  belong  to  the 
fiunte  aboriginal  race  as  the  Carriana, 
Kookres,  CoiiseaKs,  Their  wea- 

pons are  a  spear^  axe,  cross-bow,  and 
poison  ed  arro  ws.  Th  eir  ehief  arilc  I  es 
of  traific  are  iron  ore,  honey,  dried 
fkh,  and  a  species  of  cloth  which  their 
females  fabricate  from  wild  h ilk  and 
wild  cotton.  Their  dialect  is  said 
to  be  peculiar* 

As  may  be  supposed,  theh*  notions 
of  religion  are  very  rude.  They  do 
not  appear  to  have  any  idea  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  but  have  many  gros- 
■er  objects  of  adoration,  more  espe- 
cially a  thick  bushy  tree,  under  which 
they  sacrifice  pip  and  oxen  ;  they 
also  worship  the  thunderbolt  Mone, 
which  they  dig  for  where  lightning 
ha?T  struck,  and  when  found,  preserve 
it  as  a  talisman.  The  Pas^iine,  who 
acts  the  part  of  priest^  soothsayer, 
prophet,  conjuror,  and  doctor,  is  ihe 
most  inHueniial  person  in  the  com- 
munity. They  partly  profess  the 
doctrine  of  trani^niigrfltion,  yet  sacri- 
fice and  cat  their  cattle  without  com- 
punction or  remorse  of  conscience, 
AVhen  a  Kayn  dicfi  the  event  is  con- 
sidered joyful  (ttio  wise  to  be  true), 
and  celebrated  with  eatiug,  drinking, 
and  dancing.  The  rieh,  when  dead, 
are  burned,  and  their  ashes  carried 
in  basketii  to  the  great  mountain  Ke- 
en ngn  a  tyne,  in  the  Arracan  range^ 
which  liunctuary  the  Blnnans  have 
never  invaded.  The  females  of  this 
tribe  have  their  face^  tattooed  all 
over  in  lines,  mostly  de^icrTbing  seg- 
ments of  circles,  which  give  them  a 


luost  hideous  appearance, — (Trantt 
SymeM^      Buchanan,  ^  f 

KAUNWu>r. — A  small  town  in  the 
province  of  Malwa^  pergunnah  of 
Budnawur,  which  in  lytO  contained 
^0  houiiea,  and  belonged  to  the  prin- 
cipality of  Dhar  i  lat.       Si^'N,,  Ion, 

Kactcote, — A  town  tn  the  pro- 
viuce  of  Malwa,  wliieh  formerly  con- 
tained ZJiSm  hou!ies;  but  in  ISEO  that 
number  wa/i  red  need  to  seventy-five- 
la  ilie  neighbourhood  iron  ore,  yield- 
ing about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  me- 
tal, is  aWndant. — {Mukolm^  ^c) 

Kaotery, — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Ajmeer,  seventy- six  mflea  north 
from  the  city  of  Jevpoor;  lat*  27°  59^ 
N.,  Ion.  75^  34'  E/ 

KKAWtJu. — ^A  town  belonging  to 
Sindia,  in  the  province  of  Ajmeer, 
situated  iti  a  valley,  watered  by  a  fine 
stream  j  five  miles  S-E.  from  Ram- 
poo  ra» — ( Afalt'ofni,  tfc) 

KEnAfl  Kant  A  — A  peak  of  the 
mountain  ridge  in  Northern  Hindos- 
tarj,  that  separates  the  Tonae  and 
Jumna  rivers,  elevated  12,6s^  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  lat*  3P 
V  N\,  Ion,  7b''  9'  E. 

KKDAftMATH  (Kedftm  nathn). — ^A 
Hindoo  temple  among  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  sixty-one  utiles  N.E.  from 
Scrinagur;  lat.'ltO^  5:r  N.,  Ion.  79^ 
li*'  This  place  lit  s  about  fifteen 
miles  direct  distonce  to  the  W*N*\V, 
of  Bbadrinath  ;  but  the  intermediate 
hills  are  tuBccessible  from  snow,  so 
that  travellers  are  obliged  to  take  a 
circuitous  route  by  the  way  of  Jossi* 
math.  By  the  time  the  journey  to 
Kedarnath  is  completed,  Bbadrinath 
is  ready  to  receive  visitors,  who  hav- 
ing paid  their  devotions,  rettirn  by 
the  way  of  the  Nan  da  and  Cam  a 
Prayagas,  and  thus  conclude  the 
grand  circle  of  pilgrimage.  The  sa- 
cred object  of  worship  here  Is  a  mis- 
shapen mass  of  black  rock,  suppos- 
ed to  resemble  the  hind  quarters  of 
a  bufFaloe,  re^ardbig  which  a  nmst 
absurd  lej^end  is  mirratcd  by  the  ofii- 
ciiYting  pnests.  The  nn^  of  the  flesh 
may  olao  be  ejt plated  by  self-sacrifice. 
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In  «ffecilng  thii,  the  devotee  it  con- 
ducted to  the  gor^e  of  a  snowy  de- 
file, where  they  quit  him,  leaving  m- 
itruc lions  to  proceed  forward  until 
he  reaches  a  tremendous  precipice, 
over  which  he  is  directed  to  leap. 
When  Capt*  Wehb  visited  Kedarnath 
in  1S)S,  he  found  there  three  femalci, 
who,  quite  recently^  had  the  despe- 
rate resolution  to  go  in  Gcarch  of  the 
precipice,  but  in  vBin  ;  indeed  it^i  ex- 
istence is  probably  it  mere  fable.  One 
of  them  died  immediately  on  her  re- 
turn ;  another  woa  likely  to  survive, 
but  with  the  Iobs  of  both  hands  and 
one  foot  i  the  e^itremitiea  of  the  third 
were  in  such  a  state  of  morti5cation, 
that  s.  speedy  deatl]  was  all  she  could 
wish  for. 

Aghora  is  a  name  of  the  deity  Siva, 
and  the  Aghora  Pantie$  arc  a  kind 
of  mendicants,  iuicnccted  of  many 
ctnuige  prac  t  i  ces,  a  nd  am  o  ngst  o  th  ers , 
gf  cannibalism.  According  to  Illn- 
doo  notions,  when  theae  devotees  set 
out  on  this  northern  expedition,  they 
first  receive  an  incantation  (named 
Aghora  mantra  J  from  their  spiritual 
guide,  to  enable  them  to  reach  Ke- 
darnath*  Here  they  are  supplied  with 
a  second  incantation,  which  a^ii^t8 
tbem  to  reach  a  temple,  sixteen  miles 
beyond  Kedarnath,  where  they  re- 
ceive a  third,  of  such  potency,  that 
they  are  enabled  to  brave  the  frost 
and  precipices,  and  reach  Cailasa,  the 
residence  of  their  deity.— (HVfid,  Ha- 
per^  Ward,  Sfc,) 

KEDCEaEE  ^ KiJariJ. — A  village  and 
bazar  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  situ- 
ated at  the  mouth  of  the  Hooghlv 
river^ which  here  expands  to  a  breadth 
of  almost  nine  mil  oh  across;  lat.  21^ 
Jj5'  N.,  Ion.  88^  16'  E.  This  ia  a 
much  healthier  station  than  Diamond 
Harbour^  and  ships  of  war,  unless 
compelled  by  strong  reasons,  ibould 
never  go  higher  up  the  river.  A  na- 
val officer,  on  the  part  of  government, 
resides  here,  who  makes  dnily  reports' 
ot'the  ishipa  that  arrive  and  sail,  and 
a  light- house  h»^  been  erected  a  few 
miles  further  down.  During  the  rainy 
season  ships  are  sometimes  detained 
here  a  long  time  by  the  freshes  of  the 


river.  On  ■faore  the  country  isa  Jow, 
swampy^  salt  morass,  and  particularly 
d^dly  to  European  constitutions. 
Many  tropical  fruits  and  other  re- 
fresh me  nts  are  to  be  procured  here, 

Ktnu.— The  name  of  a  district  in 
the  island  of  Java,  containing  820 
square  miles,  and  according  to  a  cen- 
sus taken  in  I8lo  by  the  British  go- 
vernment, 197t»ilO  inhabitants,  of 
whom  1,139  were  Chinese. 

KF.Er.Arj  Isi.i, — A  small  island  in 
the  Eastern  seas,  nlioui  twenty  miles 
in  circumference,  lying  off  the  wes- 
tern extremity  ufCt'tam;  laf,3°  15'  S*, 
Ion.  J  £7'^  5b'* Thiif  inland  b  inha- 
bited, and  well  planted  with  cocoa- 
nut  and  plantain  trees, 

Keernoor.— A  considerable  Til- 
lage, with  a  Hindoo  temple  of  respec- 
table ap|jearance,  in  the  Carnatic 
province,  district  of  Trichinopoly, 
and  about  eighteen  miles  by  E. 
froni  the  fortress  of  Trichinopoly* — 
{FtillartntTf  4"c.) 

KtEAMnEa. — A  tow  n  belonging  to 
Sindia  in  the  province  of  Malwa, 
pergnnnab  of  Narglinr  j  lat,  34*  6'  N., 
Ion.  75°  2iy  E.,  seven  miles  N.N.W- 
from  Scetamow.  In  lb2i^  it  contain- 
ed 500  houfies. 

Ki:erfoy. — A  town  in  Bengal,  the 
seat  of  a  commercial  residency, 
which  in  1814  contained  10,525  in- 
habitants ;  lat,  S3=  Ion.  87°  44' 
E.,  fifty  miles  W,N.W.  from  Cal- 
cutta. The  ancient  kingdom  of 
Orissa  formerly  comprehended  Kecr- 
poy  and  the  adjacent  country  west 
of  the  Hooghly» 

Kbit  AH,— A  town  in  the  province 
of  Allahabad,  fifteen  miles  north  from 
Jeitpoor ;  lat,  £5^  31'  N.,  Ion.  79° 
30' E. 

K EFFING  IstJS,— An  island  in  the 
Eastern  seait  about  forty -6 ve  miles  in 
cifcumference,  separated  from  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  island 
of  Cefum  bv  a  narrow  strait ;  lat,  3° 
BO'S,,  Ion.  JSC"  E, 

Kbirpawy,^A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Malwa  belonging  to  the  Bri- 
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tilh  govern metit,  illuated  on  the 
north  bttnk  of  the  Nerbutidfl,  thirteen 
mile*  weflt  of  Saeur.  At  this  place 
there  in  n  ghaut  of  emy  descent, 
fordable  in  December. 

Kelat  fKUIah  the /ortrenj.— The 
^pital  of  Baloochistani  and  residence 
of  its  sovereij|n  ;  lat.  29°  N„  Ion. 
65*^  5(K  E.  fhh  place  stands  on  an 
cle?atcd  site  on  the  western  side  of 
»  well  cultivated  valley,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  laid  out  in  gardens. 
The  town  has  the  form  of  an  ohlong 
square,  three  sides  of  which  are  en- 
compassed by  n  mud  wall  eighteen 
feet  liigh,  flanlted  at  inter  vale  of  250 
paces  by  bastions,  which,  like  the 
wall  J  are  pierced  with  h>op-hole3  for 
matchlocks ;  but  there  ore  no  cannon, 
and  the  w  ork  a  generally  arc  in  a 
ruinous  Ciindition.  The  defence  on 
the  fourth  side  is  eflSected  by  cutting 
off  perpendicidarly  the  western  face 
of  the  hill,  on  which  eminence  standi 
th e  k h an*«  paUce,  I n  llit 1 0  t he  n u m^ 
ber  of  houses  wnthin  the  walls  ex- 
ceeded 2,500,  antl  in  the  suburbs 
there  were  about  half  that  number, 
built  of  half-burned  bricks  on  w  ooden 
frames;  the  upper  stories  reaching 
almost  across  the  streets.  The  in- 
habitants couiirst  of  Baloochies  (or 
Bruhooces)  Hindoos,  Afghans,  and 
Dehwtirei.  The  Hindooi  are  prin- 
cifllly  mercantile  speculators  from 
Mooltan  ami  Shekarpoor,  who  oc- 
cupy above  400  of  the  bei^t  houses, 
and  are  not  only  tolerated  in  their 
religion,  but  abo  allowed  to  levy  a 
duty  on  goods  entering  the  city  for 
the  support  of  their  pagoda*  They 
do  not,  however,  venture  to  bring 
their  wives  and  families  to  Kelat, 
their  usual  practice  being  to  visit 
their  native  place  once  in  four  or  five 
years*  These  degenerate  votaries  of 
Brahma  eat  every  kind  of  flesh-meat 
except  beef,  drink  water  out  of  a 
leathern  ba;;,  and  wear  Bokhara- skin 
caps,  all  Jlflgrant  breaches  of  the 
faith  they  profess.  Their  dialect  is 
the  Punjabee,  in  which  character 
their  accounts  arc  kept* 

The  city  of  Kelat  is  at  present,  and 
Kas  been  for  many  generations^  the 
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capital  of  tbe  adjacent  dittricti  and 
provinces,  although  subjected  to  a 
most  rigorous  winter,  when  the 
snow  lies,  even  in  the  vttlties,  from 
the  end  of  November  to  the  begin- 
ning of  February.  Ita  total  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  hai  been 
roughly  estimated  at  8,000  feet,  but 
this  probably  exceeds  the  reality. 
Rice,  and  other  vegetable  productions 
that  require  a  warm  climate,  cannot 
be  raised  here,  and  wheat  and  barley 
do  not  ririen  so  soon  as  in  Britain. 
The  gardens  round  Kelat,  mostly 
planted  by  Nassir  Khan,  produce  a 
great  variety  of  fruit,  among  which 
may  b^  enumerated  apricots,  peaches, 
grapes  of  different  kinds,  almonds, 
pistachio-nuts,  apples  of  many  sorta, 
pears,  plums,  currants,  cherries, 
quinces,  figs,  pomegranates^  mulber- 
ries, plantains,  melons,  and  guavaa, 
{Pttititigcrt  Ckrittie^  ^c.) 

Kei.lambir* — village  on  tbe 
island  of  Sumatra,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bulu  China  river,  and 
thus  named  from  the  abundance  of 
coco -nuts. 

Kellvnellvcotta. — A  town  in 
the  Carnatic  province,  district  of 
Tan  jo  re,  twenty  miles  south  fVoni 
the  town  of  Jamore ;  lat,  10°  17'N*, 
loo.  W  E* 

Kt:i;LAMANGALtrif  f  Kilia  Manga' 
lam,  the  prmperttut  fort  J. — A  small 
town  in  the  district  ceded  by  the 
Mysore  government,  and  annexed  to 
the  Barramahal;  lat.  12°  33'  N.,  Ion. 
78°  5'  E. 

K^LPOoRY  (KelapuriJ.^K  town 
in  the  province  of  Delhi,  district  of 
Bareily,  nbout  forty-five  miles  N.  by 
E*  from  the  citv  of  Bareily  ;  lat*  28"* 
58'  N*,  Ion*  7^  a3'  E. 

Ken  River  /^or  CawJ^ — A  river  of 
Bundlecund  which  rises  in  lat.23^53' 
N.p  Ion*  80**  B'  E*  from  a  range  of  hilJi 
near  the  Mohar  river^  and  proceeds 
with  a  northerly  course,  until  it  falls 
into  the  Jumna  at  Chelatarn,  after  a 
course  of  230  miles.  It  is  too  rocky 
to  be  rendered  navigable,  but  con- 
tains fine  fish  and  beautiful  pebblet* 
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M&jor  Rennell  thinks  this  u  the 
Cain  as  or  Cone  of  Piiny ;  in  modern 
niBps^  the  name  is  written  Catie  atid 
Keane. — (CajH.  Fratdhn^  (5c.) , 

KE>ftfEite. — A  collection  of  re- 
markable caverns  excavated  in  the 
island  of  Snlsette,  one  of  which  was 
fitted  11  fj  by  the  Portuguese  for  u 
c h ttrch ,  n d  t h e y  co meq ncn t ly  t h otig h t 
it  their  duty  to  deface  all  the  most 
Pagan*looking  scdlptnreji.  At  pre- 
sent the  fine  tenk  libs  for  supporting 
the  roof  arc  almost  gone,  and  the 
portico  IS.  not  so  elegant  as  that  of 
CaHi.  On  the  sides  are  t  w^o  gigantic 
figures,  each  twenty-five  feet  high, 
standing  erect  with  llieir  hands  close 
to  their  bodies,  which  resemble  the 
figures  of  BucJdha  seen  in  Ceylon, 
On  each  side  of  the  great  cave  are 
smaller  ones,  apparently  unfiniijhed, 
and  in  the  rock  above  are  numerous 
cells,  resecvoirsj  and  other  excava- 
tions tier  over  tier.  The  escnvationa 
here  resemble  those  of  Carli  and 
some  at  Elora,  and  present  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  a  genuine  Bud- 
dhifit  temple,  college,  and  monastery 
to  be  found  in  India*  On  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  portico  of  the  great 
cave  here  is  an  inscription,  in  a  cha- 
racter dilfcrent  both  from  the  Nagari 
and  the  popular  running-hand,  which 
the  Brahmins  have  never  been  able 
to  decjpher.  There  are  other  caves 
like  those  of  Kenneri  on  Sal  sett  e,  at 
Monpezierand  Ambowlee,bnt  smaller 
and  Jess  interesting. — {FuHurion, 
Enkine^  BUAop  Heber^  ^c*) 

K^ONTHUL  (or  Kt/onthalJ.  —  A 
small  cbiefship  in  Northern  Hindos- 
tan^  one  of  the  Barra  Thakooria,  or 
twelve  lordships,  situated  between 
the  Sutuleje  and  Jumna  rivers^  and 
extending  along  the  first.  It  con- 
tains the  fortresses  of  Subathoo, 
Panta,  Jaraha,  Gnrjurree,  and  Hi n- 
door,  all  of  which,  except  the  first, 
were  dismantled  by  the  Gorkhas. 
After  the  expulsion  of  that  tribe  by 
the  British  hi  1814,  this  territory 
was  made  over  to  the  Seik  Raja  of 
Pattiallah  for  a  certain  sum.  In  1815 
the  total  revenue  was  estimated  at 
40j000  rupees  per  annum.    Here,  as 


in  most  parts  between  tbeSutnlcje  md 
Jumna,  it  is  usual  for  the  husband  to 
purchase  his  wife  from  her  parents, 
the  cost  being  from  ten  to  twenty 
rupees.  The  difficulty  of  faiKing 
thin  pidtry  fium  is  said  to  be  such, 
that  It  is  usual  for  the  brothers  of  a 
family  to  dub  together  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  female,  who  becomes  the 
wife  of  all ;  but  we  are  not  informed 
what  becomes  of  the  surplus  females, 
for  polyganjy,  except  with  the  very 
richest  chids,  is  too  expensive  to  be 
practised » — (tkuL  Rq$»,  Jm,  Frazer^ 

KKacvATooR. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Altahnbad,  ten  miles  N.E. 
tVom  Teary ;  bt.  24=  5(K  N.,  Ion.  78*' 

Keaie. — A  village  in  the  province 
of  Delhi,  formerly  fcirtitied  with  a 
ghurry,  sixteen  miles  N.E.  from  Sa- 
harunpoor  f  laU  30°  3"  N.^  Ion.  77^ 
4rE. 

KEaona.^ — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Bejafioor,  dihtriel  of  Darwar^ 
which  in  18^*Q  contained  568  houses 
and  3,11  Q  jjersons. — {MarMi^  ^c.) 

Ketei?. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Mooltan,  which  in  1 809  belonged 
to  Meer  Tbara,  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
Sinde.  It  was  then  said  to  be  as 
large  as  C orach ie,  and  situated  on  an 
island  formed  by  the  Indus. 

KEutEE. — A  fort  and  village  in 
the  province  of  Allahabad,  division 
of  Hewah,  about  seventy  miles  S,  by 
W.  from  the  city  of  Allahabad.  The 
castle  here  is  a  stone  building,  most 
picloresqucly  situated  on  the  murgin 
of  a  tremendous  cha^m,  formed  by 
the  cataract  of  the  Mabana.  On  an 
insular  point  of  rock  that  separates 
the  stream  of  the  Mahana  into  two 
channels,  and  j>rojects  over  the  abyss 
below,  there  is  an  old  Hindoo  tem- 
nje,  near  to  which  are  some  small 
hermitages,  the  haunts  of  gossains. 
This,  like  the  Rewah  cataract,  is  re- 
markable for  the  numerous  flights  of 
wild  pigeons,  which  are  seen  con- 
tinually flying  about  in  front  of  the 
descending  torrent,  and  seemingly 
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tlclightei]  with  the  cooliiesa  of  the 

Kets  Uum, — Three  tslcs  In  the 
Eastern  seni*,  of  considerable  extenr, 
SJliiated  about  the  133J  degree  of 
cn&tern  longitude  and  bciwecA  the 
fifth  and  siAth  degrees  of  northern 
latitude.  They  are  named  Key  VVa- 
tela,  little  and  great  Key  islands,  but 
rejipeeting  them  nothing  is  known 
beyond  their  geographical  situation. 

Kevkbiteh  Ri¥Em  for  Mh^nda^ 
nmmj, — A  river  of  Ava,  whit'h  has 
Its  source  m  the  A.ssani  mountains 
to  the  south  of  the  Brahmaputra, 
from  whence  it  flows  ahnoiit  due 
aouth  (passing  to  the  east  of  Muni- 

rr)  until  it  joins  the  Irawady  near- 
opposite  to  V^andaboo,  bur  with- 
out nny  imposing  efiect.  In  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  it  is  named 
ihe  Ntngti.  Both  riven*  in  the  dry 
season  are  here  con  lined  within  nar- 
row bedi?,  and  the  tongije  of  land 
which  separates  them  h  low  and 
so  covered  with  reeds^  that  it  may 
be  easily  mistaken  for  an  i^hind,  and 
consequently  the  smaller  river  for  a 
branch  of  the  lar|^er.  On  the  1 6th 
December  18:25,  when  passed  by  the 
British  embassy,  the  Kcynducni  ap- 
peared but  a  petty  stream,  uot  cx- 
ceetling  ^00  yards  in  breadth  ;  indeed, 
the  Irawady  had  dinnnished  to  u 
breadth  of  one-quarter  of  a  mile; 
but  after  their  union  they  again  ex- 
tend to  three-fourthii  of  a  mile.  The 
wll  of  this  river  between  September 
and  the  above  date  appeared  to  have 
been  at  least  twenty  feet.^Cmff?- 
Jurd,  ^c.) 

Keytoke. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Ajmeer,  eleven  miles  east  by  south 
from  Kotah  ;  hv       1  V  N.,  Ion.  To"' 

K£YJcnA, — A  towu  in  the  province 
of  Ajmeer,  for ty-five  miles  S.E.  from 
the  city  of  Ajmeer ;  iat»  2(P  V  bn. 

KttAcm.  —  Formerly  one  of  the 
twenty -four  rajaships  in  Northern 
Hindostan,  but  now  suhject  to  the 
Nepaulese.  The  town  of  Khaehi 
stands  upon  a  bill  plentifully  supplied 


witli  water,  in  lat.      4'  ^f.,  Jon, 
50' E.,  100  miles  we»t  from  Gorkha. 
Jt  is  ijuid  to  contain  300  bouses, 
TiioHily  thatched,  bctvides  the  chieTs 
hou^e  which  is  built  of  brick, — (F, 

KuALiCA  TtiMfht.  —  A  temple  in 
Northern  IJindoHtnn,  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Cail  river ;  lat, 
40' N.,  lon.tir  E, 

Khamti. — A  small  country  of  In^^ 
dia  beyond  the  Ganges  adjaceut  to 
Asiiam,  situated  due  south  of  Jor- 
haut  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
Muni  poor  territories.  It  is  dcsefibed 
m  a  plain  country  much  overgrown 
with  jungle,  which  about  17^**  was 
treacherously  subjected  by  the  Bura 
Gohaing  or  regent  of  Assam.  The 
Kbanili  tribe  are  said  to  have  origi- 
nated from  the  fior  Khamti  country, 
which  lies  on  the  norihcru  side  of  the 
high  snow  y  bills  of  Brahmacoond. — 
[F,  Suckamu^  LuthL  I^c^fviHe,  4"c,) 

Khan* POOR.— A  subdivision  of  the 
Bejapoor  province,  bounded  on  the 
east  by  tlie  Putwurduns'  talook  of 
Angol  (tbc  conspicuous  hill  fort  of 
Veloorghnr  standing  near  the  boon, 
dary ),  to  the  west  by  Kalanudee,  and 
separated  by  a  very  mountainous 
ridge  from  the  Portuguese  territory, 
here  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Bardes*  It^j  mean  length  is  twenty- 
eight,  and  average  breadth  twenty-lwo 
miles,  including  the  little  tributary 
state  of  J  an « bootee,  and  a  series  of 
villages  attached  to  the  hiU  fort  of 
Bheemghuri  total  area  about  500 
square  miles.  It  is  watered  by  the 
brooks  that  contribute  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Malpurbn,  which  U  a 
shallow  stream  in  the  dry  season,  but 
never  wholly  without  water.  The  in- 
habitants consider  themselves  Maho- 
rattns,  and  speak  that  language. 

This  petty  si II ah  includes  every 
variety  of  surface,  ir.any  portions  of 
which  are  roniantieally  beautiful. 
Near  the  centre  as  an  in?itanee  of  com- 
plete inaccessibihty  stands  the  hill- 
fort  of  Bhcemghur*  The  rock  on 
which  it  is  built  is  very  lofty,  and  on 
two  sides  almost  precipitous,  and 
being  surrounded  by  a  double  line  of 
c  2 
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abrupt  hilht  can  only  ht  Rppronclied 
through  II  nigged  succeiaion  of  ascents 
and  descents,  almost  every  step  being 
from  one  rock  to  another.  Through 
the  wilder  part  of  ihis  small  division, 
amounting  to  three-fourth*  of  it,  ver- 
dure never  entirely  deserts  the  »cenerv, 
there  being  always  abundance  of  ever- 
green bush  est  to  relieve  the  eye- 

Eiccessive  moisture  is  the  leading 
cbaract eristic  of  the  elmmte ;  but 
ufter  the  rains  are  over  the  sky  he- 
comes  serene,  and  the  sun's  rays  in- 
tensely hot  J  which  added  to  the  ex- 
halations from  the  woods  and  rank 
grass  that  cover  almost  cleven-twelflhs 
of  the  whole*  generates  intermittent 
fever^  and  renders  the  tract  otherwise 
hostile  to  longevity.  In  1890,  the 
British  portion  of  this  jtillah  contained 
one  market  town  and  seventy- four 
villages;  twelve  more  subsisted  the 
garrison  of  Bheemghur;  seventeen 
compose  ihe  jaghire  of  the  dessye  of 
Jambootee  (a  British  tributar)'},  and 
about  eighteen  more  have  been  alie- 
nated to  zemindars  and  reUgious  es- 
tablishments. At  the  above  date  the 
tow^n  of  Khanapoor  contained  hH 
houses  inhabited  hy  2,G4H  persons. 
The  total  of  all  descri(>tions  iu  the 
district  amounted  then  to  ^£  1,658  per- 
sons, but  it  is  evidently  capable  of 
suptTorting  A  much  larger  popula- 
tion. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  village 
inhabitants  arecukivating  Maharaltas* 
There  are  also  about  fifty  families  of 
Port ugu^e Christiana,  mostly  residing 
m  the  town  of  Khanapoor,  either  oh 
small  cultivators  or  distillers  of  spirits, 
and  are  an  eiceedingty  poor  sunken 
race,  I  udeed  th  e  inh  abitan  ts  gene  ral  iy 
as  animaU,  are  an  inferior  race,  low 
in  stature,  contracted  in  growth,  dull 
in  intellect.  The  village  sites  seem 
chosen  for  concealment  A  horse- 
ahoe  bend  of  the  river,  with  rocky 
banks  and  a  atony  ford  screened  by 
trees ;  the  end  of  a  sinuous  valley, 
whose  turns  double  almost  back  on 
each  other ;  the  centre  of  a  confused 
)ieap  of  granitic  rocks,  are  the  npou 
selected,  all  implying  a  desire  of  shel- 
ter from  the  agressions  of  roving 
pillagers* — {MmrthfiU^  ^c.) 


KHAN&siii,  Province  of. — See  Can- 

HEISH. 

Khandoimt.^A  group  of  small 
hills  in  the  province  of  OrissR,  five 
miles  west  of  Bhobaneser,  which  con- 
tain many  caves,  figures,  and  other 
objects  of  religious  curiosity.  The 
summit  of  the  highest  rock  is  crowned 
with  a  neat  stone  temple,  of  modern 
construction,  dedicated  to  Parswa- 
nath,  and  all  around  images  of  the 
Nirvanajj,  or  naked  figure*  worshipped 
by  the  Jain  sect,  are  strewed.  On  a 
terrace  behind  are  numberless  antique 
looking  stone  pillars,  or  temples  in 
miniature,  having  on  each  of  the  four 
sides  a  naked  Jain  deity  rudely  sculp- 
tured. 

This  place  is  siill  frequented  by  the 
Jain  merchants  of  Cuttack,  who  as- 
semble and  hold  a  festival  here  once 
a  year.  On  the  neighbouring  hilli  the 
ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  fumous 
Haja  Lalat  Indra  Kesari  arc  stilt  to  be 
seen,  and  on  the  brow  of  a  cavern 
inscriptions  haTC  liecn  discovered,  in 
the  exact  character  as  that  on  the 
pillar  atDeihi,  which  has  not  yet  been 
decyphered.  The  most  remarkaljle 
circumstances  attending  these  inscrip- 
tions are  the  close  resemblance  some 
of  the  letters  bear  to  those  of  the 
Greek  alphabet,  and  their  being  found 
on  sundry  ancient  monuments  re- 
motely scattered  over  different  parts 
of  Uindostan,  as  on  the  Delhi  pillar, 
the  column  at  Allahabad,  Sarun  in 
Bahar,  Elephanta,  and  EUora*— (Srfir- 

Khansa. — A  town  in  the  Nepau- 

kse  dominions,  fifty  miles  east  by 
north  from  Catmandoo :  lat.  27*  60' 
N.,  lon/g5M6'E. 

Krao  Kasoon  (Khao^  a  mmn- 
tainJ*-  A  mountain  of  considerable 
elevation,  situated  on  the  road  be- 
tween Bangnarom  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  gulf  of  Siam,  and  Mergui  on 
the  bay  of  Bengal.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond  thiti  a  cluster  of  tama- 
rind trees  are  said  to  mark  the  former 
boundary  between  the  Burmese  and 
Siamese  poss^sions,^ — {Capi.  Bmriif^f 


KH£JRA. 


Kajksioi/Nc^K. — A  tawti  iti  the  pro- 
▼ioce  of  Agra,  si^cty  miles  N.E,  from 
the  city  of  Agra ;  hu  27""  W  N.,  Ion. 

Kkatan — A  dbtrict  in  Narthero 
Uindoitan,  ittuated  to  the  north  of 
the  Likma  Dangm  nioiiniatns^  subject 
to  the  Nepauk^,  and  under  the  juris- 
diction of  a  governor  sent  from  Cat* 
tnandoo,  vi^ho  rules  an  eKtensi¥e  and 
mountainous  region,  bounded  by  the 
Arun  on  the  east,  on  the  west  by  the 
Tamba  Cosi,  which  separates  it  from 
the  lerrJtory  of  Bhatgong^  one  of  the 
three  principalitsefi  into  which  Nepaul 
Proper  was  once  subdivided.  Towards 
the  south  it  descends  to  the  Kamal, 
which  in  part  separates  it  from  Mnck- 
wanpoor,  nnd  it  com  pre  bends  a  por- 
tion of  the  country  inhabited  by  the 
Kirautii.  In  proportion  to  the  lati- 
tude and  elevation,  the  climate,  sur- 
face  J  and  vegetable  productions  will  be 
found  described  under  the  general 
h  ead  of  Nepau  L  Th  e  pri  n  ci  pal  forts  or 
citations  are  Hidang,  where  the  gover- 
nor resides ;  Chandandi,  where  the 
rajaa  formerly  lived;  Rawah,  a  large 
town  with  a  fort  near  the  junction  of 
the  San  Cosi  and  Doodb  Gobi  rivers ; 
Chariyaghurry  on  the  Kanial :  and 
Huticya  at  the  junction  of  the  San 
Cosi  and  Arun  rivers.  At  the  temple 
of  Kaleni,  where  the  two  Cosis  unite, 
there  is  in  February  a  very  great  fair. 

With  Tibet  there  are  said  to  be 
two  routes  of  communicatiou>  On 
the  Doodh  Cosi  is  Lamja,  to  which 
the  Tibetians  come  at  aJl  season s^ 
and  the  place  itself  is  inhabited  by  in- 
dividuals of  that  nation*  The  other 
route  to  Tibet  from  Khatang  is  to- 
wards Dudh  Kunda,  a  place  in  Tibet 
where  there  Is  a  great  annual  fair. 
The  commerce  by  the  Tamba  Cosi 
poes  by  Phala,  a  gola  or  custom-boufie 
m  the  former  territory  of  Bhatgong. 
According  to  native  information  the 
roads  from  the  San  Cosi  are  difficult, 
but  for  the  most  part  practicable  on 
horses ;  from  Chalira  to  hfepaul  the 
road  is  rather  better,  but  in  many 
places  the  rider  must  dismount.  After 
passing  the  falls  of  the  Cosi  at  Cbat^ 
tra  the  San  Cosi  is  navigable  iii  canai^ii 


to  the  junction  of  ihe  Rifcu,  where  it 
turns  to  the  north*  The  Arun  is  said 
to  be  navigable  to  Hiibng,  which  ap- 
pears improbable,  when  the  moun- 
tainous country  it  penetrates  is  con^ 
sidered. 

According  to  the  same  authorities 
the  chief  place  in  Khatang  is  Dalka 
on  the  Tamba  Cosi,  situated  in  m 
plain  extending  to  Puchighaut  on  both 
sides  of  the  Tamlta  Cosi  and  about  & 
mile  in  width,  Dalka  is  described  aa 
a  town  resembling  Tim  mi  in  the  Ne^ 
paul  valley  (which  may  contain  about 
4,000  jieople),  U  built  of  brick,  and 
chiefly  inhiibited  by  Newuss.  The 
land  revenue  of  Khatang  in  1809,  wai 
only  estimated  at  15,000  rupees,— {F. 
Buchanan t  4"^.) 

KwEAtritFEO.— A  harbour  on  the 
Arracan  coast,  situated  at  the  north 
end  of  the  island  of  Eamree,  and 
described  as  large  enough  to  contain 
the  whole  navy  of  Great  Britain, 
The  anchorage  is  from  fifteen  to  eigh- 
teen fathomjj,  and  being  land-locked 
on  three  sides,  the  west,  east,  and 
south,  is  completely  secured  against 
the  violence  of  the  south-west  mon- 
soon* Kheauk  signifies  a  stone,  and 
feo,  white. 

KHEtft. — A  commerci^  town  in  the 
province  of  Bejapoor,  situated  on 
the  no rf  hern  branch  of  the  Anjenweel 
river,  thirty  miles  S.E*  from  Fort 
Victoria ;  lat. 1 7*  4 1'  N.,  Ion.  73^34^ 

Khetr. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Candeish,  which  in  ISIS  belonged 
to  the  Peshwa*  Lat.  20=*  53'  N.,  Ion. 
74MrE.,  104  miles  E.S.E,  from 
Surat.  Goor,  or  coarse  sugar,  is  ma- 
nufactured hera*^ — (Sutherhnd,  4^.) 

KnEiaLAH. — This  district  occupies 
the  westei-n  ejttremity  of  the  Gund- 
wana  province,  and  consists  princi- 
pally of  several  ranges  of  hills  with 
vallies  intervening,  through  which 
flow  various  small  streams,  but  the 
country  has  as  yet  been  but  little  ex- 
plored. The  rajas  of  Gundwaita  are 
said  to  have  formerly  reigned  at 
Kheirlah  near  BaitooL 

Kmejua. — A  town  in  ihe  province 
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of  Malwft,  pergimnali  of  Btrficah,  five 
miles  nortn  from  fbc  town  of  Bir- 
■eah;  lat,  Ion,  7r32'E, 

In  1820  it  bdon;cd  to  lire  raja  of 
Dhar. 

KiiCMLAssA. — Ifir^rc  wnllcd  town 
m  the  province  of  Miilwa,  ^ith  a 
fort  or  gijurry  ndjoining,  thirtv-seven 
miles  E.  by  N.  from  Seronge;  lat,i^4* 

Rhea 00  for  Kirmtg), — A  station 
KiCtiated  at  one  of  the  principal  fm!v<icr;§ 
through  the  Himalaya  niouatnms, 
where  the  boun  Juries  ure  so  uncer- 
tain, that  it  may  cither  be  as?iigned  %o 
Tibet  or  llindostan  j  lat,  ^H^  i>r 
Ion.  8.5^^3' E.,  fifty^wo  miles 
from  Catniandoor 

This  was  once  a  large  ptacc^  but 
i$  now  inconsitlerablci  having  been 
laid  wasite  prior  to  A  J),  Ij^JO  by  the 
Cala  Soogpa  Tartnrs^  ^ho  occupy  tlie 
country  north  of  Jooiigalc,  and  who 
for  some  titnc  po»se*^sed  themselves 
of  Las^a.  From  Kheroo  there  are 
not  any  itnowy  mountains  to  be  seen 
to  the  tiortbcrn  quarter  i  but  such  are 
visible  in  the  south,  west,  atid  aoulh- 
eastcrn  quarter*.  In  181  ti  this  place 
waa  the  residence  of  some  Chines 
authorities  of  rank,  where  a  consi- 
derable boJy  of  troopa,  detadied  in 
advance  from  the  mab  lx>i!y  (then 
supposed  to  be  at  Teshoo  J^oomboo) 
had  arrived  and  were  quartered^. — 
{Kirlpattick^  Gardner ^  ^c.) 

KiitraALOo.— A  town  in  thepro- 
rince  of  Gujcrat,  seventy  miles  north 
frortJ  the  citv  of  Ahmedabad ;  lat*  £3'' 
lon/y^Jo'  E. 

KHittcaABArft^A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Delhi,  twenty-three  miles  N» 
byE.  from  Saharunpoorj  lat.30*  Jb' 
N,,  Ion.  77°  29" 

KuoDAouKOE. — A  town  and  spa- 
cious serai  in  the  province  of  Agrsi, 
district  of  Furruckabad,  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Cali  Nuddy, 
lb ir teen  miles  S.  by  E.  from  the  town 
of  Furruckabad. 

Kkoordaii  (Khurda).—A  small 
principality  in  the  province  of  Oritsa, 
didtdct  of  Cuttackj  tlic  capital  of 


which,  Khoordahghur,  statids  alKPirt 
twenty  miles  S*W.  of  Cuttack,  and 
Meen  weit  of  Piply.  It  is  rnclo^ect 
by  a  depth  of  impervious  forest  to 
the  extent  of  many  miles,  carefully 
tranied  to  grow  in  a  dose  matting  of 
the  most  thorny  thickets,  the  only 
avenues  to  the  interior  being  through 
defiles  strongly  fortified.  The  prin* 
cijirtl  entrance  in  was  from  the 

eastward,  communicating  with  the 
Piply  road,  which  was  also  strength- 
tved  after  the  nntive  fushion  j  and 
there  were  two  other  acce«)gihle  en- 
t  ran  CDS,  one  from  the  nor  ^b -west, 
and  the  other  from  the  west.  Soutb 
of  the  Mahanuddy,  in  the  Khoordah 
countryr  a  few  isolated  \\\\\^  of  white 
and  variegated  sandstone  occur, 
curiously  interspersed  wiih  granite. 
The  Khoordah  raja  is  bere<iitary  high 
pr^es!  of  Juggemauth,  and  keeper  of 
the  idot*£  war  dm  be. 

Soon  aftei'  the  eom|tiesl  of  Cut* 
lack  this  pergunnoh  became  remark* 
al>le  for  its  hostility  to  the  British 
govern  in  ent,  and  at  length  became  so 
refractory,  that  it  became  necessary 
to  secure  the  person  of  the  raja,  Muc- 
kund  Deo,  then  eighteen  years  of 
age-  To  eflcct  this,  in  1804  three 
sejjarate  attacks  were  made  on  Khoor* 
dahghurj  which  by  a  series  of  well- 
concericd  operations  was  at  length 
captured,  but  the  raja  had  escaped, 
A  short  time  afterwards,  however, 
he  voluntarily  came  in  and  surrender* 
ed  himself,  and  wa.s  in  consequence 
restored  to  his  functions  in  the  tem- 
ple; but  the  manngement  of  his  ze- 
mindary  was  for  the  time  retained, 
a  large  commission  being  allowed 
him  from  the  proceeds*  tn  this  state 
matters  continued  until  in 
which  year  the  lower  clasgeis  and 
pykes,  or  local  railiiia,  stimuUtcd,  as 
was  supposed,  by  Juggoo  Bundoo, 
ihe  raja's  dewan,  rose  unexpectedly 
in  rebellion,  and  being  protected  by 
their  jungles,  kept  the  district  iil 
commotion  for  almost  two  years.  In 
this  emergency  it  became  necessary 
lo  secure  the  persons  of  the  Khoor- 
dah raja  and  his  son,  which  was  ac* 
cordingly  done,  and  they  arrived  ftt 
Cuttack  on  the  11th  June  1817. 
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Sovereign  autbcrritv  niw^ys  been 
vested  in  the  Khoordah  mjatt,  %vbo, 
down  to  the  present  day,  are  ilie  sole 
fauntah  of  honour  mCattuck,  w  here 
att  d^cda  in  the  Ooriu  language  bear 
fJie  date  of  the  Buk,  or  ascension  of 
the  mgning  prmcc  of  that  hciiise, 
nnd  arc  prefaced  with  a  recital  of  hlis 
titles,  which  are  precisely  those  of 
the  great  nija  Anan^  Bhcein  Deo^  a 
monarch  of  Orinsa  in  the  twelth  cen- 
tury* The  rajivi  resided  first  at  Pi- 
ply,  afterwards  nl  RBtliipDor,  and 
final iy  buik  their  fort  and  nalaee  in 
a  difficult  part  of  Khoordah,  wliere 
they  were  iliscovcred  by  the  Dnti)$h 
ill  1803,  Since  their  rebellion  in 
the  KhcKjrdah  raj*is  have  only 
been  oflicially  acktiowleflcd  as  private 
liodholders,  ihcir  territories  being 
voaoi^ged  by  Brititih  collectors;  but 
he  is  allowed  an  ample  peni^ian,  and 
is  chief  in  authority  over  the  holy 
temple  of  Jnggernatith, — (J,  B.  Binat^ 
SiMttgt  Pult/ic  Af^S^JUocamcnU^  (jrc) 

KUOOBH  A  LO ri  L'Tt  f  KfttJik-IttlUghfirJ, 

— A  mud-fort  with  double  walls, 
round  ba<itton?i,  and  a  ditch,  in  tite 
province  of  Agra»  norili-we^it  of  the 
Chumbul,  wixty-sis:  miles  S.E,  from 
Jeypoor ;  laL  2Br      N.,  Ion,  76^ 

Khooshgul^^A  fortress  in  the 
province  of  Bejapoor,  which  was 
ceded  to  the  British  in  18)7  along 
with  Darwar,  but  was  then  held  by 
the  adherents  of  Trimbuckjee  Dain- 
glia. 

KnuKnADAa. — A  fortress  in  the 
Gujcrat  peninsulflj  division  of  Catty- 
war,  which  fiurrendcred  in  IS 09  to 
the  detachment  under  Colonel  Wal- 
ker, on  which  occasion  the  garrison 
congratulated  themselves  that  having 
him  for  their  destroyer,  they  would 
thereby  attain  paradriie.— (yw^/ic  jVf5, 

KHtiNTAGHAfT^^A  name  for  the 
principality  of  BIjaee,  which  see, 

Knra.— A  town  in  the  province 
of  Delhi,  fifteen  miles  N,PJ.  from 
Sirhind  i  Iftt.  30°  44'  N,,  Ion.  76'* 
39^  E. 


KKYAAiAD.  —  A  district  in  the 
northern  cjuarter  of  the  Oude  pro- 
vince, within  the  king's  territories, 
and  situated  nritieipally  between  the 
twenty-ieventh  and  twenlj-eighth  de- 
I  r eeis  of  n  or t  h  lat  i  t  u  de.  This  d  i  s  t  r ict 
is  n^tu  ral  ly  fertile,  and  amply  supplied 
with  moipiture  from  manv^  streams 
flowing  south-west  from  the  moun- 
tains;  but  its  general  condition  is 
very  inferior  to  that  of  the  adjacent 
territories  under  the  British  govern- 
ment. The  principal  crops  are  barley, 
wheat,  tobaccOj  nnd  small  peas*  The 
soil  is  of  a  light  sandy  nature,  easily 
pulverized,  and  during  the  dry  mon- 
soon a^^cends  with  the  wind  in  clouds 
of  dust,  while  in  the  cold  season  the 
crops  are  fre(|uently  injured  by  the 
severity  of  the  frost*  There  are 
iiome  5eld$  of  sugar-cane  ;  but  this 
Bpecies  of  cultivation,  which  requires 
a  steady  and  jtist  political  government 
to  ensure  to  the  peasant  the  fruits 
of  his  labour,  is  very  ill  conducted* 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  GungeSj 
Goomty,  and  Goggra ;  the  chief 
towns,  Khyrahad,  Shahabad,  and 
Narangabad . — (  Tennant^  i^r. ) 

Khvrabao,— The  capital  and  deno- 
minator of  the  above  district,  mtuatcil 
iti  the  province  of  Oude  ;  lat.  ^/"^  30' 
N.,  bn.  br40  E, 

KiivHABAD. — A  large  V ill nge  in  the 
province  of  Ajmeer,  dividon  of  Har- 
rowly,  five  mile^s  S»S.W.  from  the 
M  u t'  k  a  n  d  ra  n  s  .  J  a  1 8  30  this  p  lace 
contained  about  1,^200  inhabilaata. — 

Kuvftfooa. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Mo  oh  an,  principality  of 
Sinde*  In  1 809  it  wns  the  residence  of 
Meer  Sohrah,  one  of  the  ameers  or 
princcii  of  that  country*  Jt  was  tbea 
a  place  of  some  trade,  and  noted  for 
the  dveing  of  doth  ;  lat,  24'' 55'  N*, 
Ion*  69^  27'  E.,  11^  miles  KS*K*  from 
Hyderabad* 

KwYTtJi* — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Delhi,  the  capital  of  a  Scik  chief, 
thirtv-six  miles  W*S,W*  from  Kurnal; 
lat,  29='  47'  N.p  Ion*  70^  30' 

KiENLUKc^  for  Chm-iungJ.  —  A 
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town  in  Tibet,  ultuated  cmi  the  north 
bank  of  the  Siiliileje,  twenty-two 
miles  wett  from  Lake  Rawans  Urwd ; 
Imt.  are'  N.,  ion.  SO^  E.  when 
Ybited  by  Mr.  Moorcroft,  tliia  place 
consisted  of  about  100  sinall  housea, 
built  of  un burned  bricks,  painted  red 
and  grey,  itanding  on  the  summit  of 
a  cluster  of  pillars  of  indurated  clay, 
in  the  face  of  high  banks  of  the  same 
material,  rising  above  the  town  at 
least  100  feet,  while  the  town  h  in  a 
retiring  angle,  at  least  double  that 
height  above  the  level  of  the  river. 
This  kind  of  position  is  selected  by 
the  Uniyas  for  their  winter  retire^ 
ments,  because,  from  the  conical 
ihape  of  the  pinnacles,  the  inow  slips 
readily  into  the  valley  below,  while 
the  height  of  the  rocks  behind  abatei 
the  violence  of  the  winds  that  sweep 
the  hill  tops^  and  the  blasts  that  fre- 
quently rush  with  inconceivable  fury 
fuong  the  course  of  the  river. 

The  country  from  Tirtapuri  to 
Kienlung  exhibits  frequent  indication 
of  the  presence  of  minerals.  Many 
springs  of  hot  water  impregnated 
with  saline,  calcareous  and  metallic 
Bttbfitances  issue  front  the  rocks ;  and 
opposite  to  Kienlung  is  a  cavern  from 
the  top  of  which  water  drop%  highly 
chai^^  with  sulphuric  acid.  The 
floor  consists  of  calcareous  matter 
mixed  with  sulphur,  and  also  pools 
of  transparent  water  four  feet  deep, 
highly  charged  with  sulphur.  Hot 
sulphurous  vapours  issue  through 
crevices  in  the  floor,  and  the  general 
heat  is  sufticient  to  cause  a  copious 
perspiration :  but  the  breathing  is 
not  impeded  unless  the  head  be  tow- 
^ed  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
ground,  when  a  suflbcating  seniMition 
commences.  The  sides  of  Ihid  cavern 
consist  of  calcareous  matter  and 
flour  of  sulphur,  and  the  proportion 
of  brimstone  to  the  other  ingredients 
u  said  to  be  as  two  to  one.  C021L  has 
not  yet  been  discovered  in  this  tract, 
the  only  fuel  being  furze.  The  vast 
walls  and  masses  of  rock  formed  in 
this  vicinity  by  the  action  of  these 
hot  springs  indicate  that  their  state 
of  activity  ha^  been  of  long  duraiion. 
— {MoQTcroft^  ^€.) 


KiEHAXAvtLLT, — A  neat  Csndbtt 
village  in  tlie  island  of  Ceylon,  fifty 
miletf  S.E^  from  the  town  of  Candy  ; 
lat.  T  24' N,,  lon,8P  WE. 

KiERPANY. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Malwa,  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Nerbudda,  fifty  miles  S,E, 
from  Jubbulpoor ;  lat,  23*  4'  N.,  Ion, 

KtLcnt£pooa, — A  town  in  Maf- 
wa,  the  capital  of  a  small  chiefship 
twenty-five  miles  north  of  Sarung- 
poor,  and  in  l^SO  possesf»ed  by  a 
raja  of  the  Heechee  lrit>e  of  Rajpoots 
tributary  to  Dowlet  How  Sindia.  At 
that  date  its  revenues  were  estimated 
at  70,000  rupees  per  annum,  of  which 
13,600  rupees  were  paid  to  SiniJia, 
and  1,050  to  Zalim  Singh  of  Kotah, 
and  the  state  owed  a  conitderable 
n  ati  ona  I  debt  ♦  1 1  w  as,  no  t  w  j  th  stand- 
ing, a  thriving,  flourishing,  and  one 
of  the  most  considerable  crain  marts 
in  the  province*  The  raja^  Shere 
Singh,  was  then  eleven  years  of  age. 
—^MfUcoim,  ^c.) 

KiLt^aEE. — A  Hindoo  temple  in 
the  province  of  Ajmeer^  built  upon  a 
hill  five  iiiiles  from  Hampoora;  lat, 
24''29'  N„  lon75°36X,  It  is  large  and 
well  built,  and  has  a  small  cataract 
near  it,  which  supplies  several  cis- 
terns, A  jatira,  or  meetings  is  held 
annually  in  the  month  of  ApriL — 
{Malcolm t  ifc,) 

KtMEDY  (Cumadi). — A  town  in 
the  Northern  Ci rears,  thirty-four 
miles  by  E.  from  Cicacole ;  lat, 
18°  42'  N,,  lon,84'*  H'E, 

Kjeauts  ^XiVfl^m^, — The  moun- 
tains in  North  em  Hindostan,  east 
from  Nepaul  Proper,  are  chiefly  oc- 
cupied by  a  tribe  named  Kiraut  or 
Kichak,  who  at  a  period  of  remote 
antiquity  appear  to  have  made  con- 
quests in  the  plains  of  Cam  roup  and 
Matsya,  which  now  compose  the 
Bengal  districts  of  Dinagepoor  and 
Rungpoor,  These  Kirauts  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Hindoo  legends 
as  occupying  the  country  between 
Nepaul  and  Madra,  the  ancient  de^ 
nomination  in  BridiminicaJ  wniingi 
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of  the  country  we  Bootan*  They 
settn  to  have  been  alwayii  a  rude  and 
inartiat  people,  but  less  illiterfttc 
than  some  of  the  neighbouring  triben. 
The  Buddhiii  Laraas  bad  macie  aorne 
pfogress  in  their  conversion,  but 
when  the  Rajpoots  from  the  south 
gained  the  ascendancy,  many  were 
compelled  unwilUngLy  to  adopt  the 
Brahjtninical  doctrines  of  purity  and 
impurity ,  and  abstain  from  beef;  but 
they  flttli  retain  a  atrong  inclination 
10  reiume  the  diet  of  their  ancesi- 
tors. 

The  Kirauts  being,  m  above  re- 
lated, vigorous  beef-eaters^  did  not 
easily  $uhmit  tu  the  Rajpoot  yoke, 
although  prior  to  the  Hindoo  migra- 
tion from  the  south  they  had  been 
compel Ked  to  seek  refuge  among  the 
hilUj  jet  until  the  overwhelming 
power  of  the  present  Gorkha  dy- 
nasty, the>f  maintained  some  dejjree 
of  independence*  In  A»D,  1769> 
when  Nepanl  wa«  subdued  bj  Pritbi 
Narrain  of  Gorkha,  the  Kirauts  were 
feudatories  to  the  Rajpoot  princes  of 
that  valley,  and  possessed  cijnsider- 
ahJc  influence,  their  hereditary  prince 
being  Chautanya,  ^vhich  is  the  se- 
cond officer  in  the  state*  They  are 
said  to  have  once  had  a  written  cha* 
racter  of  iheir  own,  but  those  s^ho 
can  now  write  for  the  most  part  use 
the  Nug«n  character.  By  their  cus- 
toms they  are  allowed  to  marry  se^ 
vcral  wives,  and  also  to  keep  con- 
cubines. 

At  the  epoch  of  the  Hindoo  in- 
vasion, or  migtation  into  these  hills, 
there  were  settled  among  the  Kirauts 
a  tribe  named  Liniboo,  the  manners 
of  which  are  nearly  the  same,  and 
the  two  intermarry.  Since  the  over- 
throw of  the  Kirauts  J  the  Gorkhas, 
as  a  measure  of  policy,  shew  a  de- 
cided preference  to  the  Liniboos, 
who  never  having  possessed  power, 
were  not  depressed  by  its  loss^  nor 
by  the  banishment  of  their  priests. 
They  are  not,  however,  reconciled 
to  the  privation  of  beef,  yet  on  the 
whole  are  less  discontented  than  the 
horde  with  which  they  are  mingled. 
They  reside  in  huts,  and  their  pur- 
suits are  mostly  agriculturaJ,  All  the 


chiefs  of  the  Kirauts  call  themselves 
ravt  as  claiming  a  Rajpoot  descent, 
but  they  are  distinctly  marked  by 
their  features  as  bein^  of  Tartarian 
origin.  At  present  mdividuals  of 
this  tribe,  under  the  denomination  of 
Kichacks,  are  thinly  scattered  over 
the  northern  parts  of  Bengal  and 
Babar,  where  they  follow  the  voca* 
ttons  of  gypsies,  and  gain  a  subsis- 
tcnee  by  snaring  game,  telling  for- 
tunes, and  stealing*  The  native  tract 
of  country  east  of  the  Nepaul  valley, 
although  mtersected  by  many  moun^ 
tain  streams  tributary  to  the  San 
Cosi,  continues  but  thinly  inhabited, 
and  only  cultivated  in  detached  spots, 
— (F,  £uchan(tn^  Kirkpatrick,  ^c.) 

K I  at  HI  rooa. — A  considerable  town 
in  the  valley  of  Nepaul,  obout  six 
miles  W.S*  W.  from  C  at  man  do  o  ;  lat<* 
ZrW  N,  Ion.  84=  54'  E.  This  place 
was  once  the  residence  of  an  inde- 
pendent prince,  although  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Gorkha  invasion  it  was 
included  in  Patau.  At  present  it 
does  not  contain  more  than  6,0(MI  in- 
habitants* This  part  of  the  valley 
seems  considerably  above  the  level  of 
Catman  doo*  —  ( Kirkpu  trick,  Father 
Guueppe,  ^c.) 

K  J  i  Hi£  N  A  G  0  a  D I  arm  I CT.^  See  N  t7D- 
D£A  DtsTatci^. 

KtsHSKAQiTa  (Kritkna  nagaraj.^ — 
A  town  in  the  province  of  Bengal, 
district  of  Nuddea,  to  which  it  oc- 
casionally communicates  its  name, 
being  the  residence  of  the  judge,  col- 
lector, and  civil  establishment.  It 
stands  on  the  south-eastern  side  of 
the  Jellinghy  branch  of  the  Ganges^ 
sixty-two  miles  N.  by  E*  from  CaU 
cutu;  lat.ga^ae'N.,  Ion*  88*^35' E< 

KisU£H6Btja. — A  small  town  and 
pass  in  the  province  of  Allababad, 
thirty- three  miles  by  from 
Chaltcrpoor ;  lat.  24^  2&  N,,  Ion.  7^ 
44'  E. 

KtsHENOiiUR  f  Kruknm  nagaraj* — 
A  town  in  the  province  of  Ajmeer, 
situated  about  nineteen  miles  N,N,B* 
from  the  city  of  Ajmeer ;  lat.  Sff'  37' 
N*,  Ion.  74*  4ff  E.   The  walls  of 
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atanti&l  masonry,  its  eastlc  on  the 
jnountain  top,  and  iu  gardens  fenced 
with  the  prickly  pear.  The  raja*s  pa- 
lace, a  lai^e  rude1>'-built  fort  on  the 
banka  of  u  fine  pool  of  v-ater.  The 
EurroundinjT  hoi]  h  barren,  and  ui 
winter  huble  to  severe  blights  from 
froHt^  but  water,  here  an  important 
artide,  is  found  every  where.  The 
cactus,  or  prickly  peor,  grows  very 
strongly  in  the  barren  hiils  between 
this  pbice  nnd  Ajmeer,  but  it  docs 
not  moke  so  good  a  bound  hedge  lor 
defence  as  a  thick  plantation  of  bam- 
boos, which,  though  not  prickly,  arc 
impenetrable,  and  can  neither  be 
burnc^d  or  cut  down  without  great 
loss  of  time  and  risque  from  the 
enemy*s  fire.  Kishenghnr  is  the  ca- 
pital of  a  petty  Rajpoot  sinte,  which 
in  1818  was  admitted  into  the  BntJ»h 
federal  alliance  on  the  same  terms 
that  had  been  previously  granted  to 
the  Raja  of  Bi  can  ere*  The  reigning 
raja  at  that  date  was  Cull  inn  Singh, 
of  the  R  hat  ore  tribe,  but  the  nm- 
jority  of  the  cultivators  were  Jauts, 

KiSHOftiE. — A  town  and  pcrgunnah 
in  the  province  of  Malwa,  claimed  by 
the  Boon  dee  state,  yielding  a  revenue 
of  about  90,000  rupees  per  annum. 
In  1823  two-thirds  of  it  belonged  to 
Sindia,  and  one-third  to  Holkar,  with 
whom  no  practicable  arrangement 
could  be  eflected^PttMt<r  MS^Do- 

KiSFfTKWAR  (Cftshtafkir^  ahoundmg 
in  wood  J, — A  town  and  district  in 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
Lahore  province,  bounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  Cashmere  and  Himalaya 
inountaina.  The  town  i^  situated  in 
lat.  38°  56'  N.,  Ion.  76*  9"  E.,  about 
eighty -five  miles  E,S,E.  from  the  city 
of  Cashmere*  Respecting  this  re- 
mote quarter  very  little  is  known, 
except  that  it  is  very  hilly  and  woody, 
as  its  name  imponSj  but  thinly  peo- 
pled, and  liable  to  extreme  cold  dur- 
ing the  winter.  It  is  intersected  by 
the  Chinaub  River,  which  has  its 
source  in  the  north-east  angle^  and 
is  in  some  places  seventy  yards  broad, 
with  a  rapid  current-   At  the  village 


of  Nausman  it  is  crossed  in  a  b«4kel 
stung  to  a  rope,  which  is  pulled  to 
one  side  with  its  goods  and  passen- 
gers, and  then  back  again >  In  1/1^3 
this  wa3  one  of  the  few  independent 
Hindoo  dlatrictii  remaining  in  Hin- 
dostnn,  yet  the  chief  was  a  Maho- 
medan.  ft  probably  tstill  remains 
independent^  its  rugged  fiurfnce  and 
Hevcre  climate  presenting  few  attrac- 
tions to  invaders,— ( Forticft  ^c.) 

KiiTKA   HiVEE. —  See  KaisiiNA 

ElVKH. 

Ktt5st:a  Isle* — A  small  island  in 
the  Eastern  seas  about  twenty  miles 
in  circumference,  lying  off  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  Timor ;  lat.  8*^ 
5'  S.,  Ion.  127°  5'  E.  The  chiefs  of 
this  isihind  are  under  the  authority  of 
the  Dutch  factory  at  Coupang  in 
Timor*  Its  commercial  staples  are 
wa^j  sandal-wood  and  edible  birds^* 
nests.  During  the  old  Dutch  go- 
vernment slaves  were  also  exported, 
but  this  traffic  was  interdicted  by 
the  British  government,— ( TSorir,tf'C.) 

KisTN  AGHEaav  f  Krishna  gtri)^ 
A  town  and  fortress  in  the  Barra- 
nrahal  district^  106  miies  east  from 
Scringapatam  *  lat*  I  i!**  30' N,,  Ion, 
78^  18' E,  Near  to  this  place  the 
country  is  a  plain,  in  which  high 
rocky  insulated  mnuntain^  arc  scat- 
tered, of  a  singular  and  grand  ap- 
pearance. That  on  which  the  fort 
stands  is  700  feel  in  perpendicular 
height,  and  so  remarkably  bare  and 
steep  that  it  waii  never  taken  except 
by  surprise.  In  l/dl  the  British 
troops  were  repulsed  with  consider- 
able  loss  J  but  it  was  subsequently 
obtained  by  cession,  when  the  fortifi- 
cations were  destroyed,  the  altered 
condition  of  the  Mysore  sovereignty 
rendering  them  unnecessary. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  mountain 
presents  a  confused  assembJage  of 
irregular  masses  of  rock.  There  are 
two  tanks  within  the  fort,  besides  a 
fine  subterranean  spring,  which  rises 
in  a  cavern  near  the  south-west  an- 
gle. The  pettah  below,  in  1820,  waa 
but  a  poor  place,  the  more  indt3s- 
Kishenghur  are  of  iolid  and  bub- 
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tftom  ponton  of  the  w\iMmm% 
hnv'mg  removmi  to  Dowletabad,  a 
iipHeious  liaxar  erected  by  Capt.  Gra- 
ham ahout  B  mile  south  of  Kisina- 
gherry,  which  is  no  loirgef  either  a 
mil  or  military  8tation.--(F,  Buclm^ 

KiSTNAPATAM  f  Ki'i*hmpQtftm J 
A  town  in  the  Carnatic  province, 
district  of  Ne!larej  seventeen  miles 
8,E,  from  the  town  of  Ncllore ;  lat, 
14°25'N.,  Ion.  W  WE. 

KtTToon*^ — A  fortified  town  in  the 
province  of  Bejapoor,  nineteen  miles 
W,N,VV,  from  Barwar;  lat.  lii°35' 
N.^  Ion,  74'*  The  desaye  of 

this  place  proving  refractory  in  1834, 
it  was  l>esi^d  and  captured  with  a 
conslderabJe  booty. 

KiTta. — A  town  of  considerabfe 
fize  in  the  province  of  Delhi,  forty- 
five  miles  N,W.  from  the  city  of 
Delhi  J  lat.gr  3?  N.,  Ion,  Tti'' 1> 'E. 
In  ]808  this  ntaco  was  surrounded 
by  a  good  brict  wall,  and  an  excel- 
lent ditch,  having  on  the  east  a  large 
tank,  and  a  jeel  or  shallow  lake* 
The  wall  enclosed  a  high  fort  of 
Boine  Btrcngth* 

KivALooa. — A  large  village  in  the 
Southern  Carnatic,  district  of  Tan- 
jore^  situated  about  nine  miles  west 
from  Negapatani*  By  the  road  ^-idc 
near  this  place  there  arc  two  remark- 
able statues  of  Buddha,  in  the  usual 
Kitting  posture,  and  somewhat  co- 
Josaal  size.  — CF«//fl:r^m,  ^c.} 

Klatta^j.— A  small  town  in  the 
island  of  Java,  silt  ty-cight  miles  south 
from  Samarang,  and  situated  about 
half  way  between  Solo,  the  capital  of 
the  emperor,  and  Jojocarta,  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  sultan  ;  lat.  7°  4^  S*, 
Ion.  110*^  35'  E.— (nor?*,  ij^c.) 

Klaj  (or  Ban  Ctm),—A  vilbge  in 
Siom,  which  in  18^5  contained  about 
1 ,000  persons,  mostly  Chinese,  with 
&  head-man  of  the  same  nation.  This 
place  stands  on  a  river  of  Ihc  ^ame 
name^  the  mouth  of  which  is  about 
lat.  8^  4SJ'  where  it  is  very  nar- 
row, being  almost  choked  up  by  sand- 
banks, against  which  the  surf  beats  as 
violently  as  at  Madras. — {Lcal^  Jc.) 


KoASftKE.  — A  itrong  hitl-ibrt  in 
the  province  of  Aurungabad,  situated 
on  the  western  range  of  ghauts,  about 
ti«enty  miles  south  of  Boorghaut,and 
commands  the  principal  pass  leading 
from  the  Concan,  near  Jamboolpars^ 
iinmedintelv  above  Soweeghaut;  ItC 
If  W  N.Jon.  7:**  n*  E,,  forty-one 
miles  S,E»  from  Bombay.  Koerre«  in 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  circumfe- 
rencCf  and  amply  supplied  with  water. 
It  was  capture^],  however,  after  a 
short  bombardment,  in  1818,  by  a 
detachment  under  Colonel  Proihefp 

KoATHuaEE.  —  A  smaJl  town  In 
Northei  n  Ilindosian,  thirty -seven 
miles  E.N.E.  from  Almora ;  lat,  29" 
4r  N.,  Ion.  SO^KVE. 

KoBiiAi. — A  small  town  in  the 
province  of  Allahabad,  thirty  miles 
E.N.E.  from  Jeitpoor;  lat*  ^5**  25' 
N.,  Ion.  79^  57'  E. 

KoKATT. — A  town  hi  Afghanistan^ 
twenty -six  miles  south  from  the  city 
of  Pcfihawer;  lat,  3:F44^  N.,  Ion.  71* 
15'  E.  This  place  is  situated  in  a  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name,  about  twelve 
miles  in  circumference,  aboundiag  in 
water,  and  producing  the  fruits,  plants, 
flowers,  grasses,  and  weeds  of  Euro- 
pean climaieii,  so  grateful  to  an  eye 
long  unused  to  the  flight  of  them,  A 
com|>ositioii  named  moomeedormum^ 
ney,  h  manufactured  here,  and  sold 
through  I  he  eas^t  a^  a  «pecific  for 
fractures,  almost  miraculous.  It  is 
procured  from  a  mtt  of  stone,  which 
having  been  reduced  to  powder,  is 
boiled  iu  water,  when  an  oil  IToats, 
which  afterwards  hardens  to  a  sub- 
stance, having  the  appearance  and 
CO  nsi  stence  of  coal .  —  ( Elpkimtone^ 

KovuK  i&r  Conmn). — This  term  ia 
applied  by  the  natives  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent sense  from  what  it  is  by  Euro- 
peana,  for  it  includes  much  country 
lying  to  the  east  of  the  western 
ghauts.  In  one  sense  it  is  synony- 
mous with  a  hiily  mass  of  country, 
subject  to  the  severity  of  the  south- 
west monsoon,  in  contradistinction 
to  des,  a  plain;  but  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  this  definition.  See  also 
Con  c  a  X, — ( Ma  nkal/,  ifr. ) 


KDM<>TArooii — A  lown,  ar  rnthcr 
the  rtiina  of  one^  in  ihc  province  of 
BeogrU,  dialrici  of  Rtingpoor,  once 
ttie  capital  of  the  gre^i  Hindoo 
kingdom  of  Cioiroop,  and  j^till  a 
stupeoduous  monumeiit  of  rude  ia* 
hour. 

Komotapoor  waj  situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Dhor[ah,  which 
formed  its  -  defence  on  one  &tde,  but 
that  river  hm  mme  shifted  iu  course 
fftiU  further  east.  The  to*n  was  in- 
tersetted  bj  a  smtiU  river  tjamed  the 
Singimarif  which  has  destroyed  a 
eon^idefable  part  of  the  works,  but 
was  probably  kept  artificially  within 
bounds  while  the  town  flouritihed. 
The  ruins  are  of  an  oblong  form  ^  about 
nineteen  niflea  in  circumference,  of 
which  five  tnile*  were  defended  by 
the  Dhorlah,  and  the  remainder  pro- 
tected by  an  immense  bank  of  earth, 
with  a  double  ditch,  and  from  the 
number  of  bricks  scattered  about,  pro- 
bably surmounted  by  a  brick  parapet. 
In  ks  present  Ktate  (ISOd)  the  inner 
ditch  is  of  various  width !i,  and  never 
leenii  to  have  been  regulftr  j  the  outer 
ditch  has  been  about  2ht}(istt  wide^  but 
it  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain  its 
original  depth,  which  must,  however, 
have  been  very  considerable.  These 
works  run  in  straight  sides  of  very 
unequal  lengths,  without  towers, 
bastions,  or  flanking-angb^.  Three 
gates  are  still  shown,  and  there  is 
the  appearance  of  a  fourth.  In  one 
heap  of  bricks  there  are  two  pillars 
of  granite,  standing  erect,  and  in 
another  there  are  four. 

Komotapoor  was  built  by  Raja 
Ntbdwaja,  besieged  by  the  Maho- 
mtei;  «nd  taken,  after  a  blockade 
of  twelve  years,  about  A.D.  1496, 
during  the  reign  of  Raja  NUambor< 
*-<F.  Buchanan,  ^  c^) 

KoHAFooa.^^A  town  in  the  pro- 
▼iuce  of  Bejapoor,  thirty -four  miles 
W.N.W.  from  Darwar;  lat.  15*  37' 
N.,  Ion.  7r  38' E. 
KuKDojtrftav^—  SeeEuKJEua, 
KoMBAa  Isi^E. — A  small  idand  in 
the  £a!iteni  seas,  lying  to  the  north 
of  Wagewo,  The  inhabitant*  cul- 
tivate pUnUtJOQS  of  yams,  potataes, 


sugar-canes,  and  a  titer  tropical  pro> 
ductious.  With  Wageeoo  they  bar- 
ter sausages  made  of  turile^*  *a 
exchange  for  sago,  either  baked  or 
raw.  They  also  carry  torioises-^ihell 
there,  lo  sell  to  the  Chinese,  who 
trade  to  that  idaud  in  stloops*  — 

KooHANOAN  IstK, — A  very  small 
island  in  the  Eastern  seas,  one  of  the 
Sooloo  Archipelago,  It  is  uninha^ 
bited,  and  appears  like  two  islands^ 
there  being  a  narrow  isthmus  in  the 
centre. 

Knot  IBS  fKukU,  KttHgkU  or  Lttnc- 
/u#^.— This  rude  and  martial  tribe 
occupy  a  very  extefided  space  among 
the  mountains  between  Bengiil,  Ava, 
and  China,  To  the  north  and  'east 
they  border  on  the  Muni  poor,  Phung, 
and  Assam  countries ;  to  the  west, 
on  Cachar,  and  the  independent  por- 
tion of  the  Tip  era  district!  on  the 
south-east  on  the  Birnian  dominions  ; 
and  on  the  south-west  on  Chittugong. 
By  the  fiurnic^e  they  are  named 
Luengeh^  which  the  Ben  gal  ese  change 
to  Lingta  j  but  more  frequent  by  the 
latter  they  are  named  Kungky  or 
Kooky;  for  the  most  part,  indlvi^' 
duals  of  the  tribe  call  themselves 
Zou.  They  are  but  little  known  to 
Europeans,  and  are  seldom  seen,  ex- 
cept when  they  visit  the  markets  on 
the  jungly  borders  of  Tipera  and 
Chittagoug,  to  purchase  salt,  dried- 
^h,  and  tobacco. 

The  Kookies  adopt  certain  cus- 
toms of  the  state  under  which  the^ 
live,  but  they  themselves  have  no  di- 
vision of  caste  J  although  they  live  in 
distinct,  and  generally  hostile  com- 
munities. With  the  exception  of 
those  subdued  by  Hindoo  chiefs,  the^ 
do  not  worship  any  of  the  Bralmiim- 
cal  deities,  but  are  supposed  to  fear 
and  propitiate  certain  imaginary  genii, 
demons,  and  evil  spirits.  They  are 
very  strict  in  burning  their  dead. 
They  have  no  written  language,  and 
the  dialects  of  the  difll-rent  tribes 
are  said  to  be  so  various,  as  to  be  un* 
intelligible  to  each  other.  The  more 
savage  tribes  are  quite  naked,  and 
dwell  in  bollow  trees  i  the  more  civi- 
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iixed  wear  a  tlt^ht  wrapper  round  their 
bins,  while  ihose  in  immedmee  con- 
tnct  with  Ben^l  procure  a  coverinp 
of  coarsie  cblh.  Bof h  sesics  in  their 
fierAons  nre  «ironj?  and  robust,  nxid 
l*eap  a  eonsideroble  resemblance  to 
Ihe  Tartars,  while  in  complexion 
ihey  are  fairer  than  the  Bengalese, 
Dwelling  among  forests  and  moun- 
tains, the  Kookles  cultivate  little 
grain,  and  never  euoii|rb  for  their 
own  consumption,  the  surplus  (be- 
fddGs  salt,  bet  el -nut,  and  dried  fish,] 
being  procured  from  the  low  coun- 
tries, in  exchange  for  ivory,  timber^ 
wax^  cotton,  raw  aills,  and  a  variety 
of  odoriferous  woods  and  gunii,  the 
produce  of  their  hills. 

The  Kookies  are  mostly  hunters 
and  warrior?{,  and  arc  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows,  clubs,  apears,  and 
dhawii.  They  choose  for  the  sites 
of  their  villages  the  steepest  and 
moit  inaccessible  hills,  and  each  vil- 
lage contains  from  dOO  to  !S,(M)0 
inhabitants.  Like  other  savages, 
they  are  engaged  in  perpetual  war- 
fare, in  prosecution  of  which  they 
prefer  ambuscades  and  lurpriscs  to 
regular  open  fighting*  When  upon 
a  secret  expedition  they  fasten  their 
hammocks  among  the  branches  of 
the  lofliest  trees,  so  as  not  to  be  per- 
ceived from  below.  Among  ihej^o 
tribes  salt  is  held  in  high  estimation, 
and  a  little  is  always  sent  with  a 
message  to  certify  its  importance. 
Next  to  personal  valour,  the  ac- 
complishment most  valued  in  a  war- 
rior is  superior  dexterity  of  stealing, 
afler  ihe  manner  of  the  Spartans^ 
This  miserable  race  arc  of  a  most 
vindictive  disposition,  and  blood  must 
al  way»  be  shed  for  blood,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  retidiation. 

As  they  are  witbotit  prejudice  of 
casle,  no  animal  killetl  in  the  chase 
is  rejected;  an  elephant  is  conse- 
quently an  immense  prize,  from  the 
quantity  of  food  be  aflTords,  Every 
five  years  they  migrate  from  one  sta- 
tion to  another,  but  seldom  to  a 
greater  distance  than  a  twelve  hours* 
journey.  Their  domestic  animals  are 
gayals«  goats,  hogi;,  dogs,  and  fowls, 
but  the  firfit  is  the  mo«  valued;  yet^ 


like  other  ultra^gangetic  tribei,  they 
make  no  use  whatever  of  the  milk, 
rearing  them  solely  for  their  fleah 
and  skint.  The  Kooki ct  have  some 
notion  of  a  future  state,  where  they 
are  rewarded  or  punisheil  according 
to  their  merits  in  the  present  irorld; 
and  they  are  of  opinion  that  nothing 
ia  more  pleasing  to  the  Deity,  or 
more  certainly  ensures  their  future 
happiness,  than  the  destroying  a  great 
number  of  their  enemies^  These  de- 
structive habits  render  them  a  terror 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chlttagong 
district,  and  a  particular  annoyance  to 
the  wood -cutters,  whose  heads  they 
take  away. — {Fu^  JournaUf  Mao 
rue^  F.  Buchanan^  ^cj) 

KooiCREEsiR.^A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ajmeer,  eleven  miles  west 
from  Rampoora,  which  in  1%W  con- 
tained mo  houses  ;  lat*  24°  59"  N., 
Ion,  75"  2^ 

KooKsEE, — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Malwa,  surrounded  by  a  good  mud 
wall,  and  a  deep  dry  ditch ;  lat,  22^ 
J  6'  N  ,  Ion,  74^^  61'  E.,  twelve  mile« 

by  W.  from  Dhar.  In  1820  this 
place  wai  the  head  of  a  pergunnah, 
and  contained  700  houBes,--^ilf^/- 
colm,  ^-c) 

KooKLTEMiiNDA.  ~~  A  Considerable 
town  in  the  province  of  Candeish, 
situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tun- 
tee,  whkh  in  ihc  hot  season  is  only 
knee-deep  here,  and  150  yards  broad, 
whereas  in  the  rains  it  is  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  bank  to  bank ;  lat,  2P  29' 
N.,  Ion,;*""  W  E.,  seventy  miles  by 
N.  from  Surat,  It  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Peshwa,  but  is  now  compre- 
hended in  the  British  district  of 
Candeish  Proper* — {Captain  Suihet- 

KooLAssiAN  Isle,— A  small  island 
in  the  Eastern  sens,  one  of  the  Sooloo 
archipelago*  It  is  a  low  island  co- 
vered with  wood,  and  uninhabited, 

KooMERt. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Allahabad,  sixteen  miles  south 
from  Teary ;  lat.  24^  3^  N,,  Ion.  7«° 
AW  E, 

KooMpABsiiN,  —  A  lordship  in 
Northern  Hindoftcan,  situated  on  ihv 
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mat  bank  of  the  8utuleje,  by  which 
river  it  is  boimtled  on  the  N,W. ; 
by  Bussaher  on  the  N,E.  i  by  Bhirjee 
on  the  S,W. ;  and  by  Keonthul  on 
the  touth.  The  lown  h  a  mean,  iJi- 
looking  place,  which  in  1814  did  not 
iron  tain  more  than  a  tloien  of  hou^ics, 
although  it  wa<t  the  residence  of  the 
Rana ;  lal.  31  *  W  N.,  bn.  77°  E., 
bJSi  Teet  above  the  lev eJ  of  the  eea. 
The  Sattileje  runs  hclow  with  n  very 
rapid  stream^  and  on  it^  banks  are 
the  hnts  of  several  gold-finders,  who 
wa&h  the  sand's,  and  procure  particles 
of  ^old,  Tbc  descent  to  the  river, 
eati mated  at  3,000  feet  perpendicidar, 
is  extremely  steep,  and,  inckiding  the 
windin^!^,  above  three  miles  in  Ien|jrtli^ 
the  last  aide  being  one  contitmed 
flight  of  irregular  steps.— (J*  B,  Fra- 

KooKCii, —  h  large  town  in  the 
province  of  Agra*  sijttv  miles  E.  by 
a  from  Gualior ;  lat.  26^  3'  N*,  Ion. 
7^  4;  E,  Although  Lbe  Koonch  dis- 
trict is  subject  to  the  British  govern - 
ment,  it  is  entirely  insulated  from 
their  possessions^  on  one  Hide  by  an 
intervening  fipaee  belonging  to  the 
Nana  of  Kalpee^  an<l  on  tlie  others  by 
lands  belonging  to  Simha,  the  Dit- 
teah  raja,  the  Sumpter  raja,  and  the 
souba h dars  of  J lian a i.  By  t h e  trea ty 
of  peace  in  1805  with  Jeswunt  Row 
Holkar,  this  small  territory  was  as- 
signed in  Jaghire  to  Bhcema  Bliye, 
hts  daughter,  to  whom  the  surplus  re- 
venue is  paid,  but  the  adniinistratiou 
is  exercised  by  the  British.  In  I8I4 
the  total  revenue  amounted  to  about 
]j50,000  rtipees  per  annum. — [Wau' 
<^&p€,  Fudiic  AiS^  DocumeBit,  Afa/^ 

KooNiiA. — A  town  in  the  province 
<jf  Delhi,  uine  miles  N,E.  from  Ku- 
ipal ;  lat.  29^  42'  N.,  Ion.  77*  E, 

KooNDAH.— A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bfthar,  district  of  Ramghur, 
J06  miles  S.S.W.  from  Patnai  lat. 
£4^  ^0'  N„  loiu  84-^  38'  E. 

KooNjpooRA,^ — A  town  and  small 
principality  in  the  Delhi  province, 
under  the  protection  of  the  British 
government,  which  iu  IB24  interfered 


to  prevent  its  further  subdivision »  by 
compelling  the  nabob  to  make  suita- 
ble provision  in  monev  for  the  claims 
of  his  relations  J  lat.  2^""  43'  N.,  Ion* 
77'^  5'  E.,aix  miles  from  Kur- 

DUI. 

Kooif  JtjaoRtnit — A  hill  fort  in  the 
province  of  Aurungabad,  encircled  by 
mountains,  Heveiity-aeven  miles 
from  Bombay;  lat.  19*  ^3' K.,  Ion. 

KooNVAn. — A  small  and  fertile 
pin  in  in  Northern  H  in  dost  an,  Mtu- 
ated  between  the  Sutukje  und  Jtunna, 
and  l>ounded  by  Kotnaur,  Baghul^ 
aud  Kennthid.  It  contains  no  fort, 
and  was  formerly  dependent  on  the 
chiefsbip  last-mentioned. 

KooRfiA  f  CttrevaJ.^A  small  tract 
in  the  province  of  Gundwana,  for- 
merly subject  to  the  Nagpoor  raja, 
but  respecting  which  scarcely  any- 
thing is  known.  The  town  of  Koorba 
stands  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hats 00 
river,  thirty-two  miles  cast  from  Rut* 
tunpoor;  lat.        2'^  N.,  Ion.  82^ 

KouajAu* — ^A  considerable  town 
with  a  mud  furt  in  the  province  of 
Agr»,  district  of  Alighur,  containing 
several  mo!;qties  and  pagodas,  «iituated 
about  twenty-nine  miles  N*W.  by  N, 
from  Aligbur  fort, 

KooaiwAGALLE,^A  town  in  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  twenty-seven  miles 
N.W.  from* Candy;  hi  ^  ^27*  N., 
Ion.  80^  ^7'  E*  This  is  the  principal 
station  in  the  Seven  Corlc!=,  and  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  its  princes, 
the  vestiges  ofibeir  palace  bfiti^  still 
visible  near  the  base  of  the  elephant 
roek.  A  large  tank  and  a  rcinurknble 
chain   of  rocks  deserve   notice. — 

KoosHAtoH  pa  f Khtttkhftlghitr J* — 
A  town  in  the  province  of  Gujerat, 
the  best  town  vn  the  principnlity  of 
Batiswam,  from  which  it  is  distant 
S.W.  about  sixteen  miles. 

KooTAR.^ — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Delhi,  fifty-five  miles  E.S.E.  from 
Bareilv  ;  lat".  2BP       N.,  Ion.  80°  10' 
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KaoiwEY^^A  town  with  a  fort  in 
the  province  of  Matwa,  fourteen  miles 
west  of  Khimlassfti  Int.  N,, 
Ion.  7H^  *T  E.  This  is  the  capital  of 
II  verv  small  independent  Patau  state, 
the  eseuf>e  of  which  from  anmhilatioTi 
by  its  more  powerful  and  rapactoua 
neighbonra,  i^  slid  more  remarkable 
than  that  of  Bopaul.  It  was  founded 
by  Deli  I  Khan,  a  native  of  Kh  yber  in 
Afghaniiitan,  who  established  himself 
here  in  the  reiijTi  of  Anrung^cbe, 
The  fortress  of  Koorwey  is  described 
as  a  place  of  strength  ;  at  least  it  has 
never  been  taken »  although  often 
besieged.  It  is  washed  by  the  Betwa 
river  and  separated  froai  the  town, 
which  last  is  mirroiinded  by  a  dilapi- 
dated wall.  The  territory  attached 
to  Koorwey  is  small,  and  in  18^0  the 
revenue  did  not  exceed  Rs,  33,000  per 
annum  ;  but  it  was  then  juHt  breath* 
ing  from  the  horrible  ravages  of  the 
Pi  nd  aries. — ( Maicoim^  ^'c, ) 

KoaAH  (CaraJ.—k  town  in  the 
province  of  Allahaliad,  to  which  a 
imalt  district  was  formerly  attached, 
situated  i  n  the  Doab  of  the  Ganires  and 
Jumna ;  lat,  S?6^6'  N.,  Ion.  80''40'  E, 

KoKAu.— A  vdlagc  in  the  province 
ofCutch,  situated  ahout  ten  miles 
south  from  Luck  put  B under,  on  the 
road  from  that  place  to  Mandavie, 
The  iurroLinding  country  is  hilly,  and 
j^ields  abundance  of  iron  ore,  which 
IS  amehed  in  the  vicinity. 

KoRAM.— A  town  in  the  province 
of  Delhi,  sixteen  miles  south  from 
Pattiallah;  lat.  30^5'  N.,  Ion  W 
g7'E, 

KoRAR. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Allababad,  nineteen  miles  E.  from 
Jhansi;  lat.  25*  W  N.,  Ion.  J***" 
49' E. 

KoROTovA  River  for  CaraiijtfJ.^ 
According  to  the  Nenaulese,  this 
river  springs  from  the  lower  hills  of 
Sikkim,  at  a  place  named  Brahma- 
coondp  After  it  entta*3  the  Bengal 
province*  it  forms  part  of  the  boun- 
dary between  the  Rungpoor  and  Di- 
nftgepoor  districts,  losing  and  reco- 
yering  name  several  times,  until  it 
is  at  last  swallowed,  name  and  all,  hy 


the  Teestfl.  In  the  rainy  sensotii  it 
is  navigable  for  boats  of  400  maundi 
to  Bhojoupoor,  and  considerable 
quantities  of  timber  ore  floMted  down 
its  current* — [F^  Buckatmnf  ^e.) 

Koauj.. — A  town  belonging  to  the 
Guicowar  to  Gnjerat,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nerbudda^  and  in 
]8^iO  contained  about  300  houses; 
lat.  %r  50'  N.,  Ion.  7^""  W  E.  It. 
has  a  fort  of  masonry  100  yardj 
square,  with  mud  bastions  at  the  an^ 
g!es  and  square  ones  in  the  centres 
has  no  guns  mounted,  but  is  full  of 
loop'holes.  It  has  no  ditch  or  glaci% 
and  the  base  of  the  wall  is  visible  at 
a  great  distance. — (M^Wm,  ^*c.) 

KostcHANo  IstEs*— A  cluster  of 
islands,  eight  in  number,  situated  iti 
the  gulf  of  Siam,  within  four  hours' 
sail  of  the  Siam  river  ;  lat.  13*^^1'  N*, 
loii*  100®  55'  E,,  twenty-six  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Bankok  river* 
They  form  an  excellent  well -sheltered 
har!>our,  abounding  with  good  water 
and  flre*wood*  Kosichang,  the  largest^ 
is  seven  mile-s  long  by  three  broad, 
and  consists  of  hills  covered  with 
trees  to  tlie  waters*  edge,  several  of 
which  y  such  as  the  maple  and  sissoo, 
are  well  suited  for  cabinet-work,  but 
not  for  masts  and  spars.  It  is  quite  un> 
cultivated,  and  in  uninhabited^ 
with  the  exceptiun  of  one  spot,  where 
a  sohtary  Clnacse  had  built  his  hui* 

These  ifeilands  are  noted  for  several 
beautiful  species  of  pigeons,  and  a  root 
resembling  the  common  yam,  which 
grows  to  an  enormous  size,  one  spe- 
cimen having  been  found  that  mea- 
sured ten  feet  in  circumference,  and 
weighed  474  pounds.  It  is  without 
taste,  and  only  used  medicinally  by 
the  neighbouring  natives,  Kokram 
Inland  is  about  one-fourth  the  a'l^c  of 
Kosichang,  but  is  occupied  and  culti- 
vated by  some  Siamese  fishermen. 
Land  erabs,  b]rd*nests,  and  biche  de 
mar  or  ^a  slug,  are  also  found  among 
these  islands,  but  not  in  siifBcient 
quantity  to  become  articles  of  com* 
merce.  The  Cochin  Chinese  traders 
who  visit  these  isles  have  erected  a 
white  temple  on  Kosicbang* — iFin^ 
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KoTAu  (Cala,  ihefort}.~K  petty 
fltfite  in  Hindo3$tnn  proper,  situated 
principally  in  the  province  of  Aj- 
tneer^  The  Kotah  terrt lories  border 
on  those  of  Boondee^  about  five 
mWm  to  the  north-west  of  the 
Chumbul,  snd  extend  also  into 
Mai  wo,  eight  mtles  beyond  Khaira- 
bad.  On  the  soiith-eaj^t  tht:y  are 
bounded  by  the  intermixed  po&ses- 
%%Qti%  of  Siiidia  and  HoJkor;  and  on 
the  north  and  north-west  by  thofie  of 
Jeypoor  and  Boon  dee.  In  in- 
cluding cessions  received  from  the 
British  goTernment,  thift  principality 
possessed  a  com f met  and  well-dedned 
territory,  equal  to  an  area  of  5^500 
square  miles. 

Zaiim  Singh,  the  raj  rano,  or  re- 
gent,  held  a  high  repute  among  the 
natives  as  a  wiae  rulen  und  certainly 
the  commercial  activity  that  prevaiU 
in  the  city,  and  the  rich  aspect  of  cer- 
tain tracts  to  the  ^outh-east  and  be- 
yond the  Mokimdra  pass,  i*hich  are 
cnltivated  like  a  garden,  bear  cvi- 
dence  in  favour  of  his  administration; 
but  in  other  quarters  there  i»  much 
wajite  land,  and  many  of  the  vdlngcs 
have  a  wretched  appearance-  fn 
he  commenced  a  bridge  over  the 
Burkundia  river  of  nineteen  arches^ 
diminishing  froai  the  centre,  and 
about  1 ,000  feet  in  length,  which  when 
£ni«hed  will  be  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  modern  native  edifiees 
(there  are  none  of  Brilish  con^tnic- 
tion)  iti  Hindostan,  The  chief 
towns  are  Kotah,  Gagroon,  and 
Shahabad. 

About  forty  years  ^o  the  legiti- 
mate raja  (Kiiibore  Singh)  of  the 
Hara tribe,  was  placed  in  confinement 
by  Zaiim  Singh,  who  usurped  the 
management  of  affairs,  and  proclaim- 
ed himself  regent,  treating  the  raja, 
however,  with  an  external  show  of 
tub  missive  respect.  He  has  ever 
fiiiice  maintained  possession  of  his 
self-appointed  dignity,  and  has  upon 
the  whole  conducted  afRiirs,  in  most 
eventful  times,  with  considerate 
energy  and  success.  He  has  long 
be<?n  the  universal  mediator  between 
the  states  and  chiefs  around  him^ 
who  aH  considered  their  families  and 


proj^cny  safer  in  Kotah  than  tn  their 
own  strong-holds.  In  1819  his  army 
consisted  of  10,000  r^ular  infantry, 
and  about  10,700  irregular  ;  his  ai- 
valry  of  all  descnptionii  XihouX  4»£00: 
total  24,&<M>  men.  The  principal  for- 
tresses are  Kotah,  Shahahad,  Ga- 
groon,  Shenghur,  and  Narghur,  be- 
sides a  nuniGcr  of  ghurrie?i,  or  natit^c 
forts.  In  1HJ9  the  gross  revenue  of 
Kotah  was  estimated  at  forty-seven 
lacks  of  rupee?i.  In  18:^0  he  was  re- 
ported to  be  nearly  blind,  and  resided 
mostly  at  Gagroon,  delegating  the 
management  ot  his  aflnirit  nt  Kotah 
to  his  son  Lolljee.  The  old  legitimate 
faja  died  a  short  time  before  that 
date,  and  was  succeeded  by  hi$  son^ 
Dmcid  Singh,  who  assembled  an  army, 
and  endeavoured  lo  eject  Zalim  Singfi; 
but  the  latter  being,  in  consequence 
of  a  treaty  entered  into  in  18)8,  pro- 
tected by  the  Bengal  government,  wa< 
joined  by  a  British  detach  men  t»  which 
totally  defeated  the  legitimate  raja^ 
who  was  sut>8equently  compelled  to 
give  up  five-six  tenths  of  his  revenue 
%\j  delVay  the  expense  of  conquering 
himself.  In  1824  another  di^turbancep 
raised  by  Bulwunt  Singh,  uncle  to 
the  reigning  prince  of  Boondee,  was 
suppreitsed  by  the  British  and  Kotah 
troops,  after  considerable  bloodshedj 
in  which  Bulwunt  and  most  of  his 
adherents  perished,  Zalim  Singh 
died  in  18£5,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Madhoo  Singh,  who  made  a 
considerable  addition  to  the  allow* 
a  nee  assigned  for  the  support  of  his 
nominal  sovcrei!^,  who  nevertheleaa 
continued  discontented.  When  the 
old  regent  died,  an  elfort  was  made 
by  the  Britifih  government  to  form  a 
separate  principality  for  his  family,  a 
measure  which  it  was  expected  would 
simplify  our  connexion  with  Kotah, 
and  terminate  the  perpetual  collisions 
of  a  prince  and  regent.  In  order  to 
reconcile  Madhoo  Singh  to  this  ar- 
rangement, it  was  proposed  to  form 
his  principality  aunost  wholly  of 
countries  acquired  by  his  father  Za- 
lim  Singh  j  but  he  rejected  the  pro- 
position, and  said  he  would  be  justly 
disgraced  in  the  opinion  of  his  rela- 
tion!^ and  subjects,  were  he  for  his 
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own  personal  i^ranilirement  to  di^ 
member  the  priitdpality  of  vrhich  he 
had  chaise, — ( FaUarion^  Aftdeoiwtf 
PuUic  AfS.  n^fcumenit.  Tod,  Fnii- 
sep  ,  ^  c.  ) 

KoT  AH. — A  town  in  the  province  of 
Ajmeer,  the  cnpltal  of  the  preceding 
pnDcipiiLity,  fiituated  on  the  ca^t  side 
of  the  Chunihul,  150tnile»  E.  from 
Ajmcer  city;  lat,  Ifi'  N.,  Ion.  75^ 
4y  E.  ThtH  in  B  large,  populous^  and 
irregularly  built  place^  with  hand- 
aoine  haziiiir«  well  stocked  with  mer* 
chnndbe,  and  it  contains  an  nnnmint 
number  of  i»ubsranaal-looking  private 
honses,  het»ides  abimdanceur  tern  pies ; 
but  no  public  edtftce  of  note,  except 
the  raja^a  palace.  The  entrances 
to  the  city  are  protected  by  double 
gateways,  and  the  walls  covered  by 
an  outer  ditch^  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock.  The  palace,  a  large  pile  of 
buildings  and  rendered  conspicuous 
by  iti  tof^y  white  turretfi,  ia  enclosed 
by  a  separate  fortification*  Under 
the  city  walU,  towards  the  norths 
within  a  garden,  are  the  chetrees 
of  farmer  rajas,  large  structures  of 
the  kind,  some  of  marble  highly  or- 
namented with  mythological  devices 
in  relievo.  The  bed  of  the  Chumbul 
here  is  deep  and  narrow,  and  the 
banks  on  both  sides  are  of  rock.  The 
principal  inhabitants  are  Rajpoots; 
but  the  popubtion  includes  many  of 
the  commercial  classes,  who  carry  on 
an  active  traffic,  and  n»anufacture 
clotli  and  other  articles  adapted  for 
native  consumption.  —  (Fuliarton^ 
Malcolm,  ^c.) 

KoTAUE. — A  town  in  Travancore, 
fourteen  miles  M»W.  from  Cape  Co- 
morin  ;  lat.  ^  IS'  N.,  Ion.  77*'4r 

KoT^f  CataJ. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gujerat,  ten  miles  from 
Dholka;  lat.  22*4fK     Ion.  7^  25'  E. 

KoTEOHuii. — 'A  petty  chiefship  and 
British  military  outpost  in  Northern 
Huidosian,  situated  between  the 
Sutuleje  and  Jumna,  and  by  some 
reckoned  among  the  twelve  lordships. 
To  the  N,  W.  it  is  bounded  by  Koom- 
harsein ;  to  the  S,  W.  b  v  Burowlee ; 
on  the  south  tt  has  Bukun^  and  to 
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the  east  Pnondur  and  Joohul.  ft  waa 
originally  a  dependency  of  Keonthul, 
and  afterwards  of  Bussaher  \  but  be- 
fore the  Cork  ha  invasion  had  long 
been  independent  of  both.  The  ra- 
na  residea  at  Koteghur,  which  is  a 
place  of  some  strength,  but  there  is 
no  other  fortress  within  its  limit*. 
Lat.  3P  IB'  N.  Ion.  77''  2S'  E.,  6.634 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This 
district  is  only  separated  from  the 
native  states  of  Cooloo,  Sukait,  and 
Mundee,  by  the  Sutuleje,  which  cir- 
cumstance, together  with  the  nature 
of  a  country  thinly  inhabited,  and 
inier!iected  by  deep  and  almost  im- 
pervious dells,  where  every  path  and 
road  affords  facilities  both  for  the 
commission  and  concealment  of  mur- 
der, render  an  efficient  police  almost 
impracticable.  The  climate  is  similar 
to  ihnt  of  the  south  of  England. — 
{Lituti.  Roii  mid  WMcr,  Gerard^ 

KoTEGHua  f  CatagharaJ. — A  town 
in  Northern  Hindostan,  the  capital 
of  the  preceding  ehiefship,  situated 
on  a  declivity  of  the  Whartoo  moun- 
tain, near  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutu- 
leje; lat.  3i°  19'  N*,  Ion.  7^  E.. 
6,034  feet  above  the  lavel  of  the 
sea.  Hemp,  various  grains,  pulsef^ 
peaches,  apricots,  filberts,  walnuts, 
ginger,  turmeric,  and  other  roots  are 
raised  here,  and  resinous  extracts, 
such  as  pitch  and  turpentine,  pro- 
cured*  It  has  been  remarked  that 
the  intojticating  quality  of  the  opium 
manufactured  at  Kotcghur  much  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  same  drug  raised 
on  the  plains  of  Hindostan. — IMcutm* 

KoTtetiAK. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Mai  wa,  pergunnah  of  Ashta.  which 
in  1820  contained  800  houses;  lat. 
23"^  7'N„  lon.  7b^d6'E. 

KoTEiKE. — ^A  small  town  in  the 
province  of  Malwa,  situated  on  the 
river  Parbutty,  in  the  pergunnah  of 
Shujawulpoor  ;  lat,  23*  52r  N„  Ion, 
r6*53'E. 

KoTGHua  Peak. — A  loflv  peak  in 
the  province  of  Lahore,  division  of 
Cooloo.  fifteen  miles  N«N.E,  from 
Rampoor  in  Buasaher ;  lat*  3r  4(r 
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ton,  77°  WK,  17,3aa  stove  the 
levti  of  the  aeau 

KoTHAiJA. — A  lordship  in  North* 
cro  Hmdostnn,  dCiiAtcd  between  the 
Sululeje  and  Jumna»  It  conaiits 
principally  of  a  tmrrow  strip  of  land 
iDoacEy  pliin,  and  under  euldvanon, 
itretching  along  the  led  bank  of  the 
Gumbhur,  betvieen  Keonthul  and 
MahLogh*  It  was  formerly  a  depen^ 
dency  of  Keonthul » and  with  the  rest 
of  the  hiU  states  fell  under  the  Gork- 
ha  domination  in  1804;  but  in  1814 
took  an  active  part  on  the  sidt  of  the 
British  goTernment ;  iat.  3(r°57'N., 
Ion.  77"4'E.,thirtvJtwo miles  N.N.W, 
from  Nahan.  —  (Sir  D*  Ochiertony, 
Lieut*  Hon,  fi-c) 

KotiLLAH. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Detht,  thirty-two  miles 
W.S.W.  from  Sirhind;  lat.  3tf*3r  N., 
Ion,  75^5rE. 

KoTfti)^. — A  large  town  in  the  pro" 
vlnce  of  Malwa,  situated  on  the 
Gunjan  rtverj  twenty  miles  E*  by 
of  Hindis^  and  seventeen  by  E,  of 
Uurdah  ;  Ut,  22^  26'  N*,  Ion.  77*'  17' 
E.  The  exact  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  acquUitions  made  In  ibi« 
quarter  in  1818  by  the  British  govern- 
ment from  the  Nagpoor  raja  and  Sin- 
dim,  runs  through  this  town,  Sindia*s 
territory  lying  west  of  it. 

KoTRAn. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Allahabad^  situated  on  the  north 
aide  of  the  Beiwa  rivef,  eighty  miles 
S.E.  from  Oualior;  lat,  ^5°  63"  N., 
Ion.  79^1i'E. 

KotiTE* — A  town  on  the  Malabar 
CQ^i,  thirty  miles  S,  by  E.  from  Ca- 
licut ;  lat,  W  50'  N.,  Ion,  75^  ^7'  E. 

KowLAa  fCaii^iijJ, — A  district  in 
the  Hyderabad  province,  bounded  on 
three  aides  by  the  Manjera  river, 
which  here  makes  an  extraordinary 
deep  bend.  The  interior  hi  almost 
unknown,  but  from  the  import  of  its 
name,  it  it  probably  mountanous. 
The  town  of  Kowlaa  stands  in  lat. 
I8''U'  N.,  Ion,  77"  47'  E.,  eighty  miles 
N.W»  from  Hyderabad, 

KowaAH^^A  town  m  %hm  province 
ofCuteh^  surrounded  by  an  imtnense 


morass  named  the  Runn,  tMrty-eklff 
miles  from  Bhooj  i  Ut.  £3*  4<r  N., 
Ion,  69^  44" 

KowaiL£K4ovR. — A  town  In  the 
Gujerat  peninsula,  ten  mile$  N.N.W, 
from  Diu  Point  |  lat.  20'  4^  N,,  Ion, 
70*  50'  E. 

KaAKATOA  IsLE.^An  i&land  in  the 
Eastern  Heas,  the  soulhernaiost  of  a 
groupe  !iituated  in  the  s traits  of  Sun- 
da.  It  has  a  high  peaked  hill  at  the 
south  end,  which  Lies  in  lat.  6°  W  S*, 
and  105"  15' E.  The  whole  circuit 
of  the  island  h  not  more  than  ten 
mi  lea.  This  island  is  esteemed 
healthy,  when  compared  with  the 
neighbouring  countries^  and  contaias 
a  hot  spring,  which  the  natives  use 
as  a  bath*  The  whole  island  is  co- 
vered with  trees ^  except  particular 
spots,  which  the  natives  have  cleared 
for  rice  fields* — (Caplain  A'lwg,  4  c') 

KaAw  (Itthmui  o/y.— This  isthmus 
connects  the  Mala^  peninsula  with 
the  continent  of  Asia,  and  in  the  nar- 
rowest part  docs  not  e}iceed  ninety- 
seven  miles  from  sea  to  sea.  Its  name 
appears  to  have  been  taken  from 
KraWy  said  to  be  a  small  Inland  villi^e 
between  Chaiya  and  Choomphoon* 

The  route  from  Mergul  to  Choom- 
phoofl  lies  along  the  aea-coast  aa  far 
as  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pak-Chan, 
which  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Beiigal, 
then  up  that  river  to  the  Siamese 
post  of  Pak-Chan,  about  the  centre 
of  the  iithiBus,  and  then  by  land  to 
Choomphoon  on  the  gulf  of  Siam, 
The  exact  position  oi  the  Pakchan 
river  has  not  yet  been  ascertained, 
but  its  mouth  is  probably  somewhere 
about  lat.  11°  5'  about  eiahty 
miles  south  of  Mergui ;  the  whole  of 
which  intervening  coast  is  said  to  be 
a  labyrinth  of  creeks  and  channels. 
Many  native  travellers  declare  that 
it  is  quite  practicable  to  make  a  navi- 
gable canal  across  the  isthmus  of 
Kraw  by  joining  the  Pak-Chan  and 
Choomphoon  rivers.  The  first  said 
to  he  a  considerable  river,  broad  and 
deep  throughout :  the  Choomphoor 
has  a  very  windin|  course,  with 
sandy  bed.   Both  riven  are  said  t 
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be  free  from  rocka^  or  any  intervening 
hiUy  ground ;  in  fact,  according  to 
native  flccounis,  they  already  ftomo- 
tinaea  unite  during  high  spring  tidei* 
Up  to  the  post  of  Pak-cban  occu- 
pies two  flowing  tides  in  boats,  the 
rest  of  the  journey  is  usually  pursued 
by  travellers  on  foot.  In  1 8^  a  Sia- 
nyese  guard  of  ntstty  persons  were 
statiofied  at  ?ak«chan  village^  and  re* 
lieved  monthly  from  Chooujphocjii,' — 
(C&ptaitt  Burnett  4*^.) 

KmrsHKA  RivER. — This  river  haa 
iu  source  at  MahabiHytir,  among  the 
western  ghauts,  and  not  more  than 
forty-two  miles  in  a  straight  direction 
from  the  west  eoast  of  India.  From 
thence  it  proceeds  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  until  it  paRtes  Meritch, 
where  iti  bulk  in  greatly  increased 
by  the  junction  of  the  Warna  river, 
formed  by  a  variety  of  streamlet  a 
that  fall  from  the  ghauts.  Afccr  this, 
bending  more  to  Hie  eastward,  It  re- 
ceives the  addition  of  the  Malpuiba, 
Gutpurba,  Beema,  an  J  Toombudra, 
and  with  an  augmented  volume  pro- 
ceed.«i  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  where  it 
forms  the  north ern  boundary  of  the 
Guntoor  circar.  During  Its  course, 
whlchf  including  winding^^  may  be 
estitiittted  at  700  miles,  it  waters  and 
fertilizes  the  provinces  of  Bejapoor, 
Baeder,  and  Hyderabad,  and  tne  Bri- 
tish diittricts  of  Palnaud,  Guntoor, 
and  CondupUlyi 

The  course  of  the  Krishna  being 
for  the  moat  part  through  a  moun- 
tainou^s  country,  and  at  a  considerable 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sen, 
its  channel  is  of  iregular  depth,  much 
broken  by  rocks  and  rapids,  and  liable 
to  sudden  and  extreme  Huctuaiions 
with  respect  to  the  quantity  of  water, 
and  consequently  is  ill  adapted  for 
the  purposes  of  inland  navigation. 
For  seventy  miles  of  its  tortuous 
passage  throtigh  the  Nail  a  Mat  la  hills 
It  is  bounded  by  lofty  and  precipi- 
tous  bonks,  which  in  some  parts  rise 
to  1,000  feet  above  its  bed,  the  op- 
posite sides  of  the  chasm  correspond- 
ing in  an  e^taet  manner,  ai)d  exhibiting 
abrupt  salient  and  re-entering  angles 
facing  each  other,  which  preclude  the 


supposition  of  their  having  been  goi- 
dually  hollowed  out  by  the  action  of 
running  water.  After  its  entrance 
into  the  Northern  Circars,  large  boats 

fily  at  the  ferries;  but  in  the  high- 
ands  the  usual  floating  conveyance 
is  a  round  bamboo  wicker  basiket^ 
covered  with  half^^tanned  hirles,  and 
directed  with  padtllcs.  This  very 
primitive  vef$scl^  leaking,  bending, 
and  whirled  about  by  the  force  of 
the  current,  gives  at  firbt  an  alarming 
idea  of  insecurity^  but  the  trips  across 
are  so  short,  that  there  is  little  real 
danger.  Indeed,  for  the  passage  of 
so  rapid  a  torrent  as  the  Krishna, 
there  is  much  convenience  in  a  vehi- 
cle which  may  t>e  carried  on  a  man's 
head  to  any  point  of  crossing,  and 
strike  the  rocks  and  stones  without 
damage.  Their  ability  to  carry  heavy 
burthens  Is  such  that  they  have  been 
employed  to  transport  artillery. 

The  term  Krishna  Btgnifiea  black, 
or  dark  blue,  and  is  the  name  of  the 
favourite  deity  of  the  Brahminleal 
Hindoos, — an  incarnation  of  Vishnu, 
the  preserving  power.  It  forms  the 
proper  boundary  of  the  Decern  to  the 
south,  as  understood  by  Mahomedan 
historians,  who  first  applied  the  term 
with  reference  to  the  geographical 
situation  of  Delhi.  The  ftrsi  Mus^ 
sulman  army  that  crossed  it,  was  led 
in  1810  by  Kafoor,  against  Dlioor 
Summooder,  the  capital  of  Bcllal 
Deo,  the  sovereign  of  Karnata,a  Hin- 
doo empire  which  comprehended  all 
the  elevated  table- 1  and  above  the 
ea-slern  and  western  chain  of  ghaut 
mountains^  It  is  much  richer  in  gems 
than  its  neighbour  the  Godavery,  or 
probably  than  any  river  of  Hindostan  j 
for  in  the  Palnaud  Circar^  during  the 
dry  season,  diamonds,  cat'a-cyes, 
onyxes^  and  chatcedoniea  are  asserted 
to  be  found,  and  also  a  minute  por- 
tion of  gold*  —  (H^ilkif  Futlarlcft^ 
Moor^  He^tf  Vojfsey,  ^c) 

KucKEftETLEE. — -A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Allahabad,  thirty^eight  miles 
S.  by  W.  from  Callinger ;  lat.  24^  36' 
N,,  Ion, 

KuDDAiTNA.^A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gujerat,  eighty  mile*  E,  by 
m2 
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N.  from  Abmeaabfld;  Ut.  23^  WN,, 

KvPowftA. — A  tmitn  town  in  the 
provincif  ofAgrat  ^even  miles  5.£. 
from  Ka]pc«  ;  Ul  W  W  N.,  loo.  7^^ 

KijicowEit, — A  town  in  ibe  pro- 
vince of  Ajmecr,  and  zemindar^  <if 
Row  Rata  Bheem  Sing  of  Auniara. 
eight  miles  from  Rampoora.  Here 
li  a  fine  hiLUfurt,  beneath  which  lies 
the  lown  near  thcr  river  Lossee ; 
there  in  aLso  a  fine  tank  on  the  east 
side  of  the  town. — (Mukoim^  ^cS] 

HuixtrKDA* — A  am  ail  town  in  the 
province  of  Agra,  seventeen  inllea 
from  Jaloun  ;  laL  25^  bT  N., 
ion.  79°55'E. 

KuLiTAs, — A  powerful^  imlcpen- 
dent,  and  civilized  nation,  reported 
to  e%i%t  between  the  mountains  bor- 
dering on  Asaam  and  the  country  of 
the  grand  Lama,  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  Knlita  country  is 
traverised  by  the  Sanpoo  river* 

KcrLLiN  JEKA  f  Calinmra), — A  large 
fortified  village  in  the  province  of 
GmeraC^  princinaliyr  of  Ban  swam, 
eignt  miles  StS.W*  from  the  town  of 
Banawara ;  lat.  N.,  )on.  74^25' 

£«  In  1820  it  was  the  liead-quartera 
of  a  petty  Hajpoot  chief  named  Go- 
laub  Singh.^f  JWa/i?o/f«,  ^e.) 

Ki'LLuM  (Cai^mJ, — A  district  in 
the  province  of  Berar,  belonging  to 
the  Ni^m,  situated  between  the 
nineteenth  and  twenty-first  degrees 
of  north  ladtude,  anti  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  Wurda.  Respecting 
this  district  nothing  further  k  known. 

KuKAOK  fXiimauJ.^A  district  in 
Northern  Hiodostan,  which,  as  regu- 
lated since  the  Brittish  conquest,  com* 
prebends  the  whole  tract  of  country 
between  the  Ganges  and  the  Cab, 
from  the  plains  to  the  highest  pinna- 
cle of  the  Himalaya,  which  space  in- 
cludes a  Large  portion  of  the  Gurwal 
province  south-east  of  the  Alacanan- 
da,  while  the  Cali  river  on  the 
cast  forms  a  natural  and  well-de- 
fined boundary  towards  Nepatd,  The 


other  geographical  divt^ons  are  Ku- 
maoii  Proper,  Painkhandi,  nnd  Bhu- 
tant,  witbm  the  iim its  of  which  b  the 
pass  of  Niti,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  CRrlie^it  and  most  frequented  route 
into  Chinese  lartary*  The  area  of 
the  whole  may  be  e^timateil  at  7.000 
square  miks,  Kumaon  Proper  is 
separated  from  the  Gurwnl  province 
by  a  ran^  of  mountains,  in  which 
stands  the  village  of  Cbfringi  lat* 
30^  6' N. 

From  the  northern  margin  ©f  the 
Rohikund  plains  to  the  snowy  peak» 
of  the  Himalaya,  the  territory  of 
Kumaon  presents}  a  continued  suc- 
cession of  high  niountai«ous  ridges, 
joined  and  intersected  by  cross  ridges, 
and  irregular  angles  of  every  variety 
of  form,  but  the  whole  mass  becoming 
gradually  more  elevated  the  further 
north*  When  viewed  from  a  lofty  p^, 
the  surface  appears  one  vast  and  tu- 
multuous ocean  of  mountains,  hound- 
ed only  by  the  more  stupendous 
ridge  of  never-melting  snow,  which 
tower*  in  the  back-ground  in  still 
and  spotless  majesty*  There  are  no 
alluvial  vaUeys  here  as  in  Nepaul,, 
nor^  strictly  speiiking,  are  there  any 
valleys,  for  the  narrow  irregtilar  dells 
which  intervene  between  the  ridges 
are  not  entitled  to  that  appellation. 
The  belt  of  jungle  that  skirts  the  baae 
of  the  Kumaon  bills  OLnnot  be  de- 
scribed as  a  forest^  the  groves  of 
kuth,  and  groups  of  saul,  sjsboo^ 
and  other  trees,  being  inter?^persed 
with  extensive  plains  of  high,  reedy 
grass,  where  scarcely  a  tree^  or  even 
shrub,  is  to  be  seen.  As  the  hills 
are  approached  the  tree  jungle  be- 
comes thicker,  and  the  savannahs 
less  frequent  and  extefisive. 

On  entering  the  lower  range  of 
hills,an  almost  uninterrupted  forest  ia 
met  with,  containing  larger  and  finer 
trees  than  those  of  the  plain,  in  some 
parts  tolerably  free  from  grass  and 
underwood,  wbicb  latter  entirely  dis- 
appears when  the  height  of  2,500  feet 
is  attained,  where  the  tropical  tribes 
give  place  to  the  fir,  oaL,  and  rho- 
ilodendron.  Here  every  rock  and 
bough  becomes  hoary  with  llcbens 
and  mosses,  and  every  branch  over- 
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hung  with  fern  ;  whili  ihe  road-side 
is  lined  with  wild  raspberry  and  bar* 
berry  bushes},  ncttle^^  thistles,  &nd 
blackthorns  The  WfiUow,  and  a  sort 
of  bastard  holly,  are  also  frequent  ^ 
the  tnutberry  not  uncommon,  and 
1*1  Id  pears  of  a  very  bod  quality,  and 
not  larger  than  a  walnut,  universal, 
Ac  a  still  greater  height,  majestic 
groves  of  the  Deodar  pine  arc  dia- 
covered,  and  the  birch  becomes 
nbutidaat  as  the  distance  from  the 
«nowy  mountains  decreases.  When 
-the  European  vegetation  coBpaienee!* 
the  forest-like  appearance  cea^ses; 
the  trees  are  collected  in  detached 
groves,  there  la  no  long  prass,  and  un- 
ctcfwood  is  only  seen  in  occasional 
fiatches.  Many  p^rts  of  Kumaon, 
and  more  especially  about  Almoru, 
Is  rera ark ofbly  open,  bleak,  and  naked^ 
The  tea  plant  grows  wild  through- 
out Kumaon,  but  cannot  be  made  use 
of  from  an  emetic  quality  which  it 
poasesiiea.  This  possibly  might  be 
removed  by  cultivation,  but  the  ex- 
periment has  not  yet  been  tried. 

Contrary  to  what  might  have  been 
anticipated,  tigers  are  numerotia  in 
fC  11  mac  11,  although  it  contains  litlle 
jungle,  whtch  in  the  plains  would  be 
considered  fit  cover  for  ihti  antmaL 
The)'  have  been  discovered  even  on 
the  confines  of  tlie  snowy  peaks,  but 
they  are  observed  to  disappear  as 
the  winter  advances ;  and  probably 
follow  the  annual  migrations  of  the 
peasantry  and  their  cattle  to  the  low 
countries.  The  severity  of  the  win- 
ter here  is  so  de^itructivc  to  cattle, 
that  many  villages  are  then  wholly 
deserted  by  the  inhabitants,  who  mt^ 
grate  with  their  flocks  to  the  skirts  of 
the  lower  saul  forest,  where  they  find 
a  mild  climate  and  abundance  of  pas- 
turage* The  game  most  frequently 
met  with  is  the  wild  pheasant,  black 
partridge,  and  chuckore ;  woodc!Oi!k5, 
tUough  occaaioTially  met  with  in  the 
winter,  are  istill  more  rare.  Of  the 
European  singing  birdM,  the  blacks 
bird  alone  is  an  inhabitant  of  Ku- 
maon,  and  he  has  not  been  often 
seen,  and  still  more  rarely  heard. 
It  is  probable  that  the  more  elevated 
regions  contains  the  prccioua  raetala. 


from  the  well-known  fact,  that  the 
«ands  of  every  mountain  stream  are 
a^iduously  Kashed  for  gold -dust  at 
the  points  where  their  rapidity  di- 
minishes^ 

Like  the  rest  of  Ho ri hern  Hin- 
dostan,  Kumaon  is  a  very  thinly 
peopled  country;  indeed,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  all  the  origi* 
nal  and  impure  tribes  have  either 
been  destroyed  or  converted.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  there  are 
6,000  famiiies  of  Brahmins  scattered 
through  the  district,  and  it  is  na^ 
tural  to  suppose  that  so  large  a  body 
of  a  comparatively  enlightened  fra- 
ternity, has  tended  considermbly  to 
influence  the  manners  of  the  htU'- 
natives  in  this  (|uarter,  among  whom 
a  degree  of  eHeminacy  is  fiercepiible, 
not  usually  characterestic  of  an  nl- 
pi  ne  o  rigi  n ,  J  n  f act ,  duH  ng  the  ti  me 
of  the  Kumaon  rajas,  the  principality 
was  wholly  under  a  Brahminical  go- 
vernment, principally  of  the  astro] o- 
gic  caste,  who  raised  and  deposed  the 
chieBi  at  pleasureu  None  of  thcs« 
Brahmin«  are  aboriginal,  but  the  dato 
of  their  introduction  has  never  beea 
ascertained.  The  Ehasiyas  are  m 
Dumerous  class,  and  fairer  than  the 
natives  of  tlie  plains.  Their  com- 
plexion may  be  described  as  a  dirty 
white,  resembling  that  of  the  Tartars 
and  Chinefie,  but  a  shade  darker^ 
while  the  shape  and  variety  of  their 
features  pn>ve  a  Hindoo  derivation. 

The  influence  of  an  oppre^f  ive  go- 
vernment, in  extingutsning  all  the 
natural  springs  of  huit»an  indus- 
try and  enterprtze,  was  never  more 
strongly  felt  than  by  the  effect  that  of 
the  Gorkhas  has  had  on  the  natives 
of  Kumaon^  The  Khasiya  had  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  be  regularly  rob- 
bed of  whatever  super tiuity  he  ac- 
quired, that  gain,  before  the  British 
conquest,  had  ceased  to  bavc  any 
attraciione*  Even  now,  he  works 
only  to  satisfy  the  immediate  era* 
vings  of  nature,  and  beyond  the  mea* 
sure  requisite  for  their  gratification 
his  labour  may  be  compelledj  but  it 
not  to  be  purchased  at  any  price  |  and 
probably,  one  generation  at  least, 
must  pass  away  before  the  Kumaonio 
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wit  I  acquire  ft  dlitmct  nation  of  per*' 
Bonni  property*  The  utone  housca 
io  the  towns  arc  more  spacioui  and 
coTmnodious  than  thove  of  the  pbina 
occupied  by  indivridunLi  of  a  similar 
description  in  the  lower  provinces, 
but  many  of  the  peasantry,  more 
especially  towards  the  southern  fron- 
tier, nre  wretchedly  lodged  in  mud 
and  ^itraw  huts^two  or  three  of  whicht 
collected  in  some  Bheltercd  hollow, 
form  a  hamlet*  Level  nurfnces  copa- 
hie  of  retaining  molfiture  being  un- 
known, the  hills  are  cut  into  terraces 
rising  above  each  other  in  regular 
gradation,  which  in  Ea^itern  Kumaon 
are  planted  with  waruya,  the  tnost 
ccimmon  grain  from  Almora  to  the 
Cali  riven  In  1810  attempts  were 
made  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of 
potatoes,  for  which  the  soil,  seasons, 
and  climate,  seems  peculiarly  well 
adapted;  but  the  chnractmstic  apa^ 
thy  of  the  Khasiyas  has  been  found  a 
great  impediment  to  this  and  all  other 
endeavours  at  improvement*  The 
abundance  of  fine  running  streams 
throughout  Northern  Hinda?itan  has 
led  lo  the  almost  universal  adoption 
of  the  water*miU,  a  machine  wholly 
unknown  in  the  lower  regions,  and 
here  one  of  the  very  rudest  descrip- 
tion. 

The  Nusserce  battalions  and  other 
disciplined  hill-corps  are  composed 
principally  of  men  who  served  under 
the  Gorkhas,  and  are  probably  most- 
ly of  the  Magar  race.  Their  com- 
plexions are  rather  darker  than  those 
of  the  Khasiyas^  and  their  features^ 
although  in  some  respects  dissimilar^ 
decidedly  indicate  a  Tartar  origin* 
Indeed,  their  scju  a  re-built,  short  ata^ 
turcj  broad  bony  visages,  and  some 
other  peculiarities,  assimilate  more 
nearly  to  the  Scotch  high  lander. 
Since  this  district  came  under  the 
British  rule,  excellent  roads  have 
been  constructed  from  Rohilcund  to 
Almora  by  the  Bamoury  pass,  and 
from  Almora  to  the  civil  station  of 
Hawellbaugh ;  other  communicationK 
have  also  been  rendered  practicable, 
and  bouses  built  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  European  traveller*  With 
thc^  exceptiona  ikm  district  may  be 


described  as  without  pnbUc  roads* 

and  few  of  the  pathways  are  practi- 
cable for  loaded  cattle.  Various  rude 
and  perilous  inventions  have  been  re- 
sorted to  for  the  purpose  of  crossing 
a  preeipiti>u8  ravine  or  impassabla 
torrents  hut  the  tiimplest  and  most 
universal  in  the  sangha,  which  Kome- 
limes  consists  of  only  a  single  log 
thrown  across  from  rock  to  rock,  at 
others  two  or  three  logs  joined  to- 
gether horizontally,  and  sometimes 
a  still  more  complicated  arrangement 
of  logs  of  this  last  description.  Seve- 
ral excellent  hill  bridges  have  been 
constructed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. 

The  religious  edifices  ofKtimaon 
are  not  numerous,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  small  stone  buildings, 
covered  with  pent-house  roofs  of 
slate,  and  usually  erected  on  some 
remarkahle  eminence,  amidst  a  dark 
grove  of  the  Deodhar  pine,  a  noble 
and  sombre  tree,  selected  by  the 
mountain  Hindoos  as  a  substitute 
for  the  peepul  and  burgot  of  the 
plains.  The  only  other  public  build- 
ings worthy  of  notice  are  the  smaM 
reservoirs  or  bowliesj  erected  by 
pious  individuals  to  collect  the 
waters  of  a  spring  ;  but  in  dimen- 
sions they  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  spacious  bowlies  of  Lower 
Hindo^tan.  In  most  mountainous 
countries  the  vulgar  computation 
of  distance  is  eviremely  indefinite, 
and  has  reference  more  to  the  time 
occupied  and  difficulties  of  the  road, 
than  the  space  moved  over,  the 
consequence  of  which  is  that  when 
a  Khasiya  is  asked  how  far  it  is  to 
a  particular  station,  he  will  reply, 
"  that  depends  on  the  burthen  a  man 
has  to  carry*" 

In  1820,  tbe  juHsdiction  of  the 
commissioner  for  the  affairs  of  Ku- 
maon,  civil,  fiscal  and  judicial,  com- 
prehended the  whole  tract  of  country 
from  the  Bhagirathi  (tbe  Ganges)  to 
the  Call,  including  the  town  of  Se- 
rinagur.  The  great  snowy  range  of 
the  Himalaya  comes  also  within  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  British  do- 
minions, which  e^e tends  to  tbe  first 
Tnrtir  villages  beyond  those  pinna- 
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tlet.  At  the  above  date  the  total  reve- 
nue estimated  at  only  one  and  a 
half  lacks  of  rupees :  besides  half  a 
lack  from  the  Deyrah  Doon  collected 
at  Saharunpoor.  Those  derived  from 
the  territories  between  the  Sutuleje 
and  Jumna  are  collected  by  the  inili- 
lary  com  roan  d  ant  i  at  Deyrah  and 
Subhattoo.  These  receipts,  however, 
do  not  cover  the  expenditure  of  the 
British  establishnienls  within  the 
htlUp  which  amounts  on  an  average 
to  eiglkt  lacks  of  rupees  per  iinnum. 
Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  sa- 
cerdotal class,  the  landed  proprietors 
in  Ktimaon  were  raore  favoured  by 
the  Gorkha'3  than  any  other  of  their 
conquered  sabjects,  and  in  the  netgh^ 
bourhood  of  A 1  mora  the  buds  are 
itill  principaMy  possessed  by  the  sa- 
cred order,  who  also  under  the  Gork- 
h&s,  as  indeed  at  present^  tilled  all 
the  revenue  departments. 

The  rajas  of  Kumaon  and  Gnrwal 
iprung  from  the  same  family^  some 
liccount  of  which  will  be  found  under 
the  last  named  article.  Abul  Fazet^ 
who  in  describes  the  Ku- 

maon aiountainsj,  ascribes  to  them 
the  production  of  a  great  many  arti- 
cles, which  probably  only  made  a 
transit  over  them  from  the  north* 
The  seat  of  government  was  formerly 
at  Champavatj  on  the  Cali  river, 
iouth-east  from  Almora,  which  latter 
became  the  modern  capital  about  two 
centuries  ago.  Their  possessions  be- 
low the  hills  were  mostly  wrested 
from  the  raja  by  AU  Mahomed  the 
Hohiila^  In  1 730  the  Gorkhas  hav- 
ing defeated  the  Kumaon  chief,  pur^ 
«ued  him  to  Almora,  where  after 
Another  engagement,  in  which  the 
Gorkhas  were  again  successful  the 
conquest  of  the  principality  was  ef- 
fected, and  the  ruling  Brahmins  con- 
ciliated by  bribes  and  promises.  Bo- 
fore  the  acquiifition  of  the  districts 
ceded  by  the  nabob  of  Oude,  the 
impression  of  the  Chinese  power  had 
been  gradually  pervading  the  hills, 
for  in  1802,  when  Mr.  Gott  was  de- 
puted by  Sir  Henry  Weliealey  to  ex^ 
smtne  the  forests  of  Kumaon,  the 
Gorkha  commander  expressed  great 
apprehension  that  his  arrival  would 


tie  communicated  to  the  Emperor  of 
China,  who  had  threatened  to  depose 
the  Nepaul  Ea]a  if  he  permitted 
Europeans  to  explore  hia  country. 

In  1815  this  territory  was  acquired 
by  the  British  government  after  ashon 
and  spirited  campaign,  and  its  cli- 
mate approximating  so  nearly  to  that 
of  Europe,  it  may  be  considered 
among  the  advantages  incident  to  its 
conquest,  that  it  o^ers  so  near  an 
asylum  to  the  Europeans  of  the  upper 
provinces,  attacked  by  any  of  the 
disea^ies  peculiar  to  warm  latitudes. 
In  these  cases  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  an  adequate  re^si deuce 
at  Almora  would  be  equally  efficient 
with  a  voyage  to  England,  and  it  li 
always  at  hand,  a  journey  from  any  of 
the  principal  stations  in  Oude  or  the 
Doab  being  easily  performed  in  less 
than  three  weeks.  In  order  to  faci- 
litate  this  journey,  and  render  its. 
beneBts  more  accessible,  government 
has  formed  a  regular  cstHblishment^ 
and  purchased  houses  in  Almora  for 
the  accommodation  of  valet  udinariana 
whose  state  of  health  required  a  tem- 

Up  to  the  conclusion  of  1816,  the 
Bengal  government  rather  discourag- 
ed any  attempt  to  open  a  trade  with 
Tartary  through  the  Himalaya  range 
of  mountains,  being  apprehenfiive 
lest,  in  the  state  of  affau-s  on  the 
Lossa  frontier,  the  jealouuy  of  the 
Chinese  might  be  excited  by  any  ap- 
pearance of  augmented  communica- 
tion, which  apprehensions  were  after- 
wards discovered  to  be  unfounded, 
and  measures  have  in  consequence 
been  adopted  for  promoting  the  in- 
tercourse, A  portion  of  land  lying 
near  the  base  of  the  snowy  ridge  is 
occupied  by  Bhootaes,  who  are  un- 
derstood also  to  possess  landa  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  mount  alas,  held 
either  directly  from  the  government 
of  China  or  from  its  tributary  stales. 
These  persons  have  always  shown  a 
very  favourable  disposiliou  towards 
their  European  protectors,  md  fa- 
vourable settlements  were  in  1816 
made  with  them  for  the  lands  they 
occupy  south  of  the  snowy  moun- 
tains. —  iFuUartmt  Bapir,  Traii^ 
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Buchanan^  ^eJ) 

KuMBiLUA  for  SuryaJ.^A  town 
in  the  Gujerat  peninsula,  subjecr  to 
the  Jam  of  Noanagur,  and  fitnated 
near  the  pulf  of  Cutch  ;  lat,  ^  12' 
N.,  Ion.  W  46'  E,  ThU  pbcc  is 
populous  and  contains  many  houses, 
inhabited  by  Gogla  Br»hmini,  who 
are  uttendants  on  Runchor  (an  in- 
carnatbn  of  Viahnn)  at  Dwaraca^ 

KuNPoda  Tewi'Le. — A  temple  in 
Northern  H  in  dost  an,  fifteen  miles 
W.N.W.  from  Almora ;  lat.  29''  38' 
N.,  Ion.  22^  E,,  6,377  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

KtJMULNEtti*— A  strong  fort  in  the 
province  of  Ajmeer,  which  had  been 
recently  usuriied  by  Sindio  and  bis 
eommander  Jeswunt  Row  Bhow,  bat 
which  in  1818  was  restored  to  the 
Rana  of  Odeypoor,  itfl  legitimate 
oovereign, 

Kd  14  AW  OB  (Khattawer).  —  A  re- 
mote  and  rugged  district  of  Biiaaahef 
In  Northern  Hindostan,  which  com- 

and  ita  different  feeders,  from  lat*  31° 
SS'N.,  Ion.  77^  47'  to  lat.  31^  51' 
N.,  lon-TS**  4r  E.  On  the  north  and 
east  it  ia  conterminous  with  the  Chi- 
nese poi^seasionji,  and  on  the  west 
with  the  Tartar  pergunnah  of  Han- 
gnrang,  also  fiiibject  to  Bussaher* 
It  borders  on  Lahdack  and  Cooloo, 
a  mountain  state  in  Lahore,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Sutuleje,  It  may 
be  said  to  be  entirely  within  the  Hi- 
malaya range ;  for  although  extend- 
ing forty-tfiree  miles  from  north  to 
aouth,  some  of  the  peaks  to  the  south 
rise  from  19,000  to  21,000  feet,  while 
to  the  north  the  ^gantic  Parkyal 
ridge  !i  teen  22.000  feet  hi^b.  The 
Kcuhrang  pass,  18,130  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  is  reckoned  the  boun- 
dary between  Kunawur,  and  that  por- 
tion of  Chinese  Tartary  under  the 
authority  of  the  grand  Lama  gf  Lasea. 
Tart^c  furze,  the  ordinary  fuel  of 
the  Tartar^,  was  here  found  growing 
17,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
■ea.  Within  the  snowy  mountains 
the  valley  of  the  Sutuleje  bcara  the 


nama  of  Khinawer,  or  Kuna^ufj 
which  design  ate*  a  tract  of  country 
es  ten  ding  eastward  to  Shipke^  the 
frontier  town  of  Chinese  Tartary, 
and  northward  to  Shialkar*  Kuoa- 
wur  U  properly  the  middle  district  of 
the  Sutuleje. 

A  a  may  be  inferred  from  ita  situa- 
tion, the  climate  of  Kunawur  is  bleak 
and  inhospitable,  and  great  part  of 
the  soil  unproductive^  being  in  fact  a 
mass  of  snow-covered  rocks  and  wild 
chasms.  Little  groin  is  raised,  but 
the  natives  possess  many  sheep  and 
cattle,  and  export  wool  in  considera^ 
ble  quantities,  both  raw  and  matmfac- 
tured*  In  the  remoter  tracts  the 
yak  of  Tartary,  which  yields  the 
shaggy  tail,  abounds.  The  other  ex- 
ports are  salt  (previously  imported 
from  Tibet),  dried  grapes,  currants, 
and  the  seed  of  a  particular  species 
of  pine  cone.  The  natives  of  Kuna* 
wur  also  poisess  hill  ponies  (here 
named  gounts),  asseSj  and  mules,  the 
whole,  as  well  as  goats  and  sheep, 
used  as  bensts  of  burthen,  in  the 
traffic  that  subsists  between  Hindos- 

Titwt^  Lnhdnck^  L«Bflnp  Cash- 
mere, and  Nepaul,  for  which  this  dis^ 
trict  is  a  thoroughfare.  The  Kuna- 
warics  are  much  addicted  to  trade, 
and  are  said  to  possess  so  excellent 
a  character  for  honesty  and  punc- 
tuality, that  they  are  employed  by  all 
the  surrounding  nations  as  commer- 
cial agents. 

Among  these  mountains  salt  is  the 
grand  incentive  to  discovery,  its  ab- 
sence inducing  the  natives  to  take 
long  journeys  in  search  of  this  eondi^ 
ment.  At  present  one  part  of  Ktma- 
wur  receives  its  salt  from  the  Tartar 
villages  of  Hang  and  Bekar,  situated 
on  the  Sutuleje  below  Chap  rang.  The 
Neoza  pine  (a  new  species)  produces 
a  cone,  the  seeds  of  which  fortn  an 
article  of  export,  having  the  taste 
and  flavour  of  Bweet^almonds,  By 
the  natives  thev  are  named  neozas, 
hence  the  trivial  name  of  the  tree. 

The  villages  are  not  numerous,  but 
some  are  more  substantial  than  are 
usually  seen  within  the  mountains. 
Kanam  and  Sungnam  are  two  of  the 
largf^st,  containing  about  one  hundred 
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inhabitants  cftchf  nuA  they  exhibit  a 
degree  of  wealth  and  dviliiation 
that  no  other  nioutitain  tribe  in  thb 

auarter  haj;  yet  attained.  Manj  of 
le  chief  fainilies  of  the  BuMaher 
■tate  arc  of  Ktinawur  origin,  and  it  h 
here  that  the  best  soldieri  are  pro* 
cured*  In  lUU^  the  young  raja  hav- 
ing nought  refuge  in  this  district 
from  the  pursuit  of  the  GorkhaSj  it 
was  attacked  by  that  martial  people 
who  had  subdued  Bus»aher,  but  after 
penetrating  three  days*  journey  into 
the  valley  J  they  were  compelled  to 
retreat  for  want  of  provtsiona. 

The  language  of  Kunawar  is  pecn- 
Ibr,  differing  essentially  from  tnal  of 
the  Tartars,  and  without  affinity  to 
the  other  mountain  dialects.  In  the 
Bhotea  or  Tartar  villages  here,  they 
have  the  Umrna  and  Sirma  (or  print* 
ed  and  written)  character*  of  Tibet, 
The  firsts  both  in  form  and  name,  re- 
iembles  the  Sanscrit,  The  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  are  Hindoofl,  with 
Brahmins  for  officiating  priests  ;  but 
in  some  vilbtge.'s  the  Liima  religion 
prevails.  The  natives  call  themselves 
Bhoteas. — {HerhcrL  Froicr,  HodsM^m. 

KuNDAL  fCandalaJ—A  town^  or 
rather  village,  in  the  province  of  Ben- 
gal, dijitrict  of  Tipera,  seventy-four 
miles  S*W.  by  S.  from  Dacca  |  lat 
IS'  N.,  Ion,  9r  18'  E.  The  adjacent 
country  is  almost  one  entire  forest, 
abounding  with  wild  animals^  parti- 
cularly elephants* 

KuvoAiLA, — A  town  in  the  Aj- 
meer province,  fiftv-two  miles  N.N.W. 
from  the  city  of  Jeypoor;  lat.  27^35^ 
N.,  loo.7SMS'E* 

Ki^wUAPooB. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
Tin  cc  o  fC  an  aro ,  fiftv-fi  ve  milesR  N  *W , 
from  Mangalore;  lat,  13*38^  N,,  Ion. 
74^  W  E.  This  place  stands  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  variously  named  in 
different  part*  of  its  course,  accord- 
ing to  the  denominations  of  ihe  viU 
laces  it  passes ;  it  is,  however,  gene- 
iJly  reckoned  to  mark  the  boundary 
of  North  and  South  Canara. 

KuKEoN  Pbak.— A  mountain  peak 
in  Northern  Hindostan,  twenty^two 


miles  from  Seriaagur;  lat.  3(Pr 
N.,  Ion.  70^  3  6^77  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

KuNfitTL, — A  small  walled  town  of 
a  thriving  and  populous  appearance, 
situated  tn  the  midiit  of  a  httle  tract 
of  cultivated  and  enclosed  country  in 
the  province  of  Bejopoor,  district  of 
Mudgul,  about  eJ^ty-two  miles  tra- 
velling distance  by  W,  from  the 
city  of  Bejapoor.  This  place,  althotigh 
within  the  Nizam's  boundaries,  be^ 
longed  to  the  ex-Peshwa,  and  from 
him  devolved  to  the  British  go?em- 
roen  t. — (  Fulla  rio  w,  ^c. ) 

Kusjsoju  f  Keonjher)^ — An  eoor- 
mous  zemindary  in  the  province  of 
Orissa,  district  of  Cuttack,  the  capital 
of  which,  of  the  same  name,  is  situ- 
ated about  ninety-two  miles  N*N*W, 
from  the  town  of  Cuttack  ;  lat.  9l°ai' 
N„  Ion,  85°  32'  E.  li  is  said  to  ex- 
tend 18^  miles  from  north  lo  Routh, 
and  I£d  from  east  to  west,  but  these 
areprobfibly  the  eittremeB^  In  1803 
the  raja  of  Kunjeur  was  a  powerful 
chieftain,  and  considered  independent 

of  ^hm   14^l**«-n      ■  .      ■      ■  ■ 

prior  to  that  date  he  had  rented  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Cuttack 
district.  The  recorded  proprietor 
in  1815  was  named  Jan ard ban  Bhanj, 
and  the  tribute  he  then  paid  to  the 
British  government  was  rupee* 
per  annum,  after  which  it  was  sup- 
posed he  WQuld  have  a  dear  revenue 
remaining  of  about  30,000  rupees  per 
annum,  a  very  small  sum  for  so  large 
a  surface,  producing  rice,  sugar-cane, 
cotton,  timber,  fuel,  salt,  tar,  gums, 
waK,  iron,  and  honey*  Most  of  the 
iron  exported  from  Balasore  to  Cal- 
cutta is  procured  in  this  zemindary, 
which  is  also  fertilized  by  several 
stream s»  During  the  late  cipediiion 
against  the  Coles,  Kunjeur  was  found 
to  be  for  nearly  100  miles  an  open 
cultivated  country,  only  occasionally 
interrupted  by  ridges  of  hills  and 
patches  of  jungle;  generally  speakings 
however,  the  land  fit  for  tillage  bears 
a  very  trifling  proportion  to  the  vast 
extent  of  rocks,  hills,  beds  of  torreiits, 
and  forests,  that  occupy  this  reigion. 
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KuKJToanA.-^A  10 wn  m  the  pro^ 
vinoe  of  Delhi,  which  in  180S  be- 
longed to  Rehmut  Khan,  seven  tj- 
three  miles  north  from  the  city  of 
Delhi;  Ut.29MJ'N.,lon.76^51'K 
Indrce  la  a  large  open  town,  with  a 
strong  ^hurrj  or  native  citadel ;  Kunj- 
poora  IS  smaller,  but  surrounded  by 
«  strong  watU — {Lieut.  White,  J^c) 

K  ON  IE  A. — A  town  in  ihe  province 
of  Orissa,  district  of  Cut  tack,  eighty 
miles  N»E.  from  the  town  of  Cutuck. 
This  Is  the  capital  of  one  of  the  tri- 
butary estates  in  Orissa  subject  to 
the  British  r^ulations,  the  exact  U- 
mita  of  which  have  never  been  as- 
certained, but  which  have  been  rough' 
ly  estimated  at  seventy-five  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  fifty  from 
eftst  lo  weat*  Prior  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Cuttack  by  the  firitisb,  the 
Euuka  raja,  who  possessed  this  al* 
luvial  and  unwholesome  tract,  had 
long  baffled  the  Maharattas,  and  reui' 
dered  all  their  attempts  to  subdue 
him  most  destructively  abortive^  The 
Maharattas  had  t^een  accustomed  to 

unwtefcfy  fiai-Doitomed  boats,  un« 
nian^geable  on  large  streams  or  near 
Ihe  sea,  in  consequence  of  which 
their  1 1  Ucons  true  ted  fleets  always  fell 
a  prey  to  the  raja's  light-arm ed  vei- 
lelsj  which  were  long  and  narrow, 
with  bwricadoes  to  cover  the  men, 
and  some  of  them  have  a  hundred 
paddies  or  oars.  When  these  aqua- 
drona  met,  the  Ooria  boats  moved 
quickly  round  the  heavy  Maharatta 
armada,  and  picked  off  the  men  with 
their  matchlocks,  until  the  remainder 
were  compelled  to  surrender,  when 
they  were  carried  into  a  captivity 
from  which  they  seldom  returned, 
the  pernicious  atmosphere  of  theao 
jungles  permitting  none  lo  live  but 
the  abonginca. 

On  this  account  the  Kunka  chief 
and  his  country  were  viewed  with 
infinite  horror ;  and  when  the  pro- 
vince devolved  to  the  British  povern- 
vnent^  the  sudjugation  of  this  state 
presented  a  ta^k  of  real  difficulty.  The 
perseverance  and  determination,  how« 
everi  of  the  British  troops  overcame 


evefy  obvttcle,  and  having  by  a  welf- 
concetted  enterprijte,  in  March  1805, 
captured  some  of  the  rnja'a  boats,  a 
detachment  forced  their  way  in  them 
to  Kunknghur,  which  so  staggered 
the  chieflQin's  fortitude  that  he  came 
out  and  surrendered,  and  with  this 
operation,  and  not  before,  the  con* 
quest  of  CuttHck  may  be  said  to  have 
terminated.  In  the  annual  tri- 
bute paid  to  the  British  government 
was  19,132  rupees,  and  the  estimated 
revenue  enjoyed  by  the  proprietor, 
one  lack*  The  territory  of  Kunk» 
produce*  nee  and  salt  in  large  quan^ 
tities ;  also  some  sugar-eane,  cotton, 
honey^  and  wax. — {J,  B,  Blunt ^  Ekk* 

KuN&uL^ — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Delhi,  district  of  Saharunpoor, 
situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  about  two  miles  south  from 
Hurdwar*  Thb  place  is  almost  en- 
tirely composed  of  lar^c  and  hand- 
some stone  edifices  built  for  the  ac^ 
commodation  of  pilgrims  resorting  to 
Hurdwarp  intermixed  with  fantastic 
Hindoo  temples  and  gardens,  after 
a.^  f-.i,;^,.  «r  HirtclrtBtiiTi.  At  the 
northern  ejctremity  is  a  street  having 
an  elevated  mound  of  earth  on  each 
side,  which  is  annually  covered,  aa 
the  periodical  mela  or  fair  draws  near, 
with  the  temporary  huts  of  the  Go- 
sain  religious  mendicants.— {FjJJ^flr- 
ion,  tc.) 

KtTPfAiLEE. — An  open  town  in  the 
province  of  Gujerat,  eituated  near  the 
confluence  of  tne  Oresung  with  the 
Nerbuddah,  about  a  mile  east  of 
Chandode.  In  IB2Q  it  belonged  to 
the  Guicowar,  and  contained  about 
]  jOOO  houses.--(  Afa/i?o/iii,  ^e.) 

KuNNAiToo. — A  small  chiefship  In 
Northern  Hindofitan  situated  between 
the  Suiuleje  and  Jumna,  on  the 
southern  irontier  of  Btigsaher,  and 
between  that  principality  and  the 
thakoorships  of  Kolcghur  ^and  Joo- 
buJ, 

KtTKTcOTE  fKhunia  c(tia),^A 
town  in  the  province  of  Cutch,  men- 
tioned by  Abu  I  Fa^eF,  thirty-four 
miles  north  from  Mallia;  lat*  33^30' 
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N.,  Ion.  In  1010  thi* 

strong- hold  BurrendcrBd  to  q  Bntrsh 
delachment,  when  the  rortifieationa 
were  rased  to  the  fontidation, 

Kappt;awLT>fjE.— A  town  m  the 
province  of  Gujcrat,  BituBtcd  on  the 
tait  bank  of  the  Moocr  river,  twenty* 
eeren  miles  east  from  the  city  of 
Ahmedabadj  lac.^S^S'N.,  loti.  7^ 
W  E.  It  is  mrrounded  by  a  wall,  and 
been  estimated  to  con  tab  3,000 
hoiisea,  occupied  by  a  tribe  of  Bho- 
fas,  who  carry  on  a  considerable  ma- 
nufacture of  soap  and  bangleSj  which  ^ 
with  duhbers  to  hold  ghee,  may  be 
considered  the  staples  of  Kuppur- 
vunje*  Agates  are  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  houses  are  well 
built  for  an  Indian  town,  eicetlent 
ft  tone  being  procured  from  the  bed 
of  the  river,  and  the  country  abounds 
with  the  finest  nrango  and  moura- 
trees,  adapted  for  the  coniitruction 
of  native  dwcDings.  The  Kupper- 
wunje  pergunnah  lies  to  the  north  of 
the  Mnhy*  but  ita  lands  stretch  prin- 
cipally along  the  banks  of  the  Mooer 
river,  extending  from  thence  to  the 
Watruck*  Amon^  the  ravines  and 
junglcfi  of  the  rifcr  last-mentioned 
were  situated  the  most  refractory  of 
the  Coolie  villager,  from  whence  the 
inhabitants  used  to  sally  forth  to 
plunder  their  less  active  or  more  ho* 
ne«t  neighboufft.  But  these,  ae  well 
ms  the  turbulent  Mcwasaic  chlcffi  of 
Bhogpoora,  Amliara,  Pboonadra^ 
Kurral,  and  Wandwa,  have  lona  been 
reduced  to  the  enjoyment  of  invo- 
luntary repose*  K  upper  wunje  is  one 
of  the  tracts  received  from  the  Gui- 
cowar  in  1817  in  exchange  for  Beja* 
poor,  when  the  town  was  supposed 
to  contain  10,000  inhabitants,  and 
the  territory  vakied  at  50,000  rupees 
annually, ^(Pti^ic  MS*  J^t^cumcnis, 

KtfBBLA. — A  fort  in  the  province 
of  Aurun^abad,  surrounded  on  all 
fides  by  hdls,  and  accessible  to  the 
west  by  a  pass ;  laL  18^  37*  N.,  Ion, 
J5°  41 VE.,  fifty-nine  miles  5* E.  from 
Ahmednuggur.  In  3  7^5  the  tale  Ni- 
zam made  here  a  disgraceful  peace 
with  the  Maharattas. 


KuKnoND. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Malwa,  district  of  Shuja* 
walpoorp  the  potail  of  which^  in 
18^0,  was  a  Roomie  (Turk  or  Greek} 
from  Gujerat.  It  is  situated  three 
miles  N.N.E.  from  Kokra^  lat. 
58'  N,,  long.  77^  3'  K 

KtiREiLA, — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Allahabad,  twentv-four  miles  N.E< 
from  Jeitpoor ;  lat,S5*  34'  N.,  Ion.  79* 

K  UBG  om  HA  ti  f  Carg<imaJ,-^A  town 
in  the  province  of  Gundwana,  si* 
tuated  in  the  proper  Gond  country, 
and  subject  to  an  independent  chief 
of  the  Gond  tribe.  In  the  wild  tract 
a  few  miles  south  of  Kurgommah 
neither  silver  nor  copper  coins  are 
current,  and  cowries  pass  for  twice 
the  value  at  which  they  arc  rated  in 
Bengal.  Lat,  23°  9'  N.»  Ion.  SiT  33^ 
E.,  Afty-five  miles  north  froon  Rut- 
tun  poo  r,^ — (J,      Bttmi^  ^cJ) 

KuacooN.^ — ^A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Candeish,  twenty-five  miles 
south  of  Mhysir,  lat,  2r  W  N,,  Ion, 
75**  40'  E.  This  was  once  a  large 
and  flourishing  place,  but  is  now 
much  decayed »  It  is  still  reckoned 
the  capital  of  Southern  Nemaur,  and 
in  1M20  contained  1,791  inhabited 
houses.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  rui- 
nous wall,  partly  stone,  and  partly 
brick  and  mud,  and  has  a  small  cita- 
del built  of  the  san^e  materials,  with 
tolerably  good  bazars.  It  belongs  to 
Holkar,  and  b  the  head  of  a  pergun- 
nah of  fifty-five  villages,  the  revenue 
from  which,  tn  1818,  produced  only 
60,000  rupees.— (Jl/a/cij/fflfp  ^-c*) 

EuauiKA. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Malwa,  situated  on  the  Nar* 
war  road,  about  eighteen  miles  from 
Narvk  ar .  InlBSOitcontainedabout 
1,000  houses. 

Ku  ninLLA  ^or  Carmuita  J* — A  con* 
siderabie  town  in  the  province  of 
Aurunc^abadp  with  a  stone-built  fort, 
which  has  a  double  wall,  with  a  dilcli 
between,  and  a  long  ditch  also  sur- 
rounding the  outer  wall.  Lat.  ]8° 
24*  N.,  Ion.  75**  21' E.,  fifty-five  milea 
S.S.E*from  Ahjoednuggur*  In 
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It  wai  sutured  from  Kundab  Eow^ 
the  rebetUous  comniaDdant,  by  a  Bri- 
tish detach  men 

KuasAt. — A  town  and  Bntmh 
cantonment  in  the  province  of  Del- 
hi, aijttv-scven  miles  N.W.  from  the 
dty  of  Delhi ;  lat.SU^  38' N.,  Ion,  7^ 
A&E.,  1,0^  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  productive  powers  of 
the  surrounding  country  had  been 
greatly  inj tired  by  the  total  e^itinction 
of  All  Mcrdan  Khan'a  conal,  recently 
re*conRtructed  by  the  Britbh  govern- 
mcnt.~(JLirtef.  WkiU^  ^c,) 

KuBNAtLA. — A  fort  in  the  pro- 
rince  of  Aurungaliad,  within  a  few 
milefl  of  Chowke,  on  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Panwell  to  the  Ghauts,  and 
20  miles  S,E.  from  Bombay  ;  Jat. 
)8°  3rN.,  Ion,  73°  14' K 

KoaKouL.— See  Ct7a.HocL. 

KuaoNDE  for  Kuroude). — A  wild 
country  in  the  province  of  Orissa, 
the  Caulahandy  of  the  old  maps, 
where  it  is  placed  in  lat,  19"*  49^  N., 
!on,  83^  12^  E,,  ninety -five  miles  S. 
by  W,  from  Sumbhutpoor,  Even  so 
late  as  18^5  the  eastern  limits  of 
Bustnr  and  Kurondc  were  unknown. 

In  Bome  of  the  most  inaccenaible 
zemindaries  of  thi$  country^  the 
Koand  inhabitants  were  accustomed 
to  put  to  death  yearly  several  human 
Tictima,  whose  reeking  bodies  were 
torn  into  a  thoutiand  frapments^  for 
the  purpose  of  being  buned  in  the 
fieidsj  to  propitiate  the  gods  and 
enBUre  good  crops.  The  present 
raja  of  Kuronde  has  done  all 
In  his  power  to  supnresB  thia  prac- 
tice ;  his  authority  J  nowever,  is  but 
imperfectly  established,  more  espe- 
cially over  hifi  Koand  fiubjectn,  who 
dwell  in  the  most  inaccessible  por- 
tiors  of  his  country.  Yet  these 
Koands  are  said  by  Colonel  Agnew 
to  be  diatinguished  over  the  wild  in- 
habitants of  other  jungles^  by  tbetr 
high  character  for  veracity  and  lide* 
lity,  being  true  to  their  word,  faith- 
ful adherents,  and  steady  protectora. 
— {Jcnkintt  Agneta,  ^c) 

Ku aaAtt  f  JrXffm^,— See  Currah. 

KtJAEAB. — A  division  of  the  Malwa 


province,  comprehending  the  tract  of 
country  between  BojiauT  and  Baugur, 
which  wns  once  Houri^hing  and  [)opu"^ 
lous,  but  in  waste  and  denolate, 
except  the  country  between  the  Gy* 
rass|K>or  hills  and  the  Bciwa  river, 
which  was  still  in  good  condition, 
and  BO  productive  that  it  supplied 
much  grain  to  BopauL  The  surface 
of  the  re*t  of  the  district  is  generally 
unduliited  by  ridges  of  low  hills  of 
from  200  to  300  feet  high,  mostly  co- 
vered with  low  recent  jungle,  result- 
ing from  the  incessunt  ruvapes  it  had 
sustained  for  many  yeora. — \Malcoim^ 

KuRREi,^A  town  in  the  province 
of  Gujerat,  twenty-five  miles  N,N,W, 
from  the  city  of  Ahmedabad  j  lat,  !^** 
17'  N„  ton,  1^  26'  R  Muihar  Row 
Guicowar  was,  in  180i2,  defeated  here 
by  Major  Walker,  (whose  detachment 
he  had  previously  treacherouslv  at- 
tacked) and  compelled  to  surrenijer  at 
discretion,, — {Pn&Uc  MS,  Jjocumrnit, 

KuBAEE  for  KhurrcirJ. — In  the 
province  of  Cut  eh,  to  the  south -west 
of  Parkur,  lie  two  insulated  spots  of 
land,  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
the  largest  villages  they  contain,  Kur- 
reer  and  Kawra  ;  besides  which  there 
are  only  a  few  indigent  and  migratory 
pastoral  hordes.  Kawra  is  valuable 
to  Cutch,  a£  lying  on  the  direct  road 
to  Sinde,  to  reach  which,  however,  a 
desert  of  sixty  miles,  destitute  of 
fresh  water  and  vegetation,  must  be 
crossed  in  a  north- west  tlirection. 
Buring  the  south-west  monsoon  this 
desert  is  usually  covered  with  salt 
water  from  the  branch  of  the  Indus, 
near  Luckpu thunder,  misted  with  the 
water  of  the  periodical  rains,^  Jikt^v 

Ku3iiODE,-^A  town  in  the  province 
of  Malwa  belonging  to  Dowlet  Row 
Sindia^  which  in  1820  contained 
about  500  houses;  lat.  ^  13'  N.,  Ion, 
75^  E- 

Klttahkee. — ^A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Allahabad,  nine  miles  N,N-W^ 
from  Chatterpoor ;  lal.  25''  g^N.jlou^ 
79^  37'  E, 
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KtJtJCUNiANDv. — A  licauiiful  til- 
lage in  the  province  of  Bahnr,  diHtnct 
of  Ratn^hiir,  nituatcd  on  the  bankt  of 
a  runniDf  brook,  u^mldst  n  group  of 
black  gmnite  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the 
ateep  pasa  of  [lurbiiJ,  which  here  tie- 
Bceodsi  from  the  table*knd  of  Hazary 
Buugh,  A  few  miles  distant  n  small 
plantation  of  palms  has  been  raised, 
to  supply  the  station  at  Hazary 
Baugh  with  tari  (or  toddy ]^  which  is 
the  universal  subatitute  throughout 
India  for  the  leaven  requisite  in  tht 
baking  of  bread  for  Europeans.  These 
are  Ihe  only  specimens  of  the  palm 
tribe  to  be  met  with  between  Bancoo- 
ruh  and  Sheregotly,  and  this  village 
is  the  only  place  in  a  tract  of  above 
miles  where  bread  can  be  pro* 
cured. 

About  five  miles  from  Kutktinsan^ 
dy,  within  100  paces  of  the  road  side^ 
there  in  a  hot  spring ,  which  bubble*: 
up  from  the  hollow  of  a  small  natural 
baxin  in  the  rocks,  about  six  feet  in 
diameter  and  one  in  depth,  tl  over- 
flows the  margin  of  the  cavity,  and 
creates  a  sort  of  awamp,  until  the 
surplus  water  reaches  the  channel  of 
the  Mahana  nullah.  In  December 
18  J  8,  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere being  41**,  the  therm ometer^ 
when  immersed,  rose  immediately  to 
1  ]  4°  Falireuheit^  This  hot  spring  aj^i- 
pears  to  have  escaped  the  fate  of  all 
others  among  the  Yindhyan  moun- 
tains, in  not  being  dedicated  to  any 
Hindoo  deity,  nor  ornamented  by  a 
temple  to  receive  his  votaries,  or 
cistern  to  collect  its  waters*  Kut- 
kunsandy  is  254  travelling  miles  N. 
from  Calciitttt,—  (FuUartorii  4"^,] 

KuTSiJLii. — A  considerable  walled 
town  in  the  province  of  Delhi,  district 
of  Meerut,  twenty -five  miles  north 
from  the  town  of  Meerut,  by  the  way 
of  Seerdhuna, 

KuTTAHiA. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Cutch,  eleven  miles  N*N. W, 
from  Melior  r  lat.  23°  5'  N.,  Ion.  70*' 

KuTcr»OEA,*^An  islRud  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Bengal,  district  of  Cbnta- 
gong,  frotti  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
narrow  strait,  no  where  mor«  than 


two  miles  in  breadth.  In  length  it 
may  be  estimated  at  thirteen  miles,  by 
four,  the  average  breadth ;  and  like 
its  neighbour,  Mascal  Isle,  abounds 
with  e)(cellent  oysters,  which  are 
transported  to  Dacca  and  Calcutta 
for  the  gratification  of  European  ap- 
petites, the  natives  having  an  aver- 
sion to  every  species  of  testaceous 
fish*  Betweeti  this  island  and  the 
main  there  is  said  to  be  good  anchor* 
age  ;  but  seaward  the  coast  is  full  of 
shouh,  sand-banks,  and  other  unas^ 
certain ed  dangers. 

KvAhDA.^ — An  old  gburry  or  for- 
tified post,  in  Northern  Hindostan, 
fitleen  miles  £.  from  Nahan  ;  tat. 
30^  28'  N.,  Ion.  7r  ^0'  E.  It  is 
situated  in  the  Kydra  Doon,  or 
valley. 

KfftDEK  f or  KifndeemigurJ.  —  A 
town  in  the  province  of  Bah  a  r,  con- 
tiguous to  tne  great  Benares  road, 
and  the  residence  of  the  raja  of 
Kyndee.  This  place  communicatee 
its  name  to  a  nioontain,  ghaut,  or 
pass,  remarkable  for  its  romantie 
wildnesa,  and  terminating  in  the  vale 
of  Dungve. 

Kt  aA  oh  u  a — f  Kthiragk^rJ.A  town 
in  the  province  of  Gundwana,  138 
miles  east  from  Bengal;  lat.  SP16'N., 
Ion.  m°22'E. 

KvEAMAH. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Delhi,  fifteen  miles  east  of 
Paniputi  lat.SS}°2l?'N.,[on.77**13'E. 

KYBKEOKira  {or  Kh^reegkury — A 
pergunnah  in  the  province  of  Dell|i, 
separated  froui  the  rest  of  the  BareiLy 
district  by  the  Call  branch  of  the 
Goggra*  The  town  stands  in  lat. 
19' N.,  Ion,  8(P47'E.,  about  100 
miles  north  from  Lucknow,  It  is 
separated  from  the  first  range  of 
mountains  by  the  undefined  posses- 
sions of  certain  hill  L-hiefs,  over  whom 
the  Nepaulese  claim,  and  occasion- 
ally eicercise^  authority.  The  whole 
face  of  the  country  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  Goggra  is  covered  by 
Saul  forest,  interspersed  with  patches 
of  cultivation.  The  climate  is  un- 
healthy, and  can  only  be  resisted  by 
the  indigenous  nativet,  proving  fatal 
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to  ttrang^fi  for  a  great  portion  of  the 
year.  I  n  consequ  en  ce  of  t  h  eue  u  n  to- 
ward circurji*tance3(aud  of  the  revenue 
mssei^ed,  although  onty  6^000  rupees 
per  annum,  never  being  realized )  the 
Bengal  government  in  ISIS  contem- 
plated the  esc  change  of  thin  remote 
tract,  for  a  amaU  slip  of  the  Nabob  of 
Otide*a  dominione^,  near  to  ubere  the 
R«mgiinga joins  the  Ganges,  and  ap- 

El  Scat  ion  was  Qccordingiv  made  at 
^ucknow;  but  his  exceileney  was 
found  impracticable*  Subsequently, 
however,  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
Nepaul  war,  it  was  accepted  by  that 
potentate,  along  with  the  Ncpaulese 
Terriani,  bordering  on  hiis  dominions, 
in  extinction  ofoneofthe  crores  of 
ru()ees,  which  he  had  lent  to  the 
fintish  government,  from  the  trea- 
Hures  of  his  deceased  father,  Saadet 
AH.  In  thill  case  the  maxim  not  to 
transfer  territory  that  had  been  ac- 
customed to  enjoy  the  blessingis  of 
British  domination,  did  not  apjily  to 
Kyreeghur,  where  the  Britiiih  juris- 
diction had  been  merely  nominal, 
and  the  revenue  nn realisable  ;  while 
Hn  tin  ceasing  petty  warfare  subsiiiCedf 
either  to  chastise  the  refractory  in- 
habitants, or  to  repel  the  in  road  »i  of 
banditti —(GwMrif,  Bropk^s^  Pu^ 
ik  MS,  Documenii, 


Laarat. — An  island  in  the  East- 
ern seas,  lying  off  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Ttmorlaut,  In  length  it 
inay  be  estimated  at  twenty-five 
miles,  by  twelve  the  average  breadth; 
but  respecting  its  inhabitant*  or 

Eroductions  scarcely  any  thing  ia 
nown. 

Lai  no  A  — An  ijiland  in  the  East- 
cro  seas,  about  fifteen  miles  in  cir- 
eumference,  .situated  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  Borneo,  opposite  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  Borneo  proper; 
Iftt.  5^  2^  N.,  Ion,  1 15^  E.  To  ihh 
iiland  the  English  retired  in  1775, 
when  expelM  by  the  Sooloo  from 
Balambangan, 


L ACA  a AcooNo A  ( Lakeriichanda )^ 
— A  small  town  in  the  province  of 
Bengal,  district  of  Birbhooin, 
mil^  N.  E.  from  Calcutta  |  lat. 
Jtf'N,,  bn.87^  15'E, 

LACf^ADivES  Isles  fLaktha  Bw^ 
pa,  a  iaek,  1,00,000,  UktJ,— An 
archipelago  of  low  ^hoaly  isIeU  lying 
olf  the  coast  of  Malabtlr,  which  is 
about  seventy -five  miles  distant  from 
the  nearest,  and  extending  from  the 
tenth  to  the  twelfth  degree  of  north 
latitude,  being  separated  from  each 
other  by  very  wide  channels.  These 
islands  are  very  small,  the  largest 
not  containing  square  miles  of 
land^  and  surrounded  by  coral  shoals, 
which  render  the  approach  to  them 
dangerous.  They  are  all  very  bar- 
ren, and  do  not  produce  any  grain ; 
but  some  of  them  are  capable  of  fur- 
nishing ships  with  a  supply  of  poul* 
try,  eggs,  plantains,  coco-nuts,  and 
excellent  water.  The  inhabitants 
are  Moplays  (Mahomedans) ;  are 
veiy  poor,  and  subsist  mostly  on 
coco-nuts  and  fish.  Their  staple 
articles  of  exportation  are  coir, 
jagary,  coco- nuts,  and  a  little  be- 
tel-nut. Some  coral  is  also  carried 
from  the  surrounding  reefs  to  the 
continent  of  India,  wnere  it  is  con- 
verted into  quick  lime,  and  carved 
into  images .  The  best  coir  cables 
oti  the  coa.st  of  Malabar  are  made  at 
Angengo  and  Cochin,  from  the  fibres 
of  the  Lac  cadi  VI!  coco-nut,  with  the 
stem  of  which  palm  the  natives  make 
their  boats,  and  construct  their 
houses* 

• 

These  islands  were  discovered  by 
Vasco  de  Gama,  during  his  Arst 
vo>'age,  when  returning  to  Europe, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
have  ever  been  properly  explored* 
Prior  to  the  cession  of  the  Cherical 
country  in  1 79 ^,  to  the  British  govern- 
ment. Tip  poo  Sultan  had  received 
the  then  northernmost  of  the  islands 
in  question  from  the  Bibby  (Lnd^) 
of  Cananore,  for  an  equivalent  in 
that  territory,  which  equivalent,  in 
1793,  the  Cherical  raja  was  permitted 
to  resume;  the  bibby  was  m  conse- 
quence deprived  of  the  consideration 
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for  which  she  hnd  ceded  th^seiilandi 
to  the  sultan*  The  Luccntlivea  being 
thus  attached  to  Caimra,  came  olong 
with  that  province  lioder  the  domi- 
nion of  the  British ;  but  as  the^r  kmd 
eontitltuEed  a  port  of  tlie  Mysore 
posaession*  at  the  ctoae  of  the  war 
m  which  Tippoo  fell,  ai^d  the  bibby 
had  not  previously  the  slightest  pros- 
pect of  recovering  them,  her  claim, 
in  1803,  to  the  then  northernmost, 
not  being  ruled  by  the  law  of  nations^ 
stood  in  need  of  indulgent  con$ide- 
ration.  The  result  was,  that  her 
claimii  were  declared  inadiuisstbie, 
on  the  ground  I  hat  she  had  uo  nght 
to  be  placed,  bv  the  conquest  of  My- 
•ore,  in  Rny  other  situation  than  that 
in  which  *he  would  have  ilood  had 
no  fluch  event  taken  place  ;  in  ad- 
dition to  which  it  was  not  thought 
expedient  to  invest  the  bibby  with  au- 
thority over  theLaccadtve*,  under  the 
declared  aversion  of  the  islandera  to 
her  government,  —  (F,  Buchamn^ 
Public  MS*  DitcumeniSt  ^c  ) 

L  ACT  HO*— In  old  maps  thi«  ap- 
penrs  as  a  central  province  of  India 
beyond  the  Ganges,  situated  near 
the  southern  frontiers  of  China,  be- 
tween the  Burmese  and  Cochin  Chi- 
nese dominions,  and  conjectured  to 
be  partly  tributary  to  the  one,  and 
partly  to  the  other,  but  which  doesi 
not  appear  to  have  been  ever  e^iplor- 
ed  by  ony  European.  Aa  yet  nothing 
authentic  respecting  It  is  Known,  but 
aa  it  is  in  all  probability  occupied  by 
some  of  the  wild  Shan  tribea,  for 
further  information  the  reader  ia  re- 
ferred to  the  article  Shak. 

LACTSa — See  Shan  Country* 

Lacxy  JtiKoLi. — See  Batinda* 

Labwa. — The  capital  of  a  small 
dependent  chlefsblp,  in  the  province 
of  Delhi;  lat.  29^5m,  ion,  ^''S' B*, 
twenty-two  miles  by  from 
EurnaL  In  1820  the  British  go- 
vernment interfered  to  protect  Ajeet 
Singh,  the  minor  chief  of  Ladwa, 
from  the  intrigues  and  Tioleuce  of 
his  mother,  who  had  usurped  the 
govd-nmeDt,  diwipated  his  property, 


and  placed  his  person  under  restfaint. 

La  HA  a,— A  Bmall  town  and  ghur- 
ry  in  the  province  of  Allahabad, 
twenty-seven  miles  W,  by  N.  from 
Jaloun,  bt,  ^S^l^'N.,  Ion.  7H**53' 

Lao  OS  Istti. — A  cluster  of  bi^ 
rugged  sniuU  islands,  extending  m 
ridges  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea, 
with  beautiful  valleys  between  thetn, 
and  situated  off  the  R  W,  coast  of 
the  Malay  peninsula;  lat.  5^  N., 
Ion*  W  W  E. 

Lahar. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Agra,  fifty-three  miles  E.  by 
from  the  city  of  Agra;  lat.  ^  IS'N.p 
Ion.  78°  53^  E. 


LAHDAGK. 

fLaiakhJ 

A  province  in  Tibet,  situated  on 
the  ubular  ledge  that  Intervenes  be- 
tween the  precipitous  heights  of  the 
Himslaya,  and  the  lower  elcvationi 
that  abut  on  the  plateau  of  Tartary. 
To  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the  Chi- 
nese province  of  Khoten  and  theLas- 
m  division  of  Chantang ;  on  the 
south-west  and  west  by  Cashmere, 
and  part  of  Belli  and  Little  Tibet  ^ 
on  the  N,W.  by  N.  by  part  of  the 
same  country;  and  by  Kholalun  and 
by  Karak  over  a  range  of  mountains, 
which  formfi  the  southern  barrier  of 
Chinese  Turkistau  and  its  borderfl  ^ 
on  the  south  by  the  British  protected 
district  of  Busaaher  and  the  indepen- 
dent native  states  of  Cootoo  and 
Chamba,  in  the  province  of  Lahore. 
The  extent  of  Lahdnck  has  been  etti- 
mated  at  about  half  that  of  England^ 
lu  shape  is  that  of  an  irregular  tri- 
angle, the  longest  side,  or  baae, 
which  forma  the  tout  hern  limit,  mn- 
nlng  obliquely  for  about  £20  miles 
from  S*E.  to  N*W.,  or  from  Buiaa- 
her,  by  Cooloo  and  Chamba,  to  Cash- 
mere* 

Although  within  its  limits  it  doea 
not  comprehend  any  mountains  re* 
markablc  fur  individual  elevation,  yet 
Jjilidack,  as  lying  between  the  Hima* 
1liy»p  Karakorum^  or  Muz  T^, 
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and  the  oiounUuns  of  Khoten  derivei 
its  character  from  ftych  nn  oswcia- 
tion,  and  iti  not  only  of  great  height 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  throughout 
iti  whole  tabular  portion,  but  abo 
more  or  less  broken  into  mountaina 
and  vallies,  with  high  elevations  and 
deep  hollows,  of  difHcult  and  dange- 
rous tnini»it.  These  phvatcal  predica^^ 
meocs  give  rise  to  ujany  stream 
which  at  l»at  combine  to  form  the 
Indus  and  Sututcjc. 

Lahdack  produces  barley  and  other 
coarser  grains,  but  is  said  not  to  yield 
sufficient  ^wheat  or  rice  for  its  own 
production*  The  town  of  Lahdack 
IB  the  chief  mart  of  tmde  between 
Cafihmere  and  Las^ia,  and  its  raja  the 
principal  merchant,  as  he  monopolizes 
the  comtnerce,  and  does  not  permit 
the  Cashmerians  to  trade  directly 
with  the  Undes  for  Khavvl-wooU  Thiti 
prince  {according  to  the  report  of  bis 
sgent  at  Gortope  to  Mr.  Moorcroft), 
purchases  shawl- wool  anuualfy  in  that 
quarter,  to  the  value  of  two  and  three 
lacks  of  rupees^  which  he  afterward* 
r&isdU  to  the  Cashmertans  and  mer- 
chants from  AmritsLr,  Yarkund  sends 
to  the  capital  silver,  Russia  leather, 
felt  carpets,  coarse  and  fine  China 
iilks,  tafetas,  velvets,  earthen  ware, 
sable  fur,  small  coral  beads,  and  seed 
pearl ;  the  returns  principally  consist 
of  Hindostany  goods,  iiuch  as  kinkaub 
muslins,  embroidered  cloth,  baftaes, 
and  other  white  cotton  goods,  Mool- 
tan  chintzes,  sheep,  goat,  and  kid- 
skins,  tanned  and  dyed  red,  zedoary, 
the  silk  manufactures  of  Benares, 
and  spices  of  all  sorts. 

To  eastern  Tibet  Lahdack  exports 
(or  rather  iu  the  transit  for)  apncots, 
kismisses,  raisins,  currants,  datev, 
almonds^  and  Kuffron,  This  trade  is 
entirely  managed  by  the  nutives  of  Ti- 
bet, who  find  a  direct  road  from  Gor- 
tope to  Lahdack.  Formerly  one  of 
the  most  valuable  articles  sent  from 
Ilindosian  lo  Lahdack  waii  an  assort- 
ment of  corai^  which  although  bought 
dear  at  Benares  and  Delhi,  wna  re- 
^Id  to  a  great  profit,  being  a  com^ 
modity  singularly  prized  by  all  semi- 
biarbarous  nations;  but  about  1810 
the  trade  declined,  owing  to  the  quiwi- 


tity  imported  from  Russia  bj  the  way 
of  Yarkund.  In  thiA  province  there 
is  a  breed  of  remarkably  small  sheepj 
the  Purik,  about  the  sixe  of  a  six 
months*  lamb,  with  a  fine  and  weighty 
fleece,  completely  domesticated,  and 
easily  fed  on  what  most  other  animats 
reject,  such  as  horse^hestnuts,  and 
even  the  refuse  of  tea*  The  religioD 
of  the  state  is  the  lama ;  but  all  sects 
are  tolerated,  and  cows  slaughtered 
without  the  slightest  remorse. 

The  father  of  the  Te*hoo  Lama, 
who  reigned  in  1774,  was  a  Tibet ian, 
and  his  mother  a  nenr  relation  of  the 
rajah  of  Lahdack  ;  from  whom  the  Te- 
shoo  Lama  had  learned  the  HindoH- 
tany  1an|^uage,  which  he  could  speak 
when  visited  by  Mr.  Bogle,  the  amhas* 
sador  de&patcned  to  Tes^hoo  Loom- 
boo  by  Mr,  Hastings,  The  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  Cashmere 
and  Lahdack  has  been  frequently  in- 
terrupted by  wars,  and  not  many  years 
since  the  latter  was  invaded  and  ra- 
vaged by  the  Chinese  Taitars.  By 
the  interference  of  the  Chinese  em- 
peror these  incur sionH  have  been  of 
late  restrained,  since  which  period  a 
good  understanding  has  subsisted  be* 
tween  the  Lahdack les  and  the  Chi- 
nese functionaries  stationed  at  Gor- 
tope, In  1816,  the  Chinese  emptre 
extended  five  days*  west  of  Gurdon, 
but  did  not  include  Lahdack,  although 
the  Chinese  authoriticii  asserted  that 
it  paid  a  small  tribute  to  the  viceroy 
of  Lassa* — {Moortrq/l^  Jat.  Fraxer^ 

Lahdack  for  LeAy',— The  capital 
of  the  preceding  principality,  situaiedf 
according  to  Mr.  Moorcroft,  in  lat. 
34«  2V*  N.,  Ion.  somewhere  about 
20'  E.,  120  miles  north  from  La- 
ri,  B  village  in  Spiti  (a  dependency  of 
Lahdack)  which  has  been  visited  by 
several  British  travellers,  and  stands 
in  lai.  3^  4'  N.,  Ion.  7^°  24'  E.  It 
stands  at  the  extremity  of  a  plain,  in 
a  recess  formed  by  the  contiguity  of 
two  hills  of  inconsiderable  height, 
with  the  summits  of  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  wal]|  and  elevated  moun^ 
t^ns  skirt  the  plain  at  no  great  dil- 
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tftnce  kom  the  city*  Tlie  nvjm 
mJes  in  the  centre  of  iUg  town,  in  a 
loft  v  edifice,  resembling  the  buiUting* 
<ff  Tibet,  exhibit eti  in  tlie  ilraw- 
ings  of  o\d  travellers.  Accord- 
ing to  native  authorities,  iti  llifl^  it 
cotUu-ined  JOt)  boyse»,  most  of  tliem 
abo¥e  one  sitory  high,  with  Am  roofeL 
The  haxors  ure  fimd  to  be  wcH  Rtoek- 
ed,  and  princ'qiaUy  tensintetl  by  Ctssh^ 
ftterian  lihopteepera,  of  the  M  who  me- 
dan  religtoD.  Si  nee  tbnt  diite  lhi« 
city  has  been  vi&ited  by  the  late 
Mr,  MoorcroU,  in  18^0,  who  ajieut 
inost  part  o£  the  winter  in  it ;  but  the 
fjortian  orinfurmBlion  communicated 
CO  the  pitblic  from  th«t  gentlemaa*s 
|>apcrs  reii|>ecting  this  part  of  Asia 
ts  tt&  yet  miserably  stunt), 

Aeeording  ta  him  Liihilack  U  the 
neat  of  an  active  commerce,  bein^ 
the  grand  emporium  of  shawl -woof, 
brought  from  the  dependencies  of 
Lassa  and  Chinese  Tnrkistan,  aud 
from  hence  it  is  tr^ajsportcd  to  Ciush- 
tnere,  where  it  is  mnnnfactured.  At 
the  above  date  the  value  of  tlic  shawl- 
■wool  thus  maunfactured  vvas  from 
forty  to  Hfty  lacks  of  rupees ;  aud  the 
duty  on  the  importation  of  it  to 
Cashmere  was  farmed  to  contractors 
by  Rnnjeet  Singh  of  Lahore,  for 
thirteeu  lacks  of  rupees.  A  silver 
coin  is  struck  here  from  bars  of  silver 
imported  from  China^  which  is  in 
general  ciieulatbn  thron^hout  the 
whole  of  Western  Tibet.  It  otiglit, 
tis  its  name  imports,  to  weigh  three 
n>aaiihas,  or  the  fourth  part  of  n  ru- 
pee j  but  the  csibting  currency  ia 
very  much  debased, — {Mourcrofi, 
Jot,  F fitter^  (Jc.) 

Lahdack  Rive  a. — At  the  point 
^bove  the  town  of  Draus,  in  Little 
Tibet  (lat.  Xilf  M  N.,  Ion.  7G=*  E.,  in 
the  old  maps),  the  nmin  atreurn  of  the 
Indus  is  met  by  a  smaller  river,  which 
htts  been  traced  from  Hodatdc,  in  Ti- 
bet, atid  Mowing  pant  Lahdack,  the 
eapital  of  Little  Tibet,  is  there  named 
the  Lahdack  river.  Near  to  Lalulack 
it  is  joined  by  another  btteam  from 
*he  north-west,  which  Lieut.  Macart- 
ney conjectures  to  issue  from  the 
lake  of  SurikoL     It  forjuerly 
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aurmiited  that  the  Lalidack  river  wni 
one  of  the  principal  braoche*  of  the 
Qm%m ;  but  this  conjecture  has  been 
ascertained  to  he  without  foundation^ 
Lieut,  Macartney  bavinfi  efitablished 
its  junction  with  the  Indus,  near 
Draus.  The  subject^  however,  h\M 
remains  in  an  obscurity,  which  it  was 
hoped  Mf »  Moorcrofl's  travels  would 
have  cleared  up. — (Maatrtnej^j  4^,} 
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A  large  province  of  Hinclostan, 
esteti cling  from  the  thirtieth  to  the 
thirty-fourth  degree  of  north  latitude^ 
To  the  north  it  in  bounded  by  the 
[jrovince  of  Cashmere  and  the  course 
of  the  Indus;  to  the  south  by  Dcthi^ 
Ajmeer,  and  Mooltan;  on  the  ea^t 
it  has  the  mountuius  of  Northern 
Hindostan,  and  an  the  west  is  seim- 
rated  by  tJie  Indus  from  Afghanistan, 
In  length  it  may  be  computed  at  340 
miles^  by  300  t\>c  average  breadths 
The  priueijwil  geograpldeol  and  ter- 
ritoriid  subdivisions  of  modern  times 
are  the  following: 

Im.  The  Punjab,  or  flat  country^ 
comprehending  the 

Donbeh  Sinde  Sagor, 
Doabeh  J  in  but, 
Doabcb  Reehna, 
Doiibeh  Barry, 
Doubeti  Jallindcr. 

Sd*  The  Kohistan^  or  hill  country, 
comprehending  ; 

Kishtewar,  Chambai 

Chandnhnee,  Mundi, 

Jjimboe,  Suk*iit, 

Kangrah,  Hurpoor, 

Coo  loo.  The  Guckers,  &c* 

The  above  two  natural  divifjions 
nearly  of  cuny  an  equal  space  of  the 
surfuce,  and  the  wlioie  of  the  first 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  last  is 
either  dire^itly  subject  or  tributary 
to  Raja  Runject  t  ingh  of  Lahore* 
The  clitrmte  of  the  Kohistan  or 
mountainous  tract  varies  i  and  al- 
though of  a  w^irm  temperature  in 
summer,  the  degree  of  cold  expe- 
rienced in  winter  is  little,  if  at  all 
interior  to  thtit  of  Fiance  and  the 
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central  regions  of  Europe.  Between 
Jamboe  and  Cashmere  many  pines 
are  seen  on  the  face  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  willow  is  also  a  tree  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  The  resinous  part 
of  the  fir,  cut  into  slips,  supplies  the 
use  of  the  common  lamp,  but  the 
method  of  extracting  its  tar  and  tur- 
pentine b  not  known  or  practised  by 
the  natires.  The  climate  of  these 
northern  districts  is  not  favourable 
to  fruits  and  vegetables,  being  too 
hot  for  the  Persian  productions,  and 
not  sufiiciently  warm  to  mature  those 
of  India.  The  declivities  of  the 
mountains,  however,  when  properly 
cultivated,  produce  abundant  crops 
of  wheat,  barley,  and  a  variety  of 
small  grains.  The  spaces  under  til- 
laffe  project  from  the  body  of  the 
hm  in  separate  flats,  in  the  form  of 
semicircular  stairs.  The  soil,  which 
is  stronc  and  productive,  has  been 
propellra  into  these  projections  by 
the  rains,  which  fall  with  great  vio- 
lence from  June  to  October,  and  the 
earth  washed  down  is  preserved  in 
that  state  by  buttresses  of  loose 
stones.  Rice  is  also  cultivated  in 
the  narrow  vallies,  but  not  in  great 
quantities,  nor  is  it  the  usual  food  of 
tne  inhabitants,  who  subsist  chiefly 
on  wheat,  bread,  and  pease,  made 
into  a  thick  soup.  This  mountainous 
region,  if  explored,  would  probably 
prove  rich  in  minerals. 

That  division  of  the  Lahore  pro- 
vince denominated  the  Punjab  is  by 
far  the  most  productive,  but  its  fer- 
tility has  been  too  much  extolled:  for 
except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
rivers,  no  portion  can  be  compared 
with  the  British  provinces  of  Upper 
Hindostan,  and  still  less  with  Bengal, 
which  it  has  been  said  to  resemble. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  soil  is 
sand^,  and  contains  few  of  the  in- 
gredients that  contribute  to  the  nou- 
rishment of  plants.  In  many  parts, 
more  especially  between  the  Indus 
and  the  Jhylum  or  Hydaspes,  large 
tieds  of  fossil  salt  are  found,  afford- 
ing masses  hard  enough  to  be  worked 
into  vessels,  from  which  circum- 
stance geolojpsts  infer  that  the  red 
marl  formation  abounds  about  the 


stream  of  the  Indus,  and  renders  k 
highly  probable  that  the  sandy  de- 
serts in  the  north-west  of  Hindostan, 
where  salt  lakes  occur,  belong  to  the 
same  formation.  Such  phenomena 
occur  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
and  more  especially  in  Russia,  where 
the  surface  in  many  instances  as- 
sumes the  character  of  a  sandy  de- 
sert. 

Of  the  four  divisions  of  the  Punjab 
east  of  the  Hydaspes,  the  two  nearest 
to  that  river  are  chiefly  pastured  by 
herds  of  oxen  and  buffaloes;  and 
that  most  to  the  east  towards  the 
Sutuleje,  although  sterile  in  qua- 
lity, IS  the  best  cultivated.  The 
two  first  are  quite  flat,  the  last  un- 
dulating; but  there  is  not  a  hill  to  the 
east  of  the  Jhylum ;  the  trees  are 
few,  and  the  cultivation  scanty.  It 
however  contains  many  fine  villages, 
and  some  large  towns ;  but  the  latter, 
with  the  exception  of  Amritsir,  the 
holy  city  of  the  Seiks,  are  mostly 
tending  to  decay.  Great  droves  of 
horses  of  a  tolerably  good  quality  are 
pastured  in  the  country  between  the 
Indus  and  the  Jhylum.  The  greatest 
breadth  of  the  last-mentioned  doab 
(by  Abul  Fazel  named  Sinde  Sagor) 
is  about  the  parallel  of  Attock,  from 
thence  to  Jellalpoor  ghaut,  and  may 
be  estimated  at  114  miles;  from  the 
city  of  Mooltan  to  Udoo  Kote  on  the 
Indus  is  about  thirty-three  miles. 
The  northern  portion  of  this  doab 
from  lat.  33^  N.  is  hilly,  and  to  the 
south-west  a  desert,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  miles  contiguous  to  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  still  liable  to 
inundation.  The  general  agricultural 
productions  of  the  Punjab  are  wheat, 
barley,  rice,  pulse  of  all  sorts,  sugar- 
cane, tobacco,  and  various  fruits,  but 
there  is  rarely  much  redundance  for 
exportation. 

This  being  one  of  the  few  pro- 
vinces of  Hindostan  in  which  the 
British  possess  no  territory  or  influ- 
ence, no  open  regular  trade  exists ; 
but  petty  merchants  by  applying  for 
passports  to  the  Lahore  raja  and  the 
different  Seik  chiefs,  previous  to  en 
tering  their  boundaries,  are  general! 
supplied  with  them.    The  export 
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Irom  Lnhar«  to  the  countries  west  of 
the  Indus  tire  sugar,  rice,  tnUigo, 
wheat,  Rttd  white  cotton  gonds,  uioat 
of  I  hem  ia  the  firsit  innUiKe  ii»}xirt- 
€d*  The  exports  to  Co^diiiicre  con- 
MMt  nearly  of  the  satue  ariiclcs ;  llie 
imporla,  ahaw^  a.  variety  of  cloths^ 
aaiWin,  and  fruits.  With  the  inba- 
bitantii  of  the:  Kohlistaii  those  of  the 
Puujub  exir  hinge  duih,  match  lock  a, 
and  horseti,  kn-  iron  and  other  smult^ 
er  commodities.  From  tlie  south, 
Kulfihur,  iiidigOy  £ak,  lend,  iron,  £u- 
ro}3ean  coarse  hroad-cloth^  and  &[iices 
are  inifKirtedj  the  ex|jorta  to  ihiit 
quarter  are  horses^  camels,  sugur^ 
rice,  white  cloth,  niatchtocks,  swords, 
hows  and  arrow The  trade  is  nut 
carried  on  by  nny  particular  route, 
depending  on  tlie  character  of  the 
chief !i  through  who2>e  districis  k 
•fimst  peiietrate  to  reach  its  destina- 
tioiw  The  n*ost  considernhle  pro- 
portion of  thi«  commerce  is  carried 
oil  from  Aiuntsir  by  the  wsy  of 
Matchcewara  to  Duttyyala  south- 
ward ;  by  the  way  of  Hnn^i,  tlajghur, 
and  Orecchu  into  the  western  tracts 
4)f  B^Jpoot^na ;  and  by  the  way  of 
Kitul  Jeend,  Dadree^  and  Kurnal 
towards  Delhi. 

Couimercc,  however,  is  every  wl*crc 
•niich  obstructed,  heavy  duties  being 
levied  by  id  I  the  petty  rulers  through 
whose  domuin^  it  [i asses,  which  for- 
tueriy  canned  great  part  of  the  Csiish^ 
mere  trade  to  be  can'ied  to  Uindos- 
tan  proper  by  the  ihfRciilt  and  raouii- 
iainous  route  of  Jainboe,  Niidone, 
and  Strina^rur,  The  Seik  ehiefs  in 
the  Puujiil),  however,  have  latterly 
discovered  their  error^  and  have  eti- 
deavoured  by  a  more  strict  udminia- 
t ration  of  justice^  ami  affording  fa- 
ciiittes,  to  inspire  the  merchants  with 
confidence.  Although  nosae&sing  so 
many  fine  rivers,  the  Indus,  Sutuleje, 
fieyah.  Bey  ah,  Ravi,  Chinaub  and 
Jhylum,  they  arc  very  little,  and  only 
during  the  height  of  the  rains,  re- 
i^orted  to  for  the  purpose  of  inland  na- 
vigation, partly  owing  to  tJ;e  shallow- 
nesij  of  the  stream  at  one  season,  and 
Its  rapidity  at  another  j  and  probably 
more  than  both  to  the  unsettled  stale 
of  the  country* 


In  the  collection  of  the  revmuci 
the  general  rule  with  the  Seiks  of 
tlte  Punjab  it,  that  the  chief  received 
one^half*  the  produce;  but  the  whole 
of  this  share  i*  never  exncted^  the 
cultivators  being  treated  with  great 
indulgence^  The  administration  of 
Justice  among  this  sect  i^  in  a  verr 
rude  and  intperlect  state,  for  nlthouglt 
their  acrbt4ire  incuicatesi  generitl 
maxima  of  equity,  they  are  not  con- 
sidered as  b  out  s  of  the  law .  TriSi  n$ 
disputes  are  settled  by  the  headii  of 
vUlage%  by  their  chiefs,  or  by  the 
arbitration  of  a  jury  of  five  (purt* 
chttitV  Murder  i^  aometiraea  pu- 
nished by  the  citiefa,  but  more  fre- 
quently by  the  relations  of  the  do* 
ceased. 

The  itihabitaots  of  the  Lahore 
province  consist  of  Seik^,  Singhs;, 
Jauti^,  Rajpoots,  other  Hindoos  of 
lower  ca^te^f^and  Mahomcdans,  The 
inJit^bitants  proft-ssing  the  Mus&uU 
mtin  faith  remaining  within  the  Seik 
territories  in    the  Punjab  are  very 
nunicrous,  but  all  (H>or,  and  seem 
an  oppressed  race.    They  till  the 
|Fround,  and  are  cm  pi eyed  to  carry 
burthens,  and  do  all  sorts  of  har4 
labour.    They  are  not  allowed  to  eat 
beef,  or  to  ^ay  their  prayers  aloud, 
and  are  but  seldoui  permitted  to  aai- 
seaible  in  the  few  mosques  that  have 
escaped  destruction,    t^ome  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  petty  hill  states  are 
Hindoo  rajas  by  descent,  vvho  retain 
their   Hindoo  title,  alihough  both 
they  and  their  subjects  have  forsaken 
the  Brahininical  doctrines,  and  be^ 
come   MahoDiedana*      The  lower 
classes  of  Sciks  experience  better 
treatment,  being  protected  from  the 
tyranny  of  their  chiefs  by  tlie  pre- 
cepts of  their  common  religiou,  and 
by  the  circumstances  of  their  coun- 
trvt  which  enabie  them  to  abandon 
whenever  they  choose,  a  leader  whom 
they  dislike ;  and  the  distance  of  a 
few  miles  generally  places  them  un* 
der  the  protection  of  his  rival  and 
enemy*    It  Is  reckoiied,  in  the  Pun- 
iabf  that  one- third  of  the  whole  in- 
habitants are  Singhs,  who  continue 
to  receive  converti^;  but  a  conside- 
rable number  of  the  cultivators  arm 
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Jmitf,  partly  converted  and  nartly 
still  Brahminical.  The  females  in 
the  hilly  tract  towards  the  east  have 
an  olire  complesiony  are  delicately 
ibrroedy  and  their  manners  less  con- 
strainad  than  fbrther  south.  Among 
the  moantaiucers  the  goitre,  or 
ftwdled  glands  of  the  throat,  is  very 
coinBon. 

On  the  north-western  borders  of 
•Lahorn  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
AWmuis,  who  dwell  in  small  forts  or 
'  wailed  villagesi  and  entertain  a  mu- 
tual dread  and  distrust  of  each  other. 
•Thia  quarter  has  long  been  subject 
to  much  devastation  m>m  the  Seiks, 
-whoae  star  b  now  in  the  ascendant 
-civer  the  prostrate  Afghans.  The 
Seik  inhabitanU  between  the  Ravey 
mad  Chinanb  are  called  Dharpi  Sinchs, 
from  the  coantry  being  called  Dhar- 
pi.  The  Dharqseh  Singhs  are  be- 
yond the  Chinaub,  but  within  the 
Jhyium  rircr.   In  the  Punjab,  the 
natiTea  are  remarkable  for  well  ar- 
ranged white  teeth,  paun  and  betel 
being  not  so  much  used  here  as  in 
other  parts  of  India.  In  this  quarter 
of  Lahore  it  is  no  uncommon  event  to 
■eel  a  fiikeer(a  religioos  mendicant) 
travdliBg  about  in  a  palanquin,  clad 
hi  silfc,  with  nomerous  attendants  of 
horae  and  foot  to  protect  his  sacred 
pcnon.  These  fimatics  ere  extreme- 
ly pmtd,  and  in  general  insolent  and 
afaostve  to  Europeans.   The  Pun- 
jabee  provioctal  dulcet  is  ^erally 
spoken  in  the  country,  and  is  a  mix- 
ture of  Tertian  and  Hindostany, 
^Hbich,  wiien  analyzed  by  the  mie* 
wnnaiiis,  asi  found  to  contain  thirty 
out  of  thirty-two  words,  the  same  as 
Hi  the  Hindostany  specimen  of  the 
Lof#sPnqrcr. 

The  Sciu,  or  ratner  Singhs,  have 
*e  fMeral  the  Hindoo  caste  of  coun- 
iCMM«,  M»nMwhat  modified  by  their 
^bflf  hcaeids;  are  as  active  as  the 
Mmmmtm^  wmA  much  more  robust, 
^tmm  thm  Milaf  Ibller,  and  enjoying 
^ktMmt  dmmr,   Thdr  courage 
gm  tmd  to  thet  «f  eny  of  the  natives 
^  kUm,  aad,  whem  sliaiulated  by 
^j»dh<  er  f e%pog»  is  quite  despc- 
TW  ane  all  hersaaeti,  and 
mm  tMte  had  no  'mfBnUy, 


except  for  the  defence  of  their  townf 
•  and  villages ;  }  ct  they  generally  serve 
as  infantry  in  foreign  armies,  and 
latterly  all  the  conquests  of  Runjeet 
Singh  have  been  effected  through  the 
agency  of  artillery  and  corps  of  dis- 
ciplined infantry.  The  military  Seiks 
are  bold,  and  rather  rough  in  their 
address,  and  invariably  speak  in  a 
loud  bawling  tone. 

The  Seik  merchant,  or  cultivator, 
if  he  be  a  Singh,  differs  little  in  cha- 
racter from  the  soldier,  as  he  wears 
arms,  and  is  from  education  suffi- 
ciently prompt  to  use  thero.  The 
Khalasa  Seiks,  or  original  followers 
of  Nanok,  differ  widely  from  the 
Singhs.   They  are  full  of  intrigue, 

Eliant,  versatile,  and  insinuating,  and 
ave  all  the  art  of  the  lower  classes 
of  Hindoos  employed  in  business, 
whom  they  also  so  much  resemble  in 
their  dress  and  other  particulars 
that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them. 
The  three  relieious  sects  of  Acalies, 
Shauhed,  and  Nirmala,  have  each 
their  peculiar  manners.  The  Nanok, 
Putras,  or  descendants  of  Nauok, 
have  the  character  of  a  mild,  inof- 
fensive race. 

The  Seik  Hindoo  converts  conti- 
nue all  those  civil  and  religious  cus- 
toms of  the  tribes  to  which  they  ori- 
ginally belonged,  which  they  can 
practise  without  infringing  the  tenets 
of  Nanok,  or  the  institutions  of  Goo- 
roo  Govind.  They  are  very  strict 
respecting  diet  and  marriages.  The 
Mahomedan  converts  who  become 
Seiks  intermarry  with  each  other, 
but  are  allowed  to  preserve  none  of 
their  usages,  being  obliged  to  eat 
hog's  flesh,  and  abstain  from  circum- 
cision. The  Seiks  and  Singhs  are 
forbidden  the  use  of  tobacco,  but  are 
allowed  to  indulge  in  the  use  of  spi- 
rituous liquors,  which  they  drink  to 
excess,  ft  being  rare  to  see  a  Seik 
after  euneet  ouite  sober.  The  use 
of  opium  and  bang  (an  intoxicating 
infusion  of  hemj))  is  also  quite  com- 
mon. The  military  Seiks  permit  the 
hair  of  the  head  and  beard  to  grow 
to  a  great  length ;  and  are  remarka- 
bly fond  of  the  flesh  of  the  jungle 
hog,  which  is  food  f^errtiitted  by  their 
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law.  The  conJtict  of  the  Sciks  to 
their  feinatcs  diftbrti  in  no  nmtcrisil 
rt?spcct  from  that  of  the  llirtdoo  and 
Mahamedan  tnlie<i  from  which  the^ 
nre  de>scend«!d,  but  may  he  consi- 
derefl  more  lax  tlian  tbut  of  their  in- 
cestora* 

Seik,  properly  Sikh  or  Siknhn,  is  a 
Sanscrit  word  signifymg  devoted  foU 
lower,  Nanok,  the  founder  of  the 
Seik  religion,  was  bom  in  the  vilJagc 
of  Tulwundy,  in  the  pcrgtinoah  of 
Bhiitti  and  province  of  Ijiihore,  A.D. 
1419,  and  died  at  Ktrthipoor  Dehra, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ravey,  He  left 
two  sons,  from  whom  are  descended 
1  »400  families  calkd  Shalaadehs,  who 
ure  nuich  respected,  and  live  about 
Dehra  in  the  Punjirfn  A  saffron 
iniprt^ion  of  the  hand  of  Nan  ok  k 
m\\  a  form  of  oath  among  the  Seiks. 
He  was  succeeded  by 

2*  Gooroo  Angud^  who  wrote 
ftoinc  chapters  of  the  sacred  book, 
and  died  15a2. 

3,  Amcra  Das,  a  Khetrij  succeed- 
ed him,  and  died  in 

4,  Ram  Dus,  tiie  son  of  Am  era 
Dasj  fohowed.  This  gooroo,  or 
apiritiial  infttructor^  improved  the 
Iowa  of  Ghak,  and  the  famous  tank, 
or  reservoir,  which  he  called  Anirit- 
sir,  a  name  Hignifying  the  water  of 
the  pool  of  immortality*  He  died 
in  }5Hl,  and  was  i»ucci*eded  by  his 
ROn^ 

&.  Arjoon  Mai,  who  rendered 
him  self  famous  by  compiling  the  Adi 
^rant'h,  or  first  nacred  book  of  the 
Seiks^  thuj  giving  a  con^ti stent  form 
and  arrangement  to  their  religion. 
He  died  in  160C^,  and  was  followed 
by  his  son, 

6.  Hur^ovind^  This  was  the  first 
warlike  gooroo,  or  priest  militant, 
and  is  said  the  first  that  permitted 
the  sect  to  eat  the  flesh  of  all  animals 
except  the  eow»  He  died  in  1644, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson, 

7-  Hurray,  whos«  rule  was  tran- 
quil, and  who  was  followed  in  I6I>1 
by  bis  son, 

8*  Hurkrishna,  who  died  at  Delhi, 
A*D,  1664,  AlVcrmuch  opposition, 
his  successor  was, 

fl*  Tegh  Btthauder^    Tbii  gooroo 


wait  put  to  death  by  the  Mogul  go* 
verument  in  l^'^t  after  having  re-» 
sided  for  some  time  in  obscurity  at 
Patna* 

10.  Gooroo  Govind,  the  ^on  of 
Tegh  Bah  and  er,  followed.  This  mar- 
tial priest  new  modelled  the  whofe 
gDvernment  of  the  8eiks,  and  con- 
verted them  into  a  band  of  ferocious 
soldiers,  changing  their  dc^signaiion 
from  Seik  to  Singh,  which  tsignifies  a 
lion, and  before  had  been  exclusively 
assumed  by  the  Rajpoot  tribes.  He 
also  prohibited  his  followers  from 
cutting  their  hair  or  shaving  their 
headfi.  After  much  skirmishing  with 
the  Mahomedaas,  during  the  reign  of 
AurengRcbc,  be  was  expelled  from 
Lahore,  and  ia  aupposed  to  bavo 
died,  or  been  assassinated,  A.D.  1 708, 
at  Nandene,  in  the  Deccan,  where 
there  is  a  temple  erected  to  his  me- 
mory, a  noted  place  of  pilgrininge. 
The  Seiks  revere  Gooroo  Nanok  as 
the  promulgator  of  their  religion,  but 
consider  Gooroo  Govind  as  the 
founder  of  their  worldly  greatness 
and  political  independence*  He  wa» 
the  last  acknowledged  gooroo,  or 
religious  ruler  of  the  Seiks ;  as  from 
his  time,  every  petty  raja  in  his 
dominions  considers  himself  head 
both  of  church  and  atate,  and  most 
of  them  have  become  violent  perse- 
cutors^ 

Daring  the  confusion  that  ensued 
iu  Htndostan  after  the  death  of  Au- 
rengzebe,  in  1707*  the  Seiks  grew 
to  strength,  and  doastated  the  coun- 
try under  the  command  of  a  Bairagi;], 
or  religious  mendicant,  named  Banda^ 
who  was  at  length  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Mogtd*s  officers,  and  executed. 
There  still  remains  a  tribe  of  Seik?* 
named  Bandar,  or  followcfB  of  Ban- 
da,  who  chiefly  reside  in  Mo  of  tan, 
Tatta,  and  other  cities  adjacent  to  the 
Indus. 

From  the  death  of  Banda,  about 
17H,  until  the  invasion  of  India  by 
Nadir  Shah  in  IJ^iJ,  we  hear  little 
of  the  Seiks,  who  are  related  to  have 
plundered  that  conqueror^s  baggage. 
In  the  subsequent  dissolution  of  all 
subordination  which  pervaded  La* 
bore,  the  Seik  power  waxed  strong, 
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aiiii  tliitinfc  the  first  Abdalli  Atghnn 
iovn.%iaa  »n  174***  ^hejf  made  tbcm- 
selves  master  of  a  coiisii] enable  pc^r- 
lk>n  o(  ikw  Dofibs  ot  the  Ruve| 
and  Jallmtler,  They  received  inanj 
Bcvepe  checks  from  the  Muhaiiiettafi^, 
and,,ia  ami  17^^  were  almost 
exterminated  by  Ahmed  Sltab  Ab^ 
d^Jli ;  but,  from  their  deCertnirked  BpU 
fit  of  resistance,  tJiey  aiways  roee 
lapcnor  ta  their  misfortmies,  iinAH 
thejr  acquired  and  consolidated  their 
|ir«aent  possession 

Pormnnjf  jcars  prior  to  the  ap- 
pearance  ot  Runjeet  Sijigh^tbej  were 
q>ostly  occupied  by  petty  inlenial 
feuds  t  ran  am  it  ted  from  futhcr  to  son  ^ 
afidLndcpendeitt  of  the  compiwativcly 
larger  cuiii|nests  in  which  tho  more 
powerful  chiefs  were  engaged,  intes- 
tine war  raged  in  e?ery  town  and 
Tillage^  contested  by  brothers  and 
near  relatioos,  and  sUincd  with 
treachery  and  assftfisitiation.  In  this 
atate  of  anarchy  their  power  became 
HO  Ktlle  formidable,  that  about  1 HO^ 
General  Perron,  who  commanded  a 
corps  of  di^sciplincd  infantry  in  ibe 
servire  of  Dow  let  Row  Studia,  con- 
tetfiplated  the  subjugation  of  the  Pun- 
j^ib,  with  I  be  view  of  making  the  In- 
dus ihc  l*oundary  of  his  master's  do* 
minions.  VS'hen  Holcar  fled  acro£s 
the  isutnlejc  in  l8U5jhe  was  pursued 
there  by  Lord  Lake,  upon  which  oc- 
casion a  national  council  of  Seik 
chiefs  was  culled  to  avert  the  danger; 
but  very  few  of  the  leaders  attended, 
and  im.ny  of  the  ab^^ntecs  notified 
their  intention  of  resisting  the  reso- 
Jutions  of  ike  council,  w  hatever  they 
might  be* 

It  is  diflkuk  to  esdniatc  with  any 
appronch  to  accuracy  the  population 
of  the  Seik  territories.  They  formerly 
boasted  they  were  able  to  raise 
IQOjGCH)  horfiCp  and  if  it  were  pf^sthlo 
to  assemble  every  SciJt  horse rnauj  this 
jii^ht  not  be  an  exaggeration ;  but 
there  ia  no  ciiief  among  them  except 
Eunjecl  Singh  that  could  bring  an 
effective  body  of  4,000  into  the  Beld ; 
and  in  1805  thut  prince*t*  whole  force 
did  not  estceed  8,000  men.  By  the 
arrangements  of  that  and  subseqiient 
ycuTff  ti  grand  political  ^eparuiion  waji 


made  i>f  the  nation,  which  Idecnmc 
divided  into  two  distiutt  communitiusi 
those  to  the  south  of  the  Sututeje 
under  British  protection,  and  tho!*o 
to  the  north  of  that  river,  noiuinaUy 
independentr  but  in.  reality  all  more 
or  lesfl  subject  to  Runjt'et  Singh,  the 
raja  of  Lahore  dtn .  To  the  inces- 
saiTt  encroachments  of  this  prince^ 
once  their  equal,  the  other  petty 
leaders  ot>pot^*d  neiiher  union  nor 
policy.  In  «vcry  skirmijili  or  action^ 
m  every  trifling  siege,  ihiej^  evince  the 
ntmoflt  ctisr^ard  of  perional  danger ; 
yet  fainring  m«de  a  abort  resistance, 
and  sacrificed  unnecessarily  a  number 
of  lives,  they  seem  to  thin t  they  have 
done  all  that  is  required^  and  then 
yidd  an  uncont^tioiml  fiuUmisNion, 
with  as  little  solid  reason^  as  they  at 
first  commenced  ho!»tititics* 

The  Lahore  province  from  its  com- 
manding Mtuatiou  posj^esses  many 
advantages  over  the  re^t  of  Indin,  and 
under  a  regular  government  would 
atone  be  sufficient  to  form  the  bfihh  of 
a  powerful  and  ctvilij^ed  kingdom.  The 
productive  powers  of  the  southern 
balf^  intersected  by  five  noble  rivers, 
tnight  easily  be  renovated,  and  with 
the  natural  strength  and  temperate 
climate  of  the  northern  unite  circum- 
stance^^ in  its  favour  that  rarely  oc* 
cur  together.  These  advantages  ad- 
ded to  its  geographical  poiilion  at  the 
only  assailable  qunrter,  pomt  it^ut 
as  the  country  from  whence  Hindos- 
tan  is  to  be  ruled,  c<>nquere<],  and 
defendetl.  It  is  nevertheless  in  a  very 
miserable  condition,  Wnh  as  to  enl- 
ti  vat  LOCI  and  populaliwn,  the  latter 
being  scantily  dispersed  over  an  ex- 
tensive area  of  above  70,000  square 
miles*^AV  Malco/m^  Fmitrrt  F. 
Bmyhanfm,  Janwt  Fnui^rj  Sir  D*  Och* 

La  no  as. — The  ancient  capital  of 
the  province  and  modern  one  of  Raja 
lUinject  Singh,  situated  on  the  south 
side  ofthe  Eavev;  UxUn°  'MY  N.,  Ion, 
74**  .r  E.  The  river  here  is  about  300 
yards  wide,  but  tlie  streajn  is  not  deep 
or  ra|nd  eJtccpt  during  thelH:ightof 
the  rains.  The  old  fort  b  a  place  of 
no  strength^  without  a  ditch  or  arty  de- 
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fentcs  for  cannon.  The  wtJIa  nrc  bfty, 
and  decorated  on  the  oui^iilQ,  but 
hastening  to  ruin,  as  are  most  of  the 
priviite  buildings*  Lnhore,  notwitlw 
dtanding,  is  still  a  town  of  coneklcra- 
bJe  EitQ^  ivith  a  good  bazar ;  but  It  is 
not  inhabited  by  wealthy  people,  on 
account  of  the  frcijuent  sackingH  it 
has  »u5taineiJ«  which  made  them  mi- 
grate to  Aiiiritar- 

Thc  paiace  was  originaUy  founded 
by  Acber,  and  enlarged  by  his  suc- 
cessors. Acrosti  the  Ravey  at  Shah 
Durra,  about  two  miles  north  of  La- 
bo  re»  atands  the  celeb  ratted  mauso- 
leum of  Jehangeer^  within  a  wall 
near  600  yards  stjuarcL  It  U  a  mag- 
nificent building,  of  sixty^ix  paces  on 
each  side,  and  still  in  very  i^ood  cou- 
ditionjbut  much  inferior  to  the  Tauje 
Mahal  al  Agra,  To  the  southward 
of  tills,  in  the  open  plain,  is  to  be  seen 
the  tomb  of  Noor  Jehan  Begum,  e 
building  tbirty-sijc  paces  square.  In 
18):^,  liunject  Singh  was  btiilding  a 
thick  wall  and  rampart  round  the 
city,  with  a  deep  broad  ditch,  the 
whole  faced  with  brick,  and  the  earth 
thrown  inwards,  so  as  to  form  a  broad 
rampaj't  with  bastions  at  intervals. 
The  tomb  of  Jchangeer  and  its  cn- 
clofiurc  are  capnble  of  containing  suf- 
ficient gnun  and  liquor  for  a  month's 
expenditure  of  a  large  army,  and  al- 
though the  city  generally  verging  to 
decay,  the  domesi  and  minarets  of  the 
mosques,  the  lofty  walla  of  the  fort, 
the  fiplcndid  mausokmm  of  Jehan^ 
gheer,  and  the  numberlesji  inferior 
tombs  and  temples  ilmt  Hurround  the 
town,  still  render  it  au  object  of  cu- 
riosity and  ad  mi  rati  on. 

Lahore  was  captured  by  Sultan 
Baber  A«D.  15^^  and  was  for  aome 
time  the  seat  of  the  Mogul  govern- 
ment* Since  that  period  it  has  under- 
gone many  revolutions,  and  was  for  a 
considerable  time  possessed  by  theAb- 
dalli  Afghans  of  Cabul,  by  whom  it  is 
named  Sikrei«  For  the  last  fifty  years 
it  has  been  under  the  domination 
of  the  Seiks,  and  has  latterly  been 
the  headK]uarters  of  Raja  Rttnjeet 
8ingfa»  the  most  powerful  chieftain  of 
that  predatory  people,  and  whose 
*w  ay^  like  Aaron's  rod,  ha5  swallowed 


up  all  the  other  petty  sen^ents  north 
of  the  Sutuleje*.  From  obscure  be- 
ginnings this  chief  b^  persevering  en- 
croachments urged  himself  into  notice 
yet  BO  recently  as  1805,  when  Lord 
Lake  advanced  into  the  Punjab,  bo 
was  only  one  among  many. 

From" that  date  until  1812,  Runjcct 
had  employed  bis  time  so  dfectually, 
that  he  Siub<lued  ihe  whole  of  ibc 
Punjab;  but  his  encroachments  to 
the  south-eat^t  of  the  Sutuleje  were 
successfully  op^iosed  by  the  Bri- 
tish, wfio  obstructed  his  desi|^n  of 
subjugating  all  the  small  chiels  be- 
tween that  river  and  Delhi,  by  esta- 
blishing a  strong  military  detachment 
at  Luddeeanna.  This  arrange  men  I 
inspired  him  at  Hrst  with  no  little 
alarm  ;  for  being  sensible  of  his  own 
utter  inability  to  contend  with  the 
British  nation,  Ihe  more  strongly  he 
was  impressed  witii  the  trutli  of  tlds 
fact,  the  more  he  was  inclined  to 
doubt  iheir  pacific  intentions,  for- 
bearance being  to  him  and  bis  coun- 
sellors in  comprehensible  ;  and  the 
unceasing  encroachments  which  had 
employed  his  whole  life,  had  filled  his 
principality  with  malcontents  ready 
to  assist  in  the  overthrow  of  his  usur- 
pation. In  180L>  bis  apprehension* 
^ere  somewhat  trauqudlized  by  a 
treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance,  then 
coficluded  with  him  by  Mr.  Metcuir<5 
on  the  part  of  the  British  government, 
by  the  couditidns  of  which  the  latter 
engaged  to  have  no  concern  w  ith  the 
subjects  or  territory  of  the  raja  north 
bf  the  Sutulcje,  and  the  rfija  agreed 
never  te  maintain,  in  the  territoriea 
occupied  by  him  or  his  dependents 
south  of  that  river,  more  troops  than 
were  necessary  to  carry  on  the  inter- 
nal police  of  the  country,  and  also 
to  abstain  from  encroachments  on 
chiefs  to  the  south  of  that  boundary. 

In  1818  Runjeet  Singh  was  about 
fifty-Bix  years  of  age,  with  three  sons, 
Curruck  Singh,  Shere  Singh ^  and 
Tarn  Singh.  He  has  only  one  eye, 
having  lost  the  other  by  the  small- 
poit.  The  solidity  and  acute n ess  of 
nis  jufJgment  greatly  surpascjes  the 
general  standard  of  his  country,  yet 
he  is  frequmitly  kuovvn  to  yield  hii 
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opinion  to  that  of  rery  inferior  men, 
who  he  suppose?*  nre  better  qualified 
to  decide  than  himself  merely  be- 
cause thej  can  read  and  write,  which 
he  cannot.  In  1816  he  made  a  tour 
through  the  Kohistan,  or  Highfamds 
of  Luiore,  accompanied  by  a  consi- 
derable army,  in  order  to  levy  his 
rerenues  from  the  tributary  rajas, 
among  whom  may  be  enumerated, 
Futteh  Singh  of  Aloo,  and  the  rajas 
of  Nadone,  Cook>o,  Mundi,  and  Ah- 
med Khan  of  Jung,  besides  many 
ochera  of  less  note.  In  the  tract 
where  bis  authority  is  acknowledged 
he  appears  disposed  to  rule  with 
mildness,  exacting  a  moderate  tri- 
bute,  and  restoriM  the  native  chiefs ; 
whereas  the  Gorknas  of  Nepaul,  with 
whom  he  at  one  time  came  m  contact 
at  Kangrah,  always  ruled  their  de- 
pendents with  the  most  savage  bar- 
iNirity.  While  extending  his  domi- 
fiiona  m  this  direction,  he  made  seve- 
ral attempts  at  the  conquest  of  Cash- 
mere, in  which,  to  a  certain  degree, 
he  latterly  succeeded.  On  the  op- 
posite side  towards  the  Indus,  he  has 
been  an  unceasing  aggressor  on  the 
territories  of  Mooltan  and  Behawal- 
poor,  and  his  other  weaker  neigh- 
bours, whom  he  endeavours  to  sub- 
due by  the  same  melange  of  force 
and  fraud,  which  he  exercised  so 
successfully  against  the  chiefs  of  his 
own  nation.  The  distracted  state  of 
the  A^ans  laying  them  open  to 
attack,  never  abstained  from  by  an 
Indian  potentate,  when  the  oppor- 
tunity oflers,  he  pushed  a  body  of 
troops  across  the  Indus  and  captured 
Peshawer;  but  although  his  domi- 
nions now  occupy  an  extensive  space, 
and  his  army  be  numerous,- neither 
have  any  natural  cohesion,  and  the 
first  serious  check  he  meets  will  pro- 
bably cause  their  dissolution. 

Travelling  distance  from  Delhi 
from  Agra  517;  from  Lucknow 
619;  from  Bombay  1,070;  and  from 
Calcutta  1,356  mWes.— [Sir  D.Ochter- 
hny^  11 M  Register,  RenneU^  Elphin- 
itone,  tfc) 

Lauta  Patan.— a  city  in  North- 
ern Hifidoftsn,  valley  of  Nepaul* 


situated  alxnit  a  mile  and  a  half 
south  from  Catmandoo,  from  whieb 
it  is  separated  by  the  Bhogmutty 
river?  lat.  27**  W  N.,  Ion.  85** 
While  Lalitan  Patan  existed  as  an 
independant  state,  it  is  said  to  have 
comprehended  24,000  bouses,  ii>- 
cludmg  its  dependencies  within  the 
valley  ;  but  so  great  a  number  ap- 
pears an  exaggeration.  In  1803,  how- 
over,  it  was  still  the  largest  town  of 
the  valley,  with  a  p(»pubtton  of 
24,000  persons*  It  is  on  the  whole 
a  neater  town  than  Catmandoo,  and 
contains  some  handsome  edifices. — 
(Kirkpatrick,  F.  Buchanan^  ^c.) 

Lalsookt. — A  town  in  the  pro« 
vince  of  Ajmeer,  principality  of 
Jeypoor,  forty  miles  S.E.  from  the 
city  of  Jeypoor ;  lat.  26*^  23^  N., 
Ion.  76^  ^  E.  It  stands  in  the 
gorge  of  a  pass  leading  through 
the  ridge  of  hilts  that  mtersects  this 
port  of  Rnjpootana,  and  stretches  to 
a  great  length  along  the  bottom  of 
the  dell.  The  houses  are  of  stone, 
some  cemented  with  mud  and  white- 
washed, and  many  having  a  low  se- 
cond story,  roofed  with  flat  tiles.  The 
religious  edifices  although  small  are  nu- 
merous, the  Mahomedans  and  Jains, 
as  well  as  the  orthodox  sects  of  Hin- 
doos, having  all  their  dbtinct  places 
of  worship.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try is  the  rudest  and  most  beautiful 
portion  of  Jeypoor;  the  fields  are 
mostly  enclosed  by  low  earthen 
dykes,  and  in  the  season  are  covered 
with  fine  crops  of  wheat  and  barley, 
the  Lalsoont  pergunnah  being  ad- 
vantai^eously  distinguished  from  the 
prevailing  aspect  of  Rajpootana  by 
the  number  of  old  burgot,  tamarind, 
and  other  trees,  single  or  in  groups, 
which  meet  the  eye  in  every  direc- 
tion.—^/tiiiSaWoii, 

Lama  Dangra  Mountains.  —A 
range  of  mountains  in  Northern  Hin- 
dostan,  extending  from  the  Trisool 
Gangga  to  the  Arun  river,  and  cross- 
ed bv  no  river  except  the  Bhogmutty, 
all  these  from  the  north  side  falling 
into  the  Trisool  Gangea,  the  Bhog- 
mutty, or  the  Cosi«--T^-  Buchanan^ 
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LAMAJAva.  —  A  district  thus 
ntfued  situated  on  the  soiicb 
eofut,  nnd  near  tlic  south-ciistcrD  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  ofJavn.  The 
land  liftre  b  uinply  Eupplicd  with 
moiiittirc,  level,  and  well  adiipted  for 
the  fiiirpoflc  of  hushMndry^  but  owing 
to  a  deficient  (}Ojndation  its  resiourccs 
nreloHt  to  the  slate. — {Rqfftct^  S^t.) 

Lamju?^. — A  territory  tn  Northern 
HindostUTi,  one  of  the  twenty-fotir 
ni]nslirp8,  which  before  the  Oorkhn 
prcdo^iiinance,  comprrh ended  a  tract 
of  cold  countrjf  borderinjj  tm  tlie 
Himaluya,  inhabJtcMl  moatly  by  Bhoo- 
lc:»s,  with  »on[ie  Brahsnina  and  Khn- 
Hiyiis,  in  the  warmer  vallies.  In  1803 
it  contained  no  town  of  importance 
except  Lmnjun,  the  capital,  situated 
In  ir        Ion.         I'  E., 

thirty-two  miles  N*W,  from  Gorkha, 
whtch  city  was  formerly  comprehend- 
ed in  the  Lamjiin  dominions.  After 
the  loss  of  Gorkhn,  the  chief  nd- 
vnntn^  that  remained  to  the  Luma 
raja  wa*  the  commerce  with  Tibet , 
carried  on  through  n  f)nssaj>e  In  the 
Himalaya  called  Sikllk,  by  which 
route  goods  were  conveyed  to  the 
town  of  Latmun,  and  from  thence  by 
the  way  of  Turkcr,  Tunahung,  Dew- 
gliBut,  and  Bakra,  into  the  low  coun- 
try ;  but  this  trade  has  been  since  in- 
terdicted by  the  N^epauleae,  who  are 
jealous  of  the  Tanahunjj  raja,  to 
whom  Btikra  ts  preserved  under  Bri- 
tish protci:tian>  Siklik,  however,  is 
iitili  Lbe  abode  of  a  Nepaulese  subah, 
or  civil  governor.  The  name  implies 
ft  frontier  station  ;  but  among  the 
hills  it  13  used  to  desigimte  a  place 
inhabited  by  barbarian  9»  that  is  to 
iiay,  such  a-s  reject  the  Bnihminical 
doctrines.  The  terpi,  indeed^  is  ap- 
plicable in  both  senses  to  Siklik,  as 
lis  inhabitants,  Bliooteas,  and  Gu- 
rungH,  adhere  to  the  tenets  of  the 
Lamas^  and  the  town  marlts  the  fron- 
tier towards  the  Chinese  empire* — 
{F.  Biichatiitttf  ^  c.) 

Lampoon  LuntpimgJ, — A  district 
in  the  south-eostLrn  quarter  of  the 
island  of  Sumatra,  which  begins  on 
the  west  coast  at  the  river  P^tdang- 
goochie^    and  extends   ikto^s  ttie 


southern  extremity  of  the  iidand  ei^ 
far  m  Palembang  on  the  north-eafit 
side.  In  the  neigh t>ourhood  of  the 
rivers  the  land  ia  oversowed  during 
the  rainy  season,  bnt  the  we»tern 
portions  towards  Samanka  are  moun- 
tainous nnd  some  of  the  peaks  visi- 
ble to  a  considcratde  distance  at  sea. 
This  district  is  the  boat  inhahhfd  in 
the  central  and  mountaiuonFi  part^^^ 
where  the  natives  live  secure  from 
the  Javanese  banditti^  who  often  pe^ 
netratc  into  the  country  and  com- 
mit depredations  on  the  inhabitants, 
who  do  not  mJike  use  of  ftre-nrms* 

The  Lamnoouese  of  all  the  Simia- 
tranii  have  tne  stron|^esc  rcscmb!ance 
to  the  Chinese,  particularly  in  the 
roundness  of  the  face,  and  conforma- 
tion of  the  eyes.  They  are  also  the 
fairesl  on  the  i^ibnd,  and  their  wo- 
men the  tallest,  and  esteemed  the 
most  handsome  and  beentions  on  the 
island.  They  eat  all  kinds  of  fle^h 
indiscriminately ;  and  the  fines  and 
compensations  for  murder  arc  the 
same  as  amonf;  the  Hejang:«.  The 
Mahomeilan  religion  has  made  some 
progress  among  the  inbabitimtji,  and 
most  of  their  villages  have  mosques^ 
yet  an  attachuient  to  original  super- 
stitions inflnences  them  to  regard 
with  particular  veneration  the  bury- 
ing place  of  their  ajicestors.  Their 
language  is  composed  of  Malay,  Bat- 
ta,  and  a  portion  of  Javanesie.  The 
Dutch  claun  a  domination  over  thii^ 
country^  it  having  formcHy  been  tri- 
butary* to  the  king  of  Bantam,  and 
devolved  to  them  by  right  of  coiv 
quest. — {Mnrsdcn^  L^dcn^  Stavori" 

Lanca.  —  Tn  Hindoo  astronomy, 
one  of  the  four  Imaginary  cities,  Va^ 
vacoti,  Lanca,  Romnca,  and  Sldha^ 
pun,  supposed  to  He  under  the  Eqna- 
tor,  S,W,  of  Ceylon,  at  a  distant: c  of 
ninety  degrees  from  each  other,  Lan* 
ca  is  consiidcred  by  a  Hindoo  astro- 
nomer as  lying  under  the  first  meri- 
dian^  to  which  all  computations  arc 
referred ;  of  course  ha-s  neither  lati- 
tndc  nor  longitude.  Towards  ibo 
north,  and  under  the  sauie  njeridiati 
as  Luuiu,  are  two  other  cities  and  it 
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grral  nkHintain,  ms.  Avantt  rsupposed 
to  be  OojeinX  Rolectaca  (tbe  name 
of  the  mountain),  and  Saoiarikita  Sa- 
ra, which  three  places  are  supposed 
to  here  been  the  seat  of  observatories 
in  andant  or  fabulous  tiroes.  The 
meridian  of  Unca  lies  in  lb""  &y  \b" 
east  of  Greenwich* 

The  prtndpai  eras  used  in  India 
•re— 

Isl,  Thai  of  Salirahana  which  com- 
mcocea  7S  jrears  after  the  birth  of 
oor  Safiour;  that  of  Vicramaditya, 
which  oomrococet  57  years  before 
Chriit;  that  of  Parasurama,  which 
coBimeooes  1,1 76  rears  before  Christ; 
and  that  of  CaU  Yug,  of  which  3,101 
years  had  expired  at  the  birth  of  our 
Snrioor.  Let  the  proposed  year  be 
cxpresaed  according  to  the  eras  of  the 
Cali  Yitt,  Vicramiulitya,  and  Salira- 
hana ;  the  same  may  be  reduced  to 
the  christian  account  by  adding  3101 
to  the  first,  67  to  the  second,  and  by 
sohOnacttng  7S  from  the  third : — 

Call  Yog   310J 

Add  A.D.  1824 

Year  of  the  Cali  Yug  4925 
Cormpooding  with  A  D.  1824. 

A.O.  1824 
Deduct.^   78 

Era  of  Salirahana...  1746 
Correi^Kmdiog  with  A.D.  1824. 

A.D.  1824 
Add^   57 

Era  of  Ylcramadityra  1881 
Corresponding  with  A.D.  1824.— 
{CoUmei  Warren,  {r.) 

Imvcavt  Isles.— A  cluster  of  isles 
OS  the  west  coa»t  of  the  Malay  pe- 
aMMb;lat.<r  l^N.,  lon.9i^3yE. 
IW  leraest  is  about  seventeen  miles 
m  iempmhf  five  the  arerage  breadth, 
mtd  m  \fjk\  contained  a  population 
«f  liMMH  ZJ¥fl^  pertotM ;  but  it  was 
mimmfMliy  (in  the  same  year^  in- 
fMdM  hf  tktf  Hhmutf  who  lulled  and 
mftMm  Mit  of  the  male  inhabi- 
iMl^  and  earned  the  women  and 
dMUMM  hil#  capcivitjr.  It  was  for* 
Mrff  •  4i§\tmitnry  of  (|u«la,  and 


Lamdoura.— A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Delhi,  district  of  Saharun- 
poor,  and  formerly  the  principal  resi- 
dence of  Ram  Dyal  Singh. 

Lanokat. — A  petty  state  or  com- 
munitv  in  the  island  of  Sumatra,  si- 
tuated on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
800  yards  wide  at  the  entrance,  and 
after  passing  the  bar  (which  almost 
chokes  it  up)  three  fathoms  deep.  A 
number  of  villages  are  scattered  along 
its  banks,  at  the  largest  of  which, 
named  Kapala  Sungei,  the  raja  re- 
sides. In  1823  it  contained  about 
400  houses;  and  the  villages  collec- 
tively 1,050  houses,  occupied  by  about 
5,350  Malay  inhabitants.  There  are 
also  many  Batta  villages  inland,  sub- 
ject to  the  Langkat  raja,  and  inhabit- 
ed principally  by  the  Karan  Karan 
tribe,  who  eat  monkeys,  snakes,  hogs, 
and  elephants,  but  are  not  addicted 
to  cannibalism.  The  raja  acknow- 
ledges subordination  to  Siak,  but 
does  not  pay  tribute  or  permit  any 
interference  with  his  domestic  juris- 
diction. The  chief  exports  are  pep- 
per and  rattans;  the  imports  salt, 
opium,  and  cotton.  In  1823,  Lang- 
kat possessed  200  prows  of  from  two 
to  thirty  tons  burthen,  trading  most- 
ly with  Penang  and  Malacca. — {An" 

Lanjee  Hills. — A  range  of  hills 
in  the  province  of  Gundwana,  the 
greatest  elevation  of  which  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained.  Bundava  is  872 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while 
Nagpoor  is  1,101  feet,  and  Ryepoor 
1,747  feet.  Omerkuntuc  was  found 
to  be  onlv  2,463  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  height  of  the  Sirgooja  hills  has 
not  yet  been  established  by  survey  or 
measurement.  Kakair  to  the  south 
is  1,953  feet,  and  Shawa  at  the 
source  of  the  Mahanuddy  2,117  feet. 
Butterpoor  is  1,538  feet,  and  Dhum- 
deri  just  below  the  point  where  the 
Mahanuddy  emerges  into  the  plain 
of  Choteesgher  from  the  high  coun- 
try towards  its  source  is  1,720  feet. 
Dcgoree  near  the  Sew  river,  where  it 
joins  the  Mahanuddy,  is  1,384  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.— (JipnArtiif, 
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Lao*. — Sm  BiiAn  CotinTm\, 
Laoith. — A  town  iti  Ibc  province 
of  Bengal,  iliiitncl  of  Silhet,  112 
miles  N.N.E,  from  Dacca ;  lat,  2^"" 
I  N.Jon,  Ol^irE.  A  conside- 
mblc  trade  is  here  carried  on  with 
the  Garrowa  in  ealt  and  other  arti- 
cles. Shell  limefttone  abounds  in  the 
Laonr  hills,  con sli ting  in  a  grcal 
measure  of  nummulitesj  and  it  is 
from  these  inexbaustible  heda  that 
Bengal  is  supplied  with  thi^  valuable 
article. ^(C<ik&rooJtef 

La  I- A  Hlu* — A  small  ii^land  in  the 
Eastern  Seaa,  one  of  the  Sooloo  ar- 
chipelago, situated  due  sonth  from 
the  inland  pf  Sooloo,  The  land  is 
high  and  woodv*  iind  with  Seeasse 
Isle  forms  goo  J  shelter  from 
and      Ei  wlndJ« 

Lapcua  Pa  as, — A  pass  in  northern 
Hindoatan,  from  Skalkar  Fort  to  the 
tiilw  of  Surma*  Lat.  32^  3'  N., 
Ion,  78*  E,  No  snow  was  found 
here  in  October  1§]  ]  ;  but  lak  froze 
at  ten  a  .  m  .  —  ( Ilodgton  an  d  Herbert^ 

Lapchas,— See  StK^i>f> 

Lahantuka,  —  The  chief  Portu- 
^lese  settlement  on  the  t!>land  of 
Florii,  situated  on  the  straits  of  the 
^ame  name,  and  one  of  the  very  few 
that  still  remain  to  that  nation.  Lat* 
0"  45'  S,,  Ion,  133^  K  The  Portu^ 
gucac  have  a  church  here,  and  have 
converted  most  of  the  aboriginal  na- 
tives in  the"  iridnity  to  the  Christian 
reli^on,'^Afa/£fy  Misccllanicjti  4"C,) 

Labi; — A  frontier  village  in  Lab- 
dack,  said  to  be  ISO  miles  in  a 
fltrnijjht  line  from  the  town  of  Lah- 
dnck  ;  lat.  32*^  4'  N.,  Ion,  24'  E- 
Elevation  on  the  banks  of  the  rivcr^ 
10,582  feet  above  the  le\'d  of  the 
sea.  It  is  the  firgt  village  in  Spiti,  a 
dependency  of  Lahdack.  The  moun- 
tiiins  here  are  of  clay  slate,  destitute 
of  verdure,  with  UttEe  snow,  and  evi- 
dcntiy  of  inferior  elevation  to  those 
nearer  iJindosian,  on  which  account 
It  may  be  inferred  that  they  compose 
the  northern  face  of  the  Himalaya 
in  this  quarter.  Such  h  the  dryness 
of  the  climatCj  timt  the  houses  of 


Lari  are  buill  of  bricks  luiked  in  the 
iun,  and  are  also  flat- roofed^  In 
fact,  scarcely  any  rain  fall^  here,  and 
apparently  not  a  prfcat  deal  of  snow  | 
a  vapour  or  dew  must  be  little  known 
in  a  climate  generally  under  the 
freezing  point*  The  breed  of  shawJ 
goats  is  said  to  be  found  in  this  vie i^ 
nity, — (Ilodgiorit  Herhcrt^  G^rardt^ 

LARKitAHtr^ — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Mooltan,  division  of  Chan-» 
dookee,  fifty-three  miles  S.S,W, 
from  Shikarpoari  lat.  StT  btV  N», 
Ion.  08*'  44^  E.  The  Ameers  of 
Sinde  here  levy  a  toll  on  merchants 
entering  their  dominions  from  the 
north-west,  and  maintain  a  garrison 
to  restrain  the  Baloochies  of  Cutch 
Gundava,— (i'ti^iivjgrr,  tj  c.) 

L  A  S3  A  f  Lthasta )^  —  Th  e  capital 
of  Tibet,  and  residence  of  the  Dalai 
o  r  Grand  Lam  a,  for  ty  ■  fi  ve  d  ays* 
jonrnev  from  Pekin,  and  !3^0  miles 
north  from  the  north-eastern  corner  of 
Bengal  j  lat.  29=^30'  N.,  Ion.  Ort^  E, 
By  tne  Chinese  it  is  named  Oochong. 
According  to  Abdul  Russool,  who 
resided  there  several  j  ears^  Lassa  is 
situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  a 
Bmall  river,  and  is  of  an  oval  foritf* 
about  four  miles  long  by  one  broad. 
In  the  centre  stauds  the  gratid  tem- 
ple, which  consists  of  an  extensive 
range  of  buildings,  enclosing  an  area 
of  an  oval  figure,  occupying  altoge- 
ther about  forty  begaha  of  land.  The 
buildings  which  compose  this  assem* 
blage  are  the  sanctuaries  of  the  va- 
rious idols  worshipped  l>y  the  Tibe- 
tians^  each  having  its  own  pecidiaf 
place  of  adoration  J  su[iplied  with  its 
own  appropriate  ornaments.  These 
buildings  (mostly  of  stone,  Ixit  partly 
of  brick)  are  of  various  forms  antl 
dimensioni,  corresponding  to  the 
relative  dignity  of  the  deity  to  wliich 
they  are  consecrated.  One  of  these 
pre-eminent  above  the  rest  is  termetl 
the  Lou  ran  J  being  dedicttted  to  the 
divinity  who  ranks  first  in  the  Lama 
Pantheon,  under  the  title  of  Choo 
Ecuchoo* 

Around  the  great  temple,  and  pa^ 
rallcl  with  it*  outaidc  eiwiosure,  k  a 
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kind  of  circular  road  of  cofibiderable 
breadth ;  and  be}'oiid  this  road  U  a 
no^  oi  houses  of  an  oval  form, 
whidi  composes  the  bazar  or  market, 
and  ia  occupied  by  petty  traders  and 
artificers.  The  wealthier  merchants 
aod  higher  daises  reside  on  the  out- 
aide  of  this  range,  in  houses  for  the 
moat  part  built  of  stone,  usually  two, 
but  sometimes  three  stories  hi^h,  the 
ground  floor  being  converted  into  a 
shop.  About  a  mile  north  of  the 
towo  there  is  a  stream  of  running 
water,  half  a  mile  wide,  during  the 
raisy  season,  but  at  other  periods 
<Mily  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  accor- 
ding to  Abdul  Russool,  at  no  time 
navigBble.  This  trareller  ^ves  no 
cstiflurte  of  the  total  population,  but 
states  the  Chinese  resident  here  in 
private  capacities  at  2,000 ;  the  Ne- 
paiilese  at  between  2,000  and  3,000 ; 
and  the  Cashmerians  at  150.  Eight 
flnlef  west  of  Lassa  there  is  a  town 
naoied  Talengaon,  containing  300  or 
49$  houses,  with  a  bridge  of  eight  or 
ten  arches  over  a  stream  of  the  same 
name. 

ftakya,  the  great  teacher  of  the 
Buddhists,  according  to  their  tenets, 
atill  raists  at  Lassa,  incarnate  in  the 
person  of  the  Grand  or  Dalai  Lama, 
who  is  tfaejiontifical  sovereign;  but  his 
temporaJ  influence  is  almost  wholly 
superseded  by  that  of  the  Chinese 
Tmoo  or  viceroy,  whose  jurisdiction 
eatesds  west  to  the  sources  of  the 
CanptM^  a  distance  of  about  650 
mUtM.  Wsffa  the  city  of  Teshoo 
lAHrtuhoQpStUmt  about  150  miles  to 
iW  itouA^Mf  LmMk  exchanges 
silver  bullion  imported  from  Chma 
lor  gold  dust.  The  ancient  historv 
of  ijmm  is  wholly  unknown,  although 
froMi  Its  lofM^qiuted  sanctity,  there 
M^isi  fttorSt  mnd  traditions  on  the 
auijfft.  U  AAK  1715,  tlie  king  of 
five  ISimtk;  a  ungratory  tribe,  invaded 
wmifUjf  when  Ijmtm  was  ran- 
mt^lud,  tktf  UsmoU:9  plundered,  and 
the  liMMs  that  could  be  found 
wmm  $mi  mUf  sa^its,  thrown  upon 
IMNla^  md  Umu^untd  into  Tarta- 

C0f4^  Tumgff   KtfipiUrkkf  Cole* 


Lassoor.— A  town  in  the  province 
of  Candeish,  just  below  the  batpoora 
range  of  mountains,  seven  miles 
N.W.  of  Choprah ;  lat.  21°  22^  N., 
Ion.  75''  14'  £.  In  A.D.  1800,  the 
zemindar  of  Lassoor  rendered  some 
assistance  to  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, while  in  pursuit  of  Doondra 
Waugh.  In  1820  the  surrounding 
country  was  covered  with  woods, 
but  the  town  was  in  tolerable  repair. 

Laswaree.— A  small  village  in  the 
province  of  Agra,  situated  on  a 
stream  of  the  same  name,  seventy- 
three  miles  N.W.  from  Agra ;  lat. 
27*  30'N.,  Ion.  76^48'  E.  On  the 
first  of  November  1803,  a  desperate 
battle  was  fought  here  between  the 
British  army  under  Lord  Lake,  and 
that  of  Dowlet  Row  Sindia,  in  which 
the  first  gained  a  complete  victory, 
with  the  loss  of  824  killed  and 
wounded. 

Latikery.— A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ajmeer,  thirty-two  miles 
S.  by  W.  from  Rantampoor;  lat.  25** 
36^  N.,  long.  76°  5'  E. 

Latta  Latta  Isles. — A  cluster 
of  small  islands  lying  ofi*  the  west 
coast  of  Gilolo,  a  few  minutes  north 
of  the  equinoctial  line,  and  about  the 
127th  degree  of  eastern  longitude. 
The  principal  island,  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  rest,  is  about  twenty-five 
miles  in  circumference.  The  straits 
which  separate  this  island  from  that 
of  Tappa  are  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  in  some  places  not 
more  than  forty-six  yards  broad. 
Between  Latta  Latta  and  Mandioli 
the  straits  are  eight  miles  broad. — 
(Forfeit,  4*^.) 

Laulbaugh.— A  large  mosque  in 
in  the  province  of  Candeish,  one 
mile  and  a  half  north  from  the  strong 
fortress  of  Aseerghur ;  lat.  21**28'  N., 
Ion.  76^  25^  E.  This  was  once  a 
beautiful  structure,  but  is  now 
greatly  decayed.  The  neighbouring 
country  has  a  reddish  soil,  and  pro- 
duces fruits  of  an  excellent  qufditv. 
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Lfbon  MoiTWT* — A  mountain  in 
in  Northern  Himlostan,  1  ^,942  ivvt 
above  the  Jevel  of  the  aca.    Lttt*  30^ 

mN,,  longer s^'K 

Leefookie  Thaw. — A  hamlet  in 
Nortlicrii  Hindostan,  Bistieen  miles 
Bonih  from  Milnm  tcm|ile,    Lat,  30"^ 

Leia,— A  town  and  district  in  the 
province  of  Lahore,  the  latter  ex- 
tending along  the  caiit  bank  of  the 
Indus,  and  the  fir?it  situated  in  hu 
3r  58'  N„  bn,  JO^  W  E.,  about 
ten  miles  eadt  from  the  main  stream 
of  Ihe  Indus. 

From  Oodoo  Kakote  to  the  Ka- 
heree  ferry  (lat.  31°  W  N).  a  ilistance 
of  seventy -five  miles,  is  a  narrow  tract 
contested  between  the  dessert  and  the 
river.  Many  portions  are  cnltivatedj 
md  produce  good  crops  of  wheat, 
barley,  turnips,  and  eotton.  The 
5 elds  are  enclosed  either  with  hedges 
of  dry  thorn,  hurdlea  of  willow,  or 
fences  made  of  sitfT  reeds  supported 
by  stakes.  The  houses  conMst  of  the 
same  materials,  and  the  farm-yards 
(where  the  oxen  are  seen  feeding  on 
tiirnips)  exhibit  great  neatness*  Some 
of  ihe  dwellings  near  the  river  arc 
raiiied  on  strong  posts  twelve  to  fif- 
teen feet  high,  as  a  precaution  against 
irnuidation,  which  frequently  sub- 
merges the  country  to  ihe  distance 
of  twenty-four  miles  froai  the  river's 
bed*  The  banks  of  the  Indus  are 
rich,  but  the  land  remote  from  that 
stream  t>econies  a  mere  desert.  Leia, 
the  cajiital,  is  but  a  poor  place,  and  in 
]  809  did  not  contain  more  than  50O 
houses.  The  usual  residence  of  the 
hakim  or  governor  is  at  Buck  or 
(Dhukkur)  near  the  Indus,  or  at 
Miiunkaira,  a  strong  fort  in  the  most 
dLm^ rt  part  of  the  province. 

The  manners,  complexion,  and  ap- 
penrance  of  the  inhabitants  are  su- 
perior 10  those  of  the  districts  more 
to  the  south,  and  their  dress  more 
dece  n  t  an  d  becomi  ng^  With  in  tli  c  I  i- 
mits  of  Leia  tliere  are  many  large 
Vl&liiges  ornamented  with  hamlsome 
fdliibs  but  there  are  no  towns  of 
note.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Baloochie^,  but  wa»'i  afterwards  cou^ 


qiiercd  by  the  Afghans  of  Cabnt,  who 
possessed  it  in  1800.  To  the  north 
Leia  is  bounded  by  the  salt  range, 
beyond  which  h  a  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous country  inhabited  by  small 
ferocious  tribes ;  of  whom  the  most 
conspicuous  arc  the  Kautim,  an  Indian 
race,  independent  Imth  nf  Cabui  ami 
the  Seik  MGh.^{Eii>kijijUmc^  iS  c.) 

Leyte  Isle. —  An  ihland  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  one  of  the  southern- 
most of  the  Philippines,  situated 
about  the  eleventh  degree  of  north 
latitude.  In  length  it  may  be  esti- 
mated at  ninety-five  miles,  by  thirty- 
eight  the  average  breadUu 

LiioMAva. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Berar,  forty-two  miles  E.  bv 
N.  from  Juhia;  lat.  20^  N*,  Ion.  i& 
45' 

LiANt  Cape — remarkable  fmint 
of  laud  on  the  cast  side  of  the  gulf  of 
Siam,  thus  named  by  Europeans,  but 
by  the  natives  Lem-sam-me-san, 
From  hence  to  Pulo  Oby  at  Point 
Camao,  the  southern  extremity  of 
Cambodia,  there  is  an  iininterru])ted 
archipelago  of  beautiful  inlands, 

LicioR,^ — A  small  principality  de- 
pendent on  Siaro,  situated  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula, 
on  the  gulf  of  8iam,  where  the  town 
of  Li^or  stands,  iu  about  lat,  8°  17' 
N,  By  the  Siamese  it  is  named  Sii- 
kon.  The  river  Tayung  leads  part 
of  the  way  for  about  two  hours*  jour- 
ney towards  the  town,  after  which 
the  wclk  is  not  above  half  an  hour. 

This  h  a  waited  tow  n  with  ram- 
parts of  brick  and  mortar,  and  a  wet 
ditch,  which  in  the  rainy  season  cora- 
nmnicates  with  the  river  Tayung. 
Jts  form  is  that  of  an  oblong  square, 
with  (in  18;2o)  fourteen  cannon  mount- 
ed, and  contained  altogether  about 
5,t]U0  inhabitants.  It  appears  to 
have  been  formerly  more  populous, 
but  it  was  twice  captured  by  the  Bur- 
mese and  the  inhabitants  carried  off^ 
by  Alompra  in  IJ^jO,  and  in  1/85  by 
one  of  Minderajce*s  generals.  The 
present  chief's  authority  not  only 
extends  over  all  the  tributary  Malay 
states  on  both  sides  of  the  peninsubi. 
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biit  111  AO  orct  Singora,  with  the  power 
of  Ufc  and  death.  Jii  1825  his  elile&t 
ion  wm  governor  of  Qtieda.  Tl»i;re 
im  not  any  bnck  d  wet  lings  within  the 
tow  Hp  but  many  tempJca  and  pyramids 
of  thftt  tnatcrial  i  one  of  the  latter,  or 
Fhm-Chai-di,  with  a  gilt  fipire,  i&  vi- 
■ihk*  from  ihe  »ea;  hut  no  inscrip- 
tioiiBj  as  before  re^>orted»  were  any- 
where found  by  the  British  mission 
of )  825.  The  raja,  however,  furnished 
them  with  a  supply  of  daret  and 
rhcrry-b randy  which  he  had  procured 
for  hisi  own  use  from  Prince  of  Wales' 
inland.  The  Siamese  dominions  along 
the  whole  of  tht'i  coa^t  north  and 
BOUth  are  remnrkably  thinly  pcopletl. 
— (Capt.  Burnett  Mr.  Harri$^  Mr, 
Leal,  ) 

Li>ittA. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Anrungahad,  Iwentv-two  mile*  N. 
by  E.  fromPoona;  kt,  1^  21' N., 
Ion.  75^  6'  E, 

TjImsoo,^ — A  town  in  ihe  Malay 
penimtiila,  division  of  Queda^  four 
tnilcs  from  Allistar,  and  chiefly  inhsi- 
bited  by  Chultas.  During  the  rainy 
sca^n  the  adjacent  country  h  over- 
sowed, which  renders  it  exceedingly 
productive  of  fruits  and  all  aorta  of 
vegetables, 

LiMONO. — A  district  in  tlie  ijtlaad 
of  Sunjatra,  about  eighty  miles  inland 
from  Bcacoolen,  atid  is  aid  to  produce 
the  fine&t  gold  und  guld-duat  on  the 
ibland*  Mcrchumf^  front  thence  re- 
pair annually  to  Deucoolcn  to  pur- 
diai^c  opium  and  other  articles,  in  ex- 
change for  which  they  give  gold-dust, 
remarkably  free  from  niioy.  The 
meta!  is  sometimes  found  dust, 
and  sometimes  lodged  in  a  hard  stone* 
The  natives  of  Limong  are  unable  to 
purify  it  by  amalgamation,  but  are 
wonderfully  expert  in  separating  par- 
ticles of  other  metals  from  goId-iJu5t, 
by  a  superior  acuteness  of  vision* 
'fhis  golden  country  has  never  been 
explored  by  any  European,  owing  to 
the  malignant  tnfluence  of  its  cliuiate, 
— {Macdonald^  ^'c.) 

Ljmbee.— A  inonied  town  in  the 
Gujerat  peninsula,  the  bankers  of 
which  po^seiis  such  capital  aud  influ- 


ence that  they  regulate  the  currency 
of  the  country ;  lat.  t-^  W  N,,  Ion, 
7l''54'E.,  eleven  miles  S,S.E*  from 
Wudwan.  In  180?  it  paid  a  tribute 
to  the  Guicowar  of  51j93]  rupees, — 
(  WMer^  PMicMS,  I>twHtiirHlf,  ic) 

LiNCATAH  Isle. — A  small  island  in 
the  Eastern  HcaK,  about  twenty  nnlei 
in  circumference,  situated  off  the 
north-east  eureinity  of  Pulawjm 
land;  lat,      W  N.,  Ion.  l:2r  10' E. 

LiNOAYET.^See  FADsUArooa, 

LtNGEN  UlKfLingga J. —An  island 
in  the  Eastern  Sea*,  lying  off  the  N.E, 
coafit  of  Sumatra,  and  intersected  by 
the  equinoctitti  line*  In  length  it  may 
be  estimated  at  fifty  miles,  by  thirty 
in  breadth ;  but  tt  is  of  a  very  irre- 
gular breadth.  Lingen  is  remarkable 
for  a  mountain  in  the  centre,  termi- 
nating in  a  fork,  on  which  seamen 
have  bestowed  the  appellation  of  the 
ass's  ears-  The  EBstcrn  ocean  in 
this  vicinity  is  covered  with  u  vast 
variety  of  island s,  of  all  forms,  sitcK, 
and  colours, — some  solitary,  some 
collected  in  clusters,  many  clothed 
with  verdure,  some  with  tall  forests, 
while  others  are  mere  rocks,  the 
resort  of  innumerable  birds,  and 
whitened  with  their  dung.  It  hm 
long  beeir  noted  as  the  favourite  resort 
of  piratical  prows,  the  raja  himself 
being  a  chief  of  that  profession.  The 
islanders  of  Lingen  may  be  considered 
among  the  most  genuine  Malays,  Jts 
climate  is  healthy;  ami  there  arc  but 
few  diseases,  and  those  principally 
cutaneous.  Tts  geological  formation 
iudicaies  the  presence  of  tin,  and  it 
yields  a  little  gold.  Major  Farquhar 
visited  Lingen  in  1818  to  negociate  a 
treaty  of  commerce,  when  abundant 
supplies  of  poultry,  vegetables,  and 
fruit  were  sent  on  board  his  vessel, 
and  every  mark  of  friendly  attention 
shewn  by  the  iiultan,  whose  usual 
place  of  residence  is  Kwala  Dai. — 

LoBA.— A  fortified  post  in  North- 
ern Hindostan,  thirty-two  miles  N.W. 
from  Ahuora ;  iot.  m°  57'  N.,  Ion, 
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79"^  28'  E,  M61  (m  ftbove  ihc  level 
of  the  sen. 

LoBoE  (Luhu), — A  sronJl  state  00 
the  ialantl  of  Celebes,  situfltcd  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  Bay  of  Eon'u  and 
extending  down  the  eastern  side  in- 
l(uid  to  iTie  country  of  the  Horafonifl, 
or  aborigines*  To  the  west  It  is 
bounded  by  Wadjo ;  to  the  north  by 
Touradja ;  and  according  to  tradition, 
the  most  ancient  state  on  the  islands 
The  land  is  productive  of  rice,  and 
much  gohi  is  found  in  the  rivers^  and 
good  iron  is  also  procured.  A  great 
proportion  of  the  sovereigns  of  this 
state  have  been  females,  which  is  no 
uncommon  circumstance  in  Celebes  i 
but  generally  the  Dutch  power  pre- 
dominates, although  native  chiefs  be 
permitted  to  sit  on  the  thronCn. — 

LocAPiLLY. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Hyderabad,  seventy -eight 
mile*  S.W,  from  the  city  of  Hydera- 
bad I  lat,  IC^  45'  N.,  Ion.  77^  32*  E. 

LooASsi. — A  toT*n  and  pergtmnah 
In  the  province  of  Alluhabrtdt  twelve 
miles  south  from  Jeitpoor  j  lat,  25^  5' 
N.,  low.  7£»'  33'E. 

LoGuua  (Lohaghar^  the  iron  fart). 
— A  strong;  hilUfort  in  the  province 
of  Aurungabad,  thirty  miles  N.W, 
from  Poona  ;  lat*  18=*  41'  N,.  Ion.  7;P 
37'  E.  The  perpendicular  height  of 
this  fortress  is  too  great  to  be  storm- 
ed* From  the  Humrait  the  view  is 
very  extensive.  The  sea  beyond  Bom- 
bay appearsi  to  the  west,  inland  a 
chain  of  hills  ia  visible,  whose  tops 
rise  into  fortified  pinnacles  as*  per- 
pendicular as  Lognur.  The  strata 
of  these  is  surprisingly  regular,  and 
a  line  drawn  from  one  hill  would 
meet  the  corresponding  strata  of 
another.  Loghur  ha»  within  nume- 
rous tanks  and  several  small  streams 
i!!9Uinj|  from  springs  above,  and  its 
magazines  are  cut  in  the  rock.  This 
fortress  formerly  belonged  to  Nana 
Furnavcse,  whO|  at  \\\n  death  consii^n- 
ed  it  to  the  custody  of  Dundoe  Punt ; 
but  by  the  intermediation  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  it  was  surren- 
dered to  the  Pe&hwa,  from  whom  it 


was  taken  by  n  Bombay  dtrtachment 
in  181 D undue  Punt  declared  he 
hod  lived  in  thia  hill4brt  thirty  years 
without  ever  descemllng^ — {iJurd  Ta- 

LoGua. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Gundwana,  1:^5  miles  S«E.  from 
the  citv  of  Nagpoor;  lat,  W  W  N., 
ion,  80^  56' 

Lou  A  HA, — ^A  town  in  the  province 
of  Beeder,  seventy -five  miles  west 
from  the  city  of  Beeder  |  lat,  17*56' 
R,  Ion,  76f=  337' 

LoHARCONO.— A  town  it!  the  pro- 
vince of  Allahabad,  about  forty  milea 
west  from  Callinjer,  where  the  go- 
vernment have  establiiihed  si  military 
post,  to  maintain  the  line  of  coinmU' 
nication  between  Bumletcund  and 
the  British  troops  stationed  in  the 
Nagpoor  dominions  and  at  Hosseio^- 
bad. 

LoiToooHAtTT* — ^ A  villnge  in  North- 
ern llindostan,  district  of  Kuniaon, 
about  five  miles  travelling  distance 
N*  by  E,  from  Chumpawut ;  forly-ninc 
E.S^E.  from  Almora;  and  im)'N,  by. 
E,  from  Bareily  by  the  Brimades  pas9. 
A  neat  can  ton  meat  haf*  been  erected 
here  on  an  elevated  plot  of  ground^ 
environed  on  three  sides  by  a  beauti- 
ful mountain  rivulet.  This  is  the 
frontier  Britiish  station  towards  the 
river  Cali,  which  forms  the  boundary 
towards  NefianI  and  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  secoml  Nusscree  battnlion, 
half  of  which  u  usually  .stationed  at 
Pettorah,  ten  miles  further  north. 
The  other  is  stationed  between  the 
Sutnleje  and  Jumna*  These  bat- 
talions are  mostly  comf>osed  of  Gork« 
has  who  had  served  and  fought  under 
the  former  sovereigns  of  the  country, 
and  have  proved  orderly,  usefiil,  and 
hardy  soyicrs  under  the  British,  On 
the  banks  of  the  stream  there  is  a 
small  tern  pie  and  hermitage,  dedicated 
to  Mahadeva  or  Siva,— (-FV/iorftMij 

LoHTiaicoT, — A  fortified  post  in 
Northern  Hindostan,  eight  miles  S,W, 
frouj  Bhadriaathj  lat*^2&'N.,  Ion. 
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LoKOHAK. — A  unall  town  in  the 
profioce  of  Bahar,  district  of  Tir- 
hoot,  102  inilet  N.E.  from  Patna; 

latSfi^'WN.,  lon.aera^'E. 

LoLLARA. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Gujermt,  twenty-three  miles  S.E. 
from  Rahdunpoor;  lat.  23^  S5' 
Ion.  71^  4!^^  E.  In  1809  this  place 
contained  about  1,000  houses,  inha- 
bited  by  Naroda  Rajpoots,  Mahome- 
dans,  and  converted  Rajpoots. 

LoLLDONC.-*A  ghaut  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Delhi,  Inhere  it  is  separated 
by  a  rivulet  from  Gurwal  or  Serina- 
cur,  ten  miles  S.S.E.  from  Hurdwar; 
InU  9SP  W  N.,  Ion.  78^  13^  E.  In 
A.D.  1744,  after  the  total  defeat  sus- 
tained by  the  Rohillahs  at  Cuterah, 
Fyzoola  khan,  with  the  remains  of 
their  army,  retreated  to  this  pass, 
and  was  pursued  by  the  British  to  the 
entrance,  where  ultimately  a  treaty 
of  peace  and  amity  was  concluded.— 
(Fofter,  Rennell/^c) 

LoLLGRUR. — A  large  village  in  the 
province  of  Ajmeer,  principality  of 
Jeypoor,  situated  in  a  rich  plain  sur- 
rounded by  hills,  nineteen  miles  S.W. 
from  the  city  of  Jeypoor.  The  houses 
are  of  stone,  and  there  is  u  temple 
dedicated  to  Mahadeva,  and  a  hand- 
some reservoir.  Peacocks  are  here 
remarkably  numerous  and  familiar. — 
\FuUarUm^  ^c) 

LoLYANA. — A  town  in  the  penin- 
sula of  Gujerat,  thirty  miles  west 
from  the  Gulf  of  Cambay;  lat.  21° 
66'  N.,  Ion.  71**  54'  E. 

LoHBHooK  Isle.— An  island  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  situated  between  the 
eighth  and  ninth  degrees  of  south  la- 
titude, and  intersected  by  the  116th 
of  east  longitude.  The  peak  of  Lom- 
bhook  rises  in  a  pyramidical  form,  to 
the  height  (it  is  said)  of  8,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  lat.  8**  21' 
S.,  Ion.  116^26'  E.  This  island  is 
separated  on  the  west  from  Bally  by 
the  straits  of  Lombhook,  and  on  the 
east  from  Sumbhawa  by  the  straits  of 
Alias.  In  length  it  may  be  estimated 
at  fifty-three  miles,  by  forty-five  the 
average  breadth.  Like  the  rest  of 
tlie  Sunda  Isles  it  is  distinguished  by 


loftv  mountains,  and  it  is  in  general 
well  covered  with  trees  and  verdure. 
The  navigation  through  the  straits  of 
Lombhook  is  dangerous,  while  that 
of  Alias  is  the  most  commodious  pas- 
sage through  the  Sunda  chain.  Ap- 
penan,  or  Ampannan,  is  situated  in 
a  large  bay  in  the  straits  first  men- 
tioned, nearly  opposite  to  the  harbour 
of  Carang  Assem,  in  Bally.  There 
are  several  streams  fall  into  the  bay 
here,  which  renders  it  a  commodious 
port  for  the  watering  of  ships;  and 
ample  supplies  of  bullocks,  hogs, 
goats,  poultry,  and  vegetables,  may 
also  be  obtained.  Contiguous  to  Ap- 
penan  is  Mataram,  the  residence  of 
the  Lombhook  raja,  who  is  tributary 
to  the  sultan  of  Bally. 

Lombhook  is  populous  and  well 
cultivated,  the  rice  agriculture  being 
conducted,  as  in  the  Carnatic,  by 
means  of  tanks  and  large  reservoirs. 
The  inhabitants  also  carry  on  a  con- 
siderable commerce  with  the  Malay 
islands,  and  more  especially  with  Java 
and  Borneo.  Capt.  Forest  calls  the 
inhabitants  of  this  island  Gentoos ; 
but  it  is  not  clear  what  meaning  he 
attached  to  that  term.  They  are 
more  civilized  than  the  generality  of 
the  Eastern  islanders,  and  have  alwa}  s 
preserved  their  independence  against 
the  Dutch.  —  (StavorinuSi  Forett, 
Thorn,  B/igh,^c,) 

LoMBLEM  Isle. — An  island  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  one  of  the  Sunda  chain, 
situated  between  Floris  and  Timor, 
and  the  eighth  and  ninth  degrees  of 
south  latitude.  In  length  it  may  be 
estimated  at  fifty  miles,  by  sixteen 
the  average  breadth  ;  but  it  has  never 
been  explored,  and  remains  almost 
unknown. 

LooNEE. — A  walled  village  in  the 
province  of  Aurungabad,  division  of 
Jooneer,  about  eleven  miles  E.S.E. 
from  Poona,  and  eight  from  the  foot 
of  the  little  Bhore  ghaut. 

Long  Island. — A  small  island  in 
the  Eastern  seas,  about  forty  miles  in 
circumference,  situated  off  the  coast 
of  Papua,  between  the  mainland  and 
Mysory  Island^  and  in  the  first  de 
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%fte  of  sail  til  1  ill  j  t  II  (k>.  8ciircely  any 
thing  In  known  rcf«|JCCting  it, 

LoMi^B. — A  village  in  the  Gujerat 
Iteninsulo,  &jtuateil  obouc  6Aecn  miles 
N.E^  from  Waukanecr,  to  whose 
chief  it  belong?i-  From  hence  to 
ChoorTi^ra,  the  country  has  a  very 
wild  appearance  ;  the  hilU  are  blcok^ 
and  partly  covered  with  a  prickly 
shrub,  while  the  plains  are  overspread 
^ith  a  tthort  thick  jiin^lPj  presenting 
few  traces  of  cultivation*  The  vil- 
liigc!)  are  miscrabie  in  the  extreme  j 
and  being  generally  placed  on  the 
moit  proniinent  point  of  a  black 
roeky  mountain,  are  only  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  smoke  ascending 
from  tlieir  hoveb*  7'he  inhabitants 
are  principally  Catties,  B!ieela,  and 
R  eckbarr  ie.^.--<  Macw  tu  do^  ^c) 

Lom\ — A  small  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Aurungabad,  twelve  miles 
N.E,  from  PooiiBj  and  about  l,47t> 
feet  above  the  bvel  of  the  sea  ;  lat. 
IS*'  :?;'  N.,  Ion.  74*  8'  In  ]SBO 
it  contained  1 07  houses,  and  537  ^>i- 
habitants,  of  whom  eighteen  were 
slaves* 

LoNT^a  fcrPu/o  LonfarJ  Isle. — 
An  island  in  the  Indian  ocean ^  sepa- 
rated from  the  peninsula  of  Malucca 
by  a  narrow  strait ;  Int.  7*  N., 
Ion.  im°  E.  This  and  some  of  the 
neighbouring  h\es  arc  inhabited  by  a 
race  of  Icthyophagi,  denominated  by 
tfie  Malays,  Orang  Laut,  or  men  of 
the  sea ;  because  their  constant  em- 
ployment \e  on  or  near  that  element, 
from  which  they  procure  their  sub- 
iiistence,  agriculture  being  wholly  un- 
known to  them.  In  their  manners 
they  are  mild  and  inoffensive,  and 
are  said  to  be  still  unconverted  to 
any  modem  faith,  or  to  have  any  tlis- 
tinct  notion  of  religious  worship*  In 
person  and  complexion  they  differ 
from  the  Malays  only  in  the  effect 
which  the  peculiarity  of  their  diet 
produces,  covering  their  bodies  with 
a  scorbutic  eruption,  such  as  is  found, 
though  leiis  generally,  among  the  Ma- 
lays t  h  em  scl  v  es^  Thei  r  lang  u  age  also 
is  ^id  to  be  more  simple  aud  primi- 
tive than  the  Mais^y,  ^{Edinhirgk 

YOU  n. 


1^0 tH.— A  nmnll  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Alhihabiid,  division  of  Rc* 
wah,  situated  amidfit  a  Jungle,  near 
the  base  of  one  of  the  passes  leading 
up  to  the  table-land  of  Eewah.  Here 
are  the  mina  of  an  old  fort  mid  some 
pagodajf,  indicating  m  greater  import* 
ancc  in  ibrmcr  timet  than  its  present 
state  of  desolation  entitles  it  to* — 
(FtUiartcny  ^c,} 

LooMCHAHC* — A  town  and  fort  in 
tlie  interior  of  Si  am,  situated  on  the 
road  from  Martaban  to  Bankok* 
Three  rivers  meet  here,  one  from 
Sangola  (called  the  Mcklong);  one 
from  the  south-west  (the  Tbadiu- 
dcng) ;  and  one  from  the  north  of 
east  (the  A  Ian  t  ay).  As  may  be  sui>- 
posed  from  its  situation,  this  is  a 
place  of  much  traffic,  and  possc^ises 
a  considerable  number  of  bcKits,  which 
transport  cotton,  cotton  cloth,  beca*- 
waK,  sapau  wood,  ivory^  hides,  and 
timber,— (Lcei/,  4t^.) 

Loo?7iE* — A  village  in  the  Aurung- 
abad  province,  division  of  Jooneer, 
situated  half- way  between  Poona  nnd 
Seroor,  where  a  bungalow  has  been 
*a-cctcd  at  the  expense  of  govern* 
mcnt  for  the  accommodation  of  tm- 
vellers. 

Look  OK  EE.- — A  town  in  the  Bur* 
mese  empire,  situated  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Irawady;  lat.  19"* 
4r  The  soU  in  this  vicinity  is 
very  favourable  to  the  cultivation 
of  cotton;  but  in  it  had  dwin- 

dled down  from  n  town  to  a  mere 
vLlhige* 

LooNHEiRA.— A  populous  villagu 
in  Candcish,  which  in  1816  belonged 
to  Holcar  f  lat*  33'  K,  Ion.  74^ 
33'  E.,  ninetv-three  miles  E.N*K, 
from  Hurat,— fpSw/Acr/owrf,  ^c*) 

LoTu^i. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Oude,  district  of  Gomckpoor,  thir- 
t\'-five  miles  N*  from  the  town  of 
Goruckpoor;  Ut.  27^  W  loo. 
83^  13'  k 
LowAEHAN.— See  Skan  Couktry* 
LowHi. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Albhabad,  thirty^two  miles  S.W, 
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from  Bainh;  liit,  25°  JJ'  N  ,  loKjr 

LowYAU.^A  town  tn  the  province 
of  Bahar,  di&trict  of  Sarun,  nineteen 
miles  B.E.  from  Bettiaii ;  lat,  ^6*="  34' 
Ion,  84''  41V  E. 

LuBEc  Isle, — A  small  island  lying 
off  the  northern  coast  of  J^va,  sur- 
rounded by  n  duMer  of  rocks  and 
rocky  isietd-  Lat.  5**  48'  S*,  loo.  1 1^ 

LucKiA  RivEi,  ^ — See  NAaRM}^^ 

OUNCE. 

LucKruT  BuwoEit. — A  town  in  the 
province  of  Cutch^  formeHy  situated 
on  a  salt  creek  or  nver,  whrch  com- 
municuted  whh  the  sea,  but  oav lia- 
ble only  for  small  vessels.  Lat. 
AT  N,,  Ion,  68«  E.,  seveniv-five 
fnites  W.N.VV.  from  Bhooj.  'This 
lace  WU9  formerly  uamed  Busta* 
under,  but  v^hcn  the  fort  of  Luck- 
put  was  built,  about  17^*3.  the  popu- 
lation Bought  its  protection^  It 
stands  on  ibe  western  brow  of  a  bill 
that  rises  from  a  swamp)"  plain,  but 
is  not  a  place  of  any  strength.  In 
1808|  it  only  contained  about  £,000 
inhabitants,  of  whom  500  were  Re- 
poys;  the  trade  also  was  inaignifi- 
canti  It  is  notwithstanding  the  prin- 
cipal town  on  the  road  from  Hyder- 
abadj  the  capital  of  Sinde*  lo  Man  da- 
vie,  the  chief  seaport  of  Cutth. 

The  rivers  of  Cutch  are  generally 
dry,  or  have  little  water  in  them,  ex- 
cept during  the  monsoon.  According 
to  native  aecountSj  when  the  great 
earthqtiake  of  the  lOlh  June,  IBII*, 
took  place,  almost  the  whole  of 
them  had  their  beds  fdlcd  to  the 
baakR  with  water  for  a  few  minutes, 
after  which  they  gradually  subsided. 
This  canhquake  affecied,  in  a  re- 
markable degree,  the  eastern,  and 
almost  desened  channel  of  the  river 
Indus,  which  bonmls  Cutch  to  the 
west,  and  the  Runn  and  swamp 
called  the  Hunnee,  which  iuMihite 
the  province  to  the  northward.  Prior 
to  this  convulsion,  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Indus,  at  Luckpnt 
Bunder,  during  ebb,  was  not  above  a 
foot  in  depth,  nor  above  six  feet 
J^ood,  with   about    100   yards  of 


breadth.  Such,  however,  was  th« 
change  wrought  by  the  earthquake, 
that  the  water  deepened  at  Luck  put 
to  more  than  eighteen  feet  at  low 
water,  and  on  sounding  the  channel 
between  Cutch  and  the  Sinde  shore, 
a  distunce  of  three  or  four  niiles,  it 
was  found  to  contain  from  four  to 
ten  feet  of  water.  By  the  same  con- 
vulsion, the  All  bund,  or  embaak- 
ment,  was  damaged,  and  the  naviga- 
tion which  hud  been  closed  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  at  that  point 
re-opened-  ^(ilfatinMr</o,  CapL  ilfo.r^ 

LiTKlFOon  (LQckihmipurJ,  —  A 
tow  n  \n  the  province  of  Bengal,  dis- 
trict of  Tiperah,  situated  a  few  milea 
inlnnd  from  the  Great  Megna,  with 
which  it  communicates  by  a  small 
river,  Lat.  2^  W  N.,  Ion.  flO^  43' 
E.,  sixty  miles  by  E,  from  the 
city  of  Dacca.  Baftaes  and  other 
coarse  goods  of  an  excellent  and 
substantial  fabric  are  manufHCtured 
in  this  neighbourhood,  which  is  al*»o 
very  fertUe  and  productive,  being,  on 
the  whole,  one  of  the  cheapest  coun- 
tries in  the  British  dominions.  Near 
Luckipoor,  the  river  Megna  expands 
to  a  breadth  exceeding  ten  miles,  and 
during  the  rainy  season,  when  the 
shoaly  islands  are  submerged,  appears 
more  like  an  inland  sea  of  fresh 
water  in  niotion,  than  a  river.  In 
A,D.  1763,  it  rose  six  feet  above  tta 
usual  level,  and  occasioned  an  inun- 
dation, that  swept  away  the  houses, 
cattle,  and  inhabitants  of  a  whole 
subdivision  of  the  district, 

L  L'  c  K  N  o  w  (  Lackshm  inai^t ij*  —  A 
city  in  the  province  and  kingdom  of 
Oude,  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  situ- 
ated on  the  south  side  of  the  Goomty 
river,  which  in  navigable  for  boatsi  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  falls  into 
the  Ganges  between  Benares  and 
Ghiizipoor,  Lat.  26*  51'  N.,  Ion, 
80"^  50'  E. 

When  viewed  from  the  summit  of 
a  lofty  edifice,  J^ucknow  presents  a 
confusion  of  gilded  cupolas  and  pin- 
nacles, turrets,  minarets,  and  arches, 
bounded  by  the  winding  Goomty* 
and  so  thickly  iuteraperj^ed  with  tha 
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fricbcBt  tropical  roHnge,  as  apparently 
ro  Teuihe  the  most  fantastic  visions 
of  Oriental  uplcncfour,  A  ncapeF  in- 
spcctfoTi,  however,  ilaes  not  fulfiJ  rhe 
anticipation8  whicli  a  liirdVeje  sur- 
rey is  cnlculnted  to  excite.  This 
cnpita!  m&y  be  divided  into  three 
quartern.  The  firist  is  the  city,  pro- 
perly so  called,  cnntutriing  the  shops 
and  private  dwellings  of  the  inhatii^ 
tants  connected  with  the  court  and 
residency*  The  streets  here  are  sunk 
ten  or  iweve  feet  below  the  surface, 
and  are  so  narrow  that  two  carts 
cannot  pa& 5 ;  besides  licing  fdthy  in 
the  extrcjiie*  The  chowk  and  one 
or  two  bnzara  in  its  vicinity,  arc  good 
Mreeis;  but  on  the  whole  this  ex- 
tensive mmrter  is  more  meanly  built 
than  pcrliapa  any  city  of  the  same 
rank  in  [iindostan*  At  the  same 
time  it  exhibits  an  overflowing  popu- 
lation, probiibly  rather  increased  than 
diminished  since  A,  0.  1800,  when 
the  total  number  was  roughly  esti- 
mated at  300,000  pcr^ionSy  including 
a  .swarm  of  well-fcd  and  importunate 
beggars* 

The  second  quarter  of  Luck  now 
wns  built  mostly  by  the  late  nabob 
8aadci  All,  It  stands  near  the 
Goomty,  towards  the  south -east^  and 
conMists  of  one  very  handsome  street, 
after  the  European  fashion^  above  a 
mile  in  length,  witli  bazars  striking 
out  at  right  anglca,  and  a  well-built 
new  chowk  in  the  centre,  with  a 
lofty  gateway  at  each  extremity, 
which  presents  a  Grecian  front  on 
one  side,  and  a  Moorish  one  on  the 
other.  The  houses  that  compose  the 
remainder  of  this  street  belong  to 
the  king^  and  are  occupied  by  mem* 
hers  of  his  family,  or  ofTiceris  of  his 
household,  These  are  for  the  most 
part  in  the  English  style^  but  with  a 
strange  occasional  mixture  of  Eastern 
architecture*  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  the  palaces  and  gardens  that 
occupy  the  space  between  the  street 
and  the  river,  and  reserved  by  his 
jnajesty  for  his  own  use.  All  these 
pnkces  are  filled  with  EuropeHii  fur- 
niture and  pictures,  and  may  rank 
with  comfortable  English  houses  ; 
but  there  are  none  on  a  scale  of 


royal  tna^ificence ;  tsot  oven  that  of 
of  Furrabbuk.'ih,  the  king's  pccuUar 
residence^  which  only  excels  tht; 
others  in  being  approached  through 
six  spacious  couri^a,  with  reser- 
voirs, fountains,  with  innumemble 
peices  of  cast  statuary,  china  figures, 
and  other  toys  that  decorate  its  area. 
The  bulldingJi  of  the  British  residen- 
cy a*ijoln  those  of  the  Furrahhukshj 
and  terminate  the  great  street  to  the 
north.  At  its  opposite  extrcnnty  is 
the  entrance  of  the  Dclkuiha  park, 
an  artificial  wilderness  of  high  grass, 
with  which  Saadet  All  clothed  the 
arid  tract  between  X.«ucknow  and 
Constantla,  and  which,  being  well 
stocked  with  deer,  ante  topes,  and 
peacocks,  and  regularly  watered,  ia 
during  the  hot  season  the  most  re- 
freshing spot  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lucknow* 

The  third  quarter  of  this  city 
adjoins  the  Goomty  towards  the 
north-west,  being  only  separEted  bv 
a  wretched  bazar  from  the  second* 
It  consists  chiefly  of  the  palaces 
and  religious  buildings  erected  by 
Asoph  ud  Dowlah  and  hijj  predeces- 
sors, and  being  in  a  style  mora 
purely  oriental  than  the  Diodern 
structures,  is  by  far  the  most  inter- 
esting quarter  to  a  stranger.  The 
ma^nilicent  prie  of  the  Imaum  Barry, 
with  its  mostque  and  noble  gateway 
(called  the  Roomee  Derwaza)  with 
the  new  palace,  built,  but  never  finish- 
ed, by  Saadet  Ali,  the  Dowlet  Kha- 
nah,  and  palaces  of  the  ilyderBaugh, 
the  Punj  Mahal,  Seesa  Mahal,  and 
Hossein  Baugh,  are  the  chief  orna- 
ments of  this  division  of  Lucknow. 
The  body  of  Asoph  ud  Dowlah  lies 
interred  within  the  Imaum  Barry, 
which  is  illuminated  by  a  vast 
number  of  wax  tapers,  the  grave  is 
strewed  with  flowers,  and  covered 
with  rich  bread  of  barlev  from 
Mecca,  with  officiating  priests  in 
attendance  to  chuuat  verscii  from  tbti 
Koran,  tjight  and  day. 

Two  bridges  have  been  erected 
over  the  Goomty;  one  a  heavy 
bridge  of  masonry,  the  other  a  bridge 
of  platform ed  boats,  having  a  move- 
able one  in  ihe  centre,  which  ii 
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opened  for  an  hour  dally.  The  pro- 
ject for  erecting  nn  iron  hrid^^c  fuikntt 


vnnt\  on  leavJjrg  the  palace,  and  nold 
for  the  bcncBt  ofgovermiietit.  No* 


m  consequence  of  Saadct  All's  death,  ihing  ia  left  hut  the  silken  cords. 

The   materiiib  arrived  from  Eng-  which  the  king  throws  round  the 

land,  bt»t  too  late  to  ndmit  of  the  necks  of  the  visitors  at  parting ;  and 

works  hetrTg  executed  during  his  books,  whidi  as  noljody  will  buy 

lifo-time,  and  his  heir,  in  confonnitj  them,  remain  the  uninolci^lcd  pro* 

with  a  prejudice  universal  anionjj  ihe  perij  of  the  fircscntcc.  Notwith- 

Mahometans  of  Hindostan,  declined  standing  this  privation,  prcsenls  are 


unfinished  iinticrtuktng  Qt  a  deceased  public  ninrks  of  respect  are  ibouglu 
predeeessor*  Among  other  estalilish-  neceRsory,  but  in  a  tniinner  pcrfectJy 
ments,  the  king  hna  a  managerie,  well  understood  by  bath  parties.  If 
which  in  1810  eontaine^l  six  rhino*  a  person  of  rank  be  introduced  to  the 
eeroses.  These  were  kept  distant  king,  a  imy  of  shawb  is  offer eily 
from  the  general  collection,  being  accepted,  and  laid  up  in  store  at 
rhafned  to  the  trcca  of  a  grove  at  some  the  rcsidciK-y,  When  the  greit  man 
distance^  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  takes  leave,  on  departing  from  Luck- 
Goomty,  where  there  was  d1*o  a  wild  now,  he  present b  a  *imil«r  nnxzur^ 
elephant,  anil  some  Bactrian  camels,  which  the  Etist  India  Company  sup- 
0ne  of  the  most  extraordinary  j^ights  |dy,  and  which  is  always  of  BOperior 
13  the  prodigiom  flocks  of  pigeons,  vidue  to  that  of  the  king.  In  this 
maintained  at  the  royal  charge,  and  manner  his  ainjesty  gets  his  own 
taught  to  direct  their  Sight  by  signals,  sliawls,  and  something  more  restored 
which  the  keeper  nuike^  partly  with  to  him ;  and  except  that  the  inter* 
his  voice,  and  partly  with  a  small  Change  costs  the  British  government 
flag  held  in  his  hand^  The  Bd ei^sh  about  fWO  rupees,  on  a  balance,  the 
cantonments  are  situated  to  the  east  whole  affair  is  reduced  to  a  bow, 
of  the  Goomty,  and  some  miles  dis-  and  a  fee  to  the  king^s  servants, 
tant  from  the  city.  Among  the  On  the  death  of  the  Naljob  Shujn 
other  curiosities  in  the  neighbour-  iid  Dowlah,  in  J 77^1  his  successtir, 
hood,  is  Conataruia,  formerly  the  re-  Asoph  iid  liowlah,  removed  the  scat 
side  nee  of  General  Claude  Marti  ne,  of£;overnment  to  this  place  from  Fy* 
which  is  said  to  have  cost  him  labad,  the  prior  capitaU  The  banlt- 
£]  50j000  sterling,  A I  Lueknow  era  and  men  of  property  sccompamed 
there  is  a  considerable  number  of  the  court,  and  Lueknow  in  a  very 
christians  of  ditTerent  sorts ;  as  be-  few  years  became  one  of  the  largest 
sides  those  attach  etl  to  the  residency  and  richest  towns  of  Himlostan, 
the  king  has  a  great  number  of  Euro-  while  Fyzabad  decayed  with  propor- 
pcans  and  half-castes  in  his  employ*  tionate  rapidity,  Lueknow  is  men- 
There  are  also  many  traflesmen  of  tioncd  by  Abul  F^l  as  a  considera^ 
both  these  descriptions,  and  a  strange  ble  town,  &nd  is  supposed  to  stand 
mixture  of  adventurers  of  all  nations  on  the  site  of  the  renowned  forest  of 
and  sects,  who  ramble  hither  in  the  NoimisliSj  inhere,  in  ancient  timet, 
hope,  generally  a  fruitless  t>rte,  of  Soot  a  and  his  00,000  Moonees  (H  in- 
finding  employment,  doo  saints)  performed  austere  pe^ 
Many  of  the  old  forms  of  tlie  Mo-  nance,  heard  the  Pnranas  read,  and 
gul  court  are  still  retaincti  and  prac-  listened  to  iacredible  stories.  The 
tiscd  here ;  but  that  of  giving  and  travelling  distance  by  the  nearest 
receiving  offlrings  on  presentation,  road  from  Calcntta  is  650  miles; 
is  reduced  to  a  mere  phantom  of  and  from  hence  to  where  the  Ganges 
what  it  once  was.  By  a  recent  order  joins  the  ocean,  all  la  one  vast  plain, 
all  presents  of  silks,  shawls,  orna-  Travelling  distance  from  Delhi,  280; 
tnents,  or  tliamonds,  whether  made  from  Af*ra,  £0^2,  and  from  Benares, 
to  ladies  or  gentlemen,  are  taken  1H1>  miles,— (Fri//arf on,  Biihop  He- 
from  them  by  the  resident^  ser-  b^r,  Tennmtj  Lord  Vaknlia^  ^c.) 
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LtjcXNOvTEB— A  lown  ill  the 
province  of  Deilu,  thirteen  mlm 
N.E.  from  Kurjjn!,  LaU  S20^  45'  N„ 
ion.  77^  irE. 

LtfcoKtJi  Isle  far  LmmtJ> — The 
largest  of  the  Philippines, — Sec  Lu- 

Lltdiseanha. — ^A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Delhi,  situated  on  the  atJUth 
bank  of  a  small  branch  of  lbe  Sutulcje 
river,  which  separates  frotii  the  main 
channel  ten  mile.^  above,  and  rejoins 
at  the  same  distance  bdow  Ludee^ 
aixna*  LaL  3r  55'  N,,  Ion*  7^°  48' 
115  inilea  B*E*  from  Lahore. 
During  four  nionth»  of  the  year,  the 
weather  in  ihi^  vicinity  is  excesaively 
cold,  yet  in  the  Eiummer  seaion  the 
heat  is  intense,  both  aesffODs  being 
in  extrenit^f  the  ruina  are  tlsQ  abun- 
dant. 

In  consequence  of  the  ei tension  of 
ihc  British  po&sL^fiion^  in  to 
the  banki  of  the  Sntuleje,  the  line  of 
defence  against  the  Seiks  became 
much  narrowed,  and  Lord  Lake  fore^ 
told  that  a  small  corps,  well  (Station- 
ed in  that  quarter,  would  effectually 
protect  the  Doab  and  adjoining  pro- 
vinces against  the  incur Kiun$  of  that 
tribe.  Ludceanna  was  accordingly 
selected  and  fortified,  and  in  1^08 
made  tbe  bead  station  of  a  brigade 
milSdendy  strong  both  to  cover  the 
protected  Seik  chiefs,  and  impose  re- 
spect on  those  hituatcd  north  of  the 
river.  In  litU  the  territory  from 
Liideeanna  to  Macowal,  which  is 
close  under  the  high  range  of  hills, 
were  occupied  by  varionu  chiefs  who 
had  been  in  possession  many  years, 
but  who  having  also  large  estates  on 
ilie  oppojsiic  side  of  the  Sutultjc, 
paid  Itunjeet  Sing  of  Lahore  a  tri- 
bute or  service  to  preserve  the  lands 
inunedirttely  subject  to  bis  control, 
— (Larif  ZfltAr,  Sir  B.Ochtcrhn^^  ^e.) 

hvDUOnx, — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Midwa,  on  the  road  lo 
Nargher,  which  in  1820  contained 
about  5U0  houses,  ancl  belonged  to 
the  Raja  of  Seela  Mbow.-^JfaA 

LunowYK  Foat,— A  fort  in  the 


north  coB^t  of  the  h\md  of  Java, 
tuateU  at  the  month  of  the  eatticrs 
entrance  of  the  straits  of  Madura*. 
Lat.  7*  S„  Ion.  1I2^5(K  E.  The 
workt  here  were  constructed  during 
the  government  of  General  Daendals^ 
at  a  great  expend  and  with  infinite 
labour,  and  are  of  a  most  formidable 
description^ 

LuauMAK.^ — An  Afghan  district  in 
the  province  of  Cabul,  situated  be- 
tween the  cities  of  Pcshawer  and 
Cnbulj  about  the  thirty-fourth  do- 
ree  of  north  btiiade*  It  compre- 
end^i  the  vallies  of  Munderar,  Alin- 
gar,  Miahung,  the  plain  of  Jellala* 
bad,  and  the  surrounding  mountains. 
This  territory  is  remarkable  for  the 
variety  and  extremes  of  its  cHmaic. 
In  the  height  of  summer,  while  the 
plain  of  Jellalabad  is  tolerably  sultry, 
and  the  wind  almost  suflbcating,  the 
mountain  of  SuSUid  Cob  lifts  it^  head 
from  the  plain^  crowned  with  ever- 
lasting snow.  The  nearest  northern 
hills  are  cold,  and  the  more  remote 
covered  with  snow^  while  the  table- 
land of  Cabul  lo  the  west  of  Lugh- 
nan  enjoys  the  coolness  and  verdure 
of  a  len>perate  summer.  Some  por- 
tion of  Lughman  is  a  tow  rice  country 
like  BenguL 

The  tribe  of  Afghans  named  the 
Deggauus,  speak  the  language  which 
is  mentioned  under  the  name  of 
Lughmanee  in  the  commentaries  of 
Baber,  the  Aycen  A  cherry,  and  other 
places.  It  is  principally  composed 
of  Sanscrit  and  modern  Persian,  with 
some  words  of  Pushtoo  (Afghan), 
and  a  large  mixture  from  t^ome  un- 
known root*  Instead  of  counting  by 
hundred!^,  in  this  dialect  they  count  by 
scores,  and  their  thousand  is  400^  or 
t w e n ly  sc ore.  In  t h is  ih ey  resembl e 
the  iuhubitants  of  Caffristan,  which 
givc^  reason  to  infer  that  the  modem 
L  u  ;;h  ni  a  n  ecs  and  D  eggtm  n  s  are 
C  a  if  re  tribes,  converted  to  the  Ma- 
hoinedan  religion.  When  invaded 
by  SebactHghi,  A,D.  9117,  the  inha- 
bitants are  asserted  by  Mahomedan 
iiutlitirities  to  have  been  Hindoos. — 
{Eiphitutottc^  ^c) 

Lb'NAWAEA, — A  town  and  petty 
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Bltite  id  Lbe  province  of  Gujerat, 
sixtj-tbree  miles  E,  from  Ahmcdn- 
bad,  iM.  23^  r  N,,  Ion,  73^  43'  E. 
The  liUnawara  territory  composefl 
part  of  the  open  country  of  Gujcrat, 
partly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  M&hy,  and  adjacent  to  fiome 
nio&t  important  piLssei*.  To  the  south 
it  is  bounded  by  the  Babi  of  Ballasi- 
nore' h  domains  ;  north-^«est,  by  Mo- 
rassy;  to  the  northward  by  Doon- 
guqjoor,  including  the  Gullacote  die- 
trictis;  en&tward,  by  Joonlh;  and 
southward,  b>'  Godra.  It  farm  a  part 
of  the  five  districts  of  Powagiiur, 
from  which,  however,  it  is  separated 
by  a  jungle  range  of  hills,  extending 
to  near  the  Mahy  river,  the  defiles 
through  which  are  diiEcult,  and  in- 
fested by  Bheel  tnbes.  The  length 
of  this  principality  may  be  estimated 
at  thirty-five  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  about  half  that  extent  in 
breadEh,  The  town  and  fortifica- 
tioua  of  Lunawara  are  three  miles  in 
circumference;  the  latter  a^scend  the 
cra§^'  side  of  a  lofty  range  of  hills, 
the  summit  of  which  is  aho  fort i Bed, 
^hicb  inspires  the  natives,  who  al- 
ways connect  elevation  and  security 
with  a  ^reat  opinion  of  its  strength. 
It  is  also  favourably  situated  for  nier- 
chautfi  proceeding  from  Rut  lam  and 
other  parts  of  Mulwa  to  Ahmedabad 
and  the  interior  of  Gujerat,  On  ac- 
count of  its  geogranhicai  position 
and  intersection  by  uiflerent  chains 
of  hilb,  it  has  also  been  found  difE- 
cuk  of  access  by  predatory  horse, 
and  escaped  in  consequence  mmy  de- 
structive visits  from  the  Maharatf  as. 

In  1803,  while  Lunav^ara  formed 
a  depot  for  the  Briti!»h  army  during 
its  operations  against  Sindia,  a  treaty 
of  protection  was  then  concluded 
yfiih  the  existing  government  exone- 
rating it  from  the  tribute  paid  to  Sin- 
£tiQ^  but  which  afterwards.  In  IMll, 
YfuB  dissolved  by  the  Bengal  govern- 
ifient  imder  pretexts  far  from  satis- 
factory t  and  the  country  abandoned 
to  all  ihe  rapacity  of  that  dt [predator, 
Luna^'^^^  was  then  considered  as  In- 
dependent of  Sindia,  although  a  tri- 
butarj*  being  a  Moolukgeery,  not  a 
Khabaii  district,  an  important  diB- 


tinction  in  Hindostan.  Doubts  hav- 
ing arose  on  this  occasion,  whether 
or  not  it  was  situated  in  Gujerat,  the 
point  was  decided  in  the  affirmative 
by  Colonel  Walker,  after  he  hud  ex- 
ami  ncd  the  records  of  the  province 
deposited  at  Ahmedabad,  the  ancient 
capital. 

Prior  to  1803,  the  reigning  ran  a 
of  Lunawara  was  assassinated  by  his 
own  Tniniatry,  and  contentions  arose, 
during  which  Sindia's  troops  were 
called  in,  and  various  murders  com- 
mitted ;  the  result  of  w  hich  wa**,  that 
the  late  rana^s  widow  and  Nanah 
Mehtnh,  her  ininiater,  in  conjunction 
with  Ghullah  Bharot,  her  paramour^ 
niisgoverned  this  little  community, 
at  the  date  of  Colonel  Murray's  ap- 
proach in  1S03.  The  widow  dying 
in  1804,  both  parties  endeavoured  to 
gain  the  support  of  the  British  pa- 
tronage, but  without  success.  The 
reigning  raja,  in  1806,  was  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  of  a  delicate 
feminine  appearatice,  puerile  in  his 
manners,  already  enervated  in  body, 
and  without  energy  of  mind,  exist- 
ing a  mere  pageant  in  the  hands  of 
his  ministers,  Neither  was  he  a  de- 
scendant of  the  late  rana's,  but  mere- 
ly a  Rajpoot  child  adopted  by  his 
widow*.  The  legitimate  prince  was 
then  supposed  to  be  alive  and  re- 
siding at  Doongnrpoon  The  family 
is  of  the  Salonka  tribe  of  Hajpoots. 
In  1820,  the  rana  of  Lunawara*s  in- 
come was  estimated  at  40,473  rupees 
per  annum,  and  that  of  hi^  subordi- 
nate chiefs,  40^000  rupees  per  an- 
num, lie  had  for  nmny  years  pre- 
vious been  tributary  both  to  the 
Guicowar  and  to  Sindia.  —  (Burr^ 
ElphmttonCj  Treatictf  ^e.) 

LuNGPoOR.-^A  fortified  post  tn 
Northern  Hindoslan,  twenty-one 
miles  S.SAV*  from  Serin agur ;  lat* 
aa*^  54^  N,,  (on.  78°  40^  E.,  t>,367  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea, 

Luzoy  Isle  (or  LitfoniaJ, — The 
largest  and  mo^t  populous  of  the 
Philippines,  on  which  stands  Manilla, 
the  metropolis.  This  island  is  situa- 
ted between  the  Iilth  and  ll^th  de- 
grees of  north  latitude,  and  ci tends 
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from  the  IfOth  to  the  lS4ch  of  east 
longitude*  It  ifl  of  a  very  irregul&r 
form,  but  vnny  be  estimated  at  400 
miles  in  lengthy  by  115  the  Rverage 
bread th. 

A  lurge  proportion  of  Luzon  is 
inountmnoue^,  being  intersected  from 
Hcirth  to  south  by  an  imTnensc  chalOp 
from  which  diverge  various  spurs 
and  ramiRciitions  that  spread  over 
the  whole  island ;  tn  Home  places 
forming  detacheJ  mountain!^,  resem- 
bling insulated  cone*,  in  the  mkbt 
of  wide  plains*  The  whole  of  this 
elevated  region  occiipyiag  great  part 
of  the  interior,  is  either  a  wilderness 
or  inhabited  by  a  wild  people,  under 
no  control  from  the  Spaai2»li  govern- 
ment. 

There  ore  in  Luzon  several  volca* 
noes,  particularly  that  of  May  ore, 
between  the  provinces  of  A! bay  and 
Camarines,  which  has  the  figure  of  a 
sugnr-loaf,  and  is  of  stich  altitude 
that  it  is  V bible  a  great  distance  at 
sea.  For  thirteen  years  it  had  main- 
tained the  most  profound  silence,  and 
had  exhibited  so  few  symptoms  of  in- 
ternal commotion  that  its  side  and 
summit  were  covered  with  habita- 
tions and  pleasure  gardens.  In  this 
state  of  quiescence  it  continued  until 
1814,  by  which  time  all  the  former 
damages  it  had  caused  were  nearly 
obltterateJ,  In  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, in  that  year,  it  again  burst  forth 
with  tremendous  violencep  throwing 
up  immense  qiiantitie*  of  atones, 
sand,  and  ashc^*,  which  obscured  the 
Bun,  while  sublerranean  thunder  roU^ 
ed.  This  eniption  lasted  ten  days, 
the  whole  of  which  time  it  was  near- 
ly darkj  and  when  it  cleared  up  dis- 
closed a  horrid  scene  of  ruin  and 
desolation.  The  De  Taal  volcano 
IS  of  a  similar  form  with  the  above, 
and  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  large 
lake  named  Burnbon.  lu  present 
appearance  indicates  as  if  the  moun- 
tain, on  the  summit  of  which  was 
the  volcano,  had  sunk ;  leaving  a 
portion  still  considerably  elevated 
above  the  waters  of  the  turro aid- 
ing lake. 

In  this  vicinity  there  are  many 
warm  springs  and  small  lakes^  inxii- 


eating  an  internal  combustion^  from 
which,  probably,  originate  the  earth- 
quakes to  which  the  island  in  mb^ 
ject.  Dr.  Clark  Abel  in  1820,  found 
the  waters  of  the  different  hot  springs 
at  the  village  of  Los  Bngnos,  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  great  Jake,  .  j 
whence  issues  the  river  Pasmg,  of 
the  Following  temperatures  :  No.  1, 
174'';  No.  £,  im^  i  No,  3,  164^; 
and  the  temperature  of  a  large 
stream  at  itn  junction  with  the  liike 
was  16*^^  Fahrenheit.  A  small  plant, 
apparently  a  species  of  arenariaj 
vegetated  in  a  soil,  which  raised  a 
tJiermometcr,  plunged  among  its 
roots,  to  no**,  on  the  side  of  a 
spring,  the  heat  of  which  urns 
120°,  From  numerous  orifices  ashes, 
stones,  sand,  water,  and  lava,  are 
eject eti,  inundating  and  destroying 
the  neighbouring  fields.  In  1 650  an 
earthquake  happened,  which  over- 
turned almost  all  Manilla,  with  the 
exception  of  the  church  and  convent 
of  Stp  Augustine.  In  one  part  of 
the  island  a  hill  w^as  heaved  up  from  ' 
its  fotmdation,  and  fell  on  a  town, 
burying  under  its  mass  all  the  inha- 
bitants. In  some  parts  the  earth 
sunk^  in  others  torrents  of  sand  burst 
forth,  overwhelming  man  and  beast; 
and  the  successive  earthquakes  last- 
ed sixty  days.  In  1754  there  hap- 
pened another  terrible  earthquake, 
when  the  Taal  threw  out  such  im- 
mense quantities  of  cinders  as  eoni- 
pletely  to  ruin  four  towns*  Many 
other  severe  shocks  followed,  accom- 
panied  by  loud  reports^  like  tite  artil- 
lery of  contending  squadrons,  and  the 
atmosphere  was  entirely  obscured  by 
the  sand  and  ashes  discharged, 

Witli  respect  to  the  climate  of 
Luzon,  although  within  the  tropica 
it  is  generally  salubrious  for  nine 
months  of  the  year,  and  during  the 
rains  cool  and  refreshing,  Cayagaa 
and  the  nortltcrn  districts  are  the 
most  healthy,  and  to  them  invalids 
resort  from  Manilla,  which  lying  low- 
is  occadonally  sultry,  Jn  the  rainy 
monsoon,  however,  the  southern 
tracts  are  pteferred  as  being  more 
sheltered  i'rom  the  strong  westerly 
gales  prevalent  at  that  season.  This 


months  of  December,  January ,  Feb- 
ruary ^  and  March,  are  remwrkably 
pleasant;  April  variable^  especially 
towards  its  conclusion^  when  ly* 
phons  and  hurricanes  are  frequent, 
the  wind  making  the  whole  circle  of 
^le  compasij,  and  blowing  with  asto* 
nijjhing  (ury*  About  the  middle  of 
May  J  the  south-western  monj;oon  is 
well  act  in,  and  continues  until  the 
first  week  in  October^  when  the 
weather  again  becomes  Tariable*  In 
general,  October  und  November  arc 
tiie  most  unhealth}^  months  in  the 
year ;  the  flun  being  still  nearly  ver- 
tical, and  the  weather  intensely  hoi, 
while  ej^halarions  stoim  from  the 
groundt  occasioning  feveris,  Euxcs, 
and  other  malignant  Jistempers* 

The  sea^eoast  of  Luzon  u  indent* 
ed  by  many  bays  and  commodious 
harbours,  but  that  of  Manilla,  which 
16  one  of  the  finest  in  the  worlds  is 
the  only  one  frequented  by  ship  a  of 
burthen.  There  are  several  lakes, 
the  most  considerable  of  which  is 
named  by  the  Spaniards  Laguna  dc 
Bayn.  The  Manilla  river  Cor  Passia) 
which  may  he  ascended  in  boats,  is- 
sues from  this  lake,  which  is  said  to 
be  forty-five  leagues  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  its  waters  fresh.  In  the 
middle  of  the  lake  is  an  island,  where 
many  Indian  families  reside,  who  sub- 
sist by  fishing,  and  are  described  as 
being  of  a  gentle  disposition,  and 
somewhat  disposed  to  industry.  Al- 
though converted  by  the  Spaniardij 
they  preserve  their  ancient  laws  and 
customs,  by  which  they  continue  to 
be  regulated,  each  village  being  su- 
perintended by  one  of  their  chiefs, 
nominated  by  the  viceroy* 

To  the  east  of  this  Inie  there  are 
said  to  be  extensive  ploin^^,  thinly 
scattered  over  with  villages,  and  ia- 
teruccted  by  deep  streams,  where 
the  motives  carry  on  unceasing 
warfare  against  each  other,  tribe 
with  tribe,  village  with  village* 
Many  expeditions  have  been  un- 
dert^en  by  the  Spaniards  against 
the  mountain  Indians  of  Luzon, 
but  to  ^uch  little  purpose  that 
they  remain  independent  to  thi*; 
hour*   Thty  carry  on  a  toiiall  traflit: 


with  the  Spaniards,  in  gold,  was,  ftnd 
fobaeco,  and  the  Augustine  Friars 
have  succeeded  in  converting  those 
who  dwell  in  hamlets  near  the  moun- 
tains* Besides  these  Indian  Tagala;?, 
there  ai'e  in  the  central  parts  a  race 
of  woolly-headed  pigmie3,  who  have 
not  any  permanent  residence,  hut 
roam  about  like  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  and  tike  the  birds  roo^t  on 
trees*  Occasionally  the  revenue 
officers  surprise,  catch,  and  bring 
some  of  them  to  Manilla ;  but  they 
always  effect  their  escape,  or  pine  to 
death  in  confinement,  although 
treated  in  the  mildest  manner.  By 
the  Spaniards  they  are  called  Ni^ret- 
tos  de  monte. 

Before  the  Spaniards  arrived,  the 
district  in  ihc  neighbourhood  of  Ma- 
nilla was  occupied  by  the  Tagaln 
nation,  and  governed  hy  petty  chief:>i^ 
To  the  north  of  this  people  were  the 
Pampangas,  the  ZambaJcs,  the  Pan- 
ga^inan,  the  V locos,  and  the  Cayagan 
tribes.  Each  of  these  nations  formed 
a  different  community,  with  a  pecu- 
liar dialect  of  the  same  language,  and 
distributed  in  mnd  villages,  without 
a  king  or  supreme  head,  the  authority 
being  possessed  by  numberless  petty 
chiets  and  rajas,  whoiic  control  was 
seldom  acknowledged  by  more  than 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  families. 
After  the  conquest,  the  territory  of 
each  of  these  nation*  was  formed  in- 
to a  province,  and  a  Spanish  alcalde^ 
mayor,  appointed  to  govern  it.  To 
the  cast  of  the  Tagohi  are  the  Caraa- 
rines,  whose  country  has  been  sub- 
divided itito  two  districts ;  that  of 
A I  bay,  and  that  of  Camarines,  each 
under  an  alcaldi  mayor*  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  ManlUii,  the  original  races 
are  now  much  intcrmi3ted  with  Chi- 
nese* In  17J*8,  I  he  Creoles  of  a 
mixed  blood  were  esfiniated  at 
200,000;  the  Sanglays,  or  Chinese 
descendants,  above  20,000 1  and  the 
Indians,  who  called  themscves  origi- 
nal Tagalas,  340,000  :  the  total  po- 
pulation about  500,000  persons* 

The  Spaniards  have  several  esta- 
blish men  ti*  scattered  over  the  island, 
constiiting  princTiMxIly  of  monks,  for 
the  proimi^tioa  of  tbc  Roman  Catho- 
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lie  rclrgion.  The  natives  under 
their  rule  exist  in  n  siate  of  jiiloth 
mid  inactivity,  and  apj>car  alike  in^ 
different  to  virtue  or  Indolence 
tind  timidity  are  the  cbaractert^ttlcs  of 
the  great  majority  ;  but  as  there  ore 
parts  which  the  Spaniards  have  never 
been  able  to  subdue,  ibey  are  proba- 
bly possessed  by  tribes  of  more  ener- 
getic qualities*  Tlie  island  of  Luzon 
is  naturally  one  of  the  most  fertile 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  capable 
of  producing  every  troiucal  commo- 
dity (more  especial  I  j  sugar,  indigo, 
and  opium)  in  the  most  exuberant 
redundance.  Indeed,  were  it  better 
governed  and  cultivated,  it  might 
Mipport  ten  tixneii  the  population  il 
now  possesses,  and  reign  paramount 
over  the  neighbouring  archipelago* 
As  it  is,  the  inhabitants  are  compa> 
tively  few  in  number,  destitute  of 
energy,  and  de5[UJit:d  by  their  tieigh- 
bours,  the  Malay  pirates,  who  have 
long  coa&idered  Lu^on,  and  the 
other  Philippines,  as  the  quarter 
from  whence  slaves  may  be  procured 
with  the  least  risk,  and  in  the  great- 
est abundance*— (Zttn^a,  Smmerntj 
Blm^kwood^s  Magazine^  Abel,  La  Pet/' 

LvsoN, — Wild  unknown  tribes,  od- 
)aceut  to  Yunan,  in  China,  and  sup- 
pone  d  to  be  situated  between  25  and 
N,,  and  fJJ  and  m""  E.  The 
San  poo  river  has  been  conjecture*!  to 
(low  through  their  country. 


M. 

Ma  AT* — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Agra,  thirty-seven  miles  N.  bv  W, 
from  the  city  of  Agra  j  lat,  ira*)"  R* 
Ion.  7r33'E. 

Macao.—A  Portuguese  settlement 
in  China,  situated  on  a  peninsuSa, 
which  projects  from  the  bouth  end 
of  a  large  peain^iula,  in  the  dii^trict 
of  Heong-shan,  province  of  Quan- 
tnn  (or  Canton);  lat,  22*  13'  N.,  Ion. 
1  Ur  3^'  K  The  peninsula  extends 
from  the  barrier,  south,  1  JOt)  yards  ; 
tiic  distance  from  the  N*E*  to  the 


S*  W.  point  is  3,3(W  yards.  The 
town  ia  built  on  two  ridges  of  mode- 
rate elevation,  running  south-ca%t 
and  north-west,  forming  a  triangle, 
the  hypotheneuse  of  wliich  it  is  the 
inner  harbour.  The  two  sides  may 
be  taken  each  at  1,400  feet,  the  base 
at  ],7H  yards*  From  the  inner  bar* 
bour  to  that  part  of  the  praya  granda 
or  the  beath,  where  the  government 
house  stands,  the  distance  is  700 
yards,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  average  breadth  of  the  towu. 
The  low  sandy  isthmus^  ^00  yards 
broad,  connecting  the  peninsula  with 
the  large  inland,  is  separated  by  a 
wall,  originally  eonstructed  lo  1573* 
and  marks  the  line  beyond  which 
foreigners  are  not  allowed  to  pass^ 
Near  a  Chinese  temple  the  breadth 
of  the  isthmus  expands  to  about 
400  yards. 

The  market  is  well  supplied  with 
grain  and  vegetables  by  the  Chinese, 
liy  whom  id  I  the  arts  of  comfort  or 
convenience  are  exercisetl,  tlie  Por* 
te^esc  being  devoted  to  trade  and 
navigation.  The  harbour,  however, 
does  not  admit,  vessels  of  great 
burthen,  which  generally  aucfaot  six 
or  seven  milea  oil*  the  town,  bearing 
W,N,W*  If  there  be  any  women  on 
boards  application  must  be  made  to 
the  bishop  and  synod  of  Macao  for 
permission  to  land  them,  as  they  will 
not  be  permitted  by  the  Chinese  to 
^o  further  up  the  river.  A  voyage 
Irom  Macao  to  Calcutta,  taking  the 
inside  passage  to  the  west  ol  the 
Paracels,  generally  lasts  a  month  ; 
but  it  lias  been  made  in  twenty-Gve 
days.  The  Portuguese  inhabitants 
still  fit  out  a  few  vessels^  and  lend 
their  names,  for'  a  trilling  considera* 
tion,  to  foreij^ners  belonging  to  the 
Canton  factories,  who  require  to  be 
nominally  associated  with  the  Por- 
teguescj  to  be  allowed  to  trade  from 
the  port.  The  money  spent  in  the 
settlement  by  the  Canton  factors, 
who  live  hospitably,  is  also  of  great 
advantage.  In  1  the  Portuguese 
portion  of  the  resident  free  popula- 
tion amounted  to  4*115  persons,  be* 
sides  all  other  ciassei^,  the  total  pro- 
bably exceeding  15,000. 
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The  public  ftdinmistration  h  vested 
in  R  senate  composted  of  the  bbhop, 
the  judge,  and  a  few  of  the  principal 
mhmbitntttB;  but  the  Cbine^fc  nian- 
dftriii  h  the  real  governor.  Tiie 
Uiflhop  ha^  great  sway,  and  contri- 
butes to  give  n  tone  of  devotion  to 
religiaus  obficrvunees,  which  are  the 
onJ^  material  occupation  of  a  ^reat 
majorit}'  of  the  catholic  Jaity. 
There  ntire  consequently  a  dispropor- 
lianatc  number  of  cburche$,  chnfjels, 
nnd  niona»tcrie.^j  besidcis  a  convent 
of  About  forty  nuns,  and  miasionarie* 
from  Franefi  and  Italy.  *Fhe  Chi- 
nese poiiess  two  tern  pies  iit  Macao, 
which  are  »o  overshadowed  by  thick 
trecjJ*  as  not  to  he  vijiible  at  a  djB- 
tancc.  The  Portuguese  arc  in  fact 
ke(»t  in  aueh  subordination  bj  the 
Chinese,  that  they  dare  not  repair 
a  house  without  their  permission. 
Whenever  resistance  is  attempted, 
the  mandarin  who  commands  in  a 
little  fort  within  sight  of  Macao, 
stops  the  liupply  of  provisions  until 
they  submits 

There  is  a  cave  below  the  loftiest 
eminence  in  the  town  called  Cam  oens' 
cave,  from  a  tradition  current  in  the 
settlement,  that  this  celebrated  noet 
wrote  the  Lusiad  in  that  spot.  This 
cai*c  k  now  in  a  garden,  opposite  to 
which,  in  the  middle  of  the  harbour, 
h  a  sntall  circular  island,  formerly 
the  property  of  the  Jesuits,  On  this 
island,  n  churchy  college,  and  obser- 
vatory wereereeted ;  but  all  these  im- 
provements decayed  with  the  society ^ 
and  are  now  scarcely  to  be  traced. 
The  Imrbour  in  which  this  little 
island  lies  is  culled  inner  harbour, 
by  way  of  distinction  from  the  outer 
ba}\  where  ships  are  en; posed  to  had 
weather,  more  especially  duritig  the 
north-etMiteru  mon»oon.  Mariners 
HSHcrt  that  this  boy  is  gradually 
filling  up  :  on  one  nide  it  opens  into 
tt  brtniu^  formed  by  four  is  lands,  in 
which  Ijord  Auhuu**  ship  lay  to  be 
repaired,  but  no  such  ship  could  en* 
ter  it  ut  fircitent* 

The  rortURuesc  first  obtained 
j>o»fte*(ilon  of  Macao  in  A,D.  1580. 
At  this  fK'riod  a  pirnte  liud  iicia^cd  an 
ndjaccut  id  ami,  but  wlis  expelled  by 


the  Portuguese;  in  gratitude  for 
which  the  reigning  Chinese  Emperor 
made  them  a  gift  of  the  small  penin- 
Kula,  on  which  the  town  now  stands. 
— (StautitoHf  Elmore^  La  Pc^r^uit^ 
*cO 

kingdom  on  the  south-west  coast 
of  the  kingdom  of  Celebes,  which  be- 
fore its  conquest  by  the  Dutcb^  com* 
preh ended  a  great  extent  of  country. 
The  power  of  this  state  was  at  itj* 
height  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  its  princes  not 
only  governed  a  great  part  of  Celebeii, 
but  also  many  of  the  adjacent  islands 
and  principalities.  The  Portuguese 
obtained  a  footing  here  so  early  m 
A.D.  151^,  at  which  period  the  Ma- 
homedan  religion  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  introduced  j  but  we  have 
not  any  information  re^rding  the 
prior  doctrines  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  ap(jenr,  however,  to  have  attain- 
ed a  considerable  degree  of  civili- 
zation* Subsequently,  the  Malays 
being  allowed  to  colonize,  erected  a 
moBcjue,  and  their  religion  thence 
forward  made  &uch  progress,  that  in 
1603,  the  ^lacassar  raja,  with  the 
whole  Macassar  nation,  renounced 
their  ancient  faith,  and  not  only 
adopted  that  of  the  Arabian  prophet, 
but  compelled  a  number  of  the  in- 
ferior states  to  imitate  their  exam- 
ple. 

In  the  English,  who  then 

always  followed  other  nations,  visit- 
ed Macassar,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  king*  In  Tomma- 
denga,  sovereign  of  Guah  Miicassar, 
sailed  with  a  fleet  and  subdued  Boo- 
ton,  Bongai,  the  Xulla  Isles,  Barn, 
and  Kute^and  concluded  an  arrange- 
ment with  Bali*  He  also  struck  the 
first  gold  coin  seen  in  Celebes.  In 
1654,  the  able  and  renouned  Krong- 
gron  was  prime  minister  of  Mac^ar. 
In  lOtIo,  the  Macassars  fitted  out  a 
fleet  of  700  vessels,  and  20,00U  men, 
for  the  conquest  of  Booton  and  the 
Xulla  Isles  ;  after  which  a  great  de- 
cline appears  to  have  taken  place,  as 
in  UiGl*,  the  Dutch  and  their  allies, 
the  Buggeisses  of  Bony,  took  S»mb*i- 
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opo,  their  hmt  fartreas,  which  tcrmi- 
n tiled  the  predomiiience  of  the  Ma- 
cassars in  Celebes.  In  IJIQ,  proving 
refractory,  they  were  reduced  by  the 
tame  pifties  to  entire  subjection*  Of 
the  kingii  of  Macassar,  there  have 
reignetl  in  all  thirty-nine  sovereigns, 
down  to  the  year  A  prince  or 

chief  h  here  named  Crainf*,  and  the 
supreme  head  of  their  aristocratic 
fedcralbn  Crainga*  The  conatim- 
tion  (if  such  it  may  be  called)  h  one 
of  the  anamolous  arijitocraiic  federa- 
tlonu,  which  are  almost  universal  in 
Celebes^ 

The  Macassar.^,  like  all  the  other 
Bnjfgess  tribes  are  much  addicted  to 
maritime  traffic  and  a  seafaring  life* 
Many  prows  of  about  twenty -five 
torn  each  sail  annua!  ly  with  the 
north-west  monsoon,  for  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria,  in  New  IJoiland,  to 
fiiih  for  biche-de-mar,  named  also 
tripang,  swalow,  sea-slu|j^»  and  sea- 
cu cumber.  Thi^  is  an  unscemlj^  look- 
ing substance  of  a  dirty  brown  colour, 
scarcely  possessing  locomotion,  or 
any  symptoms  of  animation.  Some 
are  occasionally  seen  two  feet  long 
and  eight  incbeii  in  circumference, 
but  the  ordinary  siite  i!^  a  span  long 
and  two  or  three  inches  in  girth.  It 
is  procured  by  diving  in  from  two  to 
three  fathoms  water;  the  animal  is 
then  split  down  one  side,  boiled,  and 
pressed  with  a  weight  of  stones.  It 
is  then  stretched  open  with  pieces  of 
bamboo,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  sifter- 
wards  in  smoke.  The  value  of  the 
reptile  depends  on  occult  qualities 
which  none  but  Chinese  traders  can 
disco rer,  and  their  commercial  clas- 
sification is  both  minute  and  curious, 
no  leas  than  thirty  distinct  varieties 
bdng  particularized.  The  ultimate 
profit  from  this  traffic  rests  exclu- 
sively with  the  Chinese,  although  the 
actual  fishery  be  carried  on  by  the 
Macassar  and  Buggess  tribes,  who 
catch  the  animal  among  the  corni 
ledges  along  the  coast  of  New  HoU 
land.  The  prows  afterwards  rendez- 
vous at  Timor  Laut,  proceed  thence 
to  Macassar,  from  whence  it  is  for- 
warded to  China.  The  quantity  des- 
patched aunually  bas  been  estimated 


at  aliout  8,^3  cwt ;  and  the  price 
varies  from  8  to  HO  Spanish  dollar* 
per  pical  of  133  Ib^  according  to 
quality. — ( Crawfurd^  StnvorimHp  FHn^ 

Macassar  for  Guah  AfacatiarJ, 
The  chief  settle ment  of  ihe  Butch ^ 
on  tlie  island  of  Celebes,  named  by 
them  Fort  Rotterdam,  and  situatad 
on  the  eiouth^west  coaat;  lot.  5°  W 
S„  Ion.  urWE.  The  fort  here  h 
irregular  and  ancient,  but  considefed 
by  the  native3  impregnable.  Towards 
the  sea  face  is  a  strong  battery ,  which 
commands  the  roads  to  a  great  dis- 
tance. Unlike  most  Dutch  settle* 
ments  the  surrounding  country  la 
elevated  and  healthy,  and  the  har- 
l>our  so  deep  that  shi|)s  may  lie  with* 
in  pistol-^hot  of  the  shore.  The  only 
portion  of  Celebes  that  carries  on  a 
direct  traffic  with  China  is  Macassar, 
for  which  port  two  junks  of  5t}0  tons 
each,  or  one  large  one  of  1 ,000,  sail 
armually  from  Amoy. — (TlSarrt,  Cmtit- 
furd^  ifc.) 

Macassar  f  it  rails  of  J. — This  arm 
of  the  sea,  for  it  cannot  with  pro- 
priety be  called  o  strait,  separates  the 
island  of  Borneo  from  that  of  Cele- 
bes, and  extends  above  30 Q  miies 
from  north  to  south,  with  a  breadth 
in  general  exceeding  120  miles,  esE- 
ceptat  the  northern  extremity  where 
tt  contracts  to  about  sixty  miles* 
This  part  of  the  eastern  Archipe- 
lago abounds  with  shoals,  rocks,  and 
rocky  islands,  yet  it  is  much  fre- 
quented by  iibips  bound  to  China 
late  in  the  season^  the  western  pas- 
sage along  the  coast  of  Borneo  being 
the  safest  and  best  explored^  In 
January  and  February  strong  winds 
generally  blow  from  the  norih-ward, 
forcing  a  current  through  this  strait 
to  the  southward. 

MACCLE9J-IE1.13  Shoal. — A  shoal 
in  the  eastern  seas,  situated  princi- 
pally between  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth degrees  of  north  latitude,  and 
the  114th  and  H^th  of  cast  longi- 
tude. The  depth  of  water  is  not  less 
than  ten,  and  in  many  places  more 
than  tifty  fatboiii«. 

Macuelfooh,  —  A  tawa  in  the 
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province  of  Mai  wo,  pcrgiinrtah  of 
KilctiGcpoor,  whttli  ia  1820  belonged 
to  HotciiT,  and  contained  4^0  housca^ 

Macmeewara.  —  A  town  in  the 
province  of  Delhi,  seventeen  miles 
E,  of  Ludeeanna,  and  four  miles  S* 
of  the  Siitnleje  river ;  lat*  30^  35'  N., 
ion,  7^  lo'  E, 

Macheula*  —  A  town  in  the 
Northern  Circar»,  division  of  Pal-* 
nand,  seven  ty^six  in  ties  west  from 
the  town  of  Giintoori  lat*  IfT*  37' 
N*,lon.7S*° 

M  A  c  H  E  a  a  If  f principalU^  of  J* —Sec 
Alva  a. 

Macowal  (Makhapal). — A  town 
in  the  province  of  Lahore,  forty 
tniles  N-E.  from  Ludecannai  lat,31* 
5'  N.,  Ion.  70^  %V  It  also 
named  Ahunpoor  Macowal,  This  was 
the  first  town  acquired  by  the  Seiks^ 
during  the  government  of  Gooroo 
Qpvtnd,  their  prietst  militant. 

Mactan  fsLE, — A  small  island, 
one  of  the  Philippines,  about  ten 
miles  in  circumference,  situated  to 
the  east  of  Zebu  Isle;  lat.  10^  30' 
N,,  Ion,  123**  48'  E.  MugelUn  was 
killed  here  In  A*D.  IS2\,  when  on 
his  return  from  America  by  a  wester- 
ly course. 

MAniiiCESHY  Dnooo,— A  fortress 
in  the  Mysore  province^  fifty  miles 
S.E.  from  Chiileldrao^! ;  lat.  13^ 
R,  Ion,  77**  13'  It  stands  on  a 
rock  of  very  diflicult  access,  at  the 
baae  of  v^hich  is  a  fortified  town» 
which  in  A.D,  IHOQ  contained  about 
goo  houses. 

Ma  DC  e  r  y  dro  f  Ma  4u  gfri  dur- 
gaj. — A  hill-fort  in  the  Mysore 
raja^H  IcrritorieSi  fifty -five  miles  N. 
by  W.  from  Bangalore ;  lat.  la^  40' 
M.,  Ion.  77''  15'  E.  This  te  a  bold 
and  naked  peak  of  granite  roek,  pro- 
jecting  from  a  range  of  mountainsa  to 
the  southward,  and  rhmg  in  a  solid 
pymtnidical  maas,  to  the  height  of 
at  lesit  1^00  feet  above  the  plain. 
Seven  distinct  tines  of  fortification 
may  be  descried  from  below,  tower- 
ing one  above  the  other  to  the  very 
summit ;  and  the  natives  here  absert 


that  eighteen  gateway  a  aiutt  be  pass- 
ed  through  to  the  top;  the  ascent  to 
which,  however,  ia  rarely  attempted 
on  account  of  its  difficulty.  There 
is  a  lower  fort  on  a  line  with  the 
pettah,  below  the  Droog^  in  which 
the  walls  of  a  pettah,  built  by  Mul 
Raja  (the  founder  of  the  whole)  are 
still  standing.  The  town  is  much 
decayed,  but  still  contains  two  mag- 
nificent pagodas,  one  dedicated  to 
Siva,  and  the  other  to  Krishna ;  the 
latter  provided  with  accommodations 
ou  an  extensive  scale,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  devotees.  There  is  also  a 
remarkable  Jain  temple — (Fii/forio«, 

Madafollash*  —  a  towti  in  the 
northern  Circars,  situated  in  a  po- 
pulous country,  thirty-three  miles 
E.N.E.  from  Musulipatam  {  liit.  16* 
25'  N„  Ion.  Er  45'  E.  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood the  manufacture  of  long 
clotti  is  carried  ou  to  a  considerable 
extent 

MADiiA/aAJPooa. — A  town  in  the 
province  of  Ajmeer,  twenty -four 
miles  S.S.E.  from  the  city  of  Jey- 
poor  ;  bt,  25^  35'  N.,  lon.*?^^  30'  K 
In  A.D.  181S»  this  place  was  occu- 
pied by  a  refractory  feudatory  of  the 
Jeypoor  rajas,  and  was  taken  by 
assault  by  a  Britisli  detachment,  al- 
though it  had  previously  resisted 
Ameer  Khan  for  a  whole  y<^. 


MADRAS  PRESIDENCY, 
The  territories  subject  to  the  pre- 
sidency of  Fort  St.  G  eorge,  or  Madras^ 
compreliend  the  whole  of  Hindo^tan 
south  of  the  Krishna,  together  with 
some  tracts  acfiuired  since  the  expul- 
sion of  the  ex-Peshwa  Bajerow  to 
the  north  of  tliat  river,  and  also  a 
large  province  of  the  Dcccan  named 
the  Northern  Ci rears.  These  arc 
under  the  direct  management  and 
control  of  the  British  government ; 
but  the  boundaries  above  stated  in- 
clude also  princes,  who  collect  the 
revenues,  and  exercise  a  certain  de- 
gree of  power  in  the  internal  ma- 
nage uj  en  t  of  their  respective  domi- 
nions^ although  with  reference  to  ex- 
ternal polilica  they  are  wholly  bub- 
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orilinate  to  the  BfitiBh  power,  nre 
prat(?ctcti  by  a  subsiditiry  ibrce,  and 
fu  mi  till  liir^e  anmml  contribuUcms, 
Tbe  rest  of  this  extensive  region  is 
unJcr  the  immediate  jurisidiction  af 
the  governor  and  council  of  Madras; 
und,  for  the  adiuTnistration  of  justice 
and  collection  of  the  revenue,  was 
subdivided  itito  districts,  which  in 


]  822  existed  as  follows  : 

Gaitjam  (no  return)   „  — 

Viziigapatam  .*...77'3^*'^7l) 

Rajam  u  n  dry  ,  ,      30  H 

Masulipatani   *5!^l,84£) 

Guntoor  454,754 

Nellorc  ..„,..-.-43U,4IS7 

Bellary,  927,837 

Cnddapah  1,004,400 

Chinglepyt    303,139 

Northern  division  of  Arcot  89^,29£ 
Southern  divihion  of  Arcot.  ♦,455,020 

Salem   „  l,07o,9B5 

Tanjore   ,  ,  J)0l,353 

Tri<^hinopoly   481, i?*)^ 

Madura  and  Dindigut ,  601,L"J3 

Shevagunga   „  180,903 

Tinnevelly   .564,957 

Coiinbatoor  538,199 

Canara...  657 ,594 

Malabar  907,575 

Beringapatam    .31 ,61 3 

Madras  city  and  jurisdiction ,  ,.403,051 


13,176,530 

Suppose  the  population 

of  Ganjain....   500,000 


Grand  total  under  the 
Madras  presidency, 
from  the  returns 
made  by  the  collect- 
ors in  I8^i3,  exclu- 
ai  ve  o  f  th  e  pop  ulation 
of  Mysore,  Travan- 
core,  aod  Cochin  15,07C/>^30 


The  area  comprehending  the  al>ove 
di'visioria  may  be  roughly  estimated 
at  166,000  Bt^iiare  miles;  hut  ^ince 
the  year  1833,  recent  as  it  is,  so 
many  important  alterations  have 
taken  place  in  the  topography  of  the 
districts,  that  the  above  statement 
furnishes  no  accurate  idea  of  their 
present  Btatistical  condition.  The 


tiUab  courts  of  north  and  south 
Mahibar  have  been  eonsolidaled  to- 
gether; iliat  of  Trichino|>oiy  with 
the  adjoining  one  of  Combooconuai  j 
Tinnevelly  with  Madura,  and  the 
5ve  zillah  courts  of  the  Northern 
Circars  reduced  to  two;  while  the 
emoluments  of  the  collectors,  and 
their  magisterial  authoritVj  have  been 
greatly  increastHh 

The  provinces  subject  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Fort  St.  George,  with 
the  cKception  of  Canara,  Malabar^ 
and  other  districts,  in  which  traces 
of  private  property  stKl  existed  when 
acquired  by  the  British,  exhibited 
nearly  the  same  system  of  landed 
property  aad  revenue  policy.  The 
land  was  the  property  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  ryoU  and  cultiva- 
tors; but  when  the  share  of  govern* 
ment  absorbed  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  landlords'  rents,  the  ryota  pos- 
sessed little  more  interest  in  the  soil 
than  that  of  hereditary  tenancy,  Tbe 
country  wa.^  fsubdivided  into  villages. 
A  village  (in  this  part  of  India),  geo- 
grophically,  is  a  tract  of  country 
comprising  iome  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  arable  and  waste 
laud ;  pobticiilly,  a  village  is  a  little 
republic  or  eorporation,  having  with- 
in itself  its  municipal  officers  and 
corporate  artificers.  Its  boundaries 
are  seldom  altered;  and  though 
sometimes  injured,  and  even  deso- 
lated by  war,  famine,  and  epidemics, 
the  same  name,  boundflries,  interest, 
and  fiimilies,  continae  for  ages.  The 
government  share  of  the  crop  was 
general ly  received  from  rice- lands  in 
feind,  at  rates  varying  from  forty  lo 
sixty  percent,  of  the  gross  produce, 
deducting  certain  portions  distributed 
before  the  threshing  commences.  The 
share  of  govern  me  at  from  dry  grain 
land  was  generally  received  in  cash, 
varying  with  the  produce. 

The  judicial  system  was  i  a  trod  need 
in  1S02,  but  cannot  be  said  to  have 
taken  effect  until  1803.  The  altera- 
tions in  the  judicial  system  subse- 
quently recommended  by  tlie  com- 
mission of  revision,  commenced  and 
had  a  partial  operation  in  1816* 
Munsifls,  or  village  judges,  bad  pre- 
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Tiouslv  been  introduced  j  and  nl- 
ihoijgli  Uttle  was  done  by  ihem  indi- 
vidual ly,  contpaj-ed  with  European 
cxenions,  the  aggregate  found  tu 
be  great,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  jphort  statement : 

Number  of  auks  settled  by  the 

Zillah  and  Native  Courts,  rh* 

By  Europ,  Judcci,     By  t  he  Native  t*^.* 
A«lit*..  wid  Regiiter*.  Judicaiorira, 

18l3„,4,fi63.,.   24,S8y.,.^,551 

1HI4..,5,317  2e>Jl7.»33,034 

imu.J^^  -  3t>,«H7,p.38,615 

181(>,..7,195  mjU,.Ail,md 
1817*»4J49  66.;i02.*Jl,051 
The  Madras  government  tried  the 
experiment  of  punch  aits  (nntiveju* 
ries  of  five),  with  the  modificationti 
reeom mended  by  its  warmest  advo- 
cates, and  it  fniJed.  The  new  system 
commenced  operations  in  IHlil,  from 
vrhich  period,  in  the  course  of  two 
3/ ears  and  a  half,  there  were  156^879 
suits  decided;  of  which,  Hi^S^Swere 
determined  by  district  and  villai^e 
munsifls,  and  only  by  pnnchait. 
The  principle  sanctioned  by  the  ge- 
reral  practice  of  India,  that  every 
village  must  find  a  head  to  diacharg^e 
the  duty  of  executing  the  public  bu- 
ainesa  in  the  manner  that  may  be  re- 
quired by  government,  has  latterly 
been  more  e^triclly  matntained,  and 
without  exciting  any  discontenl  j  for 
although  potails  and  village  servants 
frequently  complain  against  the  ofli- 
eerji  of  government,  they  never  mnr- 
m  ur  agai  n  st  w  h  a  t  th  ey  co  n  sider  t  h  e  acts 
o f  th e  go ver n  m en t  itself  The  decen- 
nial revenue  leases  were  ordered  to  be 
made  wiih  the  head  inhabitants  of 
the  villages,  and  this  has  with  few 
exceptions  been  done.  In  all  the 
decennial  lease  dititriets,  therefore^ 
a«  weli  as  those  out  of  lease,  forming 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  Ma- 
dras territories,  the  ancient  heads  of 
villages  remain,  and  have  been  me 
munijiiff.  All  the  early  decennial 
village  leases  would  eiipire  on  or  be- 
fore 

Besides  the  land  revenue,  the  otlicr 
sources  from  whence  the  public  re- 
ceipts of  the  Mttdtas  government  are 
drawn  consist  of  the  government 
eustoms  bath  by  sea  and  land ;  Itie 


latter  t>einE  !e\'ied  on  the  articlej  of 
inland  trade,  on  their  transit  through 
the  country,  and  on  their  entrance 
into  particular  towns ;  of  monopoly 
of  the  sate  and  manufacture  of  salt ; 
of  the  licensed  sale  of  toddy  and  ar- 
rack ;  and,  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  of  the  licensed  sale  of  betel 
and  tohflcco;  and  of  stainp  duties 
and  feefi  on  judicial  proceedings.  The 
mode  and  principles  according  to 
which  these  branches  of  the  public 
resources  are  conducted,  are  snnihir 
to  those  that  obtain  under  the  Bengal 
government.  The  following  table  is 
an  abstract  of  the  gross  public  reve- 
nne,  under  the  heads  for  the  year 
18I(i-17,  as  applicable  to  the  ex- 
isting arrangement  of  the  districts  : 
SUr  Pi^ai . 

Ganjam  313,95t5 

Viingapaium   432,1 38 

Dutch  possessions  in  do,  4^^ 

3.  Rajamundry   *  674^350 

French  and  Dutch  pos^ 

sessions  in  do.i.^,.....***  6,743 

4.  Masuiipatam   3ft6,fl43 

5.  Guntoor/inclnd.Pabaud  4l2j;i8 

6.  Chingleput   413,034 

Do  tc  h  possess!  0  n  s  i  n  do ,  2 ,03 1 
7*  Salem  and  Barmmahal  *  ♦,51 0,458 

a  Madura  541,335 

f).  Nellore  and  Ongolc   *j88,5H« 

10,  Northern  div.  of  ArcoE  734,325 
Dutch  possessions  in  do.  735 

11.  tSouthern  div.  of  Areot... 647,954 

Pomlicherry,  in  do  ..I2,im 

IS.  Tanjore  1,086,(141 

Forei^  possess,  in  do.  5,8JH) 

13,  Trichinopoly„  493,739 

14,  TinneveHy   .<.*,564,13l 

Dutch  possess,  in  do.*,«  7,^91 

15,  Bellary  981 ,2:21 

la.  Cuddapah  „.„.,.758,0B3 

17.  Coimbatoor   006,894 

18.  Canara  ....718,085 

19.  Malabar.  ,  ,.,677,045 

French  ond  Dutch  pos- 
sessions ID  do.i....*  3,433 

20.  Scringapatatn    ............  19,623 

21.  Madras  281,603 


Total  12,050,099 


Since  the  completion  of  the  ar- 
rangements for  tne  government  of 
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the  extensive  territories  Bubjeet  to 
this  presidency,  one  circiifitstatice 
has  peculiarly  contnbtited  to  ini' 
prove  the  condition  of  the  great 
body  of  the  niktivcs,  which  is,  the 
vigour  and  efiidency  of  the  adminis- 
tration, neither  permitting  nor  ac- 
knowledging divided  rights  of  sove- 
rcigntyj  but  keej^ing  every  other 
power  in  due  subordination.  The 
beneBcial  operation  of  this  decided 
conduct  has  been  greatly  felt  in 
Bengal,  but  much  mtire  on  the  coast 
of  Co  ro  man  del,  arising  from  the 
g;reater  degree  in  which  a  turbulent 
nnd  warlike  spirit  pervaded  the  ze- 
tnindarSj  poligar.s,  and  Other  native 
chieftains*  While  these  maintained 
their  mllirary  retainers  and  establish- 
[Eients,  they  not  only  hid  tlefiance  to 
government,  but  were  cons  tan  tly  car- 
ry hig  on  petty  warji  against  each  other, 
by  which  the  fields  of  the  cultivator 
were  overrun  and  laid  waste,  his  crops 
destroyed,  and  whatever  other  pro- 
perty he  possessed  fell  a  sacrifiec  to 
the  predatory  bands  of  the  eon  tend- 
ing parties.  At  present  there  cstista 
not  any  military  force  of  the  slighteiit 
importance  kept  up  by  individuols. 
The  unruly  and  rapaeions  spirit  of 
die  po!igjir  has  given  way  to  the  more 
peaceable  habits  of  the  landholder, 
and  the  peasant  is  enabled  to  pursue 
the  cultivation  of  his  lands  without 
danger  or  apprehension.  The  evils 
that  were  formerly  continual  are 
now  only  occasionally  exptriencod, 
and  promptly  and  efficaciously  sup- 
pressed by  a  vigorous  government, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  insure  equal  pro- 
teetion  to  aJl  ranks  of  its  subjects,— 
{FifiA  Report,  Fuh/ic  MS,  Dty 
cumenfi.  Sir  1\  Munro^  Hodgson^ 
Falconar^  J?*  Grant,  4rc.} 

Madras  f  Mandirrfsj).  —  A  city 
in  the  Carnatic  provinee,  the  capital 
of  the  British  possesions  in  the 
south  of  India^  and  part  of  the  Dee- 
can  ;  lat.  13^  5'  N.|  Ion,  80^  2V  E, 
The  approach  to  Madras  front  the 
aea  is  very  striking;  the  low  fl,it 
■andy  shores  en  tending  to  the  north 
and  the  south,  and  the  small  hills 
that  ore  seen  inland,  the  whole  ex- 


hibiting  an  appearance  of  bflrrenness, 
which  is  much  improved  on  closer 
inspection^  The  beach  seems  alive 
with  the  crowds  that  cover  it.  The 
public  offices  and  store-houses  erect* 
cd  near  the  shore  are  fine  buildings^ 
with  colonnades  to  the  upper  stones, 
supported  on  arched  bases,  and 
covered  with  the  beautiful  shell- 
mortar  of  Coromandel,  hard,  smooth, 
and  polished*  Within  a  few  yards 
of  the  sea,  the  walls  and  bastions  of 
Fort  St.  George  present  an  interest- 
ing appearance,  and  at  a  distance 
mtuarets,  churches,  and  pagodas,  are 
seen  mixed  with  trees.  With  all 
these  eJiternal  advantages,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  worse  situation 
for  a  capital  than  Madras,  situated 
as  it  is  on  the  margin  of  a  coast 
where  a  rapid  current  runs,  and 
Dgtiin!st  whieb  a  tremendous  surf 
beats,  even  in  the  mildest  weather. 
The  site  of  Pondi cherry  is  in  every 
respect  superior,  and  is  placed  in  a 
rich  and  productive  country,  besides 
having  the  advantage  ol  bein^  to  wind- 
ward during  the  most  important  mon* 
soon, the  loss  of  which  was  severely  felt 
by  the  British,  during  the  hard-fought 
wars  of  the  eighteenth  eentur^% 

The  boats  used  for  cfossrog  the 
surf  are  large  and  light,  being  made 
of  three  planks  sewed  together,  with 
straw  ITT  the  seaajs  instead  of  caulk- 
ing, which  it  is  supposed  would  render 
them  too  stiff;  the  great  object  being 
to  have  them  as  He:tible  as  possible 
to  yield  to  the  waves  like  leather. 
When  within  the  influence  of  the 
surf,  the  coxswain  stands  apand  beats 
ttme,  with  great  agitation,  with  his 
foot  and  voice,  while  the  rowers 
work  their  oars  backwards,  until 
overtaken  by  a  strong  surf  CLirling 
up,  which  sweeps  the  boat  along 
with  frightful  violence.  Every  oar  is 
then  plied  forwards  w  ith  the  utmost 
vigour,  to  prevent  the  wave  taking 
the  boat  back  as  it  recedes,  untu 
at  lengrb  by  a  few  successive  surfs  it 
is  dashed  high  and  dry  on  the  beach. 
The  boats  belonging  to  the  ships 
sometimes  proceed  to  the  back  of 
the  surf,  where  the^v  anchor  outside 
of  it,  and  wait  for  the  country  boat!! 
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front  the  l>^rh  lo  convey  their  pn^  or  m  fcgulBT  in  deskn  fks  Fort  Wrl* 

•engers  on  shore,    ^^'hL'a  the  wea-  Ibm  at  Calcutta,  yet  from  the  greater 

^ther  fs  AO  unsettled  txn  to  make  it  facility  of  relieving  it  by  Ne;i,  and  tdc 

dangerous,   even  for  the  couutry  natural  udvantagea  of  the  ground, 

boats  to  pas:»  and  repass,  a  flag  tii  which  leaves  the  enemy  little  choice 

*diaplayeii  at  the  beach  house,  to  in  the  manner  of  conducting  hia  at- 

^^eaution  a!I  persons  on  board  ahip  tack,  it  may  on  the  whole  be  deemed 

itgainst  landing*    Large  ships  used  eijuaJ  to  it,  and  has  the  convenience 

to  moor  in  nine  fathoms,  M/ith  the  ot  requiring  but  a  moderate  garrison, 

Bi^-staflfwcst-norlh-wesl,  attout  two  generally  consisting  of  one  European 

nnies  from  the  shore,  latterly,  how^  regiment  and  four  battalions  of  na- 

e\er,  they  anchor  tnostiy  on  the  ttve  infantry.     The  fort  formerly 

north  hcttch*    From  the  beg ining  of  encloKed  not  on?y  many  of  the  public 

October  to  the  end  of  December^  is  offices,  but  also  some  streets  of  private 

considered    the    most    dangerous  European  d>velling-housea,  shops,  and 

season  to  remain  in  the  Madras  stores.     Within    the  last  twenty 


The  fishermen  and  lower  classes   ings  have  been  cleared  away,  and  the 


pie  construction,  named  a  catamn-  new  atreeu  that  have  been  opened 
ran.  These  are  formed  of  two  or  in  the  north-east  quarter  of  the 
three  li"ht  logs  of  wood,  eight  or  ten  black  town,  and  along  the  skirts  of 
feet  in  length  lashed  together,  with  a  the  eivplanadc.  A  uoble  range  of 
small  piece  of  wood  ior^erted  between  nubLie  edifices,  including  a  custom- 
them  to  serve  as  a  stem  piece,  liousc,  office  for  the  board  of  trade. 
When  ready  for  the  water  they  hold  court-hou.'ve.  Sec,  now  adorn  the 
two  men,  who  with  their  paddles  north  lieach,  and  a  mound  of  massy 
launch  themselves  through  the  snrf,  stones  to  act  as  a  bretik water  and 
to  carry  letters,  or  refrci^mcnts  in  protect  them  against  the  fury  of  the 
small  quantities,  to  shifis,  when  no  surf,  has  been  coastrucied*  The 
boat  can  venture  out.  They  wear  a  whole  sijace  of  the  south  beach,  in- 
pointed  cap  made  of  matting,  where  tcrvening  between  the  black  town 
ihey  secure  the  letters,  which  take  and  the  sen,  has  been  at  the  same 
no  damage,  however  often  the  men  time  converted  to  a  green  lawn,  sc- 
are washed  off  the  catamaran,  which  parated  from  the  road  by  posts  and 
they  regain  by  swimming,  unless  in-  chains,  planted  with  trees,  and  the 
tcrrupted  by  a  sharki  Medals  are  waier-eourses  in  every  direction  tra- 
gi ven  to  such  catamaran  men  as  versed  by  handsome  Ijridges.  With- 
distinguish  them  eel  vea  by  saving  per-  in  the  fort,  besides  the  bar  nicks,  the 
sons  in  danger.  arsenal  and  a  mean  ba^ar  for  the 
Madras  differs  considerably  in  ap^  supply  of  the  garrison,  there  remain 
pearance  from  Calcutta^  having  pro-  only  the  council-jiouse,  the  old 
perly  no  European  town,  except  a  churchy  and  a  few  other  edifices  not 
few  houses  in  the  fort,  the  settlers  strictly  connected  with  military  ob- 
residing  entirely  in  their  garden  jects.  Among  the^e  is  the  large 
houses,  repairing  in  the  morning  to  structure  called  the  exchange,  but 
their  offieea  in  the  black  tow^n,  for  disused  a^  such  for  many  years,  on 
the  transaction  of  business,  and  re-  which,  in  1 796,  a  light-house  was 
turning  in  the  afternoon*  Fort  St.  elevated  ninety  feet  above  the  level 
George,  as  it  at  present  stands^  was  of  the  sea,  and  visible  from  ships^ 
planned  by  Mr,  Robins,  the  celebra-  decks  seventeen  miles  from  the 
ted  engineer,  and  is  a  strong  and  the  shore.  A  fine  marble  statute  of 
handsome  fortress,  not  too  large.  It  the  Martjuis  Corn  wal  lis  has  been 
is  situated  within  a  few  yards  of  the  raised  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
surf,  and  although  not  so  extensive  squarei  but  in  18^0  it  seemed  to 


roads. 


einploved  on  the  water,  use  a  spe- 
cies of  floating  machine  ola  verysim- 


merchants  and  tradeiimcn  have  re- 
moved their  establishments  to  the 
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have  already  sutfbred  from  the  ctU 
mate,  which  doc«  not,  as  in  Europe^ 
acfiiiit  the  exposure  of  such  delicate 
works  in  the  ojieo  air. 

The  government  houKe,  which  is 
large  and  handsome,  with  a  eeparate 
buiJding  annexed,  called  the  ban* 
queting-house,  is  in  the  Choultry 
plain,  being  sikuated  on  the  edge  of 
the  esplanade;  and  near  to  it  arc  the 
Chepauk  garden  a,  the  residence  of 
the  nabob  of  the  Carnaiicj  which  in- 
tercept the  sea-breeze,  and  confine 
the  view.  A  inost^ue  of  grey  stone^ 
with  five  arches  m  front,  and  two 
handsome  minars,  utands  by  the  road 
side  near  the  nabob's  premises,  and 
h  the  only  Ma  honied  an  strut.' ture  of 
any  note  at  Mudras^  The  garden- 
houses  about  Madras  are  generally 
only  of  one  story,  but  of  a  pleasing 
style  of  a  re  hi  lecture  J  hoving  their  [>or- 
ticos  and  verandas*  supported  by  chu- 
nanied  piUiiriS*  The  walla  are  of  the 
same  materiuls,  either  white  or  co- 
loured, and  the  floors  are  covered 
with  rattan  mats*  They  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  field  planted  with  trees 
and  shrubsj  which  have  changed  the 
barren  sand  of  the  Carnatic  into  a 
rich  scene  of  vegetation  ;  but  flower?* 
and  fruitf)  are  raised  with  diffi- 
culty. During  the  rains,  mats  made 
of  the  roots  of  the  cuaav  a  sweet 
BiTielling  grass,  are  placed  Ggninst  the 
opened  doors  and  window. s  w^nd  kept 
wet,  so  that  the  air  blows  through 
them,  and  spreads  an  agreeable  fresh- 
ness and  fragrance  throughout  the 
room*  The  moment,  however,  the 
cooling  influence  of  the  mats  is  quit- 
led,  the  sensation  is  like  entering  a  fur- 
nace, although,  taking  the  average  of 
the  whole  year,  Madras  expenencet 
less  extreme  heat  than  Calcutta, 
From  a  correct  register  of  the  wea- 
ther kept  at  Madras  prior  to  181 1,  it 
appeared  tlmt  no  rain  had  falleti 
there  in  the  month  of  March »  during 
a  period  of  thirteen  years. 

The  botanic  garden,  reared  at  a 
vast  expense,  by  the  late  Dr.  James 
Anderson,  is  now  in  a  sad  ninie  of 
rui  n .  On  th  e  n  t  h  of  Decern  her,  1 8t>7, 
Madras  was  visited  by  a  dreadful 
hurricane,  which  destroyed  the  gar^ 
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den  ;  and  the  loss  may  be  considered 
a  national  one.  Many  natives  were 
involved  in  great  misery  by  the 
stortn  ;  but  it  had  a  singular  effect 
on  one  individttaL  Afler  the  hurri- 
eane  had  subsided,  a  native  woman 
raised  a  pile  of  wood  in  a  gcotleman*s 
coach-house,  and  getting  underneath 
it  with  her  child,  had  the  desperate 
resolution  to  set  lire  to  it,  and  thus 
burned  herself  and  chHd  to  ashes. 
Among  the  remaining  plants  arc  still 
to  be  seen  the  sago-trecj  and  the 
nopal,  or  prickly  pear,  on  which  the 
cochineal  insect  feeds,  and  which 
Dr*  Anderaon  discovered  to  be  an 
excellent  an ti- scorbutic.  It  1ms  since 
been  used  as  such  on  board  the  ships 
of  war  on  the  Indian  ^station.  This 
plant  (the  nopal)  keeps  fresh,  and  even 
continues  to  vegetate  long  after  it  is 
gathered,  and  it  also  tnakcs  an  excel- 
lent pickle  for  a  long  sea  voyage. 

The  Choultry  plain  commences 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  S^W,  of 
Fort  St,  George,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  two  small  rivers.  The 
one  called  the  river  Triplicane, 
winding  from  the  west,  gains  the  sea 
about  ]  ,000  yards  south  of  the  glacis  ; 
the  other  coming  from  the  N,W. 
passes  the  western  side  of  the  Black 
town,  the  extremity  of  which  is  high 
ground,  which  the  river  rounds,  and 
continues  to  the  east  within  100 
yards  of  the  sea,  where  it  washes  the 
foot  of  the  glacis,  and  then  turning 
to  the  south,  continues  parallel  with 
the  beach  until  it  joins  the  mouth 
and  bar  of  the  river  Triplicane,  The 
Choultry  plain  extends  two  miles  to 
the  westward  of  the  enclosures  that 
boimd  the  St-  Thome  road,  and  ter- 
minates on  the  west  side,  at  a  large 
body  of  water  called  the  Meliapoor 
tank,  behind  which  runs,  with  deep 
windings,  the  Triplrcane  river.  The 
road  from  the  mount  passes  for  two 
miles  and  a  half,  under  the  mound 
of  the  lank,  and  at  its  issue  into  the 
Choultry  plain  is  a  kind  of  defile, 
formed  by  the  mound  on  one  side^ 
and  buildings  with  brick  enclosures 
on  the  other. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Madras,  the 
soil,  when  well  cultivated,  produces  a 
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gooil  crop  of  Hee,  provided  die  usual 
qumitity  of  mm  falU  m  the  wet  sea- 
son ;  and  in  ^ome  |ilacc&  i)i€  industry 
of  the  natives,  by  irrigation,  creates  a 
pleading  vcrduret  In  appearance  the 
country  is  almost  as  Icvd  a»  Bengal, 
and  in  general  exiiibitfi  a  naked, 
brown,  dusty  plain,  with  few  villages 
or  any  relief  to  the  eye,  except  a 
range  of  abrupt  detacfied  hills  to- 
wards the  Bouth,  The  roads  in  the 
vicinity  of  Madras  are  excellent  and 
ornariiental,  being  broad  and  shaded 
with  trees.  The  huts  seen  at  a 
little  distance  from  town  are  covered 
with  tilesj  and  have  a  better  appear- 
ance  than  those  of  Bengal,  and  the 
inns  and  choultries,  which  are  com. 
mon  on  the  roads,  ednce  an  atten- 
tion to  travellers  not  to  be  found  in 
that  watery  province.  A  considera- 
ble extent  of  land,  although  at  pre- 
sent naked,  seems  capable  of  raising 
trees  and  hedges,  and  shows  [symp- 
toms of  being  in  a  progressive  stale 
of  impro vemen  t.  Near  to  Condatura 
the  country  assumes  a  very  |>J easing 
fiiipect;  numerous  canals  from  the 
Saymbrumbacum  tank  convey  a 
constant  supply  of  water  to  most  of 
the  neighbouring  fields,  and  fertilize 
them  without  the  help  of  machinery, 
io  consequence  of  which  they  yield 
two  rice  crops  per  annum.  In  1803, 
a  navigable  canal  was  opened  from 
the  Black  town  to  Eon  ore  river, 
10y560  yards  in  length  ;  the  greatest 
breadth  at  the  top  forty  feet,  and 
Ihe  greatest  depth  twelve  feet.  The 
cattle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ma- 
dras are  of  the  species  common  in 
the  Deccan^  and  are  a  small  breed, 
but  larger  than  those  reared  in  the 
GO  ut  hern  parts  uf  Bengal.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Madras  bufluloes  are 
generally  used  in  carts,  but  of  a 
smaller  breed  than  the  gigantic  and 
unmanageable  buffaloes  of  Bengal 

The  societv  of  Madra.'^  is  more 
limited  than  that  of  Calcutta,  but  the 
style  of  living  is  much  the  same,  ex- 
cept  that  provisions  of  all  sorts  are 
much  less  al>undaiit  and  more  cxpen- 
iive.  During  the  cold  season  there 
arc  monthly  assemblies,  usually  held 
in  a  building  called  the  Pantheon, 


erected  iti  the  suburb  of  Vepery, 
which  likewise  comprehends  a  small 
theatre  for  amateur  performances,  and 
occasional  balls  take  place  ihrough*^ 
out  the  whole  year.  Among  the 
public  places  of  resort  is  the  Mount 
Road,  leading  from  the  Fort  to  St. 
Thomas's  Mount,  which  is  quite 
smooth,  with  banyan  and  yellow 
tulip  trees  planted  on  cpch  side* 
These  decorations,  in  addition  to  its 
spacious  breadth,  and  the  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  garden-houses 
for  some  miles,  produce  a  scene  not 
to  be  surpassed  in  edect  by  any 
thing  of  the  kind  in  India,  Five 
miles  from  Fort  St.  George  stands  a 
tenotuph  in  a  wretched  style  of  ar- 
chitecture, to  the  memory  of  the 
Marquis  Corn  wall  is,  the  erection  of 
which  coat  a  very  large  sum.  It  is 
customary  for  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  Madras  to  repair  in  their 
gayest  equipages,  during  the  cool  of 
the  evening,  to  the  Mount  Road, 
where  they  drive  slowly  around  the 
cenotaph,  and  converse  together. 
But  the  greatest  lounge  at  this  pre- 
sidency is  during  visiting  hours, 
from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  eleven,  during  which  interval, 
the  young  men  go  about  from  bouse 
to  house,  learn  and  retail  the  news, 
and  offer  tbeir  services  to  execute 
commissions  in  the  city,  to  which 
ihcy  must  repair  for  purposes  of 
business.  When  these  functionaries 
retire,  a  troop  of  idlers  appear,  and 
ren  la  i  n  u  n  ti  1  ti  flen-  ti  me  at  t  w  o  o'cl  ock , 
when  the  real  dinner  is  eaten*  The 
party  then  separates,  and  many  with- 
draw to  rest,  or  read  until  five 
o'clock,  about  which  time  the  master 
of  the  fuuiily  returns  from  the  fort, 
when  an  excursion  to  the  Moont 
Road,  and  dinner  afterward  concludes 
the  day,  tmless  prolonged  by  a  ball 
and  supper  at  nignt. 

On  landing  at  Madras  passengers 
arc  i nunc d lately  surrounded  by  hun- 
dred of  dobfii^hies,  and  servants  of 
all  kinds  pushing  for  em  ploy  men  t. 
These  dobashiea  undertake  to  inter- 
])ret,  buy  all  that  is  wanted,  provide 
servants,  tradesmen,  palanquins,  and 
to   transact   whatever    business  a 
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stnngrcr  requires*  At  Madras  iHesc 
interpreters  are  of  three  castes  of 
Sudras,  The  persona  of  the  first 
description  seem  nnalrtgous  to  the 
Kaj'OsthBH  (pronoimced  Koiti*)  of 
Bengnl,  and  are  called  Canaca-pilJajs, 
which  by  the  Englisih  h  commonly 
written  Canacoplj ;  an*!  this  term  h 
extended  by  Europeans  to  ali  per- 
sons^ whether  Brahmins  or  Sudrits, 
who  follow  the  same  profejisjon. 
The  next  caste  thnt  follow  the  bu- 
Hineiis  of  dobashies  are  the  more 
learned  Goal  as  or  Yadavas  :  and  ihe 
thfrd  caste  are  the  Vaylalars  or  the 
Jaliouring  cla,s8*  Each  of  these  races 
pretends;  to  a  superiority  of  rank  over 
the  others,  for  which  they  give  rea- 
sons quite  satisfactory  to  the rn selves. 
The  pride  of  caste  is  remufkahly 
prevalent  among  Hindoos,  and  there 
h  searcel)'  a  creature  so  wretched 
and  ignorant  J  but  who  on  this  ac- 
count holds  in  contempt  many  per« 
&ons  in  easy  circumstances  and  rea- 
per table  situations.  The  gradation 
of  the  different  inferior  castes  is  by 
no  meaas  wcJl  ascertained,  there 
beins  only  one  point  perfectly  clear, 
whieli  is  the  imnjeasurable  superiority 
of  the  Brahmins  above  the  rest  of 
mankind* 

Among  the  charitable  institutions 
of  Madras  are  a  male  and  female 
orphan  asylum,  both  admirably  can- 
ducted »  The  men  servants  are 
niostly  Hindoos,  but  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  female  servants  are  native 
Portut^uese,  Besides  French  pedlars 
from  Pondi  cherry  J  with  boxes  of 
lace  and  artificial  flowers,  there  vxc  a 
tribe  of  Mahomedanr^  who  go  about 
selling  moco  stones^  petrified  tama- 
rind wood, garnet3,eora]^ mock  amber, 
and  a  variety  of  other  trinkets.  The 
Madras  jugglers  are  celebrated  all 
over  India  for  their  dexterity  ;  the 
moBt  curious,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  disgusting  ^ight,  is  the 
swallowing  of  a  blunt  sword,  in  which 
there  is  no  deception.  They  coni- 
mence  operations  while  very  young, 
the  children  beginning  the  experiment 
with  short  bits  of  bamboo,  which  are 
lengthened  as  the  throat  and  stomach 
are  able  to  bear  them*    In  11^1^,  a 


college  WAS  Instituted  here  similar  to 
that  established  in  Calcutta,  for  the 
instruction  of  the  young  civilians  in 
the  country  lanpiages,  previously  to 
their  being  noinu^ated  to  ofBcial  ^itu* 
ations  in  the  interior,  Bessidcs  llio 
two  mentioned  above  there  are  many 
other  charitttble,  religions,  and  litera* 
rv  societies,  more  especially  one  of 
the  last  mentioned  description  on 
the  plan  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  etita- 
blished  by  Sir  William  Jones  at  Cal- 
cutta, in  17*^4.  In  18:^5  there  were 
three  English  newspapers  published 
weekly  at  Madras,  but  no  native, 
newspaper  had  up  to  that  date  been 
underiaken. 

The  Bl:»ck  town  of  Madras  ittands 
to  the  north  and  eastward  of  the  fort, 
from  which  it  is  sef^aratctl  by  n  spa^ 
ciouf  esplanade.  It  was  formerly 
surrounded  by  fortificatious  sulfLcient 
to  resist  the  predatory  incursions  of 
cavalry,  and  its  walls  on  the  land 
sitle  are  still  preserved  in  good  re- 
pair* hi  ihiii  town  reside  the  native, 
Armenian, and  Portuguese  merchants, 
and  also  many  Kuro|jeans,  uncon- 
nected with  the  government.  Like 
other  Jlindoslany  towns  it  is  irregu- 
lar and  confused,  being  a  inlKture  of 
brick  and  bamboo  houses,  and  makes 
a  better  appearance  at  a  distance 
than  when  closely  inspecteii.  The 
principal  place  of  protestant  worship 
at  Madras  is  the  church  of  St, 
George  J  a  large  and  handsome  etli- 
fice,  with  an  elegant  spire,  [Situated  on 
C  h  oul  tr y  p  I  ai  n .  Besid  es  t  h  is  t  b  ere  are 
the  old  church  within  the  fort,  the 
new  Scotch  presbyleritin  church, 
and  the  Armenian  and  Portnguesti 
cburche.=iin  the  Black  town.  In  1810 
the  native  population  of  Madras 
within  the  limits  of  the  supreme 
court,  was  cstii]int(.  tl  by  one  of  the 
judges  at  :>JiiJMMl  |her^ons.  In  1823, 
Madras  and  it:,  .suburbs,  according  to 
a  censui^then  taken,  contained ^,7^ 
houses,  inhabited  as  follows  : 

Men   m^4e 

Women  .,..144^>16 

Boys   7B,S92 

Girli   81,397 

415,7^1 
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AtkJ  for  the  populatton  of 
2^f>2  houses  wiLhlit  the 
precincu  of  the  nobob's 
palace  4G,aO0 


But  ns  this  statement  wouSd  give  a 
most  unusually  large  number  (15]  of 
inhabit^ntii  to  each  house,  sotue  mis- 
tiJce  hm  probably  arisen  respectifig 
the  number  of  the  latter* 

OT*fiug  to  the  wain  of  a  nceiire  port 
and  iiavignble  ri¥er!*,  the  coiiinierce 
<if  Madras  is  much  inr<:Tior  to  that  of 
the  other  two  presiirfeneies,  but  nil 
Borts  of  Asialie  md  European  com- 
modities are,  however^  to  be  pro* 
cured.  Besides  the  disadvantages 
above  mentioned^  the  Car ub tic  pn>* 
TinoCf  considered  jjeneraily^  is  sterile, 
compared  with  Bengal,  and  nihen 
none  of  the  iiUp\c  articles  of  that 
province  in  any  quantity,  or  at  so 
low  a  price,  as  to  admit  of  eom peti- 
tion in  foreign  markets*  Foruverly  a 
large  fleet  of  the  native  erafi  called 
dhoneys  was  kept  in  activity  during 
part  of  the  year,  and  many  British 
•hi pa  were  also  eiuploye<l,  importing 
rice  from  Bengal,  in  retvirn  for  car- 
goes of  liolt,  from  places  northward 
of  Madras.  But  since  the  pacification 
of  the  Caruatie,  and  the  settlement 
of  the  new  territories  under  the  pre- 
Bidencyj  the  produce  of  rice  has  been 
found  adequate  to  its  own  con- 
sumption, and  this  irafKc  has  almost 
ceased.  The  East- India  Co]npatiy*s 
staple  has  ai^rays  been  piece  goods^ 
and  that  demand,  since  the  intro^ 
du«iion  of  European  cotton  gooda^ 
saems  expiring  also* 

Meat,  poultry,  fish,  and  Other  re- 
freshments for  Hhipping,  are  to  be 
procured  here  j  but  they  are  neither  of 
BO  good  a  quality  nor  so  cheap  as  in 
Bengal  Wood  and  fuel  are  rather 
aearce,  and  in  proportion  dear. 
Charcoal  is  brought  from  Pulicat  bj' 
the  Eonore  canah  The  Madras  jnnr- 
ket  having,  in  1815^,  been  relieved 
from  certain  restraints,  the  good  ef* 
fects  were  instantaneously  expcri. 
enced,  the  supply  having  greatly  in- 
creased in  quantity  (more  especially 


of  poult ry)j  while  the  price  dimtnkti* 

cd;  the  natural  consequences  fol- 
low ed,  of  an  increased  consumption 
and  steady  demimd.  The  water  is  of 
a  very  good  quality,  and  supplied  to 
the  ships  by  native  boats  at  esta- 
bliihed  prices.  On  account  of  the 
dearness  of  provisiions,  wages  are 
considerably  bigher  than  in  Calcutta: 
but  few  servants  are  kept  conf para- 
rat  ivcly,  yet  the  work  is  quite  03 
well  done*  lioutifhold  scrvanta  re- 
ceive from  two  to  five  pagodas  pep 
months  and  the  hire  of  a  palanquin 
is  four  and  a  haif  p»|!;odas  ;  for  field 
service^  a  set  of  bearers  receive  each 
two  pttgodnB  per  month,  but  at  ihe^ 
presidency  one  and  tbree-tjuarters  pa- 
goda* 

Until  IS)  8,  public  and  private  ac- 
counts were  kept  at  Madras  in  star 
pagodas^  fanamS}.  and  cash  ;  but  from 
the  commencement  of  thiit  year,  the 
Court  of  Directors  ordered  that  the 
rupee  should  in  future  constitute  the 
standard  coin  of  the  presidency,  and 
that  all  future  engagements  of  the 
government,  and  tlve  pay  and  allow* 
ance*  of  their  servants,  should  be 
adjusted  at  the  rate  of  350  rupees 
per  1 00  star  pagodas.  The  aew  silver 
currency  consists  of  rupees,  quarter 
rupees,  double  annas,  and  annas; 
besides  which  a  gold  coinage  has 
been  issued,  under  the  very  barbarouii 
appellation  of  gold  rupees  (rupee 
meaning  silver  exclusively);  and  a 
copper  coinage,  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
pice  for  one  anna.  Formerly  eighty 
cash  made  one  fa  nam,  and  from  forty- 
two  to  forty-si  St  fanams  one  star  pa- 
goda. Cash  pieces  arc  small  copper 
coin  struck  in  England  and  sent  to 
Madras,  bearing  tlie  date  of  1803, 
and  having  their  value  marked  on 
each  of  CheuK  In  1^13,  the  pound 
sterling  of  Great  Britain  was  reckon- 
ed at  two  pagodas  twenty-one  fan  am  s 
at  theMadras  custom-house;  the  Ben- 
gal sicca  rupee  1^25  per  100  star  pago- 
das, and  the  Bombay  rupee  350  per 
100  star  pagodas.  The  origin  of  the 
term  pagoda  has  never  lie  en  satisfac-* 
torily  ascer tinned*  By  the  English  in 
the  Carnatic,  it  is  a  name  given  to  a 
Hindoo  tixnple,  and  uUo  to  a  shape* 


tess  gold  com  called  variiha  and  vara- 
hun  by  ttic  Hindoos,  and  boon  by 
the  Mahomedflua*  The  total  gross 
collection  of  the  public  revenue  of 
Madras  city»  in  181 7j  amounted  to 
28I»(M)3  star  pngodas, 

A  supreme  court  of  justice  b  esta- 
Utisbed  at  Madras,  on  the  inodcl  of 
that  at  Fort  Williain,  in  Bengal.  It 
€on?iist»  of  a  chief  justice  and  two 
other  judges,  who  are  barristers  of 
not  less  tkan  five  years  standing,  ap- 
pointed by  the  King,  The  salary  of 
the  chief  justice  is  X6,O00  per  annum, 
and  of  the  puisne  judges  ^€5,000  eachj 
ftaid  al  the  rate  of  eight  shillings  per 
star  pagoda^  After  seven  years'  ser- 
vice 10  India,  if  the  judges  of  the  su- 

Ereme  court  return  to  Europe,  the 
ting  is  authorized  to  order  pensions 
lo  be  paid  them  out  of  the  territo- 
lial  revenues,  in  the  following  pro- 
portions: to  the  chief  judge  not 
more  than  ^1,600  per  annum,  and 
to  the  junior  judges  not  more  than 
i£lj£Of>  per  annum.  The  law  prac- 
titioners attached  to  the  court  are 
eight  attornie^  and  bii  barristers. 

This  part  of  the  coast  of  Cop&- 
Oiandel  was  probably  visited  at  an 
earlier  period  by  the  English,  but 
they  possessed  no  ftvcd  eKtnblishment 
until  A,D^  in  which  year,  on 

the  1st  of  March,  a  grant  was  re- 
ceived from  the  descendant  of  the 
Hindoo  dynasty  of  Bijanagur,  then 
reigning  at  Chanderfjhiirry,  for  the 
erection  of  a  fort.  This  document 
from  Sree  Rung  Rayed  expressly  en- 
joins that  the  town  and  fort  to  be 
erected  at  Madras  shall  be  called 
after  his  own  name,  Sree  Runga  Raya 
Patam ;  but  the  local  governor  or 
Niiik,  Damerla  Vencatadrr,  who  first 
invited  Mr,  Francis  Day,  the  chief 
of  Armegon,  to  remove  to  Madras, 
had  previously  intimated  to  him,  that 
he  would  have  the  new  English  es- 
tablish meet  founded  in  the  name  of 
liis  father  Cheuappa,  and  the  name 
of  C he nappa- patam  continues  to  be 
universally  applied  to  the  town  of 
Madras  by  the  natives  of  that  divi- 
sion of  the  ionth  of  India  named 
Dravida.  In  consefjuence  of  this 
jjermisaion,  without  waiting  for  in- 


itnictioni  from  the  Court  of 
rectors,  Mr,  Day  proceeded  with 
great  alacrity  to  the  constri»ction  of 
a  fortress,  which  in  India  is  soon 
surrounded  by  a  town.  The  latter 
he  allowed  to  retain  its  Indian  appel- 
lation, but  the  former  he  named 
Fort  St.  George.  The  territory 
granted  extended  five  miles  along 
shore  and  one  ialand* 

In  1G44,  the  money  expended  on 
th  c  forti  5  cat  to  Q  s  amo  u  nted  to  £  2,294, 
And  it  was  computed  that  £2^000 
more  would  he  requisite,  and  a  gar- 
rison of  one  hundred  soldiers,  t9 
render  the  station  impregnable  to 
the  native  powers.  The  garrison 
appears  afterw  ards  to  have  been  much 
diminished,  as  in  there  were 

only  twenty-six  soldiers  in  the  for- 
tress. In  16J>3  the  agent  and  CO un 
cil  of  Madras  were  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  presidency.  In  1G54  the  Court 
of  Directors  ordered  the  president 
and  council  of  Fort  St.  George  to 
reduce  their  civil  est ahlish meat  to 
two  factors  and  a  guard  of  ten  sol- 
diers. In  1661  Sir  Edward  Winter 
was  appointed  agent  at  ^ladras ;  hut 
in  1665  was  suspended,  and  Mr. 
George  Foxcroft  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
latter.  Sir  Edward  Winter  seized  and 
imprisoned  him,  and  kept  pos^sion 
of  Fort  St.  George  umil  the  :22d 
August  1668,  when  he  delivered  it  up 
to  the  commissioners  from  E norland, 
on  condition  of  receiving  a  full  par- 
don for  all  offences.  Mr,  Foxcrod 
then  assumed  the  government,  which 
he  filled  until  J67I»  when  be  em- 
barked for  Europe,  and  was  ijucceed* 
ed  hy  Sir  William  Laughorne*  This 
year  the  siovcreign  of  the  Carnatic 
made  over  to  the  Company  his  moiety 
of  the  customs  at  Madras,  for  a  fixed 
rent  otl^Ot}  pagndas  per  annum.  In 
1C76,  the  pay  of  a  European  soldier 
et  Madras  was  twenty-one  shillings 
per  month,  in  full  for  provisions  and 
neeessaries  of  eve rv  kind. 

In  1680  Mr.  William  Gilford  was 
appointed  governor  of  Fort  Su 
George;  and  in  ItBS,  he  was  af^- 
pointed  president  both  of  Madras  and 
Bengal.     In  168G  he  was  disnnssed. 
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nnd  Mr.  Vulc  appointed  president  of 
Fort  Sl  George  only.  On  the  }^lh 
Dee.  10^7,  tlic  popuiiition  of  die 
dty  of  M;utra!J,  Fort  Kt.  fk-orgc, 
mul  llic  vll  I  lilacs  within  the  Compan^*a 
boumlaries,  was  reported  iti  the  pub- 
Ik  letter  to  be  300^000  pcrtionsp  In 
1601  Mr*  Yule  was  dismissct!,  and 
Mr,  Higginson  appointed  his  succes- 
s<*r.  In  Mr,  Thomas  Pitt  wa8 
nppointcd  governor;  in  which  year 
tho  revenue  prodnccd  by  taxes  at 
MLulra^  timounted  eo  40,000  pugodas. 
In  1701,  Mr.  President  Pitt  expres- 
sed h'ta  fears  that  the  natives  would 
bribe  the  Arab  fleet  to  atssist  ihem  in 
blockading  (he  garrison.  In  170^;? 
Madras  waibesiged  by  Daoud  Khan^ 
one  of  Aureng/.ebe'jJ  gcnerala,  who 
»aid  he  had  orders  to  demolish  it  aU 
together.  Up  to  1703,  guiinowder 
formed  one  of  the  articles  of  tlie  out- 
ward-bound investment;  but  about 
tlih  period  the  manufacture  of  It 
w»s  so  much  improved  at  Madras,  as 
to  preclude  the  necessity  of  sending 
any  more.  In  1 70S  the  governor,  Mr* 
Preiitdent  Pitt,  woa  much  ulanned  by 
n  dispute  among  the  natives  about 
precedence ;  one  party  described  a^ 
the  right-hand  caste,  and  the  otlier 
us  the  I  eft*  hand  caste,  each  threaten- 
ing to  ieave  the  place,  and  retire  to 
8t.  Tliome,  if  the  iupedority  were 
not  granted. 

From  the  junction  of  the  rival 
East-India  Companies,  in  1708,  we 
have  no  authentic  annals  of  Madras 
until  1/44,  when  it  was  besieged  by 
the  French  Tromthe  Mauritius  under 
M,  tie  J  a  Bourdon  nais,  at  which  [>e- 
riod  it  was  estimated  that  the  native 
inhabitants  residing  within  the  Com- 
fian)'*^  limits  atnounted  to  ;^50,000 
person s«  Tlie  English  garrison  did 
not  exceed  300  men,  and  of  these 
^100  only  were  soldiers  of  the  garri- 
son. On  the  7th  September  the 
French  began  to  bombard  the  town; 
and  on  the  10th  it  was  surrendered. 
There  was  not  a  man  killed  in  the 
French  camp  during  the  siege ;  four 
or  five  English  only  were  killed  in 
the  town  by  the  explosion  of  bombs, 
which  likewise  destroyed  two  or 
three  bougies*    From  ibis  period,  it 


is  useful  to  contemplate  the  prpgre^ 
made  by  the  British  in  Hlndoslan, 
both  in  the  science  and  spirit  of  war. 
The  plunder  realized  by  the  French 
was  about  £500,000,  and  the  town 
by  the  capitulation  was  ransomed 
for  £440,000 ;  which  agreement  was 
snbaeiiuently  broken  by  M.  Duplcix, 
and  all  the  British  inhabitants  of 
every  description  compelled  to  abaa- 
don  the  place. 

At  the  peace  of  .\ix-Ia-ChBpellc, 
Madras  s^  as  restored,  and  evncualed 
by  the  French  in  Ausust  17 ^^K  when 
it  was  found  in  a  very  improved 
condition*  The  buildings  within  the 
white  town  had  suflTcred  no  altera^ 
tion,  but  the  bastions  and  batteries 
in  that  quarter  had  been  enlarged 
and  strengthened.  The  French  had 
entirely  demolished  that  part  of  the 
black  town  situated  within  yards 
of  the  white,  in  which  space  had 
stood  buildings  belonging  to  the 
most  opulent  Armenian  and  native 
merchants.  With  the  riun»  thev 
formed  an  excellent  glacis,  whica 
covered  the  north  side  of  the  whit© 
town,  and  they  had  likewise  thrown 
up  another  on  the  south  side.  The 
defences  of  the  town,  however,  still 
renifuned  much  inferior  to  those  of 
Fort  St,  David,  where  the  East^ndla 
Company  ordered  the  presidency  to 
continue. 

Although  improved, Fort  St. George 
was  incapable  of  niaking  a  consider- 
able resistance  against  a  regular  Eu- 
ropean force;  yet  in  this  condition 
it  was  allowed  to  remain  until  17^6, 
when  the  apprehension  of  another  at- 
tack from  the  French  compelled  the 
governor  and  council  to  strength  en 
the  fortifications.  About  4,000  la- 
bourers of  different  descriptions  were 
in  consequence  employed,  and  conti- 
nued to  work  until  driven  away  by 
the  approach  of  the  French,  under 
M,  Lally,  in  1758.  On  the  12ih  De- 
cember of  that  year  the  last  of  the 
troops  from  the  outposts  entered  the 
fort,  and  completed  the  force  with 
which  Madras  was  to  sustain  the 
siege.  The  whole  of  the  European 
military,  including  officers,  with  six- 
ty-four Topasses  and  eighty  Caffres, 
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ttmouiue^i  to  1 men  j  the  Sepoyn 
2^220  men;  the  European  inhabi- 
tnnts  not  niilitary  were  150,  and 
they  were  approprbtet!  without  dis- 
tinction to  serve  out  stares  and  pro- 
visions to  the  garrison.  The  coun- 
ciJ  of  the  prcjjldencVf  by  an  unAniinouii 
vote,  committed  the  defence  of  the 
place  to  the  over  nor,  Mr*  Pigof ,  re- 
corn  niendinii  him  to  consult  Colonel 
Lawrence  on  all  occasions. 

The  siege  commenced  on  the  17th 
December  J  75*^^  and  was  prosecuted 
with  the  utmost  sklU,  vigour,  and 
bravery,  on  both  sides,  imtiT  the  17th 
February  1759^  when  tlie  French  were 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  with  such 
precipitation  that  ihey  had  not  time 
to  destroy  the  black  town  or  re- 
move  their  sick.  They  took  wiih 
then]  about  one-quarter  of  the  stores, 
but  left  behind  hfty-two  pieces  of 
cannon  and  150  barrels  of  gunpow- 
der. During  the  siege  the  fort  fired 
:^(>.554  rounds;  from  their  cannon, 
7/>09  shells  from  their  mortars,  and 
threw  1^90  hand-grenades;  the  mus- 
quetry  eicpended  ^00,000  cartridges. 
In  these  services  were  used  ^^76H 
barreb  of  gitnpowder;  thirty  pieces 
of  cannon  and  five  mortars  had  beeti 
dismounted  from  the  works,  As 
many  of  the  enemy's  cannon-bwlb 
were  gathered  in  the  works  or  about 
the  defences  of  the  furt,  or  four*d 
within  the  black  town,  as  the  garri- 
son had  expended.  The  enemy  threw 
8,000  shells  of  all  son*,  of  which  by 
far  the  greater  number  were  direct- 
ted  against  the  buildings,  so  that 
scarce  a  house  remained  tlmt  waa 
not  open  to  the  heavens. 

While  the  siege  lusted  thirteen 
officers  were  killed,  two  died,  and 
fourteen  wounded,  and  four  taken 
prisoners;  in  all  thirt) -three.  Of 
the  European  troops  li^B  were  kil* 
led,  fifty -two  died  in  the  hospital, 
twenty  deserted,  and  1^3  were  taken 
prisoners;  in  all  579^  Of  the  se- 
poys and  lascars  114  were  killed, 
including  officers,  and  440  deserted » 
The  loss  of  the  French  was  never 
eicaetly  ascertained-  Their  force  at 
the  commencement  of  the  siege 
was  3,MK|  Europeans,  9,000  sepoys. 


and  iS,000  native  and  European  ca- 
valrv. 

Since  that  memorable  period  Ma^ 
dras  has  not  sustained  any  foreign 
attacks,  although  approached  very 
near  by  Hyder  in  1767  and  17!^1  ; 
but  the  strength  of  the  works  is 
wholly  beyond  the  utmost  cflbrt  of 
native  tactics,  and  blockade  need 
not  be  apprehended  while  the  sea  is 
open*  At  present  the  Madras  native 
infantry  is  recruited  oniy  from  the 
more  respectable  castes^  about  an 
ef|ual  mixture  of  Hindoos  and  Ma- 
homedans.  The  Madras  sepoy  is 
considerably  ff mailer  than  the  up- 
country  Bengal  soldiers,  and  of  slen- 
der make ;  but  active^  remarkably 
steady,  capable  of  undergoing  great 
fati^ie,  and  of  attaining,  from  their 
docility,  a  surprising  perfection  in  the 
mechanical  department  of  a  soldier's 
duty*  The  lowe^st  standard  is  five 
feet  three  inches  ;  the  average  height 
five  feet  five  inches.  From  Calcutta 
to  Madras  ia  1,044  miles;  the  com- 
xnon  post  takes  eleven  days,  but  it 
has  been  done  by  express  in  nine. 
The  travelling  distance  from  Madras 
to  Bombay  is  770  milesn 

From  A,D  1747  the  succession  of 
the  governors  of  Madras  took  place 
according  to  the  following  abstract, 
but  the  necessity  of  condensation  pre- 
cludes all  historical  details^  Charles 
Floyer,  Esq.  succeeded  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Fort  St,  David  {then 
the  principal  town)  and  Madras  on 
the  loth  April,  1747. 
12ih,  January  174!lj  succeeded  by 

Thomas  Saunders,  Esq. 
14th  January,  1755,  George  Pigot, 

Esq, 

14th  November,  1763,  Robert  Palk, 
Esq. 

25th  January,  1767,  Charles  Bour-< 

cbier,  Esq. 
31st  December,  J  770,  Joaiah  Dupre, 

Esq. 

2d  February,!  773,  Alexander Wynch, 
Esq« 

Uth  December,  1775*  George.  Lord 
Pigot,  who  was  most  violently  re* 
moved  by  a  majority  of  the  council, 
on  the  34th  August,  1776|  **** 
place  taken  by  George  Straiton, 


Esff.j  who  fuspondeil  by  order 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  on  ihe 
1 1  tb  of  June  1777,  md  Lord  Pigot 
ordered  to  be  restored;  but  he  died 
on  the  TOth  of  Mny  1777- 

31  at  August,  1777,  Mr,  Whitehall 
arrived  i\i  Fort  St,  George,  with  the 
Court's  orders  respecting  l-tord 
Pigot,  and  took  upon  himiclf  the 
gOTcmment. 

gth  February,  1778,  Thomas  Rum- 
bold,  Esq.  ftr rived  at  Fort  St. 
George,  and  assumed  tlie  govern- 
ment, fie  departed  for  Europe  in 
Aprii  1780^  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr,  Whitehill ;  who  was  suspend- 
ed by  orders  of  the  governor^ene- 
ral,  on  the  10th  October  1780, 
and  in  coniequ en cc  Charles  Smith, 
Esq,  suceeeded,  in  the  begitming  of 
November  1780. 

22d  June^l  7H0,  I^rd  Maeartney  took 
charge  of  the  goTernmentj  and  on 
the  1st  of  June  17B5,  resigni^d  to 
Alexander  Davidson,  Esq.,  as  the 
senior  civil  servant,  lie  continued 
in  office  until  the  6th  Apnl  J  7B6, 
when  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  took 
charge  of  the  government,  which 
he  occupied  until  the  1st  Febru- 
ary lyySJ,  when  he  resigned  in 
favour  of  Mr,  John  Holland,  who, 
on  tive  13th  February  175JO,  re- 
signed in  favour  of  Mr.  Edward 
John  Holland,  whose  administra- 
tion lasted  only  one  week. 

^Oth  February,  J  790,  Major*general 
Medowa  took  chargf;  of  the  go- 
vernment, which  on  the 

1st  August,  17^*^,  he  resigned  to 
Sir  Charles  Oakley,  who  conti- 
nued until  the 

7th  September,  1794,  when  Lord 
Hohart,  afterwards  Earl  of  Buck- 
VnghaniBhire,  took  charge. 

Ijt  Fobrnary,  \7^S,  General,  after- 
warda  Lord  Harris^  succeeded  Lord 
Hobart^  and  continued  until  the 

21st  August,  1798,  when  Jjord  Clivej 
afterwards  Earl  of  Powisf,  took 
charge  of  the  government.  On  the 

30th  August,  1H03,  he  was  succeed- 
ed bv  Lord  William  Ben ti nek. 

nth  September,  180?,  William  Pe- 
trie,  Bsq^  took  charge  of  the 
government  until  the 


24lh  December,  1807,  when  Sir 
George  Hilaro  Barlow  arrived 
from  Bengal,  and  continued  until 
the 

21st  May,  18)3,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  General  John  Aber* 
crombie,  who  ou  the 

IGth  Scpteml>er,  1813,  resigned,  and 
he  was  succeeded  by  the  Honour- 
able Hugh  Eiliol,  who  continued 
until  the 

9th  June,  1820,  when  Sir  Thomas 
Munro  arrived  ;  who  dying  in  July 
1 827,  was  succeeded  by  Mr,  Lush- 
i  ngton , — (  Farimmettta  ry  Reports^ 
Fu/inrtoji^  Mftria  Graham^  Mil' 
hum^  Bmce,  F.  Buchanan  ;  Pu^ic 
MS,  nocumenit,  mUcM,  Lord  Va- 
ientki^  EenncU,  E,  Grants  ^c.) 

Madura  f  Maihura}.—K  district 
conjointly  with  Diudigul,tn  the  suuth 
of  India,  and  i^ubordtnate  to  the  Ma- 
dras presidency.  The  climate  of  this 
tract  dilTers  in  some  respect  from 
that  of  Dindigul,  tJie  country  being 
less  elevated  further  south,  and  not 
quite  so  cold  in  the  mouths  uf  De» 
cember  and  January,  In  April  and 
May  the  thermometer  ranges  frorn 
70''  to  98^,  in  January  it  seldom  falk 
below  66^.  The  north-«aai  monsoon 
extends  to  the  Madura  district,  in 
common  with  other  parts  of  the  Co- 
ronmndel  coast ;  but  inland  the  rains 
fall  more  gently  than  in  the  parts 
bordering  on  the  sea.  In  the  mouth 
of  April  the  bed  of  the  river  Vay- 
garoo,  tieforc  dry,  is  invariably  fill* 
cd  by  the  rains  that  have  fallen  in 
the  western  mountains^  on  which  cir- 
cumstance the  native;*  rely  for  the 
replenishing  of  their  tanks.  Abuut 
the  middle  of  November  the  tanks 
arc  full,  and  the  Vaygaroo  impass- 
able at  the  town  of  Madura  for 
many  days. 

In  the  Madura  section  of  this  col- 
iectorate  there  are  marshy  tracts 
lying  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
bills,  which  render  the  viljeges  in 
their  vicinity  damp  and  unhealthy ; 
and  in  other  parts  there  is  much  jnn- 
gle^particularly  near  the  boundaries  of 
the  Tondiman*3  country.  The  high 
lands  that  surround  Towarancourcby 
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qui!  Cottflmpclta  arc  covered  with 
thick  woods,  atid  there  is  n  great  deal 
Qf'  low  fenny  ground  Jietween  these 
vittagcfl.  Here,  as  in  every  country 
within  the  torrid  zone,  there  are  m- 
tUDtions  where  fever  never  fails  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  to  become 
endentictti,  but  in  common  years  its 
influence  ia  cifcumscribetL  The 
towns  and  villages,  although  supe- 
rior to  thofiC  of  I)indi^l,  are  many 
of  thera  badly  thatched^  and  miscm* 
bly  CO  OH  true  ted*  Some  of  the  eandy 
tracts  near  the  Vaygaroo  are  overrun 
with  Imubool  trees,  interspersed  with 
groves  of  the  wild  palmyra;  and 
much  has  been  done  of  late  years  to- 
wards the  iro  prove  rn  cot  of  the  country 
|>y  the  construction  of  good  roads. 
The  four  largest  town;*  are  Madura, 
Trttnangnluiti,  Sholavanden,  and 
Natt^ni.  Mooloopctty,  in  the  Ram - 
nad  /.eniindary,  is  much  resorted  to 
by  tnvalidii,  on  account  of  the  salu- 
brity of  its  cUiuate.  A  sea  breeze 
blows  there  nif^ht  and  day  ;  as,  on 
aceoimt  of  its  having  the  ocean  to 
the  south^  and  the  bay  of  Valkerry 
due  west,  the  west  or  land  wind  be- 
com es  a  sea  breeze.  Thecultivation 
of  cotton  is  rather  general  in  the 
Madura  dintrict,  bein|^  jimited  rath<fr 
by  soil  than  climate,  as  it  requires  a 
black  cby  land,  or  &  soil  with  a  con- 
Aiderahle  intermixture  of  black  clay, 
which  is  liable  to  taxation  in  propor- 
tion to  its  estimated  fertility.  In 
1 81 7>  the  total  groaii  collection  of  the 
public  revenue  in  the  Madura  and 
Dindigul  zillah  wa^  ^^41,«^  star  pa- 
godas. 

The  ancient  sovereigns  of  this 
country  were  named  the  Pandian 
race ;  and  it  (s  supposed  to  have  been 
thf?  Pandionis  Mediterrane;e,  and 
Madura  Uegia  Pandionis  of  Ptolemy, 
In  conjunction  with  Trichinopoly,  it 
forms  a  Hindoo  geographical  division 
nam  ed  Mad  ura .  Du  ri  ng  the  C  ar  nati  c 
wars  from  1740  to  1760,  it  waji  oc- 
cupied by  a  number  of  turbulent  po- 
ligafs,  who  held  their  dens  and  forti- 
fied castles  within  the  recesses  of  the 
thick  jungles  by  which  it  was  over- 
spread. In  IHOI  it  was  transferred 
to  the  British  govcnuucnt  by  the  Na- 


bob of  Areot,  In  the  remote  pe- 
riod!* of  Hindoo  history  this  one 
of  the  holy  countries  of  the  south  of 
Indiai  the  capital  being  styled  the 
Southern  Malhura,  and  the  district 
still  eihibits  the  remains  of  many 
monuments  of  former  Hindoo  gran- 
deur. In  modern  times  the  christian 
religion  has  made  no  inconiiiderable 
progress,  the  number  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  178^  having  been  esti- 
mated at  1^,000,  besides  those  of  the 
Protcfitant  persuasion*  In  1800,  10, 
and  II,  an  epidemic  fever  prevailed, 
which  destroyed  a  large  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  in  I82i,  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  made  by  the 
collectors  to  the  Madras  government, 
amounted  to  601  ,£93  per«ous, — (Me- 
dicdi  Reporhf  Wiiktt  Modgton^  Fra* 
Paolo,  MacHtmzi^i  JjrcA 

Ma  OCT  a  A  f  Maihura}^ — An  ancient 
fortified  city  in  the  southern  Carnatic^ 
the  capital  of  the  precctlinf^  district* 
Lat.  55'  Ion,  7**^  H'  E,,  KiO 
miles  N*  by  E,  from  Cape  Comorin, 
Its  lofty  walls  arc  of  stone,  with 
square  bastions,  but  in  many  places 
much  dilapidated,  and  in  some  parts 
it^  ditch  converted  into  rice  fields. 
The  streets  are  unusually  wide  and 
regular  for  an  Indian  city,  but  the 
private  dwellings  are  mean  and 
wretched,  forming  a  striking  eon^ 
trast  with  the  magnificence  of  the 
public  edifices.  The  principal  re- 
mains of  Madura  have  been  delineated 
by  Mr,  Danielle  and  comprise  sonic 
of  the  most  extraordinary  specimens 
of  Hindoo  architecture  now  extant. 
The  palace  is  a  va^t  pile  of  a  very 
anomalous  character,  in  the  style  of 
which  something  appears  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Moguls,  Its 
elevated  dome,  ninety  feel  in  diame- 
ter, is  still  entire,  but  many  parts  of 
the  structure  have  disappeared,  and 
the  rest  arc  falling  rapidly  to  decay. 
The  great  temple,  with  its  spacious 
areas,  choultries,  and  four  colossal 
porticos  (each  a  pyramid  of  ten  sto- 
ries), cover  an  extent  of  ground  al- 
most sufbcient  for  the  site  of  a  town. 
It  comprehends  various  shrines  ;  but 
Mnhadeva  (wor&hip|ie<l  under  the 
name  of  Choka-lingam}  i^  the  chief 
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object  of  adoratioD,  In  front  of  Itie 
tempk  is  the  celebratiid  choultry  of 
Tnmul  Naig,  31 2  feet  in  lengtbf  with 
Its  gtouaqae  Bculptures,  and  polished 
columns  of  green  stone,  ihe  whole 
omcb  polluted  with  white-^ash  and 
party-coloured  daubing. 

The  civil  station  of  Madura  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south 
of  the  city»  on  a  apot  embellished 
with  ooe  of  the  finest  artificial  pieces 
of  water  in  India,  embanked  with 
mutonryi  and  having  an  island  in  the 
centre,  decorated  with  a  temple ;  and 
not  far  ofi'  is  a  remarkable  isolated 
eminence,  which  from  it^  i^hapc  h  usu- 
al ly  cat  led  the  El  e  phan  t  rock ,  Duri  ng 
the  Carnatic  wars,  from  1740  to 
1760,  Madura  tiustaineii  many  sieges, 
and  was  often  in  the  hands  of  refrac- 
tory poligars ;  but  the  great  revolu- 
tion which,  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  transferred 
the  tiouth  of  India  into  the  poi^session 
of  the  British,  by  removing  hostile 
operations  to  a  greater  distaneej  has 
rendered  the  maintenance  of  ihis  and 
a  multitude  of  other  fortresses  wholly 
superfluous*  About  thirty  years  ago 
the  town  waH  Jsupposed  to  contiun 
40,000  inhabitant:*,  but  latterly, from 
various  causes,  ihe  population  has 
decreased,  and  In  181:3  am  on  n  ted  to 
only  ^0,009  persons.  {Fit/Zarton^ 
Afcdirai  ReporU^  Orme^  Dtthou^  R^n- 
fie//,  ^c.) 

MA&uaA  Isi.E  fMatknmJ, — An 
ifiland  in  the  Eastern  seas,  lying  off* 
the  north-east  coast  of  Java,  from ' 
which  it  is  &ef>arated  hy  a  narrow 
straitt  In  length  it  may  be  estimated 
at  ninety-two  mi  leu,  by  seventeen  the 
average  breadth.  The  ct?fvtre  of 
Madura  is  a  continued  ridge  of  no 
great  elevation,  sloping  down  towards 
the  sea  on  each  side.  The  soil  pro- 
duces rice  in  great  abundance,  the 
surplus  being  exported  to  Souni> 
bha>'a  and  other  Dutch  settlements, 
fiuffaloea  and  sheep,  the  latter  of  a 
larger  ai^e  than  m  contiaental  India^ 
are  so  plentiful  that  their  skins  arc 
an  article  of  export,  as  also  rattans ; 
but  bay  jsalt  is  the  most  important 
staple    of  tlic  inland,    many  ship 


loads  being  annually  transported  to 
Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and  to  all 
the  Dutch  colonies.  The  principal 
towns  are  isarnanup,  ParmacassaUp 
BancplUn,  ai>d  Kumal,  and  thief  gu- 
bordinate  i^les  are  Gallion  and  Pon- 
di.  According  to  a  census  taken 
by  the  British  government  in  1815 
the  total  popuhition  of  Madura 
amounted  to  218,<>o9  persona,  of 
whom  0,344  were  Chinese;  the  area 
of  its  surface  extends  to  1,6^0  stjuare 
miles. 

This  island  having  been  acquired 
by  the  Dutch  in  the  same  manner  aa 
their  other  posseshions  on  the  main 
land,  the  sultan  of  Madura  and  the 
chiefs  of  ParmacaBsan  and  Samanap 
were  always  considered  hy  them  tn 
neartj  the  same  light  us  those  along  the 
north  coast  of  Java,  with  the  excep- 
tion only  of  a  more  dignified  title,  and 
some  greater  personal  res  pic  ct  too- 
ceded  to  the  suitan  of  Bancalian, 
usually  styled  the  suilan  of  Madura, 
whose  ancestors  rendered  importajit 
services  to  the  Dutch,  in  the  Javanese 
wars  from  1740  to  174B.  The  na- 
tives speak  a  peculiar  language  j  for, 
although  separated  from  Java  only 
by  a  narrow  strait,  the  dialects  of  the 
two  islands  scarcely  approximate  more 
than  those  of  any  other  two  islands 
of  the  Western  archijielago.  They 
have  also  less  resemblance  to  the 
Malays  than  most  of  the  Ea^^tern 
istanders,  and  but  little  intercourse 
with  the  Dutch,  who  interfere  no 
farther  with  the  interior  government 
than  to  realize  what  profit  they  can. 
The  greater  part  profess  their  an- 
cient religion,  have  a  Hindoo  aspect, 
wear  the  Hindoo  mark  on  their  fore- 
head, and  the  women  burn  them- 
selves after  the  manner  of  ti»e  Brah- 
min real  Hindoos,  They  appear  to 
have  some  idea  of  a  future  life,  but 
not  as  a  state  of  retribution ;  con- 
ceiving immortality  to  be  the  lot  of 
rich,  rather  thim  of  good  men. — > 
(Mnrtdcnt  Raffieif  Craufurd,  Ley^ 
dcftf  Sfamnrtm,  4"^^-) 

M  A  Gr Ai  A  N A . — A  lo w-roofod  and 
rudely  executed  cave  temple,  with 
Various  cells  and  smaller  excavations^ 
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in  the  adjoining  rack»^  sttuatcd  mih^ 
in  n  short  dbtance  of  tlie  village  of 
Pun^eer,  on  the  hhnd  of  Saljictie* 
Thtrsc,  like  tbe  neighbouring  caves 
of  Kcnoeri,  appear  to  be  of  Buddbit^t 
origin. 

Maggeru — A  town  in  the  Mysore 
Ra]n*$i  territories^  twenty- two  miles 
west  from  Bangalore  t  Iat»  12*  57'  N., 
Ion*  7r  The  fort  is  a  work 

of  some  strength,  with  a  ditch  and 
glacis  in  the  modern  st>'le.  The 
profusion  of  old  trees  about  Mnggeri, 
lis  ramantic  mt nation,  fine  groups  of 
pagodas,  and  noble  reservoir^  render 
It  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ^ipots  lu 
the  province*  Iron  ore  abounds  in 
the  vicinity,  and  matty  smelting 
forges  are  worked* 

In  the  adjacent  woods  round  Se- 
verndroog  and  Maggeri  the  sandat^ 
wood  of  the  English  merchants  is 
found.  When  the  tree  is  cut  the 
common  size  of  it  at  the  root  ia  nine 
inches  diameter ;  but  only  one-third 
of  the  tree  is  vahmble,  the  remainder 
being  white  wood,  and  totally  devoid 
of  smell  The  wood  is  of  the  best 
qualitv  in  trees  that  have  grown  in 
a  rocky  soil*  The  bottom  of  the 
stem  under  ground,  immediately 
above  the  division  into  roots,  is  the 
most  valuable  portion*  There  are 
alw  a  few  dindnnlive  te.tk  treeR  in 
this  neighbourhood- — (F*  Buchamn, 

Ma  g  I  n  n  a  a  o  f  Melindenow  J .  — 
An  bland  in  the  Eastern  seas,  the 
most  ^outherty  of  the  Philippines, 
situated  principally  between  the 
sixth  and  tciith  degrees  of  north 
latitude.  Its  Ggure  is  e^^tremcly 
irregular,  but  in  length  it  may  be 
estimated  at  300  mi  lea,  by  105 
the  average  breadth*  This  island 
has  three  remarkable  promontories  ; 
one  near  Samboangun  to  the  west- 
ward ;  Cape  St*  Auguatin  to  the 
eastward ;  and  Suri|^_o  to  the  north- 
wards It  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts;  the  first  under  the  sukan, 
who  resides  at  Magindanao  or  Se- 
langatj,  which  formerly  comprehended 
the  greater  part  of  the  ^ea-coast; 
the  EMicond  i»  under  the  Spimiards, 


which  ioduiies  a  large  portion  of 
the  sea-coast  to  the  north-west 
and  north-east,  where  they  have 
planted  colonics  of  Christians  from 
the  Philippines,  named  Bi^ayans  ; 
the  third  is  under  the  Illmnos  (or 
Llanoij)  sultanu  and  rajas,  who  in. 
habit  the  banks  of  the  great  laske  or 
Llano,  and  thence  inland  to  the  hdls. 
They  also  possess  the  coast  of  the 
great  Llano  bay,  situated  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  island.  Many 
of  the  districts  above  Boyan,  are 
iubject  to  the  Boyan  raja,  who, 
notwithstanding  his  title,  is  a  Maho- 
mcdan,  and  governs  ^ut  f2O,0OO 
male  inhabitants  of  that  religion. 
To  the  north  of  Magindanao  town 
is  the  harbour  of  Sugtid  or  Pollokp 
one  of  the  finest  in  India,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  a  peaked  hill  above 
200  feet  high*  At  the  harbour  of 
Tuboc,  formed  by  the  island  of  Ebas^ 
is  the  chief  rendezvous  for  the  atiiieni- 
bling  of  the  piratical  prows,  and  here 
the  raja  has  a  bouse  fortified  with 
Spanish  guns. 

The  bay  of  Panguit,  on  the  north 
side,  euts  deep  into  the  island,  and 
receives  the  waters  of  many  small 
rivers,  where  the  rowing  prows  con* 
ceal  themselve^s  from  the  Spaniards* 
A  little  to  the  east  of  the  bay  is  the 
Spanish  town  of  Vligan,  containing 
about  150  houses,  beyond  which  tics 
the  town  of  Cayagan,  with  a  fort 
and  tolerably  good  harbour.  This 
town  in  A,D.  177*>  contained  400 
houses,  and  stood  on  tbe  barks  of 
a  river  flowing  from  the  interior, 
whence  gold  was  procured*  The 
inhabitants  an  the  sea-coast  at 
yagiin  are  Bisayans  or  Philippine 
Cliristians,  who  carry  on  a  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  Mahomedan 
luountaineers,  the  Horaforas  or  abo* 
rigines  of  the  interior.  The  Spani^ih 
jurisdiction  formerly  extended  tti 
Cutil  and  Tandag,  iiut  their  forts 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  people 
of  Magindanao.  The  harbours  at 
both  these  places  are  bad  during 
the  north-east  mooson,  as  they  then 
lie  on  the  windward  &ide  of  this 
island* 
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The  loteHof  of  Magi n dan ao  con- 
tains several  chnins  of  lofty  moim- 
tftins,  between  which  ore  extensive 
pLiiinii,  where  vast  henJs  of  cattle  are 
I  cured.  Several  deep  chasm  a  or 
vftlleys  interred  certain  parts  of  the 
country,  through  which,  tluring  the 
r&iDSf  ^eat  torrents  rush  to  the  sea. 
About  the  middle  of  the  i^bnd  there 
are  several  lakes  of  considerable  ex- 
lent,  the  principal  being  the  great 
IJano,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  itiilea 
across,  and  about  «ixty  in  circumfe- 
rence, Manv  rivers  discharge  their 
waters  into  this  lake,  btit  only  one  is 
known  to  issue  from  it,  which  foils 
into  the  sea  near  Ytigan.  Its  borders 
are  inhabited  by  various  savoge  tribes, 
ruled  by  independent  chiefs^  entitled 
sultans  and  rajas,  whose  subjects  in 
1776  were  estimated  at  0),(KJO.  In 
the  district  of  Kologan  is  a  hi^h  moun- 
tain, which  at  times  ejects  Ejmoke,  fire, 
and  brimstone.  When  the  mountain 
has  not  for  some  time  thrown  out  any 
brimstone,  the  inhabitants  suppose 
that  the  god  who  rtdes  tt  is  angrv, 
and  to  appcaj^e  his  wrath  sacri^ce  on 
old  slave  whom  they  purchase  for  five 
or  six  kangaiiij,  or  pieces  of  cloth, 

Mii|:indanao  is  well  wooded,  and 
in  many  porta  towards  the  sea-coast 
covered  with  impenetnible  jungle  and 
forests ;  and  most  parts  inland  are 
overgrown  with  timber  trees,  brusli- 
wood,  reeds,  and  grass.  The  soil  is 
also  welj  supplied  with  nioiaturL-, 
there  being  streams  every  where  fer- 
tilizing the  land,  and  producing  a 
luxuriant  vegetation.  The  trees  niosil 
abundant  are  the  teak,  the  larch,  the 
poon,  and  the  cassia  tree.  Rice  is 
raised  in  large  quantities,  as  alsoyamt, 
sweet-potatoes,  coco-nuts,  pumple- 
noses,  mangoes,  jwcks,  plantains, 
oranges,  rtmes,and  all  fruits  common 
to  tropical  climates*  There  are  no 
ravenous  wild  beasts  on  the  inland, 
on  which  account  deer,  wild  cattle, 
buflaloes,  hogs,  goals,  and  horses, 
multiply  fast*  The  latter  are  of  a 
small  breed  J  but  remarkably  spirited* 

On  the  hills  inland^  about  thirty 
miles  up  the  river  of  ^Iag^ndanao,  m 
a  saltpetre  cave  of  considerable  ex* 
tent,  along  the  bottom  of  which 


there  is  a  miry  glutinous  mud.  With 
one  measure  of  this  nmd  the  natives 
mix  two  measures  of  wood-ashes,  and 
then  filter  water  through  it,  after 
whtch  they  procure  the  nitre  by  eva- 
poration ;  but  the  gunpowder  sub- 
sequently manufactured  is  coarse 
grained^  and  possesses  but  little 
strength.  In  the  mountains  of  Ka- 
lagan,  in  the  south-east  quarter,  talc 
is  found,  and  it  is  said  the  pearl- 
oyster  has  been  discovered  on  the 
banks  and  sands.  The  Horaforaa 
of  the  interior  cultivate  rice,  sugar- 
canes,  potatoes,  yams,  pumpkins,  and 
other  vegetables,  which  tney  bring 
down  to  the  sea^coast  for  sale,  and 
they  also  from  rice  and  mola^^ses 
mixed  make  a  liquor  of  a  pleasant 
taste.  In  exchange  for  these  articles, 
the  Malay  inhabitants  of  tlic  coast 
give  them  iron  choppiag-knives,  clotli, 
salt,  &c.  The  natives  of  Mogindauao 
manufacture  a  cloth  from  the  fibres 
of  the  plantain-tree^  three  yards  long 
and  one  broad.  This  is  the  usual 
garment  of  the  con ntrj' women,  and 
resetnbles  a  wide  sack  without  o  bot- 
tom, and  is  oflen  used  as  a  currency 
or  meosurement  of  exchange  in  the 
market.  The  Horaforas  make  a  strong 
cloth  from  a  sjiecics  of  flax.  The  cir- 
culating medium  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  is  the  Chinese  kangan,  value 
5/.  Grf,,  a  piece  of  coarse  cloth  thinly 
woven,  nineteen  inches  broad  and  six 
feet  long.  The  value  on  the  island  of 
Sooloo  is  ten  dollars  for  a  bundle  of 
twenty-five  kangans,  sealed  up  ;  and 
at  Maeindanao  is  nearly  the  same,  c%- 
cept  til  at  dollars  are  scarcer.  In  the 
bazar  the  ionuediate  currency  is  pad- 
dy, or  rice  rn  the  huisk  ;  but  when 
things  of  considerable  value  are  men- 
tioned, such  as  a  house,  or  a  prow,  it 
is  described  as  being  worth  so  many 
slaves  I  the  old  valuation  being  one 
slave  for  thirty  kangans,  or  bundles 
of  cloth.  Chinese  and  Sooloo  casih 
(thin  pieces  of  copper  perforated  and 
slung  on  a  cord)  are  also  current. 

All  cotton  cloths  of  Hlndostan  sell 
well  here,  as  also  opium ^  and  Euro- 

{)ean  cut) ery .  The  Sponi ard s  h av i ng 
oug  hindered  the  Chinese  junks 
bound  from  Amoy  to  Magindanao 
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from  passing  Snmboangun,  most  Chi- 
nese; articlcH  arc  importeU  by  the 
way  of  Sooloo,  These  consistj  be- 
sides kangans,  of  beadnt,  gong^,  China 
basint,  deep  brass  plates^  deep  sau- 
cers, brass  wire,  and  iron*  There 
are  many  ptoces  under  the  sultan  of 
Mftgindaiiao  wlicre  gold  h  procured ; 
and  it  is  «aid  that  a  Spanish  governor 
with  100  menj  in  twenty  dayst  pro- 
cured in  theCarnan  river  180  ounces 
of  gold*  Besides  gold,  the  prini^ipal 
CKportij  are  rice,  wax,  cassia^  rattan, s, 
tobacco,  and  pepper.  The  Mahome- 
dana  on  the  sea-coast  carry  on  a  con- 
aideruble  trade  with  the  Boraforoa  of 
the  interior, who  bringdown  the  rivers, 
on  rafts  of  bamboos,  pumpkins,  fMJla- 
toes,  rice,  yams,  &c.,  which  they  ex- 
change for  sail,  cloth,  and  coarse  cut- 
lery. 

The  form  of  the  government  in 
Magituianao  is  partly  feudal  and  part- 
ly moniirchical.  Next  to  the  suUan  In 
rank  is  the  raja  mooda,  hi.^  succcs.'sor 
dcct,  lite  the  k tag  of  the  Romans  in 
the  old  Germanic  constitution*  The 
laws  on  the  sea-coast  are  nearly  the 
same  as  in  the  other  Malay  states ;  in 
the  interior,  among  the  unconverted 
inhabitants,  custom  and  superstition 
are  the  only  guides  by  which  they  re- 
gulate their  conduct.  The  Yttssals  of 
the  aultan  arc  a  mixture  of  Maho- 
medans  and  Hornforas;  the  former 
accompany  him  in  hh  nulltary  e%pe* 
dition!^ ;  the  latter  are  excused  per- 
sonal attendance^  but  pay  heavy  taxes 
and  arc  iiold  along  with  the  land.  The 
sultaa's  guorda  are  generally  captives 
and  slaves  from  the  Fhiltppmes.  On 
grand  days  he  has  them  dressed  in 
uniforms  of  blue  broad-cloth  turned 
up  with  red,  and  trimmed  with  white 
buttons  of  tin.  On  their  heads  they 
wear  Spanish  grenadier  capi  inscribecl 
with  \  oelney,(I  the  king.) 

A  Magindanao  prow  of  large  di- 
mensions ineaKurea  ninety  feet  long, 
twentv-six  broad,  and  eight  and  a 
half  neap ;  rows  forty  oarji,  has  two 
rudder^j  and  carries  a  crew  of  ninety 
men*  Some  of  their  piratical  cmizers 
are  very  long  and  narrow,  being  fre- 
quently fifty  feet  long  and  only  three 
broadj  with  outriggeraj  to  enubie 


them  to  carry  saiL  They  use  the 
tripod-tnust,  and  row^  with  great  velo- 
city. In  bad  weather  ihey  throw  out 
a  wooden  anchor,  and  veer  away  a 
long  rattan-cable,  which  keeps  the 
head  to  the  sea.  Sometimes  in  aa 
extremity  the  crew  jump  overboard 
and  hold  by  the  out-rigger  for  hours, 
to  case  the  vessel  of  their  weight. 
The  owner  finds  nothing  but  the 
hdl^  for  which  he  has  one-third  share 
of  the  prizes.  The  mast,  sails,  an- 
chors and  cables  are  made  by  the 
crew,  who  also  find  their  own  pro- 
visions, and  make  tbetr  awn  gun^ 
pow^der* 

The  inhabitants  of  Magindanao  of 
all  descriptions  are  so  much  given  ta 
piracy,  that  their  chiefs,  were  they 
inc fined,  could  not  restrain  their  sub' 
jects  from  fitting  out  vessels  to  cruize 
among  the  Philippines,  which,  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  Spaniards,  is  the  grand 
slaving  ground  for  all  depredators  in 
this  quarter  of  the  Eastern  sens*  When 
the  prow  is  large  they  strike  the  mast 
and  hide  among  the  rocks  and  smaH 
itj lands,  or  up  a  creek,  Cauoen  are 
then  detached  to  plunder,  and  the 
proceeds  arc  brought  to  the  large 
vessel,  which  returns  hoaie  when  a 
sufficient  cargo  of  slaves  and  plunder 
IS  acquired.  When  they  attack  the 
Dutch  possesHionji  they  make  slaves 
ofperions  of  their  own  religion,  which 
they  elsewhere  endeavour  to  avoid. 
Besides  the  Philippines  tbey  extend 
their  cruizes  to  Java,  Sumatra,  Bor- 
neo, and  Celebes, 

From  their  vicinity  to,  and  inter- 
course with  the  Spanish  Philippines, 
they  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
some  of  the  European  arts.  The  raja 
mooda,  or  sultan  elect,  of  177^*  could 
read  and  write  Spanish,  and  was  a 
performer  on  the  violin  ;  but  musical 
gongs  are  the  favourite  instruments 
of  the  natives,  The^  have  gold- 
workers  who  make  filligree-buttons, 
ear-rings,  &c.;  but  not  so  well  as 
the  Malays  of  Sumatra  and  Java. 
Their  blacksmiths  are  incapoble  of 
making  any  thing  that  requires  more 
ingenuity  than  a  common  nail,  but 
they  frequentlv  have  Pliilippine  slaves 
who  can  me od  gun-locks.  Their  culi- 
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nary  uten*iU8  are  almost  wholly  pro-    when  they  Can  Qffbrd  them,  ftworcU, 


dcnd  with  great  expedition,  and  ^e-  this  race  are  termed  N^i^ros-del- 
nemlly  be^n  making  the  coffin  be*    Monte,  or  negroes  of  the  moiintain. 


not  appear  to  mWet  the  strict  con-  in  one  essential  point, — lixe  eating  of 

iinement.  to  wbidi  they  are  stibjecteil  hc^s'-fleish. 

ill  Hindostan,  as  they  ore  prescnl  at  No  satisfactory  record  remains  to 

audtenccit  and  other  public  exhibi-  inform  us  at  what  period  Magindanao 

tioni.    At  the  age  of  thirteen  the  was  first  visitetl  hy  foreigners ;  but  it 

Mapintianao  ladies  have  their  teeth  is  probable  that  tiefore  the  diseovery 


preparatory  to  their  being  stained  from  Aratna  fonnd  their  wrv  to  this 

blaetc,  which  is  performed  with  ^reat  island;  and  either  converted  the  prior 

ceremony  r  and  anvong  persons  of  high  inhabitonis,  or  planted  new  Mahome- 

rank  ia  preceded  by  a  fesitivah     In  dan  colonies  on  the  sea-coast.  On 

I775i  at  the  marriage  of  the  sultan's  Easter-Jiiy,  1521,  Magellan  anrived  at 

danghterj  the  portion  given  with  her  Magindanao,  where  he  ordered  the 

was  valued  at     1,500,  and  consisted  first  mass  ever  said  in  llie  Philip jjincj^. 

of  various  articles,  amonjr  which  were  This  took  place  in  the  province  of 

two  iron  four-ponnclcrs,  valued  at  Caraga,  and  town  of  Batiian,  where 

JflOO.    The  Magindanese  have  one  he  set  up  the  cross,  and  took  pos* 

name  for  their  chihlren  during  in-  sesaion  of  the  island  in  the  name  of 

fancy  and  another  when  they  arrive  Ihe  King  of  Spain^  and  Emperor  of 

at  manhood ;  in  which  they  res  em  hie  Germany,  Charles  Vth.  It  was  visited 

the  Chinese,  as  in  many  other  of  by  the  Portuguese  about  A,D.  15*i7j 

their  customs,  such  as  esteeming  yei-  and  by  the  Untch  in  J  607,  1616,  and 

low  the  ro^al  colour.  Their  language  16^.    The  Dufch  made  a  Hort  of 

nearly  coincides  with  the  Llanoon  survey  of  it  in  IfflJ 3,  at  which  period 

dialect,  ftud  18  a  compound  of  Malay,  it  was  much  frequented  by  English 

Butfgesi,  and  Tagala  (or  Philippine),  pirates,  who  then  swnrmed  in  the 

witi)  a  certain  proportion  of  the  an-  Eu«tern  seas.    The  Spaniards,  al- 

cicnt  Ternate  or  Molucca  language,  though  they  subdued  the  northern 

In  the  central  partes  are  a  people  coast  at  an  early  period,  never  made 

named  Bangel  Bangcl,  who  do  not  any  further  progress,  and  now  with 

build  houses,  but  live  under  bushes  difficulty  retain  the  feeble  colonies 

and  in  hollow  trees.  they  formerly  planted. 

The  Horoforad  or  aborigines  are      Latterly,  "the  interconrse  of  the 

thinly  scattered  over  the  island,  and  British  with  the  Magindanese  has  not 

fretjuently  migrate  from  one  place  been  frequent,  and  generally  not  of 

to  another*    They  wear  brass  ring^s  an  amicable  nature,    A  piratical  fleet 

round  the  wrist  and  under  the  knee,  from  this  island  bad  the  temerity  to 

fire  or  idit  on  each  leg  and  arm^  They  attack  the  settlement  at  Frince  of 

ako  hftTe  beads  round  their  necks,  Wales*  Island,  soon  after  its  esta- 

and  brass  rings  in  their  ears,  which  blishment  in  17^S^  but  were  repulsed 

in  both  sexes  are  very  broad,  and  with  loss.     In  the  sultan  of 

extend  almost   to  their  shoulders,  Magindanao  seized  a  boat*s  crew  be- 

Into  the  holes  perforated  in  their  longing  to  the  La  Sybille  frigate, 

ears  they  thrust  a  leaf  rolled  up  like  which  had  been  sent  on  shore  to 

the  soring  of  a  watch,  in  order  to  wood  and  water,  and  detained  them 

atretcn  them*    The  women  tie  their  prisoners  until  he  received  a  ransom 

hair  behind,  plait  it  like  the  dan-  of  4,000  dollars-     In  1803  the  Ma- 

cing  girlH  of  Madras,  and  wear  a  gindanese  pirates  fitted  out  a  fleet  of 

short  peitlicoat.    The  weapons  of  forty  prows,  with  the  intention  of 

the  tnen  are  bows  and  arrows,  and  plundering  the  Etist  India  Company'^ 


whom  they  have  had  conKiderablc 
sLiccess  in  converting,  as  they  agree 
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setdemetits  on  the  comi  of  Celebes ; 
but  were  met  by  the  Swift  cruizer 
an  J   defcatctf*  —  {Forrett^  Lfi^den, 

Maginda^ao^  —  The  principal 
town  on  the  inland  of  Magiiidflnoo, 
and  residence  of  the  sultan  ;  lut*  7'' 
y  N.,  Ion,  124^  40'  E.  This  place  is 
iituatcd  aboul  %i%  miles  up  the  river 
Pelats^y,  or  Magindanao  river,  on 
the  right  side,  at  \H  junction  with 
the  Melampv,  after  which  the  latter 
is  about  the  breadth  of  the  Thames 
at  London  bridge.  The  mouth  of 
the  Pelangy  being  sheUered  by  the 
island  of  Bun  woo  t,  ban  a  smooth  bar 
almost  at  all  times.  The  town  pro- 
perly called  Magi n dan fto  is  small; 
but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ri- 
ver, and  communicating  by  several 
bridges,  i^  the  town  of  Selangnn,  the 
two,  iu  factj  forming  but  one  town 
under  different  names,  the  latter  be- 
ing the  most  prevalent.  Selanetin 
extends  about  a  mile  do^n  the  south 
side  of  the  Pelangy  river,  and  con- 
iains  the  fortified  palace  of  the  sul- 
tan, and  also  strong  wooden  castles, 
belonging  to  some  of  the  principal 
nobility.  Further  down  the  town 
diverges  into  several  irregular  streets, 
amounting  (in  177*')  to  houses, 
where  many  Chinese  reside.  There 
is  also  the  brick  and  mortar  founda- 
tion of  a  Spanish  cbapeL 

In  an  island  like  Magindanao, 
where  the  country  is  thinly  itihabited 
and  the  land  of  little  vaUie,  the  inba- 
bitantSj  more  especially  the  Maho- 
medan!^,  dislike  crowding  together, 
and  prefer  building  their  houses  300 
yards  distant  frotn  each  other,  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  surrounded 
by  gardens  of  coco-nut,  mango,  and 
plantain  trees,  and  fields  of  rice  and 
sugar-cane.  The  fcirt  is  built  on  an 
extreme  point  of  land,  and  is  strongly 
patisadoed ;  and  on  a  floor  of  stout 
plank,  supported  by  post."]  and  beams, 
are  several  cannon,  six  and  nine 
pounders,  which  command  both  br  an- 
ch  es  of  the  ri v  er.  Th  ei  r  s  t  reams  w  i  n  d 
here  through  a  plain  about  tweWe 
miles  broad,  extending  forty  miles 
north-east  and  uouth-tmst  as  far  as 


tbe  lakes  of  Lcgimssin  and  Bnlooan  | 
the  inhabitants  consequently  travel 
mostly  by  water  in  sampans,  or  ca- 
noes of  different  sizes.  The  highest 
tide  rises  six  feet  and  a  half,  which  it 
sufficient  to  overflow  the  adjacent 
lands,  but  not  to  any  great  depth. 
On  the  side  next  the  Pclanfry  river 
many  Chinese  families  reside,  who 
arc  moE^tl^  carpenters,  arractc-makers^ 
and  distillers.  The  exports  from 
hence  are  rice,  wax,  cassia,  rattans, 
totiaecor  pepper,  and  gold,  the  traffic 
being  principally  carried  on  with  Soo- 
loo,  Manilla,  Borneo,  and  the  Moluc- 
cas* The  sultan  of  the  town  and 
district  of  Magindanao  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  Malay  princes,  and 
possesses  considerable  feudal  autho- 
ri ty  over  other  eh ief s .  H is  d i rect  ter- 
ritorial  jurisdiction,  however,  is  li- 
rr^ited  to  the  country  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Km    capital.— {i?brr«/, 

MAKABitLTSiR  ( MahuhatkaraJ. — 
A  plaee  in  the  province  of  Bejaponr, 
forty-three  miles  distant  from  the 
wei^tern  coast  of  India,  where  the 
river  Krishna  has  its  source,  and  froan 
whence  it  travels  the  whole  way 
across  the  Deccan  to  the  bay  of  Ben- 
gal«  This  spot  is,  of  course,  Uiuch 
venerated  by  the  Hindoos ;  and  the 
climate  of  the  tablc*land  (said  to  be 
between  4,000  and  5,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea)  cool  and  sjdubri^ 
ous.  The  only  inhabitants  are  a  few 
poor  villagers,  who  smelt  iron,  and 
some  of  theDunger,  or  cowherd  tribe, 
who  dwell  in  small  huts,  and  pasture 
their  cattte  here  during  the  rains. 

Mahadaupooe. — small  town  in 
the  province  and  district  of  Babar, 
situated  on  tlie  east  side  of  the  Sone 
river,  thirty-five  niilcs  S.W.  from  Pa t- 
na;  Int.  2^""  N.,  Ion,  84°  bW  E. 
According  to  tradition  this  was  once 
a  seat  of  Maha  Bali's,  round  which 
a  town  was  formed*— ( WUfordy  ^c.) 

MAHASAtiruaAM.  —  A  Brahmin 
village  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  Car- 
natie,  thirty-five  miles  south  from 
Madras  \  bt.  1  "^W*  N.,  Ion.  80°  I W  E, 
In  the  vicinity  of  this  spot  are  some 
celebrated  Hindoo  excavations,  tern- 
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pics  shape il  out  of  isolated  masses  of 
granite  J  mythological  sculptures,  and 
othf^r  extraordinary  reniains,  which 
appear  to  have  been  all  originally 
formed  of  the  solid  rock,  and  in  their 
geaeral  character  greatly  resemble 
those  of  Elora  and  elsewhere  on  the 
\ve^t  coast  of  India;  but  are  on  thu 
whole  in  a  sharper  style,  and  higher 
state  of  preservation.  The  most  re* 
marLible  h  a  prodigious  group  of  fi- 
gures of  the  human  size^  intermixed 
with  elephants,  bulla,  bona,  monkeys, 
cats,  and  various  non*descript  n^ ou- 
sters, representing  the  my t  hological  le- 
gend of  Arjoon,  w  hich  covers  the  pre- 
cipitous faee  of  a  rock  that  rises  im- 
niediatdy  behind  thevilla|^e,and  with- 
In  100  yards  of  the  sea.  Near  to  this 
is  a  pillared  gallery^  excavated  in 
the  same  front  of  the  rock  ;  and 
at  a  short  distance  is  nuotbcr  more 
eonsideraNc  cave,  the  inner  walla 
of  Mhich  are  covered  with  ficulp- 
turcs,  representing  Krishna  protect- 
ing bis  follovrers  from  the  wrath  of 
Indra, 

On  the  plain  to  ihe  north  of  the 
town  is  a  temple  containing  a  statue 
C)f  Ganesa,  and  apparently  thirty  feet 
high,  cut  out  of  a  single  detached 
block  of  granite  J  and  in  a  grove  of 
paimiros,  about  half  a  mile  to  the 
south  ward,  is  a  group  of  five  temples, 
cif  different  heights,  from  seventeen 
to  thirty-six  feet,  all  formed  of  simi- 
lar materials.  The  style  of  these 
works  is  exceedingly  pleading,  and 
bears  Little  resemblance  to  any  of  the 
Indian  architectural  delineations  now 
in  use.  Other  small  cave  temples 
are  to  be  found  excavated  in  other 
quarters  of  the  hill,  and  among  the 
clifTs  above;  and  numerous  mytho- 
logical fragments  are  every  where 
scattered  around.  Among  other  re- 
presentations of  living  objects  is  the 
statue  of  u  lion,  an  animal  quite  un- 
known in  southern  India,  but  it  has 
but  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  origi- 
tial» 

Distinct  altogether  from  these  ex- 
cavated remains  is  a  temple  dedicated 
to  Vishnu,  constructed  of  stone  ma- 
sonry, for  which  the  Brahmins  on  the 
spot  claim  a  remote  antiquity^  but 


which  has  all  the  usual  features  of  a 
modern  jiogoda,  There  arc  likewise 
a  tank  and  some  architectural  ruins 
on  the  plain  near  it ;  and  on  the  ex- 
treme point  of  a  sandy  isthmus, 
washed  by  the  surf,  stands  a  small 
pyramidical  temple,  of  a  ruder  and 
older  caM,  contaiaing  the  lingtun, 
or  symbol  of  Siva,  partly  fallen  to 
ruin,  and  altogether  much  worn  by 
the  action  of  the  waves*  To  these 
two  temple;;,  with  five  others  sup- 
posed to  have  been  buried  in  tnc 
oecan,  this  spot  is  indebted  (if  wc 
may  trust  tradition)  to  the  appellation 
of  *'  the  Seven  Pagodas/'  The  surf 
here  breaks  fur  from  the  shore,  and 
[as  the  Brahmins  assert)  over  Maha- 
balipurum,  the  city  of  the  great  Bali, 
an  incarnation  of  Vij^hnn,  and  a  cha- 
racter famous  in  Hindoo  romance; 
and,  in  fact,  there  is  reason  to  t>eUeve 
that  the  sea  on  this  part  of  the  Coro- 
m  and  el  coast  fias  been  encroaching 
on  the  land.  All  the  most  ancient 
buildings  and  monuments  at  ihia 
place  are  consecrated  to  Vishnu, 
whose  worship  appears  to  have  pre- 
dominated on  this  coast,  while  on 
the  opposite  side,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bombay,  that  of  Siva  was  the  mo&t 
prevalent. — (Fu/ittrhmy  4"^. ) 

Mahabali  Temfli. — A  temple  in 
Northern  Ilmdostan,  twenty-nine 
miles  S-W.  from  Serinagur;  lat,  29° 
53'N,,lon.  7Br^' 

Mahadevi  Cooud  — a  water-fall, 
or  cataract,  IJ^O  feet  highj  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Malwa,  south  of  the  village 
of  Chorlia,  which  afterwards  joins 
the  river  Chored, 

MAHADBVAOHun. — A  large  aocieut 
Hindoo  temple  in  the  province  of 
Candeiah,  division  of  Beejaghur,  built 
on  one  of  the  peaks  near  the  Beeja- 
gbnr  range,  but  now  fast  crumbling 
to  decay.  The  country  around  is 
covered  with  jungle,  which  in  1820 
was  the  resort  of  a  iawless  Bhcel 
bonditiii— (itfo/^^m,  (Jc,) 

MAHABKCn  (MaAa&hirt  thi^  great 
hero  J, — The  seat  of  a  Jain  college, 
consisting  of  about  thirteen  priests, 
in  the  province  of  Agra,  principality 
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4>f  Juypoor,  sijt  roilcs  west  from  Jlin- 
doncv  The  tern  file  is  a  triple  struc- 
titrv  of  itioJcrn  erection  *  contaitimg 
three  images  of  Parsonuuth,  and  built 
of  a  fine  red  ^toae^  mueh  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Hmdoo  temples  ut 
Ben  area  and  Gaya,  but  rather  Bur* 
passing  tbecn  in  dimensions.  The 
Jttin  worship  prevails  here  to  a  great 
e  Si  tent,  and  Jain  temples  ore  more 
friK^uetitly  met  with  in  the  Jeypoor 
country  than,  perhaps,  in  any  other 
fjuartfr  of  India,  except  South  Caoa- 
TiU^  Fuiitsrlvn^  ) 

Mali.^deo  HiLLSt — A  mn^c  of  hills 
in  the  province  of  Gundwannf  where 
htand^i  the  celebrated  temple  to  which 
the  Hindoos  resort  in  ]iilgrinia^e* 
The  height  o£  theae  tnoun tains  has 
not  yet  been  aceuraCely  ascertained, 
Anibawara,  apparently  ttie  highest 
part  of  the  nortbH3astern  epiarter  of 
Dcoghur,  is  about  2,600  ftct  above 
the  level  of  the  sca»  Cliindwara, 
further  sonlh,  on  the  second  level,  is 
2^100  feet  I  and  the  third  ^tep  about 
1,000  feet  at  the  top  of  Taraghatit, 
or  goo  feet  higher  than  Nag  poor ;  the 
top  of  Kyniarpani  ghaut  is  only 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

At  the  northern  base  of  these  hills 
fire  two  hot  springs,  known  on  the 
spot  by  the  name  of  Anhoni  Siinoni, 
the  water  of  which  is  strongly  iiii- 
pregmited  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, and  hotd:i  in  holutioii  luurmte 
and  sulphate  of  soda,  The^  are  not, 
however,  drank  by  the  native.^,  who 
rjrely  cin[doy  uiioerul  waters  for  uie- 
dieinal  purpo.se.^ ;  but  they  are  much 
resorted  to  for  iiblntion,  which  is 
here  performed  by  pilgrims,  with  the 
view  of  expiating  their  sina.  The 
w  esternmost  onljadnjits  of  bathing, 
the  femfjerature  of  the  other  being 
too  hi^h  to  permit  a  person  to  remain 
iuimer.scd  more  than  a  minute  or 
two.  A  sort  of  reservoir  has  been 
constructed  at  each.  The  water  of 
the  western  spring  Ioscb  its  offen- 
sive smell  almost  immediately  on 
cooling  J  but  that  of  the  eastern  re- 
tains it  a  considerable  time  ;  both 
are  extremely  oticn&ive  on  rbe  spot. 
At  a  abort  distance  a  cold  spring 
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arises, — {Jtnkintt  M^diasl  Trmntae^ 

M  A 11 A  D  EO  T£  u  PL£  f  Mahadeva J, — 
A  eelehriiied  Hindoo  place  of  wor- 
ship in  the  province  of  Gundwann, 
situated  among  the  Mabadeo  hilli, 
sixty  miles  S^K,  from  Uussingabad* 
on  the  Nerbndda river ;  lat.  N„ 
Ion,  35'  E.  Thii  temple  standfl 
in  one  of  the  wildest  tracts  m  the  Dec^* 
can,  and  was  almost  unknown  to  Eu- 
ro pe^in  geographers  until  1818,  whea 
Appa  Sabeb,  the  ex-raja  of  Nagpoor, 
sought  refuge  nmong  the  Gond^  of 
this  sequestered  region,  info  which 
he  was  jmrsucd  by  the  Britisb  troop*, 
but  not  captured.  The  neigbbounng 
Gond  chiefii,  however,  were  all  tub* 
dued,  and  compelled  lo  Hve  peae*- 
ably^ 

Before  tJjis  event  the  pilgrim- 
taK,  levied  at  the  passes  leading  ta 
the  temple,  h«d  been  partitioned 
among  many  chiefs,  whieh  gave  rise 
to  endless  ijuarrela  ;  to  prevent  ivhicli 
the  British  government  assumed  the 
whole,  and  engaged  to  pay  each  bi?i 
respective  share.  The  tax  was  then 
turmed,  and  authorized  tolkestabli^^h^ 
ed,  from  one  to  ten  rupeet  each  pil- 
grim, and  fourteen  rupees  if  with  4 
buHock ;  but  both  traders  and  devo* 
tees  were  effectually  protected  trom 
the  predatory  bands  w  bich  formerly 
robhed,  and  sometijues  murdered 
ihem.  At  the  festival  of  February 
taxes  of  every  eort  were  remit-^ 
ted  b^  prochimation  ;  and,  not  with* 
standing  the  lateness  of  tlie  period 
when  the  proclamation  was  known, 
above  4^,000  persqrm  repaired  to  the 
holy  .shrine,  where  devotion  and  conv- 
mercc  are  nlwiiys  united* — (Jenkhit, 

MAltAnEO    SlMEBEEA. — A  viUogO 

in  the  jirovince  and  district  of  Bahar, 
seven  miles  N.W*  ffom  Gbiddorc^ 
remarkable  for  a  detached  group  of 
Hindoo  temples  in  its  ncigbbourbood, 
built  on  a  sort  of  peninsula,  environed 
ou  three  sides  by  an  artificial  reser- 
voir of  w  ater, — (FulkrlQU,  4^c.) 

MiEiAiiALiJjaooc. — A  hill-fort  in 
Mysore,  tweoty  miles  W»  by  from 
n 
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Ntindy  Dfocig,  iitaaUtf  ainiUnt »  chain 
or  mountains,  with  a  small  peCtah  at 
Its  western  baae,^  FtSartont  ^r.) 

MAUAa4H.  —  A  tillage  on  the 
coMl  of  Ceylon,  seventy  inilc^  N.E. 
from  Donilra  Head,  71) e  Muhogtim 
Pat  too  diiitrict  ii  titc  wlMe^it  And 
niof^t  imcnkivated  tin  the  hcu^oRhtf 
it) J  ID  msiny  fiarts  clr^titnte  of  (rerh 
pater*  The  mou  rcmzii  kitble  phetio- 
inena  here  are  the  Tratufal  Ralt^lake» 
or  pondft,  many  of  which  arc  ofgreul 
cxientj  aad  formed  hy  an  outwanJ 
einbaDktnent  of  sand  thrown  up  by 
|he  waves  along  a  level  ^ore.  The 
water,  >/irhich  mh  in  torreats  d tiring 
the  rainy  feason,  being  thus  pent  up, 
f>¥erDovr«  0  great  tract  of  flat  country, 
Bnd  is  rendered  brackish  by  fnter- 
mixture  with  the  \m.  During  the 
dry  eeai^on  the  wind  is  %^cry  strong 
find  arid,  and  the  air  hot.  In  conse- 
quence of  which  a  rapid  evajyoration 
takes  place,  and  a  crufit  of  salt  frorti 
three  to  ten  inches  thick  is  deposited. 
The  interior  here  is  a  savage  countfy, 
idmost  covereil  wuh  woods,  Am 
|j)ay  be  inferred  from  itfi  locaJ  aspect, 
the  inhabitants  are  a  uMy  smd  n>l- 
f  erable  race  j  the  miuimata  from  the 
pw  amps  and  )u ng [cs  deni roy mg  t h eir 
heaiih,  and  the  wild  amnjals  (stich 
as  elephants,  hogs,  deer,  buliFaloefi^ 
leopards,  and  bears)  the  fruita  of  their 
labour.  Nor  are  the  ealtHnakers 
without  theiF  pccuHnr  miserie*; ;  the 
Arid  qiiaUtiea  of  the  mud  and  water 
of  the  leeways  (or  salt  ponds)  in  which 
Ihe^  work,  blistering  and  exco Hating 
their  handu,  legs,  and  feet*  Jn  A.D. 
1^00  the  village  of  Mahagam  con- 
tained only  twenty  inhabitants*  The 
woodjs  are  principally  composed  of 
euphorbia  and  mimoEfe,  coco-nut 
nnd  plantain  trees  being  scarcely  ever 
ioen. 

Mahauititiit  Rive II  (Maka  Nadu 
the  gre€ti  rtPcrJ.—A  I  urge  river  of 
the  Dec  can,  which  has  its  source 
In  the  province  of  Gundwana,  divi- 
■ion  of  fitistar,  near  the  village  of 
Saboura,  about  thirty  miles  ca^t  of 
Kokair,  from  whence  flowing  northerly 
hy  Conkar  and  Dhumturry  through 
Choteesghur,   it  enters  SumbhuU 


pcKir,  a  few  irrile*  east  of  Sree  Kwt* 
rmn-  After  naming  HnmUhulpoor 
and  fionepoor  {where  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Tailnuddy),  it  enters  the 
Mogulbundy  division  of  the  town  of 
Cut  tack,  where  it  throws  off  it*  prin- 
cipal branch  the  Cajort,  inclining  to 
the  southward,  and  another  to  (he 
north-ea^t  of  the  town,  called  the 
Berupa.  After  pursuing  an  easterly 
course  verging  to  the  south,  it  send!^ 
ofl*  to  the  northward  another  large 
river  named  the  Chittutola,  nnd  nu- 
ujerous  smaller  arms,  unti!  at  Pnra- 
dip  it  separate!!  into  two  or  three 
considcraole  branch c^i,  and  at  ja$t 
era  pi  tea  k^iclf  by  two  principal  months 
into  the  sen,  a  little  sonlh  of  Falic 
Poirrt,  having  completed  a  winding 
coiirsc  of  more  than  '/OO  miles. 

The  breadth  of  this  river  at  Sum- 
hliulpoor^  )G0  niile^  above  Cuitack, 
dunvig  the  rains  h  neariv  a  niile,  and 
opposite  to  the  town  of  Cuttack  it9 
bed  meq aures  two  miles  across,  after 
which  the  main  channel  narrows  very- 
con  siderably^  It  deposits  universally 
a  coarse  sand  hostile  to  fertility,  and 
tbc  bottom  of  its  channel  is  singu- 
hirly  uneven  and  irrcffulwr.  During 
the  ralna  the  Mohanuddy  is  navigable 
ulmoat  to  Ryepoor,  a  distance  of  300 
miles  from  its  est u Dry  j  on  the  higher 
parts  of  its  course  it  is  rendered  diffi- 
cult by  rocks  and  rapidf.  Supplies 
from  Calcutta  have  been  Janded 
iweiUy-six  miles  from  Ryepoor  at 
Pungiih  on  the  Sew  river,  in  jierfectly 

fjood  condition.  They  \v ere  conveyed 
rom  Sewry  Narrain  in  small  canoes, 
hut  boats  of  eonsidernblc  size  may  at 
the  most  favourabk'  seuson  ascend  io 
Cbotecsehur.  TlieMahanuddy  affords 
mean»of  conveying  the  produce  of  the 
inland  provinces  to  the  eastern  coast, 
which  will  probably  ere  long  be  much 
iTCTorted  to,  and  tend  greatly'  to  their 
improvement  and  prosperity.  A  large 
portion  of  its  channel,  howeverj  is 
dry  during  five  or  six  months  of  the 
year,  and  it  13  fordable  from  January 
to  June  even  at  the  town  of  Cuttack, 
Many  tributary  rivers^  navigable  for 
amal!  boats  during  the  raina,  flow  into 
the  Mahanuddy.  Of  these  the  most 
important  is  the  Tall,  which  atao  rises 
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m  Bustmr,  and  on  the  banks  of  which 
leak  trees  of  a  good  mtG  and  quality 
are  said  to  abound,  and  there  is  suf- 
AcienE  depth  of  water  from  July  to 
November  to  admit  of  rafts  being 
floated  down. 

Diamonds  of  tbc  first  quality  and 
of  various  sizes  are  found  in  the  Ma- 
hanuddy,  and  in  several  of  ita  9ub§U 
diary  Blreums,  more  espedaUy  at  tha 
mouths  of  the  Maund,  Kheloo,  Hebe, 
Stc,  all  of  which  have  their  source* 
in  the  mountains  of  Roorba,  Sirgooja, 
Ryeghur,  Jushpoor  and  Gangpoor, 
and  Join  the  Mahuouddy  on  its  left 
bank.  They  are  also  picked  up  lifter 
the  rainti  in  the  mud  and  sand  depo- 
ailed  in  the  little  bays  and  alluvial 
b lands,  Vfhere  they  are  sought  for 
by  the  Johurries,  a  peculiar  tribe  of 
liiamond  lenders.  It  is  aaid  that  dia- 
itjonds  are  never  found  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mahanuddy,  or  even  on 
the  left  bank  above  its  junction  with 
the  Maund  ai  Chunderpoor,  or  below 
Sonepoor,  from  which  it  is  inferred 
that  they  are  washed  down  from  the 
side  banks  oftheslreaussthnt  flow  from 
tbe  north  to  the  south,  through  the 
almost  inaccessible  tract  that  in  Ar- 
rowamith's  map  occupies  the  eighty* 
third  and  eighty-fourth  degrees  of  east 
longitude^  and  the  twenty- first  and 
twenty-second  of  worth  latitude* 
This  fact  is  rendered  probable  by 
their  also  being  found  in  the  small 
nuUahs  of  Rycghur,  Jushpoor,  and 
Gangpoor;  but  from  the  hirherto 
distracted  condition  of  thi^i  wild  re- 
gion, no  attempt  has  yet  been  made 
to  discover  the  diamond  beds,  or  ex- 
cavate the  mines* 

Another  obstacle  has  no  doubt 
beeti  the  pestilential  nature  of  the 
climate  which  in  India  seems  con^ 
stantly  to  accompany  a  mountainous 
and  jungly  country,  producing  either 
gold  or  diamonds*  Except  during 
the  three  first  months  of  the  year, 
Done  but  a  native  can  resist  its  in  flu* 
encc,  and  their  miserable  appearance 
sufficiently  denotes  the  deleterious 
atmosphere  they  breathe*  One  large 
diamond  found  by  the  searchers,  and 
eaptured  in  1B18,  with  the  fort  of 
Sumbhulpoor,  so\d  in  Calcutta  for 


7,000  mpee9.—  {Roughtedge,  Stitimg, 
JemkinM^  (Jr.) 

MAHARAjGtTNfiE. — A  towfl  in  the 
province  of  Allahtibad,  belongin|:  to 
Punnah,  tliirty-five  niiles  E.S.E.  from 
Teary  ;  (at.  N..  bn,  TS'^^O' 

MAHARATTA. 

f  AfaharitiUtra.J 
In  the  ancient  tables  of  the  Hin- 
doos, the  term  Maharashtra  occurs 
a5  the  name  of  a  geographical  divi- 
sion of  the  Deccan,  referring  princi- 
pally to  the  north-west  quarter.  The 
best  modern  accounts  lead  lis  to  sup- 
pose that  the  original  country  of  the 
Mahamttas  included  Candei&h,  Bag- 
lana,  and  part  of  Berar,  extending 
towards  the  north-west  an  far  as  Gu- 
jerat  and  the  Nerbudda  river,  where 
the  Grass ia»  and  Bheets  commence  ; 
there  being  few  genuine  Maharattaa 
seen  further  north*  To  the  west 
they  possessed  the  narrow  hut  strong 
tract  of  country  which  borders  on 
tbe  Concan,  and  stretches  parallel 
with  the  sea  from  Surat  to  Canara, 
The  Maharatta  langunge  is  now  more 
widely  diflused,  but  it  is  not  yet  b«* 
tome  the  vernacular  diidcct  of  pro* 
vinces  situated  far  beyond  the  an- 
cient boundaries  of  their  country. 
It  extends  from  the  Iiijadree  and 
Batpoora  mountains,  nearly  to  the 
Krishna;  and  from  the  sea  on  the 
west  to  a  waving  frontier  on  the  east, 
indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  Goa 
to  the  Wurda  near  Chanda,  and 
thence  along  that  river  to  the  Sat- 
poora  bills*  It  spring?^  from  the  San-^ 
sent,  and  approaches  so  closely  to 
the  Bengalese  and  Hindostanyj  that 
in  a  Maharatta  translation  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  twenty-nine  of  the 
words  are  the  isame  as  in  these  lan- 
guages* 

The  origina]  Maharatta  state  com- 
prehended a  country  of  great  natural 
strength,  interspersed  with  tuoun-* 
tains,  defiles^  and  fortresses,  and  ad- 
rairably  calculated  for  the  prosecu* 
tion  of  defensive  warfare;  but  that 
they  are  not  of  ibe  military  caste  is 
proved  by  the  names  of  their  princi* 
pal  tribes  J  tbe  Koonbecj  the  Diingnr, 
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tiiul  tlr«  Goalsih^  or  the  citidvator, 
fehephcrd,  and  cQwherU  ;  nil  ru rnl  oc- 
cupiitions,  The  extcrbr  oIko  of  the 
Hcijpoot  and  Msihoratta  marks  a  dit- 
fcrtriit  origin.  The  first  i;*  reniiirkable 
for  the  grace  and  digniiy  of  lils  per- 
son ;  the  (alter  on  the  contrarv',  Js  of 
(linn uu live  a'lze^  in  genernl  badly 
nmJe^  and  af  a  mean  rajmcious  look 
^l^d  dif*positmn.  The  Muliaratta 
Brahmins  difTtrr  also  in  their  tu^totiia 
from  their  ncighhaur^,  with  whom 
Ihey  neither  associule  nor  intermarry. 

It  certainly  afipears  extraordinary 
that  5o  numerous  ii  nation  as  tJtc 
Mahitratta  should  have  remained  al- 
most wholly  unnoticed  in  Indian  hib- 
tory  for  so  long  a  period  as  from 
the  &rst  Mahomedun  uonqticrtt  until 
the  rdgn  of  Auren^^zebe ;  hut  it  j>ro- 
bably  originated  fruin  the  indifiercuce 
of  all  MusfmilmauD  hi?»toriauti  (exx-ept 
Ahui  Fazei)  to  every  ihin^  connected 
Miih  the  Hindoos  and  their  religion* 
Nurhiiifr,  a  pri»>ce  of  tlie  MaharaiteiSj 
k  nientioiied  by  Ferishia,  but  it  itf 
probttble  that  prior  to  the  ihne  of 
Sev.tjee  the  Midnmit  la  country,  like 
otht:r  parts  of  the  Dt^ccan^  wm  di- 
vided into  Little  priiicii  mil  tics  and 
chieff?hip9,  mont  of  which  were  de- 
pendent on  the  neighbuurlnji;  Maho* 
inedan  Bovereigns,  altlioU];h  never 
completely  subjugated  in  the  Euro- 
pean tten^te  of  the  word. 

Scvfljee,  tlie  first  Maharatta  com- 
uiander  who  combined  the  efforts  of 
tht;^  cLiiiCordant  chicfei  and  tribes,  was 
born  in  A.D.  m2S,  and  died  in  1680, 
at  which  period  his  empire  extended 
from  Surat  along  the  hca-coaiit,  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Portu|;uese  eettieinents 
at  Goa,  and  m  fur  ts^  the  range  of 
bills  that  terminate  the  tahMand,  and 
form  the  eastern  bountlary  of  Com  an ♦ 
lit*  vt'm  fliiceeodvftl  by  hipt  fion  Smti- 
bajt^,  who  extended  fi in  father's  con- 
quers ;  hut  falling  unfortunately  into 
the  hnnds  of  Aureng^cbe,  was  put  lo 
death  in  lOyi*,  His  successor  was 
hii  fton  Sahoo  Raja,  a  pageant  princCp 
who  detected  bin  whole  authority 
to  Batajev  Binhenautht  a  Con  canny 
Brahmin »  who  had  commanded  J>fl(l 
horpiL*  tn  fbe  Ht^cvice  o\  ^jcvujee.  This 
pricbt  mihtaiu  acijuired  s^uch  an  u:t- 


cendancy  oi-cr  the  mind  of  his  irrasr- 
ter,  that  all  orders  mid  details  were 
issued  directly  from  him  as  Petihwa, 
and  received  from  the  rujn  ihe  title 
of  Mookh  Purdhaun,  or  chief  civil 
minister,  which  lattt;r  term  idone  wa» 
engraved  on  the  Peshwa's  seal.  This 
anamolous  form  of  government  wib- 
sijited  from  thai  date  to  the  present 
period,  each  Peshwa's  successor  coo- 
tinning  to  be  regulady  installed  by 
the  Sattara  raja,  hia  loverei^n  and 
prisoner* 

Sub 00  Raja  died  in  1 740,  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  Ins  refgn,  during  the 
greater  part  of  which  he  had  been 
only  a  prince  in  name,  and  towards 
its  cunclusiou  had  been  wholly  for- 
gotten. His  imbecility,  however,  had 
not  iii>peded  the  growth  of  the  Ma- 
haratta em|;ire»  which  at  his  death 
had  reach ud  iii*  zenith.  This  race, 
whose  name  and  existence  wc  can 
with  difficulty  trace  for  one  century, 
had  either  subdued  or  kid  under  con- 
tribution the  wliole  of  the  Deccan 
and  South  of  India*  Eastward  end 
westward  their  dominions  were 
bounded  by  the  sea ;  northward  thcv 
reach i:d  to  Agra  ;  and  on  the  stmtfi 
to  C II  pe  Com  o  ri  n ,  Sab  o  o  R  aja  dying 
without  issue,  was  succeeded  by  hi^^ 
nephew  Ham  Kaja,  the  fourth  raja 
(from  Scvajce)  of  Sattura,  and  son  of 
Raja  Ham,  who  had  contested  the 
throtie  with  8amba]ce;  but  being  aUo 
a  weak  prince,  the  Pcshwa^  Balajce 
Bajerow  (the  son  of  Balujee  Bi:>ne- 
nauth)  ursurped  the  vhole  power, 
and  fixed  his  ca]ntal  at  Poona;  while 
Rugojee  BhoonsKi,  the  buksbee  or 
payniai^ter,  ruled  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  M;ibara!ta  conquests,  and 
made  Nagpoor  in  Gundnmia  the  ^cat: 
of  his  government. 

This  violent  partition  of  the  cm- 
pi  le  by  its  principal  ministers  occa- 
sioned the  Usurpation  of  others,  and 
the  state  began  to  break  from  the 
liaii«il  shape  it  had  hitherto  po$- 
iMcd  into  a  confederacy  of  chiefs, 
who,  however,  for  n  period  respected 
eaieh  othcf^ji  rights,  and  acted  under 
the  influence  and  able  direction  of 
Bajci  ow.  Indeed,  down  to  the  liiiest 
day,  the  ancient  co-estates  of  tbc 


Miilinrntrsi  empire  nlwuyi  site  wed  a 
5tfontf  flolicitude  to  preserve  the 
forms  and  revive  the  efficacy  of  their 
constitutionnl  fedcriitioii,  which  wha 
virtualiy  annthitoted  by  the  treaty  of 
Bass ei II.  Cndcr  this  form  of  govern- 
ment the  Mnhnrattas  not  only  carried 
their  sueces.sfal  ravages  through  the 
rich  province  of  Bengal,  and  almost 
to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  but  wrested 
from  the  Portuguese  the  strong  for- 
tress of  Batiiein  and  the  Mnnd  of 
S:tlsette.  The  Sindia  family  esta- 
blished themsdve*  in  Malwa,  Can- 
deish,  and  afterwards  extended  ihetr 
conquests  over  a  large  proportion  of 
the  Rajpoot  principalities  and  the 
northern  province??  of  Hind  oat  an.  A 
lar^e  share  of  Gujerat  was  seized  on 
hy  the  Guicowar  family ,  v^hile  that 
of  Holcur  C5italjliahed  itself  in  those 
parts  of  Mali^va  and  Candeish  not 
oetn ptcd  hy  Sindia  or  the  Peshwa. 
According  to  the  old  arningement, 
Ihe  Peshwa,  Sindia,  Uolcarj  and  the 
Powar  family  were  each  to  have  n 
fourth  of  their  combined  conqucstH, 
the  result  of  which  wa%  thai  their 
territories  became  so  iniermixcd,  that 
it  t>ecame  impossible  to  discriminate 
titein  in  the  best  mapH. 

Balajec  Bajerow  died  in  I7t*l,  J*nd 
left  the  office  of  Peshwa,  now  con- 
sidered hereditary,  to  his  decendants* 
About  this  time  a  formitlablc  rival  to 
tNe  power  of  the  Moharattas  ap[>eared 
in  the  famous  Ahmed  Shah  AbdaJi 
of  Cabuly  and  on  the  17th  January 
ITfil  was  fought  tHe  nieniornble  bat- 
tle of  Panipuc,  where  the  Maharattas 
CKfierienced  one  of  the  most  san- 
fjuinar4^  defeats  recorded  in  histor}'. 
This  overthrow  checked  their  enter- 
prr/Jng  spirit,  and  for  more  than  ten 
years  none  of  their  armies  committed 
any  depredations  of  consequence 
north  of  the  Nerbudda.  The  Ma- 
harattas  then  eieldom  engaged  in 
pitched  battles;  indeed »  until  their 
reeent  conflicts  with  the  British,  after 
they  had  organized  corps  of  disci- 
plined infantry,  but  two  instances 
are  recorded  ;  the  one  at  Pan i put, 
and  the  other  near  Seriugapatam, 
where  Hyder  was  defeated  in  3771 
hy  Trimbiick  Mamma, 


The  ne^l  PcRhwa  wns  M^idhoorow, 
who  died  in  177*,  nnd  wm  Fsueceeded 
by  his  ion  Narrain  How,  who  was 
murdered  the  followinfj  year  by  his 
tmcle  Ragoba  (or  Ragunath  Row); 
who,  however,  failed  in  his  object,  ns 
the  posthumous  son  of  Narmiu  Row, 
named  Sevajee  Madhoorow,  was  pro- 
claimed Pcshwa  by  a  con  fed  era  cv  of 
twelve  chiefs!  named  the  Barrah  Bfiye, 
or  twelve  brothers.  At  the  head  of 
these  was  Bahijee  Pundit,  commonly 
called  Nana  Furnavese,  who  became 
dewan  or  prime  minister  to  the  infant 
prince*  R  ago  ha  solicited  and  gained 
the  support  of  the  Bombay  govern- 
ment, with  which  he  concluded  a 
treaty  highly  advantageous  to  the 
Company ;  but  their  endeavours  to 
support  hi$  claim  were  incffectnaL 
The  atrocity  of  Ra«*oba's  crime  had 
brought  general  obloquy  on  him^ 
among  a  nation  with  whom  assays! nti- 
tion  is  unfrequent^  and  his  calling  in 
foreign  aid  had  the  effect  of  producing 
a  junction  of  all  the  leaders  agniuKt 
fii  m ,  By  t  he  i  n  tcrferen  ce  of  the  Ben- 
gal  government  a  peace  and  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  was  armnged  ;  but 
in  1777  the  Bombay  presidency  again 
espoused  the  cause  of  Rngoba,  and  » 
war  euiiued,  terminated  soon  after  by  a 
disgraceful  capitulation  of  their  army 
and  subsequent  convention,  by  the 
conditions  of  which  Ragoba  wn9 
abandoned.  A  general  war  afterwards 
took  place  between  the  Briti^ih  and 
Ma  harattas,  but  the  invasion  of  the 
Carnatic  by  Hyder  in  3  7^0  compelled 
the  first  to  make  overtures  in  17^^ 
for  a  peat^,  by  which  they  reHtorcd  all 
their  conquests  except  the  isiatid  of 
Snlsctte, 

At  this  period  there  wen*  a  great 
many  petty  indej>cndent  states  which 
extended  along  the  westeri>  frontier 
of  the  Company's  dominions,  and 
formed  a  barrier  to  the  Maharatta 
territories*  In  17»4  the  Mahartitta 
chiefs  commenced  their  operationK 
agninsi  these  states,  and  in  the  course 
of  six  or  seven  years  the  whole  were 
completely  subJued  or  rendered  tri- 
butary, by  which  encroachments  the 
Maharatta  dominions  came  in  contact 
with  those  of  the  British  nation.  In 
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\7%^h4i  iht  Poona  Muhamttiu  enrned 
(iti  m  nnnnccwtiil  warfiirc  miU  Tip- 
poo^  nnd  viwte  obliged  to  purcha«>c 
peni  i'  with  thscttMioii  of  some  vulua^ 
llcj  t>ruvinc«i^  all  of  which  they  re- 
COTiftd  by  their  alliance  with  the 
Britbh  government  m  1 7^0, 

Bevftjie  Madbocirow,  the  young 
Pethwa,  died  in  c^inscqncnce  of  n  tall 
from  iht  ttrr«e«  of  pnlnce  in  17^^, 
mid  tho  implrt  \vm  rent  by  the  later- 
tul  dirtiMdiDiioHK  wliich  folio  wed  ttmt 
tV0tit.  Ultjimiiclv  the  decetksed  Pesh- 
wii^i  non  Biijeruw  wa^  seated  on  the 
uncupiy  tlifone,  but  his  authority  e?i- 
tendod  no  further  than  that  portion 
of  the  Maharatta  empire  termed  the 
Poona  Halt,  comprising  most  of  the 
original  country  of  the  tribe,  but 
none  of  their  conquests.  The  last 
appearance  of  a  federal  comhitiation 
was  in  1 when  the  computed 
number  of  troopti  ajidembled  for  the 
pLtrjKi«e  of  invading  the  Nizam^  no- 
mmaliy  under  tlie  Peshwa  (exclusive 
of  Flodariet,  Lootiet  and  other  de- 
piiditori)  waA  eatimated  at  1 1^,000 
IMirMand  foot,  atid  probably  ainount- 
mi  to  half  that  number. 

Ffom  tbeabore  date  until  the  £5th 
Oetober  ldOi»  Bajerow  the  Second 
Oiteiuibly  ruled  as  Peshwa ;  but  on 
that  day  the  force*  of  Dow  let  Row 
Sindia,  combined  with  those  of  the 
peshwa,  being  totally  defeated  near 
Poona  by  Jeswunt  Row  Holcar,  the 
Peshwa  Oed  towards  Severn droog,  in 
the  Concan,  where  he  embarked  for 
Baitein,  which  he  reached  on  the  Ist 
December.  On  the  31st  of  that 
month  a  treaty  of  perpetual  friend- 
ship and  alliance  was  concluded  be- 
tw^een  the  fugitive  monarch  and  the 
British  government,  which  virtually 
abolished  the  Maharattajs  as  a  federal 
empire^  establii^hliig  in  its  stead  the 
relatively  independent  states  of  Poo* 
na,  the  Nagpoor  raja,  Sindia,  Holcar, 
and  the  Guicowar.  In  the  beginning 
of  May  1803,  Bajerow  was  reinstated 
in  his  capital  by  Cieneral  Wellesley, 
who  also  asi^isted  him  to  settle  with 
his  numerous  J  aghiredars  and  subordi- 
nate chiefs,  A  longer  peace  now  en- 
sued than  had  ever  befor®  been  ex- 
perienced by  the  Mabiratta  empire  ; 


but  thcPeshwa's  internal  gorernment, 
still  left  to  himself,  was  wretchedly 
conducted,  the  adminifttration  of  jus- 
tice being  neglected,  while  the  utmost 
revenue  was  exacted.  If  any  ten* 
dency  to  commotion  appeared*  the 
British  troops  were  called  in  to 
press  it  ^  and  the  miserable  people 
naturally  im[>uled  their  sufferings  to 
the  [>ower  that  upheld  their  sove- 
reign, in  whose  treasury  an  immense 
Rurplus  revenue  was  accumulating*. 
In  the  cotirse  of  the  ten  years  that 
followed  the  treuty  of  Ba^f^ein  the 
Peshwa^  by  the  measures  he  pursued^ 
was  successful  in  ruining  a  majority 
of  the  old  Maharatta  familie^i;  and 
being  naturally  of  an  artful,  rapacioua 
(though  timid)  disposition,  he  made 
many  petty  attemjjts  to  revive  the 
claims  for  plunder  which  the  Maha- 
raitas,  from  long  custom »  seemed  to 
think  nothing  more  than  a  just  privi- 
lege, which  they  had  a  right  to  exer- 
ci^  on  all  their  neighbours,  consider- 
ing a  predatory  inroad  not  to  be  a. 
violation  o(  friendship,  but  a  legiti* 
mate  exertion  of  the  forces  of  the 
state. 

The  Muharaua  cons^titution  from 
the  commencement  had  always  been, 
more  aristocratic  than  despotic,  and 
the  territorial  arrangements  of  the 
empire^  singular ;  the  possessions  of 
the  different  powers  being  interspers- 
ed and  blended  with  each  other.  A 
large  projiortion  of  the  Peshwa'a  for^ 
mer  dominions  extended  along  the 
west  coast  o f  In dia^  yet  until  the  trea^ 
ty  of  Basseln  he  possessed  some  lands 
to  the  north  of  Del  hi,  and  held  others 
within  a  few  miles  of  Surat,  It  was 
no  uncommon  occurrence  for  a  dis- 
trict, or  even  a  single  town,  to  be 
held  by  two  or  three  chiefs,  and  some 
were  the  joint  property  of  the  Nizam 
and  Peshwa ;  but  the  latter,  although 
the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Matia* 
ratta  army,  held  very  little  territory 
directly  in  his  own  power.  Within 
his  nominal  jurisdiction  the  Guicowar 
was  included,  and  he  received  an  an- 
nual tribute  from  the  Gujerat  penin- 
sula. From  the  souther njaghiredara 
he  received  little  except  military  aer- 
vice^  and  from  hia  insulated  landa  in 
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the  province  of  Mdwn  nnd  oiher  rc* 
mote  countries  hh  Temumces  were 
scanty  anti  prccMri^us. 

At' the  court  of  Poona  m\\  the  hi||ti 
were  hercflitary,  Tbe  dewitn 
(prime  minist^r)^  tbcfuroavcse  {cban- 
cell  or),  the  chitnarcse  (^^rettiry), 
xird  eTeti  the  coiiimanUer-in-chief,  or 
bearer  of  the  jerry  put,  or  nattorw 
si  atttiidiird,  were  all  fitimtioAii  M(l 
liy  descent.  The  Friitie  NidJee  was 
orjgiwaHy  the  prime  minUter  un- 
der the  rnjas  of  SiittarSf  the  Hcnapati 
ihe  hcreilltnry  generate  ihe  eight  Purd- 
lians  were  hereditary  miniiiterii  under 
the  Prittie  Niddec  The  southern 
jjighiredarBf  and  the  principal  olficeni 
of  «iate,  were  Brahmins  i  the  Blioons- 
Iks  flif  Nigpoor,  the  (juicowar,  und 
the  Poiwnr  Tamilv  were  of  the  Khetn  | 
the  Siniiimii  mid  Holcurm  of  the  Sy^ 
dra  tribe.  For  the  puyment  of  the 
dH&rent  military  corps  there  wab  an 
ataiblishmeat  of  officers,  10  enforce 
jMke  between  governtnent  and  its 
mranlB;  b«t  the  multiplication  of 
ehecks  had  app^irently  q<>  other  ef- 
fect than  to  increase  the  corruption* 
Nat  only  half  the  gram  and  forage 
allowed  to  the  horses  was  embcialed, 
but  horses  were  changed,  reported 
dead,  und  every  species  of  the  most 
flngitious  corru|>lion  pnictiised  with 
impunity,  owing  to  the  general  tnte- 
reist  and  partkj|}«ition  therein*  A^  a 
set-otF  ftgafftiit  the*;e  palpable  defalca^ 
tbns,  the  government  withheld  the 
ptiy  of  the  troops,  which  oceti stoned 
nmch  clamour  from  the  chiefs*,  who 
fieldoin,  however,  proceeded  toextr&- 
mitiei^  whrle  thetr  illicit  pro&ls  were 
(secure ;  and  the  tardy  receipt  of  jiay- 
mene  from  the  state  furnished  a  spe- 
cious preteJtt  t\*r  not  paying  the  poor 
sepoy.  The  latter  min,  in  conse- 
queiice^  often  couipellpd,  through 
destitution,  to  seek  smother  service^ 
with  thelo^if*  of  nil  hfs  arpeur!",  which 
ht!*  leader  collected,  if  he  coutd,  or 
cotn|>cu nded  the  whole  for  a  parL 
But  after  all,  the^  extortions  seUom 
remained  with  him^  having  been  g&- 
ueraHy  antic i^^ntfld  by  loans  from  the 
monied  Brahniini,  at  an  exorbitant 
rate  of  interest,  who  were,  in  their 
turn,  squeezed  by  the  sovereign. 


It  WIS  one  peculiar  feature  of  the 
Mstharattn  constitution  that  the  go* 
vernment  always  considered  itself  m 
a  state  of  war,  which  was  a  principal 
source  of  reTenue,  On  the  day  of 
tbe  festival  c»lled  the  Dusserah^  or 
1*00 rg»  poojti,  towards  the  end  of 
September,  nt  the  breaking  up  of  the 
rains,  the  Maharattas  use<t  to  prepare 
for  their  pirmdering  eicursions.  On 
this  occasion  they  washed  their 
horses,  sacfificing  to  each  a  sheep, 
whose  blood  was  sprinkled  with  some 
ceremony,  but  the  flesh  eaten  wjtli 
none.  In  I  jd^  Dowlet  Row  Siuffia 
wuH  sufinofied  to  have  slaughtered 
I^.Ona  3th eep;  the  Brahmin  leaders 
gave  their  servonts  money  iirstead^ 
The  number  of  geiniine  5iaharattaa 
in  the  cooquerea  jyrotineea  remote 
from  the  seat  of  government  did  not 
use  to  bear  a  tnt^irh  greater  propor- 
tioTi  to  tbe  natives  tlinn  the  Britbh 
in  India  vd.  presen^t  do.  The  terri- 
tories they  possessed  in  Upper  Hin- 
dostan  were  for  many  years  only  re- 
tained under  their  authority  by  the 
introduction  of  European  oMcera 
into  their  armies,  who  opposed 
a  systefii  of  discijiline  to  the  irre* 
gulur  valour  of  the  Rsjpoots  and  na- 
tive Mahomedans,  Among  the  native 
powers,  as  in  most  gorernments  pure* 
ly  despotic,  the  prince,  un lesii  he 
possesses  great  talents,  soon  becomes 
a  cipher,  the  prime  minister  engross- 
ipsg  all  the  authority.  To  this  rule 
the  Maharatta  states  were  no  c^tcep- 
tion,  and  the  office  of  premier  being 
invariably  bestowed  on  the  person 
who  could  furnish  morit  money,  every 
subaltern  attuf.tion  wa.%  in  conse- 
quence, disposed  of  to  the  bcirt  bid- 
der ;  and  tu  the  niost  dignified  chief 
in  the  Malm  rat  ta  empire  a  bribe 
might  be  otfl-reil,  not  only  witbont 
oflfence,  bat  with  a  [positive  certainty 
of  success. 

Among  this  people  the  gradnaf 
progress  of  refineraent  ra  discernible, 
from  the  wild  and  prcdtttory  Mahn- 
ratta,  almost  semi-barbarous,  to  the 
polished  and  in&idiousBrahmin,who3e 
specious  politeness  and  astonishing 
command  of  temper  leave  all  Euro- 
pean hypocrisy  in  the  shade.  '  Ttm 
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nKtraordmary  urbanUv  qualifies  thorn 
m  the  liighcNt  degree  for  pubHc 
husine^a*  The  bulk  of  the  people 
wqrc  without  property,  few  having 
an  opportunity  of  acfpiiring  wenltli 
except  the  powerful  Brahmins^  who 
were  the  principal  fimctianariea  un- 
der the  8late»  Their  avnriee  was 
ifnsatiable»  And  if  ever  the  niadncsa 
of  accumulation  was  accompanied  by 
the  highest  degree  of  folly,  it  was 
here  cjcemplirled ;  for  although  the 
Brahmin  was  pennitted  to  go  on  for 
years  in  the  practice  of  extortion^ 
his  wealth  at  last  attracted  the  cu- 
pidity of  the  prince,  when  he  was 
Dbliged  to  disgorge,  and  perhap^i  eon- 
6ned  in  a  fortress  for  life*  If  he 
happened  to  die  in  office,  his  pro- 
perty' was  sequestrated.  This  expe- 
dient for  raising  money  formed  a 
con^^iderable  portion  of  the  contin- 
gent revenue  J  and  was  known  by 
the  name  of  goona  geeree,  or  crime 
penalty. 

From  this  di^uiaitlon  on  the  tia* 
ture  of  the  people  we  now  return  to 
the  conduct  of  their  prince,  whose 
scarcely  concealed  haired  to  the  Bri- 
tish at  lanRth  burst  forth  into  the 
bitterest  hostilities.  The  first  overt 
act  was  the  murder  of  the  Guicowar^s 
ambassador^  Gungadhur  8  has  try,  in 
181 5j  eflTcctcd  through  the  direct 
agencj  of  Trimbuckjec  Dainglia,  who 
hud  risen  to  the  highefit  station  from 
the  basest  origin*  He  was  at  first  a 
menial  servant,  but  afterwards  pro- 
moted, on  account  of  his  Nupcnor 
proflwtey,  to  be  one  of  the  Peshwa'i 
Boeial  eom  pan  ions,  and  at  \mt  his 
decidcil  favourite  and  prime  minister. 
Mr,  Elpliinstone  early  foresaw  llic 
eon  sequences  that  must  en  sue  ^  and 
gave  n  prophetic  warning  of  an  im^ 
pending  rupture^  The  endeavour  to 
screen  the  Pesbwa's  reputation,  by 
throwing  the  whole  guilt  of  the  as- 
sassination on  Trim  buck jee,  was  met 
so  perversely,  that  in  1815  his  In- 
trigueji  at  almost  every  court  in  India 
were  discovered,  anil  after  Ion'*  for- 
bearance, the  fact  was  notified  to 
hSm,  On  this  occasion  he  neither 
denied  the  charge  nor  attempted  to 
palliate  it,  but  vowed  the  strictest 


fiildity  for  the  future.    lie  was  nof* 

withfttandini!  soon  after  detected  in  n 
repetition  of  hia  intrigues  to  cfleet  a 
general  confederacy  against  the  Bri- 
tish nation,  and  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  to  anticipate  this  incorrigi- 
ble plotter.  His  capital  was  in  con- 
sequence surrounded*  and  although 
no  new  terms  were  imposed,  he  was 
compelled  to  fulfil  the  whole  treaty 
of  Bassein,  and  cede  certain  districts 
yielding  a  revenue  of  tliirtv-four  lacks 
of  rupees,  besides  making  a  temporary 
surrender  of  Singh ur,  Poorunder,  and 
llyeghur,  as  pledges  for  his  future 
fidelity. 

Notwithstanding  these  endeavours 
still  to  keep  him  £^n  the  throne,  and 
in  the  station  of  a  sovereign  prince, 
the  intensity  of  his  hatred  to  the 
British  n  tit  ion,  and  savage  desire  to 
murder  Mr.  Elphimstone,  precipitated 
a  rupture,  which,  if  longer  delayed, 
might  have  been  attended  with  a 
more  mischievous  result »  He  hnd 
trusted  to  the  co-operation  of  Sindia^ 
Ameer  Khan,  HoJcar,  and  the  Berar 
raja,  but  tlid  not  know  that  by  the 
skilful  distributions  of  the  British 
armies,  the  two  first  were  reducetl 
to  a  state  of  nullity.  In  the  spring  of 
1S17  matters  bad  proceeded  to  such 
an  extremity  that  a  war  appeared  in- 
evitable, but  his  fears  still  pro  domi- 
nated until  the  ]5th  November  of 
that  year,  on  which  inauspicious  day, 
having  mounted  his  horse,  be  joine<l 
his  army,  then  encamped  at  the  Par- 
butty  hill  to  the  south-west  of  Poena, 
which  proceeded  to  attack  the  resi- 
dency, from  which  the  resident  had 
just  time  to  escape.  All  the  houses 
of  which  it  contilsted  were  first  plun- 
dered and  then  set  on  (ire,  by  which 
atrocity  much  valuable  property  wafi 
destroyed,  and  along  witfi  it  Mr, 
El  phi  ns  tone's  tjooks  and  manuscripts 
were  destroyeil,  an  irreparable  loss  to 
India  and  the  British  nation.  Next 
day  tlic  Maharattas  were  attacked 
and  dcleated  by  the  forces  under 
Colonel  Burr,  and  also  in  another 
sharp  action  on  the  Kith  Novejuber, 
the  morning  after  which  thePesbwa's 
camp  wfti?  found  dcM?rtcd,  all  his 
tents  being  left  sum  ding,  and  one 
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i^aortnaiis  pin  namet!  Mtdia  Cali^  op 
the  ^eiu  (Icf! trover,  Findmg  himRcir 
lhii9  bnl!te({  and  defeated  by  mere 
iietpclimcnts,  the  Pcshwn  lost  all  con- 
fidence in  his  own  toUiiers,  and  never 
after  rose  tibove  the  character  of  n 
wandenng  nml  desponding  fugitive* 

Suhscqucnt  to  these  operations  nt 
Poonn,  Bfijerow  fled  south  townnls 
Sfittarn,  where  he  took  possession 
of  the  mjii  nod  his  family,  whom  he 
carried  along  with  hitn  in  hb  errntic 
flights,  east,  wc^t^  norths  and  souths 
to  escape  the  hot  pursuit  of  his  ene- 
mies. At  length,  after  suffbriof?  moch 
distress  and  nmny  surprises,  Generak 
Smithy  in  February  1818,  compelled 
Gokh  to  risk  a  cavulry  action  at 
Ashta,  in  which  that  dtstinguished 
commander  was  slain,  his  troops  de- 
feated, and  the  Sattora  r«ja  with  his 
family  captured.  From  hence  Bajc- 
row  with  the  shattered  remains  of 
bis  army  fled  north  towards  Can- 
deish ;  but  being  met  and  totaHy  dc^ 
feated  at  Soonee  by  Colonel  Adam, 
all  hi*  chiefs  deserted  bim  except 
Trimhuckjec,  Ram  Deen  (a  Fintlarv), 
the  Vinchoor  Cur  (oamed  Baloobnfiji 
and  the  widow  of  Gokla,  Tbta  dis- 
persion of  the  leaders  in  various  di- 
rections contributed  to  prolong  the 
escape  of  the  Peshwa^  as  they  misled 
his  pursuers,  and  rendered  it  impoH- 
sibie  to  diiftinguijih  the  true  line  of 
his  flight*  He  in  eoaseqncnce  re* 
mained  at  large  some  time  longer  in 
a  state  of  incessant  motion,  march- 
ing, eownter-m arching,  and  flying,  a 
mode  of  life  completely  at  variance 
with  the  slothful  and  luxurious  habits 
of  a  wealthy  Brahmin,  His  line  of 
march,  however,  had  been  iso  devioiis, 
that  his  pursuers  were  completely  at 
fault,  and  while  he  remained  uncap- 
tured,  the  delay  threatened  a  pro- 
tracted warfare,  with  all  its  attendant 
tumidt,  defalcation  of  revenue,  and 
enormous  military  expenditure^ 

Under  these  circumstances  it  hap- 
pened most  fortunately  that  the 
Peshwa  of  his  own  accord  made 
overtures  to  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who 
then  commanded  in  Malwa,  and 
whose  ascendant  over  the  minds  of 
the  natives  and  their  chiefs  was  uni- 


versal, A  negoc'miion  ensued,  whkh 
was  conducted  on  the  part  of  that 
officer  with  such  firmness  and  con- 
ciliatory addrciis,  that  after  much 
hesitation,  it  ended  in  Bajerow*s  re- 
nouncing all  sovereignity  for  ever  for 
himself  and  family,  and  surrendering 
himself  on  the  *ld  of  June  a 
prisoner  to  the  British  povemment, 
with  a  pension  of  eiRht  lacks  of  ru- 
pees per  annum*  This  chief's  alnli- 
cation  dissolved  at  once  the  whole 
Maharatta  confederacy,  and  broke  a 
charm  which  mere  force  was  not 
capable  of  eflbcting.  Nothing  eon  Id 
be  more  fortunate  than  such  an  early 
termination  of  the  war,  and  the  po* 
cuniary  sacrifice  raa<lc  to  obtain  it 
was  trifling,  compared  with  the  bene- 
fits that  ultimately  resulted  ;  all  feel- 
ings of  resentment  having  long  been 
disaruicd  by  the  abject  condition  to 
which  he  was  reduced.  Bit  too  r,  n 
place  of  Hindoo  pilgrimn^ej  only  a 
few  miles  distant  from  the  large  can- 
tonment of  C  awn  poor,  was  stibse- 
cjuenlly  fixed  on  for  the  future  resi- 
dence of  the  exiled  monarch,  to 
which  depot  he  was  accompanied  by 
the  Vinchoor  Cur  and  the  widow  of 
Gokia,  Here  he  bathes  daily  in  the 
Ganges,  indidges  in  the  high  living 
of  a  Brahmin,  maintains  three  ex- 

ryensive  sets  of  dancing  gSrls,  and 
ives  surrounded  by  low  sycophants 
and  intriguers. 

The  name  and  authority  of  Peshwa 
being  thus  annihilated,  with  the  re- 
servation of  certain  districts  for  the 
Sattara  family,  the  whole  of  the 
Poona  territories,  roughly  estimated 
at  50,000  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  four  millions,  were  occupied 
for  the  British  narion.  But  the  whole 
of  this  does  not  actually  belong  to 
the  British  government,  and  what 
does  belong  to  it  is  not  all  under  its 
direct  administr^^tion,  The  other 
possessors  are  the  Sattara  rnja,  the 
Colapoor  raja,  and  on  a  smaller  scale 
the  Nizam,  Sindia,  Hoi  car,  iheBei-ar 
raja,  and  the  Guicowar,  Angria,  the 
Punt  Sachem,  the  Prittie  Niddy^  the 
Putwurdens  and  other  jnghcerdars. 
If  all  expenses,  civil  and  mllitiiry, 
jaghires,  cessions,  claims,  &c,  were 
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ikJuctctl,  the  bolance  to  be  deriv- 
ed fro  en  our  Miiharatta  acqniKiiiona 
>would  in  a  great  measure  depend  on 
sdpertor  miwwgijmefit,  Ibe  whole  re* 
venae  irnmeLliacely  after  the  conquest 
haviitg  i>een  abiiorbed  by  tbe  citrrent 
csepcnditure. 

Contrary  to  cKpef^tatbii,  on  the 
fir^t  conquest  o(  ihc  Mdioratla 
country,  cnaiesi  were  fmind  of  ttmch 
rarer  oceurretice  than  in  the  Conv 
psk  ny 's  o  I  d  provinces.  Th  e  toni  i j)  on- 
est  was  murder,  from  Tcvcn^  ail- 
nmlated  by  jealousy »  diajiiiEes  ftbout 
landed  property,  and  frequently  about 
village  rank  and  dignity*  TKc  Breb^ 
ininsj  ^'ho  have  long  condnrted  tbe 
eoiirts  of  justice,  are  an  intristiing* 
lying,  corrupt,  unprincipled  race, 
wben  in  power  cooily  unfed  ing  and 
systematically  oppresatve,  nmd  now 
generally  di  scon  tent  edi  The  Malia- 
ratta  military  chiefs  are  gcner^Hj 
eoarae,  tgitornnt,  and  rapficiott^,  and 
BO  much  resend>le  their  common  sol- 
diers that  they  might  change  places 
without  much  striking  the  obaer- 
vatton  of  a  European.  Of  all  these 
classes,  however,  we  only  sec  the 
worst  specimens ;  and  were  they  again 
reduced,  in  the  time  of  Aureiig* 
lebe,  to  a  stale  of  freebooting  des- 
petition  J  they  might  become  the 
most  dangerous  opponents  that  Asia 
«:ould  produce  Hgain^it  tbe  valour  and 
discipline  of  Eurofie*  The  Maba- 
ratta  peasantry  have  still  a  pride  in 
the  former  triuinpbs  of  their  nation, 
and  retain  j»onie  ambition  to  partake 
in  military  exploits ;  but  althougb 
circuniatanceit  might  agam  turn  them 
into  sioIdierB  and  robbers,  their  present 
habits  are  frugal,  aober ,  and  indua- 
trious.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Ma- 
harattaa  as  a  notion  arc  inferior  to 
their  Mahometlan  netghbonrs  in 
knowled^  and  civilization,  in  spirit, 
geiieroBvty,  and  perhaps  in  courage  ; 
but  they  are  less  tainted  with  pride, 
insolence,  tyranny*  efleminacy  and  dc^ 
bftuchery  ;  less  violentj  less  bigotied, 
and,  except  while  collected  in  annies 
OQ  foreign  service,  more  peaceable, 
mild,  and  humane. 

No  territory  of  similar  extent  in 
India  coaiaiiied  so  many  fortresses  as 


I  hit  which  belonged  to  the  Pcshwa. 
Besidea  thirty  - five  forts  ceded  by  the 
treaty  of  Poona  \m  had  UH  forts  at  the 
breaking outof  thewarof  1^18,  exclu- 
sive of  those  held  by  tbe  independent 
chiefs  stnd  jaghiredars.  When  acquired 
by  the  British,  it  l^ecanie  necessary  to? 
destroy  all  ihsit  were  not  actually  of 
inilitary  or  political  importance,  Icatt 
they  shciotd  become  tbe  refuge  of 
inburgents  and  bill  bamiitti. 

The  country  conquered  from  I  he 
Mahanittas,  with  ihc  exception  of 
the  princi|mlity  of  Suttiira,  and  some 
other  smnller  J>ortlon8,  which  still 
remained  under  native  chiefs,  wan  di* 
vided  into  several  large  districts,  e*ch 
under  the  management  of  a  smgle 
officer,  generally  a  tmlitary  one,  with 
the  title  of  collector,  bnt  exerciaing 
also  til*  functions  of  jitdgc  of  circuit 
and  magifltrate  ;  while  over  all  thcsr 
the  chief  commisaioner  re  siding  at 
Poofia,  with  a  collector  under  him, 
superintends  the  difficult  districts, 
and  makes  an  annual  circuit  through 
the  greater  part  of  them, — ( EfpMn- 

Capi,  Duff  Qrmif,  Tone,  the  Mttrqnit 
iif  Ilatfifigt,  Bishop  Ife&crt  Mahi^ 
Eeiid  Punt^  Lord  Vulmiia^  i^c.) 

MA«ivvtT.tv  Gtj>jGA»— A  river  of 
Ceylon,  which  riseii  in  I  be  Neurael- 
lia  mountains,  and  Howing  through 
the  I'^lley  of  Kotcnalc^  juins  at  Pat- 
bege  a  small  branch  which  has  its 
source  in  Adam's  Peak,  and  esteemed 
the  main  branch  bv  the  natives,  ft 
afterwards  passes  the  town  of  Candy^ 
thence  to  the  plains  of  Bintenney  (a 
distance  not  exceeding  thirty  milefi) ; 
it  hurries  down  a  decent  of  more  tlwu 
one  thousand  feet  perpendicular,  re- 
ceiTing  by  the  way  an  acceseio  n  ofm  an y 
watera^  At  Bintenney  (where  it  ha* 
reached  the  base  of  the  mountains)  it 
attains  it.4  greatest  magnitude,  being 
*^40  f(i€t  broad  when  the  depth  of 
water  at  the  focd  is  five  feet*  After 
its  arrival  in  the  plain  it  subdivides 
into  branches,  of  which  the  principal, 
160  years  ago,  ia  supposed  to  have 
jointtd  the  sea  ntar  Cattiar,  hut  at 
present  it  i^embogties  by  the  Virgal 
branch  between   Trincomdet  and 


Butlcalao.  It  might  prubably  he  ren- 
dered n^viguMe  &t  Bint  en  ney,  but  at 
present  it^  diaatid  b  so  obMructid 
by  s^siiUmikii^  m  ia  be  impractaable 
even  ior  boats* — {D^vtf^ 

Ma  UK  f  mnMt  a  fithj,  —  A  town 
in  the  province  of  Muliibart  nml  for- 
merly the  |>ritici|>iil  French  sctt^e- 
nient  on  that  coast.  Lau  ll**  -i^ 
N,.  Ion.  75*  36'  This  pbce  is 
finely  siituateti  on  a  high  ground  on 
the  auuth  side  of  a  river,  where  it 
joins  tJie  sea,  the  site  being  in  every 
respect  preferable  to  that  of  the 
neighbouring  British  settlement  dt 
Tellicherry,  It  may  be  here  remark- 
ed j  that  generally  all  the  spots  se- 
lected by  the  French  for  tl>e  estahliah- 
uient  of  their  fuctories  were,  in  point 
of  local  circumstances  and  geogra- 
phical situnlion,  much  superior  to 
those  chose II  by  the  English.  The 
latter  appear  to  have  been  inAnenced 
by  the  temporary  resort  of  coro- 
mcrcc,  while  the  first  were  guided 
hy  more  enlarged  viewa,  which  to 
them,  however,  never  had  any  bene- 
ficial result.  The  river  at  Mahe  is 
navigable  for  boats  a  con^iiderable 
way  inland,  and  hi  fair  weather  smni! 
crjift  can  with  great  safety  pass  the 
bar.  The  town  has  been  neat,  and 
many  of  the  houses  good ;  but  the 
whole  was  in  a  decaying  state  until 
the  British  commercial  residency  was 
removed  to  this  port  from  Telli- 
cherry.  The  principal  export  is  pep- 
per, the  staple  commodity  of  the  pro- 
yince, 

Mahe  was  settled  by  the  French 
in  A.D.  17^2;  but  captured  by  the 
British  forces  under  ftfajor  Hector 
Munro,  in  1761,  It  wa-s  restored  at 
the  peace  of  Paris,  in  17^3;  again 
taken  in  1793^  and  again  restored  at 
the  peace  of  1815.— Buckamn, 
Oritte,  ^c*) 

Ma  H  EI  D  POO  a, — small  town  in 
the  province  of  Malwa,  twenly-fonr 
miles  north  from  Oojein;  lat-  23°  29^ 
N.,  Ion.  75°  E,  This  place  stands 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sepra  river, 
1^600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
and  in  1820  contained  348  housesj 
when^  with  the  perguiinalj  attached, 


it  yielded  to  Holear  a  revenue  of 
)  ,3y*ii4t#  rnpeeji*  The  fort  stamb  on 
the  high  banks  of  the  Sepra,  but  it 
hm  no  dilch,  and  the  wall  has  never 
been  completed^ 

On  the  21  St  December  1817,  th& 
army  nominally  commaiidcd  by  Mol* 
har  Row  Ilolcar,  but  in  reality  byt 
Gbulfoor  Khan,  and  other  refractory 
PiUau  chiefs,  was  totally  routed  by 
the  British  forcesi  tinder  Sir  Thomaa 
HisJop,  with  the  (ossofali  tlieir  ar- 
tillery. The  Britkh  casualties  in  the 
battle  were  very  severe,  amounting 
to  174  killed,  and  604  wounded  — 
i  Public  MS*  DiicumetUs^  M^cdm^ 

M A  ] IE ^  A  con siderab  1  e  town ^ 
with  a  small  fort  annexed,  in  tha 
province  of  Aurungabad,  situated: 
near  the  northern  extremity  of  Bora- 
bay,  mid  having  a  ferry  for  crossing 
to  Bandorai  In  the  island  of  Salsette> 
Liit.  19°  N,,  Ion*  7^  08'  E,  At 
this  place  there  is  a  tomb  of  a  Mar 
homedan  saint,  with  a  mosque  at- 
tached to  it.  ilere  is  also  a  Portu- 
guese church,  and  college  of  Roman 
Catholic  priests.  In  1816,  Mahim, 
Worley,  and  their  dependent  vil- 
lages, contained  lo,f>18  inhabitants, 

MAHiiuDPooii. — A  town  in  the 
province  of  Bengal,  district  of  Jes- 
sore,  seventy-five  miles  N.E»  from 
Calcutta;  Jat.  ^  U^^^Iqu,  89» 

Ma  k  m  ltd  s  Ff  r  f Mah  m  udshMj.  — 
A  zemindary  in  the  province  of  Ben- 
district  of  Jesaore,  which  was 
formerly  entirely  surroimded  by  that 
of  Hajcshahy.  In  1784  it  contained 
844  square  miies,  and  had  been  held 
by  the  Brahmin  family  of  Deo  from 
the  time  of  the  soubahdar  JafSer 
Kban,  Like  the  rest  of  southern 
Bengal,  it  Is  inter  sheeted  by  ioniuu*^* 
rable  branches  of  the  Gan^^es^  and 
eligibly  situated  for  inland  cncuraerce* 
In  some  spots*  the  mulberry  is  culti- 
vated, but  rice  and  esculents  are  its 
staple  commodities. — {J,  Gran  it 

Mah  OA  A,  —  An  ancient  city  in 
the  province  of  AHahabad,  but  at 
present  mostly  in  ruins;  28  milea 
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S.W,  from  BrttrJn;  Iftl.  25^  20' N., 
Ion,  79^  E*  Around  (his  town 
many  temples,  tomhft,  and  other  ves- 
tiges of  former  magnificence  are  scaU 
tcred,  iind  on  the  rocky  height  above 
the  lown  are  the  reiunina  of  a  fortreas« 
III  the  neighbourhood  there  is  a  large 
tank,  formed  by  raiatng  a  vast  em- 
bankment of  large  granite  Btones 
across  a  vollej'  from  hill  to  hill,  where 
during  the  rains  a  body  of  water  two 
niiles  in  circumference  accumulates* 
According  to  Hindoo  tmditioit  Ma- 
hoba  was  a  town  of  note,  and  capital 
of  a  dynasty  ^o  earl  v  as  A.D  J  ilHt^, 
when  It  was  capturctj  by  the  raja  of 
Delhi* — {Filzchrcftc^t  Fmnkiin^  ^c) 

Mahomov  ( Mahomedi), — A  town 
in  the  province  of  Oude,  fifty-eight 
miles  from  Bareilyj  kt,  £7°  58' 
N,,  Ion.  8(r  5'  E.  ^ 

MAaoiTEDPOoa.— A  small  town  m 
the  province  of  Candcish,  eircar  of 
Beejtighur,  fifteen  miles  travellmg 
distance  from  Bheekunganm.  In  A.T>. 
1820  it  contained  220  hoiJ!ieJs,  and 
1,037  inhabitants, — {Malcoim^  ^c*) 

Mahona. — A  town  in  the  Agra 
province  south  of  the  Chumbulp  thir- 
ly-fonr  miles  S,W,  fromGualior; 
lat.  25*^  a4'  N,,  Ion.  77^  W 

Mahore,— A  district  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bern r,  situated  pnrlly  among 
tbeScsflchill  mountains,  and  describ- 
ed by  Abu  I  Fazei,  in  A.  IX  but 
respecting  which  in  modern  times 
ficarceij'  any  thing  is  known.  The 
town  of  Mahore  is  situated  anion^ 
the  hills  abovcMnentioned,  to  the 
sontb  of  the  Pavn  Gunga  river ;  hit, 
10*^  54'  N,,  lon/7tS''  8'  K,  100  miles 
S,S.E,from  Ellichpoor. 

Maiiowu — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vmce  of  Allahabad,  forty-two  miles 
north  from  Juanpoor;  lat.  26*  SO'N., 
Ion*  83^  E, 

Ma  h  a  b  a  j  eg  lt  n  g  e  (  Mah  a  Rftja 
GattjJ, — A  small  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bengal,  district  of  Purneah, 
thirty  miles  N.E.  from  the  town  of 
Pyrneah ;  lat,  2(r  4'       Ion.  Sr  57' 


MAUTLn, — A  town  in  the  Onjcrat 
provinccj  a  noted  re«idcnce  of  Bliatts 
and  Bharotts,  four  miles  S.S,W.  from 
Kairai  lat  2^  44'  N.,  Ion.  7^  47'  E. 

Mahy  OB  MnvERma  f^wuAj^, 
fgh This  river  has  its  source  in  a 
small  plain  five  miles  west  of  Amje- 
rah,  and  shortly  after  i>assing  Bho- 
pawer,  pursues  a  northerly  conrsej 
until  it  reaches  the  confines  of  Ba- 
pr,  where  the  boundary  hi!h  give 
It  a  sudden  turn  westward  past  RIon- 
gaa^.  It  is  Hubfiequently  diverted 
from  this  direction  by  the  mountains 
of  Mewar,  which  bend  it  nouth,  which 
course  it  pursue^  with  little  de- 
viation, until  it  joins  the  gulf  of 
Cambay,  after  a  winding  course  of 
about  380  miles.  Although  it  flows 
through  so  great  an  extent  of  coun- 
try, the  mass  of  its  waters  never  at- 
tain any  navigable  depth  until  within 
about  fifteen  miles  of  its  mouth. — 

Mahy  Kauhta  ( or  M^hw  Kaun^ 
ia). — A  fi*ical  ami  militoVy  division 
thns  named  in  the  province  of  Gu- 
jcrat,  not  confined,  however,  to  the 
bimks  of  the  Mil hy  river,  but  stretch- 
ing about  lli^  miles  along  the  north- 
ern frontier  of  the  province,  where 
it  is  bounded  by  a  chain  of  monn- 
taias^.  This  is  a  hilly  traet^  eontatn- 
ing  forests  of  great  extent,  intersect^ 
ed  by  nianv  streams,  near  the  lianks 
of  w  hich  the  country  is  of  very  diffi- 
eidt  access,  on  account  of  the  tieep 
intricate  ravines  and  thick  jungles, 
which  have  ennfaled  the  wild  inhabi- 
taifts  to  maintain  their  independence 
lunidst  the  revolutions  of  the  sur- 
rounding communities.  Towards  the 
south  the  country  ii  more  cleared, 
and  the  ^it reams  nnite  to  form  the 
Sanbermatty  and  Mahy. 

At  present  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  [his  territory  acknowledges 
subjection  and  pays  tribute  cither  to 
the  British  government  or  to  the 
Guieowar,  The  inhabitants  mostly 
eonaiat  of  Rajpoots,  Coolies,  and 
Muckwaricfi,  the  remainder  Marwa- 
ricfl  and  Gujeratles,  The  first  re- 
semble their  caste  in  Kajpootana; 
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tliesotxml  liveinoMl)  in  thcjunglcsi 
the  thiril  wrc  Cwlii^ii  notriUmll^  can- 
vcricil  to  li>c  fmih  of  Mali 0111  t-d,  h\il 
Bcarcvly  altered  in  rites  or  njnnfjcrij, 
and  are  chk-fly  found  in  the  souih- 
eastern  Quarter  of  the  Mahy  Kaunta* 

In  A  J}.  tliis  territory  con- 

tjiincd  ttbout  12]  chiefs,  uis.  U  Raj- 
pooLs^  7Q  CooUes,  31  Muckwories, 
and  other  indc^iendent  Mahoit^edatifl, 
The  most  consiideralitc  is  the  raja 
of  Ederj  sprung  frotn  the  Joiulpoor 
family,  and  poii^essed  of  a  principa- 
lity' yielding  about  four  lacks  of  ru- 
pees per  annum ;  the  next  iti  the  mjn 
tjf  Lnnnwara  ;  the  rcjit  arc  pettychiets, 
the  lords  of  from  one  to  fifty  Tillages. 
Although  t) 0 m i ntd  1  y  tribu tariea,  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  ever 
thoroughly  ^ubdtied  either  by  the 
Moj^nls  or  M^lmratiai.  In  IH20  the 
Guleow^ar  made  over  his  share  of  the 
nmnagement  of  the  Mahy  Kannta  to 
the  Britisdi  government;  the  chiefs 
engaged  to  ab&tuin  from  plundering, 
and  to  act  a^fnn  plnnderers;  to 
give  up  eriminalH,  refrain  from  pri- 
vate warfare^  disimi^i  foreign  niert'C- 
narics,  refer  all  dtapnte*  to  tlie  supu* 
rior  power,  and  live  Uke  hoiiest  men* 

A  large  proportion  of  the  lower 
cliiB^es  here  are  Coolies  or  BheeU, 
for  they  are  called  by  both  runner  in- 
distrhuinatcly-  They  are  of  diminu- 
tive i^tatnrc,  hut  with  countenances 
tixpressive  both  of  liveliness  and  cun- 
nin-;,  They  wear  mmsll  t urban and 
always  carry  a  bamboo  bow,  with  a 
quiver  of  arrows.  They  arc  dcticribed 
aa  active  and  hardy,  incredibly  pa- 
tient of  thirst,  hun^a-r,  and  fatigue, 
vigilant  and  cnterpHzing,  fertile  In 
expedicnia,  secret  in  tlieir  move- 
ments, aad  admirably  calculated  for 
night  attack surprises,  and  ambus- 
cades. They  are  naturally  timid, 
yet  on  some  occasions  have  shewn 
eJttraordinary  boldness  in  their  at- 
tacks, even  on  British  stations.  On 
tho  other  hand,  they  delight  in  pluii^ 
der,  are  averse  to  regular  industry, 
addicted  to  inebriety,  and  quarrel- 
some w  h  en  i  ivtu  ^  ica  ted ,  Thct  r  n  u  m- 
bera  can  scarcely  be  guessed  at»  The 
wlmlc  of  the  wild  parts  of  Gnjerat 
and  Malwo^  all  (he  uiouutainons 


tracts  in  Canduish  and  Derar,  together 
with  the  range  of  ghauts  and  ita 
neighbourhood  as  far  south  as  Foona^ 
are  occupied  by  Bheels  and  CooKea. 
Jt  ha;»  been  calculated  that  there  arc 
66,000  in  the  Kaira  clic^trict,  where 
they  are  not  particularly  nuutcrous, 
and  the  aggregate  must  consequently 
be  considerable.  Were  they  united, 
their  nuiiiberst  would  certainly  lie  for- 
midable; but  ahhou|;h  the  Coolies 
have  a  strong  fellow-feeling  for  each 
other,  they  never  think  of  themselves 
combined  as  a  nation,  and  have  never 
yet  made  connuoo  c^iuse  to  oppose 
an  ex  ler  nal   enemy , — ( Ei pktnti  o/u-, 

^tAitkveic  fMndhucaJ.^K  district 
in  the  province  of  Hyderabad,  situ- 
ated to  the  north  of  the  capital,  and 
intersected  by  the  Manjera  river. 
The  town  of  Maiihick  fitands  in  lat. 
lb^5'N-,  ion.  7»''  ii4'  E.,  fifty-three 
nides  north  from  Ilyderiftbad, 

M.viiiKRn. — A  small  division  of  the 
Berar  province,  situated  above  the 
ghauts,  between  the  twentieth  and 
twt;ikty-first  decrees  of  north  latitude. 
The  town  of  Maihker  stand Ji  among 
the  hills  to  the  north  of  the  Pavo 
Gunga  river;  lat. i^O^ U' N.,  Ion.  JtP 
E.,  forty  ..seven  miles  E.N.E,  from 
Jalna» 

Mai  lcott a  f  Atmlcoia^). — A  town 
in  the  Mysore  province,  situated  on 
a  high  rocky  hill,  con  nn  am  ding  a  view 
of  a  valley  watered  by  the  Cavery, 
seventeen  miles  north  from  Seringa- 
patam  :  bt,  l^m'N.y  lon.Tr  4^JE- 
The  town  b  open,  well-built,  and 
paved,  and  contains  several  pagodnH^ 
besides  bow  lies  and  choultries.  The 
most  striking  edifice  is  a  temple  de- 
dicated to  Narasingha^or  the  man  tior, 
which  covers  the  highest  pinnacle  ot' 
the  tnountain,  and  is  approached  by  a 
Maircasc  cut  in  the  rock,  and  orna- 
mented at  intervals  with  smaller  tem- 
ples atnl  arches.  The  Iai*ge  temple, 
dedicateil  u>  Chillapulla  Rayu,  is  a 
square  building  of  great  dimensions^ 
entirely  surrounded  by  a  colonnade^ 
the  cohimns  of  which  are  nearly  t«ii 
feet  high.  The  structure,  ai  it  stauds. 
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ia  Bald  to  have  been  put  mio  its  fire^ 
went  form  by  Rama  Anuja  Acliarya, 
who  In  gen  erally  su  pposed  t o  h  av  e  1 1  v  ed 
about  A*D.  1000;  but  the  spot  is  in- 
debted for  Us  sauciitj  to  an  incarna* 
tion  of  Krishoa,  under  the  name  of 
Chillapulla  RajB)  who  is  said  to  hftTc 
honoured  this  scene  with  hia  preaetice, 
and  some  of  his  advent ures* 

Tlie  great  tank  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  sur- 
rounded by  buiidiiiga  for  the  accom- 
modation of  reU^ous  persons.  The 
tmtives  believe  that  cv<try  year  the 
waters  of  the  Ganj^cg  are  miracu- 
lously conveyed  to  it  by  subterraneous 
passages.  The  jewels  belon|fing  to 
the  great  temple  are  very  vakiable, 
and  even  Tippoo  Sullan  was  afraid 
to  seiie  them. — {Ftdiarious  F.  Bu- 
chanan, ^c) 

Maika* — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Mfllwtt,  per^nnah  ofAshta,  from 
which  town  it  is  distant  eleven  miles. 
In  1820  itcontaineil  500  houses,  and 
belonged  to  the  nabob  of  BhopauL 

MAHta  (or  MhmnJ. — See  Mxa- 

MxiiOY.^ — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Guudwana^  thiity  miles  north 
from  Ellichpoor;  la!;gl'*3B'N,,  Ion. 

Maisiy  (M^henJ. — A  town  in 
the  province  of  Bahar,  district  of 
Sarun,  fifty- two  miles  north  from 
Patna ;  lat.  3^  W  N.,  Ion.  85*>  lO'E. 

Maithila, — See  TfRHooT. 

Maitwarah. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Malwa,  pergdnnah  of  Sone- 
kntchp  which  in  contained  400 

housefi,  and  belonged  to  Sindia  ;  Jat, 
ST  fi^'N.,  Ion.  7<5*  35' E. 

■  Majltu*^ — See  Assam, 

Majub. — By  this  name  U  distin- 
bed  that  large  portion  of  the 
£a  province  tying  to  the  east  of 
the  main  trunk  of  the  Indus^  and 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Goo  nee 
branch  of  the  Indus,  continued  un- 
der various  appellations,  through  the 
great  salt  morass  called  the  Runn, 
ta  the  ioa;  and  baunded  oil  the 


south-east  by  Guteh,  Respecting  the 
interior  of  this  geographical  subdivi' 
sion  scarcely  any  thing  is  known,  the 
only  portion  w&  yet  explored  being 
that  which  lies  contiguous  to  the 
banks  of  the  Goonec,  from  near  Hy* 
derabad  to  Ahbunder,  along  which 
many  amall  villages  are  scattered, 
with  considerable  appearances  of  cul- 
tivation. The  surface  is  level,  and 
the  soil  has  a  strong  saline  tendency, 
untii/at  the  south-east  corner  ,it  do 
generates  to  a  salt  morass, 

MAKEWAnA*^ — Airmail  town  In  the 

F)rovincc  of  Delhi,  division  of  Sir- 
und,  within  five  miles  of  the  Sutulcje 
river,  the  course  of  which,  fifty  years 
ago,  ran  dose  to  its  walls,  but  has 
since  lakeiv  a  more  northerly  three- 
tion;  laU  30^50'N.,  Ion.  76^  !0^B., 
twenty-one  miles     from  Ludeeanna* 


PROVINCE  OF  MALABAR. 

( Afala^avarf  ike  rtgion  qf  Malabar.) 

This  region  extends  along  the 
western  coast  of  India  from  Cape 
Comorin  to  the  river  Chandraghiri, 
in  bt.  JS°  30'N. ;  but  the  term  is 
often  erroneously  applied  to  the 
whole  tract  of  country  from  Bombay 
to  the  southern  extremity.  The  pro- 
vince of  Malabar  is  a  distinct  portion 
of  the  coast  to  which  this  designation 
is  appropriated,  the  otlier  modem 
subdivisions  being  Cochin  and  Tra- 
vancore ;  but  in  Hindoo  geographical 
systems  the  whole  region  is  denomi- 
nated Kerala,  The  Malabar  language 
extends  as  far  north  as  Neelisuram, 
where  commences  the  country  of 
Tulaya  (misnamed  Canara)  and  the 
Tulava  language.  In  some  ancient 
tables,  Tulava  is  considered  n  sub- 
divison  of  Kerala,  which  is  said  to 
have  extended  from  Gankarna  round 
Cape  Comorin  to  the  river  Tumbra- 
purni,  in  Tinnevelly.  !t  is  mentioned 
by  Marco  Polo  in  A,D.  What 
immediately  follows  under  this  head 
relates  chiefly  to  the  modem  British 
province  of  Mnlabarj  which  compre- 
hends several  sections  of  country  not 
strictly  belonging  to  the  Hindoo  re* 
gjion  of  that  Dame ;  but  &  very  large 
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proportion  of  the  slntiBttcal  obisen  a* 
iknm,  uui  of  tlie  descriptions  of  the 
^■■"iierB,  cusiomfi,  inatitotions,  Scc,^ 
equdlj  apjilicftble  to  the  terri- 
tories of  Cochin  and  Tro%iMK*crt'e, 
ami  arc  referred  to  when  thcBe  coun* 
Iriefi  are  delineated. 

According  to  Mr.  Thnckcra?,  the 
Brill  ah  dbtrict  of  Malabar  con  tains 
«quare  milcfi,  of  which  WynoadI 
"W^tifnes  sfjunre  miles,  and  ft 

poFtMMi  of  Cochin  7^*^*  The  countries 
'Of  Malatiar  nnd  Cftfiara  lie  iinmedi^ 
♦telj  below  the  western  ghauts,  Bnd 
€h«  eea  in  every  where  in  sight. 
These  eountrie*  nre  oompftratlvely 
low,  bnt  broken,  and  much  inter- 
aperaed  with  buck-water,  rivers,  and 
es tensive  ravine*,  shaded  with  forest 
tnd  jungle,  Mnd  thickly  poptilatcd  ; 
for  the  ypland  i*  barren,  and  it  h  in 
the  ravinefl  And  on  the  margin  a  of 
rivers  that  the  inhabitants  reside* 
In  the  month  of  February  the  low 
country  becomes  excessively  hot,  and 
the  vapoyra  and  eKhabtions  30  dense, 
thai  it  is  difficult  to  di^tinf^niah  ob- 
jects at  the  distance  of  five  mile«, 
which  curious  process  mny  be  viewed 
from  the  tops  of  the  mountains  when 
the  cold  is  scarcely  supportable.  The 
heat  increasing  during  the  monthti  of 
March  and  April,  a  prodsgiouB  quan- 
itty  of  this  aerml  mdstnrels  collected, 
*  which  remains  day  and  night  in  a 
floating  state,  cornet i men  ascending 
nearly  to  the  tons  of  the  mountains, 
where  it  is  checked  by  the  cold ;  but 
descending  immediately,  is  again  rari- 
fied,  and  becomes  vapour  before  it 
can  reach  the  earth,  in  this  state 
of  buoyant  perturbation  it  continues 
until  the  setting  in  of  the  monsoon, 
when  the  whole  is  condensed  into 
ruin ;  some  falling  on  the  low  coun* 
try,  some  among  the  mountains,  and 
what  escapes  is  blown  across  My- 
sore,  immediately  over  ihc  Seringa- 
fifttam  valley. 

The  British  province  of  Malabar, 
extending  almost  900  miles  along  the 
sea-coast,  may  be  divided  into  two 
portions.  By  far  the  most  extensive 
consists  of  low  hills  separated  by 
narrow  vallies,  and  from  the  Ghauts 
this  always  extends  a  considerable 


distance  to  the  westward,  and  some- 
times even  to  the  sea.  The  hrTl8  are 
seldom  of  any  considerable  height,  and 
in  genera!  have  steep  sides  with  level 
sommifs.  The  indes  possess  the  best 
ifoil,  and  arc  in  many  pla(7es  formed 
into  terraces.  The  summits,  bare 
in  many  parts  especiallv  towards  the 
north,  expose  to  view  large  surfaces 
of  rock.  The  vollep  ha^e  in  general 
rivulets  that  drain  off  the  superfluous 
water,  but  in  some  places  the  decH* 
nation  is  not  sufficient^  and  d urine 
the  rainy  season  the  ground  isf  much 
overflowed.  The  soil  in  these  valliea 
is  extremely  fertile. 

The  second  portion  of  Malabar 
consists  of  poor  sandy  soil,  and  h 
confined  to  the  plain  on  the  sea^ 
const,  seldom  above  three  miles  wide, 
and  in  genera!  not  so  much.  Near 
the  low  hills  these  plains  are  most 
level  and  best  fitted  for  the  rice  cul- 
tivation. Nearer  the  sea  they  arc 
more  unequal  in  their  surface  and 
rise  into  low  downs,  admirably  adapt' 
ed  for  the  coco* nut  tree.  This  divi- 
sion of  the  province  is  wonder  fully 
intersected  by  inlets  of  the  sea,  which 
often  run  for  ^reat  lengihs  parallel  to 
the  coast,  rcceiring  the  various  moun- 
tain streams,  and  communicating  with 
the  ocean  by  narrow  and  shallow 
openings.  In  other  parts,  where  there 
are  none  of  these  salt  inlets,  the  low 
lands  within  the  downs  on  the  sea- 
coast  are  in  the  rainy  season  to- 
tally overflowed;  for  the  fresh  water 
has  then  no  vent,  and  must  conse- 
quently stagnate  until  it  gradually 
evaporates.  As  it  dries  op  it  leaves 
the  sands  fit  for  some  particular  kind* 
of  rice;  and  it  is  probably  owing 
to  this  cultivation  that  the  stagnant 
wasters  do  not  injure  the  salubrity  of 
the  air ;  for  Malabar,  generally,  may 
be  c^s teemed  a  healthy  country.  The 
rivers  and  mountain  streams  are  here 
very  numerous,  but  on  account  of 
the  vicinity  of  the  Western  Ghauts 
to  the  sea,  their  courses  are  very 
lihort.  Few  of  the  rivers  Have  any 
peculiar  appellation,  each  being 
named  after  the  most  remarkable 
place  near  to  which  it  flows.  In  the 
Imadu  district,  gold  dust  is  collected 
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in  tlic  river  that  passes  Nibmbar, 
and  is  a  braiich  of  the  strcaiii  that 
fait^  into  the  tiea.  al  Ptim panada. 

Tlierc  is  a  ^rcat  deal  of  valuflblc 
iGtik  timbuf  about  Mauarghuut,  but 
buiug  remote  from  a  navigublc  river, 
the  expense  of  men  and  elephants 
ibr  transporting  k,  even  a  hhon  dis- 
tance^ would  be  too  great  to  admit 
of  pro6t^  Besiides  thls^  the  forests 
nre  chiinicd  by  the  Nairs,  who  pre- 
tci>d  to  pronrietary  right  in  the  sod 
iind  trees,  wiiidij  whether  well  found- 
ed or  not,  they  have  actually  exer- 
cised, by  Belling  und  mortgaging  the 
treesi  to  Mo  pi  ay  uierchantsi*  The 
Kandal-wood  l&  not  produced  in 
Malabar ;  but  as  the  greater  part 
{^rowa  immediately  above  the  Weiit- 
ern  Ghauts,  all  that  is  produced  to- 
wards the  sources  of  the  Cavcry 
ought  to  come  through  Malabar  as 
the  nearest  sea- coast,  Thiw  sandal- 
wood is  of  the  best  quality,  but  the 
few  trees  found  within  the  lindts  of 
the  province  arc  totally  devoid  of 
smell.  The  brab-pabn  h  no  abund- 
ant about  Falighaut,  that  the  jagury 
prepared  from  tt  commonly  htiih  at 
^.7ld.  per  cwt.,  and  wilh  proper 
care  an  excellent  spirit  might  be  ex- 
trmcted. 

Many  varieties  of  rice  &re  culti- 
vated according  to  noil  and  season^ 
the  whole  chiefly  watered  by  the  pe- 
riodical rains.  The  inhabitunt.'i  plough 
but  liupcrficially,  burn  the  roots  and 
grass  turned  up,  aud  manure  wilh 
tighesaud  leaves;  in  some  pmi^  with 
snit  mud.  The  seed  i^  sown  from 
Marc! I  to  July,  but  amstly  in  April 
and  May ;  the  harvest  is  reaped  from 
July  to  January.  Sonie  lands  are  bald 
to  return  only  three,  some  sixteen  of 
ihe  seed  [jcnded ;  on  sonic  I im da  tw  o, 
on  others  three  crops  are  produced 
annually.  The  first  crop  may  be  sown 
in  April ;  after  a  month  it  is  weeded, 
and  m  four  months  the  grain  is  ripe, 
having  undergone  altogether  three 
weedings.  The  second  croji  is  plough- 
ed from  July  to  Scptemlier,  in  a  month 
is  iraspl anted,  is  weeded  twice,  and 
ripe  in  three  months.  For  the  third 
crop  (which  is  probably  too  many) 
ihey  plough  aad  £Kiw  iu  Becenibcr  and 


January,  weed  every  month,  and  for 
want  of  waicr  are  obSigeif  to  have  re- 
course to  small  rcgervoirs  of  water* 
The  dry  cultivation  jei  of  little  im- 
portance. The  aoil  on  the  hill^i  is 
gravelly  and  stony;  that  along  the 
coast  a  sandy,  light,  poor  soil  |  about 
the  ghauts  rather  more  mixed  with 
rich  vegetable  mould.  The  heavy 
rains  of  Malabar  and  Canara  seem 
to  tear  away  the  soil  antl  leave  no^ 
thing  but  loose  stones  and  sand  on 
the  hills.  Some  valleys  are  very  rich, 
because  they  become  receritactes  for 
the  fine  particles  of  mould  which 
St  Of*  when  they  can  be  carried  no 
further;  but  on  the  whole  the  soil  of 
the  province  is  poor, 

Some  good  coco-nut  trees,  well 
taken  care  ol\  will  yield  5 (JO  nuts, 
while  others,  in  a  bad  soil  and  neg- 
lected, will  not  produce  a  do^eu.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  in  Malabar 
there  arc  three  millions  of  coco-nut 
trees ;  but  it  is  an  absurd  attempt  for 
a  sovereign  to  count  the  nuts  of  a 
whole  province.  At  present  one- 
third  of  the  tiUp[>osed  gross  produce 
is  taken  as  a  tree-tax  ;  but  as  the 
inhabitants  always  conceal  a  great 
deal,  probably  not  more  than  one^ 
fifth  h  realized  by  government. 
Black  pepper  has  long  been  the  chief 
article  of  European  export  from 
Malabar,  principally  to  Eurojje  direct, 
or  to  Bombay  and  China,  for  which 
last- mentioned  market  many  articles 
the  produce  of  Malabar  are  fiecuU- 
arly  suited.  The  remainder  is  chiefly 
extJorted  by  native  traders  to  the 
boy  of  Bengal,  Sural,  Cutch,  Sinde, 
and  to  other  countries  in  the  north- 
wee  t  of  In  din,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  goe^  to  the  Arabian  mer- 
chants of  Muscat,  Mocha,  liodeida^ 
and  Aden. 

In  Mflbbar  this  plant  is  chiefly 
propagated  Ity  cuttings,  ajid  recjuires 
much  care  while  young,  as  during 
the  hut  season  it  must  be  watered, 
and  its  roots  sheltered  by  leaves. 
Jt  is  supjjorted  by  jack  trees,  which 
produce  their  own  (>eculiar  fruit,  and 
al!brd  some  noun^ihrnent  to  the 
pepper  vine,  which  bears  about  the 
fourth  or  fifth  year,  and  yields  from 
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llifee  to  seven  pounds  weigh ac- 
cording to  ctrcymsCanee^.  Govern- 
itient  takej!  a  share  of  the  supposed 
prof!iice,  which  Ukc  tithes  in  England, 
tends  to  discourage  Ihe  cukure;  but 
on  the  otiicr  band^  no  encourage^ 
nient  should  be  given  Co  the  growth 
of  pepper,  or  indeed  of  any  niher 
produce  of  the  earth,  on  which  the 
Lind-tax  ought  to  rem  am  fixed  and 
invuriiiblc*  By  lightening  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  ground  appropripted  to 
any  p«rticalar  production,  govern- 
ment, in  fact,  offers  a  bounty  for  its 
culture,  and  may  thus  promote  the 
]R crease  of  what  is  already  redundant, 
*ind  directly  discourage  the  produc- 
tion of  something  else.  The  land 
ought  to  be  eijually  taxed,  whatever 
he  its  produce^  and,  if  wanted,  a  dis- 
tinct revenue  may  be  raised  by  a 
fiscal  duty  on  the  article ;  by  which 
arrangement  the  proprietor  would 
neither  be  stimulated  to  the  culture 
of  any  particular  article  nor  deterred 
by  a  high  land-rent.  Pepper  is  an 
article  of  which  but  a  small  propor- 
tiou  is  lor  home  consumption,  and 
tnmt  be  en  ported  ;  a  duty  on  expor- 
rati  on  would  consequently  be  less 
oppressive  than  a  direct  tasc  on  pro- 
duction so  heavy  as  onc^half  or  one 
tliird  or  even  one-fourth  ;  and  with 
reasonable  attention  smuggling  mt^ht 
be  prevented*  For  half  the  year 
a  contrnband  trade  is  not  practicable 
by  sea  or  land,  been  use  the  port^  and 
imsses  are  equally  shut  by  the  preva- 
lence of  the  monsoon.  Neither  fhips 
oor  bullocks  can  pass  from  May  to 
September,  and  the  vexation  of  cus- 
tom-house officers  would  be  much 
less  than  a  direct  assessment  on 
each  pepper  vine ;  in  both  cases 
the  frauds  and  embezzlements  would 
be  about  equnl. 

tn  Malabar  atui  Cnnara,  except  on 
the  ^ea-coast,  the  inhabitants  seldom 
reside  together  in  any  considerable 
numbers  j  viUagefl  therefore,  or  rather 
an  assemblage  of  hmises  into  town- 
ships, are  rarely  lo  be  seen,  a  village 
here  being  rather  an  extent  of  coun- 
try than  an  aggregation  of  dwellings. 
Persons  enipluye<l  by  government 
and  merchants  inhabit  the  principal 
VOL.  n* 


seaports,  but  in  the  interior  the  agri- 
cultural population  is  scattered  in 
i title  gronps  over  the  face  of  the 
country  J  each  landlord  residing  apart 
on  his  own  private  estate^  It  is 
different  in  the  Carnalic,  where  the 
whole  population  is  congregated  into 
village  communities,  each  of  which 
has  been  compared  to  a  township  or 
corporation.  In  A.D,  1817  the  de- 
sams  (divisions  or  villages)  in  the 
Malabar  district,  all  single  and  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  were  2,912;. 
A  naad  is  a  sub-division,  and  they 
were  all  formerly  assessed,  not  wita 
a  certain  number  of  pagodns,  but 
with  a  certain  number  of  Nairs.  The 
gardens  are  nsually  enclosed  with  & 
high  bank  and  deep  gulley,  like  * 
rampart  and  ditch  ;  the  houses  are 
bulk  within  the  enclosure,  under  the 
shade  of  the  jack,  bet  el- nut,  and 
coco«nut  trees*  The  high  ground* 
are  scarped  into  terraces,  one  above 
the  other,  for  the  cukiviition  of  dry 
grfiias,  and  the  vallies  src  laid  out  in 
rice  fields. 

The  villages  or  groups  of  houses 
in  Malabar  are  the  neatest  in  India, 
and  much  embellished  by  the  beauty 
and  elegant  dre^s  of  the  Brahminy 
girls.  The  houses  are  placed  cdn- 
tigunuii  in  straight  lines,  so  as  gene- 
rally lo  occu|»y  two  sides  of  a  sipiare 
area,  that  is  a  little  raised,  kept 
clean,  and  free  from  grass,  Tlio 
mud  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  ncaily 
smoothed,  and  cither  whitewashed 
or  painted;  but  the  houses  being 
thatched  with  palmdeaves,  are  ex- 
trctoely  combustible.  Both  bazars 
and  villages  have  been  introduced  by 
foreigners;  the  Nambouries,  Nairs, 
and  all  the  aboflginal  natives  of 
Maiabar  living  in  detached  houses 
surrounded  by  gardens,  and  named 
desas  or  de^ms.  The  higher  ranks, 
wear  little  clothing,  but  are  remark- 
ably cleanly  in  their  perioni;  cuta^ 
neous  distempers  being  never  ob- 
served, except  among  the  slaves 
and  the  very  lowest  castes*  The 
native  breeds  of  cattle  and  bulfa^ 
loes  are  extremely  diminutive,  and 
but  litiic  ui*ed  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  goods,  which  are  mostly 
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earried  hy   porters*      No  horses,  himls  to  which  they  had  no  right ; 

nsseSf  swtnej  or  gmtn.  arc  bred  in  but  llietr  individual  usurpations  do 

Mwlubnr,  or  at  leiv,»»t  the  number  ia  nut  afltct  the  general  rights  of 

quite  incoHiiiiierttblc,  all  those  re-  pronrietors,  who  consider  ihem  fully 

quired  by  ibe  inhalntants  being  im-  ns  solid  and  sacred  as  the  tenures  of 


original  hibabitantH  had  no  poultry ;  proprietor  die  intestate  and  witliout 
but  since  Europoiins  have  settled  heirn  the  e^^tate  escheats  to  the  no* 
among  tliem  the  eummon  fowl  may  vereign  ;  but  as  the  landhuldefB  dmm 
be  had  in  nbundunce.  Geese,  ducks,  and  practice  the  right  of  adaption, 
and  turkies  are  confined  to  the  &cd-  and  the  power  of  de¥i.sing  their  es- 
coa-st,  where  Ihey  are  reared  by  the  tales  in  whatever  manner  ihty  choose, 
Portuguese*  more  especially  to  jiagodas,  the  lands 
Abuost  the  whole  land  of  MalRbar,  seldom  revert  tu  the  gov  eniinent  for 
cultivated  and  aiicukivated,  is  pri-  the  want  of  heirs*  The  exclusive 
vate  property,  held  by  tenure  right,  right  of  the  ryot  to  the  hereditary 
which  conveys  full  and  nbsotute  in-  poiscssiou  antl  usulri3ct  of  the  soil 
terest  in  the  soil.  The  origin  of  is  known  by  the  name  of  jenm  or 
landed  property  here  is  ancient  and  birthright,  and  miiy  possiibly  at  one 
obscure,  and  admits  of  much  specu<  time  h;tve  existed  more  generally  irt 
lation*  The  history  w  hidi  appears  Hindostan  ;  bnt  in  other  provinces  oF 
mo&t  uatisfiictory  to  the  nutivesj  India,  armies  of  horse  could  carry 
asserts  that  both  Malabar  and  Ca-  into  immediate  execution  the  man- 
nara  were  created,  or  rather  raised  dates  of  a  despot^  w  ho  never  adautted 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  for  the  of  proprietary  rights,  becaiuse  his 
use  of  the  Brahmins;  but  without  wmts  incited,  and  his  power  enabled 
going  quite  ao  far  back,  it  may  be  him  to  draw  the  whole  of  the 
observetl  that  the  present  landlords  landlord's  rent, 
and  thtiir  ancestors  appear  to  have  The  succession  to  landed  properly 
bad  possession  for  a  space  of  time  is  gutdcf)  by  the  same  rules  that  re- 
bey  o  ml  tradition,  and  that  the  va-  gulate  the  succession  to  other  sorts 
Hdity  of  their  claims  has  never  been  of  property.  Among  the  castes 
doubted*  There  ai-e  mies  established,  where  the  sister**  son  performs  the 
of  great  antiquity^  for  the  transfer,  funeral  obsequies,  he  succeeds  as 
lease,  and  mortgage  of  estates,  which  heir;  in  those  where  the  castes 
could  never  have  been  the  case  if  the  follow  the  common  Hindoo  law,  the 
property  in  the  soil  had  been  vested  sons  perform  the  necessary  soleuini- 
soiely  in  the  sovereign*  The  adjacent  ties,  and  succeed  to  the  estate,  ex- 
countries  of  Travancore,  Cochin,  cept  where  some  slight  ditTercnccs 
Bednore,  and  Canara,  have  the  same  prevail  respecting  the  elder  brother's 
institutions,  and  nearly  the  same  portiot?*  In  one  caste  the  estate  is 
rules  regarding  private  property,  divided  among  the  sons,  as  in  other 
which  never  aecm  to  have  been  ports  of  India ;  in  another  among 
called  in  question,  or  disputed  by  the  sisters,  or  rather  among  the  slg* 
any  public  authority,  except  Tippoo.  ters*  sons.  The  succession  of  the 
Ft  appears  next  to  certain,  also,  that  sisters'  sons  has  no  particular  effect 
origtmilly  all  the  lamjs  in  Malabar  upon,  nor  does  it  arise  exclusively 
belonged  to  a  hierarchy,  and  were  from  the  institution  of  private  pro- 
attached  to  certain  pagodas ;  but  at  periy  iu  the  soil,  but  originates  from 
a  very  early  period  were  alienated  to  the  ancient  priviJeges  of  the  Brah* 
the  present  prDprietors  (,leJmkars),  mins  to  visit  the  females;  for  when 
and  many  usurped  since  the  period  this  sacred  body  had  established 
of  Hydcr*8  invasion.  The  Moplays  their  hierarchy,  the  probably  wanted 
under  the  shortlived  Mysore  Maho-  soldiers  and  mist  esses,  and  there^ 
medan  dynasty,  and  the  rajas,  have  fore  established  the  Nair  casCe,  the 
probably  possessed   themselves  of  njale.5  acting  in  the  first  capacity,  and 
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the  fetnales  in  the  second .  The 
hend  peons  or  foot  jiotdter!;  prolm- 
b\y  lycmme  mjus,  and  gradually  ac- 
quired possession  of  the  In  mi ;  and 
the  faihcm  of  the  children  being  un- 
certain, the  succesaion  fulloM'cd  the 
mother,  aboul  whom  there  could  Lie 
no  doubt.  Such  appears  to  have 
been  the  origin  of  this  most  prepos- 
teroun  cuatom,  which  when  e^ita- 
bJished  among  the  polished  Nairs, 
became  fashionable,  and  wan  adopted 
by  other  castes',  and  even  b)-  the 
fanatic  Mop  lap,  who  are  followers 
of  the  Arabian  prophet. 

The  region  named  Malabnr  being 
ifitersected  by  many  river*,  atid 
boun<led  by  the  sea  and  high  moun- 
tains, presented  so  many  obstacles 
to  invaders,  that  it  escaped  subjuga- 
tion by  the  Mahon sedans,  until  it 
was  attacked  by  llyder  in  17<j<j;  the 
original  IJindoo  manners  and  cuji- 
tonm  have  cous^equently  been  prc- 
lerved  in  greater  purity  than  in 
most  other  parts  of  India.  The 
other  inhabiUintEi  of  the  province  are 
Moplays  (or  Mahomcdani»),  Chris- 
lians,  and  Jews  j  bat  their  number 
coilectivety  Lb  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Hindoos^  some  of  whos^e  most  re- 
markable ti!^9£^es  and  institutions 
aliall  be  here  describedj  reserving  the 
more  local  detail  for  the  geogra- 
phi  cat  mbdi  visions  respectively.  The 
rank  of  caate  on  the  ^lalabar  coait 
is  m  rollows : 

Isl,  NamburieG  or  Brahmma. 

2d.  The  Nairs  of  various  deno- 
minations. 

3d.  The  Tiars  or  Tears,  cultiva- 
tors of  the  land  and  freemen, 

4ih.  The  Maleara,  who  are  mu- 
sicians and  conjurors,  but  also  free- 
m&n* 

Sth.  The  Poliars,  who  are  slaves 
or  bondmen,  and  attached  to  the  soil. 

The  system  of  distances  lo  be  ob- 
{fcrved  by  these  castes  is  specified 
below  :— 

1st*  A  Nair  may  approach,  but 
must  not  touch  a  Brahnnn,  A  Tia.r 
must  remain  thirty-six  yards  off!  A 
Polinr  ninety-six  steps  olf, 

2d,  A  Tiar  mnst  ren>ain  twelve 
stfifjs  distant  from  a  Nair,— A  Mai  tar 


three  or  four  steps  further*  A  Fo- 
liar nincty^six  steps  off. 

3d.  A  Matear  may  approach^  but 
must  nut  touch  a  Tiar. 

4tb.  A  Poliar  imiat  not  come 
near  even  to  a  Mai  ear,  or  to  any 
other  pure  cfl^ite.  If  he  wishe;;  to 
spciik  to  a  Brahmin,  Nair^  Tiar,  or 
Mnlcar,  he  muiit  stand  at  the  above 
prej>erlbed  distance!*  and  cry  aloud  to 
them. 

The  great  superiority  of  tlie  Mam- 
bur  ic'^  mid  Nairs  over  the  other  castes, 
and  the  long  existence  of  military  te- 
nures^ has  probat»ly  established  this 
extraordinary  degree  of  subordina- 
tion^ In  ?)Ome  parts  of  the  province 
churmun  is  u  term  aftplied  to  slaves 
in  general,  whatever  their  gradation 
be,  but  in  some  other  parts  it  is  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  Poliars.  Even 
among  these  wretched  creatures  the 
pritle  of  caste  has  full  inflneoee,  and 
if  a  Poliar  be  touched  by  another 
slave  of  the  Pariar  tribe  he  i^  defiled, 
and  must  wash  his  head  and  pray. 
The  Pariar,  in  the  plural,  belong  to 
a  tribe  below  all  caste,  nil  of  whom 
are  slaves,  and  acknowledge  the  su- 
periority even  of  the  Niadis,  but  pre^ 
tend  to  be  higher  than  two  other 
races.  The  Pariar  tribe  eat  carrion, 
and  even  beef,  so  that  they  iire  look- 
ed upon  as  equalty  Impure  with  the 
Christians  and  Mahomedans,  The 
Niadis  are  an  outcast  tribe,  not  nu- 
tnerousj  but  so  very  impure,  that 
even  a  slave  of  any  tlignity  will  not 
touch  them.  They  have  some  mi- 
serable huts  built  under  trcesj  but 
generally  wander  about  in  companies 
often  or  twelve,  keeping  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  roads^  and  when  they 
see  any  passenger  set  up  a  howl  like 
dogs  that  are  hungry.  Those  who 
arc  moved  to  compassion  lay  down 
what  they  are  inclined  to  bestow 
and  retire;  the  Niadis  afterwards 
approach  and  pick  up  what  has  been 
left.  The  Brahmins  here  are  both 
fewer  in  number  and  leiss  civilized 
than  in  the  other  provinces  of  South- 
ern Ilindostan.  They  subsist  by 
agriculture,  priestcraft^  and  other  de- 
vices ;  but  are  not  emjiloyeU  as  reve- 
nue servants,  this  being  probably  the 
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oply  province  of  the  louth  where  the  The  Nnirs  morry  before  they  arc 
Brahminti  do  not  keep  the  revenue  ten  years  of  age,  but  the  hiiiband 
nceounti.  never  cohabits  with  his  vtife.  He 

The  next  most  remarkable  caste   allows  her  oil,  clothing,  ornaments, 
are  the  Natrs,  who  although  Sndros    and  food,  but  bhe  remarns  in  her  nto- 
ftre  at  once  the  chief  landed  proprie-    tbcr's  houjie.,  or  after  her  parent'tt 
tors  ftnd  principal  military  tribe  of   death,  with  her  hrothers  and  eoha- 
Malabar,    The  big  lies  t  in  rank  are    bits  with  any  person  she  chooses  of 
the  Kirut  or  Kirum  Nairs,  who  on  all    an  equal  or  higher  rank  than  her 
public  occasions  act  as  cooka,  which    own.    In  consequence  of  this  strange 
aanong  Hindoos  h  a  sure  mark  of   arrangcnieat  no  Nair  know 6  hh  own 
transcendant  rank,  for  every  one  may    father,  nml  every  min  consitlers  his 
eat  food  prejwed  by  a  person  of    lister's  children  a;*  his  heirs*  His 
higher  rajix  than  himself-    The  se^    mother  mana^jics  the  family,  and  after 
eorid  rank  of  Nnirs  are  more  particti-    her  death  the  eldest  sister  aAsumes 
larly  named  Sudras,  but  the  whole    the  direction.    A  Nair*s  moveable 
aeknowledge  themselves,  and  are  aU    property  on  hi»  death  is  equally  di- 
lowed  to  be,  of  pure  Sndra  origin,    vidcd  among  the  sons  and  daughters 
There  are  aUo^jetber  eleven  grades    of  all  his  sistcr».    All  Nairs  pretend 
of  Nairs,  who  form  the  militia  of  Ma-    to  he  soldiers,  but  they  do  not  all  foU 
labar,  directed  by  the  Brahmins  and    low  the   martial  profeisston,  many 
commanded  by  the  rajaa.    Before  the    prRCtisiag  the  arts  of  husbandry,  ae- 
conntry  wasoisturbed  by  foreign  in-   counts,  weaving,  carpenter's  work, 
va^ion  their  submission  to  their  *U'    pottery,  snd  oiUmaktng*    Most  of 
periors  was  great ;  but  tliey  exacted    the  Nairs  and  Malabar  Hindoos  are 
deference  with  an  arropmcc  rarely    as  remarkable  for  a  thoughtless  pro* 
practised  but  by  Hindoos  in  their    fu&ion,  as  io  other  parts  they  are  no- 
fitntc  of  dependence.    A  Nair  was    toriona  for  a  sordid  ecooomy.  The 
expected  instantly  to  cut  down  a    Nairs  generally  arc  excessiTcly  ad- 
Tiar  (cultivator)  or  Mucua  (fisher-    dieted  to  intoxicating  liquors,  and 
man)  who  presumed  to  defile  him  by    are  permitted  to  cat  venison,  goats, 
louchinir  his  person;  and  a  similar    fowls,  and  fish, 
fate  aw^aited  a  Poliar  or  Pariar  who       From  the  time  of  Chcnimau  Per- 
didnot  turn  out  of  his  road  as  a  Nair    mal  until  that  of  Hyder,  Malabar  was 
pmed.    The  peculiar  deity  of  the    governed  by  the  descendants  of  thir- 
Nair  caste  is  Vishnu,  but  they  wear    teen    Nair   chiefs    sisters;  among 
on  their  foreheads  the  mark  of  Siva,    whom   and    among    the  ditferent 
The'proner  road  to  heaven  they  dej»-   branches  of  the  same  families  there 
cri be  as  follows The  votary  must    subsisted  a  constant  confusion  and 
go  to  Benares,  and  afterwards  per*    change  of  property,  which  w-as  greatly 
form  the  ceremony  for  deceased  an-   increased  by  several  inferior  cbieft 
ceators  at  Gaya,  He  must  then  take    assuming  sovereign  power  ;  the  coun- 
up  water  from  the  Ganges,  nnd  liav-   try  thus  became  subdivided  in  a  man- 
ing  journeyed  over  an  immense  space    ncr  of  which  there  is  no  other  ex- 
of  country,  pour  it  on  the  tamgc  of   ample,  and  it  was  a  common  saying 
Siva  at  Rameswara,  in  the  straits  of   in  Malabar,  that  a  man  could  not 
Ceylon,    After  this  he  must  visit  the    take  a  step  without  passing  from  one 
principal  places  of  pilgrimage,  such    prince's  dominions  into  those  of  ano* 
aa  Juggernaut h  in  Oris^a,  and  Tri-    ther.     Hyder,  taking  advantage  of 
petty  in  the  Carnatic,    He  must  al-    these  divisions,  subdued  the  northern 
ways  speak  the  truth  (a  severe  pe-   division,  now  called  the  province  of 
nance  to  a  native),  give  much  charity    Malabar,  while  the  Rajas  of  Cochin 
to    poor  and    learned    Brahmins,    and  Travaneore  subdued  all  the  chiefs 
and  lastly,  he  must  fast,  praj^  fr©.    of  the  central  and  southern  divisions* 
quentiy,  and  be  very  chaste  in  his    To  a  Europeain  the  sneces^ion  among 
conduct**'  the  Malabar  ehieff  appears  very  ex-  . 
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ti-Tiordinary,  and  as  an  iiiiitance^  that 
of  the  Shtrkurry  fumily  iu»j'  be  des^ 
a  ibeti.  Tlic  iiialL'ii  of  this  faiiuJy  are 
Oil  I  c*  J  Achifns  and  never  marry  ;  the 
ladiejs  arc  culleJ  Nai tears  and  live  in 
the  houses  of  their  brothers,  uhoye 
household  affltirs  they  man  age*  I'hey 
have  no  husbands,  but  may  ^rant 
their  favours  to  any  person  oft  lie  mi- 
litary ca!>tc  who  is  not  an  Aehun* 
All  the  mule  children  of  these  prin- 
ceases  become  Achun^,  bU  the  fe^ 
male  Naitears,  and  alt  are  of  equal 
rank  according  to  seniority  ;  but  they 
are  d  i  i  d  er  I  in  t  o  t  wo  h  o  u  s  cs,  d  eticetid  eU 
from  two  sisters  of  the  first  Shekurry 
raja*  The  eldest  nude  of  the  family 
is  called  Shekurry,  or  firat  rajji ;  the 
second  IS  called  EJIiah  Raju,  or  heir 
apparent ;  the  third  Cavashiry  Raja  ; 
the  fourth  Talan  Tiimbonran  Eaja; 
and  the  fifth  Tari  Pntaninra  Raja. 
On  the  deah  of  the  Shekurry ;  the 
EUiah  succeeds  to  the  highejit  dignity  ; 
each  inferior  rajn  advances  a  step  as 
the  oldest  Achun  becomes  Tari  Pu- 
lamara*  In  1801  there  were  between 
one  and  two  huEidred  Achuns,  each 
of  whoiu  received  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  fifth  part  of  the  revenue 
granted  by  the  British  goveriinient 
for  their  support. 

The  Cunian  or  Cunishui^  are  a 
enste  of  Mnliibar,  whose  profession  is 
astrology,  besides  which  they  make 
umbrellas  and  cultivate  the  earth. 
In  many  parts  of  India  an  astrologer 
i}r  wise  man  is  called  Cunishun,  yet 
they  are  of  so  low  a  caste,  that  if  a 
Cnnian  come  within  twenty-four  feet 
o(  a  Brahmin  he  must  forthwith  pu- 
rify hinjself  by  prayer  and  ablution. 
They  are  said  to  possess  powerful 
mantraa  (charms)  from  fragments  of 
the  fourth  Veda^  which  is  usually 
alleged  to  be  lost.  The  towns  along 
the  sea-coast  are  chiefly  inhabited  by 
MoplaySj  ^ho  were  originally  import- 
ed from  Arabia  J  and  have  probably 
traded  to  the  Red  Sea  since  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great*  When  the 
Portuguese  discovered  India^  the  do- 
minions of  the  Zamorin,  although 
ruled  by  a  sjjper±ititioa9  Hindoo 
prince,  swarmed  with  Mahomedans, 
and  (his  cla^ss  of  the  population  is 


now  considered  greatly  exceed  in 
number  all  other  descriptions  of  peo- 
ple in  the  British  district  of  South 
Makbar,  This  extraordinary  pro- 
gress of  the  Arabian  religion  does 
not  appear  (with  the  exception  of 
Hydcr  and  Tippoo)  to  have  been 
cither  assisted  by  the  countenance  of 
the  gavernment  orobstrncted  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  Hindoos,  and  its  ra- 
pid progress  under  a  series  of  Hindoo 
princes  demonstrates  the  toleration, 
or  rather  indiflerencCj  manifested  by 
the  Hindoos  to  the  peaciible  difTu- 
si  on  of  religious  opinions  and  prac- 
tices at  variance  with  their  own.  Al- 
though thus  early  imbued  with  the 
Mahomed  an  faith,  and  fanatics,  yet 
they  have  retained  or  adopted  many 
original  Malabar  customs  hostile  to 
the  maxims  of  their  prophet*  fn 
former  times,  and  under  rebsicd  go- 
vernmentSj they  were  cunning  traders^ 
desperate  robbers,  served  as  irregular 
infantry,  and  turned  their  hand  to 
an)'  thing.  The  Tjars  and  Mucuaa 
are  very  industrious  classes,  the  firu 
on  shore  us  cultivators,  the  hitter 
afloat  as  boat  and  fishermen;  there 
are  no  weavers  or  manufacturers  de* 
serving  of  notice. 

There  are  six  i,orts  of  Chemurs  or 
slaves,  like  the  Pariars  of  Madras, 
and  no  other  tribe  is  bought  or  sold 
in  Malabar.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  en  ugh  t  and  domesticated  by 
Paras u  Rama  for  the  use  of  the  Brah- 
mins, mid  are  probably  the  descent 
danls  of  the  a^joriginea,  conquered 
by  the  Chota  kings  and  driven  inta 
the  jungles,  but  at  last  compelled  to 
prefer  slavery  and  rice  to  freedom 
nnd  starvation.  They  tire  generally, 
but  not  always,  *old  with  the  laud, 
two  slaves  being  reckoned  equal  to 
four  buffaloes ;  they  are  also  let  out 
and  pledged.  Their  pay  is  an  allow- 
ance of  rice  and  cloth.  They  some- 
times run  away,  but  never  sfSnke  oft' 
their  servile  condition,  and  if  re- 
claimed, the  children  they  may  have 
had  during  their  wandering  are  di- 
vided between  the  old  master  from 
whom  they  fled  and  the  new  one  to 
whom  they  resorted.  It  ia  probable 
that  by  degrees,  under  the  British 
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dotnination,  this  class  will  be  con- 
verted to  free  lnbourer». 

In  the  coLmtry  about  Palighaut  by 
f^tr  the  greater  part  of  itie  Itibour  is 
performed  by  slaves,  who  are  the 
nbBoltitc  property  of  their  de varus 
or  lords.  They  are  not  attached  to 
the  soil,  but  Diay  be  bold  and  trans- 
ferred iu  my  Tnanner  a  master  thinks 
lie,  except  that  a  husband  and  wife 
cannot  be  sold  separately,  but  chil- 
dren mm  be  takca  from  their  parents. 
These  slaves  are  of  various  castes. 
They  erect  for  themsclvcii  temporary 
huts,  which  are  little  better  than 
large  batikcts.  A  young  man  and 
hm  wife  will  sell  for  from  £6.  At.  to 
Jf7*  ;  two  or  three  childreu  will 
ndd  £2.  10^.  to  the  value  of  the 
feinily.  These  slaves  are  very  se- 
verely treat cd,  and  their  diminutive 
ataturc  and  squalid  appearance  evi- 
dently shew  a  want  of  adequate 
liourishrnent.  There  can  be  uo  coni- 
pariBon  of  their  condition  with  that 
of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies, 
except  that  in  Mahibar  there  arc  a 
Bufficient  number  of  females,  who 
are  allowed  to  marry  any  person  of 
the  same  caste  with  themselves. 
The  personal  labour  of  the  wife  is 
always  exacted  by  the  huabaad^s 
master,  the  master  of  the  girl  having 
no  authority  over  her  so  long  as  she 
lives  with  another  man's  slave ;  a 
practice  timt  ought  to  be  adopted 
in  the  Wef^t-Iadies. 

At  a  very  early  period  the  Chris- 
tian religion  made  a  considerable 
progreis  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
which  contains,  in  proportion,  more 
persons  professing  tlmt  Jaith  than 
any  other  country  of  India.  la  the 
creeds  ami  doctrines  of  the  genuine 
Malabar  Christians,  considerable  evi- 
dence exists  of  tbia  being  a  pri* 
ruitive  church.  The  supremacy  of 
the  Pope  is  denied ;  the  doctnnc  of 
transubstantiation  has  never  been 
tnaintaiaed  by  them  ;  and  they  have 
always  regarded,  and  still  regard,  the 
wt>rshi^>  of  images  as  idolatrous,  and 
the  existence  of  purgatory  fubulyus. 
In  addition  to  these  circumstances 
they  never  acknowledged  extreme 
tinctioiv  murritige,  or  coufirmatioa,  to 


be  sacraments.  The  Portuguese 
forced  the  Syrian  Christians  to  a 
union  with  the  Ronmn  Catholic 
church;  hut  after  a  union  of  about 
sixty  yeara  about  ten  thousand  of 
them  resuQied  their  independence, 
and  have  continued  sqjarate  from 
the  Roman  Catholics^  fomnng  the 
sect  now  denominated  Syrians. 
The  greater  proportion,  however,  of 
the  Syrian  churches  still  adhere  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and 
with  converts  from  other  tribes 
compose  a  population  of  nearly 
150,000  jjersons,  divided  under  three 
ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  viz.  the 
Archbishop  of  Craagauore,  the  Bishoj> 
of  Cochin  and  Quilon,  and  tlie  bishop 
of  Verfipoly»  The  two  first  are  sutfra- 
gans  of  the  Archbishop  of  Goa,  who 
appoints  the  prelates  and  inferior 
clergv  i  the  other  is  composed  of  Car- 
melite friars,  and  receives  its  bishop 
and  friars  from  the  Propaganda  So- 
cietv  at  Rome.  The  Hindoos  of  the 
Mafabar  coast  reckon  by  the  era  of 
Parasu  Raiua,  and  separate  it  into 
cycles  of  !,000  years  ;  ilieyear  A.D. 
1800  being  reckoned  to  correspond 
with  the  976tb  of  the  cycle.  The 
characters  used  in  Malabar  are  nearly 
the  same  with  those  used  among 
the  Tamuls  of  the  Carnatic  for 
writing  poetry,  and  the  poetic 
hinguage  of  both  races  is  nearly 
the  SHjne, 

Malabar  was  probably  conquered 
at  a  very  early  period  by  some  king 
from  above  the  ghauts,  who  esta- 
blished the  priests  and  pagoda^;,  and 
governed  the  province  by  a  theocracy 
of  Brahmins,  which  for  their  own 
convenience  established  the  Nairs, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Vdniuh 
Dhorahs  were  introduced  into  ihc 
Northern  Ci rears.  In  process  of 
lime  the  Nairs  became  rajas,  anil 
contimied  to  govern  Malabar  like 
indepeadent  (jrinccs,  but  still  as  de- 
puties of  the  gods  who  occupied  the 
pagodas,  until  Hyder's  invasion  in 
1  sGOt  prior  to  which  event  there  is 
no  proof  that  any  land-tax  was  levied 
in  Malabiir*  The  hmtled  proprietorij 
were  certainly  previously  liable  to 
render  military  service,  and  probably 
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to  contribute  a  per-ccmage  in  case 
of  invaiilon.  The  prie^ta  and  pago- 
Uas  Imd  lands  of  their  own,  and  bo^ 
m'tdes  J  an  ds  the  rnjas  hi|d  sources  of 
revenue  from  fines,  royalties,  imposts, 
peri^onaL  taxes,  and  pt under.  There 
was  oo  standing  ariuy  eicccpt  ttie 
militii],  nor  any  expensive  eainbiish* 
tnentB  to  support,  so  thiiE  there  does 
not  seem  lo  have  been  any  neceis- 
sity  for  a  land-tax.  In  Hindostan 
it  tj  only  great  states  that  want, 
or  have  t!ie  power  to  collect  a 
land-tax. 

11)  dor  sent  an  army  into  Malabar 
in  17*>0,  and  came  in  person  in 
He  then  subdned  the  country,  and 
according  to  his  cuslons  drove  out 
the  rajas,  except  such  as  conciliated 
hh  favour  by  immediate  submission. 
In  1  7H2  Oushed  Beg  Kban,  w  ho  was 
appointed  his  deputy,  made  comaide- 
rable  progress  in  subjugating^  and 
settling  the  country,  and  timtters 
went  on  with  tolerable  smoothness 
untO  17flH,  when  Tippoo  dciicendcd 
the  ghauts,  and  proposed  to  die 
Hindoos  the  adoption  of  what  be 
U'ns  pleased  to  dcsignulc  the  true 
faith,  and  to  convince  them  he  wa» 
serious  he  levied  contributions  on 
the  inRdcI  seculars,  and  forcibly  cir- 
cumcised the  Brahmins,  Niiir»,  and 
fiuch  other  dignilicd  clafscii  as  be 
thought  deserving  of  the  M^houiedan 
paradise.  This  produced  a  stout 
rebellion  t  but  be  returned  next  year 
with  so  overwhelming  a  force,  and 
exercised  hie  power  so  rigurtiiitiiy, 
that  Id  spite  of  the  local  superstition 
he  confirmed  his  sway,  drove  out 
the  rajas,  and  circumcised  all  he 
could  get  hold  of. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
between  Tip  poo  and  the  British  in 
17^0,  the  rajds  aiid  Nairs  were  lead- 
ing a  predatory  Mfe  in  the  jungles, 
or  were  refugees  in  Cochin  and  Tra- 
vancore.  They  were  encouraged  to 
join  the  Briti&^b  army,  but  the  war 
was  terminated  without  their  assis- 
tance. The  Bombay  government 
immediately  reinstated  tbeui  in  their 
portscasionti,  and  made  a  settlement 
with  ihcm  for  the  revenues  j  but 
they  fxided  to  fulfd  their  engagements 


in  thdr  siiceessive  setttemeiHs,  and 
their  mode  of  ruling  vtras  found  10  be 
such  as  could  not  be  tolerated  or 
protected,  consistent  with  humanity , 
A  scene  of  confusion  and  accumula- 
tion of  balances  en bued,  which  lasted 
for  many  years*  Commissioners, 
superintendeuts,  and  collectors  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  rapid  succeission, 
but  tranquillitj  came  not.  The  re- 
venue was  inadequate,  yet  could  not 
be  collected ;  the  government  leniet f„ 
yet  insurret-iions  were  incessant^ 
while  the  Moplay  rebellion  to 
southward,  and  that  of  Cotiote  U 
the  northsvard,  distracted  the  coun* 
try,  and  precluded  financial  arrange* 
ments.  This  deplornble  state  of 
aflairs  was  iu  a  great  degree  aitribu* 
table  to  the  restoration  of  the  ex- 
pelled rajas,  and  the  subsequent  in* 
ffuence  of  the  Britii^h  governuient 
only  commenced  when  they  were 
completely  shut  out  from  all  inter* 
ference.  They  were  in  consequence 
deprived  of  all  authority,  and  allowed 
one-fifth  of  their  country's  revenue, 
to  support  their  digmty,  which  is 
more  than  any  state  in  Europe 
can  spare  for  that  purpose.  They 
were  nevertheless  dissatisfied,  tiecame 
refractor}',  and  at  la*.t  hoisted  the 
standard  of  rebellion,  thereby  cre- 
ating a  confusiou  that  could  only 
be  subdued  by  a  military  force. 

In  this  condition  of  affaira^  iha 
Beuj^l  firesidcncy  ordered  tlie  trans* 
ferof  the  province  to  that  of  Madras, 
and  it  wtts  committed  to  the  charge 
of  a  jnilitary  officer  having  three  sub- 
ordinate coilcctorSi  Since  the  above 
period  a  great  improvement  in  the 
internal  alliiirs  of  the  province  has 
tiikcn  place,  which  may  he  in  a  great 
degree  ascribed  to  the  judicious  local 
arrangements  of  Mr,  Warden,  the 
eollecLor,  who  was  a|) pointed  to  that 
important  office  in  ]b03,  and  dis^ 
charged  its  duties  for  eight  years* 
The  reveauct;  have  since  been  realized 
without  dilhculty,  and  a  considerable 
proportion  through  tlic  medium  of 
indirect  taxation  i  the  land-tax  being 
light  in  comparison  to  that  exacted 
in  most  of  the  other  jiroviuccs  of 
India.    In  1&  10-17  the  total  (aublic 
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rtvtnue  callecled  in  the  Malabar  dia- 
tnct  amounted  to  6J7»045  pagodaa; 
and  in  1822,  according  to  the  returna 
made  by  the  collectors,  the  total 
population  to  907 ,67^  persoiifi. 
The  whole  foreign  trade  of  this  ex* 
tensiYe  proviitce,  both  import  and 
export,  is  with  n  few  exceptions  coo* 
fined  to  Bombay,  ilic  Persian  Gulf, 
and  Gujerat,  Tlic  imports  consist 
of  alum,  aAsaf<£tidii,  cotton,  piece- 
goodsj  fchawla,  broadcloth,  nankin, 
rice,  and  augar,  from  Bengal  and  Bom- 
bay, and  coir  and  coco -nuts  from 
TravancoFC.  The  cxj>orts  are  more 
niimcroo*  and  miscenaneouii,  consial- 
ing  eh  icily  of  coir,  coco- nuts,  timber^ 
rice,  ghee,  dry  ginger,  piece-good^, 
cardamoms,  pqiper,  sandal-wooil,  sa- 
pan-wood,  tumeric,  arrow-root,  beicl- 
nut,  iron,  &c.  &c, — {Thacieray^  F. 

Afunro,  li'iiksf  DQWt  Dmican^  Lamb' 
ion,  ^fL\) 

Malabar  Point* — A  remarkable 
promontory  on  the  island  of  Bom- 
bay, where  there  is  a  cleft  rock  of 
condderabk  sanctity,  to  which  nu- 
merous Hindoo  pilgrim  a  resort  for 
the  purposes  of  re^^eneration,  which 
js  eflectcd  by  pasimg  through  the 
aperture.  This  bole  is  of  considera- 
ble elevation,  situated  among  rocks 
of  difficult  access,  and  in  the  stormy 
season  incessantly  lashed  by  the  surge 
of  the  ocean,  ^Jear  to  it  are  the 
mina  of  a  temple,  which  is  reported 
to  have  been  blown  up  by  the  idol- 
hating  fyet  worsJiijjping)  Portuguese. 
In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  beautiful 
Brahmin  village,  built  round  a  fine 
tank  of  consideriibiu  extent,  with 
broad  flights  of  flteps  down  to  the 
water.  Here  Brahmins  are  found 
leitding  the  lives  most  ngrecable  to 
them,  the  ceremonies  of  religion 
forming  the  business  of  their  lives, 
'  and  a  hlcmry  and  contemplative  in- 
doleuce  their  negative  pleasure.  Some 
of  them  are  said  to  have  lived  to  an 
a<lvaiiced  age  on  this  spot  without 
b living  once  viJiited  the  contiguous 
city  of  Bombay,  In  the  vicinity  there 
IS  a  temple  of  Lakshmi,  the  goddess 
of  plenty,  much  resorted  to  by  pil- 


grims and  pious  pcfsons,  who  bave 
besides  the  additionut  benefit  of  op^ 
tional  regeneration  offered  in  the 
passage  through  the  venerated  ty[>c 
above  alluded  to, — (JIfcwr,  ^c.) 
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A  long  peninsula  ifituated  at  tl^r 
southern  extremity  of  Iiulia  beyond 
the  Ganges,  and  extending  from  the 
second  to  the  eleventh  degree  of 
north  latitude.  Tbe  isthnus  of  Kraw, 
about  ninety -seven  milcii  in  breadth, 
connects  the  north  with  the  Bri- 
tish province  of  Tenussenm  ;  on  all 
other  sides  it  is  washed  by  the  Indiun 
ocean*  In  length  it  may  be  estimat- 
ed at  775  miles,  by  the  average 
breadth. 

This  peninsula,  when  examined 
more  particularly,  may  be  described 
as  stretching  from  Point  Homania, 
the  southern  eittremiiyj  lut. 
to  opposite  the  northernmost  point 
of  Junk  Ceylon,  lat.  8°  5^7' N.,  this 
island  forming  the  northernmost  e%' 
iremity  of  the  cast  side  of  the  straits 
of  Malacca,  where  the  peninsula 
unites  with  the  isthnnts  of  Kruw. 
The  Siamese  possessions,  prior  to 
the  capture  of  Queda  in  IHSl,  reach- 
ed to  thp  river  Trang,  lat,  7*^  20^  N. 
At  the  above  date  the  most  impor- 
tant subdiviMous  and  Malay  prin- 
cipalities were  the  following,  vit^ 
Queda,  Perak,  Sal  en  go  re,  Mulacca, 
Kumbo,  Johore,  including  Pahang 
and  Pakanja,  Triagano,  Canantan, 
and  Patany,  mostly  named  from  the 
different  small  rivers  on  which  these 
cn|)itals  stand* 

The  Siamese  then  possessod  to 
lat,  7^N,;  the  Malays  the  whole  of 
the  sea-coast  on  both  sides  to  the 
southern  extremity,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Salcngore,  a  Buggess  colo- 
ny. The  inland  parts  to  the  north 
are  inhabited  by  the  Patany  peo- 
ple, who  seem  a  nuxturc  of  Sia- 
mese and  Malays,  who  occupy  inde- 
pendent dusuDs  or  villages.  Among 
the  forests  are  a  race  of  Cafires,  not 
exceeding  four  f<et  eight  inches  in 
stature.  The  Menancabowers  of  the 
peninsula  are  named  from  an  inland 
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people  of  Sumatra  (Pub  Pereha), 
between  whom  and  the  Mabj^s  of 
Joliorc  a  dUtinctbn  h  made,  but 
none  is  perceptible.  A  ran^e  of  ex- 
tremel)  bleak  mountain:)  runs  through 
this  territory  from  one  cKtrcmiiy  to 
the  other,  appdUring  to  be  a  continu- 
ation of  the  chain  which  cornniencci* 
lit  the  Brahmaputra  river  in  Assam, 
and  reaching  without  essential  inter- 
ruption to  the  southeru  extrtnuty  of 
Mutacca.  From  these  innumerably 
fimaU  St  fen  ma  of  abort  courae  descentl 
on  both  sidea,  fertiliziug  the  aoil,  and 
furnishing  aites  for  the  towns  and 
Villages.  These  are  no  astonishingly 
numerous  that  between  ^  ^0'  and  b° 
30' N.  there  are  eighty-four  rivers, 
mostly,  however,  choked  up  with 
sand-ban ka  and  mud  bara.  Besides 
the  continent  many  small  bland^  be- 
long to  this  pen(n<iub,  more  espe- 
dalTy  at  the  Nouthernmost  point, 
where  they  arc  so  thickly  clustered 
together  that  they  seem  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  main  land,  being  only 
separated  by  narrow  straits.  The 
west  coast  is  alsio  abundantly  studded 
with  villages^  and  among  the  rest 
Pulo  Pennng  or  Prince,  of  Wales* 
island;  hut  on  the  eastern  side,  in 
the  gulf  of  Siam,  the  sea  is  more 
open  aud  less  interrupted. 

The  peninsula  of  Malacca  is  by 
the  natives  named  *  the  land  of  the 
Malaya '  (Tan  ah  Mai  ay  u),  and  from 
It!  aitpearing  to  be  wholly  inhabited 
by  that  people,  has  generally  been  con^ 
sidered  as  their  original  country;  but 
this  is  not  the  case,  Menancabow,  an 
inland  country  of  Sumatraj  having 
evidently  been  the  source  from  whence 
the  Malay  tribes  niigrated^  ^bout 
A.D.  116D,  and  setUed  near  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula. 

Like  most  other  Malay  £ountriei<, 
the  sea-coast  is  wcU  covered  with 
wood,  and  t*xhibits  a  great  extent  of 
verdure ;  but^  as  far  as  is  yet  known^ 
tl»e  teak-tree  is  thought  to  be  a 
stranger.  As  in  many  other  parts 
of  India,  the  jungles,  from  their  ex- 
treme density  and  luxuriancep  are 
unfavourable  to  the  multiplication  of 
animalif,  game  Is  in  consequence  diffi- 
cidt  to  be  (irocured*    The  soil  is  not 


rcmark^ible  for  its  fertiJityj  but  the 
aeas  and  rivers  afford  an  abimdant 
flUppljf  of  fish.  Buftaloes  are  tbe 
principal  cuttle,  and  eleph<tnts  of  a 
Highly  esteemed  breed  are  found  ad- 
jacent to  the  Siamese  territories ;  but 
the  horse  is  not  yet  naturalized  in 
any  i>art  of  the  Malay  peninsula. 
Besides  tin  it  exports  becs'-wiiH, 
birds*"nestf»,  cutch,  dammer,  fish- 
nmws,  rice,  rattans,  shark  fins,  betel- 
nut,  canes,  dragon's  blood,  ivory, 
gold-dust,  sago*  aguilla-wood,  sa pun- 
wood,  and  hides  of  various  sorts. 
The  ^raud  import  is  opium^ 

Atuong  the  aboriginal  natives  are 
the  Oriental  negroes,  who  inhabit  the 
i  n  terror.  T  h  oug  h  o  f  ft  m  ore  d  im  i  n  u- 
tive  stature,  they  have  the  woolly 
hair^  the  jetty  black  skin,  the  thick 
lip,  and  ttat  nose,  that  characterise 
the  African.  By  the  Malays  they  are 
named  Samang,  and  tbej  are  distin- 
guished into  the  Saumngs  of  the  lower 
lands,  who  from  their  vicinity  to  the 
Midays  have  borrowed  aomc  slender 
portion  of  civili;eation,  and  the  Su- 
nmngs  of  the  moun tains,  who  are 
represented  as  being  in  the  lowest 
stage  of  savage  eJtistence.  The  first 
have  fixed  ^habitations,  plant  small 
quantities  of  rice,  and  barter  with 
the  Malays  for  food  or  cloths,  the 
resins,  bees*- wax,  and  honey  of  their 
forests*  The  last  preaent  the  genuine 
picture  of  the  huuler^s  life,  and  are 
divided  into  petty  communities,  per* 
petually  at  variance.  The  least  im- 
proved of  th^e  tribes  inhabited  the 
mountain  Javai,  in  Queda,  bordering 
on  the  dominions  of  Siam,  ai together 
not  cxceding  400  in  uumber,  subdi- 
vided into  petty  communities  of  thirty 
or  forty  families  each.  They  go  en- 
tirely naked,  altliough  the  weather, 
from  the  great  height  of  the  moun- 
tain, is  inclement,  and  are  said  to 
have  no  fixed  habitations,  wandering 
through  the  thick  forest  in  search  cJ 
roots  and  the  smaller  sorts  of  game^ 
which  last  they  destroy  with  poisoned 
arrows.  These  acknowledge  no  chief, 
and' with  respect  to  some  descriptions 
of  goods,  appear  to  have  a  commu- 
nity of  property.  Their  language 
diflbrs  much  from  that  of  the  Mttlay«, 
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who  describe  it  as  a  mere  jurgon 
which  can  only  be  coniparod  to  the 
chftttering  of  brge  birds.  Another 
r&ce  of  the  mate  people  have  their 
station  further  «ouihp  in  a  less  etc- 
vated  tract  within  the  territories  oT 
Perak*  These  are  more  numerous 
find  civilized,  m  they  acknowledg^c  a 
chief,  and  are  abJe  to  destroy  the 
large  sorts  of  gam^  and  even  ele> 
phnnts. 

The  Malay's  arc  named  Khek  by 
the  Siamese,  and  Masu  by  the  Bur- 
mese. Their  language,  \i'hich  con- 
t^uns  a  great  number  of  Sanscrit, 
many  Arabic,  and  even  some  Portu- 
guese words,  has  froui  lis  sweetness 
been  called  the  Italian,  and  from  tts 
general  diffusion  the  Hindostany,  or 
lingua  Franca  of  the  East.  £t  ta  deriv* 
ed  from  the  kingdom  ofMenaneabow, 
in  the  central  regions  of  Siitnatrii, 
from  whence  it  spread^i  over  the  Ma- 
layan peninsula  and  the  adjacent 
islands.  It  now  exists  as  a  sort  of 
conventional  dialect,  peculiarly  fitted 
for  acquirement  from  the  simplicity 
of  structure,  and  recurrence  of  vo- 
calic sounds.  It  is  without  complex- 
ity or  artificial  arrangement,  juxta- 
position being  every  thing.  There  is 
no  inflexion  of  any  part  of  speech  to 
enpress  relative  number,  gen<lerj  time, 
or  mood,  and  a  word  is  often  used, 
with  alteration,  as  a  noun,  adjective^ 
verb,  or  adverb.  The  tenses  of  a 
verb  are  sometimes  expressed  by 
amiliariet,  sometimes  by  adverbs, 
but  not  unfrequently  both  arc  omii- 
ted  J  and  the  reader  is  left  to  gather 
the  meaning  from  the  context,  the 
sentiments  being  rather  hinted  at 
than  expressed.  After  repeated  iriais, 
1 00  Malay  words  were  found  to  con- 
tutn  twenty-seven  primitive  Malayan, 
fifty  Polynesian,  sixteen  Sanscrit, 
and  seven  Arabic.^  The  best  Malay 
is  spoken  and  written  in  the  state  of 
Queda,  within  sight  of  Prince  of 
Wales'  I  bland.  It  is  written  in  the 
Arabic  character,  modified  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  diacritical 
points,  in  order  to  soften  the  harsh 
Arabic  gnttnralis.  The  Malay  spoken 
at  the  island  of  Tidorc,  when  visitetl 
in  13^1  by  Peggafilta,  the  compa- 


nion of  Magellan,  accords  exactly 
with  the  Malay  of  the  present  day  ; 
which  proves  that  no  material  altera- 
tion has  taken  place  in  the  tongue 
during  the  lapse  of  three  centurieeu 

The  great  sources  of  all  the  Malay 
poetic  legends  are  the  Javanese, 
the  Keliag  (spoken  on  the  west  side 
of  the  bay  of  Ben^l),  and  the  Ara- 
bic languages.  The  Malayan  litera- 
ture consists  chiefly  of  transcripts 
and  versions  of  the  Koran,  commen- 
taries on  the  Mahomcdan  law,  and 
hiritoric  talcs  in  verse  and  prose ; 
principally  the  latter.  Many  of  these 
are  original  composilionsi  and  others 
are  translations  of  the  popular  tale* 
current  in  Arabia,  Fersiai  ln<lta,  and 
the  neighbouring  inland  of  Java, 
There  are  also  many  compositions  of 
a  historical  nature^  One  of  this  de- 
scription, the  Hickayat  Malacca,  re- 
lates the  founding  of  that  city  by  a 
Javanese  adventurer,  the  arrival  of 
the  Portuguese,  and  the  combats  of 
the  Malays  with  Albufjuerijue,  and 
the  other  Lu»itanian  commanders* 

With  respect  to  the  religion  pro* 
fessed  by  the  Malayan  princes  prior 
to  their  conversion  to  the  Mahomc- 
dan Htlle  is  known,  but  it  was  pru- 
btiMy  some  modifrcation  of  the  Hin- 
doo, much  corrupted  and  blendt'd 
w  ith  the  antecedent  supergtitions  of 
the  country.  They  do  not  appear, 
hefore  their  conversion,  to  have  had 
any  eras,  with  which  the  Hindoos 
are  usually  amply  provided ;  and  they 
appear  also  to  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  ordinary  division  of  time  into 
days,  weeks,  and  years,  a  division 
well  known  to  the  Javanei«e.  Even 
now,  however,  the  more  enlightened 
of  them  are  seldom  able  to  tell  their 
own  age,  or  the  year  of  their  birih. 
The  modern  Malays  are  of  the  Sooni 
Mahomedan  sect,  but  do  not  possess 
much  of  the  bigotry  so  common 
among  the  western  Mahomcdans* 
Men  of  rnnk  have  their  religious  pe- 
riods, during  which  they  scrupulou9* 
ly  attend  to  their  duties,  and  refrain 
from  gratifications  of  the  appetite, 
together  with  gamblings  and  cock- 
fighting;  but  these  intervals  of  con- 
trition arc  neither  long  nor  frequent. 
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The  geiiLiine  Maiay  fovemtiientjs 
are  of  the  rudest  construction,  and 
founded  on  principleii  nearly  feudal. 
The  head  of  the  slate  is  a  raija,  who 
115  u  J]  n  J  assumes  the  title  of  ^iU  I  tun, 
introduced  by  the  ArabmnSj  aud  un- 
der hitn  are  a  certtiin  number  of  dut* 
too*,  or  nobles,  who  have  a  train  of 
subordtnate  va:^Mals*  In  general, 
however,  the  sultan  is  but  little 
obeyed  by  his  chiefs,  or  the  last  by 
their  people,  further  than  aceorJa 
with  their  fear  or  inclination.  Vio- 
lent aets  of  direct  power  are  coin- 
iixittcd  both  by  the  chiefs  and  their 
superior,  but  there  h  no  regidated 
nystem  of  obedience*  The  heir  pre- 
lum plive  in  all  states  named  the 
raja  mooda,  or  young  rajn,  md, 
wtth  the  institution  of  the  dattoos, 
appears  peculiar  to  the  notion.  The 
free  Malaya  are  an  intelligent,  active, 
induKtrious  body  of  men,  engaged, 
like  the  Chinese,  in  trade  mid  fo* 
reign  commerce.  Many  of  their 
prcmit  ore  very  fine  vessels,  and  na- 
vigated with  considerable  skill  j  hut 
the  Malay  sailor,  although  strong, 
and  occasionally  active,  is  by  no 
means  perse veringly  so,  and  diiring 
extreme  cold  or  bad  weather,  is 
found  to  skulk  sooner  than  the  more 
feeble  but  doerlc  Bengalese  loscar. 

The  distinctive  character  of  the 
Mulay  is  certainly  of  a  very  extraor- 
dinary nature,  and  exhibit s'a  striking 
conlraat  to  the  mild  and  timid  Ben- 
gtdese.  In  the  puri*iiit  of  plunder 
the  Mulnys  are  active,  restless,  and 
courageous,  as  in  their  conquests 
ihey  are  ferocious  and  vindictive* 
To  their  enemies  they  are  remorse^ 
less,  to  their  friends  capricious,  and 
to  strangers  treacherous*  The  cou- 
rage of  the  Malay  may  be  considered 
of  that  furious  and  desperate  kind 
tliat  acts  on  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment, rather  than  inal  steady,  deli- 
berate conduct  that  preserves  its 
character  under  ali  circumstances, 
it  is  equally  tiangerous  to  offend 
or  punish  a  Malay ;  in  the  one  case 
he  will  stab  privately,  in  the  other 
during  the  paroxysm  of  his  rngc* 
By  the  same  impetuous  temper  that 
readers  him  impatient  of  control,  he 


IS  driven  to  desperation  by  misfor- 
tunes, whether  they  arise  from  una- 
voidable circumstances  or  from  his 
own  miHcondnct^  In  either  case  he 
rarely  submits  to  hta  fate  with  cool- 
ness, but  Hies  to  his  favourite  opium, 
to  prepare  him  for  the  commission 
of  the  desperate  act  he  meditates. 
Animated  to  a  phreniy,  he  lets  loose 
his  long  black  hair,  draws  his  deadly 
creese,  and  rushes  into  the  streets, 
determined  to  do  ull  the  mischief  he 
can  during  the  short  time  he  has  to 
live*  This  is  what  is  usually  called 
running  o*muck,  (from  his  calling 
amok,  amok,  kill,  kill,)  and  rarely 
happens  in  a  Britbh  settlement,  hut 
formerly  were  of  frequent  occurrence 
among  the  Dutch,  who  were  cxecra^ 
ble  for  the  fiend-like  cruelty  of  their 
punishments.  An  unfortunate  pro- 
pensity to  gambling  Is  one  of  the 
chief  cau»es  that  drives  the  Malay  to 
this  state  of  desperation.  So  pai- 
sionaiely  attached  is  he  to  every 
species  of  gaming^  and  more  espe- 
cially of  cock-%htingy  that  his  last 
morsel,  the  covering  of  his  body,  hia 
wife  and  children,  arc  often  staked 
on  the  issue  of  a  battle  to  be  fought 
by  his  favourite  cock. 

The  predominance  of  the  Euro- 
pean navai  power  in  the  Eastern 
seas  has  tended  very  much  to  re- 
press the  piracies  and  depredations  of 
the  Malays,  who  are  certainly  no 
longer  the  bold  and  enter  prizing  race 
of  buccaneers  they  are  represented 
to  have  been*  The  authority  of  law 
and  justice,  however,  is  still  but  im- 
perfectly established  ;  trading  vessels 
visiting  their  ports  must  still  be 
armed,  and,  notwithstanding  every 
precaution,  are  still  sometimes  cut 
vH;  and  their  crews  murdered,  under 
circumstances  of  singular  treachery 
and  atrocity*  In  fact,  except  being 
under  stricter  coercion,  the  Malay 
of  the  present  day  is  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  one  of  several  cen- 
turies back,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
descriptions  of  our  early  voyagers. 
He  is  quite  the  same  animal  in  man- 
ners and  customs;  but  his  numWs 
probably  have  not  increased,  their 
marriages  not  being   prolific,  ajid 
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their  hdbili  unfavaurable  to  in- 
crease. 

It  appears  from  evidence  ns  posi- 
tive as  the  nature  of  the  suhj?!ct 
admit,  that  tbe  present  po^iiiesssora  of 
th^  coast  of  the  hlahy  peninsula  were 
in  the  first  instance  adventurers  from 
Snmalra,  who  in  tlie  twelfth  century 
fornicd  an  estabJifshment  there;  and 
that  the  indigenuuij  in  habitants  were 
gradually  driven  by  thetn  to  the  rocks 
and  m  on  mains,  and  are  entirely  a  dif- 
ferent race  of  men* 

Tlie  original  country  inhabited  by 
the  Malayan  race,  according  to  the 
be^it  autborineai^  wa^  the  kin«^doiT)  of 
Patcmbang,  in  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  .Malay ii, 
from  whence  they  migrated  about 
A,D,  1160  to  the  south -eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  o|jpositc  peninsula, 
where  they  first  built  the  city  of  Sin- 
gaptjor,  and  after  war  da,  about  A»D, 
iSJfj*  founded  that  of  Malacca.  Up 
to  A.D,  HJS  the  Malayan  princes 
were  pagans.  Sultan  Mahomed  Shah, 
who  at  that  era  ascended  the  throne, 
was  the  first  prince  that  ad  up  ted  the 
Arabian  rdigion*  and  by  the  propa- 
gation of  that  faith  acquired  much 
celebrity  during  a  long  reign  of  fifty - 
seven  years.  His  infjuence  appears 
to  have  extended  over  the  neighbour- 
ing islands  of  Lingen  and  Bintang, 
together  with  Johorc,  Patanyj  Que- 
da,  and  Pero,  on  the  coasts  of  the 
peninsula,  and  Cnnipar  and  Aru  in 
Sumatra,  all  of  which  acquired  the 
appellation  of  MaUiyu* 

During  part  of  the' fifteenth  century 
a  large  jjroportion  of  Malacca  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  in  subjection  to 
the  Siamese  sovereigns*  Sultan  Mali- 
mood  Shah  was  the  twelfth  Mala- 
yan kiogj  and  seventh  of  the  city  of 
Malacca*  In  A.D.  loOJ)  he  repelled 
the  aggression  of  the  king  of  S'mn ; 
but  in  1511  was  conquered  by  the 
Portuguese  under  Alphonuo  d'Al- 
but|uerque,  and  com  pell  etl  with  the 
principal  inhabitants  to  fly  to  the 
cEtremity  of  the  peninsula^  where  he 
founded  the  city  of  Johore,  which 
still  subsists.  In  18^1  the  Siamese 
claimed  as  far  south  as  7^  north  lati^ 
ttidc,  having  contjuered  Queda  t  the 


only  independent  rajas  in  the  wkile 
peninsula  were  those  of  Pera,  Sal  en- 
gore,  Tringano,  Puhang,  and  Calan- 
lin,— ( Afffr#rf<*Wj  (^raufufdt  Sin^fipottr 
Chronicle^  Ed'mhurgh  Rci^iew^  I^^tf'- 

Malacca  fMaktka). — A  town  in 
the  Malayan  Straits,  situated  near  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  peniasuta  i 
lat.  2^  \r  N.,  Ion,  lor  WE.  It  is 
named  from  a  fruit-bearing  tree  the 
nialaka  (the  myrobalanuni),  found  in 
abundance  on  the  hill  that  gives  tlie 
natural  strength  to  the  iiosition. 

The  road^f  are  safe  here,  but  ibe 
entrance  of  the  river  is  rendered  in- 
trieate  by  a  bar,  over  which  boats 
cannot  pasis  before  Quarter  fiood 
without  much  difficulty.  Under  the 
lee  of  the  island  nearest  to  the  fort 
there  is  a  harbour,  where,  during 
the  south-west  monsoon,  vessels  not 
drawing  more  than  Kixteeu  fbet  water 
may  be  secured.  The  houses  in  the 
town  are  tolerably  well  built,  with 
broad  and  straight  Greets,  but  the 
part  inhabited  by  tlie  nativei}  i«  com- 
posed of  bamboos  and  nmt-huts.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  rivtr  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  fort  in  a  most  ruinous  con- 
dition, and  on  the  sunmut  of  this 
mount  stands  an  old  Portuguese  cha- 
pel, built  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  now  in  a  state  of  dilapidation^ 
Although  so  near  the  equator  the 
beat  is  not  excessive,  the  atmosphere 
being  refreshed  by  a  succession  of 
land  and  sea  breezes*  The  rising 
grounds  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
are  barren  and  rocky,  and  have  been 
used  by  the  Chinese  as  places  of  se- 
pulture. Most  of  the  cuttivatorsj 
distillers,  sugar-makers,  and  fiinners 
of  the  cujitoms,  are  of  this  induKtri- 
ouB  nation.  The  valUes.  produce  rice 
and  sugar,  which  with  encourage- 
ment nuiy  be  much  augmented.  Con- 
siderable suppllcff  of  grain  are  iiu^ 
ported  to  Malacca  from  Bengal, 
Jai'a,  and  Sumatra,  but  fruit  and 
vL'|Tt4ables  arc  ubuudant,  particular- 
ly yams  and  potatoes  among  the 
roots,  and  I  li  e  delicious  mangosteeo 
aaumg  the  fruits.  Sheep  and  bul- 
locks are  scarce^  but  hogs,  bu Haloes, 
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poultry,  ant!  fish,  are  plentiful,  and 
moderate  in  price*  Until  Malacca 
was  superseded  in  importance  by 
Prince  of  Wales*  Island,  it  was  a 
Ijreat  mart  both  for  commerce  and 
refreshment. 

The  British  territory  attached  to 
Malacca  extends  about  forty  miles 
along  shore  by  thirty  in  csitremc 
breadth  inland,  but  it  doea  not  con- 
tain an  area  of  above  800  square 
miles.  On  the  north  tt  i»  bounded 
by  Sal  en  gore  at  Cape  Rochado,  on 
the  south  by  Johore  at  the  river 
Muar,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Rum- 
bo  country.  The  highest  mountain 
within  these  limits,  named  Lcaldang, 
hos  an  elevation  of  about  4,000  feet, 
and  aa  named  Mount  Ophir  by  the 
Portuguese,  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Muar  and  the  Lingtuah ;  but 
there  are  also  many  petty  streams. 
The  surface  cannot  be  p raided  for 
fertility,  a$  it  haw  never  produced 
grain  adecjuate  to  the  supply  of  its 
own  inhabitants ;  but  the  tin  mines 
are  productive,  m  4^000  pecuU  in 
one  year  have  been  procured  from 
them.  The  trade  is  principally  with 
Singapoor,  to  which  tin,  pepper,  sa^o 
(previously  imported  from  Sumatra 
hogs,  poultry,  brick*,  and  tiles  are  ex- 
ported, Accortling  to  a  census  taken 
vn  182^,  the  whole  territory  of  Mnlac- 
co,  including  the  town,  contained 
only  2^,000  persons,  of  whom  the 
resident  inbabitant&  are  Mnlays,  Hin- 
doo and  Mahomed  an  colonista  from 
Telingn  and  Coromandel,  some  Chi- 
nese, and  the  descendants  of  the 
Poruignese  and  Dutch.  When  nc^ 
quired  by  the  British  government  in 
1^27)  the  revenue  amounted  to  only 
^0,00t>  dolbrs,  but  it  has  since  great- 
ly increase<L 

Malacca  has  always  been  reckoned 
one  of  the  healthiest  stations  in  In- 
dia, although^  like  Singapoor,  it  cam- 
bines  many  local  defects  that  ought 
to  render  it  the  reverse.  The  tem- 
perature, however,  is  at  all  times  uni- 
form, the  thermometer  ranging  from 
7^  ta  85"*  -throughout  the  whole 
year;  The  mornings  and  evenings 
are  singularly  cool  nnd  refreshing, 
nnd  the  hot  sultry  nighty  of  Uindos- 


tan  rarniv  occur..  There  are  mt  an  j 
regular  dry  and  wet  seasons,  but  the 
rains  are  more  constant  and  heavy  in 
September,  October,  and  parts  of 
November,  than  during  the  rest  of 
the  year*  Ou  account  of  its  salu- 
brity, central  position,  and  other  fa- 
vourable circumstances.  Colonel  Far- 
quhar  is  of  opinion  that  our  more 
eastern  possessions  should  be  erect- 
ed into  a  distinct  presidency,  the  ca- 
pitnt  of  which  to  be  fixed  at  Ma- 
hicca. 

One  of  the  four  great  tribes  into 
which  the  present  race  of  Malays  Is 
divided  is  called  Malayu,  which  tribe 
probably  furnished  that  which  issued 
from  Menaneabowj  and  at  last  colo- 
nized Malacca*  In  A.D.  1253  Sri  Is- 
kander  Shah,  being  hard  pressed  by 
the  forces  of  the  king  of  Mojapahit  in 
Jiiva,  retired,  first  to  the  northward, 
and  afterwards  to  the  west  word,  where 
he  founded  a  new  city,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Malacca.  It  was 
first  visited  by  the  Portugtiese  in 
l.OO^,  and  in  \$\\  was  captured  by 
them  after  an  obstinate  resistance* 
In  1547  the  celebrated  St.  Francis 
Xfivierj  one  of  the  companions  of 
Ignatius  Loyoln,  surnamed  by  the 
Catholics  the  apostle  of  the  Indies, 
arrived  at  Malacca.  With  the  Por- 
tuguese it  remained  until  1640,  dur-* 
ing  which  interval  it  was  repeatedly 
nttacked  by  the  sultans  of  Acheen, 
who  were  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
prevented  from  elTecting  its  conquest. 
In  1640  it  was  assailed  by  the  Dutch, 
captured  after  a  siege  of  six  months, 
and  retained  until  1795,  when  it  was 
seized  on  by  the  English,  but  re- 
stored at  the  peace  of  Amiens  in 
imL  On  the  breaking  out  of  a 
fresh  war  it  was  in  1807  again  taken 
by  a  British  detachment,  and  on  the 
firat  of  June  1811  the  rack,  wheel, 
and  other  instruments  of  torture  used 
by  the  Dtitch  were,  by  order  of 
the  Earl  of  Minto,  then  at  Malacca, 
publicly  burned.  At  the  peace  of 
1815  it  onee  more  returned  to  the 
Dutch?  but  on*  the  9th  April  I8£5 
was  finally  taken  possesion  of  by 
the  British,  havint^  been  received  with 
other  territories  m  exchange  for  tbo 
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Britiah  settlements  on  the  Inland  or 
Sumatrn.  —  {Afandrn^  Singapoor 

Cnptain  Hortltutgh,  Kimore^  Juhnintiy 
Tkom, 

Malahl — ^A  viljage  to  Northern 
HifiUoshmf  district  of  Ktimaon  ;  tat. 
30"  41 '  N.,  f on,  7^  56'  E.  A Ithough 
this  Is  the  Inrgest  vUlai^e  on  the  Niti 
rood  into  Tibet,  jet  in  1818  it  con- 
tained only  forty  houses,  bniit  of 
rough  stones^  ccoientctJ  with  clay 
and  mixed  ^vith  wood^  from  one  10 
four  stories  high.  The  site  of  Mo- 
\rt\  is  in  a  triangular  plain,  bounded 
on  two  Bide5  by  streams  and  on  the 
other  by  steep  hills,  which  in  the 
month  of  June  ore  covered  with 
sno^^Tj  thin  on  their  projecting  [Hjints, 
and  deep  in  the  ravines.  The  iat 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  is  sown 
with  the  panicum  miiinceum. 

The  inhabitants  of  ihiii  wretched 
hamlet  call  ihenifielves  Rajpoots,  but 
pay  little  or  no  attention  to  the  re- 
strictions of  caste.  They  arc  low  in 
stature,  with  a  mixture  of  the  Tartar 
and  Hindoo  countenance^  filthy  in 
their  persons,  and  overrun  with  ver- 
min. They  are  dressed  in  coarse 
woollens,  woven  by  the  females,  who 
are  remarkably  iiiduittrious.  Abotit 
the  end  of  September  ihcy  migrate 
further  sou tb,  where  they  remain  until 
next  year,  towards  the  conctusion  of 
May,  and  from  dwelling  in  two  coun- 
tries arc  termed  Dobasas  and  Mar- 
ehas  ;  the  first  a  weSl-known  name  at 
Madras  (Dobha&h),  the  latter  ap- 
proaching that  of  the  ancient  border- 
ers on  the  Bngtidh  and  Scottish  fron- 
tier* 

The  people  of  Malari  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood carry  on  a  considerable 
trade  with  the  Undes  country, beyond 
the  Himaluya,  and  also  with  the  low- 
er portknx  of  the  hills.  From  the 
first  they  procure  borax  and  salt, 
which  they  carry  south,  and  return 
with  grain  to  Bhutant ;  but  the  traffic 
can  only  be  carried  on  chirtng  a  few 
mo  n  ths '  of  the  y  oar.  The  m  erch  an  - 
dixe  is  laden  on  goats  and  sheep^ 
which  feed  as  they  go,  and  are  easily 
driven  by  a  few  [lersonSp  m  that  the 


charges  of  transportation  are  not 
l^reat;  the  totnl  amount,  however, 
IS  comparatively  inai^ificant*  The 
goats  used  in  this  traffic  are  bred  in 
the  country,  and  migrate  twice  in 
each  year.  They  are  shortde^ged, 
of  a  strong  compact  form,  and  tra- 
vel about  ten  miles  per  day  over 
extremely  difficult  and  ragged  roads. 
Slaves  are  nnich  emplo)ed  in  agri- 
culture, and  uhcd  to  be  purchased 
here  by  the  Gorkhns,^ — {Moorcroft^ 
Trail,  ^.fc.) 

Malativo,— A  town  In  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  situated  on  the  banks  of 
a  river,  which  at  the  mouth  h  suffi- 
ciently deep  to  admit  sms\li  craft ; 
lat,r  15' N*,  ion,  80^45'  E, 

Maloa  f  MaladnJ^ — A  town  in 
the  [iroviuce  of  Bengal,  district  of 
Dlnagepoor,  which  in  1808,  inde- 
pendent of  Nawabgunge,  contained 
abi3ut  3,{}CH1  houses,  seven-eighths  of 
which  were  built  with  stones  and 
bricks  frcnn  the  ruins  of  Go  nr.  The 
town  is  niisersibly  luiddled  together 
along  I  lie  side  of  the  Mahananda 
river,  and  during  the  rainy  season  ig 
nearly  insulated.  The  improvements 
made  in  Europe  in  the  arts  of  dyeing 
and  weaving  have  greatly  injured 
the  trade  of  Mnlda,  where  many  of 
the  largest  houses  have  become 
ruinous,  among  which  are  the  French 
and  Dutch  factories,  many  yearii 
established  for  the  pnrdmee  of  silk 
and  cotton  goods.  The  Mai  da  man- 
goes have  a  high  reputation,  and  are 
certainly  one  of  the  finest  fruits  in 
the  world  ;  but  few  of  these  actually 
grow  at  Malda,  all  the  plantations  of 
the  most  valuable  kind  Mug  on  the 
opposite  Side  of  the  Mahanandu, 
in  the  Pnrueah  district*  In  some 
parts  the  produce  is  of  little  value, 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  mangoes, 
when  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  tree, 
contain  an  insect  (a  species  of  curcu- 
lio)  that  renders  them  useless*  The 
natives  usually  ascribe  the  presence 
of  the  insect  to  the  soil  and  climate, 
but  it  appears  to  depend  more  on  the 
q  uality  of  the  fruit,  it  being  remarked 
that  some  trees  always  escape  in  the 
worst  districts  |  but  on  this  subject 
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great  uncerttiiiit/  itilL  prevails.— (F. 

jm^  tht  of  Matat^nJ. — These 

isfanib  extend  troin  the  eighth  degree 
of  iiorth  lalitudei  atul  ure  forjntfd  of 
tiuinerou.^i  circular  clustersj  enclosing 
in t trior  jimooth  shallow  seas,  $ur- 
fotin^ed  by  chains  of  corftl  reefs,  in 
general  level  wkh  the  water,  mA  ex- 
tend ing  from  fifly  yards  to  half  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  In  some  parts 
of  the  reefs  there  are  open  nigs  large 
enough  to  admit  boatfl,  and  where 
bays  are  formed  by  projecting  parts 
of  the  cluster  ;  there  are  in  some 
places  anchorage  over  a  sandy  bot- 
tom, niivcd  with  shells  and  corah 
The  total  number  of  the  Maldives 
isles  and  islets  has  been  estimatcil  at 
1,300,  but  they  have  never  been  com- 
pletely explored  J  althougli  so  near 
to  the  course  of  ships  otit ward- 
bound.  They  are  certainly  nume- 
rous, for  what  viewed  at  a  distance 
from  a  ship's  deck  appears  to  be 
one  iiilej  on  nearer  approach  is  dis- 
covered to  he  ten  or  a  do3;en  of  rocky 
islets.  The  large  islands  arc  inha- 
bited and  cultivated,  but  a  great  pro- 
portion consists  of  mere  rocks,  rocky 
shoiils,  and  sand-banks^  flooded  at 
spring  tides;  many  covered  with 
coeo-ntu  trees,  and  a  thick  growth 
of  underwood,  where  fresh  water 
may  be  found  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  surface. 

Mall  is  the  chief  island,  on  which 
the  sultnn  resides  and  holds  his 
court.  It  is  nearly  three  miles  in 
circnmfercnce,  of  a  circular  form, 
and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  reef 
except  the  western,  where  an  artifi- 
cial reef  has  been  constructed,  con- 
necting the  extremities  of  the  great 
reef,  and  leaving  two  narrow  en- 
trances, passable  for  boats,  and 
shut  by  booms  when  danger  is  appre- 
hended. On  this  surrounding  reef 
the  surf  beats  high  ;  but  between  the 
reef  and  the  mainland  the  water  is 
as  smooth  as  a  mill-pond,  and  gene- 
rally about  10(1  yards  broad.  Within 
this  enclosure  the  vessels  and  boats 
belonging  to  the  island  are  moored, 


and  in  iSld  these  eoDsi^ted  of  teven 
vesiseb  for  foreign  trade,  and  about 
fifty  fishing-boats.  Except  on  the 
eastern  side,  which  ts  the  strongest 
by  nature,  Mall  is  fortified  with  bueK 
lions  at  id  redoubts,  ten  in  number^ 
on  which  above  100  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, twelve- pounders  downwards, 
arc  mounted,  but  neither  the  gun$ 
nor  the  fortifications  on  which  they 
are  mounted  would  oppose  any  se- 
rious obstacle  to  a  regular  attack. 
The  town  extends  over  the  whole 
inland,  and  is  remarkably  clean  ami 
neat ;  the  entrance  for  boats  being  by 
several  small  gates  on  the  western 
side,  where  the  sultan  resides  in  a 
sort  of  citadel,  with  high  loopholed 
walls,  cncompasaed  by  a  wet  ditch 
fourteen  feel  wide.  The  palace 
within,  however,  is  but  a  poor  look- 
ing hou:ie,  two  stories  in  height,  wieh 
a  mat  roof;  hut  there  are  two 
mosfjues  of  considerable  sikc.  The 
throne  is  hereditary  in  the  family  of 
the  sultan,  whose  relations  reside 
with  him  in  the  citadel,  along  with 
his  regular  troops,  which  in 
amounted  to  150  men,  clothed  in 
red  and  armed  with  swords  and 
niusquets.  It  does  not  appear 
that  lie  maintains  an  armed  marine^ 
which  would  seem  indispensable  for 
the  government  of  a  kingdom  of 
islan  di«  In  1 8 !  9  the  t  ota  I  pop  u  laiion 
of  Mall  was  estimated  at  ^,000 
persons,  ruled  by  a  sultan  named 
Midiomed  Ay  nock  Khan*  The  re- 
venues are  collected  throughout 
the  islands  in  cowries,  coco-nuts, 
and  tortoiBe-shell,  and  the  nearest 
islands  supply  the  capital  with 
fowls,  eggs,  limes,  bread-fruit,  plan-, 
tains,  &c. 

Some  yeiu's  bnck  one  or  two  ves- 
sels used  annually  to  visit  the  Mal- 
dives from  the  British  settlements 
to  load  cowries,  but  from  the  dela^ 
they  experienced,  and  the  unhealthi- 
nes^  of  the  climate,  tins  traffic  has 
for  some  time  been  abandoned  by 
Europeans,  and  is  now  principally 
carried  on  by  the  Maldivians  in  their 
own  boats,  constructed  of  the  trunks 
of  coco-nut  trees.  They  arrive  nt 
Balasore  in  Orissa»  situated  at  the 
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mouth  of  the  Cnkuttn  riva',  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  ^hen  the 
south-west  mcin*ioon  b  «tenJ^'  in  the? 
bay  of  Bengal,  loatled  with  coir,  coco- 
nut oil,  ona  all  the  other  produce  of 
ihe  coco-nut  tree^  their  grand  8tii|dc, 
cowries,  salted  fish,  tortoise^sheii, 
&c.  They  sail  homeward-hound  about 
the  middle  of  December,  during 
the  north-eait  monsoon,  with  I  heir 
returns  more  than  one  hnlf  of  which 
eonsiats  of  rice  from  Bengal,  the 
gramiry  of  the  Indies,  the  rest  sugar, 
hardware,  broad-ctoth,  cutlery,  silk 
Btufl^^coart^  cottons,  tobacco, &c.  lu 
1810  the  imports  to  Bengal  averaged 
Bbout  1,84,11^9  rupees,  and  the  ex- 
ports to  about  90,1  S2  nipees*  Ma- 
ny Mubtivian  boata  go  annually  to 
Achecn,  carrying  dried  bonetoe  in 
small  pieces,  about  two  or  three 
ounces  in  weighty  and  when  properly 
cured  hard  in  the  centre  as 
horn  ;  Sihipa  occasionally  resort  also 
to  the  Maldives  to  procure  dried 
Bhark-fins  for  the  China  rnarltet, 
being  esteemed  bv  that  groEs-fceding 
nation  an  excellent  seasomog  for 
aoup,^and  highly  invigorating. 

The  Maldivians  profess  the  Maho- 
niedan  religion,  yet  in  some  of  their 
ciiitoms  reaeuible  the  Biadjooa  of 
Borneo.  They  launch  ananally  a 
Bmnll  vessel  loaded  with  perfumes, 
gums,  and  odoriferous  flowers,  and 
turn  it  adrift  to  the  mercy  of  the 
winds  and  waves,  as  an  offering  to 
the  spiritof  the  y'indjJ,and  sometimes 
simditr  offerings  are  made  to  tlie  spirit 
iwhoni  they  term  king  of  the  «ea* 
With  their  internal  go ver anient  we 
are  little  acquainted  j  but  it  does  not 
appear^  although  separated  into  dis- 
tinct islands  and  groups  of  islands, 
that  they  engage  in  war  with  each 
other,  or  with  their  neighbours  the 
Laccadivians,  Indeed  by  such  Euro^ 
petins  ail  have  visited  thein  they  are 
described  as  a  mild«  inoffensive  race, 
and  very  hospitable,  for  whieh  they 
frequently  meet  with  a  most  ungrate- 
ful return,  as  happened  in  ]812, 
when  Lord  Minto  interfered,  and  had 
the  captain  (a  Brazilian  Portuguese) 
aud  crew  of  a  country  !>hip  punished 
for  the  brutality  of  their  conduct. 


and  sent  pfefients  lo  such  natives  ai 
bad  suffered  by  their  misconduct* 
On  this  orcasion  it  was  first  dis- 
covered that  the  sovereign  of  the 
Maldives  had  long  been  accustomed 
to  send  annually  an  embassy  to  Cey* 
Ion,  which  ha,s  been  continued  since 
the  aetpiisition  of  that  island  by  the 
Bri  tish  go  v  ern  me  n  t» 

According  to  some  these  islands 
were  first  stocked  with  inhabitants 
from  Malabar,  but  from  various  cir- 
cumstances it  appears  more  probable 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  existing 
natives  are  the  descendants  of  colo- 
nists from  Arabia*  They  are  said  to 
havea  language  peculiar  to  themselves, 
but  this  subject  has  never  been  sa^s- 
factorily  investigated,  and  at  present 
the  Hindoiitany  is  certainly  the  lan- 
guage of  discourse  and  most  univer- 
sally understood.  The  French  East- 
India  Company  had  fonnerly  a  cor- 
poral and  some  soldiers  siati^med  on 
one  of  the  islands!,  but  they  were  re- 
moi-ed  by  M.  Ltilly  in  1759.  When 
Hyder  invaded  Malabar  in  l^GB  be 
contemplated  the  conquest  of  the 
Maldives  also,  but  never  carried  hi?? 
intention  into  execution. — {FuMic 
MS,  iJocumetiisf^  VapL  Shallt,  CapL 
Andrew  ScoUt  Elmore^  Forreii,  Sonfte^ 
raff  Le^d^n^  ^cJ) 

Malfduxc  fMnlihftiitnJ. — A  dis- 
trict in  Northern  Hindostan,  the  chief 
of  which  has  been  some  times  classed 
among  the  twenty- two  rajas,  and  his 
country  frequently  denominated  Par- 
but,  from  the  immense  mountains  it 
contains^  Malebum,  the  principal 
town,  stands  at  the  junction  (beni)  of 
the  Mayaagdi  with  the  Naniyani,  on 
which  account  it  is  frequently  named 
Benishehr,  while  Dhond  is  the  name 
of  the  redoubt  by  which  it  is  com- 
manded, Malebum  being  a  term  a|i- 
pi i cable  to  both.  The  country  was 
conquered  by  the  Gorkhaa  of  Nepaul, 
during  the  regency  of  Bahadur  Sah, 
on  which  event  the  reigning  raja  and 
his  son  retired  to  Bulrampoor  in  the 
Nabob  of  Oude 'S  dominions. 

This  is  an  elevated  cold  country  of 
considerable  extent,  one*fourth  of  the 
whole  being  occupied  by  mountaius 
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covcreJ  witli  perpetuiJ  mow.  Ac- 
cording to  ntitive  accounts  h  contains 
mines  of  sufphur,  cinnabar,  iron,  cofH 
per,  and  some   allege  of  zinc,  and 
alio  the  remarkable  hot   springs  of 
MiictinutI].  The  copper^mines  iirc  said 
tobeproJuctive,  large  quantities  being 
sent  10  the  plains,  besides  what  is 
UMed  in  the  country  and  Tibet*  There 
are  three  niines  of  niica,  and  rock- 
crystal  of  considerable  s\ec  is  found 
in  different  parts.    Gold  dust  is  col- 
lected from  the  smnds  of  >ieverjil  nvera, 
and  more  especially  of  the  Krishna 
Gunduck,  the  Narayani,  the  Bid^hu- 
gar,  the  Modi,  and  the  Mayangdi, 
In  lU  grentetit  diinensioni  Malebum 
has  been  supposed  to  contain  100,000 
iahabitantSj  of  whom  three- fourths 
are  Gurung^s  occupying  the  tracts  wesit 
and  n  orth  o  f  th  e  capila.1 .  The  country 
U  cnltivated  witli  the  hoe,  and  the 
principal  crops  are  barley,  uya  (un- 
certain whether  rye  or  a  species  of 
bilUrice]^  elen^inc  corocanus,  pani^ 
cam   halicum,  and  p  ha  [jar.  The 
country  to  the  south  eant  of  the  capi- 
tal h  calttHl  Kb  aidant,  inhabited  pnn- 
cipaJly  by  Brahmins  of  a  bastard  race 
(Jausis,  who  plough  and  carry  bur- 
thens), Khasiyas,  and  various  Hindoos 
of  low  birth*    The  houses  in  general 
have  stone  walls  and  are  covered  with 
thatch.    Malebum^  the  chief  town, 
etanda  on  the  wast  bank  of  the  Gun- 
duck,  here  thirty  vard*<  broad,  in  lat, 
3^  N.,  Ion.  '83°  Ki'  E,,  eighty 
miles  N.W.  from  Gorkha--{K  Bu- 
ekatmn^  iS^c») 

Malebactgh* — A  small  town  in 
Northern  Hindostan,  subject  to  the 
Gorkhiis  of  Nepaul,  forty  miles  west 
from  the  town  of  Gorkha;  lat, 
S3  N,,  Ion.  83°4#E, 

Malipootas  Isle, — A  small  island 
in  the  Eastern  Seaa,  one  of  the  Soo- 
looB,  which  is  very  iow  and  woody, 
and  has  shoals  alt  round,  extending 
about  two  mile^  to  the  north- wett, 

MALiTAtn. — This  small  division  of 
the  province  of  Hyderabad  ii  bound* 
cd  on  the  west  by  the  Bcema  river  and 
contains  no  town  of  note  except  the 
one  from  which  it  derivefi  ita  name^ 
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situated  in  hL  iT  10'  loti,  7J^  ly 
E*,  eighty-seven  miles  S*W.  from  Hy- 
derabad. 

M  A  LL  A  V 1 LL  V  f  MoIui/ntHtli  J ,  —  A 
town  in  the  Mysore  province,  twenty- 
six  miles  east  from  Senngpntam  ;  lat* 
S3'  N.,  Ion.  7r  T  E.  This  is  a 
large  mud  fort,  separated  into  two 
portion*  by  a  mud  waif,  and  was 
given  as  a  jag  hire  with  the  adjacent 
country  to  Tip  poo  by  his  father  Hy- 
der.  About  two  miles  S,W,  from 
Mai  lav  illy  there  In  a  large  reservoir, — 
[F^  Buchanan^  ijc*) 

Malua, — A  fortress  in  the  Guja- 
rat peninsula^  situated  on  the  river 
Muchoo,  which  having  passed  Wan- 
kaneer  in  the  interior,  empties  itself 
into  the  Runn,  two  miles  and  a  half 
below  this  place.  The  country  is 
low,  slopes  off  towards  the  Runn, 
and  in  the  rainy  season  is  a  marsh  for 
many  milci;  kt.  22°  56'  N*,  Ion.  70* 

Ma  LEAVER. — A  village  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Gundwana,  the  residence  of 
a  Gond  chief,  twelve  miles  south  from 
Ruttunpoor«  From  Bou&Iaghur  to 
thiii  place,  a  distance  of  5fty  mileSf 
the  road  h  through  a  country  which 
is  one  continued  wilderness*  In  this 
neighbourhood  there  is  a  final  1  sub- 
acid plum  of  a  very  pleasant  taste, 
which  grows  wild, — (J.  B.  Blutd^  ^cJ) 

Matxoodoo. — A  district  in  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  Borneo, 
and  in  many  respects  the  most  vulun- 
ble  that  that  large  island  compre- 
hends* Numerous  rivers  fall  into  the 
bay  of  Malloodoo,  which  is  reported 
to  have  good  soundings  throughout. 
The  tract  is  populous  and  well  sup- 
plied with  food,  which  is  a  rare  con- 
dition in  Borneo.  Rattans  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality  from  ten  to  twelve  feet 
long  may  be  here  procured,  as  also 
clove  bark* 

The  natives  on  the  searMcoast  assert 
that  in  the  interior  there  is  a  lake 
named  Kenneyballoo,  which  appears 
from  their  description  to  exceed  in 
magnitude  that  of  Manilla,  and  to 
contain  many  islaqdsj.    It  is  said  to 
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'  be  fi»e  or  six  fathoms  deep  tn  some 
places,  and  to  be  the  ^source  of  muny 
nrm.  Around  its  margin  are  nu- 
nierons  hamlets^  inhabited  by  Iilaan 
or  Hornforas ;  hut  from  their  want  of 
foreign  iiUereourfief  anil  lite  peeti- 
liarity  of  their  eiistomsj  they  nre 
little  addicted  to  tritflic. — ( Dairy m- 

MiVLOD. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Delhi,  twenty-five  miles  wc&t  from 
Sirhind  ;  lat.30^  38;N,  lon-TS*  58' E. 

Malogh. — A  small  lordship  or 
thakooria  in  Northern  Hindostan, 
Kituntod  between  the  Sutuleje  and 
Jumna,  which  originally  dcpendctl  on 
Keonthul,  but  mas  conquered  alon|* 
with  the  others  by  the  Gorkha%  \*ho 
levied  from  it  a  revenue  of  0>51i?  ru- 
pees. It  contains  no  fort  hi: t  that  of 
Timour,  and  formerly  furniished  a 
contingent  to  the  paramount  state  in 
these  hills  of  300  ftrmed  men,  and 
Wi}  porters,  Irs  revenue  in  1815  was 
estimated  at  8|0CM)  rupees.- — {Lieut. 

Malown.^A  stronghold  in  North- 
ern Htudostan,  principality  of  Cah- 
lore,  elevated  4,4 4S  feut  above  the 
level  of  tlte  sea,  and  situated  in  lat. 
:U*  13'  M.,  Ion.  76^  48'  E.  When 
pofssesscd  by  Ammer  Single,  the 
Gorkha  corn'mander,  it  consisted  of 
a  line  of  fortified  posts  upon  a  very 
difficult  and  lofty  ridge,  which  pro- 
jects into  the  river  SutulcjCj  between 
two  small  riven.  It  capitulated  to 
Sir  David  Ochterlony  on  the  3  5lh 
May  1815,— (/ioc/^f07i  md  Herbert, 
Jat,  Eraser,  ^c.) 

MALpooaA. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vmec  of  Ajmeer,  fort^teeight  ujile,'* 
8.S,W.  from  the  city  of  Jevpoor  ; 
lat.  26°  20' N.,  lon.h*' 

MALPtTiiBA  RrvjER  (MahpurmJ. 
— ^A  river  In  the  province  of  fieja> 
poor  which  rises  in  the  western 
ghauts,  from  whence  it  proceeds 
easterly  with  many  windings,  until 
after  a  course  of  about  140  miles  it 
joins  the  Krishna* 

MalTown  ^or  MiUioneJ^^A  town 
and  fortress  in  the  province  of  AJ- 


hihabad,  ?^ituated  on  the  S.W.  boun- 
dary of  Bundclcund,  tiear  the  hiiJs 
that  separate  that  lar|^c  district  from 
Malwa;  1^4^  17'  N,,  Ion.  78*'  3^ 
It  commands  the  pass  known  by 
the  name  of  Maltown  |;;haut,  the 
route  by  which  is  the  easiest,  and 
one  most  usually  taken  for  the  in- 
vading of  Bundelcund,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  practicability  of  the 
road  anil  because  it  is  plentifully 
supplied  with  water*  Ameer  Khan 
penetrated  by  this  pass,  which  may 
be  called  the  key  to  Bundelcund  on 
the  wc&iern  quarter, — {RicftmdMtmt 

Malijc£ia« — A  strong  nvud-fort 
belonging  to  the  Macherry  riija  in 
the  province  of  Agra,  with  a  dirch 
and  iitone  citadel  i  lat.  27""  24'  N. 


MALWA, 
fAlaiava.J 
A  large  province  of  Ilindoiitan,  si- 
tuated principfllly  between  the  twenty- 
second  and  twcnty-fitlh  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  To  the  north  it  is 
bounded  by  Ajmcer  and  Agrai  on 
the  south  by  Can  del  sh  and  Berar  ;  tc> 
the  east  it  has  Allahabnd  and  Giind- 
waua  ;  and  on  the  west,  Ajmeer  and 
Giijerat.  In  length  it  may  be  esti- 
mated at  ^50  miles,by  150  the  average 
breadth.  When  the  institutes  of 
Acber  were  composed  this  province 
extended  indefinitely  to  the  south  of 
the  Nerbndda,  one  angle  touching  on 
Baglana  to  the  south-west,  and  Berar 
on  the  south-east ;  but  in  more  recent 
times  that  river  has  been  considered 
its  distinguishing  southern  boundary, 
on  cro?!sing  which,  the  Deccan  com- 
mences. Towards  the  north-west, 
Malwa  is  separated  from  the  division 
of  Harowty  in  Ajmcer  by  a  ridge  of 
mountains  stretching  cast  and  west, 
near  the  villngc  of  Muckundra;  lat. 
«4°48'N.,  Ion.  76°  liTE, 

Such  are  the  limits  of  this  province 
in  its  greatest  dimensions^  but  Malwa 
Proper  has  more  restricted  boun- 
daries. This  is  a  central  elevated 
plateau^  in  general  open,  but  diver- 
sified with  conical  table-crowned  hills 
and  low  ridges,  watered  by  numeroti* 
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nvcrs  am}  streams,  poRsessing  a  rich 
soil  nni]  mlU!  climate.  Il  is  only  in 
a  few  dctnchcd  spots  thiit  MaJws  at- 
tains  9  greater  height  than  ^,000 
feet ;  but  Shaizghur,  the  highest  peak 
of  the  Mantloo  range,  reaches  to 
feet.  ^I'he  city  o\*  InJore,  by 
bo r« metrical  measurement,  h  IJ&*M 
feet  above  the  level  of*  the  aeo,  and 
the  deijcent  to  the  vale  of  the  Ner- 
budda  by  the  Jaum  ^haut^  about 
thirty  miles  to  the  southward,  is  steep 
and  alirnpt;  but  so  gradual  is  the 
use  en  t  from  the  northward,  that  a 
cravetler  proceeding  from  .Teypoor  to 
Indore,  although  he  has  to  thread 
several  defile*,  and  occasionally  to 
cros.^  a  low  ridgc^  finds  no  ftudtlon 
neclivity  like  the  brink  of  a  tabl^ 
land  in  any  part  of  his  journey,  and 
IS  only  made  sensible  of  the  increas- 
ing elevation  by  the  decreasing  tem- 
perature. This  dcsjcent  towards  the 
north  from  the  Vtndhya  mountains,  la 
ako  marked  by  the  course  of  the 
numerous*  streams  which  have  their 
sources  in  that  chain,  whence  they 
flow  ncarlj  due  north  until  they  join 
the  Chumbnl,  and  ultimately  the 
Junma  and  Ganges, 

Although  less  atrougfy  marked  on 
the  east  and  west  than  on  tlie  Koulh, 
there  h  a  well  indicnted  rise  over  the 
liilly  tracts  (branches  of  the  Vlnd- 
fcya),  which  on  the  cast  haii  Bopaul, 
und  on  the  west  separates  Malwa 
Proper  from  Gujerat  and  Ajmeer. 
To  the  north-west  there  ia  nn  accent 
of  about  200  feet  to  Mewar  at  the 
Chi  fore  range,  but  the  general  level 
of  Malwa  had  previously  declined 
that  amount. 

The  temperature  of  this  province 
is  usually  moderate,  and  the  range 
of  the  thermometer  small,  except  to- 
wardei  the  co  a  elusion  of  the  year. 
During  the  t^o  months  after  the 
rains,  fevers  prevail ;  yet,  on  the 
whole,  the  climate  may  be  considered 
aalubrious.  The  seasons  nre  those 
CO  mill  on  to  weMern  India,  the  rainy, 
the  cold,  antl  the  hot.  The  fall  of 
rain  during  the  months  of  June,  J  uty, 
August,  and  Septciuber,  has  l>een 
mt  i  mated  at  abon  t  fi  fty  i  n  ch  es.  Th  e 
fffutge  of  the  thermometer  is  then  re- 


markabl)'  li anted,  being  about  79*  at 
night,  and  77^  at  noon.  In  January 
the  thermometer  stood  at  28* 
Fahrenheit.  Daring  the  liot  season, 
the  parching  Minds  from  the  north 
and  west  are  comparatively  mild,  and 
of  short  duration. 

The  soil  of  MiiLwa  consists  either 
of  a  loose,  rich,  black  loam,  or  a 
more  compact  ferruginous  mould, 
both  noted  for  their  fertility.  Among 
the  principal  grivins  may  be  enume- 
rated wheat,  gram,  peas,  jowary,  bn- 
jarr,  moong^  oornd,  Indian  corn,  and 
toour;  the  two  first  Furnishing  the 
largest  estporU  Rice  is  only  raised 
in  small  {quantities  for  home  con- 
sumption, but  a  surpltm  remains  of 
sugar-cane,  tobacco,  cotton,  (inseed, 
til,  gadic,  turmeric,  and  ginger.  In- 
digo is  also  raised  in  small  quantt^ 
ties,  as  is  also  the  morinda  citri fo- 
lio, a  red  dye  plant ;  and  the  luxu' 
riance  attained  by  the  vine  has  long 
been  celebrated  :  the  Malwa  grapci 
are  consequently  of  a  superior  qua* 
bty^  and  are  raised  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance to  furnish  the  bazars  of  Oojein 
and  Indore* 

Bur  of  all  (he  vegetable  prodnc- 
tions  opium  is  the  most  important, 
the  soil  and  climate  appearing;  singu- 
larly well  adapted  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  poppy,  Stion  after  the  British 
conquest  It  was  made  a  fiscal  mono- 
poly, but,  owing  to  the  facility  of 
smutting,  not  a  vei7  profitable  one. 
In  the  Company^s  opium  was 

estimated  at  1,500  maunds,  and  the 
stmtggled  opium  at  the  same  amount* 
In  1824  so  rapidly  had  it  inercasedj 
that  the  Company's  opium  was  esti- 
mated at  4,^00  maunds,  and  the 
smuggled  at  3,0(10:  total,  7,S(MI 
mannds.  The  Malwa  opium  is  parti- 
cularly esteemed  by  the  Chinese,  who 
assert  that  it  contains  two-sevenths 
more  of  pure  opium  than  an  equal 

Quantity  of  the  Patna  and  Benares 
rug.  The  Malwa  tobacco,  more  es- 
pecially that  of  the  BiUa  district,  ii 
beyond  all  comparison  the  best  in 
India,  and  much  sought  after  by  the 
votaries  of  the  hookah. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Malwa  are 
the  Chumbulf  the  great  and  littb 
o  2 
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Cnli  Sinde,  the  Mtihy,  the  Sepra, 
the  Parljuity,  the  New\\  the  Ahor, 
and  the  NcrUutidu,  which  hoiind»  the 
province  to  the  south  ;  but,  except 
the  hastj  none  of  them  are  navigable. 
The  fources  of  the  Chambul  and 
Mahy  are  ntnong  the  Vlndhya  h'dh^ 
where  they  rise  at  no  great  disi* 
tance  from  each  other ;  )et  the  wa- 
lcr4»  of  the  oue  ultima tely  fall  into 
the  hay  of  Bengtil,  while  those  of  the 
other  terminate  in  the  f^ulf  of  Cnm- 
b«y.  In  18£0  the  chief  prindpiilitics 
and  towns  in  Mnlw^a  Proj>er  were 
the  following:— 

O  <  »j  cin ,         S  h  nj  a  w  nl  poor^ 
liiJore,  Ashtiir, 
Dhar,  Khahjelianpoorj 
Rntlain,  Dewas, 
Nolye,  Dug, 
K  a  tch  rode,    G  u  i»  gran 
One]],  Tttlj 
Mundcseor,  Mundawtd, 
Enmpo  ora,  Maheidpoor, 
Munaiisa,  Sarnngpoor, 
Auggur,  Bopaul, 
Serytvgei       Dohud,  and 
Bhilsa,  Man  f  loo. 

The  Ilaw*ub  of  Doongurpoor  and 
Banswaroj  the  rajiwi  of  Pertanbghor, 
Barreah  and  Ally  Mohnn,  are  tribu- 
tary to  the  British  government ;  the 
rajas  of  Rutlam^  Scctnmow,  Luna* 
vara,  and  Soonth,  to  SinJia;  Jab- 
booah  to  Holcar,  Eai»t  of  the  Chum- 
bul,  Kotali  h  tributary  to  the  Bri- 
tish  government*  Narwar,  Chandree, 
Ratgh  ur  J  Bah  a  il  ii  rpoo  r»  S  h  eopoo  r, 
and  Raghoochtir,  have  been  subdued 
by  Sindia ;  the  petty  rajaa  of  Nur^sin- 
gh  u  r,  K  i  I  ch  ec  poor,  an  d  R  ajgh  u  t,  are 
tribntarj^  to  him.  Some  of  these  are 
not  within  the  ainci  ^cograph Led  li- 
mits of  Malwa,  but  it  m  thought  be!>t 
to  exhibit  thcjn  all  together* 

No  great  number  of  Mahomedans 
ever  settled  in  this  province,  and  esc- 
cept  the  Nabob  of  Bopaul  and  his 
dependent  chiefs,  there  are  not  any 
persons  of  the  Arabian  faith  who  can 
boafit  either  of  hereditary  rankorau- 
thority.  All  the  Rajpoot  tribes  of 
central  India  trace  their  origin  from 
Oude  ill  Upper  Hindoatan,  and  were 
probably  no  more  than  leaders  or 
vicegerents  from  the  Hindoo  families 


of  Kanoje,  and  thmr  number^  it  b 
likely,  increased  siibsequent  to  the 
Mahomedan  invHiiion  of  Delhi*  These 
Rajpoots  never  inarry  into  their  own 
pectdiar  tribe.  Durinp  the  confuiion 
and  diiipersion  of  families,  many  in- 
dividuala  of  the  Sudra  tribe  elevated 
them  selves  to  the  rank  of  Rajpoot 
by  taking  the  title  of  Si  ugh,  which 
addition  as  a  distinctive  ap|>ellation 
is  but  recent  with  the  genuine  Raj- 
poots. 

The  return  of  tranquillity  in  1818 
afforded  strong  proofs  of  the  stability 
of  the  rnitire  vtllogc  officers  in  Maf- 
IX a,  and  of  the  inj  perishable  nature 
of  that  excellent  institution*  Many 
of  the  villsgcsf  had  been  wahte  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  the  inhabi- 
tants scattered  abroad  at  great 
distances^  and  many  by  compul- 
sion become  robbers  and  plunder* 
crs ;  )'et,  under  all  the  miseries  of 
Iheir  condition,  a  constant  intercour*e 
had  been  kept  up,  j liter marriiget 
had  taken  place^  and  hopes  ehcriilied 
of  their  ultimate  restoration  to  their 
native  spot.  When  at  length  con- 
vinced that  better  days  hnd  arrived, 
they  floticed  to  their  rooflcsa  houses ; 
and  infant  Potails  (the  second  and 
third  in  descent  from  the  expelled 
one)  were  in  many  casca  carried  at 
the  bead  of  these  parties*  When 
they  reached  their  villages,  every  field 
and  wall  of  a  house  uerc  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  owner  or  cultivator, 
without  diispute  or  litigation,  and  In 
a  few  days  every  thing  was  in  pro- 
gress as  if  the  peace  of  the  village 
had  never  been  disturbed* 

From  the  long  internal  dissensions 
and  the  recent  apparently  destructive 
mvagcji  of  the  Pindarics,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  Malwa  (w  iih- 
in  and  on  the  borders  of  which  these 
plunderers  were  established)  would 
have  been  fouitd,  when  entered  by 
the  Briti^ih  armies,  waste  and  uncul- 
tivated* The  direct  reverse,  however, 
of  this  was  ejcperienced ;  for  although 
the  grain  w*aa  in  many  instances  con- 
cealed and  withheld,  the  superabun- 
dance of  forage  neaj*  all  the  villages 
testified  the  extent  of  its  production. 
Rice  was  rarely  secn^  hut  wheat  grew 
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in  considerable  qiianticieit,  and  soon 
bei^ame  the  common  food  of  the  na- 
tive troops.  In  f«ct,  after  the  army 
under  Sir  Thomas  Htslop  had  crossed 
the  Nerbudda,  so  profuse  was  the 
abundance  I  that  the  supplier,  trans^ 
ported  with  infinite  labour  and  ex- 
pense from  tt  distant  quarter,  became 
a  real  incumbrance,  while  those  col- 
leeted  by  the  Bombay  gov  eminent 
were  never  brought  lorward  at  alL 
The  above  army,  when  at  Oojein  in 
althou^;h  consisting  of  only 
8,000  fighting  men,  was  supposed  to 
have  eii>ht  camp  followers  lo  each 
soldier,  bemlc5  the  quantily  of  forage 
required  for  the  arlillery  cattle,  when 
sixty  Carnaiic  bullocks  arc  put  in 
yoke  for  the  movement  of  an  iron 
twenty-fonr-pound  battering  giin, 
fifty  to  an  iron  eighteen-po under, 
and  forty  to  a  twclve*pounder. 

In  this  province  the  savage  tribe 
of  B heels  are  found  in  considerable 
numbers,  more  eiipeciaUy  in  the  moun- 
tains contiguous  to  the  Nerbudda 
river ;  but  it  also  frequently  happens 
that  the  plundering  tribes  of  Meena^ij 
Mogbies,  Ramoof»ea,  and  Gonds  are 
C(in founded  there*  The  Bhcelji  of 
Malwfl,  however,  are  quite  a  distinct 
race  from  any  other  Indian  tribe,  with 
high  preteu&ioiif;  to  remote  antiquity* 
The  common  niinic  of  this  people  h 
Bheel  (Bbilla),  but  they  are  likewise 
termed  Nishada^  both  Sanscrit  words 
denoting  outcasts.  They  have  no 
record  or  tradition  of  having  ever 
possessed  the  plains ;  but  they  assert 
that  they  have  long  maintained  the 
exclusive  possession  of  the  hilly 
tracts.  At  present  they  are  subdi* 
vided  into  the  cla.sses  distinguished 
as  the  village,  the  cultivating,  and 
the  wild  mountain  Bhet'ls,  Their 
principal  chieffs^  usually  termed  Bhoo- 
iiie*ihs,  are  nearly  all  of  the  Bheelalah 
tribe,  who  claim  descent  from  a  Raj- 
poot father  and  Bheel  mother.  They 
exercise  absolute  power,  and  in  the 
commission  of  the  most  atrocious 
crimes  are  implicitly  obeyed  by  their 
followers.  In  appearance  the  wild 
B  h  e  els  arc  a  d  i  m  i  n  ut  i  v  e,  wretc  h  ed- 
looking  race,  but  tliey  are  active,  and 
capable  of  undergoing  great  fatigue. 


The  Ban|ries  and  Moghiesnre  Hindoo 
tribes  of  the  lowest  caste,  robbers 
and  thieves  by  profession  ;  originally, 
according  to  their  own  traditions, 
from  the  north-west  of  India  and 
neighbourhood  of  Cbitore,  In  18:^0 
the  total  of  all  these  plundering 
classes,  inchiding  Bheels,  Sondie% 
Meenahs,  Goojura,  and  Thugs;,  was 
estimated  at  90,000  persons*  Owing 
to  the  total  di.'isoiution  of  all  govern- 
ment throughout  this  part  of  Hin- 
dostan  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  Bheeb  were  evi- 
dently advancing  in  political  strength, 
and  but  for  the  interference  of  the 
British,  would  have  soon  emerged 
into  notice  as  a  subiitantive  power, 
having  acquired  from  their  roving 
and  predatory  habits  an  ascendancy 
over  several  petty  native  states  in 
their  vicinity,  such  as  Rajpepla,  which 
by  their  ravages  they  almost  depopu- 
lated* 

Malwa  was  invaded  early  in  the 
thirteenth  century  by  the  Patau  so- 
vereigns of  Delhi,  and  was  either 
whoil}'  subdued  or  rendered  tributary. 
Its  subjection  lo  that  empire  con- 
tinued very  precarious  until  the  four- 
teen  lb  and  fifteen  th  centuries,  during 
which  period  it  was  governed  by  in- 
dependent sovereigns  of  the  Afghan 
or  Patau  tribe,  whose  cnpitnl  was 
Mandoo,  situated  among  the  Vindhya 
mountains.  After  the  conquest  of 
Delhi  by  the  Mogul  dynasty  Midwii 
was  soon  subdued,  and  continued  to 
form  a  province  of  that  empire  until 
the  death  of  Aurengzebe  in  ij^lr 
when  it  was  invaded  and  overrun  by 
the  Maharattas,  and  finally  separated 
from  the  Mogul  dominions  about 
A.D,  1732,  during  the  reign  of  Saboo 
Raja;  but  that  race  never  succeeded 
in  obtaining  possession  in  the  Euro- 
pean sense,  for  it  was  in  fact  a  con- 
tinual conflict  between  the  great  and 
the  petty  plundering  chief*,  each  do- 
ing as  much  mischief  a:^  he  could, 
with  occiisionally  fihort  intervals  of 
truce,  but  never  of  pence*  The  an- 
cient landholders  still  retained  strong- 
holds over  the  province ;  and  partly 
by  mutual  convention  and  partly  by 
force  extorted  a  jiortion  of  the  rents 
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^Qiti  the  Deighbotiring  viltafe^^  mid 
are  still  known  by  the  name  of 
Grass! as.  Even  at  present  the  lowest 
Griis$ia  t-hief  Wae  hh  prime  tninisier, 
and  other  public  runctiofiftriesj  pro- 
portionate to  hi*  \an6^  and  folio werjt, 
over  whom  his  nnthoriiy  in  theory 
and  practice,  as  absijlute  as  the  most 
despotic  prince. 

The  hand  it  ti,  afterward*  so  well 
known  under  the  Pindaries, originated 
in  this  province,  the  mi|*hty  mother 
of  freebootem,  >^bcrc  they  at  first 
oreupied  the  country  in  the  vicinity 
of  Nemawur,  Kan ta poor,  Coonas^ 
Bercsha,  and  part  of  the  Bilsah  and 
Bhopaul  territories;  but  in  process 
of  time  extended  themselves  towar<b 
the  centre,  and  would  ere  long  have 
absorbed  the  whole.  The  designation 
of  Pindary  was  at  first  applied  to  a 
bodv  of  roving  cavalry  which  accom- 
panied llie  Peshwa'9  armies  111  their 
expeditions ;  and  it  is  impossible  tiol 
to  be  struck  with  the  resanblatjce 
which  Pindara  bears  in  sound  to  Pan- 
dour,  as  Costank  does  to  Cossack, 
When  the  Peshwa  ceased  lo  interfere 
practicpUy  with  Hindostao  north  of 
the  Ncrbudda,  leaving  that  division 
of  the  Maharatta  empire  to  Siudia 
and  Holear,  the  Pindarries  split  into 
two  factions,  assuming  the  names  of 
Sindia  Shahy  and  Holcar  Shahy  re* 
apectively,  according  as  they  attached 
til etn selves  to  the  families,  or  rather 
to  the  fortunes  of  these  chiefs. 

With  respect  to  their  composition, 
the  Pindaries  were  princi|jallyj  and 
their  leaders  wholly  of  the  Mahome- 
dan  religion,  btit  all  castes  were  al- 
lowed to  associate  with  them.  K em- 
nan  la  of  former  wars  and  the  refuse 
of  a  disbanded  soldiery,  they  consi!]- 
tuted  a  nucleus,  round  which  might 
assemble  all  that  was  vagabond  and 
disaflectcdj  all  that  was  incapable  of 
boncst  industry  and  peaceful  occu- 
pation, and  all  that  was  opposed  by 
habit  and  interest  to  the  peace  of 
HtndoBtao.  Like  the  early  Maha- 
rattaSp  they  systematically  carried  on 
a  war  of  plunder  and  devastation  ou 
all  their  neighbours,  and  ia  recent 
times  were  graduEdly  obtaining  the 
•ubstantialiiy  of  organised  state.^, 


their  progress  being  afisisled  by  the 
daily  augmenting  weakness  of  the 
surrounding  powers,  mid  their  in- 
ability CO  coerce  their  own  dumiaions« 
Among  tkiemselve?^  ihey  lived  in  so-* 
cietic^  of  one  and  two  hundred^  go- 
verned by  the  individuul  tvlm  hud 
most  influence.  These  inferior  clilefe* 
were  called  Mhooliidar  ami  Thokdiir; 
the  ag^egate  boily  I'ull  ;  detach- 
ments Cozaaksi  the  main  body  Lub- 
bur ;  and  the  principal  lender  LuU- 
bren*  In  the  total  of  all  these 
bands  was  estimated  at  31,000  hor^e^ 
Ho  formidable  an  assembly  of  |>re- 
datory  cavalry  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nerbudda,  ready  to  overspread  the 
adjacetit  countries^  cuald  not  be 
viewed  wirhont  cTftreme  horror^  and 
it  imfioscd  the  tjecessity  of  maintaiu- 
ing  an  unceasing  watch  along  the 
whole  frontier  of  the  British  domi- 
nions, which  had  been  ravaged  for 
two  consecutive  years,  mid  at  an  ex- 
pense nearly  as  great  as  would  bave 
been  incurred  to  carry  ou  operations 
of  the  most  decisive  nature.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  British  go- 
vernment considered  itself  calletl  on 
to  execute  the  most  imperious  duty 
of  a  sovereign,  that  of  protecting  its 
peaceful  subjects  from  desolation^ 
and  prevent  the  repetition  of  atro- 
cities similar  to  those  that  hud  been 
committed  the  preceding  year  in  Gun- 
toor*  The  obstacles  were  formidable^ 
but  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings  were  equal  to  the 
exigence,  and  so  vigorously  followed 
up,  that  between  the  16th  October 
and  conclusion  of  November  1817 
the  Pindarics  bad  been  expelled  from 
all  their  old  haunts  in  Malwa,  and 
after  numberiess  marches  and  coun- 
ter-marches, surprises,  routes,  and 
flighta,  their  leaders,  with  the  e)c- 
ceplion  of  Cheetoo  (eaten  by  a  tiger), 
were  either  seized  or  surrendered  to 
the  mercy  of  the  British  government, 
and  when  tranquillity  was  restored 
had  lands  assigned  them  by  the  Bri*^ 
tisb  government. 

In  1818,  after  the  Pindary  war  had 
been  brought  to  a  successfial  con^ 
elusion,  an  insurrection  was  organised 
in  the  south-western  portion  uf  Mul- 
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w;i,  uad?r  a  boy  impoiitor  noivied 
Kjifilina,  who  for  the  occtision  was 
matk  to  jJorBonmc  the  reigninj>  and 
leg'uiinatc  riij^i  af  Indore,  Midhar 
How  IJtjIcar*  The  coimtry  chosen 
by  the  niiiurgenu  for  thdr  opcrairons 
ihe  strongest  and  moat  idttccessible 
in  til  is  quarter  v(  Mulwa,  conataiing 
cjf  a  deep  line  of  hilb  and  jyi>^les, 
which  extend  north  and  south  from 
F<irtaubghur,  fjassln^*  Rutbm  withb 
ei^ht  Often  miles,  and  stretching  on- 
wards by  Pelliiwud,  Bciree,  Bau^,  mid 
Coaltsee,  to  near  the  Nerbudda,  and 
continuing  west  to  an  undefined  dis* 
tancc,  through  the  terrUtJries  of 
B  r)  fi  s wa  fit,  Doo  ng  1 1  rf  loor ,  Ko  s  h  aigh  u  r, 
Barcnh,  nnd  China  Odeypoor,  From 
the  country  of  ftfewar  to  the  north 
of  Pcrtnuhghur  the  instirgenti^  could 
not  look  for  Bujjjiort  except  from 
one  or  two  predatory  chiefs,  but  the 
tracts  abo¥e  en umemed  teemed  with 
the  elements  of  insTirrection,  beaides 
the  BheeLi,  Moghies,  and  a  number 
of  Soondiefi,  who  had  been  driven 
into  thejungles  ;  and  tastly  nudierotm 
bodies  of  AridDs  and  Meckranics 
(fronj  Meckran,  in  Persia)  vvere  scat- 
tered over  the  country.  Those  at 
Banswara  had  joined  the  impostor^  a 
])arty  were  at  Rutlnnij  unothcr  at 
Jaboofth,  a  third  at  Atnjcrah,  while 
n  force  of  700  or  800,  uniler  Muzaf- 
fer,  a  Meckrany  chieif,  were  in  pos- 
seshion  of  Cook  see.  Chic  a  Ida,  and 
Ally  Mohun.  The  whole  of  iheae 
Arabs  pnd  Meckranics  kept  up  a  re- 
gular comniunLcatton,  and  from  in- 
terested motives  felt  a  natural  anti- 
f>athy  to  the  tranquillizing  system,  it 
being  obviously  incompatible  with  the 
duration  of  their  a^icendancy  over 
the  native  states.  The  leaders  of  the 
revoitcps  naturally  ealculated  on  as- 
sisrance  from  the  discontented  meree- 
uarjej»,  who  trui^ted  for  pay  to  chance 
and  plunder;  but  their  plots  and  com- 
hinatioQg  were  completely  frustrated 
by  the  energy  and  activity  of  the  offi- 
cers and  troops  employed  figainat 
them.  In  their  first  movements  the 
rebels  were  confined  to  the  hilh^ 
next  pursued  among  their  fastnesses, 
then  cut  off  from  mutual  succour 
by  ths  luterveii^iau  of  detaehments 


where  least  ejtpected,  and  in  the 
end  totally  routed  and  diBoerscd- 
The  impo.stor  escaped  for  the  mo* 
nicnl,  but  every  one  of  his  principal 
adherents  were  taken,  and  hiii  cause 
utterly  abandoned. 

During  these  proceedings  the  con* 
traat  of  past  misery  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  preficnt  safety  was  felt 
by  all,  and  the  fervour  of  their  gra^ 
titude  to  the  British  government  was 
cnlianced  by  the  obviously  disin- 
terested character  of  itfi  interference, 
so  far  as  pecuniary  profit  is  concern- 
ed. The  grand  msiiU  contemplated 
was  the  establishing  and  maintaining 
the  peace  of  India,  which  object  Sir 
John  Malcolm  personally  explaiocd 
to  all  ranks,  to  the  head  of  a  village 
as  well  as  to  the  sovereign  of  a  king- 
dom ;  to  the  leader  of  a  gang  of  rob- 
bers as  well  as  to  the  commander  of 
an  army-  But  the  fecliii|js  that  had 
been  elicited  in  all  classes  (not  ex- 
cepting the  military),  by  their  prey- 
ing on  each  other  until  the  means  of 
mdisislcnce,  even  to  the  strongest, 
were  exhausted,  could  not  be  cx* 
pccted  to  last  long;  advantage  was 
consequently  taken  of  existing  cir- 
cuDXstanccfl,  and  troops  distributed 
in  such  a  manner,  that  while  they 
precluded  the  foreign  uiercenaries 
from  tumult  or  violence,  proved  to 
them  llmt  any  act  of  conciliation  or 
liberality  was  not  the  offVpriug  of  fear 
or  necessity. 

The  general  result  of  these  and 
other  operations  effected  by  Sir  John 
Mrtlcohn  was  the  expulsion  of  nearly 
4,000  Sindies  and  Meckranies,  and 
2j000  of  Ba|)oo  Siudia's  Mewattieit 
and  Patans  ;  the  restoration  to  power 
and  security  of  the  rulers  of  the  dif- 
ferent petty  states ;  the  establii^hment 
of  the  just  claims  of  Sindia,  Holcar, 
and  the  Powar  family  ;  the  extinction 
of  their  fictitious  onc4 ;  and  finally 
the  restoration  to  their  houses  and 
honies  of  the  peaceable  and  indu^ 
trious  classes — the  whole  accomplish- 
ed without  bloodshed-  The  dis- 
charged mercenaries  were  treated 
witli  kindiiess,  and  all  the  petty 
chieftains  were  warned  that  the  re- 
taining of  tbeni  would  be  considered 
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lantamount  to  a  declnration  of  hos* 
lility  wgttinsr  the  Bntisih  Govemmcnt* 
On  die  other  tinnd  the  reform  of  the 
Graesia,  Rajpoot,  and  Bhcel  free* 
bootersj  wa*  not,  when  properly  ma- 
naged, ao  difficult  a  task  as  had  been 
anticipated*  Accystomed  to  oppres- 
aion  and  contempt  as  these  tribes 
hud  been  whenever  the  government 
to  which  they  owed  alJegiance  was 
strong  enough  to  despbe  them,  they 
were  gratified  by  the  kindneija  and 
consideration  shewn  them  by  ti  power 
whoEKT  superior  means  of  coercion 
were  irresistible.  Although  reduced 
in  some  respects,  their  condition  in 
etbera  was  raised,  nnd  they  were 
partieuTftrly  plenscd  daring  the  ne- 
gociation  by  the  absence  of  all  sus- 
picion of  meditated  treachery,  a  mark 
of  infamy  that  had  hitherto  otLaclied 
to  the  most  favoured  of  their  race. 
To  inspire  them  with  Eomc  confi- 
dence in  their  own  honesty,  Sir  John 
Malcolm  employed  the  most  noto- 
rious of  these  robbers  near  his  per- 
son, and  as  guards  over  property  and 
treasure,  which  duties  they  invariti- 
bly  fulfilled  with  care  and  fidelity » 

There  tJoe^  not  appear  to  be  any 
dialect  peculiar  to  this  province,  as 
in  a  spEcimen  of  the  Lord's  Prajer 
in  what  is  called  the  Malwa  bngiiage, 
the  missionaries  could  trace  twenty 
words  as  occurring  in  the  Bengale.se 
and  Hindostany  examples,  while  ma- 
ny of  the  remainder  were  fonnd  to  be 
pure  Sanscrit.  In  Bopant  Persian  is 
generally  taught,  and  at  Oojein,  Mun- 
dessor,  and  some  other  towns,  reatl- 
ing  and  writing  the  Persian  character 
is  imparted  by  a  few  Mahomedan  ami 
Kaist  teachers,  but  the  knowledge 
communicated  is  very  superficiaL 
The  Sanscrit  is  taught  at  Oojein  by 
icveral  who  profess  to  be  shastries 
or  learned  priests,  and  at  Indore^ 
Muodessor,  and  some  other  towns, 
there  are  also  a  few  shastries;  but 
the  common  language  taught  in  the 
sehools  is  the  Rungkce,  a  mixed  dia^ 
lect  of  the  Hindui. 

For  ascertaining  the  population  of 
Matwa,  Sir  John  Malcolm  selected 
fourteen  districts  as  containing  a  fair 
proportion  of  lliinly  Rud  well  in- 


liabited  tracts ;  their  area  occupied^ 
3 ,4  7^  st]U  are  m  ilcs ,  T  he  i  n  habi  ta  nts, 
by  a  tolerably  accurate  investigiition, 
amounted  to  345,297  persons,  or  nine- 
ty-ei^bt  to  the  square  mile,  and  Bve 
to  each  house.  The  proportion  of 
Mahomethms  to  Hindoos  was  as  one 
to  twenty -one*  In  l8Jf>  the  total 
gross  revenue  of  central  India 
amounted  to  about  Rs,  3,a6,9i>J86, 
but  was  expected,  afler  five  yenrs  of 
tranqnillity,to  reach  to  Rs.5,9"*i,7(;,«Q3 
in  1^^4  ;  about  which  date  the  gross 
reverme  of  the  British  government  in 
Malwa  was  expected  to  be  3,68^S>7 
rupees. 

The  Brilbb  resident  at  InJore 
exercises  an  extensive  authority,  hav- 
ing charge  of  all  western  Malwa,  in- 
cluding the  territories  of  Hoi  car, 
Ghuffoor  Khan,  Nemaur,  the  rajas  of 
Dhar  and  Dewas,  the  petty  chief«  of 
Ally  Mohun,  and  others  in  the  wild 
tract  adjacent  to  Gujemt,  and  also 
of  the  rajas  of  Periaubghur,  Bans- 
wara,  and  Doongurpoor*  He  has  also 
the  conducting  of  all  intercourse  with 
the  rajas  of  Sillanah,  Kutlam,  and 
other  chiefs  tributary  to  Sindia^ 
Bhopaul  has  a  distinct  resident — 
iSir  J,  Malcolm^  FuUarton^  Ilun/trp 
RenneU,  CoL  Biacker,  Scoti,  ihc  Mar- 
quit  Wcihtl^i^t^  ^c.) 

Malwa  N  (or  Snondcrdwg), — A 
town  and  fortified  island  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bejapore,  thirty-three  miles 
N,N.W.  from  Goa;  lata5=*63'  N.,  Ion, 
73*  47' E.  This  fortress,  with  a  cer^ 
tain  extent  of  territory,  was  acquired 
in  1^13  from  the  raja  of  Co  la  poor, 
and  the  fort  of  Vingorla  from  the 
ranny  of  Sawuntwarree ;  but  the 
whole  was  of  trifling  extent,  and 
originally  occupied^  to  prevent  them 
again  becoming,  what  they  had  been 
from  the  earJiest  dawn  of  history, 
the  rendezvous  of  piratical  fleets. 
The  streams  here  are  navigable  for 
small  erart  as  far  as  the  British  ter- 
ritory extends,  which  are  the  only 
useful  description  of  vessels,  the 
prevailing  winds  not  admitting  of  ves- 
sels sailing  up  and  down  the  rivers. 

Within  this  snmll  territory  the  as- 
sessed Jands  are  of  two  sorts,  giardea 
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and  arable.  The  first  producer  ge- 
nerally fill  the  fruits  of  the  country, 
but  only  the  coconut  and  bctd-nut 
are  regulaHy  tiiKcd,  yet  a  collection 
U  atso  made  from  others.  The  be5t 
coco-nut  trees  yield  about  135  nuts 
annually  ;  the  secoml  abom  fifty ;  and 
the  third  from  fifteen  to  twenty  nuts. 
The  produce  of  the  betel-nut  trees  i« 
very  uncertain  i  in  some  sections  of 
country  it  yields  three  seers^  and  in 
others  only  one,  which  however  may 
be  tolerahly  well  asccilained  by  mere 
inspection  of  the  tree.  The  arable 
land  is  taxed  according  to  itsf  fitness 
for  the  wet  or  dry  cultivation;  the 
first  yields  a  moiety,  the  laist  a  third 
of  the  grain  produced,  to  gov  em- 
inent- The  more  valuable  produc- 
ti ons ,  such  as  sugar-can e,  saffron, 
and  ginger,  pay  one-fourth,  but  the 
whole  quantity  is  insignificant.  The 
cultivation  of  hemp,  for  which  the 
soil  u  well  adapted,  tnay  be  here  car- 
ried on  to  any  extent,  and  iron  is 
procured  and  smelted  by  the  inha- 
bitants in  considerable  quantities. 
The  ore  Is  usually  found  in  detached 
lumps,  but  sometimes  in  regular 
rocky  strata. 

In  this,  as  in  other  Maharatta  go- 
vernments, the  administration  of  jus- 
tice appear*  always  to  have  been  a 
secondary  consideration,  and  no  re^ 
gular  system  for  Its  administration 
was  ever  esiabliahed.  While  subject 
to  that  nation  J  it  was  custoinary  for 
the  complainant  lo  repair  to  the 
principal  person  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  either  listened  to  his  story 
or  dismissed  him,  according  as  the 
result  promieed  to  be  lucrative  or 
otherwise.  Capital  puni^hmetits  dp- 
pear  to  have  been  unknown,  the  most 
atrocious  crimes  admitting  of  pecuni- 
ary compensation,  graduated  by  the 
means  of  the  perpetrator.  In  J  820 
the  Mai  wan  villages  and  town  were 
incorporated  with  the  Southern  Con- 
can  difitrict.— (2>an/op,  Puitik 

Mj.MP4VA. — A  town  on  the  west 
coast  of  Borneo,  situated  in  lat,  2V 
N,,  Ion.  109°  10'  This  is  one  of 
the  b&st  markets  mnong  the  Eufitern 


islands  for  opium,  the  consumption, 
including  its  dependencies,  being 
equal  to  500  chests  per  annum,—' 

MAMAAa  fGulf  o//~This  gulf 
separates  Ceylon  from  the  Southern 
Carnfltic.  Although  too  shallow  to 
admit  vessels  of  a  large  size,  the 
depth  of  water  is  suflicicnt  for  bloopa, 
dhonies,  and  other  small  craft,  which 
convey  goods  by  this  passage  to  and 
from  the  continent  to  Col  umbo,  in- 
stead of  taking  the  outward  cir- 
cuitous pasjinge,  and  rounding  the 
island  by  Dondra-head.  The  rocks 
and  ridge  of  sand-banks  named 
Adam*a  bridge,  present  a  great  ob- 
struction, and  vessels  are  fretjuentiy 
obliged  to  lighten  at  Manaar  before 
they  can  pass,  Th\*i  is  called  the 
inner  or  Palk*s  passage,  front  a 
Dutchman  of  that  nan>e  who  fir^t  at- 
tempted it, 

Manaad  IsLE^^An  island  in  the 
pilf,  eighteen  miles  long  by  two^nd- 
nalf  in  breadth,  partly  covered  with 
palmyra  and  coco-nut  trees ;  but 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  surface 
is  a  mere  mound  of  sea-sand,  with 
scarcely  any  drinkable  water.  The 
fort  stands  close  to  the  strait,  and 
fronts  the  Ceylon  coast-  Small  boati* 
ply  between  Hamisscraiu  and  Ma- 
naar,  and  government  have  also 
boats  stationed  for  conveying  over 
the  letter  bags  between  Ceylon  and 
the  continent.  In  1803  Fort  Ma- 
naar  contained  twenty -eight  piecea 
of  cannon,  mostly  nnscrviccnblc. 

Manado*^ — A  Dutch  settlement 
subordinate  to  Tern  ate,  thus  named, 
near  the  north-ensternraost  extre- 
mity of  the  island  of  Celebes ;  lat. 
1^  25'  N.,  Ion.  lg4*45'E,  From  this 
place  the  Dutch  procure  much  gold 
m  exchange  for  opium,  piece-goods, 
iron  and  steel ;  it  is  also  productive  of 
rice.  It  was  captured  in  1810  by 
the  Dover  frigate. — ( Thom,  ^-c) 

MANAMADuaA.  —  A  small  village 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Vyar,  in 
the  Carnatic  province,  and  district  of 
Madura,  where  there  is  a  large  choul- 
try, and  bungalow  adjoining  for  the 
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accommodation  of  European  Ira* 
veil  em,  twcnty*eigftt  miles  travcJIuig 
distauce  SJB.  from  the  city  of  Mit- 
dura. 

MAffArAB.. — ^A  town  in  tlic  Car- 
natie  province,  fortj-stivcn  miles 
W.S,W*  from  Tuiijore,  firrmerl)'  the 
residence  of  u  tributary'  and  refrac- 
tory Polijjar;  lat.  10°35'  N.,  Ion.  7«t° 

Mava«  RivE*.^This  small  river 
h  only  remarkable  as  forming  the 
boundary  of  the  Britii^h  territories  on 
the  north- eastern  extremity  of  Ben- 
gali It  sefmratea  the  district  of  Bij- 
neCf  paying  tribute  to  the  prince  of 
th«  gods  (ihe  deb  raja  of  Bootan) 
from  another  section  of  country  now 
subject  to  the  lord  of  heaven  (swer^ 
deva),  that  is,  the  nominnl  prince  of 
Assam  ;  and  ctie  river  continues  from 
thence  to  be  in  general  ihe  boundary 
between  the  said  lord  of  heaven  and 
the  more  puissant  merchants  of  Ijcs- 
dcn hall-street  until  it  joins  the  Brali- 
niaputrn  at  Jugbigopa,  a  iJLstance 
of  about  seventeen  nules.  Both  par- 
ti es^  however,  possess  on  each  side  of 
the  river  some  porliopa  of  land  that 
arc  not  contested  ;  others  are  keenly 
disputed  by  the  adjacent  landholders, 
without  having  as  }'et  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  superior  powers*  Iti 
the  dry  season  the  Manas  is  naviga- 
ble for  boats  of  fifty  or  sixty  maunds 
as  far  as  Bijnee,  where  the  raja  re- 
sides ^  but  there  is  very  little  com- 
merce carried  on  by  Its  channel. — 

Manabwary  Isti*-— a  small  island 
about  five  miles  in  circumference  si- 
tuated in  the  harbour  of  Dory,  on 
the  great  island  of  Papua  i  lat,  0"54' 
N.,  loo,  134^  40*  E.  Here  are  many 
nutmeg  trees  growing  wild,  which 
produce  nutmegs  of  the  long  species^ 
but  of  inferior  quality. — (Forre^i,  4rc*) 

M  AN  AS  Aao  V  A  fiA  Lake  f  nmnoiat 
dimne,  and  turtwar^,  a  grcai  hke  or 
pool,) — A  lake  in  Tibet,  named  b^  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Undes  and  Chinese 
Tartars  Choo  Mapang*  It  ia  bound* 
ed  on  the  south  by  the  great  Hima- 
laya racge ;  on  the  cast  by  a  prolon- 


gation of  the  Cailas  ridge;  and  an 
the  north  and  west  by  a  very  high 
landj  uridcir  the  forms  of  a  table,  a 
raviJie,  and  a  » lope,  all  decliain^^  tO' 
wards  the  lake.  It  appears  to  be  of 
aa  obbng  shufie,  having  the  ca&t, 
wettj  and  south  sides  nearly  straight. 
That  of  the  north  {chpecially  the 
north-east,  where  there  is  a  plain  at 
the  ba?«e  of  the  elevated  land)  in- 
dented, and  Irregularly  tending  to  the 
east.  The  angles  arc  not  sharp,  if 
they  were,  its  figure  would  be  neaHy 
square.  In  length  fronj  eust  Co  we^t 
it  may  be  estimated  at  fifteen  mile^^t 
and  in  breadth  fron)  north  to  south 
aliout  eleven  miles  i  bt*  N«»  Ion. 
br  E, 

The  water,  except  when  disturbed 
by  the  windj  is  clear  and  well- tasted. 
No  weeds  are  observed  on  the  sur- 
face^ but  grass  is  thrown  ujj  frotn  the 
bottom*  7'be  centre  and  the  sides 
fun  host  from  the  fipcciator*s  eye  re- 
flect a  |;rccn  colour,  and  the  whofe 
has  an  nnpressivc  apjjearimce,  whe- 
ther quiet  or  agitated.  But  it  is  seU 
dom  allowetl  to  remain  tranquil,  as 
the  sudden  changes  of  temperature 
in  this  neighbourhood  are  attended 
with  violent  gusts  of  wind.  The  heat 
of  the  sun  rrliilc  near  the  meridian, 
and  the  cold  emnnating  from  the 
masses  of  snow  on  the  hur rounding 
mountains,  maintain  an  incessant  con- 
flict in  the  atmosphere.  It  is  not 
known  at  what  season  of  the  year 
this  alpine  basin  contains  the  great- 
est body  of  water,  but  in  the  O3onth 
of  August  it  is  probably  at  the  driest, 
as  when  visiteil  by  Mr.  Moorcroft  in 
that  month  the  wnter-courses  from 
the  mo  nn  tat  as  were  without  mois- 
t  u  re.  No  appearan  ce,  h  o w  e ver,  i  n  di- 
cated  that  the  bed  of  the  lake  ever 
rose  more  than  four  feet  higher  than 
its  existing  level  at  the  time  he  viewed 
it,  which  elevation  would  be  quite  in- 
suffii-ieut  to  make  it  overffow  its 
banks.  The  bench  of  the  lake  is 
mostly  covered  with  fragments  of 
stone  rounded,  and  when  of  small 
size,  thinned  by  the  continued  action 
of  the  waves ;  but  in  some  parts  there 
are  masscsof  red  imd  green  granite, 
marble,  and  limestone,  apparently 
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fallen  from  the  face  of  ttic  rock,  which 
in  loany  pliices  is  300  ffct  !n  perpcn- 
diciilar  bdgbt,  and  cut  by  ^nic^r- 
coursfs  which  procecti  from  the  ta- 
bl*;  laiiJ  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake. 
On  the  front  of  this  Ingh  bunk,  ai 
from  ICQ  to  thirty  yards  frcjtn  the 
ground  J  »re  houses  of  loose  &toocs 
and  wood,  to  appearance  oidy  acee^- 
sill  I  e  tiy  ladders,  yet  inhabited,  pro- 
bMy  by  religion!*  devotees. 

Wild  geeac  nre  observed  to  quit 
the  phiins  of  IndU  on  the  approach 
of  the  rainy  season^  during  which 
Lsike  Manasarovara  u  covered  with 
theio  ;  indeed,  the  Hindoos  supposie 
that  the  whole  tribe  of  geese,  which 
IB  sacred  to  Brahma,  retire  to  the 
holy  lake  when  the  rains  draw  nigh. 
The  water* s  edge  is  at  all  times  bor^^ 
dered  by  a  line  of  wrack  grass,  mixed 
with  the  feathers  and  quills  of  the 
firey  goose,  which  breed  in  vast  nuai- 
ben  ftinon^  the  surrounding  rock*?, 
and  here  find  food  when  Bengal  is 
concealed  by  the  inundation.  Many 
aqttatie  eagles  are  also  Been  perched 
on  the  rocky  crags,  and  various 
kinds  of  gulls  ftkiniming  along  the 
water.  Ctouds  of  large  black  gnnt* 
hover  over  the  surface  of  the  lake, 
and  beeomc  a  prey  to  a  species  of 
trout  without  scale*,  which  in  their 
turn  are  dcvoiirctJ  by  feathered  foes* 
There  ore  aiany  water-courses,  the 
streams  of  which  fall  into  the  water 
when  the  iinows  melt^  The  mosit 
icnportanti  nainetl  the  Krishna,  sweeps 
down  a  ravine  between  two  high 
monn tains  of  the  Himalaya  cham^ 
and  cK^pands  to  a  sheet  of  water  as 
it  approaches  the  lake;  but  Mr. 
Moore roft  considered  it  certain  that 
Manasarovarn  sends  out  no  river  to 
the  south,  north,  or  west,  Hfs  stay, 
however,  was  too  short  to  admit  of 
his  making  a  complete  circuit  of  it, 
but  adverting  to  the  difiiculty  of  su^>' 
posing  the  evaporation  of  the  lake  in 
so  cold  a  climate,  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  influx,  of  water  from  the  surround- 
ing mountains  during  the  ^season  of 
thaw,  it  may  Btill  be  conjeetnred, 
that  although  no  river  runs  from  it, 
nor  any  outlet  appears  at  the  level  at 
which  it  was  seen  by  Mr.  Mooreroft, 


it  D»ay  neverthelesi  have  some  drain 
for  itn  superfluous  waters  when  more 
swollen,  and  at  each  greatest  e!eva^ 
tion  perhaps  commnnicateK  with  Lake 
Raw  an  (from  whence  the  Sutulejc 
flows),  conformably  to  the  oral  in- 
fornmtion  received  from  native  irw- 
vellers, 

Manasarovara  is  eonsi dered  one  of 
the  moat  sacred  of  all  the  HindcH* 
j>laees  of  pilgrimage^  not  merely  on 
account  of  its  remoteness,  and  the 
rugged  dangers  of  the  journey,  but 
a  ho  from  the  necessity  which  com- 
pels the  pilgrim  to  bring  with  him 
both  money  and  provisions,  which 
last  he  raufit  frequently  eat  uncooked 
owing  to  the  want  of  fuel.  It  has 
never  been  ascertained  why  the  Chi- 
nese Tartars  and  inhabitants  of  the 
Undes  call  it  Cboo  Mapang,  but  they 
consider  it  an  act  of  religious  duty 
to  carry  the  ashes  of  their  deceased 
relations  to  the  lake,  there  to  be 
mixed  with  its  sacred  water«t  On 
diflerent  parts  surrounding  the  lake 
are  the  huts  of  lamas  and  gylums 
(priests  and  monks),  placed  in  ro* 
man  tic  spots,  and  decorated  with 
streamers  of  dWerent  coloured  cloth 
and  hair,  flyii^  from  long  poles  fixed 
at  the  corners  and  on  the  rooh  of  the 
houses.  Along  the  beach  at  low-wa- 
ter mark  are  scattered  the  bones  of 
many  yaks,  or  bushy  tailed  cattle  ; 
but  there  ts  no  reason  to  believe  that 
they  are  the  relies  of  animals  that 
have  been  sacrificed*  It  is  more  pro* 
bable  that  they  have  either  been  suf- 
focated in  the  snow^  or  starved  to 
death  during  winter,  as  while  the 
herbage  lasts  the  Tartars  and  Jowar- 
ries  feed  their  numerous  floeks  in  the 
vicitiity*  The  best  shawl-wool  comes 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ooprang 
Cote,  near  the  lake^  and  according 
to  native  accounts  the  Chinese  have 
a  valuable  gold-mine  in  that  part  of 
Tibet  beyond  the  Call  as  range  north* 
east  from  Lake  Manasarovara.  — 

Mancap  IsiE  fcf  Puio  Afancap). 
—A  very  small  island  in  the  Ea^ttern 
seas  {situated  at  the  extremity  of  » 
^aiidbank^  whieh  extends  about  ^ 
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leagycs  from  ihe  south-wcsiern  ex* 
treiiiity  of  Borneo ;  lat.  3**  S.,  lon» 
IQ^  57'  E*  The  iMcs  between  this 
iilet  ami  Snrfttoo  run  very  s trough  and 
h  ibouid  not  be  approaAed  too  near 
by  &hips,  on  account  of  the  irregula- 
rity of  the  soundings* 

Mancote  (MancataJ, — A  town  m 
the  province  of  Lahore,  seventy'six 
miles  north  from  Amriitiir ;  (at.  3^ 
37'  N,,  Ion.  74^  55'  E.  This  place 
atandsi  on  an  emhiencc  skirted  by  a 
river,  and  when  visited  by  Mr,  Foster 
in  was  tributary  to  the  raja  of 

Jainboe,  but  ha^  since  devolved  to  the 
Seiks. 

MANi>ABTN*a  Camp. — A  station  in 
Northern  Hindostan,  dominions  of 
Nepaul,  situated  on  the  ea^t  side  of 
the  Call  river;  lat.  30**  32^  N.,  Ion* 
50' E. ;  14,500  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

Makdavie. — The  principal  seaport 
Biid  most  ]iopiilous  town  of  the 
Culch  province,  aitualed  on  the  sea- 
coast  about  thirty-five  miles  S.S.W. 
from  Bhooj,  the  capital ;  lat.  51^ 
N,,  Ion.  ei)**  3:*'  E,  It  possesses  a 
tolerable  harbour  and  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade  with  Malatmrj  Sinde, 
Arabia,  and  Africa;  being  CfiuaUed 
in  these  respects  by  few  mart^  in  Ilin- 
doiitan,  hut  it  possesses  no  n>anu fac- 
ta res  of  importance.  It  is  situated 
within  gunshot  of  the  beach,  and  is 
forti^ed  tn  the  Asiatic  style  and  has 
gardens  in  the  environs^  In  1818,  the 
annual  revenue  wafi  estimated  at  two 
and  a  half  lacks  of  rupees,  and  the 
population  at  35,000  persons,  princi- 
I  lally  B  h  att  \m ,  Ban  y  ans  an  d  Brah  mi  ns ; 
the  remainder  Loh annas,  Mahome- 
dans  and  various  low  castes.  The  son 
of  tians  Raja,  the  chieftain  of  Man- 
davie  who  styled  himself  the  dewan 
of  Cutchj  was  taken  under  British 
protection  in  \%m,^(PMw  MS. 
Documentt,  Macniurdo,  ^e.) 

Mandawep^— A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gujerat,  district  of  Surat, 
nineteen  miles  east  from  Surat;  lat. 
21°  13' N.,  Ion.  7:r  35'  E.  The  Raj- 
(>oot  raja  of  Mandawee  poi>iiC&b<^s  a 


tract  of  country  about  twenty-five 
miles  long  by  fifteen  broad,  which  in 
ISSI  yielded  a  revenue  of  1140,000 
rupees,  out  of  which  f»0,000  vias  paid 
as  tribute  to  the  British  government, 
iih  principal  town  contains  about 
S,000  honaes,  but  much  of  the  terri- 
tory is  covered  with  jungle,  and  thinly 
peopled  by  predatory  Bheela,— (^^^ 
pAmiionc,  ij-c*) 

Ma  Nan  A  a. — A  district  in  the  is- 
land of  Celebes,  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  atroita  of  Macjisifnr,  and  on 
the  east  by  a  tract  of  desert  moun- 
tains to  which  the  inhnbitunt!*  retire 
when  attacked  from  the  sea  by  ene- 
mies too  powerful  to  resist  in  the 
field.  The  jj^vcrnmcnt  of  this  smalt 
state  was  formerly  vested  in  ten 
nobles,  who  were  in  subjection  to 
the  Macassars,  Ik: fore  the  latter  were 
conquered  by  the  Dutch.  In  1824, 
the  inluibitanis  possessed  about  200 
trading  prows,  in  which  beside?*  being 
general  carriers  throughout  the  ar- 
chipelago, they  exported  oil,  rice  and 
so  m  e  CO  ffee.  Th  e  n  a m  e  (  Man  dhar  )  is 
celebrated  in  Hindoo  mythology  as 
that  of  the  enormous  mountain  with 
which  the  demigods  and  demons 
churned  the  ocean  to  oU^n  the  cs- 
^nce  of  ini  m  or  tab  ty  . 

MANuooai^An  ancient  town^  or 
rather  the  vestiges  of  one,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ajmeer,  four  miles  norths 
east  from  Jon d poor.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  lie  en  the  capital  of  the  Par- 
chara  dynasty.  The  few  temples  left 
by  the  Mahomedans  are  of  Jala 
Btructure. — [Tod^  ij-c) 

Makdoly* — A  small  inland  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  one  of  the  Gilolo  group, 
situated  between  the  first  and  second 
degrees  of  east  longitude.  In  length 
it  may  be  estimated  at  twenty  miles 
by  four  the  average  breadth. 

Mandow. — The  ruins  of  an  ancient 
town  in  the  province  of  Malwa,  sixty- 
five  miles  8tS*W.  from  Oojein ;  lat. 
^  2^  N.,  Ion.  75°  30'  E.,  1,944  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  Dhar  ra- 
jahs, subsequently  of  the  Khillijee 
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Prttan  sovereigns  of  Mulwa^  one  of 
whom,  iiniler  the  name  of  Urshung 
Sbah^  fixetl  here  the  sent  of  govtni* 
metn  about  A  J>*  1 404.  It  submitted 
to  Acber  itt  person  in  lo6],  whea 
Malwa  was  anniJulateil  as  a  s(?parate 
kiiigJoui,  and  iu  15S2  is  describetl  by 
Abiil  Fasscl  as  a  city  of  prodigious 
est  tent,  twenty- two  miles  in  circLim- 
ference.  In  llilS,  when  visited  by 
Sir  Thomtis  Roe,  It  was  greatly  dilii- 
piJatet!,  and  its  grandeur  had  disap- 
peareil. 

This  once  celebrated  city  occupies 
the  tidnilnr  jiummit  of  mountiiin, 
e  of  the  Vindhjun  t^hain^  separated 
m  vast  chasm  (resembling  an  arti- 
cial  ditch  of  gigantic  depth  aiul 
dimensions.)  from  the  adjacent  terri- 
tory. During  the  rains  tlii^  chasm  is 
obstructed  by  water,  and  the  ap- 
proach to  the  town  from  the  north 
(appart'titly  the  only  one)  is  by  a 
broad  causeway,  stretching  across 
the  boitoui  of  the  ravine,  and  then 
winding  up  the  mural  face  of  the 
rock-  Three  gateway s^  still  entire, 
guard  this  passage :  the  drat  at  the 
foot  of  the  descent  from  the  northern 
margin  of  the  chasm  j  the  second  at 
the  ba^e  of  the  opposite  ascent,  and 
the  third  at  the  summit.  The  Iujlu- 
i-iance  of  the  vegetation  and  the  mass 
of  ruins  on  the  mountain  of  Maadow, 
and  for  miles  around,  have  a  gene- 
ral resemblance  to  the  site  of  Gour, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Bengal ;  but 
Mandow  has  a  dicided  advantage  in 
the  scale  of  its  edi&ccs,  and  still 
more  in  the  magnificence  of  its  natu- 
ral landscape.  The  walls  of  the 
town,  by  actual  meafiurement,  have 
been  found  to  be  twenty^eight  miles 
in  circumference,  and  the  whole 
extent  within  the  defences  has  been 
estinuited  at  1^,664  EngU^ih  acres* 

The  style  of  the  architecture  here 
is  mostly  Afghan,  as  denoted  by  the 
£mall  cupola  and  other  prevailing  pe- 
culiarities, but  of  an  improved  cha- 
racter as  compared  with  the  Afghan 
structures  in  Upper  llindostan.  The 
most  remarkiible  remains  are  the 
palace  of  Baz  Bahauder,  a  very 
striking  budding  placed  on  an  cmi- 
oence^  ihc  Jehaz-ka-Maha!,  stand- 


ing on  a  sort  of  ij^thmus  between 
two  Hpacious  tanks  j  the  Jumma 
Musjeid,  by  far  the  finest  and  largatit 
Hpecmien  of  the  Afghan  mosque  to 
be  seen  in  any  part  of  India ;  the 
adjoining  college,  now  nearly  a  heap 
of  ruins ;  three  other  mosques ;  and 
the  man  sole  um  of  Hussein  Shah,  a 
massive  structure  composed  entirely 
of  white  marble  from  the  banks  of 
the  Nerbudda,  The  prevailing  n»a- 
terial  in  the  buildings  of  Maudow  ia 
a  catacreous  fine  red-stone*  For 
niore  than  an  age  prior  to  the  mili- 
tary occupation  of  Malwa  by  the 
British  forc*es,  Miuidow  seems  to 
have  been  abandoned  to  the  tigera, 
and  to  such  parties  of  Bheel  robbers 
as  occasionally  sought  shelter  and 
concealment  in  its  halls  and  fast- 
nesses. The  latter  have  been  ex- 
pelled, but  no  late  as  A,D.  18^0  the 
only  resident  population  cmisisted  of 
a  few  Hindoo  ascetics* — {Fuliarlon^ 
Malcoim^  4c.) 

Maxes. — ^A  village  of  fifty  houses 
in  Northern  Hindostan,  situated  ou 
the  right  hank  of  the  Hpiti  rivcr^ 
11^00  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  and  400  above  the  bed  of  the 
Sfiiti*  The  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood bears  crops  of  wheat,  barley > 
and  awa, 

Mangapitt, — A  large  village  in 
the  Hyderabad  province,  120  miles 
N.  by  E.  from  Condapilly.  This 
place  is  situated  near  the  S.W.  bank 
of  the  Godavery,  in  the  Poloonsha 
rajahs  country,  and  is  the  head  of  a 
pergunnah  of  the  same  name.  The 
mountains  continue  close  down  to 
the  east  side  of  the  Godavery  oppo- 
site to  Mangapett,  and  their  wild 
inhabitants  sometimes  extend  their 
depredations  to  this  side  of  the  river. 
At  this  place  there  are  some  re- 
markable tombs,  said  to  be  the  work 
of  evil  demons,  Some  have  slabs 
of  sandstone  nearly  twenty  feet 
square,  fixed  on  upright  stones,  and 
in  the  interior  of  the  area  there  are 
sarcophagi  under  ground  containing 
bones.  These  appear  of  very  re- 
mote anttqnityt  and  arc  surrounded 
by  stone  circtea,  from  thirty  to  forty 
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i^t  in  dinnietcf*  Sucli  lomb«  are 
common  all  over  TeKiigana,  but 
their  origin  is  iincertain.— (t'a^£fli/i 
Blunt,  Vo^tt^ift  J^c) 

Mancialohi£  ( MangitioorJ,  —  A 
fjuurrshtnj^  import  town  m  the  pro- 
vince of  Ciinurai  situated  on  a  Rnlt 
lake,  which  is  separated  from  the  Hea 
by  a  beach  of  aand.  At  high  watery 
and  in  fine  weather^  ships  of  less  than 
ten  feet  water  can  enter  it;  lat.  It2* 
53'  N„  Ion.  Z^"*  57'  E,  Thiis  town, 
named  also  Codeal  Bunder,  is  large, 
and  built  round  the  side^  of  the 
peninsula,  in  the  etevatcd  centre  of 
which  the  fort  wan  placed,  and  the 
lake  by  whith  the  proniontary  is 
formed  is  a  benutiful  piece  of 
water.  Ten  miles  further  up  the 
river  h  the  small  town  of  Areola, 
also  called  Feringhy  Pettahj  having 
fonnerly  been  inhabited  by  Concan 
Christians^  invited  to  rettide  there  by 
the  Ikeri  rajas. 

In  Hyder's  reign  the  principal  mcr- 
chnntH  at  Mangalore  were  Moplays 
md  Concatiiea ;  but  since  the  Britinh 
acquired  the  govertimcnt  many  men 
of  property  have  come  from  Sur^it, 
Cutch,  Bombay,  and  other  places  to 
the  north,  Thcae  persons  are  chiefly 
of  the  Vaisya  caste;  bat  there  ore 
also  many  Par  sees,  and  the  vessels 
employed  in  tnide  generally  belong 
to  other  ports.  Rice  is  the  grand 
article  of  export,  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  being  sent  to 
Muscat  in  Arabia,  Goo,  Bombay, 
and  Mafatiac  Next  to  rice  as  an 
export  is  bet  el- nut,  then  black  pep- 
per, sandalwood,  cassia  and  turme- 
ric.  Salt  is  made  on  this  coa^t,  bat 
the  quantity  manufactured  being  in- 
adequate tu  the  supply  a  quantity  h 
imported  from  Bombay  and  Goa. 
Haw  silk  for  the  use  of  the  manu- 
fhcturera  above  the  ghauts,  nnd  su- 
i^r,  arc  imported  from  Bengal  and 
China,  and  oil  and  ghee  from  Surat* 

Mitngalore  at  a  very  early  period 
was  a  great  resort  of  Arabian  ves- 
sels?, the  productions  being  peculiar- 
ly adapted  to  that  country.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Sidi  Ali  m  A  J}.  1554 
that  the  Portuguese  also  carried  on 


an  extenmve  commerce,  and  had  a 
factory  established  here,  which  was 
destroyed  in  A.D.  15tH>  by  the  Mus- 
eat  Arabs,  thea  a  conr^ideruble  ma- 
ritime power.  In  1 7*>8  it  was  taken 
by  a  detachment  from  Bombay*,  but 
retaken  by  IJydcr  immediately  after- 
wards, and  the  ^rriKoti  made  pri- 
sonera.  In  1783  Mangalore  a»;uin 
surrendered  to  a  force  from  Bom- 
hay,  and  after  the  destmction  of 
General  Mathews  and  his  urmyj 
mis^tained  a  long  siege  by  Ttppoo, 
during  which  the  garric^oa,  under 
Colonel  Campbell,  made  a  nmsl  gal- 
lant defence.  The  whole  power  of 
that  prince,  assisted  by  his  French 
allies,  could  not  force  a  breach  t\mi 
had  long  been  open,  and  he  was  re- 
pulsed in  every  jitteiopt  to  carry  the 
place  by  storm.  After  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  in  1784  it  wa«  given  up 
to  Tippoo,  a  mere  heap  of  rubbish  ; 
what  remained  was  wholly  deatroyctl 
by  him,  having  learned  from  experi- 
ence how  little  his  fortresses  were 
ealcukted  to  resi^it  European  sol- 
diers, and  how  great  the  difficulty  to 
retake  them  when  garrisoned  by  Bri- 
tish soldiers.  In  IbOG  the  popula- 
tion of  Mangalure  waa  estimated  at 
50,000  inhabitants,  and  its  prospe- 
rity has  not  aince  been  interrupted 
by  any  calamity.  1*ra veiling  distance 
from  Seringapatam  162  miles,  irom 
Madraa  440  miles,— (F,  Buchmmn^ 
Brucr,  hard  VuI^Uia,  A,  if*  HuntU- 

Manoeedaha, — A  district  in  the 
most  eastern  quarter  of  Borneo,  ei- 
tending  towards  the  Sooloo  archi- 
f^elago,  in  a  long  arrow  point  named 
Unsang*  The  first  river  in  Mangee- 
dara  ia  named  Tawon^  opposite  to 
the  island  of  Sebatie,  to  the  eastward 
of  which  is  a  promontory  named  Bi- 
rangj  the  adjacent  country  aJfording 
pfistare  for  mimy  cattle,  near  a  river 
na  m  ed  the  Pal  las .  Tli  e  pen  i  nsu  1  a  of 
Unsang  terminates  eastward  in  a  bluff 
point,  at  the  north -eastern  extremity 
of  which  is  a  small  Island  named  Tam^ 
bcesan^  forming  a  harbour  capable  of 
admitting  sh]p?«  of  a  eonsiderable  size; 
the  vicinity  abounding  with  fine  tim- 
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ber.  On  this  coast  there  are  tnaiiy 
rivers,  but  they  generally  have  bar^ 
mouths  ivhere  they  join  the  iea« 

Mangmlara  producer  birds'^ nests, 
lacker-tvDod,  and  gold*  The  most  re- 
markable place  Tor  the  latter  h  Tala- 
pam  in  Gioong  bay;  but  the  river, 
where  it  h  found,  disembognea  into 
the  north  sea  between  Tnnibecsan 
And  Siindakon,  The  eastern  purt  of 
U n^ng  abounds  with  wild  elephants, 
mnd  Mangeedara  in  general  wtth  a 
breed  of  eattle,  originally  left  here 
by  the  Spaniards,  who  had  a  footing 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  which 
they  afterwards  relinquished  by  treaty 
to  the  Sooloos,^ — {Dalr^mpU^^e.) 

MANrrERAY  f  Si  rait  M  of), — These 
straits  separate  the  island  of  Floris 
or  Ende  from  that  of  Comodo* 
In  aeneral  the  depth  of  water  ex- 
ceeda  thirty  fathoms.  On  the  Floris 
side  are  many  good  harbonrs  and 
bays,  where  vessels  may  aDehor. — 

MANoaoDE^^ — A  town  in  the  pro- 
Tince  of  Malwa,  pergnnnah  of  SaU 
lana,  which  in  lii20  contained  300 
houses. 

Manickpatam. — A  poor  villaire  in 
the  province  of  Orissa*  of  not  more 
than  twenty  huts,  collected  near  a 
Mahomedan  fane  and  mosque,  with 
the  remain  a  of  a  wretched  fort ;  lat, 
41'  N.,  lon.So'*  E.,  sixty  miles 
S.  by  W,  from  Cuttack.  Thia  place 
stands  on  the  high  northern  bank  of 
the  channel,  by  which  the  Chilka 
lake  communicate  with  the  sea, 
w  here  the  ferry  is  near  a  mile  aeros!!^ 
and  in  one  part  deep, — {Fuiiurtony^.) 

MAHicpooa.^ — A  town  and  small 
district  in  the  province  of  AHahabad^ 
hnt  belonging  to  the  king  of  Oude, 
being  wtthm  the  bonndaries  of  his 
reserved  dominLons.  The  principal 
town  iH  Manic(K»orj  which  stands  on 
the  north-east  side  of  the  Ganges,  in 
lat.  25^  46'  N,,  Ion.  80°  W  E.,  about 
eighty  miles  S,S,E.  from  Lucknow* 
The  other  towns  of  note  are  Men- 
digunge,  Fertatibgbur,  and  Saloon. 

Manictala,— A  village  in  the 
province  of  Lahorej  district  of  the 


Guckers,  hut  now  poiscaaed  by  the 
Setks,  liituated  about  sefenty-two 
miles  ea^t  of  the  Indus;  lat.  3:1° 

bn.73^  2^  At  this  place  there 
ia  a  remafkabJc  structure,  which  at 
first  sight  resembles  a  cupola  on  a 
low  mound,  bat  on  examination  is 
found  to  be  solids  The  height  from 
the  top  of  the  mound  to  the  top  of 
the  buiMng  is  seventy  feet,  and  the 
circumference  about  150  paces,  ll 
m  built  of  large  pieces  of  hard  stone 
common  in  the  ndgliboyrhood,  mix- 
ed with  smaller  pieces  of  a  sandy 
itone.  The  greater  part  of  the  out- 
side is  eased  witli  the  first-mentioned 
stone,  cut  quite  fimooth,  but  in  some 
parts  it  has  either  fallen  down  or 
been  left  incomplete.  The  top  is 
Hat,  and  on  it  traces  of  the  founda- 
tion of  walla  are  discoverable,  en- 
closing a  space  eleven  paces  long  by 
five  broad.  In  the  appearance  of  this 
edifice  there  is  nothing  Hindoo,  it 
approaching  on  the  whole  much 
nearer  lo  the  Grecian  style  of  archi- 
tecture. By  the  natives  it  is  called 
the  tope  or  mound  of  Manicyala,  and 
is  said  lo  hare  been  built  by  the 
godsi  Mr.  Ermine  conjectures  it  to 
have  been  a  dagop  of  the  Buddhists, 
but  from  the  description  it  appears 
much  more  to  resemble  a  cemetry  of 
the  Guebres  or  fire^worbhippers,— 
{Eiphintiontft  Ertkine,  |re,) 

Manilla.— A  city  in  the  island  of 
Luzon,  and  capital  of  the  Spanish  set- 
tlements in  the  Philippines ;  lat.  H'* 
38'  N.,  Ion,  120=  50^  E.  This  stands 
on  the  eaat  coast  of  an  extensive  bay, 
which  preisenti  a  ^ingttlarly  rich  and 
picturesque  scene.  The  country  on 
the  right  hand  slopes  gradually  down 
to  the  water's  edge  from  a  consider- 
able height^  and  exhibits  the  appear- 
ance of  being  in  a  rich  state  ol  cul- 
tivation ;  but  a  nearer  approach  dis- 
covers it  to  bo  entirely  the  work  of 
nature.  On  the  left  the  high  moun- 
tains stand  more  abrupt  and  detached, 
but  are  equally  covered  with  verdure 
to  the  summits.  Manilla  lies  in  the 
south-east  corner,  in  a  low  situation 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Passig^ 
which  dbcbarges  the  waters  of  a  lake 
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tliifly  miles  inlaml,  an  J  h  here  about 
Bi  wide  as  the  Thame**  at  Vauxhall, 
sepamtmi;  the  city  from  the  suburbii. 
Thia  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  not 
exceeding  ^0  tons  for  a  short  dis- 
tance inland^  but  its  rapid  current  has 
formed  a  bur  at  the  entrance,  over 
which  there  are  only  twelve  feel  of 
water  at  spring  tides.  Over  this  river 
there  is  a  neat  stone  bridge  of  ten 
arches,  and  at  the  north-west  angle 
is  the  citadel  of  Bantia^Oi  a  clumay, 
old-fiishiqned  fortificatum.  Vessels 
ride  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
ah  ore  in  the  roads ;  bnt  during  the 
S.W*  monsoon,  from  the  middle  of 
April  to  November,  they  are  forced 
to  take  shelter  in  Cavite,  a  small  but 
secure  port  three  leagues  south  of 
Manilla. 

The  \mgth  of  the  city  withhi  the 
wali^  is  1^300  Spanish  yards  from 
N.W.  to  S  E,,  the  width  77^,  and 
circumference  4,166  yards.  The  land- 
face  has  a  double  wet  ditch,  and  to- 
wards the  sea  there  is  a  breastwork 
thrown  up  to  prevent  a  landing. 
Within  the  walls  are  the  public  and 
religious  buildings,  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  cathedraL 
The  houses  are  large,  and  on  account 
of  the  fretjuent  earthquakes  solidly 
buUt,  more  especially  on  the  ground 
floors;  and  the  suburbs,  which  are 
extensive,  also  contain  many  hand^ 
HO  me  houses.  In  1820  the  popula- 
tion  of  the  city  and  suburbs  (the  ta^t 
of  indefinite  extent)  was  estimated  at 
175,000  souls  of  all  denominations. 

From  its  advontageons  position 
with  respect  to  India^  China,  and 
Americfi,  Manilla  on^ht  to  be  a  city 
of  the  ftrst  commercial  importance  ; 
but  under  the  government  of  the 
Spaniards,  trude  has  never  been  cn- 
conrafred,  or  ralher^  until  recently, 
was  altogether  repressed.  In  former 
times  the  goods  imported  were  those 
adapted  to  form  the  cargo  of  the 
galleon,  which  usually  coniisted  of 
one-third  in  various  goods  from  Ma- 
dras, such  as  punjums,  longcloth, 
and  printed  calicoes ;  one-third  mus- 
lins, baftaes,  and  sanees,  froni  Ben- 
gal f  and  one-third  in  silks,  grass 


cloths,  lilk  stockingt,  ondotherChl- 
nese  commodities.  The  invoice,  le- 
gally, ought  never  to  have  exeeedei! 
one  million  of  dollars,  but  ui  general 
it  amounted  to  double  that  som.  The 
tonnage  of  the  galleoti  was  divided 
into  boletas  (about  one  ton)  and 
fractions  of  boletas,  almost  every 
individual  in  Mnnilla  having  an  inte- 
rest in  the  vessel ;  for  each  house- 
holder, according  to  his  rank,  civil 
or  mihtarj,  had  a  share  which  was 
continued  to  his  wife  and  children. 
The  Cfinseqvicnce  was,  that  a  mer- 
chant who  wanted  fifty  tons,  had  to 
apply  to  above  ^0  fumillesj  and  make 
his  bargain  with  each.  The  value  of 
the  bo  I  eta  was  of  course  regulated  by 
the  demand,  but  it  usually  nvernged 
from  200  to  dollars.  The  time 
of  sailing  was  May  or  early  in  June  ; 
the  com  in  under  was  an  officer  of 
rank,  and  had  a  privilege  of  fifty- 
tons.  The  king  paid  all  the  ship's 
estpenses,  for  which  he  levied  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  duty  on  the  valuation 
of  the  cargo  at  Accipuko. 

The  chief  articles  of  export  from 
Manilla  are  cordtige,  resinous  sub- 
tan  ces,  pitch  and  tar,  cloths,  rushes, 
rattans^  indigo  of  an  excellent  qua- 
lity, rice,  and  cotton,  vthicb  last,  if 
sufEcientJy  cultivated,  might  prove  a 
valuable  article  ofexport  to  China, 
from  whence  four  or  five  junks  of 
about  400  tons  each  arrive  annu- 
ally. The  sugar-cane  thrives  wdl^ 
but  little  of  the  juice  Is  manufactured, 
and  the  woods  abound  with  a  apeciea 
of  bastard  cinnamon.  The  tobacco 
is  ^ood  and  makes  excellent  cigars, 
which  are  smoked  all  day  by  the  la* 
dies  of  Manilla.  The  cocoa  of  the 
island  is  considered  superior  to  that 
of  America,  and  the  tree  is  much 
cultivated  on  account  of  the  quantity 
consumed  by  the  Spaniards.  Neither 
tobacco  nor  cocoa  are  indigenous  to 
the  Philippiues,  having  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Spaniards.  Wax  is 
collected  in  considen^ble  quantities, 
and  gold  is  filteretl  from  the  rivulets 
by  the  Indians,  who  sometimes  pro- 
cure fifteen -pence  worth  per  day. 
Native  iron  is  found  in  mnssesj  and 
there  arc  considerable  quarries  of 
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marble^  from  wtieoce  it  b  procured 
to  decomte  the  churches* 

Prior  to  the  S[mni!ih  invasion  Ma- 
nilta  exiited  as  an  Indian,  or  mere 
probably  Malay  io^n.  In  1571 
Miguel  Lopez  de  Le^aspi^  the  Spa» 
niah  commander  in  the  Philippines^ 
aailed  in  person  to  the  iglund  of 
Luston,  and  entering  the  river  with 
his  aqua  (Iron,  took  possession  of  Ma- 
nitia,  which  he  constituted  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
the  Ph  il  i  p  p  i  II  es.  In  1?  6  i  i  t  w  aj  cap  - 
tured  by  the  British,  and  suffered 
much  from  the  Indians  who  had 
joined  them.  In  IH^O  the  Indians 
rose  in  a  large  body  and  massacred 
all  the  foreigners  thej'  could  lay  their 
hands  on,  and  also  many  Chineiie,  It 
is  ^id  their  superittitious  fears  had 
been  excited  by  the  sight  of  a  larjje 
collect  ion  of  dried  ins  ecu,  Berj>ent8, 
and  other  animals,  preserved  by  the 
French  naturalists,  and  as  they 
thought,  intended  to  poison  the  wells 
and  rivers,  and  the  real  origin  of  the 
cholera  morbus  which  then  raged 
with  such    violence*  —  (Singapore 

Sonneraif  Zuni^a,  La  Fe^rout^^  ^c) 

MANtMAJftA.— A  large  town  and 
fort  in  the  Lahore  province,  belongs 
tog  to  the  protected  Seiks,  siiuatetl  at 
the  enirHUce  of  the  Pinjir  valley,  3,910 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  lat. 
30'  43'  N,,  Ion.  7^  4&'  E^MHodg- 
tQjt  Herbert^  ^e.) 

MAnirA, — A  small  i^ilaud  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  twenty  miles  in  circu in- 
ference, lying  (jff  the  western  end  of 
Ceram ;  lat.  T  2V  N.,  Ion,  127°  51'  K 
Viewed  from  the  sea  it  ha.f  a  moun- 
tainous appearance,  but  It  ia  inha^ 
hired  and  cultivated. — {FarrtU^  4r.) 

Manjault*^A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bahar,  district  of  Sarun, 
fifty-nine  miles  N*W.  from  C  hup  rah  ; 
lat.  ^  ir  R,  Ion.  84'=' 

Man  J  era  Hivei.^ — This  river  has 
its  source  about  fifty  miles  S.E. 
from  the  city  of  Ahmednuggur,  from 
whence  it  flows  in  a  south-eafiierly 
direction  until  it  arrives  within  thir- 
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ty-two  milea  of  Hyderabad,  where, 

making  an  uncommonly  sharp  bend, 
it  turns  due  north  until  iu  joins  the 
Godavery,  after  a  winding  course  of 
400  miles,  no  where  navigable, 

MAitfjEi, — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Bahar,  district  of  Sarnn^  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and 
Goggra,  fortv-four  miles  N.W,  from 
Patnn  ;  lat.  3>  49^  N.,  Ion.  S-i*^  35'  K 
There  is  s  custom-house  established 
here,  where  boat^  aiicending  or  de- 
scending undergo  an  e x an) i nation. 
On  the  Ganges,  two  miles  irQm 
thence,  is  a  remarkable  banyan 
or  burr  tree:  diameter,  from  363 
to  375  feet;  circumference  of  the 
shadow  al  noon,  ],n6;  circum*- 
ference  of  rhe  several  stems,  fifty  or 
aim  in  number,  9£1  feet.  Such  were 
its  dimcniitons  in  1^00;  but  when 
visited  by  Mr.  Fullarton  in  1819  it 
appeared  to  cover  a  stilt  greater 
apace,  and  the  stems  were  much 
more  numerous.  Some  of  the  old- 
er, however,  had  decayed,  so  that 
the  continuity  was  occasionally 
interrupted,  and  some  parts  quite 
insulated  from  the  resL  With  the 
exception  of  the  Kubeer  Burr,  on 
the  Nerbudda  (if  that  still  exists), 
this  is  probably  the  most  magnificent 
specimen  of  the  vegetable  creation 
10  be  found  in  the  world,  A  naked 
Sanyassy  (rcligioua  mendicant)  for- 
merly sat  under  this  tree,  who  had 
occupied  the  station  twentj-five 
years;  but  he  did  not  continue  aU 
ways  fijsed  to  the  spot,  as  his  vow 
obliged  him  to  lie,  during  the  four 
cold  months,  up  to  the  neck  in  thg 
Ganges*^ — ( Ftt/Aar/oj?,  ^c,) 

MAKJtu&f  Isle. — A  small  inland  tn 
the  Eastern  seas,  about  ihirty  miJes 
in  circumference,  situated  of!'  the 
west  coast  of  Gilolo;  lat,  <P  ^  S,, 
Ion.  127'' WE, 

Ma  NOW  I.  V. — A  town  iti  the  pro- 
vince of  Bejapoor,  situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Malpurba  river^ 
thirty  miles  N.  by  E,  from  Darwar; 
lat.  lo^  53'  N,,  Ion.  7^^  W  K  This 
place  originally  belonged  to  Nt^el 
KhHut  Row  Siudia  and  his  ancestora, 
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which  family  wss  diflposfesied  about 
fifty  yean  ago  by  the  Colnpoor  fojn, 
who  wm  mon  aAerwiurd^  expelled 
by  the  Pe»hwa*  Pursefam  Bhow 
then  hdd  the  country  unul  the  de- 
cline of  hii  power,  when  it  again  fell 
into  the  hands  of  ilie  Cobpoor  ra- 
le^ Some  time  afterwards  Doondeah 
Whangh^s  (a  freebooter)  partizans 
obtained  possession  :  but  it  wns  res- 
cued from  them  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, who  gave  it  to  Appah  Saheb, 
Piirieram  Bhow's  eldest  ion.  With 
him  it  remained  a  year,  when  Appah 
BeBsye  eame  with  »omc  iroops  of 
Bow  let  How  S  Indians,  and  turned 
him  out ;  and  lastly  came  the  British 
government,  in  lilH,  and  turned 
them  all  out.— (MiS5.  ^t?.) 

Manwa^. — A  small,  sterile,  and 
thinly -peopled  tract  of  country  in 
the  province  of  Gundwana,  confining 
on  Boghela  and  the  raja  Chohans. 
The  town  or  villige  of  Manww 
BtMida  in  iat.  ^4*  \r  N.,  Ion.  E,, 
fifty-one  miles  S,E.  from  Rewah. 

MAAAMOi — A  town  in  Northern 
Hindoslan,  fiur  rounded  by  lofty 
mountains.  Although  8,500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  enjoy u 
A  mild  climate,  the  temperature  in 
July  varying  from  fifty -eight  to  eightj^- 
two  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  ram 
never  falls  heavy  here,  the  height  of 
the  outer  chain  of  the  Himalaya  be- 
ing iiuf&cient  to  exclude  the  sole^ti- 
tial  rains  that  deluge  Hindostan. — 
I  Mean.  GerardMf  iJ^O 

Marawa  f  MammmJ. — A  subdi- 
Viiion  of  the  Madura  coUectorate  in 
the  Carnaticj  bounded  on  the  cast  by 
the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  on  the  tiouth 
by  Tinnevelly,  Although  the  name 
is  now  principally  coniined  to  the 
sea^oasi^  yet  the  tribe  to  which  it 
owes  its  derivation  is  scattered  over 
the  adjacent  difitricts  inland  to  the 
hills  of  Travancore  and  Dindtgul. 
This  territory  posiesfles  considerable 
advantages  from  it  a  maritime  situa- 
tion, from  the  progressive  increase  of 
its  external  commerce,  and  Ihe  per- 
maneot  establishment  of  a  large  pub* 
he  tfivefitment  of  doth>  which  cm- 


liloys  ila  maiuiFjieturei  and  maintaint 
a  coDi^iderable  circulating  capitBl* 
The  southern  division  is  remantably 
well  supplied  with  water  from  tanks, 
where  it  ia  kept  above  the  general 
level  of  the  country*  Near  the  sea- 
coa^t  the  country  is  in  general  well 
cultivated,  with  the  exception  of  a 
wild  tract  of  low  rock  mterinlKed 
Hith  brushwood,  which  lies  ,|o  the 
weht  of  Ramnadj  aud  extends  to  the 
pomt  of  land  opposite  lo  Ramit- 
seram* 

The  native  Marawas  are  not 
markable  for  the  neatness  or  coniforl 
of  their  dwellingis,  unless  it  be  in 
some  of  the  largjjr  towns,  their  houses 
being  ill-built^  little  ruified  from  the 
surface,  and  badly  thatched.  Coarse 
blankets,  which  arc  a  common  article 
of  clothing,  are  here  scarcely  known, 
and  truckle-beds  or  posts  are  rare, 
so  that  a  bleiik  and  moist  season  h 
very  destructive  to  the  poor,  whose 
meaf^re  and  haggard  looks  indicate 
a  predisposition  to  epidemics.  The 
caste  of  Collieries  (Calaris),  or  rob- 
bers, who  formerly  exercised  their 
profession  as  a  birthright,  are  found 
m  this  and  the  iieigbbouring  tracts. 
They  never  considered  their  caliing 
in  any  way  disrefmtable,  it  having 
legitimately  descended  to  them  as  an 
inheritance  from  their  ancestorft.  So 
far,  therefore,  from  being  averse  to 
the  appellation,  a  Coillery,  if  asked, 
will  immediately  answer  that  he  h  a 
robber  by  birth^  parentage,  and  edu- 
cation ;  but  that  the  practical  exercise 
of  his  avocation  bnow  much  curtailed 
by  the  strictness  of  the  British  po- 
lice, J n  this  territory  there  is  a  caste 
of  Totiyara  in  which  brothers,  uncleSp 
nephews,  and  other  kindred  have 
their  wives  in  common.. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  Southern  Carv 
natic,  Marawa  exhibits  many  re  main?} 
of  ancient  Hindoo  religious  magnifi- 
cence, constating  of  temples^  built 
vrith  large  massive  stones.  At 
small  distances  on  the  public  roada 
are  choultries  and  pagodas,  in  the 
front  of  which  are  gigantic  figures  of 
richly  ornamented  horses,  formed  of 
east  pottery,  and  shaded  with  firuit 
and  lofty  banyan  trees.  At  a  remote 
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period  of  Br;»bmin»cnl  nutiquUy  this 
troct  was  a  iioriion  of  the  great  Pnn- 
dian  empire;  but  in  niodtrn  limes 
came  into  the  poase^Mon  of  the 
rajas  of  Sljevagunga  and  Ramnad, 
rhe  ^rst  of  ^ht)m  wa»  called  the  Lit- 
tle Marawa,  and  the  *€t'ond  tbc  Great 
Marawa^  both  occaBionally  trtbytarj 
to  the  nabobs  of  the  Carnal  if,  and 
Always  relractorv.  The  Madras 
presidency  collected  the  trihutc  of 
the  two  Mara  was  from  the  year 
1792;  and  m  1801,  by  treaty  with 
the  nabob  of  Arcot,  obtained  the 
com  pi  ete  Bo^^ere  ign  ty.— (  Medicni  Rf~ 
porti^  Lord  Vt^^niiu^  Fit/hrlon^  Fifth 

M  AR  A  t  LT  B  A    I S  LE  S,  A    cl  U  KtCf  of 

iix  islands  in  the  Enttern  seas,  lyinjr 
off  the  east  coast  of  Borneo ;  lat, 
15'  N.,  Ion.  118^  35'  E.  The  largest 
hu3  fiome  wells  of  fresh  wnter  jnade 
by  the  Soijloos^  who  go  there  to 
collect  sen-slug  or  biche  de  mur. 

MAttictPooR. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Orissti^  district  ofCuttack, 
forty  miles  8,B,  from  the  town  of 
Cut  tack.  Tbe  extreme  dinicnsiona 
of  the  zemindary  attached  to  this 
town  is  reckoned  nine  miles  from 
north  to  Mouth,  and  h\%  from  east  to 
west*  The  produce  eonsista  of  rice^ 
salt,  cotton,  and  sugar-cane.  The 
tribute  paid  in  1814  to  government 
was  3, ISO  rupees,  and  the  zea^indar's 
estimated  profit  S?9»000  rupees,  of 
which  4,0(10  were  derived  from  salt, 

Mabjaow  f Mcdij&if). — A  town 
in  the  province  of  Canara,  fifteen 
miles  north  from  Onore;  lat  14° 
M,,  Ion.  74^  30'  E,  Dr.  Robertson, 
the  historian,  thinks  thii?  is  the  Mu- 
»iris  of  the  ancieots,  from  whence 
they  exported  a  VHriety  of  silk  stufl^^ 
rich  perfumes,  tortoise-shell,  different 
Idnds  of  transparent  gems,  especially 
diamonds  and  large  quantities  of 
pepper.  Except  the  latter,  none  of 
the  articles  above  numerated,  are 
now  produced  in  the  countries  im- 
mediately contiguous  to  Marjaow* 

Mmjcrbee. — 8^  Minf  JiftA* 


Maroot*    (or   Ma  rut*  J*  —  See 

BottNKO, 

MAhoNDA.^A  town  in  tbe  pro- 
vince of  Ajmeer,  twenty  miles  north- 
east from  the  city  of  that  name  i 
lat  fGMrN.,  loo,  74*40'E. 

MAao§. — A  Dutch  settlement  oti 
the  island  of  Celebes,  the  chief  of 
those  to  the  north  of  Macassar ^  or 
Fori  Rolterdam  ;  Int,  4*  STS.,  bn* 
!  ir  3.y  E.—{StmHjrmiu,  ^ 

Makowea. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Allahabad^  twentv-fivo  miles 
south  from  Tcary  ;  lac.  *24^  53'  N., 
Ion,       4{V  E. 

M  ART  ABAN* — This  pFovince  is  com- 
prehended between  I7°**0'and  15°3(r 
It  is  bounded  on  the  ea^t  by  the 
Siamese  mountains ;  on  the  south  it 
is  fteparated  from  Ye  by  a  small 
istream  ;  and  en  the  west  it  has  the 
aea.  The  northern  boundary  of  the 
Burmese  portion  is  uncertain ;  the 
Briti*ih  portion  is  terminated  on  tbe 
north  bv  the  Mnrtaban  or  Saluen 
rtver,  about  lat.  liP  BiT  N.  The 
whole  contains  about  12,000  miles,  of 
which  about  one-half  (the  most 
fertile  and  populouii)  belong  to  the 
British  ;  but  tbe  town  of  Martaban 
stands  on  the  north  or  Burmese  side 
of  the  Saluen* 

Three  large  riTcrs,  the  Saluen,  tbe 
Gain,  and  the  Athran,  join  opposite 
to  Martaban,  where  they  form  an 
expanse  of  water  six  or  seven  miles 
broad.  Inland  they  diverge,  and  are 
navigable  for  native  craft  to  an  un- 
known distance  up  the  country. 
Lieut.  Low  ascended  six  days*  jour- 
ney above  the  town  of  Martaban- 
There  are  many  other  at  reams,  the 
province  generally  being  well  supplied 
with  moisture,  and  during  the  mon- 
soon every  insignificant  rivulet  is 
swollen  to  a  torrent.  The  climate  is 
healthy,  and  tbe  heat  not  so  intense 
as  in  Hindostan.  The  military  de- 
tachment preserved  its  health.  The 
periodical  rains,  seasons,  and  times 
of  harvest,  are  nearly  tbe  same  as  ia 
Bengal. 

Nine^tenths  of  the  surfaue  still 
continue  covered  with  forest  and 
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jiineto.  Tiitf  «tpil  utid  climiite  nre 
well  udnpteil  iW  I  lie  rice  cuttivation, 
riiorts  cspcdnlly  tho  lurge  hlund  of 
P<»ok>mjjf,  tit  the  niouth  of  ihe  Mar- 
taban  riverj  fifteen  mibs  long  by  five 
broad.  With  art  adequate  popublion 
every  tropical  production  might  be 
mined  in  rediindarice^  and  a  Iwrge 
luigfution  of  Burmese,  PegtierSj  8m- 
mese,  and  Chinese  may  be  expected, 
tending  in  fact  to  the  depopulation  of 
the  three  fir&t-meinioned  coontries* 
At  presiept  the  HtapJe  produce  h  rice, 
the  remainder,  cot  ton ,  indigo,  pepper, 
cardamon^!^,  teak,  blnchang,  tobacco, 
elephant b'  teeth,  l>etel-iuit,  salt,  va- 
rious dye  and  cubinet  woods,  and 
timber  ;  all  hitherto  procured  in 
rery  fimall  Cfiu^niJtiea,  The  plough 
m  not  used,  the  ground,  to  prepure 
it  for  the  seed,  being  merely  tratnpled 
by  bnfiidocs. 

Internal  oppreshion  and  Slamesi!; 
devastation  having  reduced  almost 
the  whole  province  to  a  store  of 
ttntiire,  the  iahubituuts  on  the  arrival 
of  the  British  were  found  mosily 
congregated  about  the  capital,  which 
until  the  foundation  of  Amherst,  w  as 
the  only  cidlection  of  houses  that 
deserved  the  name  of  town*  Jn  the 
Burmese  portion  the  eitea  of  towns^ 
viilwges,  Ccmple^i,  and  Buddhist  mo- 
nasteries may  still  be  traced.  In 
Ittgdihe  total  population  of  the  pro- 
vince was  estimated  at  45,000  per- 
aonsi  of  wliicb  number  probably 
!e>,000  belong  to  the  British  division. 
The  religion  is  BuddhisDj,  without 
any  subdivi^^ion  into  castes,  and  few 
preju<tices  as  to  food ;  the  lawj»  and 
customs  Burmese. 

There  are  several  pracli  cable 
paB-ies  into  Si  am,  but  only  one  adapt- 
ed for  ihe  passage  of  an  army.  The 
Burme?^e  invasions  of  Si  am  have 
always  bt-en  made  by  the  Athran 
river,  and  the  Siamese  incursion!^ 
into  Martaban  by  the  same  routCi 
By  the  course  of  the  Saluen  river  all 
Pegu,  and  a  consiiderable  portion  of 
Upper  Ava,  are  as?iaibble*  Jt  i*  nup- 
posed  a  euraven  from  the  Hhati 
country  crosiseK  6o mo  part  of  Bntmh 
Martaban  on  iti  roaJ  to  Rangoon, 
which   in  proc««i  of  time  may  be 


induced  to  direct  its  course  to 
Moidinein  or  Amherst. — {Cmivfurd^ 
Lieut.  Luu.\  PuhHc  MS,  iJocumtntSf 

Mabtaoax. — ^This  place i«  situated 
in  lat.  31/  N\,  Ion.  yj^'SO'E., 
about  twenty-eight  milcjj  N.  N,E, 
above  Amher&i  town.  Three  rivers, 
the  Saluen,  the  Gain^auil  the  Athran^ 
unite  here,  and  proceed  to  the  sea 
by  two  distinct  channels.  Their  con- 
fluence forms  an  expanse  of  water 
six  or  seven  milesi  broad,  interspersed 
with  many  islands.  The  Saluen, 
which  is  the  largest,  is  navigable  for 
native  craft  a  great  way  inland,  and 
is  connected  with  Rangoon  and 
Lower  Pegu,  through  the  Sitangand 
Pegti  rivers,  by  a  creek  navigable 
during  the  rains,  and  thence  all  the 
wav  to  Bassein.  The  Gain  and  the 
Athran  are  also  considerable  rivet  s^ 
and  said  to  be  navigable  for  small 
boats  and  canoes  into  Lao  and  other 
remote  (provinces*  The  navigation 
from  the  sea  up  to  Martaban  m 
intricate,  and  not  practicable  for 
vessels  drawing  n)ore  than  ten  feet 
water- 
Ill  April  ISSe  the  town  of  Mar- 
taban contained,  by  estimate,  about 
9,000  inhabit  ants,  mostly  Peguer^; 
the  remainder  Burmese,  Chinese^  and 
Mnhomedans,  all  of  whom  Mr.  Craw- 
ford found  preparing  to  pass  over 
the  river  to  the  British  territory.  It 
was  captured  by  the  British  in  No- 
veniber  lH2i  ;  but  by  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  of  relinquishing 
the  north  bank  of  the  Saluen,  in 
to  be  restored  to  the  Burmese. — 
(Crftw/urdt  Lieut.  Low^  VapL  I'Trw- 

MxawAa  fMamum),^h  large 
and  ancient  division  ol  the  Ajmeer 
province,  situated  principally  between 
the  tweuty-aijtth  and  twenty-eighth 
decrees  of  north  latitude^  but  in  mo- 
dern times  better  known  as  the  raja 
of  J  oud  poor*  s  t  erritories.  I  n  form  er 
timcH  the  word  Marwar,  as  including 
the  town  and  fortress  of  Ajmeer,  be- 
came almost  synonymous  with  the 
name  of  the  province.  The  word 
Marawa  tigniiies  any  dry  desert  boil, 
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risiblj  from  miiru,  desert y  unci  atha- 
dry  laotlj  ii  re^an  where  one  ihtn. 
The  table-knt]  or  plateau  of  Mar- 
w(ir  (if  so  irre^ularl)'  mouutumoiia  ft 
country  deserve  such  an  ap[>elluiion} 
fiseij  towards  the  *oulh,  ttie  Marwar 
range  l>emg  [>robabIy  1 ,000  fvt't  above 
Mt'Wiir,  and  some  of  the  mountatnous 
penkei  ^,000  ftfet  above  that  plain  and 
the  valley  of  the  Nerbudila^  The  most 
elevated  of  the  Aboo  mountains,  a^ 
im  lien  ted  by  the  barometer,  h&a  been 
e^^cimated  at  5,000  feel  above  the  le- 
vel of  the  *ra,  the  Kummtt  producing 
European  fruits  and  shrub?^.  I'his 
division  of  Rajpootana  has  beeit  pos^ 
sensed  by  the  Rh^tore  tribe  for  many 
ages,  and  contains  many  fort^  and 
atroni^-hoJds,  now  mostly  stubject  to 
Joudpoor.  On  investig^atton  the  mis- 
iiionaries  found  that  the  Lord'a 
Prayer  in  the  Mar  war  language  con- 
tained twenty-eight  of  the  thirty- two 
word-i  particnlarijEcd  in  the  Bengalese 
and  Hindostany  specimens. 

Besides  the  regular  Hindoo  and 
Mahomedan  popularion  this  district 
h  partly  occupied  bv  savage  and  pre- 
datory race!^^  who  frequently  require 
the  active  interference  of  the  Bnti^ih 
Iroopn  stationed  at  Nusscerabad* 
Ojie  of  Lliese,  the  Mhairs  (a  race  re- 
lembling  the  Bheels)^  inhabit  the 
Marwar  hills  named  Mhairwara,  and 
have  given  much  trouble  both  to 
their  ndghbotirs  and  to  the  British 
fanctionaries  in  Rnjpootana.  Their 
religion  does  not  yet  seem  clearly  as- 
certained, but  the  Brahminical  and 
Mussulman  infl'tence  is  probably  by 
this  time  diffused  among  them.  In 
iHi^tJit  became  necessary  to  march  a 
detachment  against  them^  which  cap- 
tured HaOoon,  their  principal  for- 
tress, and  routed  them  from  many  of 
their  strong- holds.  Another  turbu- 
lent and  thievish  race  are  the  Meenas, 
but  in  what  they  differ  from  Mhaira, 
and  from  low.caste  Hindoos  and  Ma- 
hontedans,  Bheels,  Gonds,  Cooliciij 
Catties,  and  other  wild  and  predatory 
hill  racesj  has  never  been  properly 
iiiveatigMed,  In  1819  they  also  were 
driven  out  of  their  fortresses,  and 
the  whole  country  scoured  until  they 
■ubuatited  to  the  amicable  arrange- 


ments dictated  by  the  British  govern* 
n»ent.  It  is  certainly  desirable  to 
ascertain  what  peculiar  circumstances 
have  led  to  the  su()erior  barbarity  of 
the  Mhairs  and  Mcenas  scattered 
over  the  hilly  country  of  Sarowy, 
Joudpoor^  and  Jeypoor  :  bnt  it  ia 
likely  they  were  as  much  sinned 
agmn^t  by  the  neighbouring  po^cr^ 
as  they  themselves  sinned ;  for  oa 
British  protcc  ion  being  notified  to 
them  in  1821,  many  Bheels  and 
Mecnas  left  their  haunts  among  the 
hilU  and  settled  in  their  former  viU 
I  ages,  and  disciplined  corps  of  these 
robbers  were  established  to  enforce 
honesty  among  their  neighbours* 

In  1811  the  annual  fall  nf  rain, 
never  abundautj  failed  in  Marwar, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  de^olii^ 
tion  caused  by  ctouds  of  locuBta, 
drove  the  inhabitants  of  that  unfor-* 
Date  country  for  snbsi^^tcnce  into  the 
ce n  t re  of  G  ujera U  M i sery  still  pur* 
sued  theiii,  lor  in  }%\2  Gujerat  also 
experienced  a  failure  of  rain,  and 
consequent  scarcity,  which  soon  re- 
duced the  already  half-starved  emi- 
grants to  a  most  deplorable  condi- 
tion ;  yet  they  mo  fit  unaccountably 
declined  employ nient  wheti  tendered, 
even  with  the  jirospect  of  tleath  a^ 
the  con?iequencc  of  their  refu?iul- 
The  vicinity  of  every  large  town  in 
Gujerat  wiis  then  crowded  with  these 
wretched  creatures,  infinUj  dying, 
dead,  and  half  eaten  by  dogs,  who 
acquireil  an  unnatural  degree  of 
ferocity  from  having  so  long  fed  ou 
human  bodies.  Even  the  distinction 
of  caste  was  at  length  forgotten,  and 
the  Brahmin  was  seen  selling  hii 
wife  for  two  or  three  rupees  to  hucIi 
as  would  receive  her|  at  Baroda,  the 
Guicowar*s  capiialj  the  weekly 
return  of  Marwarie  burials  ex- 
ceeded 500  bodies*  Much  was 
done  by  native  charity ;  ?arge  sub* 
scriptrona  were  raised,  aided  by  a  li- 
beral sum  from  the  Biiroda  govern* 
meat ;  but  all  unavailing,  the  extent 
of  the  calamity  exceeded  the  humiin 
power  of  efficient  alleviation.  In  the 
mean  time  the  unfortunate  emigrants 
spread  themselves  over  the  Gujerat 
prqvinct  froui  the  gulph  of  Cutch  tu 
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Surftt,  and  in  mauy  msitance^  to 
Bombay ;  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
Ifeve  lhat  of  the  whde  inaii<i  not  one 
in  an  liundred  ever  rt.*turned  wichin 
the  limits  of  hi?  native  province. — 
iPu&iic  MS. MiJciimenU,  Major  Car- 
mac,  tfc) 


H^iSATE  Isle* — An  island  in  the 
B«ero  iw,  one  of  the  PhiJippmcs, 
lying  due  ftouth  of  the  island  of  Lu^ 
ton  or  Lw^onia,  and  on  the  route  of 
the  galleon  whicl*  formerly  sailed  be- 
tween  Aeapuico  and  Manilla.  In 
length  it  may  be  estimated  at  siitv 
miles,  by  ftcventcen  the  average 
breadth. 

Maicatxy  Isle  f^th  creek  u/cj 
* — An  iiiland  in  the  province  of  Ben- 
gal^  lying  off  the  Chitlngong  district, 
horn  which  it  is  separated  by  a  very 
narrow  creek.  In  len^jth  it  may  be 
esii mated  at  fifteen  miles,  by  ten  the 
average  breadth*  It  is  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Jojircab,  whrch  is 
but  a  small  stream,  but  is  rendered 
of  importance  by  the  tide  entering 
throiiph  it  into  a  channel  called  Pii- 
tili,  which  communicates  with  the 
Ramoo  river.  Prior  to  J  803  many 
Mugh  refugees  from  Arracnn,  un- 
able to  bear  the  tyranny  of  the 
Burmese,  retired  here.  It  is  not- 
"wlthstanding  thinly  peopled,  andscan^ 
tiiy  cultivated ;  but  it  yields  two  Eu- 
ropean luxuries,  aea-turtle  and  oys- 
ters, ofaoeKcelleotquality, 

Ma  soon. — A  tow^n  in  the  province 
of  Gundwana,  fifty  miles  W.  b^? 
from  Nagpoor;  latSPN^  Ion/ 78** 

MAscrtiFATAM,— The  fourth  dis- 
trict into  which  the  Xorthern  Ci rears 
have  been  subdivided  for  the  col  lec- 
tion of  the  revenue  and  the  admini- 
stration of  justice.  To  the  north  it 
is  bounded  by  Hajamundry  i  on  the 
KOtitb  by  Guntoor  and  the  sea;  to 
the  east  it  has  the  bay  of  Bengal ; 
And  on  the  west  the  dominions  of  his 
highness  the  Ni^m.  Its  present 
liiniti  comprehend  a  large  proportion 
of  the  ancient  circan  of  El  lore  and 
Coti^i|nJfy,  under  which  heads  re- 
•pectray  fifrther  lopojjraphical  de- 


tatla  will  be  found.  The 
towns  are  Masuliptttam,  Elfore, 
Sicucollum. 

In  1813  this  district  was  much  diL 
turbed  by  the  incursions  of  proscribed 
or  rebellious  ztinindars*,  subjects  of 
the  British  government,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  Nizan^'a  terrtt<»- 
ries,  where  they  were  protected  by 
the  zeuiindar  of  Poloonsbah,  who 
bhared  their  profits.    The  difficulty 
of  fjrotecting  so  exposed  a  frontier 
was  then  experienced,  as  the  employ- 
ment of  regular  troops  waii  but  a 
temporary  resource,  and  had  only  the 
eflTeci  of  securing   the  inhabitants 
during  the  time  they  remained  on 
the  spot.    The  inland  parts  of  this 
district  have  not  the  same  aspect  of 
cnltivation  as  the  neighbouring  dis- 
triet  of  Guntoor,  there  being  ex  ten* 
fiive  tracts  of  grass  plain^  and  to  wards 
the   north   of  wild  eopse  jungle; 
the  black  soil  is  also  much  less  pre- 
valent.   The  cotton  produced  in  thb 
district  is  cojnparatively  of  a  good 
q utility,  but  it  is  not  raised  to  any 
great  extent,  its  culture  being  less 
profitable  than  that  of  grain,  Ulth 
proper  encouragement,  however^  it 
might  be  produced  in  large  quantities, 
many  extensive  tracts  bcmg  peculiarly 
adapted  for  its  cultivation.    In  1817 
the  total  gross  collection  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue  in  the  MasuMpatam  dis- 
trict amounted  to  3,85,043  star  pago* 
das;  and  in  1832,  according  to  the 
returns  made  by  the  collectors  to  the 
Madras  presidency,  the  total  popula- 
tion amounted  to  4,54,754  persons. 
In  A,D,  18^20  the  claims  of  Rustum 
Jah,  calling  himself  nabob  of  Masu- 
lipaCam,  to  certain  honours  and  pen- 
sions were  Investigated,  when  it  was 
found  he  had  no  just  pretensions  to 
either.  His  father,  Hussein  Alt  Khan, 
had  been  killadar  of  Ellore  under 
the  Nizam,  and  also  managed  a  por- 
tion of  the  country;  but  he  was 
merely  a  common  functionary,  and 
never  had  done  any  services  to  entitle 
bim  to  the  notice  or  gratitude  of  the 
British  government.    On  this  occa- 
sion Sir  Thomas  Munro  recorded  his 
opinion  against  iubdividing  pensions 
among  surviving  descendants  until 
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they  became  almost  evanescent  quan- 
tities, and  so  frittered  away  ns  to 
be  belc»w  the  w^c^  of  a  cominoni 
labourer^  the  con^iequcnce  of  which 
was,  that  all  the  impression  made  by 
such  origiual  grant  was  loat  to  the 
BHlUh  nation.— (5ir  11  3/uttro,  J. 
Tod,  Fuiiartrn^  Hodgson,  PutOc  MS. 

MabuLifATaM  fMautali'ftitanJ. 
— The  capitftl  of  the  preceding  dis* 
trict,  and  a  seaport  of  coniiiderable 
note;  lat,  16=^  W  Ion.  WE. 
The  fort  of  Mii^^ulipatain  is;  of  an 
oblong  square  figure,  800  yards  by 
600^  situated  in  the  niid^t  of  a  salt 
morass,  close  to  an  inlet  or  canal, 
which  openitag  a  communication  with 
the  sea  and  the  Krishna,  enlarges  the 
means  of  defence,  without  exposiiug 
the  works  to  an  immediate  naval  at- 
tack, as  no  ship  can  come  within 
reach  of  cannon  shot,  nor  any  ap- 
proaches be  made  on  the  land  aide 
enccept  between  the  north  and  east 
points  of  the  compas,"?.  The  pettah 
or  town  of  Musulipatam  is  situated 
a  mife  and  a  half  to  the  north-west 
of  the  fort,  on  a  spot  of  ground  risking 
above  the  fort,  across  which  the  com- 
municalion  between  this  ground  and 
the  fort  is  by  a  straight  causeway 
^,000  yards  in  length.  The  town  ia 
very  extensile,  and  its  site  on  the 
further  aide  ia  bounded  by  another 
morass,  both  oF  which  are  miry  even 
in  the  driest  season.  6uch  was  the 
description  of  this  fortress  during 
the  Carnatic  wars  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  but  since  then  many  u Itera- 
tions and  improvements  have  taken 
place.  In  181i  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty 
considered  it  the  only  defensible  post 
in  the  Northern  Circara  ;  but,  while 
its  works  were  just  sufficiently  sirong 
to  invite,  they  were  too  weak  to  re- 
sist for  any  length  of  time  the  attack 
of  a  European  enemy.  Under  all 
circumstances,  as  they  then  existed, 
he  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  best 
plan  would  be  to  demolish  the  whole, 
and  take  up  a  new  fortified  position 
at  El  tore,  or  some  other  sirong  point 
in  the  interior. 

The  shore  -^i  Mujiulipatani  is  stjll| 


and  it  m  tbe  only  port  from  Ctpe 
Comorin  on  which  the  sea  does  not 
beat  with  a  strong  surf,  and  capable 
of  receiving  vessels  of  300  tons  bur- 
ibeu.  It  became  early  a  port  of  com- 
mercial resort,  and  still  carries  on 
an  extensive  commerce ;  but  notwith- 
standing the  fertility  of  the  adjacent 
country,  watered  by  numerous  small 
rivers  and  channels  frotn  the  Knuhna 
and  Godavery,  large  quantities  of 
rice  are  annually  imported*  Mastdi- 
patam  has  long  been  famous  for 
chintzes;  but  they  are  neithw  so 
handsomenorofso  good  a  quality  in 
proportion  to  their  price,  as  those  of 
Europe.  They  are  notwithstanding  an 
article  of  very  genera!  wear  all  over 
Persia,  and  there  is  in  consequence  a 
conHiderable  trade  carried  on  between 
that  country  and  this  port, 

Masulipatam  ia  mentioned  by  Marco 
Polo  in  A,D.  1 5?^*5,  and  was  conquer- 
ed by  the  Bhamenee  sovereigns  of 
the  fieccan  so  early  m  A,D*  1480, 
In  the  French  established  a  fac- 
tory here,  and  in  1701  received  pos- 
session of  the  town  and  fort,  when 
they  improved  it  and  modernized  the 
defiances.  It  ^^as  taken  from  them  by 
storm  in  17^9  by  the  British  troops 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Porde, 
when  the  garrison  that  surrendered 
amounted  to  500  Europeans  and 
2,537  sepoys  and  top  asses,  being 
considerably  more  numerous  than  the 
a  siiail  ants  *  After  th  is  even  t  th  e  to  w  n 
and  adjacent  territory  were  ceded  to 
the  British,  with  whom  they  have 
ever  since  remained.  Travelling  dis- 
tance from  Calcutta  764  miles ;  from 
Delhi  1,084;  from  Madras  392;  and 
from  Hyderabad  203  miles,— (Orm^, 
*7.  Grani,    Parluijnenlary  Eeporit^ 

Maswey.— A  town  in  the  provttice 
of  Oude,  forty-three  miles  N.  by  W, 
from  the  city  of  Lucknow;  )aL 
18' N.,  Ion.  80**56'E. 

Mat  A  HAM. — A  city  in  Java,  once 
the  capital  of  an  empire  which  was 
predominant  in  that  island  from  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  until  ihc 
foundation  of  Batavia  in  A.D* 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  six* 
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l^nth  c^nturj  !he  Mmt  of  gotern- 
menl  and  the  Busuhanimt  or  Aiiltan 
of  Mflfarftm,  is^cre  remof  to  Carts- 
sunt|  now  m  rmrra^  In  A,D,  1586 
the  Rcnepact  or  general,  fir?t  prince 
of  ihc  hoftse  of  Miitaram,  destroy eil 

Mateo — A  vP Inge  in  Brilbh  Mar- 
tftbiin,  ait II at ed  afjove  the  canton* 
ments  at  Moulmein,  A|  this  place 
the  tide  has  a  ri^  of  (en  feet,  and 
continues  to  flow  for  twenty  mile* 
kigher  up :  vessels  can  arrive  at  thia 
place  from  Moulniein  in  three  tidet* 

M  A  T II  u  POOH . — A  wal  led  V  i  1 1  pge  be- 
lonfjing  to  Holcar,  in  the  province  of 
Malwa,  dlvisian  of  Man  do  w,  sityaced 
on  the  coofinea  between  the  jungle 
that  skirts  the  VIndhya  monnFains 
am)  the  cultivated  banks  of  the  Ner- 
budda,  three  miles  and  i  half  N.W. 
from  Mheyshur, 

Matrcaa.^ — A  town  in  the  pro^ 
Ttncc  of  Agrop  situated  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Jumna,  and  mentioned 
by  the  ancient  Greek  geographers ; 
Imt,  g?*  31'  N.,  Ion.  7^  35'  E.»  thirty 
mi  lea  RN,W,  from  Agra,  It  ac- 
quired much  celehnty  in  the  tales  of 
Hindoo  mythology^  a&  having  heen, 
with  fiindrahnnd,  the  scene  of  the 
birth  and  early  adventures  of  their 
favourite  deity  Krisihna  ;  and  on  the 
Mahomedan  invasiion  became  one  of 
the  first  objects  of  their  attention, 
having  been  taken  and  destroyed  by 
Muhmo4id  q(  Ghlzni  so  early  as  A.D* 
1018.  It  was  snbsequentiy  rebuilt, 
and  ornamenCed  with  several  rich 
temples,  the  most  magnifieent  of 
which  was  erected  by  Raja  Beer  Sin^h 
Deo,  of  Oorcha,  and  cost  thirty-siJt 
lacks  of  rupees*  ThiR  edifice  was 
ftftcr wards  ra^ed  by  Aurengzebe,  who 
erected  a  mo&qne  with  the  materials 
on  the  spot.  In  the  fort  are  si  ill  to 
be  seen  the  remains  of  an  observa- 
tory, built  by  Haja  Jeysjingh  of  Jey- 
poor  or  Jyenagnr, 

Math  I J  ra  continued  subject  to  the 
Mogul  government  until  its  dissolu- 
lion,  after  which  it  experienced  many 
misfortunes,  especially  in  I756,when 
Ahmed  Shah  Abdalli  inflicted  a  ge- 


neral massacre  on  its  inhabitants^ 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  tigl»- 
teenth  century,  it  cwne  into  the  pos- 
eesBion  of  the  Sindia  family,  wha 
conferred  it  on  their  eommander.in- 
chicf.  General  Perron,  This  officer 
made  it  his  head-quarters,  strengthen- 
ed the  defences,  and  established  here 
his  principal  cannon  foundry  ;  it  was, 
however,  taken  by  the  British  without 
resistance  in  J  On  this  occasion 
the  British  general  not  only  protected 
the  persons  and  respected  the  wor- 
ship of  the  inhabitant^;*  but  also  or- 
dered his  own  army,  while  encamped 
within  the  precincts  of  the  town,  to 
abstain  from  the  slaughtering  of  cat^^ 
tie,  as  their  doing  so  would  be  deem- 
ed a  sacri  I  ege  by  th  e  H  i  nd  oos.  Since 
that  period  it  mis  continued  subject 
to  the  British  government,  and  has 
been  the  head-quarters  of  a  brigade, 
whose  cantonments  are  to  the  south 
of  the  city^ 

Mathura,  and  Btndrabund  in  its 
vJcinitjv  still  continue  the  resort  of 
Hindoo  votaries,  but  they  exhibit  no 
remains  of  architectural  magnificence 
to  be  compared  In  magnitude  with 
those  of  the  Carnatic,  Several  of 
the  pagodas,  however,  surpass  thgae 
of  the  Carnatic  in  elegance,  and  the 
arches  and  marble  galleries  adjoining 
the  ghauts  at  Mathura  are  striking 
and  curious.  Besides  the  mosque 
above-mentioned  there  is  another 
and  larger  edifice  of  the  same  de* 
scription  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
ascribed  to  Abdul  la  Nubbee  Khan, 
which  has  been  highly  decorated  with 
enamelled  tiles,  but  is  now  in  a  de- 
plorable state  of  decay.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town  is  a  beautiful  temple, 
or  dwelling-house,  or  both  conjoined, 
buitt  by  Gocul  Paruk,  ireasurer  to 
the  late  Dowlet  Row  Sindia,  and 
ch  ief  partner  i  n  a  great  ba  nk  i  ng-  h  o  u  s  e 
here.  The  cantonments  are  separated 
from  the  town  by  an  interval  of  bro- 
ken ground  covered  with  ruins.  The 
buildings  are  very  extensive,  and 
scattered  over  the  plain,  but  the 
greater  part  unoccupied ;  the  troops 
have  been  much  reduced  in  number 
in  consequence  of  the  establishment 
of  NuMcerabwl  ^nd  Ncemutch  as  »d- 
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tftnced  posts,  ind  the  consequent  re- 
movaL  of  the  brigade*  much  further 
to  the  westward.  Moihura,  however. 
It  Btttl  an  important  slatioD,  on  ac- 
count of  its  vicinity  to  so  many  wild, 
independent,  and  turbulent  rajas,  not 
yet  »obere<l  down  to  their  proper  de- 
gree or  temperature. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  sacred 
monkeys  of  a  brge  hreed  fed  at  Bin- 
drabund,  and  m^iiniained  by  a  iti- 
pend  bestowed  by  Madhujee  Sindia. 
One  of  them,  in  IJJ^^,  which  was 
lame  from  an  accidentul  hurt,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  resemblance  to  their 
patron,  who  had  been  lamed  by  a 
wound  at  the  biittle  of  Puniput,  was 
treated  with  additional  respect*  In 
two  young  cavalry  officers  in- 
advertently shot  at  them,  and  were 
immediately  attacked  by  the  priests 
and  devotees,  and  compelled  to  at- 
tempt the  passage  of  ihe  Jumna  on 
their  elephant,  in  doing  which  they 
boih  perished.  Besides  monkeys 
Mathura  swarms  with  paroquets, 
peacocks,  and  Brahminy  bulls.  The 
fi^h  in  this  river,  which  winds  along 
ihe  burder^  of  Mnthura,  are  equally 
protected  by  the  Hindoo  fuith,  and 
are  frequently  seen  to  nse  to  the  sur- 
face aa  if  in  expectation  of  being  fed* 
^{FtdUirlon^  Jiii/iop  Heher,  MaU 
eoim,  SeHiit,  Capt.  Turnt^tt  Ayef,  ^cJ} 

Matura  (Mathura)*  —  A  town 
and  small  fort  near  the  southern  ex^ 
tremity  of  Ceylon  ;  lat,  6*  bW  N., 
Jon.  80*  31'  K,  eighty-two  miles  S*E, 
from  Columbo*  The  fort  stands  on 
the  west  aide  of  the  Neel  Ganga,  or 
blue  river;  the  town  extends  its 
banks  towards  the  gea.  Gems  abound 
in  the  Mature  district,  where  they 
arc  found  by  the  natives  in  alluvial 
ground.  The  native  rock  of  the 
sapphire,  the  ruby,  the  cat's-eye,  and 
the  dlflerent  varieties  of  zircon  is 
gneiss.  These  gems,  but  not  of  the 
first  quality,  and  also  the  cinnamon- 
stone,  occur  imbedded  in  the  gneiiia 
rock-  The  Matura  district  has  de- 
clined tn  importance  since  it  came 
into  the  posses^aion  of  the  British, 
the  catch mg  of  elephants  and  the 
raising  of  cinnamon    having  been 


abandoned  a^  unprofitable.  In 
4ol  elephants  were  taken  and  de- 
stroyed here*' — (l>afyi  Cordiner^  Per* 

MATuaATtAn. — A  military  post  in 
Ceylon,  lying  $.S*£^  from  Candy, 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the 
elevated  region  in  which  Miituratta 
stands  is  probably  not  al>ove  68"^,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate 
no  part  of  the  island  appears  better 
adapted  for  the  establifihment  of  a 
permanent  European  colony*  The 
whole  tract  is  government  property-, 
and  destitute  of  inhabitants,  the  road 
having  been  interdicted  during  the 
late  king^s  reign.  All  sorts  of  Eu- 
ro f>ean  grains  and  fruits  would  pro- 
bably succeed,  and  grapes  are  already 
known  to  thrive  particularly  welL — 

Ma  TWA  a. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Malwa,  eighty-5ve  miles  E.M.E, 
from  Broach ;  lal.  2^  4'  N.,  loo.  74' 

MitrLPooR. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gujerat,  fifty -six  miles  N.E. 
from  Ahmedahud;  hit.  1^  2V  R» 
Ion.  73*  44' E. 

Maukdvee. — A  town  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Aurun^bud,  thirteen  miles 
S.  by  E.  from  Bombay;  lat.  18*  47' 
N.,  Ion,  73°  I'E, 

MAtjKDVA. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gujerat,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nerbudda.  In 
ItiSQ  it  contained  1,000  houses,  prin* 
cipally  inhabited  by  Brahmins*  A 
considerable  trade  is  curried  on  here 
in  timber,  which  is  floated  down  the 
river  to  the  sean^oast. — {Mahoim^ 

Ma  UN  K  All  A. — A  strong  fortress  in 
the  province  of  Lab  or  e^  in  1809  pos- 
sessed by  the  Afghans,  and  situated 
in  the  moftt  desert  part  of  the  Leia 
district,  eighty  miles  north  from  the 
cilv  of  Mooltan  ;  lat.  3r  21'  N*,lon. 
7P  15'  E* 

M AiTNit AiSEiia. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Aurungabad,  seventy- four 
miles  S.E.  from  Ahmeilnuggur ;  lat. 
1«**22'N.,  Ion.  75°  43'  E. 


liAiTDPOon. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Agra,  belon^ng  to  Je^  poor, 
fifty.five  miles  S.W.  from  Bhurtpoor; 
lat.  26^  W  N.,  ion.  Th^  33'  E,  Thh 
18  a  a tn all  town  on  a  |>lmn,  surrounded 
by  a  mud  wall,  tvith  eight  senricircu- 
lar  bastions  and  a  dkch^  ntl  going 
fast  to  decay-  The  tops  of  the  hilli^ 
iq  this  neighbourhooa  are  thickly 
studded  witTi  castles,  some  of  con- 
siderable $ize  I  ficvenit  may  be  passed 
in  one  dny':*  march*  In  the  vicinity 
is  a  plain,  traversed  by  a  river  called 
the  Maungunga,  which,  from  I  be 
width  of  the  bedj  must  during  the 
rains  be  a  considerable  stream^  but  m 
the  cold  months  it  i^i  quite  dry»  The 
rocks,  when  visible  through  the  sand 
and  withered  herbage,  are  of  grantte. 
The  animals  here  seem  to  act  as  if 
man  was  not  their  enemy  :  partridges 
run  among  the  feet  of  the  traveller's 
horse,  deer  lift  their  heads  to  look  at 
the  cavalcade  and  stoop  to  graze 
again,  peacocks  walk  about  as  tamely 
fti  in  a  farm-yard,— {^wAop  Heber^ 

MAUKPoORAif.  —  A  town  in  the 
province  of  Malwa,  pergunnah  of 
Ludhona,  from  which  town  it  iii  dis- 
tant aix  miles  ;  lat,  2^  53^  N.,  bn, 
75°  ^  E*  In  ]  820  it  contained  300 
housea,  and  belonged  to  the  raja  of 
Sectamow. 

Maunsa. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Gujerat,  twenty-nine  miles  north 
from  Ahmedabad  ;  lat.  23^  N., 
Jon.  72^43'  K 

MAm-ELDL'iiRO.^ — A  small  and  poor 
village  in  the  Carnatic  province,  dis- 
trict of  Nellore,  and  thirty-five  miles 
N.  from  the  town  of  ihni  name.  In 
the  vicinity  is  a  «maii  bungalow  for 
the  reception  of  travellers,  situated 
near  the  sea,  in  a  sandy  country  full 
of  wild  palmyra  trees* 

MAvnouacHAUT.— A  town  in  the 
northern  Circars,  twenty-one  miles 
north  from  Condapilly;  lat.  16**  M' 
N.,  Ion.  80^  43'  E, 

Maveb. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Gujerat,  principality  of  Lunaw^ara, 
from  which  town  it  is  distant  about 
sixteen  miles  south. 


Maytiai-.— A  large  village  tn  the. 
province  of  Gujerat,  about  thirteen 
miles  S.E,  from  Lunawara,  In  18^0 
it  was  held  by  the  Suonth  and  Godra 
Bheels,  tributary  to  Lunawara. 

Ma  g  0  n  o  (  Maheta^grsma  J  ♦ — A 
Portuguef*e  villitgc  on  the  island  of 
Bombai^,  where  there  is  a  good  dock 
for  small  ships,  and  abo  two  tolerably 
bandiiome  Koman  Catholic  churchea. 
The  mangoes  produced  here  are  so 
famous  for  their  ejtcellence,  that  they 
were  formerly  s^nt  to  Delhi  during 
the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan. 

Me  AD  AT. — A  town  in  the  kingdom 
of  Ava,  formerly  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude, but  on  the  retreat  of  the  Bur^ 
mesefrom  Promein  1825,  completely 
destroyed  by  fire ;  i&l.  ITW  N,,  Ion, 
!*5'*K,  thirty-seven  miles  N.  from 
Prome* 

Mk  A  B  G  v>i<i  a  f  MiithgunjJ,  —  A 
town  in  the  province  of  Gude,  built 
in  the  time  of  A  soph  ud  Dow  lab,  by 
the  noted  eunuch  Almas  Ali  Khan» 
whose  name,  while  in  a  state  of  ser- 
vitude, was  Meah  ;  lat.  2*^  49'  N*, 
Ion.  80°  3^'  K,  twenty-seven  milea 
W*  from  Lucknow.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  handsome  and  regularly  built 
of  the  small  towns  with  in  the  Oude 
territories,  and,  like  most  towns  in 
this  part  of  11  indos tan,  is  fortified 
with  a  brick  wall,  having  round  bft^ 
lions  at  intervals;  but  now  (I8f4) 
trees,  towers,  gates,  and  palaces  are 
fast  siukiug  into  jungle  and  rubbish « 
— {Bishop  He  her t  ^c) 

MEANciiiliLEB* — A  cluster  of  small 
islands  in  the  Eastern  seas,  situated 
about  the  fifth  degree  of  north  lati* 
tnde  and  the  127th  of  east  longitude. 
The  inhabitants  of  Nannsa,  one  of 
the  largest,  are  chiefly  employed  in 
boat-building. — {Forrett^  S^c) 

Meannee.— A  fishing  village  in  the 
province  of  Mooltan,  division  of 
Slnde,  situated  about  four  miles  east 
from  Tatta;  lat.  24*^44'  R,  Ion.  58° 
2r  E.  Opposite  to  this  place  the 
Indus  is  about  a  mile  wide,  with  three 
fathoms  water.  Three  miles  further 
east  there  is  another  village,  where 
the  Indus  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quav- 
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ter  wide>  and  coutiimcs  m  Tor  about 
two  tiiiles,  at^cr  which  it  becomes 
narrower,  not  exceedinss  three-fourths 
of  0  mile,  with  four  ur  five  fathoms 
water, — {A  faJtfieldt  *S"C.) 

MiANNEE. — A  town  in  the  Guje- 
rut  pemnsulftj  forty  miles  S*E.  from 
Jug^th  point  \  lat,^gl^50' N*,  Ion, 

McANvJ/ilftaittV, — A  town  in  the 
province  of  Lahore,  104  miles  N*W. 
from  the  city  ofLaiiore  ;  lat.  3^  36' 
R,  Ion.  7^' 47'  E. 

Measpaha  f  Mevhpartt^) — A  seg- 
ment of  the  Rimgpoor  districlp  m  the 
province  of  Bengal  |"*eit tending  along 
the  south  side  of  the  Bralimaputra 
rirer,  about  the  twenty-aixth  diig^ree 
of  north  laLitn<le.  The  Mech  tribe, 
from  whom  the  tract  derives  its  name, 
appear!!  to  have  been  once  more  nu- 
merous than  they, are  at  present^  and 
to  have  undergone  great^changcs  ;  at 
least  in  this  territory  they  have  wholly 
disappeared,  and  arc  supposed  to 
;])ave  aBsnmed  the  more  elevated  title 
W  Rajbungsies,  A  few  families  of 
Merh,  who  according  to  Brahminical 
Ideas  continue  to  wallow  in  tlie  mire 
of  impurity,  frequent  the  borders 
of  the  Rungpoor  diatnct,  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Bootan  and  Nepaul^  but 
the  tribe  forms  the  major  portion  of 
the  population  in  all  the  tract  of 
country  between  Cooch  Bahar  and 
the  mountains,  especially  near  DeU 
lamcotta  and  Lucked  war.  In  1800 
Mechpara  still  contained  300  G arrow 
lamilles ;  ibis  race  ha  ving  been  greatly 
encroached  on  by  the  inhahitimtH  of 
the  plainsj  and  pushed  hack  wards 
limong  the  mountains*  In  Mechpara 
and  the  adjacent  territory  towards  the 
west  there  are  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  familiea  of  a  tribe  called  Kuri, 
"who  are  said  to  have  been  originally 
Hech ;  but  although  they  have  adopt- 
ed the  language  of  Bengal,  they  have 
not  been  able  completely  to  wean 
riieroselves  from  their  old  habits,  and 
are  not  permitted  to  assume  the  name 
of  Rajbungifi,  The  compensation  to 
Ve  granted  to  the  proprietor  of  this 
large  pergunnah  for  the  abolition  of 


the  sayer  or  variable  iropoiia,  tn  1819, 
was  677  rupees  on  a  jumina  or  as* 
sessment  of  @j6ol,  leaving  a  future 
annual  land  tax  payable  to  the  go* 
vornment  by  the  zemindar  of  only 
1^)74  rupees. — (F,  JticAaaart,  PMic 
MS.  DocunienU^  ^cJ) 

Meoniguwce* — A  town  belonging 
to  thejing  of  Oude  in  the  province 
of  AJfahnbad,  pergunnah  of  Manic- 
poor,  thirty  niiles*north  fronr^he  city 
of  AllahatJud  i   lat,  25^  5,1'  N.,  lun, 

MEEotiEouNG  Yav — A town  in 
the  kingdom  of  Ava,  situated  on  the 
east:side  of  the  Irawady,  and  in  I7J^5 
a  place  of  considerable  trade  i  lat*  1 9** 
53'  N,,  Ion.  94^  50'  E. 

^f  I  ii>f  A  St — See'  M  A  a  w  A  tt, 

Meer  Afj. — ^A  celebrated  volcano 
in  tli«  island  of  Java,  situated  about 
fifteen  miles  west  from  thejtown  of 
Doyolallie;  lat,  7^  So'  S.,  Ion.  110° 
30'  E,  The  ascent  from  that  town 
is  steep  and  faljguing,  but  is  compen- 
sated^by  the  magnificence  of  the  view 
from  the  summit,  where  the  moun- 
tain seems  split  to  its  foundation,  the 
central  gulf  formed  by  the  explosion* 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  three  se- 
p arate  m o u nt ains ,  After  h ^vy  rai n a 
the  crater  still  bursts  forth. 

The  j^ardens  belonging  lo  the  town 
of  Selo,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Meer 
Api,  produce  most  kinds  of  European 
frnits,  and  the  vicinity  is  cultivated 
to  the  topi;  of  the  mountains.  Dur- 
ing the  night  the  cold  is 'so  intense 
that  a  blazing  fire  if  pleasant,  al- 
though so  near  to  the  equator,^ — 

Meeaat  for  Meer{£tJ,—k  town 
in  the  province  of  Ajraeer,  thirty-six 
miles  W,  by  N,  from  the  city  of  Aj- 
meer ;  lat,  i^*^  38'  N.,  Ion.  73*'  41^  E, 
This  place  belongs  to  the  Joudpoor 
raja,  and  was  formerly  the  boundary 
between  his  territories  and  those  of 
Dow  let  Row  Sindia, 

Meercasehau— A  small  town  in 
the  Chittagong  district,  thirty-five 
miles  N.  by  W.  from  Islamabad ;  lat* 
3^48'  Nt,  Ion.  01^30'  K 
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Mrfif—    A        M  the 

mfMM  of  Cwdfttii»  prffywmrft  of 

Mmmnw  ffom  9h&M9ip»m ;  lac  91* 
4/  Ion.  7r  IWZTln  \tm  it 
MofifM  t#  HnUm^  mad  eoatmntd 
I  tf  fciiiif^   IW  MirrouiKlaflg  coitii- 

Mt»MA  Rfri »^A  rhr«r  of  Bca- 
frf  ApTMrf  bf  Jtmction  of  nu* 
awrOMi  ilTMiiM  kMiing  from  the 
mm$Mdm  tktHL  compoM  the  north, 
im  mmI  iiitifn  iNHiiMlaricf  of  the 
ftllMi  ^Mrid,  btH  iu  eoarie  k  short, 
mid  k»  bulk  MBsll  until  tu  confluence 
wUh  th«  BnhflMiHitft,  nbont  lnt«  94* 
lir  sfltr  which  it  ebiorbf  the 
MUM  tff  th«  hitter  ftrenm  nnd  com- 
munientit  H§  own*  Eighteen  miles 
•oiith-Mit  of  Decern  it  if  Joined  by 
the  iMMNnutty,  bringing  the  collected 
wnterf  of  the  DullMery,  Boongunga 
(or  old  Oenget),  Luckia,  end  many 
•mnllar  itream«,  the  aggregate  form- 
ing an  ex|»ania  of  water  resembling 
§n  Inland  Ma.  From  hence  the  course 
of  ihf  Magna  la  8.8.E.  until  it  a|>. 
proachea  tha  aeai  where  Its  volume  is 
angmanted  by  the  mat  Ganges,  and 
lhay  conjointly  roll  their  muddy  tide 
into  the  bay  of  Benpl.  Manv  is- 
landa  raault  firom  the  tediment  depo- 
altad  by  thli  vaat  body  of  water, 
amont  which  are  Dukkin  Shahalwz- 
poor  Tthirty  miles  by  twelve),  Hattia, 
bundeap,  and  Baminy. 

Tha  aand  and  niud-banks  extend 
thirty  miles  to  sea  beyond  these  is- 
lands, and  rise  In  many  places  within 
a  fbw  (bat  of  tha  surface.  Some  fu- 
ture generation  will  probably  see 
thaaa  oanks  rise  above  water,  and 
aueeaading  ones  possess  and  cultivate 
tham  I  but  while  tha  river  is  forming 
new  islanda  at  its  mouth,  it  is  sweep- 
ing awi^  and  altering  old  ones  in  the 
upper  part  ,  of  iu  course.  In  the 
CMmiiala  batwaen  these  islands,  the 
MfbloftKabora  (or  perpendicular 
Mhi«  of  tba  sea)  is  said  sometiuies 


the  iaiiiz  of  the 

tidewkiavt  aojT 

Mcoo  IsLS  /"er  Pm§o  MegmJ.^ 
wtry  somII  hdaod  io  the  Kwfrm  seas 
lyiag  of  the  west  coast  of  Smsatra ; 
let.  4* loo.  101* yE.  Thkbaleo 
called  Polo  Mcgo(orClood  Islaod) 
by  the  Malays ;  and  Triste,  or  Ule  de 
R^ptf,  bjr  Europeana.  It  is  soiall  and 
uninhabited,  and,  like  mcoy  others 
in  these  scss,  is  surrounded  by  a 
coral  reef,  with  a  lagoon  in  the  centre. 
On  the  borders  of  the  lagoon  there 
ia  a  little  vegetable  mould  just  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  where  some  spe- 
cies of  timber-trees  grow. 

All  the  low  islamU  that  lie  off  the 
west  coast  of  Sumatra  are  skirted 
near  the  sea  so  thickly  with  coco-nut 
trees  that  their  branches  touch  each 
other,  while  the  interior  parts,  though 
not  on  a  higher  level,  are  entirdv 
free  from  them.  When  uninhabited, 
as  is  the  case  with  Pulo  Mego,  the 
nuts  become  a  prey  to  rau  and  squir- 
rels, unless  wtien  occasionally  dis- 
turbed by  the  crews  of  vessels  which 
go  thither  to  collect  cargoes  for  the 
main-land.— {3farf</^n,  4'c.) 

MiHiWA. — A  small  town  in  the 
province  of  Allahabad,  twenty-three 
miles  south  from  Pannah;  lat.  24° 
N.,  Ion.  SO^ICE. 

^  MiHKooE.— A  district  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gundwana,  which  in  the 
time  of  Acber  was  comprehended  in 
his  undefined  province  of  Berar,  and 
by  Abul  Fazel,in  the  Ayeen  Acberry, 
described  in  A.D.  1582  as  follows, 
to  which  in  1827  we  have  nothing  to 
add  :  Mehkoor  is  a  populous 
country,  situated  between  two  of  the 
southern  ranges  of  mountains  of  this 
soubah,  one  of  which  is  called  Bun- 
deh  (Vindhya),  and  on  the  top  of, 
which  are  many  forts,  rts.  Kaweel 
Nemallah,  Meelgur,  Mehawee,  Be- 
roosha,  and  Ramgfaur.** 

Mkmwas.  —  Tha  term  Mehwas 


MENAM, 


ought  only  to  be  applied  lo  thiit  por- 
tion of  the  Oujerat  province  named 
the  Kakreze,  btit  of  late  years  The- 
raiid  nod  both  the  Never s  have  been 
included  in  the  deiiotnmatiorij  owing 
fothe  disorderly  state  of  the  society. 
The  word  MehwaTi  signifies  the  re- 
sidence of  thieve^i,  but  it  h  now  used 
to  de&ipnate  a  country  through  which 
it  h  diflicuU  to  pis^is,  from  whatever 
ciuse*  The  village*  here  greatly  re- 
semble each  other.  There  are  a  few 
tiled  hottsea  :  but  the  majority  are  in 
the  ahape  of  a  bee-hive,  thatched, 
end  exhibit  a  mieierahle  appearance. 
Besides  the  fumily,  it  usually  affords 
shelter  to  a  horse  and  to  a  couple  of 
bullocks  or  cows. 

Formerly  in  this  very  turbulent 
region,  any  chief  who  could  mu?*ter 
twenty  hon^emeu  claimed  and  ex- 
torted a  tribute  from  villjiges  belong- 
inir  to  a  power  of  which  he  acknow- 
ledged himself  the  dependent,  and  to 
which  in  Ivia  own  per^ion  he  paid 
tribute.  Theraud  then  Itfvied  con- 
tributions from  vitiates  in  the  Suchore 
diitrreC  belonging  to  Ji>uii(ioor,  from 
Wow,  and  from  man)'  villages  in  the 
Hahdnnpoor  territories.  Merchantji 
travelling  through  the  Mehwtia  were 
accustomed  to  pay  stated  sums  of 
money  to  particular  Coolies,  who  iu- 
»ured  their  sAfety  as  far  as  a  certain 
point,  beyond  which  plunder  immc* 
diately  commenced.  The  Rajpoots 
here  nave  nearly  all  become  M*ibo* 
ftiedans,  mid  like  the  Jahrejabs  of 
Cutch,  make  no  i^ruple  of  eating 
food  cooked  by  a  Mahoinedan^  or 
even  of  eating  with  hliiu — (Macmur' 

do,  A-cO 

Meikdfe  Coond*  —  A  waterfall 
caused  by  the  river  Chored,  in  the 
province  of  Malwa,  abont  eight 
miles  south  from  the  British  can- 
tonments at  Mhow,  The  height  of 
this  cataract  ban  been  mea<iureijp  and 
found  to  be  180  feet  from  the  bottom 
of  the  busin  to  the  commencement 
of  the  fall  The  nante  Meindee  i^ 
derived  froui  that  of  a  woman,  who 
by  accident  tell  in*— (Mir/cW/rt,  ,fe,) 

MmwAtt.. — A  district  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Candai^h  situated  between 


the  Typtee  and  Nerbudda  rivers,  it 
is  hilly  and  thinly  peopled,  and  con- 
tains many  aboriginal  Bheel  irihesw 
The  principal  towns  are  Sultan  poor, 
Bejaghur,  and  Siudwah;  rhe  chief 
streamii  the  An  naif  and  the  Tup  tee, 

M  I!  It  to  s  0  f  mf^  tH  other  /  kfong^ 
rwrr  J.^An  inland  town  in  the  king- 
dom of  Siam,  situated  at  some  dis- 
tance above  Bankok^  where  the  river 
Mek lo ng  joi n t  h e  M c na m .  I n  1 8^ 
it  was  «(Upposed  to  contain  about 
)3,0Q0  inhabitantSi  Siamese  and  Chi- 
nese, and  wa!4  a  place  of  consider- 
ate traffic.  From  hence  the  route 
to  Bank  ok  proceeds  across  the  mouth 
of  theThachin  river,  which  debouches 
into  the  sea  at  the  same  place  with 
the  Meklong,  The  intervening  coun- 
try in  IM^6  was  mostly  inhabited  by 
Pegiiers^  The  u^ipcr  part  of  the 
Thuchin  river,  m  its  name  intfiort:!,  is 
aim  OH  t  entirely  occupied  by  Chinese^ 
who  are  engaged  in  the  miinufaciure 
of  sugar.  A  tittle  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Thachin  is  a  small  river  or 
uulluh,  which  connects  that  stream 
with  the  Meuani  at  Bankok. — {L^&lf 

Meli^oo!^,^ — ^A  town  in  the  king- 
dom of  Ava,  eighty  miles  north  from 
Prome,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Irawndy,  which  is  here  Bill)  yards 
broadj  lat.  19"  46  N.,  Ion.  94*  o4'E, 
A  treaty  was  arranged  here  with  the 
Burmese  in  lt^£5,  but  after  much 
shuffling  and  lying,  so  far  frojn  being 
Mjot  to  the  king  for  his  ratification, 
was  found  in  the  stockade  after  the 
battle  in  its  orignval  condition*  The 
for  ti  heat  ions  of  Met  loon  were  of  a 
superior  description,  and  bad  taken 
many  weeks  to  complete ;  but  were 
successively  captured  by  the  British, 
with  much  slaughter  on  the  part  of 
the   B  u  r  ni  eie, — ( Snvdgratg^  Tfuni^ 

Mellooh.  -  A  town  in  the  Car^ 
natic  province,  si i£ teen  miles  N.E. 
from  Madura  i  lat.  10**  ^N,,  ton. 
26'  E. 

Menam,  or  St  AM  Rtvcx* — This 
river  moat  probably  has  its  source  in 
Yunati,  or  in  the  Shan  country,  from 
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whence  U  Oows  in  a  S.S.E.  dTrectton^ 
untilit  joins  the  st.i  below  Bankok^ 
the  modern  cnpital  of  SiaoK  In  the 
low  part  of  its  course  h  is  one  of 
the  finest  rivers  in  the  world,  from 
itfi  depth  and  security  of  nnvigation, 
and  in  ascending  to  Baiik^ik,  the 
bough s  to  the  trees  l>ru>hing  the 
sides,  while  the  lend  shews  nn  umple 
clepih  of  wnter*  Tl»e  nuoie  is  de- 
rived from  /HCj  mother ;  und,  nrtwi, 
water,  the  title  of  Chao  Phja  is  gc^ 
nerully  added  ;  but  during  its  upper 
course  it  \\m  nmny  naihes. — (See 
B-ho  Si  AM. — (Public  Jourmft,  Bur^ 

McjJASirJOl. — A  stfltioo  in  Siam, 
where  during  the  war  with  the  Bur- 
mese in  18^5,  the  Siumese  bnilt  two 
forts,  and  posted  their  nrmy  under 
the  command  of  General  Ronj^-nn- 
rong,  tailed  hy  the  British  Hown 
Rowo,  The  finest  cotton  in  Siam  is 
prodiicetl  here,  which,  together  with 
snpnn-wood  and  ship  timhcr  are 
1  run  sported  from  hence  to  Bnnkok 
by  the  Meklon«;  river. 

Menaxcasow  (Menaiwabnuy  — 
This  state,  or  empire  as  it  h  usually 
called,  h  situated  in  the  island  of 
Sumatra,  un<ler  ihe  equinoctial  line, 
beyond  the  western  rtinge  of  hi|>h 
mountains,  and  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  island.  In  ancient  times  its 
juriMdiction  is  understood  to  have 
comprehended  the  whole  of  Sumatra  j 
in  more  modern  times  its  limits  were 
included  between  the  river  of  Pnlem- 
ban^^  and  that  of  Siak,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island;  and  on  the  western 
side  between  those  of  Manguta  (near 
Indrapoor)  and  Sink  el,  where  it  bor- 
ders on  the  independent  country  of 
the  Batttts* 

The  seat,  or  more  properly  seats,  of 
this  now  divided  governmtfnt  lie  at  the 
hack  of  a  mountainous  di^itrict  named 
Tiga-b las-koto  (signifying  the  thirteen 
fortified  and  confederated  towns), 
inland  from  the  settlement  of  Padang. 
The  country  is  described  ns  a  large 
plain,  surrounded  by  hills  producing 
much  gold,  clear  of  wood,  and  com- 
paratively well  cultivated.  Although 
nearer  to  the  western  coast,  its  com- 


munication with  the  eosterti  ^ide  Is 
much  fiieilitated  by  wnter-carriag^c, 
which  consists  of  a  large  kke,  said 
to  he  thirty  miles  in  length,  from 
which  a  river  flows  eastward,  which 
afterwards  takes  the  name  of  Jndra- 
^in*  Alon^  this,  as  well  as  along 
the  other  two  grent  rivers  of  Siak  to 
the  north,  und  Jainbee  to  the  south- 
ward, the  uavipatton  is  frequent,  the 
banks  being  well  peopled  with  M^lay 
polotues, 

\Vhcn  Sumatrn  wng  first  visited  by 
European  adventurers  this  state 
must  have  been  m  its  declioe,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  political  impor- 
tance at  that  period  of  the  kings  of 
Acheen,  Pedir  and  Pasay,  who  up  to 
recent  times  acknowledged  the  em- 
peror of  Menancabow  as  their  lord 
paramount. 

In  consequence  of  disturbances 
tliat  etisned  after  the  death  of  Sultan 
A I  if  in  17*^0,  without  direct  heirs, 
the  government  became  divided 
among  three  chiefs  presumed  to  have 
been  of  the  royal  family,  and  in  that 
stj^le  it  continued  until  about  1819^ 
Pai^saman,  a  populous  country,  and 
rich  in  gold,  cassia,  and  camphor,  has 
long  disclaimed  all  manner  of  alle- 
giance. Each  of  these  three  sultans 
assumed  all  the  royal  titles  without 
any  allusion  to  competitors,  and  as- 
serted all  the  ancient  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives of  the  empire,  which  were 
not  disputed  so  long  as  they  were 
not  attempted  to  be  carried  into 
force.  Their  authority  greatly  re- 
sembled that  of  the  sovereign  pontiffs 
of  Rome  during  the  latter  centuries. 
The  Diembcrs  were  held  sacred,  and 
treated  with  such  a  degree  of  super- 
stitious awe  by  the  country  people, 
that  they  submitted  to  be  insulted, 
plundered,  and  even  wounded  by 
them,  without  making  resistance. 
The  titles  and  epithets  assumed  by 
the  sultans  were  the  climax  of  in- 
flated absurdity,  and  his  salute  only 
one  gun,  it  being  supposed  that  no 
additional  number  could  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  respect ; — by  which 
expedient  he  also  saved  his  gun- 
powder. 

The  kingdom  of  Menancabow  oc- 
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cupi{»  the  central  part  of  Sum  tit  ra^ 
nnd  claims  a  paramount  jurisdiction 
over  ihe  whole,  which  in  andent 
liniejs  was  admitte<l,  and  b  still 
viewed  with  a  superstitious  venera- 
tion by  wH  cIahhcj:.  It  entirely 
peopled  with  Malays,  The  liinguage 
there  spoken  is  Mttlay^  ami  no  tra- 
dition exLsEs  of  the  country  hnviiig 
ever  been  inliahiicd  hy  itny  other 
race.  So  strong  indecti  ia  this  no- 
tion of  their  own  originality,  that  they 
commence  their  national  history  with 
an  account  of  Noah's  flood,  and  uf  the 
disembarkation  of  certaia  persons 
from  the  ark  at  a  place  between  the 
mouthfl  of  ihe  Palembang  and  Jambi 
rivers,  w  ho  were  their  lineal  s4ncef=^tors ; 
which  belief,  however  futile^  serves 
to  shew  that  they  consider  them- 
aeives  aa  the  orang  beniia  or  people 
of  the  soil,  indigents  nott  advent. 

The  immediate  subjects^  of  this  em- 
pire are  all  of  the  Mahomedan  reli- 
gioHp  Menancabuw  being  regartlcil  as 
the  supreme  seat  of  civil  and  religious 
authority  in  this  port  of  the  Ea^t, 
and,  next  to  a  voyape  to  Mecca,  to 
have  vifiited  its  metropolis  stamped  a 
man  learned,  and  conferred  a  churat- 
tcr  of  superior  sanctity.  The  first 
»ixltafi  of  Menancabow  is  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  a  Shereef,  or 
descendant  of  the  prophet ;  but  this 
tradition  claims  an  anti<|uity  to  the 
empire  fur  beyond  the  probable  era  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Maliomedan 
religion  in  Sumatra^  It  ia  more  likely 
therefore  that  the  nation  was  instruct- 
ed and  converted,  but  not  conquered, 
by  people  from  Arabia.  The  auper- 
atitious  veneration  attached  to  the 
family  extends  not  only  where  Ma- 
homedanism  prevails,  but  among  the 
Battas  and  other  people  atill  uncon- 
verted to  that  faitn. 

The  arts  in  general  are  carried  to 
a  greater  d^rec  of  perfection  by  the 
Malays  of  Menancabow  than  by  any 
other  natives  of  Sumatra.  They  are 
the  sole  fabricators  of  Ihe  exquisitely 
delicate  gold  and  silver  filagree. 
From  the  earliest  period  the^  have 
manufactured  arms  for  theu-  owo 
use,  and  to  supply  the  northern  in- 
habitants of  the  island.    This  trade 


they  Btilt  continue,  Kmeltlng,  forging, 
and  preparing  the  iron  and  steel  by 
a  process  of  their  own,  although  they 
al«o  purchase  these  metals  from  Eu- 
ro pean?*.    The  y  ac  of  cannon  in  this 
and  other  parts  of  India  is  mentioned 
by  the  oklest  Portuguese  historians, 
and  it  must  consequently  have  been 
known  there  before  the  discovery  of 
the  Cape  of  Good   Hope.  Their 
guns  are  of  the  sort  called  match  locks, 
well  tempered,  and  of  the  jastest 
bore,  ns  is  proved  by  the  excellence 
of  t  h  ci  r  ai  ni.  Gun  po w  der  th  ey  m  ake 
in  great  quantities;  hut  cither  from 
the  injudicious  proportion  of  the  in- 
gredients,  or  its  imperfect  granula- 
tion^ it  is  very  defective  in  strength- 
Their  other  weapons  are  spears, 
lance*,  swords,  and  a  small  stdetto, 
chiefly  used  for  aisnssination.  The 
creeae  is  a  dagger  of  a  peculiar  con- 
struction, very  generally  worn  stuck 
in  front  through  the  folds  of  a  belr» 
The  blade  is  about  fourteen  inches  in 
length,  not  straight,  nor  uniformly 
curving,  but   waving  in   arjd  out, 
which  probttbly  may  render  a  wound 
given  with  it  niiore  fataL    It  is  not 
smoothed  or  polished  like  European 
weapons,  and  the  temper  is  uncom* 
monly  hard.  This  instrutnent  is  very 
richly  and  beautifully  ornamented, 
and  its  value  is  supposed  to  be  en- 
hanced in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  persons  it  has  slain.    The  custom 
of  poisoning  them  is  but  rarely  prac- 
tised in  modern  times. 

The  warlike  operations  of  thra  peo- 
ple arc  carried  on  rather  in  the  way 
of  ambuscode  and  the  surprising  of 
straggling  parties,  than  open  combat. 
Horses  are  but  little  used  on  account 
of  the  nature  of  the  countrj-,  and  the 
randans,  or  sharp  pointed  stakes, 
which  are  planted  in  all  the  roads  and 
passes*  The  breed  is  small,  well- 
made,  hardy,  and  vigorousi,  and 
never  shod.  The  soldiers  Kerve  with- 
out pay,  the  plunder  thej  obtain  being 
throw  n  into  one  common  stock  and 
divided  among  them*  The  govern- 
ment, like  that  of  all  Malay  states,  is 
founded  on  prindplea  entirely  feudal. 
The  sovereign  is  styled  raja,  maha 
raja,  jang  de  pertiran,  or  sultan. 
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ear  ta  the  hot  mineral  iprijigi  at 
Fritiman  1$  a  brge  stoiic  or  rock,  on 
Ifrhich  are  ^jfi^rfjivcd  characters,  auji- 
posed  bv  the  natives  to  be  European, 
but  this  ap[icar«  improbahle,  as  the 
Europeen  anus  untd  quite  recently 
l^lkever  penetrated  into  this  country* 
^■It  may  possibly  prove  a  Hindoo  mo- 
^Hnument,  for  it  has  not  yet  been  seen 
^B  or  examined  by  any  native  of  Europe. 

The  terri lories  that  formerly  com- 
PPposed  the  Menanciibow  empire  arc 
now  subdivided  into  innumerable 
petty  slates.  The  province  in  which 
the  Riochis  reside  i«  called  Agum,  the 
distance  to  which  from  Siak  by  water 
is  seven  days',  and  by  land  three  days* 
journey.  Coffee  was  first  cultivated 
m  Mcnancabow  about  A*D.  1810,  and 
h  now  exported  from  Camphar^  s  port 
in  Sink,  whence  the  inland  M^la>M 
receive  in  return  Siara  Halt,  Bengal 
cotton  ^oods^  and  coar»e  China  ware, 
all  obtained  in  the  first  instance  from 
Singapoor, 

In  1819  sotne  chierif  of  this  coiin- 
I^Pfry  complained  to  the  Dutch  at  Pa- 
dang  again «t  a  sect  of  Mahoniedan 
fanatics  named  Pb dries,  who  oppres- 
sed their  peaceably  disposed  neigh- 
Iwurs  under  tlie  pretext  of  convert- 
ing them  to  a  purer  faith.  By  the 
natives  they  are  called  Eangfia  and 
Norincbi,  from  the  naanes  of  «he  two 
principal  districts  from  which  they 
origiimlly  spread  themselves,  Bangsa 
is  the  capital  of  Lintow,  and  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Twunko  of  Pa^saman, 
the  chief  of  the  Padries.  The  term 
Twanko,  in  Menaneabow  is  bestowed 
solely  on  men  of  learning.  The  sect 
does  not  afipear  lo  be  of  more  than 
two  generations  eii stent e.  Their 
religious  precepts  forbid  gamblings 
spirituous  liquors,  opium,  tobacco, 
and  sirch,  and  impose  a  variety  of 
personal  observances,  especially  all 
those  recjiiired  by  the  Koran,  and 
the  prescribed  prayers.  These  doc- 
trines they  most  pertinacioufi>ly  per- 
sist in  forcibly  imposing  on  others, 
and  the  Twanko  of  Pasaamen  has  in 
eon  sequence  become  the  head  of  a 
league,  no  less  unexampled  in  Suma- 
tran  history,  than  remarkable  for  the 
cotieert  and  intelligence,  by  which 


such  numeroufi  conquests  have  been 
first  accomplished,  and  afterwards 
kept  under  the  yoke.  The  Dutch  in 
conseijnence  of  the  above  application, 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  appellantSi 
and  invaded  the  province,  taking  pos- 
session of  various  parts^  and  amongst 
the  rest  of  Pagger  Oodong  and  Me- 
nancHtKJW,  the  ancient  capital,  and 
besieged  a  fortified  place  named  Linto, 
in  which  Twanko  Paissaman,  the  chief 
of  the  Pfldries,  had  shut  himself  up. 
Various  severe  engagements  took 
place,  in  one  of  which  the  Dutch 
were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  twenty- 
one  killed  and  121  wounded^  but 
they  litill  retained  possesiiion  of  the 
conquered  districts  in  Menaneabow 
hostile  to  the  reformers,— {  MarMdea^ 

Me n dt g k  a u  r  f  Mhendi  ghat) .-^ 
A  town  in  the  province  of  Agra,  si- 
tuated on  the  west  side  of  the  Gan- 
ges, five  miles  south  from  Kanoje;  lat* 

Meb, — A  town  in  the  province  of 
Cutch,  fifteen  miles  south  from  Luck- 
put  Bunder,  on  the  route  from  that 
place  to  Mandavie  ;  lat,  23°  3^  N. 

MEasiDEBY*— A  town  in  the  pro* 
vifice  of  Canara  seventeen  miles 
N.E.  from  Mangalore;  lat.  13^  5' 
N,,  Ion.  75°  &'  E.  This  place  exhi- 
bits some  remains  of  former  Juin 
grandeur,  and  is  still  principally  in- 
habited by  persons  of  that  religion. 
Their  pagodas  are  all  built  of  hewn 
stone,  and  the  larffc  one  is  a  stately 
edifice.  The  pillars  and  roof  are 
ffculptured  and  carved  with  various 
figures,  symbols  of  the  Jain  faith. 
To  the  eastward  of  this  place  are  a 
number  of  squnre  pyramids,  now  in 
ruins.  From  the  vestiges  thut  re- 
in ain  this  place  appenrs  to  have  been 
of  great  extent,  and  in  remote  timet 
probal^ly  the  capital  of  a  principality^ 
as  a  large  thatched  building  on  the 
south  side  of  the  pagoda  is  still  calU 
ed  the  raja's  house,  and  about  a  mite 
cast  of  it  there  are  the  remains  of  an 
old  fort. — {Coioftei  Lamkon,  ^c.) 

MfacARA. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Malabar,  division  of  Co^rf^,  fif^jp 
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nitles  N.N.E.  from  Tellicherry;  lat. 
12^  W  N.,  Jong.  7*^  ^f^'  E'  fort 
of  Mercara  stands  on  a  rtwing  ground 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  an  nmphithea* 
tre  of  hill*  by  which  it  i«  sijrrounded, 
Iti  fomi  is  that  of  an  irregular  penta- 
gon, with  towers,  bastmns,  aud  a  small 
work  to  cover  the  gateway  on  the 
cast  *lde.  There  are  two  other  bas- 
rions,  but  nearly  in  ruinjs,  and  the 
whole  is  e  acorn  passed  by  a  narrow 
ditch  and  double  covert  way*  The 
raja^^'  palaee  ia  within  the  fort,  on  one 
side  of  an  open  sc|tjare,  and  the  front 
apartment,  in  which  he  receives  Eu- 
ro |>ean  visitors,  is  ttirriished  in  the 
Haglinh  style,  with  mirrors,  carpels^ 
chair^  and  picttire^^* 

Durinp^  the  campaign  of  1791  the 
fort  of  Mercara  was  in  possession  of 
Tippoo's  forces,  the  raja  being  tlien 
in  captivity.  When  the  Bombay  army 
arrived  be  effected  his  escape,  and 
waa  offered  asiii stance  to  retake  his 
capital,  which  he  refu'tcd,  relying  on 
his  own  exertions.  His  plan  was  to 
cut  off  all  communication  by  getting 
possewioH  of  the  different  avemteii  by 
which  supplies  could  enter,  und  a 
short  time  after  the  garrison ^  beinp 
reduced  to  the  greatest  extreuiily, 
were  on  the  eve  of  swrrenderinj^, 
when  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
postponed  it.  JiM  at  the  time  when 
their  provisions  were  nearly  eitpended, 
a  convoy  was  sent  by  Tippoo  escorted 
by  a  considfjTiibltJ  forte,  coiiutntaded 
by  a  ciiicf  who  had  been  instrumental 
in  effecting  the  Coor|^  raja's  escape : 
who  knowing  that  a  Tailure  to  relieve 
the  garrison  would  cost  hid  benefactor 
hib  life,  niD^nanimously  permitted  the 
convoy  to  eiifer,  J»nd  the  eiicort  lo 
return  utimoleated,  —  (CoL  LambioHj 
Ac,) 

Mebgui, — This  is  the  modern  ca- 
pital of  the  Tenasserim  province,  and 
situated  in  lat.  l^ir  N\,  Ion. 
2y  E,  Its  harbour  is  safe  for  small 
ahips»  having  two  fathoms  over  the 
bar  at  low  Water,  with  eighteen  feet 
rise  of  tide  at  the  springs^  it  is  hkely, 
therefore,  hefeafter  to  become  a  con- 
siderable ship,  junk,  boat,  and  prow 
building  port.    The  climate  ia  singu- 


\mfty  agreeable,  bi>tli  land  and 
breezes  being  cool,  indeed  the  first 
more  than  the  last*  The  European 
invalida  sent  here  from  Rangoon 
during  the  Burmese  war  recovered 
rapidly. 

In  1825  the  town  and  scatteted 
hamlets  in  the  vicinity  contained 
about  1,500  houses  and  8,00(y  inhabi- 
tanta,  comprehendtug  in  that  auinber 
300  Chinese,  SOU  native  Portnguese 
antl  other  Christians,  Hud  200  phoon^ 
ghies  or  priests,  who  lived  in  Budd- 
hist monasteries.  The  streets  of 
Mergni  arc  wide;  the  houses  built  on 
postSj  and  the  British  officers  huve 
erected  some  comtnodiims  bungalows 
on  the  hilL  The  kvooms  or  monas* 
teries  are  paltry  (jlaces,  but  well 
supplied  with  pHebt^^,  as  compared 
with  the  scantj^  population  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  town  is  enclosed  by  a 
stockade,  formed  of  entire  trees,  with 
some  brick  gateways  j  but  the  whole 
is  in  a  miserable  conditionji  and  half  a 
mile  from  its  wooden  walla  the  sur- 
rounding country  in  an  impervious 
jungle.  This  place  having  been  cap- 
tured by  storm  in  185f4,  the  religious 
ediftcea  were  iliiich  injured  and  the 
images  defaced  ;  but  they  were  subset 
qiiently  repaired  at  the  expense  of 
the  British  government,  and  restored 
to  their  prie/irs*  There  w  every 
rea-^on  to  believe  that  the  journey 
from  hence  to  Bangnarom,  on  the  gulf 
of  Siam,  may  be  performed  l>y  an  un- 
encumbered party  in  four  days ;  indeed 
in  former  timej^  there  appears*  to  have 
been  a  road  for  elephants,  and  even 
for  wheeled  carriages,  from  the  gnlf  of 
Siam  to  Tenasserim.  See  also  Pak- 
C  a  AN.— (Got?.  Fuilcriofii  LwuL  Low^ 
Mr.  Maingtf,  jfc.) 

Tni  MclotTi  AftCHiPiLAoo. — Thc 
const  of  Tentoerim  is  protected 
0  gainst  the  violence  of  the  south-west 
monsoon  by  a  chain  of  high,  bold* 
and  generally  roeky  islands,  disposed 
at  intervals  in  a  triple  and  sometimes 
quadruple  line,  with  wide,  deep,  and 
smooth  channels  between  them.  Of 
these  islands,  down  to  Domel,  no  sur^ 
vey  baa  as  yet  been  ifiade,  or  accu- 
rate chart  constructed.    The  i^landi 


thnt  Ue  opposite  in  the  town  of  Mer- 
giii  have  mmh  kvd  Innd^  and  con- 
tmn  a  few  patches  of  cuUir ntion ; 
bnt  the  dusters  Ij  in|;  north -en  si  of 
Forest's  fl traits  ore  cither  bleak  barren 
rocks,  or  steep  rocky  islete,  covered 
with  trees.  Small  trickling  nils  of 
pure  water  arc  to  be  found  in  most 
of  thcm^  while  their  sihores  abound 
^'ith  a  variety  of  (ish  and  excellent 
oysters.  There  is  a  spacious  harbour, 
capable  of  containing  the  lar^^ebt  fleet, 
situatfld  to  the  north  of  St,  Matthew*« 
islc^  formed  by  that  is1an<1,  and  the 
adjacent  islet's  named  Phipps,  Rus- 
iell,  HnstingK,  and  BarwelL  During 
the  last  war  many  valuable  captures 
were  made  by  French  cnuEers,  which 
recited  at  Mergui  and  among  the 
Mergui  i»»lands> 

A  race  of  men  termed  by  the  Chi- 
nese Cholome  and  Pane  are  to  be 
found  scattered  throughout  the  Mer- 
gui, but  their  dread  of  the  Malay 
pirates  keeps  them  in  constant  loco- 
motion to  escape  slavery.  During 
the  north-east  monsoon  they  are 
obliged  to  reniove  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  principal  bird^*-neMt  and  biche  de 
mar  id  and?*,  to  hhun  the  Malays, 
Burmese  and  Siamese,  who  capture 
onil  make  slaves  of  them  ;  their  num- 
bers, imless  collected  on  one  spot, 
are  quite  insignifieiinh  Their  home 
i  3  their  boat,  for  they  never  form  set- 
tlements on  shore  or  citltivate,  their 
chief  employment  being  ihe  collection 
of  sen-slug,  birds'-nests,  and  other 
natural  productions  of  the  islands, 
ivhich  they  barter  with  the  Chinese 
traders  for  cloths  and  other  articles 
brought  from  Mergui^  being  as  yet 
ignorant  of  the  value  of  money.  They 
have  adopted  the  Dunnefee  dress  and 
religion,  but  in  their  general  habits 
ire  a  harmless  inda^trious  rtice^  £x* 
eluding  these  itinerants,  the  Mergui 
blands  appear  almost  entirely  desti^ 
tute  of  inhabitants. 

Pearls  of  a  good  quality  and  histre 
are  procured  along  the  shores  of 
nearly  all  the  i^laud&f  but  hitherto 
this  trade,  and  indeed  every  other, 
bas  been  monopoliied  by  the  Bur- 
mese, who  did  not  employ  divers, 
but  only  picked  up  such  oysters  as 


the  tide  hod  left  dry.  Th«  pearls  are 
small  and  regular,'  but  of  a  silvery 
lustre,  on  which  account  iheir  value 
is  not  great,  the  natives  tiuiversally 
preferring  those  of  a  yellowish  tii>ge. 
'-'{Law,  Fuflerionf  ^c*) 

MEaiAUDo. — A  small  town  in  tho 
province  of  Allahabad,  I  en  miles 
by  E.  from  Huttah;  lat.       W  N,, 
im.  70°  38^  E. 

Merbitck     f  mt^rieUy  proJudrtg 
pepper), — A  town  of  considerable 
note  in  the  province  of  Bejapoor, 
miles  from  Poona;  lat- 

Ifi*  hV  N.,  Ion.  74^  47  This  is  a 
walled  town  of  considerable  extent, 
and  appears  populous  and  busy ;  but 
the  buililiogs  are  low  and  meanly  con- 
structed of  atone  an<l  wppd  mixed, 
and  covered  with  earthen  terraces. 
There  is  not  a  single  pagoda  or 
other  Hindoo  building  of  note,  but 
there  are  many  bttle  mo^iqnes  rude- 
ly built  of  stone,  ibe  work  of  the 
Bejapoor  dynasty,  and  some  cetitu^ 
rtes  old.  The  most  remarkable  ia 
the  dirga  of  a  Mahomedan  saint, 
conspicuous  from  its  lofty  white 
dome,  but  otherwise  of  heavy  coflr?te 
architecture.  The  raja  resides  in 
the  fort,  which  is  a  work  of  some 
strength,  being  protected  by  a  ditch 
and  glacis,  and  ramparts  (which  are 
of  mud  on  a  basis  of  stone),  flanked 
with  TQwnd  towers.  A  a  avenue  of 
babool-trees  lends  from  Merritch  to 
the  nearest  bank  of  the  .  Kritshna, 
where  there  i^i  a  handsome  ghaut 
of  masonry,  and  a  temple  dcdi cared 
to  Siva.  E?tcept  during  the  heavy 
floods  of  the  monsoon  the  river  at 
this  spot  is  fordabte.  In  18^0  Mer- 
ritch with  the  digtrict  attached  be^ 
longed  in  four  shares  to  the  Pulwur- 
duns,  a  Maliaratta  family  of  southern 
jaghircdars.— {FH//arro?»,  ^e.) 

MEaun.— A  town  in  the  province 
of  Aurungubad,  enclosed  by  a  high 
wall,  and  commanded  by  a  fort  on  it^ 
southern  side,  in  which  there  is  said 
to  be  a  gun  as  large  as  those  at  the 
city  of  Bejapoor;  lat*  18*  N.,  Ion, 
74^4<yE*,  fortj.seven  miles  S.E.  from 
Poona* 


McnuT  (or  South  Stf/irtrnnpofir), 
— A  tJi strict  in  the  province  of  Delhi, 
sitimted  about  the  twenty-ninth  i!e- 
jjrec  of  north  btttude*  To  the  north 
n  h  bounded  by  the  tlisirict  of  North 
Sahaninpoof,  on  the  south  by  that  of 
AISghuFj  to  the  east  it  has  the  dis- 
trict of  Moradabad,  and  on  tlie  west 
the  territoneA  assigned  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  imperml  family  nnd 
the  domainal  of  petty  Seik  chiefs.  In 
IS  13  the  arrangement  for  an  im- 
proved syetem  of  police  was  much 
impeded  by  local  circum stances,  such 
a,^  the  extent  of  the  surrounding 
jungle  near  the  town,  the  military 
cantonments,  and  the  vicinity  of  the 
Begum  Somroo's  territoHcB  at  Seer- 
dhuna,  which  aJthongh  ^Afithin  the 
limits  of  the  district,  are  by  treaty 
exenjpted  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
ihe  ciTil  power.  The  distance  rrom 
Merut  to  AJi^^iur  in  eighty -three 
meiiBured  miles,  through  a  country 
coyered  with  short  jungle,  inhabited 
mostly  by  Goojnrs, 

Another  obstacle  originated  from 
the  hereditary  feuds  between  the 
Jant  and  Goojur  tribes  of  cultiva- 
tors, who  like  other  races  in  a  similar 
Ktoge  of  eivllizationt  consider  them- 
selm  pledf;ed  to  support  individuals 
of  their  own  fraternity,  right  or 
wrong,  by  perjury,  rafiine,  and  mur- 
der. Some  of  the  Goojui's  possess 
tracts  of  land  approaching  the  sijte 
of  principaUties.  In  l8l4  the  zeniin- 
dary  of  Nyne  Singh  extended  forty 
miles  from  north  to  south  by  twenty 
from  east  to  west,  comprehending 
mii9  villn|^eR,  iissefised  at  a  Rxed  re- 
venue of  only  4£>,OO0  rupees.  The 
principal  towns  in  the  Merut  district 
are  Merut,  Seerdhuna,  Katoulee,  and 
Hustiimpoor*^A>rj  lilioti,  4*^.) 

Mfrut, — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Delhi,  the  capital  of  the  preceding 
disstrict,  thirty-nine  miley  N,E.  from 
Delhi ;  lat,  W  N„  Ion,  77''  38' 
E*  This  place  is  extensive,  and  pro- 
tected on  all  sides  by  a  wsill  of  brick, 
but  the  streets  are  narrow  and  mean- 
ly built.  In  it.s  centre  are  the  traces 
ofakindof  citadel,  like  the  rest  of 
ihe  tovro  crowded  with  mud  build- 


ing*, and  containiu!^  a  moH]\ie  of 
large  dimensions  but  cluiniiy  archi- 
tectnre.  The  chief  edifices  ore  the 
Mahomedan  tombs  without  the 
walls,  built  of  red  stone*  The 
cantonments  arc  at  some  distance 
to  the  north  of  the  town,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  long  and 
busy  bazar,  Merut  rivals  Caw  n poor 
in  extent,  and  excels  it  as  a  plea- 
Hanl  military  station.  The  barracks 
(which  like  those  at  Cawnponr  and 
Futtysrhur  are  only  one  story  high) 
are  disposed  in  regular  ranges^  at 
equal  intervals  from  each  other, 
alon^  a  space  of  about  two  miles, 
while  immediately  south  of  them  are 
the  bungrdows  and  gardens  of  tbo 
officers,  arranged  in  spacious  atreeta 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
and  enclosed  by  fine  hedges  of  park- 
insonia  to  screen  the  mud -wall  a,  so 
o (Tensive  lo  the  eye  nt  the  other  mi- 
litary stations  of  the  Doab.  The 
churcb  here  is  the  largest  in  British 
India,  being  capable  of  holding  3,000 
persona ;  but  it  is  built  of  bad 
bricks,  covered  with  stucco  and 
white-wasiu  -  The  Begum  Somroo 
has  a  house  at  Merut,  where  she 
sometimes  resides* 

Merut  must  have  been  a  place  of 
some  note  among  the  Hindoos  prior 
to  the  Mahomedan  invasion^  as  it  is 
mentioned  among  the  first  conquests 
effected  by  Mahmood  of  Ghizni  A.D, 
101».  Subsequently,  in  1240,  it  is 
said  to  have  resisted  the  army  of 
Turmacherin  Khfln»  a  descendant  of 
Gengis  Khan,  but  in  VMi)  it  was 
taken  and  destroved  by  Tim  our,  Oti 
the  departure  of  this  conqueror  it 
was  rebuilt,  and  devolved  to  the  Bri- 
tish government  alonij  with  the  rest 
of  the  district  in  IbUrk  Jn  JliOO  oo 
account  of  its  geographical  pofiitlon 
it  was  selected  as  a  principal  military 
station,  and  the  seat  of  a  judicial 
and  revenue  entablishment,  Merut 
stands  in  a  wide  and  dry  plain,  all  in 
pasture,  which  would  Vfford  cxcel- 
lect  riding  if  it  were  not,  like  the 
steppes  of  RuH^iia,  which  it  much  re* 
sembjes,  full  of  holes  made  by  a 
small  marmot  which  is  common  here, 

o  9. 
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Mew  A  B.'-- A  Rajpoot  divHionln  the 
provmcc  of  Ajmeer,  nnU  the  proper 
nauiQ  of  the  country  at  present  pos^ 
f  essed  by  the  raja  of  Odeypoor^  and 
skuatedDetweenthelwenty-fifthond 
twenty^aixth  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude. The  couiitry  is  an  elevated 
pbteau  tqu&i  m  elevation  with  the 
iouthcra  ^mrt  of  Miiltt'ii,  or  about 
2jm  feet.  By  Abu  I  Fa^el,  in  158;;;, 
it  is  described  as  follows ; — "  Mey- 
war  eon  turns  )  0,000  viSJnge»,  itnd  the 
wbolc  circar  of  Chitore  dejjeodent 
on  it.  It  1$  forty  co-*^  Imig  and  thiriy 
bromJf  and  has  thi't^e  very  coxislder- 
able  forts  uk.  Cbitorej  Combhere, 
and  Maiulel.  In  Chowra  is  an  iron 
iiiiDt%  and  iii  Juinpoor  and  soma 
places  dependent  on  Muodel  are 
copper  miueJi.'* 

MswATtim — See  Mackcrrt. 

Meyahoov, — An  ancient  town  in 
tbepruvince  ofPe^j^  formerty  named 
LoonxaVj  and  famous  during  the  wars 
between  the  Burmese  and  TidlienB  or 
Peguprs  ;  laL  18*'  19'  S.,  Ion.  95°  8' 
When  visited  by  CoL  Symea  ia 
1795,  this  town  extended  two  niiles 
along  the  western  umrgin  of  the 
Irawadi,  and  was  distinguished  by 
numerous  gilded  spires  and  spacious 
convents ;  but  when  visited  by  Capt^ 
Canning  in  1800,  it  was  found  like 
all  other  Burmese  towns,  either  to 
have  had  m  picture  overehnrged  in 
17^0^  or  »inee  that  period  to  hsLV^ 
undergone  a  gen  oral  deea} (Sy^nrjip 
Cmmngf  ^c*) 

Meyakg  La.^ — A  Hdge  of  moun- 
tains in  Tibet,  crossed  on  the  road 
from  Shipke  to  Varoo,  where  in  Octo- 
ber 1819  there  were  but  few  tRice«i  of 
snow  J  yet  the  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  is  17,700  feet;  lat, 
3T«  W  N.,Ion,  78**  S?'  E. 

Mkair*  fift  MairsJ, — See  MAa- 

Mhar. — A  town  in  ihe  province 
of  Pejflpoor»  situated  about  twenty- 
fivB  milcfl  up  the  Mahar  or  Buncoote 
fiver,  which  is  navigable  the  whole 
wny.  Besides  ihia  advantage  Mhar 
■tands  at  the  foot  of  m  priaapat  pass 


leading  to  Poona,  and  Is  contiguous 
to  the  pa-5se«  of  Way,  Sattara,  and 
Juthin,  which  are  the  granil  Lnletfi 
from  the  Con  can  10  the  regions  above 
the  ghauls^  It  is  consequently  very 
advantageously    situated  for  cqqi- 

Atum), — A  considerable  town  in  the 
province  of  Mai wa^  beautifully  sitii- 
aled  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ner- 
btidda^  which  here  is  a  clear,  rapid, 
and  unbroken  stream  about  ],iiOfl 
feet  wide;  iat*  9^  W  N.,  Ion,  7,S°3!^ 
E.  i  seven t)- -six  miles  S.  by  W.  from 
Oojein,  Inl8i?0thisplacecon«isted 
of  two  wide  streets  interseciing  each 
other  at  right  angles,  paved  with 
stone,  and  built  of  wood  and  nmiionry 
atter  the  fashion  of  Oojein.  The 
fort  fitanda  to  the  west  of  the  town, 
on  an  elevated  bank  from  eighty  to 
100  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
river,  with  the  margin  of  which  it 
communicates  by  one  of  the  grandest 
range  of  ghauts  in  Hind  OS  tan.  Tbea^o 
as  well  the  walls  of  the  fort  are  of 
a  Une  grey  stone;  and  there  is  a 
spacious  causeway  of  the  same  mate- 
rial sloping  down  to  the  town« 

Within  the  fort  are  several  Hindoo 
templea,  and  the  palace  which  was 
long  the  chief  residence  of  the  cele* 
brated  princess  Aba  Bhye.  Mhey* 
shur  still  connnnes  in  the  posjiession 
of  the  Holcar  family,  being  held  by 
Baramal  Dada,  an  adopted  child  of 
Alia  Bhye*s ;  every  thing  is  in  conse- 
quence preserved  in  the  highest 
order*  A  dial  is  pointed  out  on  the 
ramparts,  said  to  have  been  construct- 
ed here  in  fonner  times  by  an  astro- 
nomer from  Jeypoor.  The  ford  of 
the  river  is  at  Mundleyair  about  five 
miles  higher  np;  and  still  further 
ea«t  at  On  car  there  is  a  high  rock 
resorted  to  by  Hindoo  fanatics,  for 
the  purpose  of  sacrificing  iheniselvea 
by  precipitation  into  the  sacred 
stream  of  the  Nerbudda,— (  FM/^iarioWj 

MHOK£iit. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Aurungnbad^  seventy-one 
miles  west  from  the  oily  of  Aurun- 
^ad ;  lat.  lEPM'  N,  Ion.  74*  ^' 
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Mm&m  (MkmoJ^ — See  Mow, 

MmifAraaM  fMednipur), — A  din- 
trict  in  the  province  of  Omsa^  b*jt 
AO  long  altacheJ  lo  Btrngal  that 
It  may  be  consiidereJ  a  ccunponeiit 
(tart  of  the  province.  To  the  north 
it  k  boiitideU  hy  the  disitrtcts  of 
Rainghur  and  Burdwan;  to  the 
south  by  \ariou9  tnbutiiry  zemin* 
darica  j  to  the  ea&t  it  has  Biirdwnnt 
Haoghly,  and  the  ica;  and  to  the 
vvcist  tributary  lemlndarlcs  and  part 
of  Ram^hur*  In  1800  it  waa  about 
130  nides  long  and  from  forty 
to  fif\y  niile-s  broad  %  the  e^uper- 
fieifll  contents  between  5,000  and 
G,000  s<|uare  inilc».  The  greater 
(wt  wiis  then  a  jungle  never  cultH 
vatedf  but  not  \*  holly  noinbabited. 
Since  the  above  date  its  limits  have 
been  altered^  many  ot'  the  jungle 
mahata  having  been  heparated  from 
it  J  while  some  Maharaita  pergiinuahs 
have  been  incorporated. 

In  180)  the  collector  was  of  opi- 
nioii  that  the  cultivation  of  Midna- 
poor  had  not  improved  or  extended 
aince  the  first  year  of  the  decennial 
BettJement,  afterwards  rendered  per- 
petual, which  he  attribtited  to  a  severe 
dearth  in  )  701*,  that  cajried  off  a  co»i- 
siderable  number  of  the  inhabitantii 
He  wtti  aUo  of  opinion  that  Iwo^ 
thfrdt  of  the  districl  consisted  af 
jungle,  the  greater  part  inaccefmibZe 
ina  unfit  for  cultivation,  which  ap> 
pear?*  iacon*istcut  with  the  imufen^e 
poptilatiun  (one  mithon  and  a  half) 
assigned  to  the  territory ,  both  by 
hiraaelf  and  the  magistriite.  The 
elearint  of  these  jungles  can  only  be 
effected  by  their  inhabitants,  m  the 
people  of  the  open  country  are  averse 
to  settling  there,  and  very  few  of  the 
jungle  zemin dara  have  the  means 
of  improving  tbeir  estates.  Some 
portion  of  these  jungles  are  inhabited 
by  a  poor,  miserable,  proscrilied  race 
of  men  called  Sontals,  despised  on 
accotint  of  their  low  caste  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  plain  country,  who 
would  on  no  account  allow  any  one 
of  them  to  H!t  himself  in  their  villages. 
The  peuAOtry  in  the  vicinity,  by  wa^v 
Oif  PtD^knng  the  distinction  imclligU 


ble,  call  themselves  good,  creditable 
people,  while  they  scarcely  admit  the 
Son  tab  within  the  pale  of  humanity  \ 
yet  the  latter  are  a  mild,  aobcr^  in- 
dtistrious  people,  and  remarkable  for 
gineerity  and  good  faith.  The  ae* 
mindarj*  give  them  no  leases,  yet 
on  the  whole  trait  them  well  ;  fot 
such  is  their  timidity  that  they  fly 
on  the  least  oppression,  and  are  no 
more  heard  of.  Notwithstanding 
they  hold  their  lands  on  such  easy 
terms,  and  scarcely  ever  have  theif 
verbal  tenures  violated,  ttiey  are  taid 
to  be  naked,  half-starred,  and  appa- 
rently iit  the  lowest  stage  of  human 
misery;  a  result  we  wonld  not  havd 
expected  from  the  character  above 
aa signed  them.  Their  Tillages  ar* 
generally  situated  between  the  culti-^ 
vated  plain  and  the  thick  jungles,  irt 
order  that  they  may  protect  the  crops 
of  their  more  fortunate  neighbours 
from  deer  and  swiue.  In  some  in-' 
stances  they  have  been  known  to  till 
their  lands  with  considerable  success, 
and  raise  good  crops  of  rice  and  col* 
lie;  but  all  that  their  vigilance  cart 
preserve  from  the  ravages  of  wild 
beasts,  n  extorted  from  thein  by  the 
rapacity  of  the  money-lenders*  Td 
these  miscreants  the  Sonials,  who 
ha\'e  but  a  slender  knowledge  of  the 
iralue  of  money*  pay  interest  at  the 
rate  of  1 00  per  cent,  for  their  food, 
and  nearly  150  per  cent,  for  thcic 
seed ;  so  that  when  their  crops  ard 
ready  little  or  nothing  remains  fo^ 
themselves. 

In  most  parts  the  increase  of  cnl^ 
tivation  in  ahntHt  entirely  effected  b^ 
the  increase  of  populntion,  and  il 
very  little  promoted  by  any  plans  for 
the  improvement  of  agriculture,  or 
by  revenue  regulation.  Waste  and 
jungle  land,  if  in  a  low  situation  and 
fit  for  rice,  may  be  brought  into  cul- 
tivation in  one  season,  and  the  poor* 
eat  man  can  undertake  it*  The  das* 
of  labourers  who  work  for  hire  is  not 
very  numerous,  most  of  the  land 
being  tilled  by  the  peasantry  wbo^ 
pay  the  rent.  The  most  valuable 
articles  of  agricultural  produce  are 
indigo,  beteZ^nnt,  and  sugar;  but  the 
plantations  of  the  two  first  in  180J 
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ilid  not  Ciitn^iHt  of  inure  than  a  few 
hundred  begnhs,  m^d  the  vnluc  of  the 
»upir  iit>out  50,000  rupees.  At  the 
name  dale  tJie  value  o(  the  rent-free 
land«  ^aa  estimiitt^d  at  one-fiflh  of 
thut  Mibject  IQ  the  land-tnx,  ^hich 
Inst,  altJjougli  let  ut  the  Ui<;liest  rent,  is 
the  he&i  cttkivated.  In  1814  tJte  nel 
jumma  or  land  tissessment  to  the  re^- 
venue  was  14,U1^40  rupees,  and  the 
abkarry  or  exciiie  10,405  rupees. 

The  nvannfactnrers  uf  MidnntMor 
are  few,  and  much  declined  from  v^hat 
they  were  a  ecntury  ngo,  when  the 
Europeans  pnutHpally  frequentud 
Pifjlc7  and  B+jlnsore.  The  inland 
commerce  in  1800  wa^  stationary, 
and  there  were  no  exiensive  com  me  r- 
ciat  cnterpnzeB  carry  tug  on  except 
by  Europeans,  the  Company  having 
reduced  their  iu vestment.  Some 
aanaes  are  mnde  in  the  di*sirict,  and 
more  are  imported  from  the  conti- 
guous countries  to  the  sjoutU  ajid 
eaiit;  plain  gauzes  adapted  for  the 
nsc  of  the  country  are  alt^<>  woven» 
European  plijnters  have  introduced 
the  cultivation  of  indigo,  but  the 
quantity  cs|)orted  has  never  been 
great.  There  are  hardly  any  inj^tanct^ 
of  the  zemindars  or  others  of  the 
very  few  who  po»&ei»&  wealth,  lending 
it  out  to  individualb  on  interest,  or 
vesting  it  in  the  Lompany*8  fund^ ; — 
they  prefer  hiding  it  as  their  aaceatora 
did  before  theai,  Merchantii  and 
persouii  having  commercial  transac- 
tions with  C*ilcutta,  fret|uently  have 
government  paper  to  a  con tiide ruble 
extent. 

There  are  several  forts  of  mud  and 
itoae  in  the  Midnapoor  district,  but 
they  have  been  long  in  a  stale  of  ut- 
ter decay.  They  were  huilt  nmny 
\earii  tigo,  mid  intended  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  inhahitantis  against  the 
Mabanietas  for  w  hich  pui  pone  they 
were  etfectual.  The  western  parts 
of  Midnapoor  were  formerly  much 
exposed  (o  the  dcpredalions  of  Ma- 
harattu  robbers,  which  obliged  the 
z**min darts  to  maintain  large  bodies 
of  armed  men  for  their  protection. 
Besides  these,  few  natives  keep  arms 
of  any  description,  which,  perhwpti 
uu  account  of  the  prevalence  of  gang 


robl>ery,  they  ought  to  be  encouraged 
to  do.  Willi  re?»pect  to  religioiii 
bnildinj^-i  there  are  none  of  any  eon- 
setj  1 1  en  ere,  7*he  n  ati  ves  a  re  ao  m  eti  m  es, 
from  motives  of  piety » induced  to  dig 
a  tank  j  bnC  there  are  few  new  worka 
of  this  kind.  The  remains  of  the  old 
oaca  attest  the  superior  affluence  of 
former  times  ;  or  perhaps  rather  shew 
that  property  was  then  more  un- 
equally divided  than  at  present.  The 
private  houses*  of  the  zemindars  and 
other  men  of  note  eonsint  either  of 
forts  in  ruins*,  or  of  wretched  buts ; 
nor  tloea  it  appear  that  they  were 
ever  better  in  this  respect.  It  njay 
Keem  surprising  that  the  opulent  and 
respectHble  natives  are  so  seldom 
tempted  to  imitate  the  commodious 
dwellings  erected  by  Europeans,  anif 
that  they  have  actjuired  no  taste  for 
gardemn|fj  but  to  the  climate  and 
the  uniformity  and  simplicity  of  tht-ir 
manners  mu^r  be  attributed  their 
perseverance  in  conulnicting  for  their 
own  accomnrtodaLion  nothing  but  the 
t9  light  est  and  most  miserable  huts. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  Bengalese  the 
people  here  do  not  work  with  the 
V  ie  w  o  f  i  m  pro  via  g  t  h  ei  r  cir  c  u  ms  tan  ces, 
but  merely  of  subsisting  their  fami- 
lies. They  scarcely  ever  think  of 
procuring  themseU'es  better  food  or 
better  accommodation  ;  and  are  not 
stimulated  to  any  eflbrts  of  industry 
by  the  security  they  enjoy,  but  sokdy 
by  the  calls  of  hunger.  They  have 
no  luxuries,  unless  tobacco  may  be 
called  one ;  they  are  always  In  debt, 
and  borrow  at  enornioui  interest ; 
and  when  by  accident  they  acquire  a 
rupee  or  two,  they  remain  idle  until 
it  is  spent* 

Within  the  Midnapoor  jurisidicti on 
celibacy  is  extremely  uncommon,  an 
unmarried  Hindoo  of  twenty-five,  or 
an  unmarried  girl  of  ftfteeu  being  very 
rare  occurrences.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  people  live  a  sober,  regidar,  do- 
niesiic  life,  and  seldom  leave  their 
houses,  not  being  called  on  for  the 
performance  of  military  service  and 
public  labour*  Very  few  marriage* 
are  unpro{kictive ;  but  the  women 
iHfCominj^  at  an  early  age  debilitated 
and  decrepid,  do  not  probably  bear 
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tto  nmnj  cluidrea  ss  in  Eiirop« ;  total 
barreuneiia  is,  however^  extrenidy 
rare,  Polygtiiiiy,  prostitution,  religi- 
ous austerity,  and  the  circum stance  of 
young  widQ\«s  seldom  marrying  a  se- 
cond time,  are  the  chief'  objects^ 
though  of  no  great  niaofnitude,  to  an 
incmiHc  of  tJie  inhabitants.  Among 
ibe  ftdjuvuiing  causes  of  incretkse  mivy 
be  reckoned  the  facitity  with  which 
children  are  reiired.  In  this  ter- 
ritory no  inrantjj  perish  of  cuki,  of 
dift^iea  proceeding  from  dirt  and 
bad  accoimnodiition  j  ti or,  except  du- 
ring lUinin^^,  which  are  so  mre  as 
scarcely  to  de^t-rve  mention,  of  ua- 
heailhy  food.  The  ft;imll-pox  hoiiic- 
times  carries  off  multitiides»  of  chil* 
dreni  inoculation,  although  i4  has 
been  known  for  a^^es,  being  little 
practked.  As  soon  us  a  child  is 
■w^eaned  it  lives  on  rice^  like  its  pa- 
rents, requires  no  care  whatever,  f*oeA 
fluked  for  iicv^^ral  yearns,  and  ^icldom 
experiences  any  sickness,  A  great 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  luve  pre* 
served  their  originsil  siniplicity,  and 
I  he  characterij^tic  features  of  the  Hin- 
doos. They  are  less  quarrelsome, 
and  give  less  trouble  than  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  neighbourini^  diatriets  ; 
and  being  little  in  the  habit  of  engag- 
ing in  law-suits  they  e&cape  the  con- 
lagion  of  courts  of  laWi 

In  Midnapoor  there  arc  not  any 
schools  where  the  Hindoo  or  Miiho- 
fnedan  laws  are  taught ;  but  in  every 
village  there  are  schools  for  tr aching 
the  Bcngalese  language  and  accounts 
|o  ctulilren  vu  poor  circuiastancLs, 
The  teach  era,  ihoiigh  well  <jiia  lifted 
for  what  ihey  uudta  tuke,  are  neriions 
no  way  respectable,  their  rank  in  lile 
being  low,  and  ihcir  emolument  scan- 
ty. The  children  sit  in  the  open  uir 
or  under  a  shed,  and  learn  to  read, 
write,  and  cast  accounts,  for  from 
one  to  two  annas  (twopence  to  four- 
pence)  [ier  month.  A  person  charged 
with  tiuveral  thefts  being  sent  for  by 
the  judge,  and  asked  his  occupation, 
said  it  wiAS  the  teaching  of  children  ; 
and  on  inquiry  it  appeared  he  was 
eminent  in  his  hue*  On  his  convic- 
iion  It  seemed  to  excite  no  surprise 
among  the  natives  that  a  person  of 


Ills  profi^aMon  «hould  turn  out  a  tiiief. 
In  opulent  Httiduo  families  teachers 
are  retained  as  servants.  Persian 
and  Anibic  are  taoght  for  the  most 
iKirt  by  the  Moolavics,  who  tn  g:ene- 
ral  have  a  few  scholars  in  their 
houses,  whom  tliey  support  as  well 
as  instruct.  Thus  Persian  and  Ara- 
bic students,  although  of  respectable 
fnmilies,  ure  considered  a^s  living  on 
charity;  and  they  are  total  *traTigerB 
to  ejSjjenHse  or  diisipatiun.  There  was 
formerly  a  Muhouiedan  college  at 
M(dnapoi»r  ;  and  even  yet  the  etta^ 
blishmcnt  exists,  but  no  faw  is  taught. 
There  arc  scarcely  any  Moguls  ;  but 
onc-scvcntli  of  the  whole  iuhubitanti 
arc  supposed  to  he  Muhomedans. 

Throughout  this  district  there  ex- 
i?its  now  a  universul  impression  [and 
it  applies  to  all  the  older  British  ac- 
ijuisitions)  that  property  is  not  liable 
to  confiftcution  or  gfoi-s  violation  by 
supreme  authority,  which  nothing 
but  tlic  long  experience  of  the  admi- 
rably impartial  distribution  of  justice 
in  Bengal  could  ever  influence  a  na- 
tive to  credit.  It  was  formerly  the 
custom  to  bury  treo^^ure  and  valuable 
goods,  anil  to  conceal  the  acquisition 
of  wealth.  This  is  still  done,  but 
generally  from  the  dread  of  gang 
robbers,'  never  from  any  apprehen- 
sion that  the  officers  of  government 
w  ill  lay  violent  hands  on  private  pro- 
perty* 

The  principal  placet  in  Midnapoor 
are  the  tow^ns  of  Jellasore  and  Pip- 
ley;  but  the  district  •ontaius  no 
town  of  mngniiude*  It  was  acf^uired 
in  1701,  by  ces^sion  from  Cossim  All 
Khan,  the  reigning  nabob  of  Bengal, 
and  ii»  177(1  alflicted  with  one  of 
the  most  dcfftructive  famines  recorded 
in  hi  story  ^  which  swept  away  nearly 
half  the  people.  Since  that  period, 
except  in  1 7^^f  when  a  partial  famine 
occurred^  the  number  of  inhabitants 
bus  been  gradt tally  increasing,  and  in 
1801  was  estimated  at  l,500,tM)0*  In 
1814  measures  were  adopted  by  the 
magistrate  for  the  apprehension  and 
dispersion  of  bands  of  Choars,  resid- 
ing in  the  north-western  quiU'ter  of 
the  district,  and  of  checking  their 
horrid  biu^barities,  the  details  of  which 
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wiit  be  found  imder  Uie  Rrtide  BAtr* 
liW- — (Sir  Hcnrif  Strm:}uy^  X 
ifr/tfi,  */l  Grants  ^c.) 


Mi&NAPOOR, — Tbe  CfipitftI  of  the 
prcceiiing  di^itrtet,  situation  in  lat. 
SE2^  2a'  N.,  Ion,  87*  25'  E,,  isevcnty 
mtles  W.  hy  S,  from  Calciitta.  This 
plnce  being  a  frontier  station,  had  for^ 
mcrly  a  mrt,  but  il  h*ia  since  been 
converted  to  a  criminal  prison.  The 
civil  ^uol  and  hospital  are  thatched 
buildings  ni  a  distance  from  the  old 
foft.  By  tliL'  exertions  of  successive 
magistrates  the  roads  adjacent  to  this 
town  htive  been  brought  into  an  ex- 
L*ellent  condition,  being  coostrycted 
of  gravel  and  hard  materials,  and 
planted  with  avenues  of  trees.  Con* 
■iderable  progrcaa  has  also  been 
made  tn  foruung  a  road  from  hence 
to  Bissenpoor,  which  when  complet- 
ed will  not  onljf  shorten  the  dtjjtanee 
to  travellers  and  merchants  no  lea  a 
than  thirty-three  miles  ;  but  by  pene- 
trating the  wild  arid  jungly  pergun- 
nfth  of  Bau|;ree,  expose  to  view  tbe 
haunts  of  Choar»  and  other  banditti, 
and  greatly  facilitate  their  apprehen* 
sion. — (  Winter^  JStrachey^  ^c.) 

^lLVM  Tkmplr, — A  imall  temple 
in  Northern  Hindoitan,  near  the  Niti 
paas,  11,683  feel  above  the  level  of 
tbe  aea  j  lat.  30'=^  2^'  N,.  \of\.  80^ 

MiNDAT^A^a  IsLK. — See  Maginoa- 

Misjcoao  — A  large  iilnnd, 
one  of  the  Philippines,  ^itniued  duo 
west  frum  the  south-webtcrn  exire- 
pUv  of  Luzon  ^  md  dint  ant  abput 
twenty  UHle«,  In  length  it  may  be 
eitiniatod  at  110  mik^,  by  ti^ettiy- 
ivc  the  average  breadth,  The  inte- 
rior of  thib  i^htnd  h  UHiuntainous, ' 
but  along  i\}c  npn-coast  (be  height  of 
the  laud  is  tiiodcra^e,  and  the  whole 
being  covered  with  treuH^  mukes  a 
bonutiful  appearance  from  on  board 
^h  i  p .  Tbe  cha  n  n  el  bet  ween  M  i  n  doro 
and  the  shoaU  near  the  Calamine 
iiilea  is  only  three  leagues  wide* 
Mount  Calapan,  on  tbe  cs^stern  ex- 
tremity, was  formerly  passed  by  the 
gaUeou  on  her  voyage  from  Acapulco 
tp  Ma^i  1 1  a.    The  Spaniard! ^  a  It  b  onjh 


to  long  lord^  fiaramount  of  tbe  Phi- 
lippines, have  few  establishments  berr, 
but  the  i^sland  is  otherwise  well  inha- 
bited. The  early  riavigators,  who  Rrat 
visited  Mindoro  on  their  return  to 
Europe,  innisted  that  the  ioliabitantf 
had  tails  of  considerable  leagih. — 
(Mearcif  Smnerat^  La  Page,  ^  c^) 

MiKEftT, — A  small  village  on  the 
road  from  Candy  to  Trineomalee, 
sitatmi  on  the  banks  of  a  tank  or 
artificial  lake^  above  fifteen  miles  in 
circumference.  The  embankment  ia 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  and  at  the 
top  about  sixty  feel  broad ;  but  the 
water  in  18)B,  in  place  of  benefitting 
the  country,  waa  running  waste,  cre- 
atine swam  pa  and  supporting  un- 
wholesome vegetation, ^(l>«**y I 

MtNFOoatiE  f  3finapuriJ.^A  wall- 
ed town  of  considerable  sige,  the 
modern  capi I al  of  thcEtaweh  district^ 
fciituated  about  eixty-two  milei  east 
from  Agra ;  lat.  2^°  14'  N.,  Ion.  7^ 
54'  E,  It  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
Im&i  in  a  fertile  and  productive  coun- 
try,  and  has  a  considerable  popula* 
lion. 

MiNTow. — The  chief  town  in  the 
island  of  Banea,  and  stat  of  the  tin 
trade.  It  fetaiida  near  the  sea  to^ 
wards  the  wc^t,  at  the  ba^e  of  a 
mountain  nnuved  Monapin,  and  ne»r' 
ly  oppotiiie  to  the  river  Palemhang. 
In  It  contained  about  i\000  in- 

habit ant:*,  0^  whom  a  niuj^>rity  were 
Cbine&e,  and  the  rest  Malay  and 
DuCth  half-castes. 

MiawAjjAH, — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Deihij  lwenty-si%  miles 
wc«t  from  Kurnaul;  hu  iJli**  36' N.^ 
Ion.  7l>^  t!'  H, 

MiazANAGva.^ — A  town  in  the  pro* 
viuce  of  Bengal,  district  of  je^sore, 
fifty-three  miles  N,E,  from  Calcutta  ; 
lat.       Sff  N.,  lon.l*n3'E. 

MiazAPOoii.  —  A  district  in  the 
provipce  of  Allaliabad,  one  of  the 
fi:»cal  and  Judicial  subdivisions  of  the 
{Senorej*  province,  but  the  limits  of 
tbe  magisterial  authority  have  never 
been  accurately  defined,  nor  has  it 
any  separate  collector,  the  revenue 
being  paid  into  the  Benares  treasury. 
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In  lt*t)]  Mirziipoor  was  deacribed  hy 
the  thcfi  judge  sm  posfcasing  a  floti- 
mhing  CO  or  mere  and  beiag  other- 
wise  m  m  progresidve  atale  of  im* 
pro ve menu  fic^iides  what  proceeded 
from  natural  cau'WK,  the  country  at 
that  period  received  an  annual  acceti 
of  population  by  emigrants  from  the 
conii^ruons  territories  subject  to  petty 
native  chiefs,  which  were  constantly 
agilBled  by  internal  feuds  aiid  disiien* 
sions*  The  total  number  of  in- 
habitants in  )8U1  wa±i  estimated  at 
900,000  souls,  in  the  proportion  of 
130 e  Mahouiedan  to  twenty  Uindoot 
in  the  country  parts,  and  to  one  io 
ten  ii)  the  towns*  The  chief  town  is 
Mirzapoor,  but  the  district  contains 
many  smaller  of  from  five  to  ten 
thousand  persons.  In  It^Ol  there 
■dll  existed  many  forts  built  of  mo- 
»onryp  and  also  the  remains  of  many 
mud  forts.  There  were  then  no 
schools  or  seminaries  for  instruction 
fu  the  Hindoo  or  Mahomedan  law^ 
no  bridges  of  any  note,  nor  any  pub- 
lic edifice  of  magnitude.  In  1815 
the  tranquillity  of  the  frontier  vil- 
lages was  much  disturbed  by  preda- 
tory incursions  from  the  Burdec  ra- 

1a*s  coantry,  but  energetic  measures 
laving  been  adopted,  they  were  effec- 
tually suppressed. — [  Pubiic  MS.  Dt^ 

MiazArooR^^A  large  and  flourish- 
ing town  in  the  province  of  Allaha- 
bad, district  of  Mirzapoor,  situated 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Ganges, 
about  thirty  miles  travelling  dii^tance 
W.S,W,  from  Bensires;  lat,  25^10' 
N.|  lou.  8^  3o'  E-  It  is  at  present 
one  of  the  greatest t  inland  trading 
towu&i  and  has  long  been  the  grand 
mart  for  cotton.  The  native  inhabi- 
tants are  more  reniai  kable  for  their 
active  industry  than  in  any  part  of 
the  Compaiiy*3  dominions  out  of  the 
three  capitali,  A  con  Adorable  qua 
tit^'  of  nlatnrc  silk  is  imported  to 
Mirzapoor  from  Bengal,  and  passes 
hereto  Upper  and  Central  Hindostan. 
In  the  vicinity  a  very  durable  carpet- 
ing and  various  fabrics  of  cotton  are 
manufactured*  The  modern  town 
consists  of    handsome  European 


houses,  native  habitations^  and  clus- 
ters of  Hindoo  temples  crowding  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  aeen  from 
the  river  the  whole  makes  an  ani- 
mated oppearunce.  The  Hoil  of  the 
town  and  lands  adjacent  is  so  strong- 
ly impregnated  with  saline  particles, 
as  mate  rial  ly  to  injure  buildings  com- 
posed of  brick  Qiid  mortar.  In  1801 
MirjEopoor  was  found  to  contain 
50,000  inhabitants,  which  have  pro- 
bably since  ttien  incrensed  at  Itml 
one-half,  not  only  from  the  uninter- 
rupted tranquillity  tt  has  enjoyed, 
but  also  from  the  additional  stimulus 
occasioned  by  the  opening  of  the 
commerce  with  Europe,  and  the  in- 
creased demand  for  cotton,  the  bate« 
of  which  are  sent  direct  to  Diamond 
Harboun 

About  six  miles  from  Mrrjapoor, 
near  the  site  of  the  deserted  oiilitary 
station  of  Tarab,  there  is  a  line  wa- 
terfall, formed  by  the  descent  of  a 
rivulet  from  the  table^land  of  the 
Vindhya  hills  into  the  plain.  The 
beigbt  of  this  fall  is  about  sixty  feet^ 
and  during  the  rainy  season  the  vo- 
lume of  water  is  frequently  very  con- 
siderable. At  Bindbashy,  bome  mites 
above  Mirzapoor,  where  the  Vindhya 
mountains  approach  the  river,  there 
is  a  temple  of  Devi,  much  resorted 
to  by  devout  periions  of  the  Hindoo 
faith.  Travelling  distance  from  Cal- 
cutta by  Moorshedabad  7^4^  by  Bir- 
boom  654  miles, — {Cokhrooke^  FvU 
lartoiif  TtHmint^  Lord  Vfiiettim,  ^e.) 

MtsEi.Att  Isi^.  —  A  small  tjjiand 
about  fifteen  mifes  in  circumference, 
hing  off  the  bay  of  Tappanooly,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Sumatra  ;  lat.  P  39' 
N.,  Ion.  08^  30'  E.  This  is  a  high 
mountainous  jbUnd,  between  which 
and  the  main  is  a  navigable  channel, 
about  four  leagues  broad* — (Eimtfre^ 
ic.) 

MisMEEs  f  it  iritcj. — See  Assa&i^ 

Mitenda  Kat. — A  small  town  in 
the  Afghan  dominione,  situated  on 
the  west  bank  of  tlie  Indus ;  lat.  28° 
35'  N.,  lonwO''  15'  E.  At  this  place 
the  Indus  is  joined  by  rivers  of  the 
Punjab  in  one  stream  here  named  the 
Pu  nj  n  ud , — (  Lieuir  Macarinfjs^f  4^. ) 


MO  UUX. 


Mqa  Ulm* — An  klttod  in  ihe  Eastern 
ieas,  lying  off  the  eastern  eitremity 
of  Timor,  an  J  interjected  by  the 
]  ^th  degree  of  east  Jongitnde ;  lat, 

00'  S.  Although  an  inland  of  con- 
si  dersibic  fiiie,  having  several  others 
adjacent,  nothing  i»  known  respecting 
it  but  its  geographical  situation* 

MoAMABEAs  f  fi  iribej, — See  Aft« 

SAM. 

MocoMoco. — A  town  on  the  S.W* 
coa«t  of  Sumatra^  district  of  Anak 
Snngei ;  lat.  r  31'  S.,  Ion.  lOl'^lO'  E- 
Fort  Ann  liett  on  the*  iouthcr n,  and 
the  settlement  on  tbe  northern  »ide 
of  ilie  Si  Lii^igan  river,  which  nauic 
properly  belongs  to  tlie  place  also, 
and  Mocomoco  to  a  village  higher 
up.  The  Boit  of  the  siirfounding 
country  i»  low  und  sandy,  und  the 
face  of  the  country  low  anil  fiat.  The 
fir!»t  Engli?ih  settiumcnt  was  fo rjued 
here  in  A»D,  J  71 7*  since  which  tiine 
there  ha^  been  a  funding  engagement 
of  reciprocal  protection,  the  Com- 
pany undertaking  to  a^^ist  the  chiefs 
of  the  intmor  if  attucked^  and  the 
latter  to  lend  them  uid  agiiinst  a  mari- 
time invaj»ion*  During  the  eruptions 
of  the  great  volcano  of  Tomhoro  on 
the  island  of  Suniljhawa  on  the  ]  llh 
April  ]K]6j  the  noiac  wii3  so  Itnid  in 
thla  ueiglibourhood,  although  the  dis- 
tance exceeded  1 ,400  milc3,  and  bo 
much  resembled  dischargcii  of  artil- 
lery, that  the  inland  chiel^i  snppo!>in^ 
Fort  Ann  at  Mocomoco  was  attacked 
from  the  nea^  armed  their  dependents 
Aud  marched  doi^n  in  a  body  to  a&- 
hht  the  garrison. — (Martdtn^  Publk 
Jmrna/Sj  4  c ) 

MoDAPiLLY. — HmalE  town  in  the 
Northern  Ci rears,  thirteen  miles  N.E. 
from  Ongole^  lat,  16^  25' N.,  Ion. 
80^  (T  E. 

MoG A u  M  f  Mttgojing J,— A  town 
and  country  lyin^  to  the  ens t  of  Aa- 
fiam  and  north  of  Ava,  to  which  king- 
dom, however,  it  has  been  for  some- 
time united.  The  town  is  supposed 
to  stand  about  lat.  N.,  Ion*  96° 
15' E.,  and  about  twenty  miles  west 
of  the  Ji  awady^ 

Kau  Qticdah,  the  hereditary  mja 


of  Mogaum  under  the  Burnic«e 
vcrnmcnt  in  18^5,  was  one  of  the 
moit  ferocious  murderers  on  record. 
When  driven  from  Cachar  by  the 
British  troops  he  seized  on  sevcrul 
Bengal ese  wno  had  gone  to  trade  in 
Assam,  ami  being  in  low  spirits  ow- 
ing to  his  defeut,  he  had  violent  fits 
of  weeping  daily,  during  which  he 
used  to  have  the  unfortunate  pri^'^ 
soners  above-mentioned  brou^iht  be- 
fore him,  and  either  beheaded  or 
ripped  open«  During  hii  government 
of  A^am  be  seized  the  wife  of  another 
chief  and  had  her  roasted  to  death, 
Shajn  Fhokum  in  consequence  re- 
volted, defeated  Nau  Quedah,  and 
at  hist  secured  the  tn ouster's  peraon, 
who  with  his  two  sons  was  immedi- 
ately bche^ided.  Hin  skull  was  after^ 
\4  ards  prciicnted  to  the  Phrenological 
Society  of  Calcuttn. -(P«i/ic  Jqui' 

MatniLSEBAi, — station  in  the 
province  of  Malwa,  situated  in  lat, 
24^  J/'N.,  Ion,  77^  37' E.  As  this 
place  is  approached  ftoni  Serouge  the 
elevation  increases,  and  the  ghuuia 
are  ascended,  so  that  in  one  day*s 
march  a  country  is  reached  800  feet 
higher  than  in  the  morning,  the  whole 
of  the  adjacent  surface  being  consi- 
derably elevated  above  that  of  Buu- 
delcund. 

MoiiAUN. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Oude,  con t tuning  niany  brick 
houses  and  a  bridge  over  the  Sye, 
about  sixteen  miles  west  from  Luck- 
now, 

MoHiM, — A  large  town  thinly  in- 
habited  ajid  in  a  ruinou?)  condition, 
in  the  province  of  Delhi,  sixty-five 
nillea  wei<t  from  the  city  of  Delhi ; 
lat.  28*'  44'  N.,  Ion.  70°  ^  E. 

MoNtSORA  MALLtE  f ihe  chain  of 
Maha  IfiifraJ. — A  chain  of  hills  in 
the  Northern  Cifcnrs,  district  of 
Cuntoor,  running  parallel  with  the 
£ea,  at  a  distance  of  from  five  lo  tea 
miles. 

MoHUN. — Tlie  vestiges  of  an  an- 
cient aud  now  entirely  deserted  town 
in  the  province  of  Ajmeer,  situated 
al  the  Junction  of  two  nullahs,  liouth 
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Ihnil'CKota  Odcjfptjor  nbout  fourteen 
miles*  From  the  remnins  of  welU, 
lombip  ^c,  it  must  formerly  have 
been  of  eonaiderable  extent.  At  pre* 
sent  it  belongs  to  the  raja  of  OJey- 
\iOor.^  Malcolm^  if  €,) 

MoHi^NGua, — A  town  in  the  pro- 
Tince  of  Agrn,  south  of  the  Chumbul, 
sixty  miles  W*S. W,  from  Jhaiibi  ■  lut, 
t26^B'N.,  Ion,  77°i2J'E. 

MoHUNPooa* — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Malwa,  forts'-nine  miles  N* 
fmm  Scronge ;  bt.  M°  47'  N  ^  Ion. 

Mo  II  u  a  u  L\s'  G  B  f  Af liher&enjj ,  —  A 
^cmiiidiary  in  the  province  of  Orissa, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  disttrict 
of  Midnaf>oor ;  on  the  east  by  that 
of  B^kiiurc  ;  on  the  south  by  the 
tributary  e^itate  of  Neelghur  ;  and 
on  the  we^t  by  the  Gond  mountains^ 
In  extreme  length  this  territory  cx- 
tendji  UQ,  and  in  extreme  breadth 
100  miles^  but  the  area  much  less 
than  the  amount  iiidicaled  by  these 
dimensions.  It  is  but  thinly  peopled, 
i)idi|}brently  cultivated^  and  was  mueh 
infested  by  wild  elepliants,  until  the 
raja,  a  few  years  ago.  by  the  advice 
of  a  scientific  reliipou^  mendicant, 
had  a  quantity  of  a  mineral  pois»on 
(mohri)  inLxed  up  with  rice  bnlU  and 
at  re  wed  about  in  the  jungles,  A  great 
number  were  destroy ed  by  the  poison, 
eighty  having  been  found  tlcad,aud  the 
re^t decamped  in  alarm,  but  have  since 
re-appeared  in  another  quarter.  From 
the  inconsiderable  uumher  of  which 
these  herds  eonsisted,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  elephant  h  not  indi- 
genous to  the  province,  and  the  breeil 
m  mppos»ed  to  have  originated  from 
the  escape  of  some  domesticated 
elephants  many  years  ago.  The  hill h 
^ieid  timber  of  varipus  maes,  which 
IS  boated  dowQ  to  Balaaore  and  other 
porta.  Iron,  dammcr,  and  lac  are 
procured  in  considerable  quantities^ 
and  the  country  is  susceptible  of 
much  improvement.  It  had  suffered 
greatly  by  the  predatory  incnrsions  of 
the  neighbouring  chiefs  while  subjeee 
to  the  Miiharattas,  to  which  power 
the  (Hitate  paid  a  tribute  of  6,000 
rupee*  par  annum  j  but  the  raja  wai 


then  Allowed  to  collect  a  tax  on  pit- 
inims  going  to  Juggernauth,  which 
han  since  the  British  conquest  been 
abolished. 

The  principal  articles  produced  and 
in  an  u  fact  u  red  in  Mohurbunge  are 
rice,  timber  of  all  sorts,  dammer, 
oil,  lac,  bows,  arrows,  and  spisars,  a 
«maU  quantity  of  each  being  exported. 
The  revenue  ac*:ruing  to  the  proprie- 
tor was  estimated  in  1814  at  from 
40,000  to  50,000  rupees  per  annum. 
Where  no  battles  were  fought,  and 
the  n  a  lives  remain  nnmolfiited  by 
military  exactions,  and  where  the 
sfemindar  or  his  agent  remained  uu- 
chauged,  the  lands  of  the  Muharattii 
district*  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Midnapoor  were  Found  iu  as 
high  a  ^tate  of  cultivation  and  popu- 
lation as  the  contiguous  portions  of 
the  British  districts.  One  cause  which 
then  tended  to  the  increase  of  a  well 
auperinteuded  Muharatta  estate,  was 
the  constant  accession  of  numbers 
by  emigration  from  the  neighbouring 
countries.  It  is  the  interest  of  the 
proprietor  of  a  lemindary  to  take  as 
much  care  of  his  cultivators  as  a 
farmer  does  of  his  cattle,  and  that  is 
sufficient  to  promote  their  increase. 
The  peasantry  in  the  British  territo- 
ries enjoy  the  degree  of  security 
essential  to  their  increase,  which  is 
not  the  cajie  with  the  far  greater  por- 
tion of  the  fiirmer  Maharatta  country, 
vast  tracts  of  which  still  remain  de- 
solate. The  principal  towns  are  Har- 
riorfHJor  and  Dujatur,  it  is  not  tra- 
versed by  any  large  river,  but  several 
bill  streams  How  through  it  to  the 
bay  of  Bengal,  This  zemindary  was 
formerly  of  greater  evtent,  but  was 
much  curtailed  by  the  Maharattas, 
who  separated  Balasore  and  other 
tracts  of  country.  During  their  go- 
vernment it  was  a  dependency  on 
Cat  tack,  but  paid  also  an  inconsider- 
able tribute  to  the  British  on  account 
of  some  lands  in  Midnapoor  north 
of  the  Subunreeka  riv'er.  By  the  ar- 
rangements of  1803  the  chief  of  this 
territory  was  eatempted  from  the  tri- 
bute he  had  paid  to  the  Maharatt»s, 
and  had  his  et^tates  guaranteed  on 
condition  of  his  fmitktfuJly  fulfilling 
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hk  dut  J  as  a  tributary  la  the  firituh 
govermncnt.  The  <bted  tribute  on  this 
acrcciimt  was  uiifiieientlv  moticmtc^ 
being  only  1,0 OO  rupees  per  Qnnuiu* 
The  person  in  posHcsstion  of  thii  te^ 
minckry  in  1814  was  named  Trebik- 
ram  Bhunje, — (Ru^k^reUon,  StirUng, 
St  racket  f  J.  Grants  lit  Register^  ^c.) 

MoiDArooB. — A  villitgtj  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ben  gal,  five  inile*  distant 
froin  the  cuntonments  of  Berham- 
poor  and  M  oorshcdabad .  I  n  this 
neighbourhood  there  are  several  good 
European  houses,  which  are  gene- 
rally occupied  by  the  civil  aulhoritics 
of  the  dty  and  district, 

MojopAHiT,— An  ancient  city  (now 
m  min^)  in  the  island  of  Java,  dis- 
trict of  Wisraba,  thirtv-three  mllef 
S,W.  from  Surabaya;  fat,  7°  SI'S,, 
Ion.  n^£4'  E.  Tba  ruini  of  the 
palace,  and  fieveral  gateways,  remains 
of  temples,  Sec,  composed  of  burned 
bricks,  are  still  visible;  but  the  coun- 
try in  general  is  completely  covered 
with  a  stately  forest  of  teak  trees.  The 
wulLa  of  a  tank  twelve  feet  high,  also 
of  burned  bricks,  1 ,00U  feet  long  by 
€00  broad}  are  still  quite  perfect; 
but  it^  nrea  in  1813  was  on«  rich 
sheet  of  rice  cultivation.  The  rmm 
cover  several  square  miles,  and  are 
particularly  distinguished  as  being 
principally  if  not  wholly  of  burned 
bricks.  linages  of  Ganesa  and  other 
Hindoo  relics  are  occasionally  found 
here,  but  in  general  the  vicinity  of 
Mojopahit  is  remarkable  for  the  ab- 
aence  of  any  representatjons  of  firab- 
niinieal  deities;  indeed  the  prevalent 
religion  is  conjectured  to  liave  been 
the  Buddhist,  The  name  means** the 
place  of  the  bitter  Mojo  tree/' 

Tlie  origin  of  thia  state  remains 
unknown,  although  all  accounts 
tigrec  that  it  was  destroyed  in  A,D. 
)478i  and  from  presumptive  evidence 
it  may  be  inferred  that  U  was  founded 
alraut  a  cenlui^  and  a  half  before 
that  era,  nod  it  was  certainly  the  most 
fiowerful  kingdom  in  Javaui  the  period 
of  the  Mahomedan  conversion.  The 
dynasty  of  princes  that  reigned  ai 
Mi>jnpahit  appears  to  have  subdued 
the  finest  provinces  of  the  islsiid, 


and  to  have  ipread  the  Javanm 
name  and  arms  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  own  conn  try  ;  for  it  was  during 
this  era  that  Piilembang  in  Sumatra 
was  founded  by  a  Javanese  colony, 
and  the  Malayan  state  of  Singh pnra 
subverted, — iBaffietf  Crawfurd^  ifc*) 

MeiCAcnA, — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Aurnngabad,  forty-aeven 
miles  S.E*  from  Damann;  lat.  19* 
56'  N,,  Ion.  73°  29' 

Molucca  Isles  f  Maluku  J. — This 
term  in  its  most  eitt endive  appli cation 
is  understood  to  signify  all  the  islands 
fiituEited  to  the  eastward  of  the  Mo- 
lucca passage,  in  Ion.  1S6^  E.,  parti- 
cularly those  of  Giiolo;  but  in  its 
more  limited  fiense  it  is  usually  re- 
strict e<l  to  the  Dutch  spice  Islands, 
which  are  Amtioyna,  Banda,  Cerwn, 
Ternnf  e,  Tidore,  and  Batehtan*  When 
firiit  visited  by  the  Portuguese  navi- 
gators despalched  by  Albucfnerque  in 
A*D.  I5I0,  they  were  found  occu- 
pied by  two  distinct  races  of  people, 
the  Mabys  or  Mahomedans,  on  the 
sea- coast,  and  the  Oriental  negroes, 
or  mop-headed  Fapuas,  in  the  inte* 
rior.  The  latter  have  ever  since 
been  rapid Sy  decreasing,  and  in  most 
of  the  small  islands  have  wholly  dis- 
appeared ;  but  in  t!»e  more  eastern 
they  still  hold  their  ground,  and  re- 
tain undisturbed  pos^seitijion  of  New 
Guinea* 

The  Malays  of  these  islands  have 
adopted  so  many  foreign  words,  rhat 
their  dialect  differs  very  much  from 
the  common  Malay, and  in  writing  they 
occasionally  make  use  of  Latin  clmrac- 
tcra  to  express  the  Mttlay  language- 
The  ancient  Ternata,  or  Molucca  lan- 
guage, appeared  ro  Dr.  Ley  den  to 
have  been  an  original  tongue.  Among 
these  islands  nre  many  of  the  pre- 
tended dejjcendants  of  Mahomed, 
named  Shereefs,  who  are  held  in 
great  respect,  more  especially  if  they 
have  performed  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.  Under  their  respective  heada 
further  particulars  respecting  these 
islands  will  be  found.  —  (Fontsif, 
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tjze  la  the  Bufmese  dammions,  but 
much  reaerateii  a«  bavtng  been  the 
birth-place  of  AloiuprSt  the  founder 
of  the  present  dy  nasty  ^  and  during  his 
Bhori  and  active  reign  the  capital  of 
the  empire,  hat.  2r  N.,  Ion. 
f  0'  E,  The  distance  from  Raiifoon 
to  Monchaboo  by  the  Irawady  in  500 

MoHKAit.^A  tOT*n  in  the  province 
and  district  of  Balmr,  situated  at  the 
juttction  of  the  Sone  and  Ganges, 
twenty-one  miles  we^i  from  Patna; 
lat.  25^  3W  N.,  Ion.  84=*  52^  E.  This 
place  is  remarkable  for  the  beautiful 
maus oleum  of  Mukdoom  Shah  Dow- 
let,  hiiiU  of  a  sort  of  freestone,  and 
perhafjs  the  most  elegant  specimen 
of  Mogiil  architecture  below  the 
Doab.  Its  dome  and  pavihoned  tur^ 
rets  in  were  5till  entire,  nor 

bad  the  stone  trellices  or  fret -work 
then  lost  much  of  iheir  original  sharp- 
tiess.  In  the  neighbourhood  various 
Bindoo  remains  are  scattered  about » 
particularly  an  enormous  mutilated 
image  of  tte  Sin^h,  a  fabulousi  Uon, 
devouring  m  elephant,  similar  to 
that  which  is  exhibited  on  the  bridge 
at  Juan  poor,  and  which  is  the  exter- 
nal decoration  of  all  the  Hindoo  tem- 
ples at  A 1  mora  in  Northern  Hindos- 
tan, — {FuilaHufif  4^,) 

MoKGHia  f  Mitda  gifij, — A  cele- 
brated town  and  fortress  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bahar^  district  of  Boglipoor, 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
Ganges,  which  here  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son present:!  a  prodigious  expanse  of 
fresh  water;  lat.  25°  2^  Ion.  86^ 
26'  E.  The  fort  of  Monghir  is  large, 
and  surrounded  hy  a  deep  ditch,  atid 
has  on  account  of  its  phytiical  advan- 
tages been  probably  a  place  of  note 
from  the  remotest  antiquity.  It  is 
most  beautifully  situated  on  a  bend 
of  the  Ganges,  which  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son forms  here  an  immense  expanse 
of  fresh  water*  During  the  whole 
period  of  the  Mognt  government, 
Monghtr  continued  to  be  a  place  of 
importance,  and  was  the  stalton  of  a 
series  of  officers  of  considerable  rank. 
It  was  strengthened  by  Shah  Shujah, 
brother  to  Aurengiebe,  and  almost  a 


eentiiry  afterwards  repaired  by  Cos- 
sim  Ali,  when  he  intended  to  throw 
olf  his  dependence  on  the  English 
government,  which  had  raised  him  to 
the  throne.  He  added  considerably 
to  the  fortifications,  and  endeavoured 
to  discipline  the  natives  for  its  de- 
fence :  hut  in  vain,  for  it  was  taken 
after  a  siege  of  only  nine  days. 
While  Monghir  was  a  frontier  town 
it  was  a  place  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, a  station  of  one  of  the  bri- 
gades, and  a  depot  of  ammunition  ; 
hut  hincQ  the  expansion  of  the  British 
dominions  beyond  Delhi,  and  the 
lection  of  Allahabad  for  a  depot,  Hic 
fort  of  Monghir  has  been  sufiered  to 
go  to  decayj  and  is  now  degraded  la 
an  invahd  station,  a  lunatic  asylum 
for  the  native  military,  and  a  depat^ 
for  the  army  clothing,  the  neighbour- 
hood being  a  noted  resort  of  tailors* 
In  case  of  exigence  the  fortifications 
might  still  he  repaired  so  as  to  ex- 
dude  a  native  army;  but  without  a 
total  change  could  not  resist  a  regular 
attack,  the  works  being  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  apparentiy  never  intended 
for  defence  by  ordnance. 

The  town  of  Monghir,  as  distinct 
from  the  fortress,  consists  of  sixteen 
different  market*plac^s,  fluttered  over 
a  space  of  about  one  mile  and  a  half 
long  and  one  wide.  The  only  two 
portions  of  this  space  that  are  close 
built,  or  resemble  a  town,  are  with- 
out the  eastern  and  southern  gatea 
of  the  fort,  at  each  of  which  is  a 
street  sufficiently  w^ide  to  admit  car- 
riages to  |iasa,  and  closely  built,  with 
several  brick  house*.  Between  the 
river  and  the  northern  gate  of  the 
fort  is  a  suburb,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  belonging  to  the  fort^  but  Ifs 
mostly  built  on  the  sand  of  the 
Ganges,  which  renders  it  necessary 
every  year  to  remove  many  of  the 
houses  during  the  flood.  The  num- 
ber of  houses  may  be  estimated  at 
5,000,  and  six  persons  allowed  to  a 
house,  giving  a  total  population  of 
30,000  persons.  The  place  of  worship 
in  most  repute  amongst  the  Mahome^ 
dans  is  the  monument  of  Peer  Shah 
Lohauni,  where  both  Hindoos  and 
Mahomedans  make  frequent  offerings, 
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^^iy|.  «ilirit  tl*PJ  married 

M.nli^nrrw  f*(  Monchir  nre 
,,nlioiit  Bcngtd  for  their 
, ,         i,nd,  ni  hiiH  ftlrcndv  been 

H^,l,,tlM  u"tlic  t*iiii»f»i  are  not  of  Ira 

rHHiHtV,  ii»"ch  nf  the  armv  dothinjj 
bi'hii  in«J«^  l^*-***^*^  ^"^^^ 

t»t'  n«li^»*  Kiiropean  fashion, 

1 1  Ki  n  mImi  ftn*^  Bo{^tipoorare  some 
Miukiiti'ii  who  make  European  furni* 
niri%  poiflnM*^^"'**  carriages,  and 
^\im  riifHi"hctl  with  sound  mate- 
f\^\n,  ftfid  weil  looked  after,  arc  really 
f 1 11  vrr  workmen.  The  blacksmiths 
Hi  I'njty  lilioiit  forty  houses,  and  make 
gOf^di  after  the  European  funhmn, 
yrry  oowrte  when  compared  with 
Kngliih  srttctes,  but  still  useful  and 
rhcMp*  as  will  be  seen  by  ihe  follow^ 
Ing  prices,  rtz,— Double  barrelled 
|unfi,  thirty-two  rupees;  rifles,  thir- 
ty;  single  barrelletl  fowling;- pieces, 
eighteen ;  musketa  eight,  matchlock!}, 
four;  pistob,  ten  ;  double  dUto^  thir- 
ty i  table-knives  and  forks  per  dozen, 
SIX  rupees.  The  barrels  of  the  firo- 
nrms  are  made  by  twisting  a  rod 
round  an  iron  ^jpindle,  and  then  ham* 
Tiiering  it  together;  ihe  bore  is  after- 
wardfi  polished  and  enlarged  by  borers 
of  diflTerent  sizes. 

The  hot  epriu|;  named  Seetacoond 
is  situated  in  a  plain  near  the  Ganges, 
about  five  miles  from  Mon^hir, 
A  cistern  of  brick  has  been  built  to 
include  the  flprings^  and  forms  a  pool 
of  about  eighteen  feet  square?.  At 
different  places  many  air  bubbles  rise 
from  the  bottomj  issuing  many  at  one 
time  with  irregular  intervals  between 
the  ascents,  and  near  to  where  these 
rise  the  water  is  always  hottest, 
Wheti  visited  hy  Br,  Francis  Bu- 
chanan in  April  1810,  the  thermome- 
ter in  the  open  air  being  08°  Fahren- 
heit, rose  to  130"^  when  immersed; 
43 n  the  twentieth  of  that  month  from 
S4"to  125^  yet  on  the  twenty-eighth 
a  little  after  sun -set  the  thermometer 
only  rose  from  90'^  to  9^.  At  ano- 
ther period  on  the  the  ^1  Ht  July  from 
90"*  to  133^.  and  on  the  ^Ist  Septem- 
ber from  88=*  to  132*".  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  7th  AiigiiMt  1810,  when 
visited  by  Mr.FulIarton,  it  rose  from 


9^  to  136°.  The  water  is  dear,  the 
heat  generany  preventin^^  its  being 
polluted  by  the  natives  and  other 
animal  J,  Travelling  distance  from 
Ciilcutta  by  Birboom  275  miles ;  hy 
Mi>orshcdrthfld  301  miles, — [F, 
chmmn^  Refine! ,  4^.) 

Moxjpooa* — A  small  town  iu  the 
province  of  Gnjerat  belonging  to  the 
nal>ob  of  Rahdunpoor,  55  miles  JJ.^ 
W.from  the  city  ofAhmedabad;  I  at* 
23^  33'  N„  Ion,  7P  W  E.  The  for- 
tifications of  this  town  are  iii?>ignifl- 
cant,  but  the  fiurrounding  country  in 
more  enclosed  than  the  contiguous 
disitricts,  and  has  a  rou^jh,  nigged  ap- 
pearance. ^{Car nac,  ^c. ) 

Monsoon* — See  India  South  or 
THE  KaisriKA. 

MoNTrj-ziii. — A  rave  temple  in 
the  province  of  Aurungabad,  iwland 
of  Salsette,  in  the  vicinity  of  s^hidi 
the  ruins  of  a  monastery  of  Jesuits 
are  at  ill  to  he  seen, 

MoNTBADOic  for  TrfidokJ.  —  A 
Chinese  town  in  tne  island  ofBorneo, 
eighty  miles  inland  S.E,  from  Sum- 
has  ;  lat,  0^  45'  N,,  Ion.  309"  35'  E, 
On  the  west  side  of  Borneo  between 
Mampava  and  Sambas,  is  a  tract  of 
land  occupied  by  Chinese  settlers, 
said  to  be  the  descendants  of  the 
crews  of  junks  shipwrecked  two  cen- 
turies ago^  augmented  by  i^ubsequent 
migrations  from  the  mother  country. 
To  the  east  it  is  bounded  hy  a  range 
of  lofty  mountains  named  Tradok, 
almost  immeiliately  under  which  is 
the  priocipid  town  named  Montr adok. 
Between  Soongy  Rynh  (a  safe  har- 
bour) and  Siilaca  are  several  small 
ports  of  trade,  occasionally  visitecj  by 
European  vesseis,  from  each  of  which 
there  h  a  road  of  easy  access  to  Mon- 
tradak,  through  a  cultivated  country 
ornamented  with  Chinese  villas  on 
each  side.  The  face  of  the  country 
is  a  mixture  of  hill  and  dale  ;  the 
passes  arc  gtmrded  by  small  forts, 
and  the  streams  crossed  by  bridges. 
The  journey  occupies  from  two  to 
four  days. 

Tlie  town  of  M  on  tradok  is  situated 
on  a  plain  under  a  range  of  moun- 
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tttinif  find  if  aboul  thrtM  tntUi  long 
by  half  a  mile  broad,  and  divided  tnto 
biiz^rji  or  quarters,  each  inhabited  by 
a  dijiihrct  rrade.  The  purchnses  from 
foreign  vessels  are  made  by  the  head' 
men;  if  large  or  on  account  of  the  go- 
ternment,  by  the  Chinese  captain  of 
Montradok ;  the  returns  are  made  in 
gold-dn*t  the  produce  of  the  mines. 
Aceordmg  to  Chinese  traditions  the 
religion  of  the  natives  when  their  an- 
cestors landed  waa  Hindoo.  From 
the  patriarchal  nature  of  Chinese 
institutions,  the  population  h  likely 
to  increase,  and  they  are  now  inde- 
pendendent  of  all  external  control, 
Malay  or  Eiiropean.^ — (F«Aiic  Jour- 
noist  ifc.) 

MooDAfDoa. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bengal,  district  of  Mymnn- 
Bin^h,  sisttyeight  miles  N,  by  W. 
from  the  city  of  Dacca ;  24""  36' 
N,,  Ion.  W  5'  E. 

MoooitiJX. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bcjapoor,  forty-six  miles 
S.S,W,  from  the  city  of  Bejapoor  ; 
Iflt.  IfT'SO'N..  Ion.  75°  21'  E.  In 
]820  there  wa^  a  mint  here  conduct  t-d 
on  the  mo5it  dtshonciit  principles,  the 
jughiredttr  {the  head  of  the  Gnrapena 
family)  assuming  the  privilege  of 
cotnini?  a  rupee,  a  fac-simile  of  the 
Ba^ulcot  or  Mulhar  Shahy  rupee, 
but  sixteen  per  cent,  below  its  in- 
trinsic valne,^  Marihali,  ^c.) 

MooiiNEE. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ls^hore,  eight  milcjj  N.W* 
from  Nadone;  lat.  3P  53' N,,  Ion. 
76^  20'  E. 

MoOJABAD,— A  considerable  town 
in  the  province  of  Ajmeer,  thirty 
tniles  S.W.  from  Jevpoor ;  la£*  26^ 
42'  N.,  lorn  To""  W  B,  There  is  here 
a  mosque,  some  good  gardens,  and 
several  temples,  the  largest  of  which 
belongs  to  the  Jains,  who  are  mure 
numerous  in  this  quarter  than  further 
east,  engrossing  a  large  proportion  of 
the  banking  and  traffic  of  the  western 
half  of  upper  Hindostan, — {BUhop 
HvbtT^  cf-c.) 

MootKiEM. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Candeish,  which  in  1816 
belonged  to  the  Peshwa}  lat. 


46'  M*,  Ion.  74'  5'  E.;  siity^nlni! 
miles  S.E.  from  Surat.  The  river 
Mooj<un  here  forms  a  caiaraet  of 
twelve  feet,  anil  the  scenery  of  the 
mountains  and  valleys,  covered  with 
jimglcond  swarming  with  wild  beasttp 
is  singularly  grand  and  picturesque. 
The  climate  is  healthy  during  the  wet 
monzioon,  the  excessive  heat  being 
moderated  by  the  copious  raina 
arrested  in  their  jiai&age  by  the  sur^ 
rounding  mountains.  The  fort  \a 
about  a  mile  to  the  south,  and  is 
formed  by  a  natural Jy  periientlicnlar 
rock,  extending  altout  half  a  mile 
eni»t  and  west,  and  by  a  rough  esti- 
mate 1,000  feet  high.  There  ia  said 
to  be  a  considerable  space  on  the  top, 
and  tanks  excavated  from  the  solid 
rock.  The  luntl  here  is  mostly  cul- 
tivated by  Bhoels  from  the  Rurround- 
ing  hills,  who  hnve  here  attained  to  an 
ndvonced  singe  of  civilization,  as  they 
also  manufncfure  coarse  cloth  for 
sale.  Moolkier  in  1814  had  much 
decayed  nnd  did  not  contain  above 
200  inhabited  !iouscs,  although  the 
Riins  of  many  handsome  etiitices  in- 
dicated a  fomer  state  of  greater 
prosperity.  —  (Sulherlandi  iSr^*) 

MootXY. — A  town  in  the  Cannra 
province,  sixteen  miles  N.  by  W, 
from  Mangalorej  lat,  13^^  7' N.,  Ion. 
74^55'E. 

MooLoorETTA. — A  town  remarka- 
ble for  its  salubrity,  on  the  sca-const 
of  the  Carnatic,  district  of  Tinne- 
velly,  ninety  mi  ten  N.E.  from  Cape 
Comorin;  lat.  13'  N„  Ion,  78« 
55'  E,  During  the  months  of  March 
and  Aprd^  inviilids  resort  here  for 
the  benefit  of  the  sea-breeze  and 
change  of  air. 


MOOLTAN\ 

In  its  greatest  dimensions  this  pro- 
vince extends  from  the  sea  to  Lahore, 
and  formerly  comprehended  the  conn- 
try  on  both  sides  of  the  Indus,  be- 
tween the  twenty-fourth  and  thirtieth 
degrees  of  north  latitude*  To  the 
north  it  is  bounded  by  Lahore  i  on 
the  south  by  the  Indian  ocean  ;  to 
the  CRsI  it  has  the  great  desert  of 
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Ajfoecrr  or  R^jpootmia ;  and  on  the 
w«art  the  coufftc  of  the  Indus  »cpa- 
PAte«  it  trota  the  Biloochi.stttn  and 
the  CMliyl  tloniiiMons*  Wlurn  Abul 
Faicl  compof-c^l  Lhc  In!»l»tnlc?i  of  Ac- 
har  Maultun  whk  one  of  the  J^fgest 
provinct'»  ijf  tbo  eniptre,  expending 
m  tliu  front ipm  of  Pcr3l^|^  and  io- 
cliidinjj  witUin  Iti  lUiiiU  the  modern 
GuniitncN  of  Mua^ran,  Ba]oochli»tiin, 
ftiudc,  Hh«ksr|K>or,  Sewi«tan>  and 
I'litttt,  bcfidc*!  Ji  portion  of  the  Doabs 
now  ulliiched  lo  Luhore,  Since  that 
poruiJ  its  btnitH  buvc  been  no  con- 
trscK^d,  that  the  extent  of  territory 
^Inclusively  assigned  to  the  name  does 
Dot  exceed  110  mile^  in  tength,  by 
Mvonty  in  breadth.  By  Abui  Fazel, 
in  158:^,  it  is  described  as  foKoiws : 

**  The  soubali  of  Moo  I  tan  lie«  in 
the  first,  second,  and  third  climates* 
Before  that  Tattu  was  comprised  in 
thia  Boiibab,  it  iiieaanred  in  length 
from  Ferozepoor  to  Sew  is  tan  403 
coMj  and  was  in  breath h  from  K hut- 
poor  to  Jcsschnere  coa&;  but 
with  the  additional  length  of  Tatta 
it  measures  to  Cutch  and  Mckraua 
€60  COS3,  On  the  east  aide  ties  Sir- 
car Sirhind ;  the  pergunnah  of  J  b  oor 
Joins  It  on  the  north  ;  on  the  south 
IE  is  bounded  by  the  proi?ince  of 
Ajnieer ;  and  on  the  weat  are  Cutch 
flrtd  Mekraun  |  both  of  which  are  in- 
dependent territories.  The  six  rivers 
described  in  Lahore  pai^s  through  this 
soubah.  The  river  of  Behut,  near 
the  pergnnnab  of  Shoor,  unites  with 
the  Chinaub^  and  then  after  running 
twenty-seven  coss,  they  disembogue 
tbesiMlves  into  the  river  Simle,  near 
Ooch.  For  the  distance  of  twelve 
coss  near  Ferozepoor  the  rivers  Bejah 
and  Sutuleje  unite  ;  and  then  again 
as  they  pass  along  separate  into  four 
streams,  the  Hnr,  the  Harayj  the 
Dundj  and  the  Noorny,  and  near  the 
dty  of  Mooltan  the»;e  four  branches 
*  jom  Mffan,  All  the  rivers  that  dis- 
embogue themselves  into  the  Sinde 
(IndusJ  take  its  name ;  but  in  Tatta 
the  Smde  is  called  M  eh  ran.  The 
mountains  of  this  >»oabah  lie  on 
the  north  side*  In  many  respect* 
it  resemblea  Lahorcj  except  tltot 
but  little  rain  falls  here,  and  the 


boat  ifl  eicesftlve.  Between  Sewee 
and  Bebkar  (Backar )  is  a  large  desert, 
over  which  during  the  summer  momht 
there  blows  the  pernicioiiB  hi>t  wiiid« 
called  the  simoom.  The  river  Sinde 
some  ^eara  inclines  to  the  norths  and 
sometimes  to  the  fonth,  and  the  vil- 
lages change  accordingly,  7^1  lia  ^u- 
bah  contains  three  ci rears,  dividt?d 
into  eight  pergunnahs.  The  measured 
lands  are  3,^7**,f  begas ;  the  reve- 
nue 151,403^619  damSf  out  of  which 
t>i>»,R48  are  seynrghaL  It  furnishe« 
13,785  cavalry  and  105,650  infantry," 
Such  is  Abul  Farcl*.^  delineation  of 
thia  province  during  the  reign  of  Ac- 
ber^  when  it  was  probably  but  little 
known,  as  the  detail  is  more  than 
usually  replete  with  geographical 
errors*  The  principal  modern  terri- 
torial divisions  within  the  limits  of 
Jlindo^^tan  are  the  following,  eoni> 
mencing  from  the  north  : 
L  Mooltan  Proper, 

2.  Babawulpoor, 

3,  Backar, 
4*  Sindc, 

5.  Tatta, 

6,  Chalchkaun. 

As  has  been  mentioned  above,  I  he 
greatest  length  of  the  territory  now 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Mool- 
tan is  110  miles,  by  about  seventy 
its  greatest  breadth  ;  and  it  is  com- 
prehended between  the  Sutnkjc  (here 
named  the  Gurrah),  the  Ravey,  and 
the  Chinaub,  From  the  right  Ixank 
of  the  Sutuleje,  journeying  from  Ba- 
hawulpoor  in  a  no  rib- westerly  direc- 
tion, after  the  first  five  miles,  in  the 
month  of  December,  the  country  ia 
arid,  sandy,  and  destitute  of  grass, 
but  scattered  over  with  hardy  bushes, 
which  can  withstand  the  parched  and 
saline  soil.  In  the  imniediate  vicinity 
of  the  villages^  which  are  numerous, 
fields  of  wheat,  cotton,  and  corn  are 
to  be  seen,  and  also  a  number  of 
large  and  deep  water-con rsea.  The 
north-we^t  comer  of  the  desert  is 
cut  off  by  the  streams  of  the  Punjab, 
and  the  tract  thus  formed  within 
reach  of  the  periodical  inundation  is 
fertile,  while  the  rest  ia  sandy  and 
barren,  and  but  very  thinly  inhabited. 
Of  this  character  are  the  districts  of 
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Mooltftn  Proper,  Bahaw-dpoor,  and  its  political  aituatton  without.  E&ng 

Leifl,  which  ate  all  eituatcd  to  the  placed  at  a  distance  frora  the  BritisS 

aouth  of  ihe  salt  range  of  niouDtains,  territories,  possessing  no  poHtical  or 

and  eaist  of  the  Indus*    Besides  it*  commercial  importance,  and  being 

natural  sterility  this  miserable  coun-  bat  seldom  visited  by  Etiropcana,  wo 

try  has  suffered  great  I y  from  the  incur-  are  probably  less  acquainted  with  this 

aiooaof  theSeiks^fghnna,  the  Ameers  than  with  any  other  of  the  original 

of  Sinde,  and  other  depredators-  provinces  of  Hi  ndostan* — (A&iUFazff^ 

Anterior  to  the  invasion  of  Hin-  Efphinsione,  RtttneUf  MS,,  ^c) 
dostan  by  Mahraood  of  GhijJni  thit  ^ 


plaiided  by  Persian  authors  for  having  lat.  30°9^  N,,  Ion.  71"^?'  B.,  fonr  milc« 

in  A.D.  1000  subdued  Duoud  Khan,  from  the  hh  bank  of  the  Chinaub 

an  Afghan  heretic  who  then  occupied  or  Acesines,  which  has  previously 

the  country,  and  compelled  him  to  received  the  waters  of  the  Havey 

embrace  the  true  faith,  from  which,  (Hydraiiea)  and  the  Jhylum  (llydas* 

however,  he  soon  after  apostatized,  pe*)-    It  ia  encloMed  by  a  fine  wall 

It  continued  subject  to  the  Patan  and  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  witli 

Mogul  empires  unti!  the  dissolution  towers  at  regular  di»tancea.    It  has 

of  the  latter,  after  which  it  under-  also  a  citadel  on  a  rising  ground,  and 

went  many  changes.    It  was  taken  several  fine  tombs,  two  of  which  am 

from  Mahomed  Shah  the  Delhi  so-  ornamented  with  painted  and  g)axc4 

vereign  by  Nadir  Shah,  and  on  the  tiles.    There  are  many  other  plac^ 

death  of  that  conqueror  devolved  to  of  interment  scattered  round  th# 

Ahmed  Shah  Abdalli  of  Cabul,    For  town,  and  three  miles  from  the  nortli 

a  short  time  before  the  battle  of  l>ank  of  the  river  the  mountaina  of 

Pan i put  it  was  under  the  yoke  of  the  Af;jhanTstan  may  he  discerned,  djA* 

Mahamttas,  but  was  then  wrested  tant  from  seventy  to  erghty  miles* 

from  these  plunderers  and  never  re-  During  the  cold  season  the  joint 

covered.  streams  of  the  Jhylum,  Chinaub,  and 

At  a  iater  period  the  Seiks  held  it  Havey  at  Rajghaut  near  this  city  ii 

for  two  years,  and  continued  annually  500  yards  broad,  with  an  average 

to  extort  pecuniary  compensations  depth  of  eight  feet  and  a  half  ;  anj 

for  abstaining  from  plundering  it.  In  the  town  itself  stands  nearly  at  ths 

1800  the  total  revenue  was  estimated  same  distance  from  the  sea  aa  Ailti« 

St  five  and  a  half  lacks  of  rupees,  of  habad,  that  is,  about  800  British 

which  two  and  a  half  were  paid  to  miles  by  the  course  of  the  rivers. 

Ihe  Cabul  liovereign,  to  whom  the  Mooltan  is  noted  for  its  ^ilks  and 

MooUan  nabob  was  a  feudatory.  At  for  a  specjes  of  carpet  much  inferior 

that  date  the  troops  wiihia  the  city  to  those  of  Persia.    The  country  m 

of  Mookan  were  estin>ated  at  f  ,Ofli>  the  vicinity  is  pleasing,  fertile,  and  in 

men,  with  twenty  bad  guns;  bot  on  180ft  wej*  tolerably  cultivated,  being 

an  emergency  ii  was  supposed  that  supplied  with  a  sufficiency  of  water 

13,000  additional  militia  might  be  from  wells.   The  land  is  in  general 

collected.    Since  the  above  date  it  naturally  good ;    but   a  large  pro** 

has  been  subdued  by  Runjeet  Singh  portion  of  the  adjacent  villages  have 

of  Laliore,  to  whom  it  still  eontinues  long  been  in  ruins,  and  the  whole 

tributary.    The  former  government,  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a  country 

however,  with  respect    to  mono^  once  prosperouii,  but  now  in  n  state 

polies    and    other    exactions,     is  of  decay.     In  1809  about  one^haif 

known  to  have  been  ejtecrable,  the  of  the  fields  were  in  tillage,  and 

oppresaionR  of  the  civil  government  abundantly  watered  by  means  of  Per* 

having  been  aggravated  by  the  extor-  ainu  wheels,  producing  wheat,  cotton, 

lions  of  rapacious  and  ungovernable  millet,  turnips,  carrots,  and  indigo, 

troops  witldn,  and  by  the  miseries  of  The  trees  are  chiefly  necm  and  date, 

VOL,  ir               *  n 


MooLTAiJ  f  3fuiinn).^Th6  capital 
of  the  preceding  province,  situated  in 
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yvith  a  few  dispcrscJ  j>cepul  trcc«. 
The  uncultivated  country  near  the 
river  is  covered  with  a  deniie  copac 
wood  of  tamarisk  mixed  with  a  tree 
f  escmbliug  the  willow.  At  a  dbtance 
from  the  river  the  country  h  bare, 
except  where  scattered  with  lufts  of 
p-ass  and  a  few  date  treea,  the  whole 
fiwarmlDg  with  at)  sorts  of  game. 

This  city  is  supposed  to  have  hccn 
the  Mailt  of  Alexander'^  histoHanK, 
and  in  1583  h  described  by  Abu  I 
Fazel  as  one  of  the  most  ancient 
dties  or  Hindo«tan»  with  a  brick  for- 
tress and  lofty  m  inn  ret,  and  po&sc&B* 
ing  the  tomb  of  Sheikh  Bjdia  ud 
Deen,  an  orthodox  Mahomedan  saint. 
It  appears  to  have  been  the  acat  of  a 
principality  so  early  as  A.D.  J  006, 
when  it  waft  plundered  by  Mali  mood 
ofGhizni;  a  fate  it  again  experienced 
in  1398,  when  captured  by  the  army 
of  Tim  our.  For  many  years  the  na- 
bob of  Mooltan  acknowledged  sub- 
jection to  the  Cabul  sovereign,  and 
paid  him  annually  a  large  tribute  for 
protection.  In  1806  MooUan  was 
attacked,  captured,  and  plundered  by 
the  Seik  raja  of  Lahore,  Ruojeet 
Singh^  who  was  then  compelled  by 
famine  to  evacnate  itj  but  subse- 

Suently,  in  1818>  established  his  pre- 
ominance,  and  rendered  it  tributary. 
Besides  these  annoyances  in  IHOfl 
this  unfortunate  nabob  was  compelled 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Anjoers  of  Sinde^ 
who,  according  to  the  Asiatic  system 
of  oppressing  the  falling,  took  advan- 
tage of  his  feeble oeaa  to  help  him 
down.  —  [Elphituione,  Macartney^ 
AhulFazet,  RenncU,  ^c) 

MooLTAN.^A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Malwa,  pergonnah  of  Bud- 
nawur,  nine  miles  travelling  distance 
from  Wuckutghur,  In  1B20  it  con- 
tained 400  houses,  and  belonged  to 
the  raja  of  Dhar*— -(Jio/co/m,  S^cJ) 

MooLTAm — An  extensive  forti- 
fied village  (in  1819)  in  the  province 
of  Gundwana,  situated  near  the 
aaurcei  of  the  Tuptee,  sixty-eight 
N*W.  from  Nagpoor;  lat.31"  45'  N., 
Ion,  77='2S'E. 

MooNBEE  fManirJ.^A  town  in 


the  province  of  Bahnr,  district  of 
Shahabad,  forty-two  miles  E.  by  S. 
from  Benares  j  laL  25P  IS'  N,,  lon< 

MooNGJiY.— A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Aumngnbad,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Godavery,  thirty-six 
milea  S,  by  E,  from  the*  city  of  Ao- 
rungabadj  lat.  19^  23*  N.,  loo,  75** 
41' B. 

MooNDLAH  — A  large  Bheel  viEiage 
in  the  province  of  Malwa,  belonging 
loibe  A 11^^  Mohun  Raja,  from  whose 
capital  it  lb  distant  thirteen  milea  to 
the  south* west, 

MooNUK, — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Delhi,  twenty- three  miles  S.W, 
from  Paiiallah  ;  lot.  ^  44'  N.,  loo. 
77°  5?E. 

MooRjcoNDA. — A  village  in  the 
Balaghaut  ceded  dbtricts,  division  of 
Curnoul,  situated  on  the  south  mde 
of  the  KriBhna,  110  miles  N,  by  W. 
from  Cuddapah  ;  lat.  15^  57'  N.,  Ion. 
78^  13'  E.  The  bed  of  the  Krishna 
here  is  1 ,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  This  pi  nee  is  at  present 
much  reduced,  but  appears  from  the 
ruins  remaining  to  have  been  at  some 
period  a  town  of  greater  importance. 
At  present  the  fort  in  deserted,  and 
the  inhabitants  for  the  mo^t  part 
iubsifit  by  transporting  poasenger* 
across  the  Krishnn,  which  is  done  in 
large  circular  flat  baskets  covered 
with  hides,  the  only  vessel  adapted 
for  so  rocky  n  pasaafte.  Six  miles 
above  Moo  ri  con  da  is  tne  junction  of 
the  Toombndra  with  the  Krishna, 
which,  Hke  other  junctions,  sungumt 
or  prayagas,  ia  esteemed  of  great 
sanctity  by  the  Hindoos*  The  waters 
of  the  Krishna  are  here  remarkably 
sweat  and  clear,  and  are  said  to  be 
greatly  improved  by  thu^e  of  the 
Toombudra,  which  are  reckoned  by 
water-drinkers  of  a  superior  quality. 
In  Mooriconda  there  are  many  small 
places  of  Hindoo  worship^  but  they 
scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  tem- 
ple<),  or   even    chapels,  —  {Httfne^ 

MooELEY  (MuraliJ. — A  town  in 
the  province  of  Bengal,  district  of 
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Jensore^  of  which  it  is  the  cnt>ital, 
!iLxty-two  miles  N.E.  from  Calcutta  ; 

r  N,,  Ion,  8r  16'  E,  ft  is 
also  named  JcKsore,  and  ra  the  re- 
sidence of  the  jydge  and  collector. 

MooiaETDtra  Serai  ( MurtdiDhar 
Serai  J. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Agra,  twentj-four  miles  east  from 
the  city  of  Agra;  kt,  ^  ^  N.,  Ion* 

Mooji9AtjM» — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Agra,  distrii!t  of  Aligliur, 
twenty-nine  mile^  north  from  the  city 
of  Agra  ;  hu  27°  56'  N..  Ion,  77"  ^O' 
E.  Until  1817  this  was  the  head  of 
an  independent  rcmindary,  and  a  no- 
torious reaort  of  Thugs  and  Bud- 
dicks,  two  tribes  of  rohbc^s  by  pro- 
fe«sioit.  It  was  then,  for  that  and 
other  reasons,  captured  and  disman- 
tled ;  but  the  zemindar^  Bhn^wunt 
Singh,  had  his  landed  and  personal 
property  concealed,  although  he  was 
the  &ame  individual  who  ia  1803  had 
resisted  Lord  Lnke  in  Sitsnec  with 
BO  much  resolution,  Mooraaum 
stands  in  the  midst  of  a  high?y  cul- 
tivated country,  find  like  Ifairas  is  a 
considerable  commercial  thorough- 
fare* — {Blmt^  FtUiari&n^  S^e^) 

MooasHEDAiAj)^' — A  district  in  the 
province  of  Bengal,  eompHKing  a 
portion  of  territory  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  city,  la  1814  it  wss 
described  by  the  superintendent  of 
police  as  larger  than  Hooghly,  and 
equal  in  extent  to  Burdwan.  The 
magisterial  juriptdiction  then  compre- 
hended eighteen  tannaha  or  police 
stations,  and  four  chokeys,  and  the 
court  of  the  ji]dge  was  held  at  Cal- 
capoor,  seven  miles  distant  from  the 
city.  This  district,  like  several  other 
of  the  Bengal  jurisdictions,  has  itn^ 
dergone  such  freqneat  modifications 
that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  any 
precise  limits.  The  Jellin^hy  river, 
by  which  it  is  intersected,  is  one  of 
the  most  westerly  branches  of  the 
Ganges,  from  the  maiu  stream  of 
which  it  separates  at  the  town  of 
Jellinghy,  and  afler  an  an  commonly 
winding  course  pins  the  Bhagirath^^ 
or  Cossim bazar  river,  at  Nuddea; 


these  nnited  streams  forming  the 
Hooghly  or  Calcutta  river.  Although 
there  is  water  in  the  Jeltia|*hy 
throughout  the  j-ear,  it  is  sometimes 
unnavigablc  durmg  two  or  rhree  of 
the  driest  months. 

According  to  reports  received  from 
the  public  functionaries  in  1801,  th«^ 
cnltivation  of  the  land?*  had  greatly 
increased  since  the  commencement 
of  the  decennial  settiement^  a  great 
extent  of  jung!e  having  been  brought 
under  tillage.  The  most  valuable 
products  are  silk  and  indigo.  At  the 
above  date  there  was  said  to  be  only 
one  J^ichoo!  in  the  di^itrict  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  Mahomed  an  law,  while 
there  were  twenty  for  instruction  in 
the  Hindoo  laws  and  customs.  The 
total  population  was  then  estimated, 
including  the  city,  at  1,020,573  per- 
sons, in  the  proportion  of  two  Hin« 
doos  to  one  Mabouiedan,  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Moorshedabad  is  the 
chief  seat  of  the  manufacture  of 
wove  silk,  taffetas,  both  flowered 
and  plain  j  and  many  other  varieties, 
for  i  aland  commerce  and  c^iiorta^ 
tion,  are  made  in  large  quantilies* 
The  external  appcamnce  of  the 
country  indicates  tin  imjiroved  state 
of  agriculture,  but  none  whatever  in 
buildings  for  religious  or  domestic 
purposes.  Individuals  occasionally 
build  a  temple  or  dig  a  tank,  but  si- 
milar endowments  of  former  days  are 
going  to  decay,  and  among  the  na- 
tives in  general  no  degree  of  opu- 
lence appears  ever  to  tempt  tbeai  to 
improvement  in  their  domei*tic  str-* 
rangements.  In  18)4  thejumnia,  or 
Ipnd  revenue,  amounted  to  18,74,588 
rupees;  the  abkarry  or  excise  to 
97*000  rupees.  Until  about  the  yenr 
179^,  the  Moorahedalmd  district  waa 
reckoned  by  the  natives  rather  aa^ 
luhnous  ;  but  a  sad  reverse  has  since 
taken  place,  at  least  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  city,  which,  whether  owing  to  a 
redundant  population  or  some  more, 
inscrutable  cause,  is  almost  every 
year  visited  by  a  severe  epidemic. — 
I  J.  Shuketpettr^  Hnifs,  5tA  Report ^ 
CoJebrooke,  F,  Buchanan^  cfc  )     ^  , 
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province  of  Bengal,  the  capital  of  the  tieighlMJurhootl,  m  one  of  the  mmU 
preceding  tlistrict,  situated  on  the  ings  of  the  fonner  channel  of  the  Cos^ 
tnou  Macred  branch  of  the  Ganges  mmbttzur  river.  During  the  reign  of 
Cnamed  the  Bhagiralhi)^  about  1 20  Aliverdt  Khan  a  pcibce  was  erected 
tniles  iibove  Culcuitaj  lat  £4^*  IfN.,  on  it,  and  ornamented  with  pilltM-ei  of 
lt>n.  BH^  16'  E.  It  was  originally  black  marljie  brought  from  the  ruint 
named  Muck aoosabiid;  but  in  1704,  of  Gour,  the  ancient  capital  of  Bcn- 
whcn  Moorshed  Cooly  Khan  trans-  gal ;  but  in  181!*  a  terrace,  with  some 
ferred  the  seat  of  government  to  this  fine  arc  hen  of  the  marble^  wna  all  of 
place,  he  chawged  its  name  to  Moor-  the  edifice  that  remained.  In  1814 
ihcdabad.  The  town  extends  eight  the  whole  number  of  houses  was  es- 
miles  along  both  sides  of  the  river,  timnted  at  30,00(1,  which,  ali owing 
and  was  never  fortified  except  by  an  five  and  a  half  individuals  to  a  house, 
occasional  ram|mrt  in  174^,  daring  would  give  a  total  population  of 
tbe  Maharatta  invasion.    The  builds   ISo^OOO  sou!^, 

are  in  general  bad,  and  the  old  Moorshednhad  became  the  capital 
ntdace  of  the  nabobs,  named  the  of  Bengal  in  A.D.  1704,  when  the 
Laul  Bau^h,  bo  insignificant  as  to  be  seat  of  government  was  removed  from 
passed  without  observation  ;  but  to  Dacca  by  the  nabob  Jaflier  Khan 
the  north  of  that  range  the  nabob  has  (named  also  Moor&hed  Cooty  Khan}^ 
recently  erected  a  lofty  modern  En-  and  it  continued  to  be  the  metropolis 
ropean  house  (named  the  Aina  Ma-  until  the  conquest  of  Bengal  by  the 
hni),  which  now  forms  a  conspicuous  British  in  l/S?,  when  it  was  virtually, 
object  viewed  from  the  river.  With  although  not  nominally,  superaedra 
the  exception  of  the  chowk  nnd  the  by  Calcutta*  Until  1771  it  continued 
atreets  leading  to  it,  the  city  of  Moor*  the  head  station  of  the  collector-ge- 
ahedabad  may  be  described  as  a  rast  neral  and  revenue  board,  bein^  more 
assemblage  of  mnd  and  straw  huts,  central  than  Calcutta,  but  in  that 
built  without  the  least  regard  to  year  they  were  both  transferred  to 
order,  choked  u]^  on  fdl  aiSuB  with  the  latter  place, 
trees  and  vegetation  of  all  sorts,  in^^  The  Nabob  Ja^er  Khan,  who  first 
ierspersed  on  the  side  next  the  river  made  the  city  his  capital,  was  born  of 
with  a  few  brick  houJies,  and  a  con-  a  Brahmin,  bought  while  an  Infant, 
slderable  number  of  paltry  nios<iuefl,  and  educated  in  Persia  in  the  Maho- 
being  on  the  whole,  with  reference  medan  faith.  He  was  appointed  aou- 
to  its  size  and  population,  probably  bahdar  of  Bengal  by  Aureng/ebe,  and 
the  meanest  capital  in  Hindostan.  on  his  death,  with  thjc  assistance  of 
Moorahedabad  is  a  place  of  great  Jnggeth  Seth  the  bankeri  he  pur'^^ 
inland  trafEc,  and  the  river  is  seen  chased  the  continuance  of  his  office ; 
constantly  covered  with  boats,  which  besides  which  he  discomfited  two 
are  examined  at  the  custom-house*  other  soubahdars  sent  by  the  court 
From  October  to  May  the  Bhagirathi  of  Delhi  to  expel  him,  although 
la  almost  dry,  when  much  of  the  traf-  he  remitted  the  annual  tribute  with 
fic  is  conducted  at  Bogwangola,  a    great  punctuality.    He  died  in  17^, 


from  Moorshedabad    In  1813  a  ca-  Shujah  ud  Dowlah,  who  reigned  un- 

nal  was  dug  between  the  Bhagirathi  tit  1733^  and  on  his  decease  his  son, 

and  great  Ganges,  partly  to  amclio-  Serferaui    Khan,    ascended  the 

rate  the  unhealthiness  of  the  town  throne,  but  was  dethroned  and  killed 

and  adjacent  villagee,  by  maintaining  after  a  short  reign  of  one  year  and 

a  permanent  stream  of  wholesome  two  months,  by 

water,  and  attracting  a  current  of  Aliverdi  Khan,  who  after  an  active 

fresh  air;  but  notwithstanding  these  and  eventful  reign,  died  in  and 

exertions  the  city  never  recorered  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson 

its  reputation  for  salubrity^    The  ,  Seraje  ud  Dowlah.   Two  months 

MoQty  Jeel,  or  pearl  lake,  in  this  after  his  accession,  thiji  prince  at* 
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tacketl  and  captured  Calcutta  i  but 
next  year  was  defeated  at  PluHScy  by 
Colonel  Clive,  and  soon  ai^erwardst 
assassinated,  in  ]  757>  by  Meer  Mee- 
rati n J  the  sort  of  hia  successor, 

Meer  Jaffier  Khan,  who,  on  account 
of  his  incanaciry,  was  dethroned  by 
die  British  m  1/60,  and 

Meer  Cosaiin  Ali  Khan  raised  to 
the  throne^  In  17*>3  this  Nabob  waa 
latpelled  by  the  British  after  much 
hard  fighting,  and  hb  predecessor 
Meer  J affier  rei n s tated .  A fier  reign- 
ing one  year,  in  1764,  ha  vvas  succeeds 
cd  by  hia  oldest  existing  son, 

Nudjam  ud  Dowlah^  who  in  1766 
died  of  the  smaH-pojc,  i*hen  his  bro- 
ther 

Self  ud  Dowlab  ascended  the 
throne^  and  died  in  1760,  when  the 
famine  prevailed,  and  an  epidemical 
distem(>er  raged  with  much  violence, 

Mnbark  ud  Dowlah  was  the  next, 
and  had  his  allowances  reduced  from 
twenty-four  lack  a  per  annum  to  six- 
teen lacks  in  1773.  He  died  in  1796, 
Hand  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

Naiim  ul  Muluek^  who  quitted  this 
world  in  1810^  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son 

Seid  ZIn  ud  Deen  Ali  Khan,  then 
seventeen  years  of  age^  who  died  in 
1821,  after  a  reign  of  eleven  years 
and  a  few  montha, 

Beaidea  being  the  reaidenee  of  the 
natire  prince,  Moorshcdabad  h  the 
head-quarters  of  a  court  of  circuit, 
having  the  following  subordinate  dii- 
tricts,  via*  1st.  Boglipoor;  ijd.  Pur- 
neah  ;  Sd.  Dinagepoor ;  4th.  Kung- 
poof  ;  5  th,  Rajeshahy  j  6th*  Birboom  ; 
7th<  The  citv  and  district  of  Moor- 
sbedahad*--CS'<'(!f^  FuHarioriy  Lord 
Vnkntia^    Public   MS.  DoctimentSf 

Ho5TA  MooLA, — A  river  in  the 
pPO?ince  of  Aumngabad,  composed 
of  the  Moota  and*the  Moola*  The 
Hoota  river  joins  the  Moola  at  Poo- 
na,  their  union  forming  the  Moota 
Moola,  which  flows  into  the  Beema, 
which  af^erwards^  forms  a  junction 
with  the  Krishna,  By  this  route, 
during  the  rainy  season,  a  journey  by 
water  in  a  light  otuoo  might  be  ef- 


fected from  within  peventy-Hvc  miles 
diiitnnce  of  the  western  coast  of  In^ 
dia,  to  the  bay  of  Bengal, 

MooTEJEaNA  f  Mui^hamaJ* — A 
uaterfEili  in  tbc  province  of  Bengal 
between  Rnjmahal  and  SiclyguUy, 
from  which  it  is  distant  about  twelve 
miles.  It  is  three  miles  Inland  from 
the  Ganges,  and  of  very  difficult  ac^ 
cess,  the  only  approach  being  by  a 
rugged  and  narrow  pathway  through 
the  thickest  jungle^  The  scenery  of 
tbift  dell  \%  very  wild  and  striking ; 
but  the  fall  only  exists  during  the 
height  of  the  rains. — {Ftdhrtoni  S^c) 

MorLATB  f  MapUatJ. — See  Pahi- 

AWV, 

MoHAiJABAO. —  A  district  in  the 
province  of  Delhi,  formed  of  the 
western  portion  of  Rohilcund,  and 
situated  between  the  twenty-eighth 
and  thirtieth  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude. To  the  north  it  is  separated 
from  the  province  of  Seri nag ur  or 
Gurwal  by  a  range  of  mountains 
through  which  rushes  the  Ganges  at 
Ilurdwar;  on  the  south  it  has  the 
districts  of  Bnreily  and  Alighur ;  to 
the  east  it  has  the  Kumaon  moun- 
tains and  district  of  Bareily ;  and  to 
the  west  is  separated  by  the  Ganges 
from  the  districts  of  North  and  South 
Saharunpoor.  In  1808  Moradabad, 
exclusive  of  the  woods  and  forests 
contiguous  to  the  hills^  was  estimated 
to  contain  5,727,381  large  begas,  dis- 
tributed in  the  following  proportions, 
Begaa, 

Land  under  cultivation  1,71^,443 
Lands  uncultivated,  but  &i 

for  tillage,  Sec  ^,093,43? 

Lands  not  fit  for  tillage  .„  7^7 1860 
Lands  stated  to  be  held 

renUfree  ,  ,  l,19MiO 


Total  5,727^1 

The  above  computation,  however, 
having  been  made  from  native  docu- 
ments, falls  short  of  the  truth  about 
700,000  begas.  The  total  surface, 
according  to  Col.  Colebrooke's  map, 
may  be  estimated  at  6,^00,000  bcgas. 
Even  tlie  tract  under  the  hills  h  ca- 
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piible  of  cuhtviitionj  and  TftHoti^  spats 
41  rc  in  fiict  ciiltivfiCed ;  the  tenant  icy 
fiCBtrd  m£  unfit  for  tillage  h  of 
great  utility  m  pasture. 

The  perpinuahs  of  Cos**  poor,  Roo- 
dcri>oor»  ThakoorJwara^  Rehcr,  Nu- 
iibolo«d,S©ercote,  Afzulfiliiir,  anti  Sur- 
Knrrah,  as  nl^  the  northern  part  a  of 
N  uggec  nah ,  contui  n  ex  ten  81  vc  t  rac  ta 
of  rich  land  which  are  not  cultivated. 
One  obstacle  to  their  complete  im- 
provement h  the  inftaluhnty  of  the 
cUmatc,  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
hills  j  another  h  the  abifence  of  popu- 
lation. The  sott  is  nftturally  tnoist, 
nnd  in  most  parts  the  tilled  lands,  if 
it  be  required,  can  be  irrigated }  dry 
weather  therefore  in  these  tracts  does 
not  injure  the  crops,  but  the  reverse, 
HA  it  perinitH  the  ficlda  to  be  ploughed 
and  sown  to  greater  advantage.  If  a 
greater  quantity  of  this  sort  of  land 
were  cultivated,  the  snpfily  of  grain 
would  bo  greater  dnring  times  of  ge- 
neral acorcitv  occn&ioned  by  drought. 
Of  the  remaining  pcrgnnnuhs  those 
bordering  on  the  CiangeM  are  protluc- 
tive,  but  liable  to  inundation. 

The  luofit  valuable  articles  of  ngrt- 
cultural  produce  iire  sugar  and  cot- 
ton, Tlie  planting  of  the  sugar-cane 
h  as  progrcs^^ivcly  i  nc  reascd  8i  nee  1 8  03, 
and  the  demand  for  it  h  unuEually 
great,  both  in  the  Doab  and  across 
the  Jumna,  the  culture  of  the  plant 
being  well  understood  in  Kohilcu  nd. 
The  quality  of  the  augarj  especially 
fibont  Kerutpoor  nnd  Nuggeena, 
nearly  equals  that  of  the  H  a  van  n  ah. 
in  IHQH  the  price  here  of  chenee  or 
fine  sugar,  was  only  eight  rupees  per 
maund.  Wheat  is  another  consi- 
derable article,  and  its  exportation 
constant ;  but  the  main  food  of  the 
l>easantry  is  derived  from  Joar,  bajera, 
and  some  smaller  crops.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  Moradabad  district  in 
1808  was  estimated  by  Mr*  Lloyd  as 
follows,  viz. 

Six  principal  cities  from  90,000  to 
50,000  inhabitants  each  180,000 
Ten  large  towns  at  7,000  70,000 

Ten  smaller  at  4,000.   40,000 

D^m  villages  at  330t^ch  3,131,000 

Total  1,4^1,000 


The  principal  towns  are  Moradabad, 
Ram  poor,  Nnjibabad,  Daranuggur, 
Nuggeena,  and  SumbuL 

During  the  Patau  sway,  the  terri- 
tory they  occupied,  which  received  m 
consequence  the  name  of  Eohilcund, 
was  in  a  highly  flourishing  state ;  the 
falliug-ort"  amy  be  dated  from  the  Ma- 
haratta  invasion,  from  the  desolating 
efiecU  of  which,  rendered  permanent 
by  other  causes,  the  Morudalkad  dis^ 
trict  has  not  yet  entirely  recovered. 
The  invasion  of  these  provinces  was 
so  long  protracted  as  to  cause  a  Te~ 
volution  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
country,  besides  occasioning  the  de* 
struetion  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  and  of  their  dwellingsi 
and  after  the  annexation  of  the  pro- 
vince to  Oude,  the  rcvenaes  being 
administered  in  the  worst  possible 
manner,  the  cultivntora  and  farmer* 
were  in  many  parts  in  a  constant 
i^tale  of  insubordination.  It  was 
transferred  to  ttic  British  govern- 
ment in  1801,  but  not  formed  into 
a  separate  Jurisdiction  until  1804, 
since  which  period  the  progressive 
increase  of  the  revenue  has  been 
more  general  and  considerable  than 
in  any  of  the  ceded  districts,  except 
Bareiiy.  The  amount  of  jumma  or 
land  assessment  to  the  revenue  in 
1813  and  1814  was  £5,46,399  rupees, 
and  the  large  proportion  of  land 
which  still  remains  to  be  brought  in- 
to cultivation,  promises  a  large  aug- 
mention  of  the  future  revenue;  which 
would  fjrobably  be  further  increased 
by  a  revision  of  the  tenures  on  whicli 
the  rent-free  lands  (one-fifth  of  the 
whole)  arc  held,  a  large  proportion 
having  originated  in  fraud iS  on  the 
public  revenue,  when  the  intended 
cession  to  the  British  was  generally 
known* 

Prior  to  1809  this  district  was 
overrun  by  formidable  bands  of  gang- 
robbers,  the  leaderai  of  which  were 
entitled  more  to  the  name  of  rebel <j 
than  robbers,  their  strength  and 
means  of  resistance  keeping  the  or- 
dinary police  establishments  wholly 
at  bay*  Many  of  the  gangs  had  bu In- 
sisted in  the  country  long  prior  to 
the  cession  of  Rohilcuiid  by  the  Na- 
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bob  of  Ou4e^  and  the  command  re- 
gularly  descended  as  n  mutter  of  pro- 
perty to  the  next  1  Ultimate  heir.  At 
this  period  one  mountetl  gang  was 
^  efieetive  n&  to  be  ahh  to  cut  itn 
way  through  a  dctachxiient  of  regu- 
lar troops  commanded  by  European 
officers,  vrhich  had  been  sent  to  ap- 
preiiend  them.  These  Jepredatora 
from  long  practice  poKsesacd  a  (>cr- 
feet  knowEedfrc  of  toe  intncate  jun- 
gles,  and  of  the  nunieroui*  rorda  of 
the  Ganges,  which  enabled  them  to 
cross  and  return  without  molesta- 
ttou,  and  the  inhabitants  were  »o  in- 
timidated by  the  ferocity  of  their  re- 
venge that  they  could  not  be  brought 
to  act  against  them.  One  gang  could 
muster  4§0  men,  moatly  Jauts,  and 
it  h  well  known  with  what  alacrity  a 
force  of  this  description,  or  any  force 
intent  on  plunder,  could  formcrlv  he 
augmented  in  Hindostan.  By  the 
great  exertions  of  the  British  m aus- 
tral ea,  and  more  especially  of  Mr, 
Oswald,  these  band»f  with  their  lead- 
ers, had  prior  to  )814  been  nearly 
extirpated. 

These  banditti  coniinted  mostly  of 
the  Jant  and  Ahccr  tribes,  who  ge- 
nerally are  husbandmen  or  common 
bbourers,  of  Mew^atics  and  other 
persons  calling  themselves  sepoys, 
and  of  the  poorer  classes  of  land- 
holders, who  became  robliers  for  the 
iake  of  plunder^  from  being  related 
to  leaders  of  gangs^  or  in  consequence 
of  their  remindary  having  gone  to 
ruin.  Between  the  Jaut  and  the 
Goojer  castes  there  exists  an  ani- 
mosity  of  such  duration  that  its  ori- 
gin cannot  l>e  traced,  but  it  appears 
to  be  utterly  implacable,  de^icendrng 
from  generation  to  generation.  A 
Jaut  leader  of  banditti  is  con  sequent - 
ly  sure  to  find  refuge  and  succour 
from  the  whole  Jaut  tribe,  »o  long 
as  he  restrains  his  depredations  and 
cruelties  to  the  property  and  f>eraons 
of  their  antagonists. 

The  police  of  Morad abaci  labonrs 
under  considerable  disadvantage  from 
the  contiguity  of  the  independent 
jo^ire  of  Ram  poor,  within  the  limits 
of  which  robl>ers  and  other  public 
offenders  can  evade  the  pursuit  of 


justice.  The  Mewaly  and  Aheer 
tribes  also  dwelling  on  the  norths 
western  border  bad  long  been  ac- 
customed to  predatory  descents  on 
the  plains,  which  they  ravaged,  pil- 
laging the  villages,  and  driving  off  the 
cattle.  Military  force  had  often  been 
employed  against  them,  but,  owing 
to  the  insalubrity  of  the  jungles  and 
other  impediments,  alwayti  without 
effectj  until  Mr,  Seton  tried  the  plan 
of  conciliating  the  chiefi^  by  assign- 
ing them  lands  and  money,  and  em- 
ploying them  and  their  adherenu  lo 
protect  the  country  they  had  been 
habituated  to  plunder.  At  first  they 
accepted  the  occupation  rather  re- 
luctantly, but  gradually  became  at-^ 
tached  to  it,  by  which  expedient  the 
district  was  relieved  at  a  very  small 
expense  from  an  evil  which  greatly 
annoyed  the  inhabitants  and  mjured 
the  revenue. — (C.  Lhyd^  OBumtd^  Sir 

Mora  OA  8  AH. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Delhi,  district  of  Moradatmd, 
of  which  it  is  the  capital,  forty-eight 
miles  N.W.  from  Bareily ;  lat.  38" 
Ion.  7»'*  4ir  E,  This  place 
stands  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Ramgungft,  and  though  no  longer 
tlie  seat  of  a  mint,  ib  Btill  one  of 
the  rnost  populous  and  flourishing 
commercial  towns  in  the  upper  pro- 
vinces. It  does  not  contain  any  pub-' 
lie  or  religious  edifice  of  the  slights 
est  impoftaBce,  but  the  chowk  or 
grand  market-place,  and  another  ad- 
joining street  named  the  culterah, 
both  of  modern  date,  will  bear  a 
comparison  with  the  most  spacious 
bazars  of  Hindostan»  The  other  parts, 
though  thickly  populated,  are  meanly 
builu  The  Ramgunga  here  has  a 
sluggish  current,  shallow,  and  forda* 
ble  in  sev^al  places.  — (Fw/far/oji, 
Bkhop  Heber^  ^c.) 

MoaAONAoua.^A  small  town  in 
the  province  of  Delhi,  district  of 
Merut,  twenty-two  miles  W,SiW, 
from  the  town  of  Merut. 

MoaA99A. — The  cusbah  or  head 
of  a  pergimnah  in  Gujerat  which 
wiis  formerly  jnuch  more  populous,' 
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but  til  ISSO  did  not  contain  more 
tbvn  6,00d  InbBUitanIs,  and  yietded  a 
revenue  of  onl  y  6,000  rupees*  A  large 
prof>ortion  of  the  viliii^s  nre  here 
inhflbited  by  a  race  of  {tormerl^)  tur- 
bulent Coollef^  aecuHtomed  to  plun* 
dcr  friend  and  foe,  but  the  ri>iit  and 
•laiigbter  of  a  con^tiderable  body  in 
IBW  at  Lobar,  f^pread  sued  dismay 
among  tbe  Mcwassics,  that  the  rcve^ 
nuc  Gettletuentei  were  afterwards  tont^ 
iileted  if)  tranquitlhy.  Lat.  53^  25' N., 
Ion,  73°  -^Publie  MS.  Docit^ 

MoHEisHWAa* — A  town  of  coriBi- 
derablc  extent  in  the  province  of 
Aurungabad,  tbirtv-four  niiles  S3* 
from  Poona;  lat/ 18*^  IG'  N,^  Ion, 
74**  26'  E,  At  this  place  there  is  a 
¥ery  handsome  dome,  erected  over  a 
small  aqtiare  building  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:^ — a  mound  of  earth  is 
first  raised  the  intended  height  and 
ahape  of  the  dome  or  arch,  over 
wbieh  tbe  i tones  are  placed^  and 
when  completed  on  the  outside  the 
support  h  remored*  The  in  habitants 
have  but  little  knowledge  of  meeha- 
uica^  in  consequence  of  which,  when 
m  large  stone  is  to  be  raised^  it  is 
dragged  up  a  slope  of  earth  rallied 
for  the  pur(>ose  by  main  force,  and 
in  this  manner  it  is  probable  that  tbe 
E^'ptians  raised  their  enormous  ar- 
ch iteeturol  masses. — (Moor,  ^c.) 

MoaETis.— 'A  town"  in  the  Guje- 
rat  peninsula,  and  capital  of  the  Mu- 
cboo  Kaunta,  or  tract  of  country 
l^ng  along  the  river  Muchoo^  and 
situated  about  twentj-one  m'tlm  south 
of  the  Runn ;  lat.  Sfl^  39'  N.,  Ion.  70^ 
E»  The  town  and  lands  attached 
were  granted  to  tbe  anceMtora  of  the 
present  family  (a  younger  branch  of 
the  Cntch  Row*r)  in  the  thirty-se- 
irenth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Empe- 
ror A  chef,  in  return  for  the  surren- 
der of  tbe  unfortunate  Sultan  Muiuf- 
fer  of  Gujcrat. 

MoiEwAiiA. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gujerat,  nineteen  miles  N.W. 
from  Rahdunpoor  t  lat.  23^  4fct'  N,, 
loD,  7^^  15'  E,  The  surrounding 
country  v/m  formerly  mucb  infested 


by  predatory  Coolies,  now  unwiilingA 
ly  converted  to  honest  men. 

MoBKi, — A  fort  among  ibe  lower 
hills  of  Northern  Hindostan,  between 
the  Sutuleje  and  Jumna,  belonging 
to  a  Mahomed  an  chief,  who  also  po^ 
scased  lands  at  the  base  ;  lat.  aO*  41' 
N*.  Ion.  77°  4'  E.  i  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  S,713  feet. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  in  the  midst 
of  the  hilb,  and  surrouiidod  by  Raj- 
poot princes,  a  small  Mahomedau 
principality  yielding  a  revenue  of 
SjOOO  rupees  per  annum.  Tbe  fort 
of  Morni  was  built  by  a  Seid,  whose 
descendants  in  1814  occupied  a  fort 
named  Kotaba,  which  the  possessor^ 
Mcer  Jaifier^  contrivetl  to  maintaio 
against  all  the  e0brt»  of  the  Sciks. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  Britlflh  army  in 
the  hills  he  joined  Sir  David  Ocbter- 
lony  with  a  body  of  irregulars,  in 
conse(|uence  of  which  co-operation 
the  fort  of  Morni  was  restored  to 
him. ^{Public  MS,  IJoetmenUt  i^c.) 

Moa-rr^ANAOiTB.  —  The  Mogul 
name  for  Guntoor,  which  see. 

MoaxizASAo. — A  large  division  of 
the  Bcjiipoor  province,  situated  prin- 
cipftUy  between  the  seventeenth  and 
eigbleenth  degrees  of  i>orth  latitude, 
and  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
western  ghaut  mountains.  Being  si^ 
tuated  within  that  chain,  the  sur&ce 
has  a  considerable  elevation  above 
the  sea,  and  is  diversified  by  irregu- 
lar hilU  and  vallies,  many  of  the 
first  studded  with  fortresses^  now 
mostly  dismantled^  It  is  traversed 
in  its  whole  extent  by  the  Krishna 
river  in  its  early  stage,  and  also  con- 
tains its  source  at  Mahabillysir.  The 
southern  portion  of  Mortizabad 
abounds  in  the  black  vegetable  soil 
so  prevalent  throughout  Malwa  and 
the  Deccan,  and  is  for  the  most  part 
highly  cultivated.  The  villages  are 
numerous,  well  shaded  by  trees,  and 
generally  surrounded  by  a  wall  hav- 
mg  a  stone  base,  but  mud  super- 
structure, in  which  manner  the  huta 
within  are  also  formed.  The  princi- 
pal towns  are  Sat  tarn,  Mcrritch, 
Keraur,  Tajgaon,   and  Sang  lee. — 
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Mont  If  liLi  (or  Mttrlnia^  l*kj. 
«_An  island  in  the  Eastern  seas,  ly- 
ing o(F  the  north-easiem  extremity 
of  Gilola,  and  comprch ended  priri- 
dpally  between  the  second  and  third 
degrees  of  north  btttnde*  Jn  length 
It  tn^iy  be  estimated  at  iiiitty-five 
tailes,  by  eighteen  in  ilea  the  average 
breadths  TTiie  Island  lina  a  pleofing 
ap}>earancc  when  viewed  from  the 
&ca»  the  land  rising  gently  from  the 
be»cb  tn  a  con^idersblc  height  in  the 
centre,  bat  without  any  abrupt  or 
precipitous  elevation.  The  couniry 
19  thinly  inhabited,  but  is  taid  to 
abound  with  sago-tree»,  to  cut  down 
ifrhicb  for  the  pith  and  flour,  parties 
go  from  Gilolo.  The  sultan  of  Ter- 
naie  formerly  claimed  the  sovereignty 
of  this  island* — iForrtsl,  ^ c) 

bk/or  peacockg), — A  large  district  in 
Northern  Hindostan,  belondnEj  to 
the  Nepaulese,  the  limits  of  which 
have  never  Iseen  clearly  defined.  As  a 
general  description,  however,  it  may 
be  considered  an  extern! Ing  in  the 
low  country  from  the  Cosi  to  the 
Teesta,  altlioug^h  the  level  tract  be- 
tween the  Mu tehee  and  the  Teesta, 
that  formerly  belonged  to  Sikkim,  has, 
«incc  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in 
JSlGj  been  restored  to  that  principa- 
lity On  the  low  hills  Morang 
stretches  from  the  Conki  to  the  Cosi, 
bnt  it  includes  scarcely  any  high 
tracts,  and  of  the  Himataya  nothing 
at  alt.  Before  1816,  the  southern- 
Kio&l  point  at  which  Morung  touched 
the  Hungpoor  district  w&s  Sanyasl- 
cotta,  from  which  rpot  for  a  distance 
of  five  miles  the  river  Mahaimnda 
formed  the  boundary  ]iae  between 
tbe  two  countries,  after  which  the 
NepAulese  territories  crossed  that  n- 
Ttf ,  and  intenniiLed  at  Debgong  in 
the  most  irr^ular  manner.  The  line 
of  demarcation r  which  even  in  an 
open  country  ia  merely  preserved  by 
t&e  memory  of  the  inhabitants,  soon 
becomes  quite  evanescent  in  a  thick 
laul  jungle,  from  which  point  the  com- 
mon boundary  was  keenly  contested 
througliout  the  course  of  the  river 
Teesta.    Suroop  Deo,  the  zciuiudar 


of  Bykantpoor,  latd  elkim  io  the 
whole  extent  of  this  wilderness,  and 
the  Gorkha  local  authorities,  with 
^jual  pertinacity,  asserted  a  right  to 
the  whole  forejtt  down  to  its  southern 
extremitj'.  To  settle  disputed  pre^ 
tensions  of  this  description  by  native 
testimony  has  been  atwsys  fmmd 
quite  impracticable,  as  either  side 
can  lead  forth  a  cloud  of  witnesses 
ready  to  twear  to  the  truth  of  any 
fact  whatever.  Partkular  circum- 
itances,  however,  tended  to  substan- 
tiate the  zemindar'*  clium,  his  family 
having  long  resided  in  the  centre  m 
the  tract  claimed  by  the  Gorkhas ; 
but  after  all  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
a  wild  space  situated  on  the  frontier 
of  either  territory  ha^i  frequet>tly 
changed  masters,  an4l  during  periods 
of  hostility  been  occupied  hy  the  most 
powerful. 

In  \is  physical  and  geographical 
circnmstances  Mortmg  entirely  re- 
sembles the  lower  b(^t  of  NepauL 
The  Terriani,  or  low  country,  afisiats 
to  support  immem^e  herds  of  cattle 
bred  in  the  Purneah  district,  which 
must  otherwise  perish  during  the 
heats  of  the  dry  season,  when  almost 
every  vegetable  production  (including 
the  bamboo)  is  withered  and  f>arched 
up,  and  the  atmoKphcre  glows  with 
intentfC  heat^  Even  then  the  woodd 
at  the  lHv$e  of  the  mountaiTis  retain 
some  de^^  of  moisture,  and  the 
raina  ^  the  spring  are  commonly 
early  and  copious,  hastening  a  strong 
and  succulent  vegetation*  A  greit 
deal  of  timber  is  exported  from  h^ce 
to  Calcutta,  the  Morung  producing 
many  trees^  valuable  for  trieir  scent 
and  the  polish  they  are  capable  of 
taking,  aa  well  aa  for  strength  and 
durability;  but  the  sau),  or  MhQrca 
Tt^uita^  is  almost  the  only  one  much 
in  request.  The  cutting  season  lasts 
from  the  middle  of  December  to  the 
middle  of  April,  when  the  forests 
become  dreadfully  unhealthy^  Eu^ 
ropeans  who  purchase  floatJi  of  tim- 
ber in  the  Morung  for  the  Calcutta 
market,  are  greatly  imposed  on  un- 
less they  personally  accompany  the 
rafts.  During  their  progress  south 
many  floats  are  lost,  and  only  patt 
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f  the  timber  recorered^  while  the 
lodgiiial  ]Ga;s  &s  they  pas^  the  various 
4owmon  the  route  en'^dually  diminiEh 
in  size,  so  that  even  when  the  num- 
ber Jespatehed  delivered  complete^ 
their  dimensions,  owing  to  fraudu- 
lent exchanf*cs  on  the  road,  differs 
very  niiich  from  their  measurement 
ui  the  place  of  embarkation. 

The  most  remark  able  places  in 
this  diatrict  are  Vijayapoor ;  Samri- 
garij  a  small  fort  {  Chaudanda,  in  re- 
mote times  a  seat  of  government,  btit 
now  deserted ;  Sorabaugh,  and  Chat- 
tnu  The  market-places  are  twenty- 
four,  and  the  cujstom -houses  are  fre^ 
quently  transferred  from  one  place 
to  another.  In  ISOf)  the  Morung 
was  separated  into  three  fiscal  divi- 
sions, each  in  charge  of  a  deputy- 
col  lector^  and  yielded  to  the  Gork- 
has  from  every  source  a  total  reve- 
nue of  1,31,425  rupees.  The  duties 
called  sayer  include  a  capitation  on 
artists,  a  duty  on  the  sale  of  oien 
and  buffaloes,  on  marriages,  on  con- 
tracts with  concubines,  on  grain  ex- 
ported, on  all  thingfi  sold  in  bazars, 
and  on  adulterers. 

The  inhabitants  of  Morung  to  the 
east  of  Vijayapoor  are  chiefly  Cooch 
or  Eajbungsles,  who  are  considered 
the  same  tribe,  live  on  the  plain,  and 
speak  the  dialect  of  Bengal  |  on  the 
lower  hills  are  many  of  the  Mech 
tribe ;  in  the  western  parts  most  of 
the  cultivators  are  of  the  Gangayi 
caste,  who  speak  the  dialect  of  Mi- 
thila  (Tirhoot),  and  adhere  to  the 
doctrines  of  purity  m  established  iti 
that  country  ;  on  ihe  hills  the  peo- 
ple are  mostly  Khas,  or  a  mised 
breed  between  the  mountain  Hindoos 
and  the  natives^  with  some  Rajpoots 
and  Magars,  which  last  have  been 
recently  introduced.  No  event  of 
importance  is  recorded  in  the  history 
of  this  state  until  the  reign  of  a  raja 
named  Vija)^  Narrain,  who  is  said 
to  have  come  originally  from  Cam- 
roop,  and  having  subdued  this  state, 
assumed  to  himself  the  title  of  con- 
queror of  the  earth.  He  also  built 
Vijayapoor,  the  capital ;  but  having 
put  to  death  a  mountain  chief  of 
Kiraut  origin*  under  the  pretence 


that  he  (the  mountain  chief),  bcrn^ 
an  impure  beef-eating  monster,  had 
presumed  to  defile  a  Hindoo  woman* 
the  son  of  the  beef-eater  expelled 
the  raja,  and  established  his  own  dy- 
nasty. According  to  tradition,  the 
Stkkim  raja  made  many  contjuests  in 
this  quarter;  hut  the  whole  was 
overrun  by  the  Gorkhas  in  1774* 
when  Ai^m  Singh*  the  reigning  chief 
of  the  kiraut  family,  sought  refuge 
in  the  British  territories.  By  the 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  with  the 
Nepaulese  in  1S15,  and  ratified  in 
that  state  was  alb  wed  to  re- 
tain Morung,  with  the  exception  of 
the  segment  situated  to  the  east  of 
the  Mulchee,  a  small  river  thirty-five 
miles  wejt  nf  the  Teesta.^ — (F*  Bu- 

MosE  IsLS^-^An  island  in  the 
Eatitern  seas,  about  thirty  miles  in 
circumference,  situated  due  north 
from  Timorlaut,  and  about  the  one 
luindred  and  thirty-second  di?grce  of 
east  longitudci. 

Mote. — A  town  in  the  province  of 
Allahabad,  twenty-seven  miles  E.  by 
N,  from  Ditteah ;  lat,       45  N,,  Ion. 
54'  E. 

MoiijoHuR. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Mooltan,  forty  miles  S.E. 
from  Bnhnwulpoor;  lat.  28°  58'  N., 
Ion.  7P  57'  E.  This  town  is  enclos- 
ed by  high  walls  and  towers,  and  con- 
tains a  mosque,  placed  over  the  gate- 
way ;  as  also  a  tomb  with  a  cupola, 
adorned  with  painted  tiles ;  but  the 
fort,  as  a  place  of  defence,  h  small 
and  weak.  Water  is  found  here  in 
considerable  abundance. 

MocLifEiN  f  ATola  Myaing). — ^A 
station  in  British  Martahan^  which 
Sir  Arch.  Campbell,  in  18£5,  fixed  on 
as  an  eligible  spot  for  the  site  of  a 
military  cantonment ;  1at<  16^  SO'  N., 
Ion.  97*^  ZW  E.  It  stands  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  twenty-seven  miles 
higher  up  than  Amherst,  and  nearly 
opposite  to  the  Burmese  town  of 
Martaban,  and  appears  at  one  time 
to  have  been  the  seat  of  an  encamp- 
ment. The  banks  ri^e  by  a  gradual 
ascent  to  the  height  of  5300  feet  above 


the  river,  And  arc  open  to  the  sen- 
breeze  in  front,  white  inland  exten- 
sive pbins  scpiirutc  it  from  the  mom- 
tains.  Above  Motilmein  detached 
rockii  are  frequent  in  the  plainG,  and 
contain  some  ufmcioui  tavcrni^,  which 
nppenr  to  have  been  places  of  wor*- 
bhip*  One  of  these  rocks,  by  Us  per- 
pendicular wallsj  coufineii  the  river 
Attran  for  fteverul  hundred  yards  on 
its  rlghl  bank ;  and  about  the  middle 
il  in  penetrated  by  a  branch  of  the 
river^  which  flowti  quite  through  un- 
der a  magnificent  arch.  This  river^ 
the  Attran,  h  said  to  be  navigable  for 
fifty  miles  above  Mouhueln  for  ves- 
seU  of  34)0  tons  burthen  ;  and  besides 
other  fish  contains  abundance  of  the 
celebrated  mangoc  fish,  which  con- 
liime  in  roe  from  December  to  Au- 
gust inclubive,  or  nine  mouths;  where- 
m  in  the  Hoogbly  three  monihi  is  the 
utmost  limit  of  their  scaNon,  In  1HS?7 
this*  station  contained  about  3,000 
inhabitants,  chiefly  camp  followers 
atid  emigrants  from  Ava  and  Pegu. 
In  the  same  year  the  Blana  steam- 
boat reached  Amherst  in  twenty -four 
hours  from  Rangoon,  arul  next  day 
ascended  the  river  Saluen  (or  Marta- 
ban)  to  Moulmein  in  three  hours  and 
a  half. 

From  hence  to  Praw  Tounghy,  or 
the  three  pagodas,  which  mark  the 
Siamese  frontier  in  this  quarter,  the 
direct  distance  is  ninety-four  miles, 
the  travelling  distance  134  milejs,  the 
country  consisting  mostly  of  jungle 
mixed  with  teak-trees,  some  of  a  good 
si  2e,  b  u  t  o  t  h  ers  stu  n  ted,  Th  e  b  u  rface 
b  undulating  and  hilly,  but  not  moun- 
tainous I  the  population  thinly  scat- 
tered^ but  abounding  with  herds  of 
elephants.  Among  some  cocoon nt 
trees  is  the  source  of  the  Yavboo 
Keownj  the  water  of  which  boils  up 
from  the  bottom  of  a  circular  rocky 
basin.  Its  action  has  petrified  the 
adjacent  soil,  and  all  the  betel-nut 
trees  in  its  vicinity  have  perished.  At 
the  margin  the  thera>ometer  rose  to 
132°  Fahrenheit;  but  it  is  suppos* 
ed  lo  bo  much  hotter  towards  the 
centre,— (PuA/k  MS,  Documcni$,^c.) 

MouwGHca, — A  town  in  the  pro- 


¥tnce  of  Allahabad,  situated  on  a 
small  bund  or  lake,  iweniy-one  miles 
RN.W,  from  Teary  ;  lat.  25*^  1'  N., 
Ion.  78^  40' 

Mount  Djllv*— A  hill  in  the  Ma^ 
Itibar  province,  which  is  separated 
f r o  m  t  he  m  ai  n  land  by  sal  t^ w  ater  creek  , 
and  forms  a  remarkable  promontory 
and  sea-mark,  possessing  a  most  ex- 
tensive view.  The  native  name  is 
Yishy  Malay,  but  our  seamen  call  h 
Mount  Dilly  ;  lat.  12°  ^  N,,  Ion,  75** 
Iff'  The  beach  here  forms  a  pro- 
jecting point  lo  the  south-w^est,  and 
embraces  the  whole  mountain.  On 
the  extremity  of  this  poini  is  a  rocky 
hill,  bet>arated  from  the  range  by  a  ra- 
vine, on  which  stands  a  square  fort 
with  two  bastions  towards  the  west, 
and  an  enclosed  high  tower  towards 
the  north-east.  The  rock  round  frpm 
the  N*W,  iQ  the  S.W.  is  steep,  ami 
washed  by  the  surf  at  the  base ;  the 
upper  part  forms  a  smooth  ^laci«  on 
all  sides.  From  the  lop  ol  Mount 
DUly  peak,  which  was  a  principal 
Btation  in  CoL  Lambton's  survey, 
Cananorc  may  be  distinctly  seen, — 
{CqL  Lumbton^  ^c.) 

Moij:nt  Mora  a,      A  remarkable 

Eeak  in  Northern  Hindoaian,  near  the 
ead  of  the  Ganges,  elevated  23,792 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  lat, 
30^51'  N.,  Ion.  78^  E. 

Moor  A  FILLY  (MutapaH)*  — A 
town  situated  at  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  Northern  Circars ;  lat- 
15°  S8'N,,Ion.  80^  W  A  con- 
siderable coasting  trade  is  carried  on 
from  hence  in  crafl  navigated  by  the 
natives. 

McjuTZA* — A  town  in  the  kingdom 
of  Ava,  situated  on  the  banks  of  a 
large  lake  ormoraas,  twenty-iwo  miles 
N,W.  from  Umerapooraj  lat»22^3'N, 
loo.  96^  E. 

Mow  f  Mao). — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Allahabad,  ceded  by  the  na- 
bob of  Oudein  )80i,  qi  which  period 
it  was  a  town  of  considerable  com- 
merce I  lat,  25°  57'  N.,  Ion.  83°  37'  E., 
fifty-three  miles  N*E,  from  Benarea^ 

Mow  fMaoJ^ — A  town  in  the  pro- 
viacQ  of  Allahabad,  situated  about 
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ptveotyHiU  milcB  S,  W,  from  Bennres^ 
»Dd  th«  Mont  ofa  cbier  of  the  Singh- 
rMWi  tribe  1  ku  g4«  3^      Ion.  UP 

^Mo*  /  Mm}^ — A  town  in  the  pro- 
tiBit  of  Mftlwa,  ten  miles  soiith  of 
lywre,  mud  f ,01  {)  feel  above  the  level 
« the  Rca  I  kt,  22"  33'  N.,  Jon.  75"" 
j*v  K,    In  I8g0  this  wnsnot  a  town, 
l*tit  merely  d  hxge  cantonoient,  aitu- 
ijl*a  cm  «  conkar  eminence,  environed 
by  itrdluii  of  watcr^  and  resting  on 
«  tmck-groutid  of  monnttiins,  wnich 
^itvnd  to  the  Nerbudda,  while  ano- 
ihcr  Hdge  of  hi  Us  to  the  north  sepa- 
^tci  the  valley  from  that  of  Indore* 
rfn  !8fO  the  Inrge  force  at  this  place 
'^'^ai  not  regularly  housed,  and  the 
ffiixture  of  tents  with  temporary  huts 
^nd  small  bungalows  gave  the  scene 
m  very  animated  and  miHtary  charac- 
ter*   At  Mow  there  is  a  permanent 
brigade  stationed,  and  another  at 
Neemutch  towards  Odeypoor,  con- 
necting the  grand  cantonments  at  the 
city  of  Ajmeer  with  Molwa  and  Gu- 
jerat.     In  1822  the  barracks  here 
were  completed^  and  a  considerable 
fortreat  was  erecting.    In  1824  the 
civil  and  military  establish  men  t^^  were 
transferred  to  Bombay, 

Mow,  as  a  military  cantonment,  is 
of  great  importance,  as  the  troops  sta- 
tioned here  are  alike  convenient  to 
Western  Malwa,  South  Eajpootana, 
imd  the  eastern  frontier  of  Gujerat, 
Its  diitonce  through  the  latter  is  not 
more  than  300  miles  from  Bombay ; 
from  Sural,  bv  the  Soneghur  paw, 
about  iOO  miles;  and  from  Broach 
Cwhence  it  is  supplied  with  stores) 
the  distance  U  —  miles ;  and  m 
lieavy  substancet  can  be  carried  more 
than  half  tho  way  by  water,— 

Mow, — A  small  town  and  ghurry 
in  the  province  of  Allahabad,  Iwenty- 
«lx  miles  west  from  Jettpoor;  lat, 
30'  K.,  Ion.  W  T  E. 

MowAB**-A  town  in  the  province 
•of  Bahar,  district  of  Tirhoot,  thirty- 
^even  miles  cast  from  Patna;  lat.  25° 
^4^  N.,  Ion,  g5^  W 

MowAu.— A  Ironticr  village  be- 


longing to  J^rpoor,  in  the  province 
of  Agra,  This  place  has  a  large  mud 
fortress^  and  on  a  hill  about  two 
miles  distant  is  another,  and  appa- 
rently a  more  considerable  castle. 
Indeed,  until  lately  a  fort  in  this  (quar- 
ter of  HindoBtan  was  as  necessary  to 
the  husbandman  as  a  barn  in  England. 

MoYAua  RiVEH. — ^A  rapid  moun* 
tarn  stream  {impassable  during  the 
rains  for  a  great  part  of  its  courae] 
which  rises  in  the  Western  Ghauti, 
between  Malabar  and  Coimbaloor^ 
and  joins  the  Bhavani  near  a  small 
village  named  Poon^ur. 

MotEEN* — A  town  of  India  beyond 
the  Ganges,  situated  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Irawady  river,  in  the  Cast 
Shan  country,  tnirty-five  miles  to  the 
south-west  from  Bhanmo,  or  Bamoo ; 
lat,  24°  N.,  Ion,  96^  4tf  E. 

MaiwoKAif. — A  hill  village  in  Ar- 
racaji,  not  far  from  Talak,  principally 
inhabited  by  mountaineer  Kayns, 
whose  language,  dress,  and  maun  era 
differ  essentially  from  those  of  the 
plains^  The  females  make  a  particii- 
larly  grotesque  ap|icarance,  from  the 
peenliftrity  of  tneir  dress,  and  the 
extraordinary  manner  in  which  their 
faces  are  tattooed,  giving  to  the  face 
the  semblance  of  being  covered  by  a 
mask, 

MucEUNDaA. — A  village  in  thepro* 
vince  of  Malwa  about  twenty-eight 
miles  a.S.E.  from  Kotah;  lat,  ^4* 
m  N.,  Ion.  75^  65'  E.  Thb  place 
Btauds  in  a  valky,  nearly  circular, 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  diameter, 
and  surrounded  by  steep  hills,  and 
only  accessible  by  an  opening  to  the 
south  and  another  to  the  north,  each 
defended  by  a  wall  and  gate ;  but  the 
latter  in  1819  was  in  ruins.  There 
IS  also  an  old  fort  above  the  village^ 
the  whole  belonging  to  the  Kotah 
raja,  who  keeps  a  garrison  here. 
Muckundra  is  the  only  pass  within 
many  miles,  through  a  ridge  of  moun^ 
tains  that  extend  east  and  west,  se* 
parating  the  province  of  Malwa  from 
Harowty,  a  country  of  the  Hara  tribe, 
in  Ajmeer,   The  road  from  Horowty 
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winds  among  low  liUb,  with  scarcely 
any  percepiible  lucent. — (FuSktrioHt 

Mlxsundgunoe  f  Mtimnthganjj ^ 
village  in  the  province  of  Bahur^ 
district  of  Ramghur,  114  miles  S,  by 
E.  from  Potna  ;  lat.  23°  57' N.,  Ion. 
85*  25'  E,  Considerable  qiinntilics 
of  iron  ore  are  obtained  bv  smeUiag 
m  black  sand  found  in  ihe  mountain 
torrents,  about  fiflecn  miles  SiE,  of 
Horary  baugh. 

MncicwANPOOR/^  Mncwan^uraJ. — 
A  district  in  Northern  Hmdostaii, 
belonging  to  the  Nepaideiie,  formerly 
mnch  more  extensive^  but  now  Urn  it- 
cd  to  the  tract  immediately  south  of 
the  Nepali  I  va!lt?y  and  San  Cosi  river. 
One  half  of  Muckwanpoor  is  in  the 
level  country  called  the  Tcrriani,  and 
in  its  physical  aspect  exactly  resem- 
bles  the  low  country  of  Moning, 
Saptari,  and  Mahatari,  the  whole  twit 
beinf;  abont  twenty  milea  in  breadth  ♦ 
In  this  space  there  ore  a  few  acat- 
tcred  small  hills  and  much  poor  land, 
overgrown  with  trees  and  bushes  of 
little  value ;  but  there  is  also  a  large 
proportion  of  rich  land,  and  on  tlie 
whole  the  noil  is  much  better  than 
that  of  the  British  territories  imme- 
diately adjacent.  Its  productions  are 
nearly  the  aame  as  the  northern  parts 
of  Purneah,  except  that  being  less 
cultivated  there  are  more  wild  beasts, 
especiallv   elephants    and  rhinoce- 
roses.   The  breed  of  the  former  is 
uncommonly  bad,  and  it  has  been 
remarked  that  each  of  them  has  a  toe 
on  some  of  its  feet  very  much  length- 
ened^ which  gives  the  foot  an  un- 
seemly appearance*    Before  the  con- 
quest of  this  tract  by  the  Gorkhas, 
the  natiTe  petty  rajas,  being  much 
afraid  of  their  neighbours,  did  not 
encourage  the  clearing  of  the  low 
land,  but  on  the  contrary  fostered 
the  jutiglesj  and  contented  tb  cm  selves 
in  a  great  measure  with  the  natural 
productions  of  the  forests,  the  timber, 
elephants,  and  [>asture.    Even  then, 
however,  many  rich  spots  were  occu- 
pied and  rendered  productive;  but 
they  were  so  concealed  in  the  depths 
of  the  foreit  as  to  copq  little  under 


inspflction.  The  Oorkhas,  more  con* 
fident  in  their  own  strength,  have 
cleared  much  of  the  country,  and 
are  able  to  export  conBiderable  quan- 
tities of  grain  ;  but  much  remains  still 
to  be  done.  The  tobacco  produced 
is  said  to  be  of  an  excellent  ffavour^ 
and  the  raising  of  the  reddish  cotton^ 
wool  on  the  incre^ise^  The  climate 
is  infi'rior  in  point  of  salubrity  to  that 
of  the  contiguous  British  provinces, 
but  seems  entirely  owing  to  its  being 
less  cleared  and  cidtivatcd. 

Bounding  the  plain  above-mention* 
ed  to  the  north  is  a  region  of  nearly 
equal  width,  extending  from  the 
Gunduck  to  the  Conki,  but  only  a 
portion  of  it  can  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  Muckwanpoon  This 
consists  of  sniaH  hills  rising  in  grada- 
tions towards  the  north,  and  watered 
by  small  rivers  issuing  from  the 
aont hern  face  of  the  lofty  mountains 
to  which  these  hills  gradually  unites 
In  many  places  they  arc  rocky,  and 
abound  with  incrustations  formed  by 
the  depositions  of  calcareous  matter ; 
but  it  IS  said  there  are  not  any  ei- 
uvise  found  of  marine  animals.  The 
calcareous  matter  has  formed  itself 
into  crusts  covering  the  surface  of 
the  rocks,  or  has  assumed  the  form 
of  lichens  and  similar  plants  that  it 
has  covered.  The  hills  on  both  sides 
abound  with  pines,  and  this  is  the 
most  convenient  quarter  from  whence 
to  procure  them.  The  most  remark- 
able places  of  strength  are  the  fort  of 
Muckwanpoor,  where  the  rajas  for- 
merly dwelt  j  Harriapoor  commanding 
the  Bogtnutty ;]  Seedly  and  Cheesa- 
pany,  commandingtwo  passes  through 
the  Lama  Bangra  mountains ;  and 
Chaynpoor  on  the  San  Cosi;  but 
in  the  whole  district  there  is  not  one 
considerable  town  or  mine  of  im- 
portance* At  Hethaura,  Seedly,  and 
Bcccbiaco  customs  arc  collected,  but 
they  are  not' marts  for  goods,  which 
are  principally  exchanged  at  the 
markets  on  the  plain* 

The  population  on  the  plains  con- 
sists principally  of  the  Tbaru  and 
Daniwar  castes^  the  chief  tribe  on  the 
hills  being  the  Murmi.  About  the 
dk0^rent  forts  are  some  Eajpocts^ 
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many  of  the  spurious  breeti  named 
Khm,  a  great  number  of  M»gars,  and 
but  few  KirauU.  The  iuhHbitants 
of  the  Terriani  or  low  con  ti cry  en- 
tirely resemble  In  their  circumstances, 
language,  dret^s,  persons,  and  cualDtna, 
the  HindooH  of  the  iiortherii  portions 
of  Bahar.  The  peasantry  are  ex- 
tremely nasty,  and  apparently  indU 
gent.  Their  huts  are  small,  dirty, 
and  very  ill  calcubCed  to  keep  out 
the  cold  wrnda  of  the  winter  ^teason, 
while  their  clothing  consists  of  some 
cotton  rags,  neither  bleached,  dyed, 
or  apparently  washed.  They  are 
ft  small  hard-favoured  people,  and 
by  no  means  fairer  than  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Bengal,  who  arc  compara- 
tively in  better  circumstances ;  yet 
these  miserable  tribes  have  filenty  of 
spare  land  and  pay  few  taxes. 

According  to  native  traditions,  a 
Khetri  dynasty  wan  established  at 
Garsamaran  (the  ruins  of  what  are 
still  visible]  in  AJ).  1089,  which  ter- 
minated  about  1315,  in  consequence 
of  tlie  progress  made  by  the  Maho- 
medan  kings  of  Delhi,  then  a  warlike 
race,  A  new  dynasty  of  Rejpoots 
wucceedcd  in  the  tract  now  called 
Muck  wan  poor,  the  most  remarkable 
of  whom  was  Raja  Lohanga,  who 
subdued  and  expelled  so  many  of  the 
petty  chiefs  that  he  became  para* 
mount  over  a  Inr^e  portion  of  the 
country  now  fornung  tlie  Nepnuleiie 
e  upire.  After  his  death  the  kingdom 
being  greatly  weakened  hy  treachery 
and  internal  dissensions,  it  was  re- 
duced to  confined  limits,  although 
the  Mahomedans  for  many  yearji  sub- 
seouent  to  the  conijuest  of  Btngal, 
did  not  take  possession  of  the  tract 
at  present  forming  the  northern  por- 
tions of  the  Sarun,  Tirhoot,  and  Pur- 
neah  districts.  This  occurred  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  in  17**3  Goorgheen  Khun,  the 
Nabob  Meer  Cossiui's  Armenian  gc- 
neraly  endeavoured  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  by  an  attempt 
on  tlie  fortress  of  Muckwanpoor,  but 
did  no t  succeed.  After  the  ftii I u re  of 
the  expedition  against  Ncpaul  under 
Captain  Kin  loch,  in  17t>5,  that  officer 
waji  employed  to  reduce  the  Terriaui 


of  Muckwanpoor,  for  the  purpose  of 
reimbursing  the  expenses  of  the  war ; 
but  after  retaining  the  Terriani  and 
making  the  collections  for  two  years, 
it  was  given  np  to  the  Gorkha  raja 
of  Ncpaul,  who  had  entabhsihed  his 
atithority  over  Muckwanpoor  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  raja. 

After  the  termination  of  the  Ne- 
paulese  war  in  1815,  the  British 
government  {in  pursuance  of  the 
general  hystem  of  reiloring  the  exil- 
ed hill  chiefs  to  stidi  ^tcrritorie?i 
conquered  from  the  Corkhas  as  might 
not  be  necessary  or  expedient  to 
retain)  determined  to  effect  the  res* 
to  rat  ion  of  the  ardent  ruling  family 
in  the  person  of  Raja  Oodce  Pertuub 
Singh  ^  its  legitimate  representative. 
This  young  nmn  and  his  brother,  with 
some  faithful  retainers,  had  residetl 
for  several  years  within  the  British 
district  of  Bettiah,  where  they  suli- 
sistcd  on  the  produce  of  a  village 
ran  ted  them  by  Raja  Beer  Kishwar 
Singh.  In  process  of  time,  by  the 
extinction  of  I  he  other  branches  of 
the  family  amon^  whom  the  Muck- 
wanpoor principality  had  been  divided. 
Raja  Oodee  Pertuub  had  become 
heir  to  the  whole  inheritance,  which 
originally  comprehended  the  lower 
ranges  of  hills  from  the  Gunduck 
eastward  to  the  Teesta,  including 
the  Terriani  or  low-land  of  Muck- 
wanpoor, and  part  of  that  belonging 
to  Morung-  When  war  with  the 
Gorkha  ily nasty  commenced,  Raja 
Oodee  Pertaub  was  encouraged  to 
raise  a  corps  of  Kirauts,  and  to  exert 
himself  in  any  way  calculated  to  pro* 
mote  the  attainment  of  the  conunon 
object ;  but  owing  to  the  long  period 
of  time  that  had  elapsed  smce  km 
ancestors  were  deprived  of  the  so- 
vereignty, no  beneficial  consequence 
of  any  importance  resulted.  The  res- 
toration therefore  of  this  chief  to 
any  portion  of  his  territory  was  not 
obligatory^  but  as  the  failure  of  his 
exertions  were  more  owing  to  events 
which  he  could  not  control,  than  to 
any  deficiency  of  zeal,  the  Brftiah 
eovernment  was  disposed  to  admit 
his  claim  to  consideration,  nnd  to 
grant  him  a  tract  of  the  low  country 
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BufficicTit  to  majixtftin  him  in  decency 
and  comilvrt  t  and  in  b  political  point 
of  view  It  appearetl  desifiibli;  to  es- 
tablish a  friendly  nnd  independent 
power  between  the  British  territories 
and  ihoae  of  NepauL  The  arrange- 
tnents  rdating  to  thi^t  ej^tvbUahment 
vfert  in  progress  in  1816,  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  owing  to 
the  pertinacity  of  the  Cork  ha  nego- 
ciators  they  never  were  completed,^ — 
(F*  Buehanaji,    Public  jMS,  Docu- 

MvcEvtA^fooR.  —  A  fortress  in 
Northern  Hindostan,  the  capital  of 
the  preceding  district,  situated  on  a 
liigh  hili  about  jievetiteen  miles  south 
from  Catinandoo  i  iat.  27^  527'  N,,  bn. 
85°  1'  E,  It  In  a  place  of  consider- 
fible  strength,  and  held  of  iuiportance 
by  the  Nepaulese,  as  its  possession 
commands  a  large  portion  of  the 
Xerriani.  In  I7i*^.  when  the  Gork- 
baa  were  hard  pressed  by  the  Chinese 
army  from  Tibet,  the  regent  and 
pome  of  the  principal  ehiefji  deposited 
ft  great  part  of  their  most  valuable 
property  in  this  stronghold. — (JTirA- 
pairick,  tf-c.) 

MtiDOEE. — A  small  village  in  the 
Cujerat  peninsula,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hunn»  about  ten  miles 
B,E.  from  Juggeih  or  Dwaraca*  This 
strange  morass  {the  Runn),  viewed 
from  hence  at  a  distance,  appears 
covered  with  water,  but  when  ap* 
proachedi  the  deception  is  discover^ 
ed  to  proceed  from  a  thick  coat  of 
salt  as  white  as  snow. 

MtfDDcscHua.'-*A  fortress  in  the 
province  of  Bejapoor,  district  of 
Con  can,  eighty  miles  S^S.E.  from 
Bombay,  and  ten  miles  E,S.E,  from 
Fort  Victoria* 

MtJDCBffatiua. — A  town  in  thepro^ 
▼ince  of  Lahore,  thirty  nnles  N.N.E. 
from  Bela^poor  ;  lat.  31°  W  Ion. 
76^  58' E  ,  6,168  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea, 

MiJDfiuL  fMudgidaJ, —  A  small 
district  in  the  province  of  Bejapoor, 
situated  to  the  south  of  the  Krisfanaj 
being  comprehended  between  that 
river  and  the  To<>mbudra*   Us  sur- 


faec  is  for  the  most  part  undulating^ 
with  little  cultivation,  and  naked  of 
trees,  except  occasional ly  a  tract  of 
thin  baubool  jungle.  The  southern 
portion,  however^  h  hilly,  and  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  inhabitanta 
in  were  mostly  collected  within 
walled  villages,  built  chieily  of  stone 
but  thinly  cultivated.  This  tract  be- 
longs partly  to  the  Nizam  and  partly 
to  the  British  government ;  but  ita 
geography  has  not  yet  been  accurate- 
ly delineated.  Mudgul  is  a  consider^ 
able  town  belonging  to  the  NiKam  j 
stands  in  lat.  liP  /  N.,  bn.  7f*^ 
Ek,  fifty-five  miles  north  from  Bija- 
nagiif.  It  was  ravaged  by  the  Ma-^ 
homedans  so  early  as  A,D>  l^\2, 
during  the  reign  of  the  Delhi  em- 
peror. Alia  udDecn. — {Fui/aHon,4-(^.) 

MvDHEsun  TeiiFJ.E, — A  temple  in 
Northern  Hhidof^tan,  thirty-twa  milea 
N.E.  from  Serinagur  ;  lat.  30^  37'  N., 
lon.7»''  IV 

MlJGAKAYAEANA  CoTAV,  — A  vil- 
lage in  the  province  of  Mysore,  dis- 
trict of  Hagaiwadi ;  lat,  13^  8'  N.,  Ion. 
76°  58'  E,  During  the  war  of  1/96 
it  was  besieged  for  two  months  by  « 
force  consisting  of  2,006  of  Purserani 
Bhow's  Maharattas,  with  one  cannon, 
which  they  fired  several  times,  but  they 
never  uucceeded  in  hitting  the  place* 
In  A.D.  l^OOit  contained  about  200 
houses,  and  was  fortified  with  a  mud 
wall, 

MuGHs. — See  AanACAN. 

Muoaoo. — A  fortified  post  in  the 
province  of  Lahore,  district  of  Mun- 
dt,  twenty-seven  miles  E.RE.  from 
Belaspoor;  lat.  2 P  SO'  N.,  Ion.  7r 
15' E. 

MuHBAGAONi— A  small  town  In 
Northern  Hindostan,  district  of  Ku- 
maon,  sixteen  miles  S.S.W.  from  Al- 
mora ;  lat.  29^  25'       Ion,  79^  ^  E. 

MuHUL. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Lahore,  twenty-five  miles  N.N.E. 
from  Belaspoor ;  fat.  3P  40'  N,  Ion. 
76^  WE, 

MuicaAVA. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ajmeer,  about  thirty-five 
miles  N,W.  from  the  city  of  Ajmeer. 
This  place  is  remarkable  in  Upper 
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Himlostan  for  the  6ncness  of  lis 
miirble,  much  of  the  white  bebg 
Iran  sported  to  distant  places.  The 
grain,  however,  would  be  confl'rdered 
coflrsc  in  Europe,  and  won  Id  not  suit 
the  statuary ,^ — (Jea,  Fratcr,  ^c) 

MuKsii, — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Matwa,  pergnnnah  of  Jonknr, 
which  in  18^0  belonged  to  Sindia, 
and  contained  ^00  houses.^ — {MaU 

MuETiNATH. — ThcNarayani  rtTer 
(a  can  tributary  s^tream  to  the  Gun- 
duck)  rises  near  the  perennial  ^now, 
from  ibe  warm  sources  of  Muktiiifith, 
a  celebrated  place  of  Hindoo  pil- 
grimage in  Northern  HincJoatan,  si- 
tualed  in  lat.  ^  N.,  Ion.  83*  18' 
E*,  about  eighty  mites  north  of  the 
frontiers  of  the  Gorucpoor  district. 
The  usual  love  of  fable  naa  multiplied 
these  fiourcen  to  1,000  in  nuiiiber, 
but  an  intelligent  native,  who  had 
visited  the  place,  reduces  them  to 
aeven,  the  most  remarkable  being  the 
Agmicoond,  or  fire  springy  which  is 
in  a  temple  where  it  isaues  from 
among  sttouetj,  accompanied  by  a  Bam e 
that  riscB  a  few  inches,  and  although 
not  copious,  h  eoutioual  The  water 
falls  ini  mediately  into  an  ell  or  ciatern 
about  two  feet  wide^  and  the  whole 
appears  from  description  entirely  to 
resemble  that  of  Seetacoond  in  Chrt- 
tagon^;  that  is  to  say,  the  water  luis 
tio  connexion  with  a  subterraneous 
hre,  the  tiamft  being  occa^ioued  by 
the  comlnistion  of  an  inflammable  air 
isKuing  from  the  crevices  of  a  rock, 
over  which  the  waiter  luis  been  arti- 
ficially conducted,-^  Buchanan^ 

MuLAREE, — ^A  vilUige  in  Northern 
Hindotitan,  Kitnaled  on  llie  left  side 
of  the  Dauli  river,  twenty-two  miles 
cast  from  BlmdrinEitlL  tent  pie ;  lat^  30^ 
40^  N.,  Ion.  5e'  K,  lO^JO  feet 
above  the  kvd  of  tlie  sea, 

MilLAY^^E» — A  larg^e  'Tillage  in  the 
province  of  Oude,  fifty  miles  N,W* 
from  Lueknow  i  Int.  2T  3'  N,,  Ion, 
SO^SO'E,  The  iidnvbitantij  art-  nu- 
TOcrou.s,  but  the  place  h  mean  and 
irregular,  conRisiing  almost  entirely 
of  myd  huts. 


MutCAPOoa,— A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bejapoorj  forty-seven  miles 
west  from  Merritch  ;  lat.  16^  54'  N„ 
Ion.  74'  6'  E, 

MuLcHA^n  Kalanuy. — A  small 
building  for  the  aceommodation  of 
travellers  in  the  province  of  Mooltan, 
district  of  Tatta,  ten  miles  east  from 
Corachie ;  lat.  24°  50^  N.,  Ion.  G7^ 
The  surrounding  country  ii 
a  hard  sandy  soil^  boimtied  by  rocky 
hills  to  the  norih,  and  covered  witK 
dusters  of  the  milk  bush,  a  shrub 
called  lye  by  the  Sindees^and  n  small 
prickly  shrub,  the  whole  abounding 
with  hares,  jackals,  and  partridges. 
At  this  place  there  is  some  good 
water.  Five  milea  further  on^  ap- 
proaching Tatta,  there  is  a  choultry 
erected  by  Hajee  Omar,  and  near  to 
it  a  well  of  cstcellent  water  140  feet 
deep^dugto  supply  travellers,  an  act  of 
charity  duly  estimated  in  this  parched 
and  sultry  r^on*  The  country  alt 
round  this  choultry  is  so  hard,  and 
the  water  so  remote  from  the  surface, 
that  the  labourers  must  for  a  long 
time  have  been  supplied  with  water 
brought  from  a  distance,  before  they 
could  rc^ch  that  they  were  in  search 
ot— {Smithy  Ma^Jieid, 

MuLHABA  f  MuIahnraJ.'^A  town 
in  the  province  of  Allahabad,  ten 
mileM  north  from  Chatterpoor  i  laL 
e4^34'  N.,  ion,  7^  IS'  K 

MuLHAaGutra.^A  town  in  the 
province  of  Malwa,  si  i  teen  mi  let 
north  from  Mundessor;  lat,  fi"  I  J' 
N.,  Ion.  75^  3'  K 

MntKAWAaooB,  —  A  town  and 
small  district  in  the  province  of  My- 
aore>  forty*one  miles  N»N*E.  from 
Chitteldfoog  ;  lat.  14^  41' N,,  Ion. 
70°  50'  E*  The  tract  of  country  in 
this  vicinity  is  still  remarkably  ill- 
delineated  in  the  best  maps, 

MuLKAN. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Lahore,  ninety-five  miles  S.S.W, 
from  the  city  of  Lahore;  lal.30°27' 
N.,  Ion,  73°  13'  £L 

MuLKATooB. — A  fortified  town  in 
the  province  of  Berar,  thirty  mile^ 
south  from  Boo rhnn poor  ;  lat.  SO"  52* 
N^  Ion,  7fl°  ^  K 


MuLLAHPOOm  f  Mulapnr),  —  A 
town  ill  the  provbcc  of  Ou Je^  sixty- 
one  milM  N\N,B.  from  Lucktiow ; 
lat.^Ml'N*.  Ion.  8P  11' E. 

Mltllai- — The  northernmost  town 
of  Afi^hanistati,  sitimted  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Abba  Seen  river  with 
the  Indus;  lat.  34^  57' N.,  Ian,  7^ 
4r  E. 

MiTLtAiR,— A  town  ifi  the  province 
of  Delhi,  thirty  miles  W.S.W,  from 
Sirhiml ;  lat,  32*  IW  N.,  !on.  JS**  5» 
K 

Mu^^LANGUR.' — A  small  subdivliiion 
of  the  Hyileriabad  province,  situ  ited 
to  the  north -east  of  the  eitpitul.  The 
town  of  Mulhmgur,  from  whi(.*h  this 
tract  Uetiv^eii  its  miine,  stands  in  Int, 
IS^  N.,  Ion,  79**  18'  E,f  seventy- 
seven  miles  N,E.  from  Hyderubad. 

MnM,Ao*,^A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gujcrat,  shly  nrilcs  E.  by 
N.  from  Cttiiibay  ;  lat.  N„  Ion, 

73*=  42*  E, 

Mu  LLi  o  A  im  (  MaligramaJ.  —  A 
town  nnd  strong  fortress  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Candeish,  situated  on  the 
river  Moosy  just  above  it!i  conAuencc 
with  the  Gjrna,  seventy-five  miles 
N,W.  frotn  AurungBbftd;  lat- 21*^31' 
N.,  Ion,  74'='  36'  E. 

The  inner  fort  »l  this  place  is  a 
square  of  SJoO  feet,  with  u  round 
tower  u  each  corner,  and  anothec  in 
the  centre  of  each  face,  e?tcept  the 
eastern  one,  in  which  are  gates  with 
two  towers,  on  a  wall  advanced  sixty 
feet  from  the  body  of  the  place.  The 
walls  are  fifty  feet  high  and  sixteen 
broad ;  the  ditch  twenty-four  feet 
broad,  nod  from  twelve  to  ttt^uty-*iTX 
deep,  which  runs  att  round,  forty-five 
feet  from  the  curtain,  the  inner  wall 
of  which  la  carried  sixteen  feet  above 
the  soil,  and  a  strong  terriieed  htahling 
figainst  it  forms  two  tiers  of  loop- 
holes, through  a  five -feet  wall,  com- 
manding the  ditch  and  outwork/^. 
The  outer  wall,  of  Htone  and  liuie»  is 
washed  by  the  Moosy  on  the  western 
side,  und  stands  forty  feet  froni  the 
ditch  I  but  at  other  parts  more  than 
three  tknes  that  distance.  On  the 
east,  where  it  is  of  mud,  there  is  a 
second  much  out  of  repair;  and  on 
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the  north  where  the  ditch  is  potsed, 
and  also  at  the  ninth  and  la^^t  gate- 
way, a  double  wall  est  ten  da  nearly  to 
the  western  cornerj  of  about  twenty 
feet  hi^h  and  twelve  broad,  covering 
the  centre  or  paga  wail  entirely  frou* 
view. 

Such  a  strong-hold  is  |>roof  against 
aU  irregular  approache^^,  nnd  the  rock 
on  which  Mulhgaum  stands  being  un- 
favourable to  mining,  the  fort,  if  pro- 
perly defended,  is  capable  of  a  very 
protracted  resistance*  Durmg  the 
war  of  iHld  it  was  besieged  by  i 
British  detachment,  when  an  attempt 
was  insvde,  in  the  month  of  May,  to 
carry  it  by  lilorm,  which  failed,  with 
the  ios?»  of  three  officers  killed,  two 
wounded,  and  eighty  nsen  killed  and 
wounded.  On  the  Uth  of  the  en- 
duing Jnne  the  grand  m*tgajEine  of 
the  fort  blew  up*  carrying  away  die 
works  between  the  two  lowers  of  the 
inner  fort  to  the  right  of  the  gate- 
way from  their  foundations,  and  the 
survivors  of  the  garrison  surrendered 
on  the  14th* — {Ftihlic  Journah^  ^c.) 

MtrNAAR. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Malabar,  fiftv^two  miles  S,E.  from 
Calicut;  lat.  ir  58' N.,  Ion.  76*  3o' 
E. 

MuKADAw.— A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Mulwa,  which  in  1820  con- 
tained 200  houses,  and  belonged  lo 
the  raja  of  Dewas, 

MttNAssA. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Ajmeer,  which  in  J82f>  contained 
1,(1^10  houses  and  a  good  bazar;  lat* 
24^  29'  N.,  Ion.  75''  15^  E.,  1440  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  be- 
longs to  Hoi  car,  and  is  the  head  of 
fifty-six  villages  in  the  Rampoora 
pergunnah.—l  iVf aMm ,  ^e, ) 

MuNOAT-TA.— A  small  town  of  100 
houses  in  the  province  of  ^lalwa^  si- 
tviated  on  the  south  side  of  an  island 
jq  the  Nerbudda,  and  famed  for  the 
sanctity  of  its  pagoda ;  lat,  22*^1 4'  N,j 
Ion,  W  17'  E,  The  Nerbudda  here 
is  coniucd  between  rocks,  and  not 
more  than  100  yards  broad,  but  very 
dcepi  Abont  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  to  the  eastward  is  ikghiiut,  lAhich 
becomes  fordabJe  in  January  dr  Fe- 
bruary, but  never  easily,  owing  to 
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the  rapidity  of  Ure  streftm  md  ttie 
large  rounii  Clones  m  channeL 

The  bland  of  Muudatta  is  a  hltl 
of  moderate  height,  and  was  formerJy 
fortified,  but  there  are  now  only  the 
maains  bf  n  few  gate  way  a  and  old 
p^dBfif  all  covered  with  jungle. 
The  town  stanils  on  the  slope  of  the 
litlL  The  neighbouring  country  ccn- 
^sts  of  a  succession  of  low  hills, 
deep  ravines,  and  water-courses,  the 
TvJioEe  covered  with  high  thick  fa- 
rests,  which  for  seven  or  eiglit  miles 
from  the  river  are  only  pdjssable  on 
foot.  The  pa*;oda  here  i^  dedicated 
to  Siva  or  Mahadeva,  and  ^buut 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  further  east 
h  the  Rock  of  Sacrifice,  whence  de- 
votees project  themselves  durinp  the 
feast  of  the  Cartic  Jhattra,— (j^^W- 

MiTsnAwuu — A  small  town  in  the 
province  of  Malwa,  seventeen  rniles 
N*W.  from  Maheidpoor;  Int.  !?3^  3a' 
N.,  Ion.  7^°  ^'  E,  In  1820  it  con- 
tained houses,  and  along  with 
the  pcrgunnuh  was  the  property  of 
GhufToor  Khan^  having  been  granted 
to  him  as  a  jaghlre  by  the  British  go- 
vernment. It  then  yielded  a  revenue 
of  7*^*^^^  rupees. — (Alfdcotm,  ifc.) 

ML:^NDEBitt. — A  towo  and  diiilrict 
in  the  province  of  Cabiilj  seventy- 
four  miies  east  from  the  city  of  Ca- 
bill ;  lat.  34^  1  V  N.,  (on.  70^  3S'  E. 
By  Abul  Faze!  in  158^  the  district  k 
dctjcribed  as  follows.  **  Tooman 
Munderar  abounds  with  monkies. 
Here  the  rtvers  Alishunn  and  Alingar 
unite  their  streams,  and  disembof^e 
themselves  into  the  river  Baran.  The 
river  Chugansenu,  after  ptming 
through  the  north-east  quarter,  en- 
lera  Kuttore*  Revenue  of  Too  maun 
Munderar  26,84,880  dams."  At  the 
town  of  Munderar  the  waters  of  the 
Alingar  join  the  Cabul  river.  The 
first- mentioned  stream  flows  down  a 
valley,  at  the  upper  part  of  which 
t  wo  others  join  and  form  a  figure  like 
the  letter  Y;  the  eastern  branch  is 
named  the  Alingar,  and  the  western 
the  Aiitihnng.  —  (Eiphimtonvt  AM 

MaK£>£ssoft. — A  large  district  in 


the  province  of  Malwa^  situated  ra- 
wards  the  western  extremity,  and 
intersected  by  the  Chuuibuf  river. 
The  city  of  Mundessor  lies  in  lat.  24^ 
W  N.,  Ion.  73**  8'  E,,  eighty  miles  N. W. 
from  Oojein,  The  interior  is  in  a 
ruinous  condition,  but  ibe  walls  and 
gateways  are  still  good.  The  fort  i& 
a  square  of  nearly  120  yards,  and 
sufficiently  elevated  to  command  the 
country.  In  18^0  it  contained  about 
3,000  housijs  and  belonged  to  Sindia, 
In  1818  the  treaty  between  Holcar 
and  the  Bntitih  government  was 
signed  h^v^^^iMttMnif  ^c.) 

MuNui. — 'A  small  district  thu5 
named  in  tkte  province  of  Lahore, 
situated  to  the  south  of  Cooloo, 
which  it  i«(  £aid  to  excel  in  fertility. 
According  to  native  report  it  contidns 
one  mine  of  iron  and  another  of 
culinary  salt  (probably  impure  rock- 
salt),  vihich  yield  the  raja  1,60,000  ru- 
pees per  anniuu ;  besides  which  he 
receives  a  land  revenue  of  about  the 
same  amount.  The  chief's  name  in 
1810  waslswari  Sen,  and  his  capital, 
Mundi,  was  then  reckoned  to  contain 
about  1,000  houses.  Camaulghur, 
situated  on  a  hill  towards  the  south- 
em  frontier,  is  reckoned  a  stroni; 
place.  In  1890  Mr.  Moorcroft*s  party 
was  stopped  by  a  Scik  Sirdar,  nho  re^ 
fused  them  leave  to  proceed  to  Cooloo 
without  permission  from  Runjeet 
Singh.— (i'V  Btichnnmi^  ^c) 

MpNBtAH  fur  Afundda),~A  di- 
vision of  the  province  of  Gundwuna 
formerly  subject  to  Nagpoor,  but  since 
1818  comprehended  in  the  British 
diNtrict  of  Gnrrah  Mundlah.  It  ia 
mtuated  principally  to  the  north  of 
the  Ncrbudda  river,  which  pa^sei* 
through  it,  and  reaches  to  within  w 
short  distance  of  its  source  at  Omer- 
kuntuc.  The  capital  stands  in  Zat. 
^£°42^N.,  lon^Sr  lo5  miles 

N»N.E,  from  Nogpoor, 

The  town  and  fort  of  Mundlah  are 
separated  by  an  artificial  ditch,  but 
taken  collectively  they  form  an  equi- 
lateral triangle.  Two  sides  of  this 
are  washed  by  the  Nerbudda,  which 
makes  a  sudden  change  of  course  at 
the  apex  formed  by  the  fort,  opposite 


to  which  it  receives  the  accession  of 
a  9nmU  i^treant  named  the  Bunjar. 
The  foriJtm  therefore  is  situated  on 
an  talfliid  in  the  Pverbuddo,  which  tilii 
the  ditch,  it  being  only  passable  by  a 
nafrow  cauiieway  at  the  eo^itern  ex- 
tremiiy.  The  north  side  of  the  town, 
or  base  of  the  triangle,  is  a  straight  line 
of  works,  connecting  the  bstnk  of  the 
fiver  before  and  after  its  abrupt  turn. 
The  principal  entrance  of  the  town  ia 
in  the  centre  of  this  wall,  which  con*- 
tains  at  frequent  intervals  ihe  usual 
flanking  defences  of  round  towers. 

Such  was  the  description  of  Mund^ 
Itth  in  [SIS,  when  it  wns  one  of  the 
Nagpoor  raja's  btrotigeat  fortresses, 
and  taken  by  assault  by  a  detachment 
under  General  Marshall,  with  much 
slaughter  on  the  part  of  the  besieged* 
In  both  town  and  fort  were 

going  rapidly  to  decay,  the  wliolt;  in* 
terior  of  the  first  having  alrendy  he- 
come  a  heap  of  ruins.  In  IJ/t*  the 
death  of  the  Mundlah  raju  iiiJuced 
Moodhajee  B  boons  la  to  attempt  the 
c:onques!)t  of  this  principality,  but  it 
ifc-as  not  acquired  until  ]7*Sh,  when, 
aloDg  with  nearly  the  whole  of  Gurrah 
and  the  v<illey  of  the  Nerbudda^  it 
eanie  under  the  Nagpoor  state^  Tez- 
ghur  and  Mundlah  were  given  up  by 
the  Maharattn  chief  of  f^augur  in  re- 
cti ni  pen  se  for  aid  afforded  afjninst 
Ameer  Khan.  —  {Biucker^  Moiont^j 
Jetikint^  S-c.) 

Mur^DtAYEtt. — 4  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Agra,  N.W»  of  the  Chumbul 
river,  and  seventy-five  miles  S.W,  of 
the  city  of  Agra  j  lat,  iifi''  20*  N.,  lon» 
77''  T  E.  In  A.D.  Um,  when  Ahul 
Fttzcl  compiled  the  Aj  een  Acberry, 
this  was  a  town  of  considerable  im- 
portance. 

Mi^NDLEVsiR.— A  E-mail  town  in 
the  province  of  Malwa,  aitujited  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Nerbudda,  five 
miles  east  from  Mhyshwar;  lat.  2^ 
10'  N.,  ion,  30'  The  adjacent 
country  is  elevated  696  feet  al>ove  the 
level  of  the  sea,  but  is  ],ti3^  feet 
below  the  Jaum  Ghaut*  There  is  a 
ferry  acro^^s  the  Herbudda,  the  chan- 
nci  of  which  ia  here  much  broken  by 
rock>i,  and  may  be  forded  in  the  dry 


season.  Even  in  the  montli  of  March 
there  is  rarely  more  than  three  feet 
of  wnter.  The  town  is  surrounded 
bj  a  mud  Willi,  and  has  a  small  well- 
built  fort  of  masonry*  Mundlcysir 
being  the  grand  commercial  and  mi- 
litary thorough  fare  between  Uiiul  Li- 
st an  Proper  and  the  Deccan,  a  can- 
tonment was  formed  here  in  iHlrt, 
which  is  still  occupied  by  a  small  de- 
tachment. On  a  rocky  hillock  about 
a  mile  to  the  north,  several  clusters 
of  ba^ltie  columns  are  seen  rising  to 
the  height  of  four  or  five  feet  above 
the  suHace  of  the  soiL — {Maii^dm, 
Fittlfirtmt,  cf  r*) 

MirNUotru,-^A  small  town  in  the 
province  of  Delhi,  diirty-four  miles 
south  from  Hurdwar  f  lat,  :a9°  SIT  N*, 
Ion.  7^""  i;'E, 

MuNPEAH. — A  seaport  town  in  the 
province  of  Cutch,  thirty-two  miles 
south  from  Bhooj ;  lat.  4?  N., 
Ion.  69*  55'  E. 

Mt'NEAK* — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Agra,  twenty- six  mil&s  south  from 
the  city  of  Agra ;  hit.  36^  4!>'  N*,  Ion* 

MuNEEMAJBA.— A  town  iu  the  pro- 
vince of  Delhi,  twenty-five  miles 
E.N.E.  from  Sirhindj  lat.  30**  41' N., 
Ion.  7fi'*  4a'  E, 

MuKCAi*  (MaHgfth). — A  town  in 
tJie  province  of  Hyderabad^  which 
together  with  the  pergunnah  has  long 
been  attached  to  Hyderaliad ;  lat.  1 7^ 
4'  N.,  Ion.  79*  48^  E.,  eighty-fuur 
miles  south  by  east  from  Hyderabad 
city. 

Mltnodoo. — A  small  and  nibcrabla 
town  in  the  province  of  Arracan,  si- 
tuated on  the  line  of  march  from 
Chittagong  to  the  cnpitHl,  from  which 
it  is  lhirty-fii!t  miles  N,W.;  !at.  W 
W  N„  lon.^t^^o'E.  In  1827  a  new 
road  was  constructing  through  this 
place,  from  Chittagong  town  to  the 
firilish  cantomnents  at  Akyab  in  Ar- 
racan,  to  pmA  eastward  of  the  Wel- 
ladong  and  westward  of  the  Mungdoo 
mountains,  to  Myoo  river,  where  a 
flotilla  is  always  stationed  which  can 
transport  troons  to  Akyab  in  two 
Itoiu^s*    The  plains  about  this  place 
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are  almost  destltiite  of  inhabitants, 
and  if  the  road?*  were  improved 
might  be  peopled  from  Chittagong. 

MtTNGowLEE*  A  eonsiderahia 
walled  village  in  the  province  and  dis- 
trict of  Bcjapoor,  fifteen  miles  travel 
Jing  distance  S-S,W.  from  the  dty  of 
that  name»  It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Brabminsj  and  bm  several  small  Hin- 
doo temples  in  the  neighbourhood. — 

Mu^auL  f  MangnlaJ.  —  A  small 
lordship  in  Northern  Hindoittan,  situ- 
ated between  the  Sutuleje  and  Jum- 
na, and  consiating  of  a  few  villages  in 
the  nortb-eastern  comer  of  Cahlore, 
which  in  19T5  yielded  to  the  proprie- 
tor only  300  rupecsi  after  deduct]  ag 
2QQ  rupees  paid  to  Cahlore  as  the 
superior  power. 

Mitjfcu  LOU  ERIE* — A  town  in  the 
NortheraCircarajdifjtrictofGuiitoor, 
situated  about  twdve  miles  N,E,  from 
the  town  of  Guatoor,  This  is  a  place 
of  some  commerce  and  neatly  built, 
the  principal  street  being  wide,  and 
the  dwellings  striped  red  and  white. 
It  stands  at  the  ba^e  of  a  high  moun- 
tain, on  the  acclivity  of  which  abovit 
half  way  up  is  a  pagoda  of  high  re- 
puted sanctity.  Another  temple  has 
been  erected  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
with  a  gateway  of  twelve  stones  about 
ICO  feet  in  height,  resembling  the 
great  works  of  a  similar  dcseHption 
in  Southern  Hindostan,  but  distin- 
guished by  its  slender  obelisk  form 
and  greater  simpiicity  of  style. 

A  town  in  the  province  of  Bejapoor, 
fortified  with  a  stone  wall  ;  lat.  1 7'^ 
31' N.,  Ion.  75^  SH'E,,  sixteen  miies 
S.E.  from  Punderpoor. 

Mltnghowlee. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Malwa,  thirty-one  miles  N.E, 
from  Seronge;  lat.  24^j24'r*7.,Ion.77''E. 

MuNGtJtHAOT  f umitgula  hata^  a 
Jfouriikmg  market  J. — A  considerable 
inland  trading  town  in  the  province 
of  Bengal,  diHirict  of  Ruiigpoor, 
twenty  miles  north  from  the  capital ; 
lat  5iK  N.,  Ion.  2(y  E.  This 
place  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the 
burlah  river,  which  .separates  Rung- 


poor  from  Cooch  Bahar*  The  houses 
are  uncommonly  good,  the  street* 
spacious,  and  the  whole  town  has  a 
superior  appearance  when  compared 
with  those  in  the  vicinity.  On  the 
river  are  numerous  boats  of  great 
burthen.  Coarse  cottons  are  the  sta- 
ple commodity,  and  Mungulhaut  fur- 
nishes a  considerable  part  of  the 
return  cargo  carried  annually  by  the 
Boo  tan  caravan  from  Rungpoor. — 
{CapL  Turner,  4c.) 

Mt/NIPOOR  fM^nipura^  ike  iown 
of  femehj. — A  town  of  India  east  of 
the  Ganges,  and  formerly  the  capital 
of  the  Cassay  countrv ;  lat, 
N,,  Ion.  94°  30'  E.  This  town  was 
captured  by  the  Birmans  in  1774, 
and  with  the  district  attached,  re- 
mained Lributary  until  the  peace  of 
Yandaboo  in  1825,  when  the  Burmese 
government  not  only  acknowledged 
the  complete  independence  of  A^isam 
and  Cachar,  but  also  of  Munlpoor. 
This  last  fortunate  circnmMance  for 
the  Munipooreans,  originated  from  the 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Yandaboo^  re- 
ferring to  Muni  poor,  having  been 
more  distinctly  and  fully  worded  in 
the  Burmese  than  in  the  English  ver- 
sion of  the  treaty. 

From  Banksandy  on  the  frontiers 
of  Siihet  to  Muni  poor,  the  road  run» 
generally  through  raages  of  low  hills 
and  thick  jungle,  interypersed  with 
Na|a  villageB  at  great  distances  from 
each  other ;  but  some  of  the  Khai- 
bund  range  of  mountains  are  sup- 
posed to  attain  the  elevation  of  4,000 
feet  above  the  plains  of  Cachar.  One 
of  the  principal  villages,  named  Kala- 
naga,  and  perched  on  one  of  the 
lofticLit  peaks,  contains  sixty  houses 
and  300  inhabitants  of  the  Naga  tribe, 
that  of  Komberoon  from  500  to  600 
inhabitants.  Many  Btreams  are  cross- 
ed, deep  and  rapid,  but  none  that  are 
navigable. 

The  amphitheatre  in  which  Muni- 
poor  stands  varies  from  twenty  to 
thirty  miles  in  length,  and  from  ten  to 
twelve  in  width.  A  broad  causeway, 
now  overgrown  with  jungle,  still  leads 
from  the  base  of  the  hills.  It  is  wa- 
tered  by  nnmy  streams  which  rise  in 
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the  Kills  lo  the  north,  and  flowing  in 
a  southerly  direction »  after warJs  Mi 
into  the  Ningti  or  Khyndowain,  the 
wcatcrn  branch  of  the  Irawady.  The 
whole  valley  of  Muni  poor  is  now  co- 
vered with  grass  jimgle,  or  extensive 
flwainps ;  but  small  hills  are  inter- 
spersed, and  numeroua  clumps  of 
trees  mark  the  sites  of  former  villTigea. 
The  principal  entrances  from  Ava  are 
by  the  Kubber  pergunnah ;  one  lies 
through  a  defile  south  of  Munipoor ; 
the  other  crosses  an  extensive  range 
of  hills  inhabited  by  Nagaa. 

The  spot  called  Munipoor  (18^0) 
prc&enta  few  vestig^es  indicative  of  its 
ever  having  been  a  metropolis.  Two 
broad  and  deep  ditches  enclose  two 
areas,  the  inner  of  which  was  formerly 
occupied  by  its  rajas  and  their  fami- 
lies, the  outer  by  their  officers  and 
dependents ;  but  of  their  dwellings  no 
traces  remain,  the  only  ruins  now 
perceptible  being  those  of  some 
small  brick  temples.  The  richness 
of  the  surrounding  soil  is  manifested 
by  the  luxuriance  of  the  graft;;,  and 
the  abundant  supply  of  water. 

In  June  1825,  after  the  main  body 
of  the  Burmese  formerlv  stationed  in 
Munipoor  had  retreated  to  the  south, 
Lieut.  Pembcrton,  accompanied  by 
Raja  Giimbheer  Singh  and  five  hun- 
dred fot towers,  after  surmounting 
many  obstacles,  succeeded  in  pene- 
trating through  the  Noga  country  to 
this  place  ;  but  such  was  the  scarcity 
of  food  that  the  raja  was  obliged  to 
return  with  all  speed  to  Cachnr,  leav- 
ing 300  men  in  Muninoor,  who  with 
difficulty  kept  themselves  alive  until 
the  ensuing  harvest.  The  weakest 
part  of  tlie  British  frontier  towards 
Ava  is  on  the  side  of  Munipoor, 
which  may  be  easily  invaded  by  the 
Keynduem  river  or  by  land,  there 
being  a  practicable  carriage  road  of 
twenty-seven  stages  of  about  twelve 
miles  each  from  Ava  to  Munipoor, 
by  which  route  the  Burmese  invasions 
of  Cassay  always  took  place.  We 
shall  in  consequence  be  reluctantly 
obliged  to  connect  ourselves  more 
closely  with  this  petty  and  miserable 
state,  which  we  have  by  accident  res- 
cued from  the  diabolicml  iway  o  *he 


Burmesn* — {PMw  MS^  D&ctimeftii^ 

MuN'jEBABAD.  —  A  viUa^  in  the 
province  of  Mysore,  division  of  Bul- 
lum,  seventy  miles  N*W^  from  Serin* 
gapatam  ;  lat.  lit"  55'  N,,  Ion,  75*53' 

MiiNVAwua, — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Mafwa,  situated  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Maun  river,  thirty^four 
miles  N.W*  bv  from  Mhysir;  lat^ 
2r  13'  N.,  Ion,  75*'  10'  It  has  a 
fine  stone  ghurry,  and  in  IS^O  con- 
tained 400  houfies,  and  belonged  to 
the  raja  of  Amjerah, — (MaUoim^^c,) 

Mu^foHua, — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ajmeer,  division  of  IJarrow- 
tec,  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  and 
defended  by  a  ghurry  of  masonry. 
In  18^0  it  contamed  about  4,000  in* 
habitants.  At  this  place  there  is  att 
annual  fair  for  horned  cattle,  which 
are  brought  from  a  preat  distance, 
the  average  number  being  from  }S,000 
to  15,000, 

MuNTA. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Aurungabad,  thirty-four  miles  S,E, 
from  Jalna;  lat,  19**  41^  N..  Ion.  70* 
37'  E, 

MuEDANA.  — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Candcish,  situated  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Nerbudda^  twelve 
miles  east  from  Mundlej'sir.  In  1 H2Q 
it  belonged  to  Ilolcar,  and  contained 
200  houses. 

MiTRKAf!  — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Allahabad,  fourteen  miles  E.N.E, 
from  Callinjer ;  lat,  35*  SJ/ N.,  Ion, 
80^  43^  E, 

MuBGONG. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Agra,  ten  miles  south  trotn 
Kalpee  ;  lat.  25^  59^  N,.  Ion.  79°45'E, 

Mt'BGoat.^A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bejapoor,  twenty-ojne  miles 
north  from  Dafwar;  lat,  15°  SS'N.j 
Ion,  75°  6'  E. 

Mt^aiCHOM, — ^A  small  village  in 
Bootau,  situated  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Tehintchieu  river,  forty -five  miles 
south  from  Tassisndon  ;  lat,  £7^  4' 
Ion.  Sr  35'  E.  In  1 783  this  place 
consisted  of  only  twenty-four  houses^ 
but  of  a  superior  construction  to  the 
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generality  of  BoDtaii  Jwclliocs.  Tbey 
are  built  of  stone  cemented  by  clny^ 
of  a  aqimriali  form,  but  the  walls  mr- 
rowing  from  tbe  faun  tint  ion  to  tbe 
top-  The  roof  is  supported  clear  of 
the  walls,  and  is  coinposed  of  fir 
boards  placed  lengthways  on  rros^ 
beams  and  joists  of  fir,  and  confined 
t»y  large  etionea  |jhiced  on  the  top. 
The  lower  patt  of  tbe  house  iicconi- 
modotes  bogs,  cows,  nsid  other  am* 
mnh  I  tbe  first  atory  h  occupied  by 
Ibe  fitmily,  tind  ascended  by  a  ladder^ 
Murichotn  occupies  a  Bpot  of  even 
(ground  on  the  top  of  a  niountrntn, 
nml  has  much  cultivated  land  in  the 
vicinity.  The  fanners  level  the  ground 
they  cultivate  in  the  hi  opes  of  the 
hills  by  cutting  it  into  shelves,  form- 
ing beds  of  such  size  m  the  slopes 
will  admit*  The  native  cinnamon^ 
known  in  Bengal  cookery  by  the 
name  of  tczpautj  ^ows  abundantly 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  the 
season  there  are  plenty  of  strawber- 
ries, raspberries,  and  peaches.  The 
country  surrounding  Murichom  is 
much  infested  by  a  small  fly,  which 
draws  blood  with  q  proboscii^,  and 
leaves  behind  a  small  bli?iter  full  of 
black  contaminated  blood,  which 
festers  and  causes  much  initation. — 
(Capt.  l^ntevy  i5^c.) 

MuaaAuii*^A  large  village  in  the 
Carnatic,  containing  a  Hindoo  tem- 
ple, and  several  choultries  situated 
on  the  liij^h  road  to  Hunusseratn, 
along  the  southern  rocky  coast  of 
the  Marawa  division,  district  of  Ma* 
dura,  about  twenty-four  miles  travel- 
ling tlistance  5>E.by  E.  from  Ramnad* 

Mt;faoNG,^A  small  town  in  the 
province  of  Agra,  seven  miles  by 
W,from  Kalpee;  lat,  2^  4'  N,,  Ion, 

Musir"  RivEii,— A  river  of  the 
Deccan  which  has  its  souree  at  the 
Anantghur  pagoda^  forty'three  miles 
west  of  H3'<lcrabad,  from  whence  it 
flows  in  a  south -easterly  direct  ion 
past  that  city,  and  after  a  course  of 
}H0  iuiic!i,  windings  included,  falls 
into  tlve  Krishna  near  Tangada, 

MltstapiiabaUp  —  A  ^^an^ule ruble 


Scik  town  in  the  province  of  Delln^ 
iitunted  almut  104  miles  north  froiu 
the  city  of  Delhi;  laL  30*  JO'  R, 
Ion.  J?""  fi'K 

Mt^STAFlf  ANA6t7R.  ^  ScC  CoNDA- 
riLLV* 

MLTtTUWc— A  town  in  Tibet,  si- 
tuated near  the  supposed  source  of 
the  Guiiduck;  kt.  29°  5j2' N.,  Jon. 
Hli^  *V  The  Mustuug  raja  is  a 
Blioo tea  chief,  who  In  1802  was  tri- 
burary  to  the  Gorkha  dynasty  of  Ne- 
paul ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  since  that  date  the  Gorkhas  have 
been  compelled  to  cede  both  Mas- 
ting and  Kheroo  lo  the  Chines, — 
(F.  Buchmmn,  ^  t^.) 

MtTTCHERSDTTA  f  maU^ahatiS^  tkff 
Juh  market), — A  town  in  the  [iro- 
vinceof  Oude,  forty-one  miles  N,  by 
W,  from  Lucknow  ;  lat.  2T  24' 
Ion,  80»  30'  E, 

Mute  one. — A  small  town  in  the 
Mysore  raja*s  territories,  which  in 
IHOO  contained  about  200  houses; 
bi.  13°  39'  N.,  Ion.  76°  25^  E.  At 
ibis  place  there  is  a  manufacture  of 
the  glass  used  for  making  the 
rings  worn  by  native  women  round 
their  wristH.  It  is  very  coarse  and 
opaque,  and  is  of  five  colours:  black, 
green,  red,  blue,  and  yellow.  All  the 
materials  are  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood,  and  great  quantities  of  the 
glass  is  brought  by  the  bangry  (ring) 
m  ak  ers  t  o  the  westward .  I>u  ri  ng  th  e 
hot  season  soda  is  found  in  tbe  form 
of  a  white  efflorescence  on  the  ad- 
jacent sandy  fields.  The  European 
glass  is  considered  by  the  ring  ma- 
nufacturers as  useless  as  our  cast 
iron ;  for  neither  of  these  substances 
is  in  a  state  upon  which  the  fires  of 
the  natives  can  have  any  eflect*^ — 
(Fi  Biichanati^  ^c.) 

Mil  f  OB  u  a,  —  (Muiig/tarJ.  —  A 
town  in  the  province  of  Oude,  dis- 
trict of  Gorucpoor,  sixteen  mi  less 
west  from  the  town  of  Gorucpoor ; 
lat,  26^  4ry  N.,  Ion.       4'  E. 

MuTTnA. — See  Mathura, 

Mti  z AFFEitv AG  UR.* — A  town  in  the 
province  of  Delhi,  district  of  Saha- 
runpour,  sixty  njilcs  N*E»  from 
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dty  of  Delhi ;  )«C.  gU"  ^?  N*,  bn. 
77°  40'  E,  This  in  a  populous  town 
with  two  considerable  bti^ars,  &  large 
proportion  of  brick  bLiil  JiDgs^  and  nn 
oM  fort. 

M  r  z  1 ITE  n  4  B A  D  Musafar-abad J, 
— A  division  of  the  Lahore  province, 
situated  to  the  east  of  Puckel)%  in- 
h»bitcd  by  the  Bumbas  and  Ciikkn», 
both  Mahomedan  tribes.  The  former 
arc  under  two  or  three  chiefs,  styled 
nijft5,the  principal  of  whom  resides  at 
Muzifferabad.  Their  territories  con- 
sist of  difficult  passes,  vast  moun- 
tains, and  denize  forest*,  yet  they 
form  the  only  communication  be- 
tiveen  Cabul  and  Cashmere 

The  town  of  Muzifferabad  (I at.  34* 
35'  N.,  Ion,  73^  45'  E.,  sixty-three 
miles  west  from  Cashmere  city"),  when 
visited  by  Mr.  Foster  in  1783,  was 
small  but  populous}  and  was  then 
the  residence  of  a  chief  named  SuU 
tun  M  ah  mood.  The  face  of  the  sur- 
roimding  country  exhibits  a  con- 
tinued view  of  mountains,  on  the 
sides  of  tvhich  cultivated  patches  of 
ground  are  scen^  and  Eicattercd  ham- 
lets of  three  or  four  cottages.  The 
inhabiciints  of  the  tract,  named 
Bumbns,  are  Mahomednns  of  an 
Afghan  origin,  and  usually  at  va- 
riance with  the  Cashmerians,  who 
are  their  nearest  neighbours.  The 
Ki^hengungH  river  runs  to  the  west 
of  ihis  town,  with  a  course  nearly 
S-W,,  and  falls  into  the  Jhjlum, 
among  the  mountains  at  the  heyd  of 
the  Punjab,  A  common  mode  of 
passing  the  river  here  is  on  an  in- 
flated sheep  or  dog'a-skln,  which  sup* 
ports  the  head  and  breast  of  the  pas- 
senger, while  it  is  impelled  and 
l^uided  by  the  motion  of  his  legs. 
The  road  between  Cashmere  and 
Muzifferabad,  which  is  half  way  to 
the  IndnSj  tends  to  the  sontb-west, 
and  leads  over  a  country  covered 
with  mountains  intersected  by  deep 
vallres.— (J^'ot/^r,  E/pkinUone,  Ulh 
Register,  ^c.) 

MLTZtfFFEBFooB. — A  town  iu  the 
province  of  Bubar,  district  of  Tir- 
hoot,  about  thirty-five  miles  N.N.E. 
from  Patna.   It  ii  the  capital  of  the 


diktrict,  and  head-iiuarteri  of  th<t 
judge,  collector^  and  iheir  civil  esta* 
blishmcnts^. 

MttzttHEATiKiaA, — A  peak  on  the 
second  range  of  hills  in  Northern 
Hindostan^  situated  in  a  direction 
north-east  from  Deyrah  ;  lat,  3(f  W 
N,  It  attains  a  btfight  of  G,nm  feet 
above  ihe  level  of  the  sea,  and 
with  regard  to  vegetable  geography, 
600  feet  of  elevation  is  reckoned 
equivalent  to  one  degree  of  latitude. 
This  spot  has  been  recommended  m 
an  eligible  ait  nation  for  a  botatif 
garden,  and  also  as  an  asykim  for 
European  invalids,  being  at  no  great 
distance  from  Delhi^  Merut,  and  Sa- 
harunpoor.  In  1827  specimens  of 
rhubarb  and  acorus  calamus,  from 
plants  reared  on  the  Muzurea  Tebba, 
were  exhibited  in  Calcutta.— (Jfir- 
dicai  TraniQcimntt  4"^.) 

Myconda, — A  town  in  the  Mysore 
province,  twenty  miles  N«W.  from 
Chitteldroog  J  lat\  14^  16'  N,,  Ion.  7^ 
13'  E,  The  fort  of  Myconda  iei 
reckoned  of  iniportance,  being  st- 
luatcd  at  the  entrance  of  a  pass  from 
the  westward  into  the  valley  of 
Chitieldroog, 

M¥ER,— A  large  and  meanly  built 
town,  surrounded  by  a  mud  wa IT,  in 
the  province  of  Allahabad,  about 
sixty  miles  S.  by  E,  from  Callinger ; 
lat-  "^4^  ir  N„  Ion,  Br  W  E,  This 
place  belongs  to  an  independent  chief- 
tain, who  rcsidea  in  a  small  but 
strong  fort  close  to  the  town^  and 
possesses  a  tract  of  country  extend- 
ing from  the  territory  of  the  Nagonc 
chief  to  a  village  called  Tack  a,  where 
the  dominions  of  the  Nagpoor  raja 
formerly  commenced, 

MrKESATH, — A  village  in  Bniisfi 
Martaban,  f^ituated  on  the  Uttran 
river,  where  its  inland  navigation 
terminates*  In  1826  Siamese  troops 
were  found  posted  here. 

MvMATCHUft. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bejapoor,  situated  among 
the  Western  Ghauts  bordering  the 
Con  can,  forty-eight  miles  N.W,  from 
Colaponr;  lat.  I7''1(KN,,  Ion.  73* 
53'  E. 
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dntrict  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  si- 
tuated priiict^mliy  between  the  twen- 
ty-fourth and  twenty-fifltl  degrees 
of  north  Jatitiide,  To  the  north  ii  is 
boumicd  by  the  Gar  row  mountairiit 
tind  district  of  Rungpoor  i  on  the 
fouth  by  Dacca  Jelalpoor  j  to  the 
«a!^t  it  has  Stihet  und  Tipcrah  ;  uikI 
on  the  west  Eajc&bjihy  iiad  Din  age- 
poor. 

This  district  i*  of  more  receivt 
formation  than  the  aJjucent  fiscal 
and  police  divisiionH,  on  which  ac- 
canal  it  underwent  no  separate  men- 
luraiion  in  17^K  hut  in  1801  it  was 
auppospil  by  Mr,  Ci'isp  to  compre- 
hend 6J00  square  miles.  It  ifi  in* 
lersected  throughout  its  whole  ex- 
tent by  the  great  river  Bmhmaputrf^ 
tind  the  innumerable  streams  flowing 
into  it ;  and  the  surrace  of  the  coun- 
try being  low  and  fldt,  it  is,  during 
tlic  height  of  the  floods,  nearly  sub- 
|iiergc<(.  It  is  subdivided  into  ninteen 
pergunnahii  and  six  (uppas,  in  all 
twenty-five  local  divif^ion^.  The  soil 
is  nevertbetesa  very  fertile,  and  pro- 
dnt'ea  !arge  <juantttics  of  coarse  rice 
and  mustard,  which  ore  the  staple 
comnioditieii.  The  cultivation ,  in- 
land commerce,  and  genera!  condi* 
Hon  of  llic  conntry,  have  greatly  im- 
proved since  the  decennial  isett lament 
of  the  land  revenue,  afterwards  ren- 
dered perpetual;  yet  in  IWOI  it  was 
computed  by  tlie  t  ol  lector  that  one- 
fourth  of  its  whole  area  reniiiined  in 
B  state  of  nature.  In  17****  the  conn- 
try  near  Bygon harry,  now  thickly  in- 
habited, WiiH  a  complete  wasvtc,  the 
baiint  of  wild  beasts  and  river  pirates, 
who  infested  the  Brahmaputra  for  a 
circuit  of  100  mUea,  Raja  Rsjj  Siugh, 
of  Unsung  in  Mymuniiingh,  befiides 
bis  estates  within  the  British  domi- 
nions, possesses  a  small  independent 
territory  beyond  the  hills.  In  1^14 
the  amount  of  the  jnmma  or  land 
assessment  to  the  revetiiie  was 
7,57*550  rupees.  In  18^1  there  were 
thirty  distinct  estates  that  paid  di- 
rect into  the  government  treasury 
)eaa  than  four  annas  (sixpence)  each, 
ami  1,483  that  paid  lesH  than  eighty- 
0n« rwps*^         The  principal  town* 


are  NusHtabad,  Bygonbarry,  Seraje* 
yunge,  Bokoiiagor,  and  Caugmary, 
tho  fir^i  natned  after  the  J  ate  nabub 
of  Dacca. 

There  are  not  any  regular  seminar 
ries  in  the  Mymunsingli  districl  for 
teaching  the  Mahomcdan  law,  but 
there  are  two  or  three  schools  in 
each  pergunnah  for  instriKtion  in 
Hindoo  learning,  where  scholars  are 
taught  gratuitously,  it  being  deemed 
disgraceful  to  receive  money  for  in* 
struction.  In  I^QI  the  total  popu* 
latian  was  estiinated  bv  Mr,  Cnsp  at 
1,300,000  persons,  aiid  in  \H2l  th« 
majority  of  the  inhahitiint's  were  Ma* 
homedans  in  the  proportion  of  five 
to  two  Hindoos.--(CVw/?j  i>,  Scoti^ 

DtK'UiHtiiigj  (Jc.) 

M IT X PACT,  —  An  elevated  tables 
land  in  the  province  «f  Gundwana 
and  division  of  Kumhhulpoor,  but 
which  has  not  yet  been  mupletely 
explored,  indeed,  ha^  only  been  dis- 
covered within  these  few  years.  I'he 
height  of  this  phueau  is  still  un- 
known, but  is  said  to  be  so  consi- 
derable as  to  affect  the  temperature. 
Its  surface  [iresents  a  w  ide  eK  pause 
of  forest  and  jungle  rarely  disturbed 
by  man,  contatoin;^  some  wild  ant* 
mals  hitherto  bu^  rarely  seen  by 
Europeans.  One  of  these  is  the 
gaour,  a  oon-descrint  of  the  bos 
tribe,  niarked  by  the  peculiarities 
that  disf  ingutsh  the  hi^on. 

The  height  of  this  animal  from  the 
hoof  to  the  withers  exceeds  eighteeti 
hands,  and  length  from  the  tip  of 
the  nose  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail 
twelve  feet.  The  i'onn  of  the  head 
and  horns  resemble  those  of  an  Eng* 
lish  bull  I  the  colour  dark  brown,  but 
owing  to  the  fineness  and  density  of 
its  coat  looks  a  shining  bliick,  i'he 
gaour  is  very  muscularj  and  has 
great  width  of  chest  and  quarters, 
and  it3i  legs  being  short  in  proportion 
to  the  bulk  of  its  body,  gives  it  the 
a^ypearance  of  inmieiise  strength.  Its 
distinctive  character  from  others  of 
the  bovine  race,  is  a  thick  and  eleva- 
ted spinous  ridgu  which  extends  in 
the  form  of  an  art  h  from  the  cod 
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of  ihe  cervical  vertebrw  to  half  way 
down  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  the  eleva- 
tion over  the  iihouldcrs  being  nearly 
Beven  inches  above  the  line  of  the 
spine,  ^hefe  the  ridge  gnidyally  ier> 
tiiin^ites.  At  a  distance  this  ridge 
hm  the  appearance  of  the  hump  on 
bullocks,  but  instead  of  He^h  it  ta 
formed  of  spin  on  s  processes^  It  h 
gregarious  going  in  henh,  and  in  de- 
fence of  it!*  young  it  is  said  by  the 
natives  to  be  ejstremety  fierce.  They 
do  not  all  mingle  with  the  wild 
buffaloe,  and  of  the  two  the  gaour 
h  uaquestionaNy  the  moBt  powerful 
aiiinial,  U&  haunts  on  the  Mynpaut 
are  in  the  deepest  jungles,  probably 
on  account  of  the  superior  verdure 
found  in  these  secluded  spotn^  and  it 
k  extremely  difficult  to  catch  them, 
or  Co  rear  them  after  they  are  caught. 
Although  Mynpant  be  its  principal 
habitation  gaoura  are  fref|u en tly  found 
in  other  districts,  and  have  been  kill- 
ed in  Ratnghur,  Pa]amow,aiid  Chuta 
Nagpoor. 

Another  inhabitant  of  this  table^ 
land  ifi  the  mirgee  or  uioii«c-deer, 
probably  from  the  form  of  its  head 
reifembling  that  of  a  inou^e,  Thi^ 
pretty  little  animal  is  the  ^malleiitt  of 
the  deer  specie.^  being  about  the  size 
of  n  full  grown  English  fox.  There 
h  another  remarkable  animal  called 
the  quyo,  which  i*  conjectured  to  be 
a  kind  of  wild  dog.  The  natives  say 
it  hunts  the  tiger  in  pack^^  but  this 
aeems  improbable.  The  pangolin  is 
also  occQfiionally  seen,  and  w  called 
the  diamond- rep  tile  by  the  natives 
on  account  of  the  shape  of  its 
scales;  there  are  also  a  great  va- 
riety of  snakes  and  ^erpcDts^  and 
among  others  the  boa-cons tr fetor. 

In  the  Mynpaut  and  other  forests 
In  this  quarter  of  Ifindostan,  a  large 
species  of  caterpillar  (the  bomhyx- 
piippia)  ia  found,  which  attaches'  it- 
«elf  principally  to  the  branches  of  the 
an  sun  (lermiruilia  a(uta  iormenioia) 
common  in  the  Indian  jungles,  and 
form?  a  cocoon  as  large  as  a  lurkey^s 
efg.  From  this  the  tusser  or  coarse 
(*iik  h  obtained  as  from  the  regular 
cocoon,  and  is  used  in  the  coarse 
silk  and  cotton  fabrics*   The  lac  in''- 


lect  also  aboundi,  and  iti  produce 
ia  a  principal  article  of  traffic.  It 
consists  of  two  kindsf;  one  containing 
much  colouring  mutter  (which  m  ia 
fact  the  insect  itself)  is^preJerred  for 
the  extraction  of  the  lac  dye,  the 
other  (which  h  the  nidus  of  the  in- 
sect) for  the  mannfacturc  of  stick 
lac.  That  found  on  the  butca-fron- 
dosa  yietds  the  largest  quantity  of 
colouring  matter,  —  (Medicai  Tmnt~ 
action*,  4t<^J) 

Mvo  Isle, — A  small  island  in  the 
Eastern  schm,  situated  in  the  Molucca 
passage,  which  sepii rates  Celebes 
from  Gilolo ;  lat,  P  :?3'  N,,  Ion.  1^ 
WE.     This  was  inhabited 

while  the  Portuguese  held  the  Mo- 
luccas ;  but  the  Dutch  expelled  the 
inhabitants  lest  it  should  become  con- 
venient for  the  smuggling  qf  spices. 

MvrAULGMUH, — ^A  hill-foH  in  the 
province  of  Bejapoor,  division  of 
Azimnagur,  about  fourteen  mile> 
W.byN.  from  Belgnum.  This  for* 
tres5,  now  deserted,  appears  to  have 
been  several  milc^  in  extent,  occupy- 
ing the  summit  of  a  \ofty  and  abrupt 
mountain,  scflrpcd  at  the  top  to  in- 
crease the  difficulty  of  ascent. 

My  SOL  bi^. — An  island  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  situated  about  the  se^ 
cond  degree  of  south  latitude,  mid- 
way between  the  large  islands  of 
Oeram  and  Paptia.  In  length  it  may 
he  estimated  at  fifty  mrles,  by  fifteen 
the  averairtf  breadth. 

On  the  east  coast  of  My  sol  is  the 
harbour  of  Ef  be,  fornied  by  a  small 
i«»hind  of  the  s^uue  name,  on  which 
fresh  water  may  be  procured  in  great 
abundance  without  any  risk  from  the 
winds,  as  the  harbour  is  perfectly 
land-locked.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
iii^lands  east  of  the  Molucca  passage, 
it  is  inhabited  cm  the  sea-coast  by 
Mahomedann,  commonly  called  Ma* 
lays,  and  inland  hy  the  aboriginal 
natives  or  Horaforas,  The  chiefs  of 
the  former  are  denominated  rajas, 
which  is  a  noted  Hindoo  title  on  con- 
tinemal  India* 

Birds  of  Paradise  arrive  here  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  ywr  in  flocks 
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from  the  eastwar^l,  and  EieCtling  on 
the  irees  are  cauglu  with  bird-liun.% 
The  bodies  arc  arterwarda  dried  with 
the  feathers  on,  ns  they  nre  Been  in 
Europe*  The  hlack  louri,  which  is  a 
very  scarce  bird^  may  alio  occa^tion- 
ally  be  purcho^^cd  here.  The  other 
articles  of  export  are  biche  dc  mar, 
imssoy  bark,  ambergris,  pearl peart 
oyf^ter-shells,  all  small  in  qunntity, 
and  slaves.  The  imports  are  coarse 
piece-good«,  cutlery,  beads,  iron  in 
bars,  china  ware,  lookiny-glasse^i,  and 
Ura«s-wire.  The  indnstrious  Chinese 
Fettled  at  Aniboyna  are  the  print-rpal 
traders,  but  the  whole  amount  is 
quite  insignificaot. — (Forreiiy  LabU- 
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f  MaheMhaMura,) 
A  large  proifince  in  the  south  of 
India,  dtuated  prineipaliy  between 
the  eleventh  and  fifteenth  degrees  of 
north  latittide,  and  now  surrounded 
by  the  British  territories  under  the 
Madras  presidency.  In  length  it  may 
be  estimated  at  210  miles,  by  140  the 
average  breadth.  The  whole  of  this 
country  is  enclosed  on  two  aides  by 
the  eastern  and  western  ghauts,  and 
conshts  of  an  ele\^ted  table-land  or 
plateau,  from  which  rise  many  lofty 
bills  and  clustem  of  hills,  containing 
the  sourees  of  nearly  all  the  rivers 
that  intersect  and  fertilize  the  low 
countries?.  Th  e  al  tilii  d  e  va  r i  e*  a t  d  i  f- 
ferent  places  ;  at  Peddiinfick  Durgum 
pass  barometrical  objiervation.-s  gave 
1,907  feet;  at  Baitamanc^iiium  S?,435 
feet ;  at  Bangalore  iJ,807  ;  at  i\  iirry- 
hur  1^1^31  ;  while  the  same  method 
of  measurement  assigns  to  Sivagunga, 
the  highest  mountain  in  Mysore,  an 
elevation  of  4,600  feet.  The  descent 
|)roceedmg  northward  is  very  per- 
cqrtible.  At  Sera,  on  the  high  ground 
near  to  the  Mahomed  an  manHoleum^ 
the  height  is  only  about  2,223  feet 
nbove  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  in  a 
distance  of  eighty-four  miles  gives  a 
declension  of  o84  feet.  The  climate 
of  this  elevated  region  is  temperate, 
and  healthy  to  a  degree  unknown  in 
any  other  tract  of  the  like  exteiH 


within  the  tropics.  The  monMOons 
or  boi&terous  periodical  rains,  which 
at  different  times  deluge  the  coasts 
of  Malabar  nnd  Coromandcl,  have 
their  force  broken  by  the  ghaut  moun- 
tains, and  spread  from  cither  side 
into  the  interior  in  frequent  shower*, 
which,  though  aomeiimca  heavy^  are 
seldom  of  long  continuance^  and  pre* 
serve  both  the  temperature  of  the 
climate  and  the  verdure  of  the  fields 
throughout  the  year. 

To  enter  the  Mysore  province 
there  nre  several  passes,  such  as  the 
Mugjjler,  the  Palicaud,  the  Amboor, 
the  Chizjcelhatty,  the  Changama,  and 
the  Attoor;  but  these  passes,  while 
they  facilitated  the  operations  of 
Hyder  when  invading  the  Carnatic 
from  the  Baramahal  valley,  offered 
no  similar  advantages  to  the  invaders 
of  his  country ;  for  a»  the  only  prac- 
ticable roads  then  united  in  Pahcauil 
which  leads  to  Ossoorj  he  had  but 
one  entrance  to  defei^d.  The  drooga 
or  hill  forts  in  this  province  are  very 
numerous,  and  of  a  peculiar  character^ 
the  sites  chosen  for  such  works  being 
generally  some  of  the  vast  rounded  and 
naked  masses  of  primitive  rock  seen  in 
every  direction  rising  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  table-land,  and  which,  aU 
though  of  a  steep  and  difficult  ascent, 
are  not  like  the  scarped  rocks  north 
of  t  h  e  Kris  h  na  wh  o!  ly  inaccesslbl  e.  I  n 
consequence  of  this  circumstance,  to 
complete  their  security,  it  has  usu- 
ally been  found  necessary  to  fortify 
them  with  successive  lines  of  works, 
carried  tier  above  tier  from  the  base 
to  the  summit. 

The  rock  that  forms  the  basis  of 
the  whole  coui^try  is  a  kind  of  enite, 
composed  for  the  moat  part  of  four  in*- 
grtjdieu  is,  q  u  art  fel  spar,  horn  ebl  end  e, 
and  mica.  Common  salt  occurs  in 
considerable  abundance  on  the  sur-* 
face  of  the  red  soil,  where  it  efflo- 
resces during  the  dry  sea^n^  Car- 
bonate of  soda  is  also  found,  espe- 
cially among  the  Chitteldroog  hills, 
but  considerably  mixed  with  common 
salt.  The  pritjcipal  rivers  are  the 
Cavery,  the  Toombudra,  the  Veda- 
Tfati,  the  Bbadri,  the  Arkanati,  the 
Penuar^  Palar,  and  Panmir ;  but^  cx- 
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cept  the  CaTcrj,  none  of  these  streams 
Bltmn  my  mngnitude  untrl  thej  hare 
qititted  die  limits  of  the  proTiuce, 
There  are  no  lakes  in  the  northern 
parta  of  Mvsore,  but  mnoy  large 
tankes  unci  nrtifietaL  reservoirsi  in  the 
high  gronnds.  The  liquid  in  these 
b^ing  rain-water  h  always  sweet,  and 
on  that  account  preferred  hy  the  na- 
tives to  that  of  wells,  whicK  is  fre- 
quently brackish.  At  Bangalore  in 
particular  there  are  several  welb  of 
what  the  natives  call  salt  water^  some 
of  them  hitualcd  close  to  others  that 
are  perfectly  fresh,  which  is  lo  be 
accounted  for  from  the  veriical  po- 
sition of  the  itrata. 

The  dominrons  of  the  Mysore  raja 
are  at  present  subdivided  into  three 
great  di^triets  or  subayenas,  called 
the  Patana  (or  Seringaptttoni),  the 
Nagara  (or  Bednorc),  and  the  Cha- 
traciil  (of  Chitteldroog)  subaycna;?. 
The  Patana  division  is  by  far  the 
largest,  and  contains  alone  a  greater 
extent  of  territory  than  was  origin  aHy 
Eiihjcct  to  the  raja'a  family.  !t  com- 
prehends ntnrty-one  subdivisions,  and 
wa^  originally  under  the  immediate 
injspection  of  the  dewan  or  prime 
niiuister.  In  addition  to  the  al>ovc 
territories,  since  his  connexion  ^  ith 
the  British  goveminenl  he  has  ac- 
quired the  Chitieldrooij  subayena^ 
containing  thirteen,  and  the  Nagara 
contnining  nineteen  subdi visions,  each 
iiupcrin tended  by  a  soubohdar.  The 
chief  towns  are  Seringapatam,  Ban- 
galore, Bednqre,  Chitteldroog^  and 
gera. 

From  the  remains  of  bed^  and 
other  signs,  the  Mysore  province  ap- 
pears at  some  remote  period  to  have 
been  in  a  much  higher  state  of  cul- 
tivation than  it  at  present  exhibits, 
although  it  h*ta  greatly  recovered  dur- 
ing the  long  tranquillity  it  has  enjoy- 
ed since  J  Extensive  tracts  are 
overrun  with  forest  jungle,  more  es- 
pecially with  the  wild  date,  which 
grows  here  in  the  greatest  Inxuriance, 
When  land  here  is  once  brought  into 
cnltivaiion  for  rice,  it  ts  considered 
as  having  arrived  at  the  highest  pos- 
sible degree  of  improvement^  and 
all  attempti  to  rcudcr  it  more  pro- 


ductive, by  a  succession  of  crops,  neg- 
lected as  superfluous.  Besides  rice, 
the  lands  produce  the  following  ar- 
ticles -  the  ehecadu,  the  dodada,  the 
phaseolus  mungo,  the  dolichoa  cal- 
jang,  the  sesnmum  orient  ale,  and  the 
sugar-cane,  for  which  a  black  clay  is 
the  best  soiK  The  raggy  crop  is  by 
far  the  most  important,  as  it  supplier 
nil  the  lower  ranks  of  society  with 
their  common  food,  wheat  being  only 
cultivated  in  gardens  and  spots  of 
rich  soil.  The  ricinus  pal  ma  ch  risti  h 
cultivated,  and  produces  ahnndance 
of  castor  oil,  which  is  used  for  the 
lamp  and  a  variety  of  other  purposes. 
The  betel-leaf  tree  thrives  best  in 
low  eroundfl.  About  Colar  the  poppy 
if  cultivated  both  for  making  opium 
and  on  account  of  thif  seed,  which 
is  much  used  in  the  sweet  cakes  eaten 
by  the  higher  ranks  of  natives*  To- 
bacco is  not  much  rai>>ed,  and  ita 
quality  inferior,  but  the  coco-nut 
palm  is  general.  The  success  with 
which  this  palm  is  raised  in  the  cen- 
tre of  Mysore,  refutes  the  old  ofn- 
nion  that  it  wilt  only  thrive  on  the 
sea-coast;  it  appears,  however,  in 
every  situation  to  require  a  soil  im- 
pregnated with  salt*  The  aloe  is  a 
very  common  plant  in  Mysore,  and 
used  almost  as  generally  for  hedge  en- 
closures as  the  prickle-pcar  and  milk 
bush  in  the  Dcccan* 

Owing  to  the  extreme  imperfection 
of  their  instruments,  and  want  of 
strength  in  their  cat  tie,  the  fields  in 
this  province  are  very  inrperf^^ctly 
cleared*  After  six  or  eight  plough- 
ingsin  all  directions,  numerous  small 
bushea  remain  as  erect  as  before  the 
labou  r  c  0  mmen  c  ed ,  w  hi  le  t  he  pi  ongh 
has  not  penetnited  three  inches  deep, 
The  latter  ha,i  neither  cntdter  nor 
mould -board  to  divide  and  turn  over 
the  soiL  Two  crops  of  rice  are  sel- 
dom taken  from  the  same  field  in  one 
yean  In  some  parts  the  first  qualtty 
of  land  will  produce  from  forty ^evcn 
to  forty-nine  bushels ;  the  second 
from  thirty-five  to  forty- two  ;  and  the 
third  quality  from  seventeen  to  twen- 
ty-four bushels  of  rice  in  the  husk,  in 
which  state  it  is  usually  preserved, 
md  will  keep  two  years  without  d^ 
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lonoi-ation,  and  (hut  wutiQUt  bdng 
unfit  for  use. 

The  coule  reared  In  the  Ticinity  of 
ScriDgapfttam  arc  cowa,  buffaloes, 
sheep,  and  the  long-legged  goat.  The 
native*  of  Mysore  and  Itidia  gene- 
rally, seldom  use  butter  after  the 
manner  of  Europeans,  but  prefer 
what  is  called  gKee,  not  only  because 
it  keeps  better^  but  itho  on  account 
of  its  having  more  ta^te  and  smdl. 
In  order  to  collect  a  quantity  auffi* 
eient  for  the  making  of  ghee  the 
butter  is  often  kept  two  or  three 
dny%  which  in  a  warm  climate  ren- 
ders it  rancid*  It  is  then  melted  in 
an  eiirthcrn  pot,  and  boiled  until  all 
the  water  has  evaporated,  when  it  is 
poured  into  pois,  and  kept  for  use. 
The  native  breed  of  hor&es  here,  as 
in  most  parts  of  India,  is  a  small, 
ilUshaped  vicious  pony,  although  con- 
siderable pains  were  taken  by  Hyder 
and  Tippoo  to  introduce  a  better 
kind,  but  without  success ;  and  their 
cavalry  continued  to  the  laBfc  ill- 
mounted.  Swine  were  once  very 
eonimon  in  Mysore,  but  Tippoo  ruc- 
eeeded  in  banishing  the  nnclcan  ani- 
mal from  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
capital. 

Mysore,  upon  the  whole,  is  but 
thinly  inhabited,  and  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  Bengal  or  any  of  the 
Company *s  old  provinces.  In  con- 
sequence of  incessant  wars  and  ca- 
lamities prior  to  the  final  conquest 
in  many  districts,  formerly 

well -peopled,  still  scarcely  exhibit  the 
vestige  of  a  human  being.  In  IjGl 
it  was  ravaged  by  Bunee  Visajee 
Pundit;  in  )7B*%  1767,  and  1770,  by 
the  Peshwa  Madhurow ;  in  1771  hy 
Trimbuck  How ;  in  177^  by  Ra- 
goonautb  Row;  in  1776  and  17^6  by 
Hurry  Punt  Phurkia;  and  in  Ij^l 
and  1 7^^  it  sustained  most  merciless 
ravages  from  the  troops  of  Purserara 
Bbow.  In  1799»  when  the  conquest 
of  Mysore  was  finally  achieved  by 
the  arm)"  under  General  Harris,  the 
view  administration  established  hy  the 
Brititsh  government  commenced  its 
proceedings  by  proclaiming  an  un- 
qualified remission  of  revenue  ba- 
lancesp  and  the  restoration  of  the 


ancient  Hindoo  astcssment  on  the 
lands.  In  3  HO 4  the  number  of  ta- 
mihes  in  the  Mysore  raja's  territories 
was  estimated  at  483,61^,  and  the 
total  inhabitants  at  J 7)  JM,  siuce 
which  they  have  no  doubt  greatly 
increased.  Of  these  families  there 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  more 
than  1 7,000  of  the  Mahomedan  re- 
ligion, which  is  rather  extraordinary, 
considering  that  it  had  been  thirty- 
ei|bt  years  nndf^r  two  zealous  sove- 
reigns of  that  ftiith.  The  Brahmin 
families  where  then  25,370 ;  the 
Lingait  7^,6:^7 ;  and  the  Jain  2,063. 
The  gross  revenue  of  the  Mysore 
rfija  at  the  above  date  was  25,81, t^iiO 
pagodas^  Accounts  are  here  kept  in 
canter  ray  a  pagodas,  and  the  s^eer 
is  the  standard  weight.  Cloth  and 
timber  are  usually  measured  by  the 
purchaser's  cubit,  which  mHy  be  con- 
sidered in  all  nations  as  eighteen 
inches  on  an  average.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  despotic  authority  of  Tippoo, 
the  iasi  sultan,  be  was  never  able  to 
establii^h  a  uniformity  of  weights  or 
measures,  or  even  an  approach  to  it. 
In  thift  country  and  throughout  My- 
sore generally,  a  great  deal  of  bulb  on 
is  lost  to  the  world  by  being  buried, 
as  when  the  owners  get  old  and 
stupid,  they  forget  where  their  trea- 
sures  are  hidden;  and  sometimes 
when  they  do  know,  die  without 
divulging  the  secret. 

Since  the  conquest  in  I79f*t  se- 
veral excellent  roads  have  been  made 
to  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  troops, 
guns,  and  stores,  and  have  greatly 
exalted  the  reputation  of  the  mi- 
nister Purneab,  by  whom  they  were 
constructed.  Like  many  other  in- 
stitutions in  the  south  of  India^  they 
contribute  to  the  ease  and  pleasure 
of  travellers,  especially  European 
ones,  and  also  to  the  advantage  of 
government ;  but  many  years  must 
pass  away  before  commerce  could 
either  make  or  keep  such  roads  in 
repair.  A  turnpike  or  loll  would  not 
defray  the  expense,  unless  it  were 
taken  on  the  guns,  stores,  and  arrack 
of  the  army ;  it  is  consequently  un- 
just to  compel  the  neighbouring  pea- 
santry either  to  make  oi  repair  the 
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liigliwitVB.  h  ma  J  be  lalJ  that  at 
one  season  of  the  jear  the  peasantry 
have  nothing  che  to  do ;  but  to  make 
them  work  gratuitously  on  the  roads 
is  to  levy  an  extra  assessment  in  la- 
bonr  instead  of  money.  A  military 
road  is  meant  to  facilitate  ttic  march 
of  armies  for  the  national  defence ; 
a  general  assessment  ought  conae^ 
quenily  to  be  made  to  defrfiy  the  ex- 
pense ;  the  treasury  J  therefore,  and 
not  the  un  fort  tin  ace  villagers  who 
happen  to  be  m  the  tract  through 
which  the  great  road  h  to  be  carried, 
shouLd  dLiburse  the  funds  from  lAhich 
the  charge  lEi  to  be  defrayed.  In  India 
a  corvde  is  always  productive  of  jnuch 
oppression.  If  an  extra  assessment 
of  either  land  or  labour  be  once  ad- 
mitted, the  door  to  abuse  and  petty 
ty  rati  ny  is  s  p  read  open .  B  eside«  th  i  s, 
the  people  of  the  villages  through 
which  these  roads  pass  have  no  more 
to  do  with  them  than  ctherti  five 
bundred  miles  off,  except  that  they 
are  more  eit posed  to  the  inconve- 
nrences  that  t ravel ler^^  and  detach- 
ments invariably  occasion*  In  Eng- 
land, where  the  king  has  lost  his; 
privilege  of  purveyance,  a  village  gcta 
rich  by  becoming  a  stage  on  a  great 
road ;  but  in  India  the  reverse  hap- 

Ileus,  and  a  village  is  infinitely  mo- 
ested  and  impoverished  by  the  ap- 
plications, or  rather  the  exaction s  of 
troops  :ind  travellers. 

Mysore  having  submitted  to  the 
Mahoirtedan  yoke  at  a  vt?ry  recent 
period  compared  with  the  rest  of 
Hi  ado  Stan,  retains  the  primilivc  Hin- 
doo maimers  and  eus tonus  in  con- 
siderable purity.  From  persons  of 
tiiis  faith  niformatiou  is  best  collect- 
ed ^hen  a  considerable  number  of 
them  are  gathered  together;  for  when 
a  few  are  present  they  are  afraid  of 
reflect  ions  from  those  who  are  ab- 
sent, and  in  general  Hindoos  are  ra- 
ther inclined  to  have  matters  of  bu- 
siness publicly  discussed.  The  person 
receiving  charity  is  here  considered 
of, higher  rank  than  the  donor;  but 
by  charity  must  be  understood  some- 
thing gtven_to  a  person  asking  for  it 
in  tne  name  of  God«  as  having  de- 
dicated himself  to  a  religious  life. 


When  iick,  Hindoos  oft«n  make  a 
vow  of  subsisting  by  begging  for  a 
certain  number  of  day  a  after  they 
recover. 

Wlicn  two  parties  in  a  village  have 
a  dispute,  one  of  them  frequentlv  has 
recourse  to  an  expedient  by  which 
both  suflerj  and  this  is  the  kiiling  of 
a  jackass  in  the  street!^,  which  ennurea 
the  immediate  desolation  of  the 
place,  where  no  Hindoo  would  so- 
journ another  night  without  compul- 
sion. Even  the  adversaries  of  the 
party  that  killed  the  ass^  would  think 
themselves  bound  in  honour  to  fly. 
The  natives  aUo  have  recourse  to 
something  similar  when  they  think 
themselves  oppressed  by  government 
in  matters  of  ca^te.  The  monkey  a 
and  squirrels  are  here  very  destruc- 
tive, but  it  reckoned  sinful  to  kill 
them.  The  proprietors  of  gardens 
used  formerly  to  hire  a  particular 
class  of  men,  who  took  these  animals 
in  nets,  and  then  by  stenkh  conveyed 
them  to  the  gardens  of  some  distant 
village;  but  as  the  people  there  had 
recourse  to  the  same  expedient,  all 
parties  became  tired  of  the  practice. 

The  washerman  of  every  village, 
whose  function  is  hereditary,  washes 
all  the  farmers*  clothes  ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
family,  receives  a  regulated  propor- 
tion of  the  crop.  They  also  wash  the 
cloths  of  the  Panchanga,  or  village 
astrologer,  who  (they  say)  in  return 
visits  them  occa^iionally,  and  tells 
tltem  some  He^f,  foi*  that  he  is  never  at 
the  trouble  of  predicting  ihe  truth 
except  to  the  rich.  Indeed j  a  rich 
man  in  India,  as  elsewhere,  has  many 
friends ;  but  none  are  so  aniious  for 
his  welfare  as  the  astrologer.  The 
opulent  retain  one  as  they  retain  a 
physician  J  and  he  is  deemed  as  neccs- 
sswy  as  the  family  guide  in  spiritual 
matters  ;  the  one  prescribing  for  the 
future,  the  other  for  the  prcKent  mo- 
ment* The  dress  of  the  M^surean 
females  is  generally  becoming,  nnd 
they  have  fine  fonns  ;  the  men  are 
mostly  stout  and  healthy,  and  rather 
taller  than  the  natives  of  Coroman^ 
del,  with  complexions  a  tinge  fairer. 
In  villages  not  far  from  Seringapalam 
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many  of  the  ftirmers  rut  pork  ;  but 
although  iheCavcryaboundii  with  fishj 
very  few  are  caught  by  the  natives, 
who  arc  not,  like  those  of  Beiif^alj 
p£trtia]  to  thh  sjiecicft  of  food.  The 
Hindoos  seldom  erect  iniigiiificcrit 
buildinf^A  ;  md  the  Mahoinedun  Jeud- 
ers  under  Tippoo  \irere  too  uncertain 
of  their  property  to  lay  much  out  on 
houses.  Every  thing  they  acquired 
was  in  general  immediately  expended 
on  dress,  equtpa^e^  and  amusements, 
which  partly  accounts*  for  there  being 
in  reality  no  private  buildings  in  My- 
sore of  any  grandeur*  The  cottages 
of  the  peasantry,  however,  ore  on  the 
whole  more  neat  and  comtnodious 
than  in  most  partij  of  Indiu,  yet  are 
almost  universally  constructed  of  the 
red  soil  of  the  country  and  roofed 
with  tiles.  Nor  are  the  bent  habita- 
tions cunipoEed  of  superior  materials, 
or  further  distin|ui6hed  from  the  cot- 
tages than  by  their  hiie  and  white- 
washed coats. 

Owing  to  the  practice  of  polygamy 
very  few  feniules  in  this  country  live 
in  a  state  of  celibacy  except  young 
widows  of  high  caste,  who  cannut 
marry  again.  These,  however,  ore 
nunierous,  matches  between  old  men 
end  mere  children  beirig  quite  fre^ 
quent.  The  comfort  of  having  chil- 
dren in  general,  all  the  pleasure  that 
married  women  of  high  rank  enjoy  in 
India.  Where  polygamy  prevails, 
love  is  but  little  known ;  or  if  it  doe^ 
possess  a  man,  he  is  usually  ca^itivar- 
ed  by  soaie  artful  dancing-girl,  and 
not  by  any  of  his  wives.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  the  females  are  not  con- 
fined; but  on  0iarnage  they  usually 
adopt  the  religious  forms  of  their  huK- 
bands*  In  every  part  of  India  a  man's 
inarrying  bis  uncle's  daug liter  is  look- 
ed  upon  as  incestuous. 

The  division  and  subdivision  of 
caste  throughout  Hiudostan  is  infi- 
nite. The  Brahmins  assert  thut  they 
are  divided  into  at  least  2,(}00  tribes^ 
which  never  intermarryj  although 
permitted  to  do  so  without  infringing 
their  caste.  In  Mysore  there  arc 
three  principal  sects:  1,  The  Smar- 
ta! ;  S3,  The  Sri  Vaishnavani  {  and  3, 
The  Maduuh    A  great  niajonty  of 


the  Hirjdoo  castet  are  allowed  by 
their  religion  to  cat  animal  food,  and 
a  considerable  number  to  drink  bpirt- 
tuous  liquors.  The  circumstances 
that  add  dignity  to  a  caste  in  this 
country  are, — its  being  restricted  from 
the  pleasures  of  the  table  j  the  fol- 
lowing of  no  useful  employment ; 
and  being  dedicated  to  what  arc 
here  called  piety  and  learn ing*  Every 
uian  consequently  endeavours  to  as- 
sume as  much  as  possible  the 
pearance  of  theae  perfections ;  and 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Mysore  m 
hypocritical  cant  is  a  very  prevailing 
fasnu>n. 

The  males  of  the  Mysore  raja*s 
family  are  divided  into  two  great 
branches,  the  raja  Bunda»  and  the 
Co  1 1  a  lay  s ,  W'  h  o  i  n  term  arr  y ,  Tli  e  h  ead 
of  the  first  is  the  curtur^  or  sove- 
reign ;  and  of  the  last  the  dalawai. 
Some  of  the  males  of  each  family  are 
of  Vishnu's  side,  and  some  of  them  of 
Siva*s  J  but  none  wear  the  llnga,  and 
all  acknowledge  the  Braitmins  as  their 
Bpirituivl  guides.  The  curtur,  imme* 
diately  on  ascending  the  throne, 
whatever  religion  he  may  have  been 
educated  in,  always  adopts  the  cere- 
inonieii  at  least  of  the  8ri  Vaishna- 
vam-  On  tlic  contrary,  the  ladies  of 
botlj  families  wear  the  linga,  reject 
the  authority  of  the  Brahmins,  and 
are  under  the  spiritual  guidance  of 
the  Jangamas,  This  arrangement 
among  other  nations  would  be  con- 
sidered extraordinary,  but  ajuong 
Hindoos  it  is  not  uncommon.  VV^th 
this  religious  sect  a  man  is  reckoned 
good  who  prays  constantly,  bestows 
large  alms  on  religious  mendicants, 
and  who  makes  tanks,  choultries,  re^ 
servo irs,  and  gardens.  To  be  ah- 
aorbed  into  the  substance  of  their 
gods  is  supposed  by  the  Hindoos  to 
tie  the  greatest  possible  fel icity>  and 
only  happens  to  particular  favourites. 
The  rich  aniong  the  lower  castes  pro- 
cure absolution  for  I  heir  sins  by  giv- 
ing charity  to  the  Brahmins;  the 
poor,  not  having  this  resource,  inust 
trust  to  the  mercy  of  God. 

The  Mysore  raja*fi  family  traces 
it*  origin  to  tlie  Yadava  tribe,  which 
boasl^  among  its  eminent  cha meters 
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KrisliTiii,  the  eeklroted  llimfoo  Apol- 
lo ;  and  ut  a  remote  period  had  it^ 
domicile  at  Dwaraco,  iti  I  lie  Giijer»t 
peninsula*  The  firfit  sovereign  on 
record  h  Cham  Rnj^  who  aiccnded 
llie  throne  in  AJJ*  1^07 ;  Tim  Raj, 
who  reined  in  IM^i  Heere  Chant 
Raj,  who  died  in  lij7S;  Cham  Riij, 
who  died  in  1637  ;  Immader  Raj,  who 
reigned  one  year ;  Canty  Revy  Nursa 
Raj,  who  reigrved  until  J65f)j  Dud 
Deo  Rnj,  until  167^  ;  Chick  Deo  Raj, 
until  1704;  Canty  Raj,  in  whose 
reign  began  the  inAuence  of  the  da- 
lawai&,  or  prime  minhters,  until  IJHi 
Dud  Kishen  Raj,  until  I7^n- 

Chick  Kishen  Raj^  whose  ministers 
were  Deo  Raj  and  the  younger  Nun- 
who  undertook  the  long  sitge 
of  Trichinopoly,  where  he  was  haified 
by  Major  Lawrence.  In  this  reign 
appeared  Hyder  Ali  Khan,  who  after- 
wards became  supreme  monarch  of 
Mysore  and  many  adjacent  provinces. 
He  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age 
t»efore  he  entt^red  the  military  ser- 
vice, in  which  he  afterwards  mude 
so  distinguished  a  figiiri:,  and  was 
through  life  unable  either  to  read  or 
w  rite*  H  is  ca  reer  began  abo  ut  1 7  41*, 
but  it  was  A.D.  1755  before  he  had 
hisjlrst  (ieparate  command,  when  he 
was  sent  by  the  Dal  aw  m  Nunseraj  to 
subdue  Dindigid, 

In  l/SO  Hyder  assumed  sovereign 
power,  having  bimished  Nun^eraj,  his 
patron^  In  1780  he  invaded  the  low- 
er Carnatie,  whicli  he  desolated  with 
fire  and  sword,  carrying  hi*  ravoges 
to  the  gates  of  Madras.  By  the  ilrm^ 
ness  and  exertions  of  Mr.  Hastingii, 
and  the  great  military  talents  of  Sir 
Eyre  Coote,  his  progress  was  arrest- 
ed ;  but  being  powerfully  assisted  by 
the  French,  be  was  enabled  to  carry 
on  an  indecisive  warfare  until  the  !)tb 
of  December  17***,  when  he  died, 
leaving  the  throne  to  his  son  Tippoo^ 
who  bad  already  established  his  repu- 
tation as  a  commander. 

Thia  prince  was  bom  in  1753, 
bile  his  father  served  in  the  Carna- 
tie, and  was  named  after  Tip  poo  Su(- 
Un,  a  celebrated  Mahomedan  devo- 
tee of  Arcot,  where  his  mausoleum 
eoRtiniies  a  favourite  resort  of  the 


pious,  and  for  whom  Hyder  had  a 
panic ular  veneratiijii*  Tliis  ascetic, 
like  other  ^phis,  or  purely  abstract- 
er] saints^  assumed  the  royal  designa« 
tion  of  shah  J  or  sultan,  as  the  sub- 
doer  of  himself,  and  conqueror  and 
spiritual  lord  of  his  passions ;  in  the 
Can  area  e,  Tippoo  signifies  a  tiger, 
Kurreem  Saheb,  Tijjpoo*s  eJder  bro- 
ther, was  set  aside  as  a  madman,  who 
ocia^ionally  bad  lucid  intervals ;  but 
in  general  bis  intellects  were  those 
of  a  child,  with  the  obstinacy  of  a 
mule,  both  depending  greatly  on  the 
quantity  of  opium  or  bang  he  had 
swallowed* 

Pursuing  the  steps  of  his  father, 
Tippoo  prosecuted  the  war  imtil  the 
)lth  of  March  17^*'*,  when  bcini;:  de- 
prived of  the  co-operation  of  bis 
French  allies  by  the  peace  in  Europe, 
he  concluded  a  treaty  on  extraordi- 
nary  bonouralib  terms*  From  the 
above  date  he  was  occupied  in  harass 
sing  and  subduing  hi  a  neighbours  un- 
til 17£^0,  when  he  made  an  unprovok- 
ed attack  on  the  raja  of  Travancore, 
who  called  on  the  British  government 
for  the  assistance  stipulated  by  trea- 
ties,  A  war  commenced  in  conse- 
quence, which  terminated  on  the  I6th 
of  March  1 7^*,  a  peace  concluded 
by  Lord  Cornwallis  under  the  walls 
of  Seringapatam,  which  deprived  him 
of  one-half  of  bis  dominions  and  ren- 
dered the  other  of  uncertain  tenure^ 
To  recover  his  lost  power,  and  gratify 
the  intensity  of  his  hatred  to  the  Bri- 
tish nation,  he  solicited  the  alliance 
of  the  French  republic  and  of  Zemaun 
Shah  of  Cabul,  and  endeavoured  to 
ei^cite  difiaflection  and  rebellion 
among  the  Mussulmauti  natives  of 
the  British  provinces.  A  second  war- 
ensued,  which  for  him  had  a  fatal 
con  c  lu  sion  >  O  n  t  b  e  4t  b  of  May  1 71>!>* 
Seringapatam,  his  capital,  was  itorm- 
ed  by  the  army  under  General  Har- 
ris, when  he  Ml  by  an  unknown 
hand,  and  with  him  terminated  the 
Mahomedan  dynasty  of  Mysore,  hav- 
ing lasted  thirty-eight  years.  This 
sovereign  had  considerable  talents  oa 
a  military  man  ;  but  he  wanted  the 
prudence  and  common  sense  of  bis 
father  Hyder.    He  succeeded  best  tn 
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nttaching  the  tower  cbsses  of  Maho^ 
metlans;  and  he  posKCSsetl  all  the 
cnnt,  bigctry,  and  zeal,  necesfiary  for 
cflTecting  that  ohject.  None  of  his 
Mussulmaim  soldiers  entered  the 
British  service,  although  many  suffer- 
ed e^tlreme  poveriy  ;  and  they  still 
r^jvere  his  memory,  considenng  him 
jiM  a  marly r  fallen  in  defence  of  their 
reh'gion^ 

On  the^^Sd  June  1799,  the  British 
government  mised  10  the  throne 
Maha  Raja  Krishna  Udiaver  (then 
six  years  of  age),  a  legitimate  descen- 
dant of  the  ancient  Mysore  family^ 
which  had  been  super^ieded,  first  by 
the  dHlawais  or  prime  ministers,  and 
afterwardji  by  Hyder  and  his  $on. 
By  a  Kub.'iidiary  treaty  concluded  with 
hiin  on  the  ytU  of  July  ihm  year,  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  British  go- 
vernment shouJd  maintain  a  military 
force  for  the  defence  of  Mysore 
ngaiuRt  alt  invader^^  for  which  the 
raja  should  j>ay  an  annual  anhsidy  of 
seven  lacks  of  pagodas.  To  conduct 
the  affairs  of  state  an  experienced 
native  named  Purneah,  who  had  diti* 
tinguibhcd  himself  as  chief  finance 
minister  under  Ti]i|ioo,  was  up  pointed 
dewan«  and  tinder  his  able  nvanage^ 
ment  the  country  cou tinned  to  ad- 
vance with  unprecedented  rapidity^ 

The  surviving  memhers  ot  Tippoo*B 
family  were  for  some  years  kept  in 
custody  at  Velio  re,  where  they  were 
afforded  a  liberal  allowance,  jind  eve- 
ry practicable  indulgence  consistent 
with  their  safety,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  p«rt  the}''  took  in  instigating 
the  mutiny  and  massacre  at  that  for- 
tress in  1806  they  were  removed  to 
Bengul,  where  in  1 B1 1  Mohi  nd  Been, 
the  third  and  only  legitimate  son  of 
the  late  Tippoo  Sultan,  put  an  end  to 
his  existence  by  shooting  himself  with  a 
gun,  an  instance  of  suidde  rare  among 
the  followers  of  the  Arabian  prophet. 
In  iBlii  Padetihah  Begum,  the  first 
and  only  surviving  wife  of  Ti|jpoo, 
who  had  all  along  refuj^ed  to  accept 
any  pension  from  the  British  govern- 
ment, expresj»ed  herfsdf  desirous  of 
it,  and  it  wai  immediately  granted, 
besides  a  sum  per  annum  for  cloth 
toon  ey .  O  ue  of  til  e  fi  rat  bod  i  es  of  reg  1 1* 


lar  Pinduriei  was  formed  an  J  non»J* 
naUy  headed  by  the  eon  of  Kurreem 
Khiin,  and  grandson  of  Hyder,  who 
had  been  seduced  away  by  a  northern 
Brahmin  soon  after  the  fall  of  Serin- 
ga pat  am,  and  whose  intellects  were 
even  more  deranged  thou  those  of  his 
father.  His  najne,  however,  as  the 
nephew  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  was  suffi- 
cient to  attraci  a  nnmeroua  band  of 
plunderers  ;  but  they  were  put  down 
along  with  the  other  corps  of  depre* 
dators  during  the  campaign  of 
Jn  April  of  the  same  year  Moiz  ud 
Deen,  another  of  Tippoo* s  sons, 
died  at  Culcutta  of  the  cholera 
morbus. 

In  ]8):3,  Raja  Krishna  Udiaver 
having  attained  the  age  of  nineteen, 
expressed  a  strong  desire  to  assume 
the  active  charge  of  hm  dominions, 
which  so  much  incensed  the  dew  an 
Purneah,  who  had  hitherto  adminis- 
tered the  whule,  that  he  used  insult- 
ing expressions  to  the  raja,  for  which 
he  was  reprimanded  by  the  acting 
resident.  This  rupture  proceeded  to 
such  an  extremity  that  a  cordial  re- 
conctliation  ajipeared  impossible,  and 
the  rajii  having  not  only  attained  a 
mature  age,  but  shewn  cunsiderable 
talents  for  busineuSj  and  moderation 
of  disposition,  it  was  determined  to 
invest  him  with  the  whole  power  lo 
which  he  was  entitled  by  the  origi- 
nal treaty  of  federal  alliance  in  1799. 
This  arrangement  was  accordingly 
carried  into  execution ;  but  the  old 
dew  an  whose  temper  was  imperious, 
and  who  had  been  long  accustomed 
to  govern,  did  not  long  survive  what 
he  conddered  a  degradation.  The 
same  year  he  had  a  paralytic  stroke 
which  affected  his  understanding,  and 
be  shortly  afterwards  quiticd  this  life 
altogether.  On  this  event  the  raja 
continued  the  stipends  to  his  family, 
cancelled  a  debt  due  lo  his  treasury 
by  the  dcwan  of  six  lacks  of  pagodas 
(i*24 0,000),  and  in  every  respect 
manifested  a  degree  of  hberality  and 
magnanimity  highly  honourable  to 
his  character. 

It  has  been  said,  and  certainly  with 
some  appearance  of  truth,  that  the 
effect  of  the  British  subsidiary  sys- 
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tern  on  the  part  of  the  protected 
prince,  is  to  gcjierate  an  indifTercnce 
to  the  welfare  of  his  sulijectii,  and  a 
propensity  to  ^nsual  indulgenciet  or 
the  moiit  sordid  avarice^  or  both. 
That  this  has  been  too  much  the  case 
h  iiineerely  lo  he  lamented  ;  but  the 
reigning  raja  of  Mysore,  Krishna  Udi* 
aver,  exhibits  an  honourable  excep- 
tion to  this  general  stiignation  of 
intellect,  hi 3  rule  being  e^iuitable 
;i823),  and  his  private  conduct  in 
every  respect  correct.-  (F/i?wc^ ana j», 

Mysoie  f Mnh€^$haxura),  —  The 
ancient  and  modern  CHpitaL  of  the 
province,  having  been  for  a  bout  thirty 
vears  superseded  by  Seringapatatn, 
from  which  it  is  distant  about  nine 
miles  i  lat.  \^  1£K  N.,  bn,  7^  4^ 
This  place  has  increased  so  rapidly 
since  the  revival  of  the  old  dynasty, 
that  in  1^20  it  already  covered  a  vast 
apace  of  ground,  with  its  yrhite  build- 
ings ranged  in  regular  streets,  and 
intermingled  with  trees  and  temples. 
It  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  red  earth, 
and  ihe  architecture  closely  resem- 
bles that  of  Seringapaiam  ;  but  the 
faousei  are  larger  and  better^  and 
there  is  an  appearance  of  much 
greater  activity  and  population.  The 
fort,  separated  from  the  pettah  bv  an 
esplanade,  is  an  extensive  work  in 
imitation  of  the  European  style,  and 
contains  besides  the  raja's  palace  (an 
irregular  building  forming  three  sides 
of  a  square),  ihe  dwellings  of  the 
principal  merchentt  and  bankers,  and 
many  other  private  edifices*  There 
is  likewise  a  large  and  handsome  sulv 
urb  to  the  south  of  the  fort,  and  the 
British  residency  stands  on  a  rising 
ground  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
pettah. 

A  vast  tank  or  embanked  take  ex- 
tends from  the  vicinity  of  the  fort 
towards  the  base  of  the  Mysore  hill, 
a  conical  eminence  about  1 ,000  feet 
high,  which  rises  from  the  plain  about 
five  miles  distance  from  the  city 4 
The  resident  has  a  house  on  the 
summit,  which  is  reached  by  a  wide 
but  not  very  easy  roatl.  On  the  soiith- 
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western  declivity,  in  the  mfdst  of  m 
Brahmin  village,  there  are  two  Hindoo 
temples  of  great  local  repute,  to 
which  the  raja  makes  a  yearly  pilgri- 
mage; and  still  lower  down  there  is 
a  gigantic  figure  of  the  bull  Nundy 
(named  here  Baswa],  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  sixteen  feet  high,  and  surpassing 
in  execution  the  bulls  of  Bijanagnr 
and  Nundy  droop-.  The  view  from  tlie 
top  of  this  bill  is  much  celebrated. 

The  tate  dewan,  Purneah,  had  con- 
ceived the  design  of  supplying  Mysore 
with  water  brought  by  a  canal  from 
the  Cavery,  thirty  miles  in  lengthy 
between  thirty  and  forty  feet  id 
breadth,  and  sunk  in  some  places  to 
the  depth  of  eighty  feet  through 
strata  of  solid  rock>  Vast  sums 
were  expended  on  ibis  undertaking, 
and  there  remained  only  about  half  a 
mile  of  the  cut  to  be  completed,  when 
it  was  discovered  that  the  level  waJi 
loo  high  to  admit  of  its  being  6 lied, 
and  the  work  was  consequently  re- 
linquished The  raja  having  been 
bred  up  under  the  protection  of  Eu- 
ropeans, is  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
them  at  his  court  without  much  re- 
straint of  Eastern  ceremony.  On 
state  occasions,  however,  he  some- 
times goes  abroad  in  a  carriage  drawn 
by  four  elephants,  and  capable  of 
holding  sixty  person s«  Mysore  is  a 
corruption  of  Mahesh  Asura^  the 
name  of  a  buffaJoe-beaded  monster, 
whose  overthrow  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  exploits  of  the 
goddess  Call. — {Fulhrton^  ^c.) 

MvsoRV  Isi.E  (orShoui£a*M  UieJ^ — 
An  island  in  the  Eastern  seas*  situ- 
ated to  the  north  of  the  great  bay  in 
Papua  or  New  Guinea,  about  the 
first  decree  of  south  latitude,  and 
one  day*s  saii  distant  from  J>ory  har- 
bour. In  length  it  may  be  estimated 
at  seventy-five  miles,  by  twenty  the 
average  breadth.  It  was  original- 
ly named  Horn's  island,  but  the 
crews  of  Shouten^s  and  of  Marie's 
ships  in  1610,  thought  proper  to 
change  its  appellation  to  Shouten*a 
island.  The  name  by  which  it  is 
known  to  the  natives  of  the  adjacent 
islands  is  Mysory.    Captain  Forrest, 


from  Malay  inforiQatLon,  describes  it 
m  well  inhtiliiCed,  under  the  govern^ 
Oient  of  rajas,  and  very  prpductive 
of  cahvmc^s.^{Forri-ttt  ^  c,} 

NACitAPtLLT^ — A  neatly-built  vil- 
l^e  sityated  in  a  beautiful  valby  in 
the  Northern  Circarn,  district  of 
Vizagapiitam,  and  about  five  miles 
travelling  distance  froni  the  town 
of  that  paine*  A  fine  tank  extends 
to  the  eastward  of  the  viJlage  ;  and 
beyond  it  ia  an  iosiilated  green  hill, 
at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  BrahjBin 
village  and  venerable  temple,  dedi^ 
cated  to  Krishna  by  the  name  of  Go- 
paul  Swamy.  In  another  is  an  im.ige 
of  Vishnu  under  the  title  of  Ballajee, 
Archways  are  thrown  across  the  ap- 
proaches of  both  pagodas,  and  a  steep 
flight  of  steps  eonducts  to  that  on  the 
hill,  whicb  is  covered  witb  juugle.— 
(Fidiarioit, 

Nadone  (NadaunJ^ — A  town  in 
the  province  of  Lahore,  tlivision  of 
Eangra,  of  which  it  is  the  modern 
capital.  It  stands  on  the  &outh  side 
of  the  Bey  ah  rivcrj  eight)-- seven 
miles  E.N*E.  from  Amritsir  ;  lat. 
3r  55'  N,,  Ion*  7*?'  1 1'  The  dis- 
trict attached  to  Nadone  ia  a  moun- 
tainous tract  of  country,  which  bor- 
ders on  the  Punjab,  and  is  at  present 
tributary  to  Raja  Runjeet  Singh  of 
Lahore.  In  I80(i  it  was  overrun 
hy  the  Gorkhas  of  Nepaul,  who  then 
obtained  posaesisron  of  the  town  (^aid 
to  contain  500  houses)^  from  wliich 
they  were  snbsequently  expelled.  In 
1§34  the  British  native  news-writer 
at  Nadone  was  suppressed,  the  infor- 
mation of  occurrences  in  that  quarter 
to  be  supplied  by  the  news-writer  at 
li^hoT^.-^Makdm^  Foster,  ^c.) 

Naeeiaoaik. — A  small  stockade  in 
Arracan,  built  on  the  Aeng  road, 
within  the  British  line  of  deraarka- 
tion,  arid  a  good  military  position. 
It  is  a  complete  key  to  the  Aeng 
road,  commanding  the  eai^tcm  and 
western  ascents.  Water,  although 
of  difficult  acoesa,  is  to  be  had  ii> 
abundance^  and  it  U  quite  a  mistake 


that  none  extsti ;  on  tb«  contrafy 
ipHngSf  abound  and  might  be  easily 
coilected  into  reservoirs. —  {  ^Wm^ 
4  c) 

Naoamangali^m. — A  large  square 
mud  fort  in  the  Mysore  province^ 
tweoty-six  miles  N,  by  K  from  Sc- 
riogapatam,  containing  a  i^quare  cita- 
del in  the  centre;  lat.  W  W  N^, 
loD.       48' E, 

Naoaea&i, — A  town  and  fertile 
tract  of  country  in  the  Northern  Cir- 
cars,  insulated  by  two  branches  of 
the  Godavery  river,  which  here  forms 
a  delta, 

Naoas,— A  singular  race  of  hill 
people  in  India  east  of  the  Ganges, 
who  extend  from  the  north-western 
extremity  of  Cachar  to  Chittagong^ 
between  W  and  94*^15'  E.,  and 
principally  between  Ban  scan  dy  on 
the  frontiers  of  Silhet  and  Muni  poor. 
The  Naga  villaces  are  perched  vnthe 
most  in  access!  hie  peaks  of  the  moun- 
tains, from  whence  they  can  perceive 
and  guard  against  dungcr.  Their 
dwellings  consist  of  ,eKtensi%'e  thatch 
houses  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  long, 
resting  on  pouts^  hut  almost  on  the 
ground,  the  whole  constructed  in  a 
solid  and  compact  manner.  Their 
country  i^  nomumUy  divided  hetween 
the  Cachar  and  Muni  poor  states* 

Some  di Terences  are  perceptible 
between  the  hill  Nagas  and  the 
Koochung  tribes,  scattered  along  the 
ranges  south  of  the  Barak  river.  The 
latter  are  smaller  in  stature,  darker 
in  complexion^  and  generally  worse 
looking.  Their  rapacity  and  ssinguj- 
nary  habits  have  depopulated  the  hiUs 
inhahited  by  the  le,4S  martial  tribes, 
and  they  make  predatory  incursions 
to  a  considerable  distance*  The 
Northern  Nagas  have  some  resem- 
blance to  the  Chinese,  but  the  whole 
tribe  are  descrihed  as  possessing  con- 
siderable muscular  strength  and  sym- 
metry of  form,  and  are  remarkuble 
for  a  characteristic  restlcji^ness. 
They  carry  cotton  to  the  Bunstandy 
and  Munipoor  baiars,  which  they 
ejtchange  for  fowls,  dried  fish,  to- 
bacco»  and  cloth.    Their  dainties  are 
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rice,  fowls,  pwtt  »nd  kidj,  but  tltev 
reject  raUk,  which  ehcy  execmte  umL 
abhor.  The  Naga  females,  as  In  all 
similar  stai^es  of  society,  are  most 
crueHy  op|>re5setl,  and  doomed  to 
incesjiant  labour*  We  have  as  yet 
jjo  authentic  account  of  their  religious 
tenets,  but  they  probably  remain  un- 
converted to  any  foreign  perauki^ioiK 
— {Lient,  Pcmherton^  Pubiic  Journafi, 

NAoeaEE  for  Na^ricoteJ,  — ^  A 
fort  and  important  military  station  in 
Northern  Hindostan,  pnncipaMty  of 
Sikkim,  eighty -seven  miles  N;N*E. 
from  the  town  of  Purncah  ;  !at>  526^ 
W  N.,  Ion.  88''  S'E.  After  the  pa- 
dficatiun  uf  1815  the  Gorkhas  for  a 
long  time  cradcd  the  cession  of  ihi? 
fort,  to  which  they  attached  much 
importance  j  but  it  was  at  length 
occupied  by  a  detach  ment  of  Britt&h 
aepoys  in  April  1816,  When  ex- 
aniined  it  was  found  to  be  of  extraor- 
dinary natural  strength,  to  increase 
which  two  iron  tliree-pounders  were 
despatched  from  Bengal,  no  larger 
pieces  of  ordnance  being  conveniently 
Iran s portable  in  thijt  rugged  quarter. 
These  with  a  due  proportion  of  am- 
inunitioa  were  presented  to  the  Sik- 
kim raja,  as  an  acknowledgment  for 
Jiis  real  and  fidelity,  Naggree  may 
be  conMderi:d  as  the  key  to  the  hills 
in  this  quarter,  as  by  having  posses- 
sjon  of  Jtf  it  would  be  pr^ticuble,  in 
conjunciiop  with  our  allies  the  Lap- 
cha»,  to  get  into  the  rear  of  Dellum- 
cotta,  and  siome  of  the  principal 
pasaca  into  Bootan.  —  (Public  MS, 
JDoCumcntSt  Capl^  Latter ,  J^cJ) 

Naoherv  fyagari), — A  town  in 
the  Carnatic,  fifty  mi  lea  W.N.W, 
from  Madrafi  j  lat*  liTl^'N.,  loo, 
39' K 

NACJiEav,— A  town  in  Candeish, 
twenty-nine  miles        -by  N»  from 
Boorhanpoor;  laL  2P  56' N.,  Ion. 
50'  E, 

Naonee,  —  A   small   hamlet  in 
Northern  Hindo*tan,  twenty-six  miles 
north  of  the  Chour  station  :  lat*  3P 
N.,  Ion.  7r  26'  E.,  8,808  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 


Nagke  RsVEa^^A  small  riw  in 
the  Gujerat  peninsula,  which  rises 
in  a  range  of  htlla  fourteen  miles 
to  the  S.E*  of  Lawria,  passes  the 
city  of  Noanagnr,  and  falls  into  the 
shallow  part  of  the  gulf  of  Cutch, 
hero  called  the  Rnnn,  The  name  of 
this  river  is  derived  from  a  fabuloujs 
traditionary  story  of  an  enormous 
nag  or  snake  which  dwelt  in  a  tank 
among  the  hills,  and  endeavouring 
to  escape  from  his  etiemies,  burst  the 
tank,  and  formed  the  channel  of  the 
river.  Its  witters  are  esteemed  by 
the  natives  a.^  having  a  quality  pecu- 
liarly suited  for  the  dyeing  of  cloth* 

Naoo^je  for  XagoundJ* — A  large 
village  in  the  province  of  Allahabad, 
lueauly  built  of  mud  and  tiles,  *h«- 
atcd  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Cal- 
lingt^r;  lat*  'li"  37'  N..  Ion.  80"  35'  E, 

NAOoaoijSSV  f  Kagnra  haMki).  — 
A  town  in  the  province  of  Bahor, 
district  of  Tirhoot,  forty-two  inileji 
N.E.  from  Patna:  lat.  So'*  3^'  N*, 
Ion.  85°  SI'  E. 

Nagoee  f  yetgara). — ^A  town  in 
the  province  of  Bengal,  district  of 
Birboom,  sixty-three  miles  W.S,W^ 
from  Moorshedabad;  lat.  5^3^  56'  N., 
Ion.  87*  ^0'  E.  This  place  is  men- 
tioned 50  early  as  A-D.  as  a 
Mahomedan  fortress,  when  it  was 
the  c:ipitni  of  Birboom^  and  the  bul- 
wark of  the  Bengal  province  against 
the  incursions  of  the  western  mouu- 
tui peers*  An  area  of  ten  miles  in 
diameter  round  the  town  was  for- 
merly enclosed  by  a  mud  rampart  and 
entrenchment.  This  extensive  and 
feeble  barrier  is  stiUm  tolerable  pre- 
servation, and  about  twelve  miles  to 
the  north-west ;  a  pass  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Bolea  is  crossed  by  a  similar 
line  of  fortification.  The  ruins  of 
the  palace  of  the  now  decayed  rajas 
of  Birboom,  seated  on  the  margin  of 
a  fine  tank,  with  a  small  bowlce  mid 
several  mosques,  are  all  the  ve*Jtigca 
that  now  remain  of  this  ancient  ca^ 
pltaK  Seven  miles  dtsttint  are  the 
iiot-springs  of  Bucclessore. — {FuU^- 
t&n,  4c.) 

Naoori.— A  wa-port  town  in  ihe 
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Carrifittc  nrovinee,  mid  tltitrict  of 
Tanjore^  uiirteen  miles  south  from 
Tfanquebar;  bt.  10°  45' N.,  Ion.  7©* 
^4'  E.  This  h  a  populous  and 
busy  pi  nee,  with  several  tolerably 
gootj  fttreet9,  and  a  well  stocked  ba- 
zar^  and  possessing  from  thirty  lo 
forty  trading  ve^selia  of  considernble 
Biie.  The  ninin  branch  of  the  Ka- 
gore  river  boundH  it  on  the  north ^ 
and  forms  its  harbour.  The  famous 
m'rnar  of  Nagore  ia  a  strange  heavy 
quadrangular  structure,  150  feet  high, 
and  much  like  iHc  base  of  an  ut)li- 
nijihed  steeple  of  rude  architecture, 
cohered  by  a  sortofdomci  It  stands 
before  ihc  gate  of  a  Mahomed  an  dir- 
l»ah  of  eminent  sanctity  among  the 
Lubbiea  of  these  parts,  and  arounil  it 
fire  four  similar  and  smaller  mil  jars, 
and  diverse  mosques,  erected  by  the 
nabobs  of  the  Carnatic  ami  other 
pious  individuals,  all  curioutily  white- 
wBshedj  and  in  high  orden  There 
i«  a  spacious  road  from  Na^^ore  to 
Negapatam,  shaded  by  extensive  or- 
chards of  coco- nut  nnd  other  fruit- 
trees,  w  h  e  re  h  al  f-w  ay  bet  wee  n  t  h  e  two 
tovrns  are  the  buildings  occupied  by 
the  commercial  resident  and  the  col* 
lector  of  the  Tanjore  district. — {FuU 

Nagoae  (Nagsra). — A  Hajpoot 
dtwtrsct  in  the  province  of  Ajjnecr, 
subject  to  Joudpoor,  Mtuated  prin- 
cipidly  between  the  27th  and  'i8th 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  The  town 
of  Nagore  standi  in  lat, 
Ion.  IT  33^  E.,  about  jsixty-eight  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Joudpoor,  and  in  1807 
was  the  only  place  of  importance  po^- 
fies?tcd  by  the  adherents  of  Dhokul 
Sinfth,  the  yotmg  nnd  legitimate  pre- 
temier  to  the  Joudpoor  throne- 

This  phice  is  built  on  a  bank  of 
cotikcr,  which  h reduces  nothing  for 
more  than  a  mile  round  a  great  part 
of  the  citj" ;  and  the  view  to  the 
westward  js  equally  dreary,  being  a 
(Accession  of  hmren  snnd- hills,  spot- 
ted with  brown  and  bbsred  busihes. 
Wwter  is  Jicarccp  and  from  150  to 
$00  feet  under  the  ?iurlatc. 

Nagorc  KrvFH.— This  is  one  of 


the  principal  artns  of  the  Caverj', 
which  separates  from  the  main  stream 
about  ten  miles  below  the  city  of 
Tanjore,  and  afterwards  divides  into 
two  branches^  which  enter  the  sea 
at  the  towns  of  Nagore  and  Negapa- 
tam respectively,  Jbrniing  the  har- 
bcura  of  these  placea* 

Nagotama. — ^A  large  and  respect - 
able  town  in  the  province  of  Aurung- 
abadj  situated  about  thirty-live  miles 
up  the  river  that  joins  the  sea,  be- 
tween the  southern  point  of  Car  an j  a 
and  TuU  point,  about  ihirtv-seven 
milcfi  S.S,E.  from  Bombay  ;  tat*  18* 
30^  N.,  bn.  73^  W  E.  The  road 
from  hence  to  Pooua  leads  through 
several  large  and  populous  villages 
up  the  Koarree  ghaut,  and  can  with- 
out much  difficulty  he  mmle  |>ractt* 
table  for  wheeled  carnages.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  facilities,  the  Bom- 
bay government  in  1818  had  it  in 
contemplation  to  abandon  the  old 
route  to  Poona  by  Pan  well  and  up 
the  Boorghaut,  and  t**  forward  the 
public  stores,  by  the  route  of 
Nagotama,  which,  besides  other  ad- 
vantages, would  reduce  the  distance 
of  bnd -carriage  about  eighteen  miles. 

At  this  place  there  is  a  remarkable 
stone  bridge  of  admirable  masonry, 
built  about  240  years  back  by  a  Ma- 
homedan  named  Khauja  Alia  ud 
Deen  of  Choul,  at  an  expense  of 
three  lacks  of  rupees.  Lengthy  480 
feet ;  breadth  within  the  parapet,  ten 
feet;  snau  of  the  main  arch,  twenty- 
three  teet;  height  from  the  bottom 
of  the  river  J  nineteen  feet.  So  sub- 
stantial is  this  fabric,  that  in  18^1 
the  engineer  reported  thot  an  outlay 
of  1^,500  rupees  [which  wna  granted) 
would  enable  it  to  stand  for  a  con  si* 
dcrable  number  of  years. — {Pabiic 
MS,  Dtfcupienft,  4c.) 

NACroatcotK.— See  Kamgra^ 

NAoroott  DisTHicT.— A  district  tn 
the  Bhoonsia  dominions  formed  in 
1830  by  the  British  functionaries, 
and  consisting  of  lands  lying  adjacent 
to  the  city  of  Nagpoor.  in  1826  the 
Nagpoor  and  Wyne  Gunga  districts, 
although  reckoned  (he  most  cultivated 
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tn  the  raja's  dommions,  were  con- 
sidered by  the  British  iiU(>ertmendcnt 
liH  one- third  occupied  by  jun^de,  and 
an  equal  extent  by  a  hilly  and  barren 
tract.  There  are  several  fine  tanks, 
particularly  one  near  the  cUy,  aod 
another  at  Ramtek.  The  Hindoo  po- 
pulation of  this  district,  including 
Mahomedantj  and  outca^tes,)!)  divided 
into  1 19  diflerciU  castes*  The  total 
male  population  in  IH25  was  about 
249,884  [>en*ons.  The  greater  num- 
bi!r  of  tribes  trace  their  origin  to  the 
diflerent  parts  of  Berar  and  the  Dec- 
can  generally,  and  it  appears  from 
their  traditions  that  fifty-three  tribes 
are  from  Bertir,  twenty-three  from 
Ilindostan  Proper,  twelve  from  Te* 
lingana,  nineteen  itincrHnt ;  and  that 
three  tribes  of  Brahmin;*,  the  Maho- 
medans  andVidoors,  are  from  different 
p«rts  of  India  indiscriminately. 

The  Hindoo  outcasteft  in  this  dis- 
trict comprehend  the  four  divisions  of 
M hers  or  Dhers,  Chtintars,  ManngSj 
and  Bhungies.  The  Mhers outnumber 
the  others  in  the  proportion  of  eight 
to  one  ;  many  of  the  Dhers  are  wea- 
vers. In  Chotccsghur  besides  those 
above  named  are  the  Khundaris,  Goti- 
das.  Punkas,  and  Gusseah  tribes  of 
outeastes,  and  in  ChanJ^i  the  Mnjee 
and  KatiukB^  Owing  to  this  endlesii 
diversity  of  caste  among  the  iJindooJS, 
|>er£un£i  are  usually  little  acquainteil 
beyond  their  own  jm mediate  tribes, 
being  amsisted  ako  by  profeaaed  gc- 
nealogiHts,  who  under  the  name  of 
Pooahtaka!!!,  Gooroos,  und  Bhuuts, 
keep  rf^tiitera  of  the  kools  t^r  tribes 
of  each  caj^tc^  and  of  their  gotree  or 
pedigree,  some  knowledge  of  which 
iji  retjuifiite  for  the  r^^lation  of  in- 
ternitirriages,  Similar  subdivisions 
into  kools  subsist  among  the  Gonds 
and  outcastes,  and  they  liave  the  same 
variety  of  prohibitions  with  respect 
to  intermarriaijes,  the  result  of  vanity 
and  priestcraft.  The  Gond.^  have  their 
bards  called  Oojtihs,  who  sing  the 
exploits  of  their  chiefr-,  and  even  the 
tinclean  Dhers  have  their  classes  of 
geaealogists  and  culogif^ts. 

The  terms  Gowuln  mid  Aher  are 
here  indiscriminately  applied  to  the 
whole  class  of  cowherds,  the  greater 


portion  of  whom  trace  their  origin  to 
Htndostan  Proper.  Almost  every  one 
claims  a  high  descent,  and  traces  his 
pedigree  through  the  petty  rnjaa  to 
Boriie  of  the  gods. 

The  food  of  the  lower  classes  here 
coniisls  of  the  cheapest  and  coarsest 
grains,  and  exhibits  little  change  ail 
the  year  ro u nd  Theconsumptionor 
animal  food  is  very  limited,  but  is  ab- 
stained from  by  the  great  masii  of  the 
people,  more  on  account  of  itfi  ex- 
pense than  from  religious  motives  ; 
indeed  out  of  1 1 1  tribes  only  eighteen 
entirely  reject  it*  Many  of  the  culti- 
vating classes  have  no  objections  to 
the  flesh  of  the  wild  hog,  but  e)icept 
at  feasts  and  festivals,  they  rarely 
taste  animal  food,  and  all  classes  of 
Brahminicttl  Hindoos  abstain  from  it 
on  particular  days,  The  classes  that 
eat  much  animal  food  are  also  usual- 
ly addicted  to  the  drinking  of  spiritu- 
ous Ufpiori;,  females  as  well  im  men. 
There  is  little  demand  for  the  labour 
of  mechanics,  a*  olmost  every  vil* 
liu^er  builds  and  furnishes  his  own 
house  without  the  n^s^^ihtancc  of  ma- 
sons, carpenters,  or  blacksmiths. 

The  Brahmins  of  the  Nagpoor  dis- 
trict profess  to  re*ipect  equally  Brah- 
ma, Vishnu,  and  Siva,  but  ninc-ienths 
of  them,  nevertheless,  are  considered 
to  be  followers  of  Siva  the  destroying 
power,  who  is  their  pccidlar  object  of 
adoration,  as  well  as  of  the  cultiva* 
tor&  and  lower  elnsses,  the  latter  in- 
creasing their  pantheon  by  the  addi- 
tion of  demigods,  detiionN,  and  ma^ 
lignent  spirits.  Religious  rites  and 
ceremonies,  however,  occupy  little  of 
the  tiaie  of  the  common  cultivator, 
except  during  the  periodical  feasts 
and  festivals,  when  the  rural  deities 
are  worshipped,  and  while  performing 
pilgrimages  to  the  sacred  fanea*  Al- 
most every  peasant  has  an  assortment 
of  hou&chold  gods,  usually  little 
images  of  Siva,  Devi,  and  Khundcbaj 
ft  partial  incarnation  of  VishiLu,  All 
the  working  tliisises  on  stated  days 
sacrifice  and  perform  worship  to  the 
iniploments  by  which  they  gain  their 
dady  subsistence.  Bankers  and  mer^ 
chants  perform  worship  to  their  led- 
gers, and  hoards  of  treasure;  rcvenuo 
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eervanti  to  the  public  records  and 
fiscal  documents  of  their  reupcciive 
dep«rttnents.     The  grand  place  of 

Iirlgrimiige  b  the  temple  of  Ramieki 
>ut  in  every  district  there  is  one  or 
more  holy  places  ffequcntcd  by  the 
people  of  Its  immediate  neighbotir- 
hood*  Out  of  45J  temples  in  the 
Nagpoor  domioionsj  only  fifteen  arc 
malntaiaed  hy  the  government,  at  aii 
expense  of  ll^OQO  rupees  pernnnum. 
At  Guwur,  forty  niilea  south  of 
Nagpoor,  there  ts  a  hill  supposed  to 
contain  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated 
Shetk  Fereed,  a  Mahomedan  saint 
almofit  equally  respected  by  the  Hin- 
doos, and  visited  annually  by  the 
Nagpoor  rajas ;  but  there  are  tio  other 
Miiii^ulmnun  shrines  of  note^ 

The  Brahmins  here  are  mild  and 
courteous  in  their  manners,  particu- 
larly in  the  presence  of  their  supe- 
riors;  hut  in  their  intercourse  with 
their  inferiors  they  are  rapacious  and 
arrogant.  I'hey  are  quick  and  peue- 
tratin^»  adepts  at  flattery  and  disiai- 
mulacion,  with  an  imperturbable  com- 
ntand  of  temper*  They  are  not  na- 
turally cruel,  yet  to  gratify  the  inces- 
sant craving  of  their  avarice,  which 
h  insatiable,  they  do  not  scruple  to 
employ  torture  and  the  most  atro- 
cious inflictions.  Their  venality  is  so 
inherent,  that  if  they  recommend  a 
rel  a  tion  for  em  pi  oy  m  ent  u  uder  g<j  vern- 
ipent  they  either  force  him  to  give  se- 
curity, or  hire  »  person  io  w»tch  his 
proceedings*  ibueh  are  their  vices* 
On  itie  other  hand  the  Brahmins  are 
qpiet,  orderly,  sober,  and  intelligeut, 
kind  to  their  females,  and  fond  of  their 
children. 

The  manners  of  the  lower  classes 
both  in  the  city  and  country  are 
rougher  than  those  of  the  Brahminsj 
but  more  pleasing  to  Europeans.  The 
most  remarkuble  feature  in  the  general 
Maharatta  character  is  the  little  re- 
gard they  pay  to  pomp  and  ceremony 
in  the  business  of  common  life*  A 
peasant  or  mechanic,  when  summoned 
before  his  supenorj  will  sit  down  of 
his  own  accord,  tell  his  story,  and 
converse  on  terms  of  equality,  and 
vet  forth  his  claims  with  a  bud  and 
boisterous  voice*    Their  e^cpreestoni 


are  often  indelicate,  and  mun^^  of  the 
proverbs  I  hey  arc  in  the  habit  of  in* 
troducing  into  their  conversation^ 
tilthy  or  indecent.  Although  all  clas- 
ses evince  the  utmost  disregard  to 
truth,  they  are  not  given  to  drunken- 
ness, robbery,  or  murder,  the  Gonds, 
outcasts,  and  other  low  tribes  being 
the  chief  perpetrators  of  capital  crimes. 
Careless  about  human  life  when  their 
passions  are  to  be  gratified,  ihey  meet 
their  subsequent  fate  with  the  greatest 
indifierence.  Since  the  British  inter- 
ference the  numerous  gangs  of  pro- 
fessional robbers,  the  prior  acourge 
of  the  country,  have  been  almost 
ejstirpated.  The  low  castes  who  are 
addicted  to  drinking  are  also  noto- 
rious for  their  il!-trewtment  of  their 
women  and  children,  the  oiher  castes 
being  rather  mild  and  temperate  in 
their  domestic  conduct.  Generally 
s|jeaking  the  Maharatta  females  are 
under  little  personal  restraint,  and  are 
allowed  to  visit  their  relations  for 
days  and  weeks  without  restriction  or 
supervision* 

The  temples  and  houses  in  this 
district  are  of  an  inferior  description, 
yet  the  stone-masons  of  Nagpoor  are 
above  mediocrity,  and  good  materials 
abound*  When  the  skill  of  the  sculp- 
tor, however,  is  required,  recourse  is 
had  to  ihe  holy  city  of  Benares,  or 
to  some  other  noted  workshop  for 
the  manufacture  of  idols,  cither  for 
ready-made  ones,  or  for  artists  capa- 
ble of  carving  them.  The  modern 
temples  in  the  vicinity  of  Nagt>oor 
are  much  superior  to  the  oUier,  but 
still  very  inferior  to  the  ancient  reli- 
gious structures  of  Gurra  Mundela, 
Choteesghur,  and  Chan  da,  where  fine 
specimens  both  of  sculpture  and  ar- 
ea itectu  re  artj  still  to  be  found.  The 
Tillages  (for  there  are  no  towns)  in 
the  vicinity  of  Nagpoor  city,  are 
usually  clusters  of  miserable  huts 
huddled  together,  their  lanes  filled 
with  filth  and  rubbish,  and  the  ap- 
proaches strewed  with  the  skeletons, 
carcasses,  and  bones  of  defunct  ani- 
mals,— {Jenkintf  J-c) 

Nagpoor.— A  large  town  in  the 
province  of  Gundwiuia,  the  capital 
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of  the  Bboonila  M&barattita;  \&u 
2P  9'  N.,  Ion.  Fii"^  H  It  has  ge- 
nerally bet^n  auppoiied  that  Nag  poor 
h  the  capital  of  Ber*ir ;  but  thiii  b  a 
inUeake,  the  inhabitants  considering 
Berar  to  bean  atljoinin|( province,  the 
capita!  of  which  is  Eli t eh  poor. 

In  the  ititnicijititt:  neighbour  hood 
of  Nagpoor  the  absence  of  trees  and 
enclosures  gives  the  country  a  bare 
appcftrftnce ;  but  In  other  part&,  espe- 
cially in  the  Ticinity  of  the  hills, 
plantalioTis  of  tamarind,  mangoe,  and 
other  triiir'trees,  with  detached  patch^ 
es  of  jungle  and  mowah  tree^,  render 
its  a'r'pect  less  sterile.  The  elevation 
of  Nagpoor,  or  rather  of  Taklee, 
which  is  near  to  it,  iitu  been  found  to 
be  1,101  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  but  the  generul  level  of  the  pUin 
may  be  estimated  at  I,Oi>0  feet*  The 
country  declines  towards  BJmndara, 
and  at  AO  towards  the  north,  rii»ing 
again  near  the  baite  of  the  gbutits  to 
the  level  of  Nagpoor.  In  the  hot 
season  this  city  ha^  n  most  decided 
advantage  over  many  other  stations, 
the  nights  being  almost  invt^riably 
cool  and  plea.'iant,  while  in  the  cold 
season  the  tbermonii^ter  f^lls  so  low 
as  somctiujcs  to  produce  boar  frost 
and  naiuri^l  ice. 

The  site  of  the  town  is  low^  and 
was  formerly  swampy,  which  has  been 
partly  corrected  by  the  conitrueiion  of 
tnnks  and  conduits,  yet  it  U  still  very 
wet  and  muddy  dunng  the  rains.  It 
is  seven  miles  in  circumference,  and 
of  a  very  irregular  straggling  figure. 
The  principal  streets,  exce|>t  one,  are 
narrow,  mean,  and  dirty^  intersetted 
by  njDny  lanes  and  water-courses^ 
which  last  during  the  rains  swell  to 
torrents  jre^uently  impassable,  while 
the  great  number  of  trees  mixed  with 
the  huts  and  houses  give  it  at  a  dis- 
tance the  appearance  of  a  large  w^ood  ; 
all  circum stances  adverse  to  health 
and  clean linesg.  As  the  seat  of  a 
court  and  capital  Nagpoor  might 
have  been  expected  to  contain  some 
tolerable  specimcna  of  architecture, 
of  which,  however,  it  is  totally  de?i- 
titute.  The  rajahs  palace  is  the  most 
iubstantiel  edifice,  but  has  not  any 
pretensions  to  beauty  or  splendour, 


and  doeji  not  even  present  the  im* 
posing  effect  which  usually  accompa- 
nies large  masses  of  masonry,  bemg 
completely  choked  up  by  mud  and 
thatched  huts  close  under  the  walls, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  being 
fitill  unfinished,  and  likely  to  remain 
3o«  Some  of  the  principal  chiefs  and 
bankers  have  large  houses  of  brick 
and  monar,  with  flat  roofs ;  but  these 
for  the  greater  part  are  old  and  dilapi'^^ 
dated.  In  \h25  this  city  contained 
Matted  huts  of  the  worst  desc rip* 

tion   4$ 

Thatched  ditto,  of  h  better 

kind   I4,68a 

Tiled  houses*.  11,120 

II  ou  ses  bu  ilt  of  m  ason ry  • , « ,  „    1 130 1 
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According  to  the  census  of  3826  the 
population  of  Nagpoor  and  its  su- 
burbs amounted  to  1 16,5i;8  persons. 

The  trade  and  manufactures  of 
Nagpoor  have  evidently  declined 
since  ItiJti,  but  in  fact  it  never  rank- 
ed very  high  in  the  commercial  scale. 
This  falliiig-off  has  been  partly  attri- 
buted to  the  great  and  sudden  redue- 
tion  of  the  population  by  the  de^ 
throning  of  Appa  Saheb,  the  disper^ 
sion  of  his  army,  and  the  cessatioQ 
of  «  profuse  court  expenditure.  The 
cloth  manufacturers  also  suffered 
greatly  by  the  extinction  of  thePoona 
empire,  is  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
lacki  worth  were  formerly  exported 
to  that  capital,  whereas  in  1825  only 
three  lacks  worth  went  there,  and 
about  one  and  a  half  lacks  to  the  ex- 
Peahwa  and  his  adherents  at  Bittoor, 
The  bankers  and  money-changers, 
however,  have  greatly  benefited,  as^ 
the^  now  escape  the  capricious  ex- 
actions of  the  native  ruler,  R^ojee 
the  second,  in  particular^  had  re- 
course to  the  most  inicjuttous  me* 
thods,  even  to  the  planning  and  di« 
recting  of  robberies  to  be  committed 
oti  certain  individuals  posseiising  con^^ 
siderable  sums  of  ready  money,  who 
had  declined  the  honour  of  being  his 
highnesses  creditors.  As  may  be 
readily  supposed^  the  monied  interest 
herc^as  throughout  India, goes  wholly 
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«Hb  the  BHitfili  goveminenl,  and  no 
less  than  5ft een  new  banking-houses 
bave  been  cstahlieihed  nt  Nagpoor 
ftince  its  functionartes  assumed  the 
inniiagemenC  of  the  country^ 

The  reigning  faniity  antl  the  officers 
and  pensioners  of  the  late  and  Tirc' 
sent  government  form  the  htgnest 
class  or  gentry  of  the  city.  The  man- 
ners of  the  reigning  family,  and  the 
Maharntta  chiefs  in  general,  partake 
much  of  the  plainness  and  ainpltcity 
of  the  peasantry,  a  little  modified  by 
the  more  polished  demeanour  of  the 
Brahmina,  With  respect  to  mords, 
vrhat  has  been  said  regard! n|^  the 
Brahmins  of  the  district  applies  in 
a  more  agf^ravated  degree  to  those 
of  the  court  and  capital,  while  it 
may  be  safely  affirmed  that  no  where 
are  more  depraved  hahits  to  he  found 
than  within  the  precincts  of  the  pa- 
Jace,  In  fact,  the  most  reipectable 
persons  are  to  be  found  in  the  mer- 
cantile communityp  consisting  prin- 
dpdty  of  Marwaries,  Bohraha,  Sc- 
rew nrs,  and  Go  sains.  The  common 
people  are  grossly  ignorant  and  su^ 
f>erstitious,  and  so  addicted  to 
I  hat  they  are  not  to  be  believed,  even 
on  their  oaths,  unleas  their  testimony 
be  corroborated  by  circumstantial 
evidence  or  co  I  lateral  p  roof,  S  uici  d  e 
is  so  common  in  Nagpoor,  that  from 
June  18^3  to  Deceniber  18S5  not 
less  than  seventy -five  cases  occurred, 
generally  from  cauf^e^  of  a  very  tri- 
ning  nature,  auch  as  petty  domeiitic 
quarrels  among  relations*  It  is  also 
resorted  Co  as  a  means  for  procuring 
revenge  for  injuries  real  or  supposed, 
and  ia  usually  effected  hy  poison, 
jumping  into  wells,  or  hanging* 

In  this  country  slavery  is  little 
known,  it  being  only  the  richer  claus- 
es that  possess  slaves,  chiefly  females, 
who  have  been  purchased  while  chil- 
dren, and  generally  well  treated,  lu 
1825  the  number  in  the  city  of  Nag- 
poor  amounted  to  about  1,S88  pur- 
chased and  1,S96  bonded  slaves^  be- 
sides those  belonging  to  the  raja  and 
nobility,  who  declined  giving  any  re* 
turn  ;  the  whole  amounting  to  about 
3,500,  which,  however,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  uuly  an  approximation  tu 


the  real  number.  When  a  alftve  com- 
mits a  crime  that  requires  severe 
chastisement,  he  is  carried  before  a 
court  of  justice,  or  turned  out  of  the 
house  by  his  maMerand  emancipated  , 
the  last  being  by  them  considered  a  pu- 
nishment instead  of  a  favour.  Indeed 
it  may  be  affirmed  that  slavery,  tn  the 
European  sense  of  the  word,  is  alto- 
gether unknown,  and  that  so  far  from 
being  a  state  of  degradation  and  mi- 
sery, it  is  one  of  respectahHity  and 
comfort,  compared  with  that  of  the 
labouring  population, 

Reading,  writing,  and  accounts  are 
the  usual  objects  of  education,  and 
these  are  only  taught  to  the  extent 
thought  necessary  for  each  individual 
profeasion*  Brahmins  are  the  only 
readers  of  books,  mostly  on  Hindoo 
divinity ;  but  the  knowledge  of  Sans- 
crit is  rare  even  among  this  class* 
There  is  no  allowance  for  schools, 
cither  in  land  or  money,  from  the  go- 
vernment, the  attention  of  which  baa 
never  been  drawn  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  public  education.  In  1K^5 
there  were  iti  the  city  and  suburbs 
10^  instructors,  including  teachers 
at  public  schools,  private  tutora,  and 
others  who  instruct  scholars  gratui- 
tously as  a  public  duty* 

Travelling  distance  3^1  mitrs; 
from  Oojein  340 ;  from  Poona  480 ; 
from  Delhi  631  j  from  Madras  6/3; 
from  Calcutta  733 ;  and  from  Bom- 
bay 577^(J£nkmt,  Public  MS,  l>o- 


NAGPOOR. 
f  K^agapura,  the  town  qf  tcrpenttj* 

A  Maharatla  kingdom  in  the  Dec- 
can,  formerly  of  great  extent,  but 
since  1818  limited  to  the  following 
districts 

J  St.  Deoghur  above  the  ghauts. 

Sd*  Deoghur  below  the  ghauts, 

3d,  The  Wyne  Gunga  district  and 
Lanjee. 

4th.  Chandah, 

5th,  Chotecsghur  and  its  depen- 
dencies. 

The  general  situation  of  these  ter- 
ritories is  between  18^  40^  and  i?0° 
40"  north  lutitudf,  and  7^'^  md 
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83°  east  longitude.  Their  extreme 
length  m  about  450  miles  from  nortb 
to  south,  nnd  the  iotal  area  in  »qunre 
miles,  Jii  computed  by  CoL  Blacker, 
about  70^000,  Its  general  a^^fect  may 
be  deacribed  as  mountainous  and 
woody,  interspersed  with  occasional 
tracts  of  cultivated  land  of  various 
forms  and  sizes.  The  east  and  south- 
east quarters  are  particularly  moun- 
tainous, and  inhabited  by  wild  tribes, 
chiefly  Gonds,  who  pay  only  a  tri- 
bute or  quit  rent,  and  exercise  al- 
most independent  power  within  their 
awn  boiiudarics. 

Taking  for  a  guide  the  system  of 
its  rivers,  the  country  again  «eemi  to 
divide  itself  naturally  into  two  parts. 
The  fir^t  comprehends  the  western 
districts,  watered  by  the  Wyne  Gun- 
ga  and  Wurdnh  rivers,  and  their  tri- 
butaries, that  is  to  say,  the  whole  of 
the  Nagpoor  territories  west  of  the 
Lunjee  hills  -  the  second  lu eludes 
Choteesghur  and  its  dependencies, 
watered  by  the  Mahanuddy  river 
and  its  snbstdiaries.  The  beds  of 
the  Urger  rivers  are  usually  confined 
by  high  steep  banks,  becoming  le*s 
abrupt  where  the  country  is  open 
and  leveK  The  channels  are  sandy ^ 
crossed  in  many  parts  by  ledges 
of  rock,  sand*  banks,  and  shallows, 
which  render  ihem  not  navigable 
soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
rains.  During  the  rainy  season, 
however^  they  may  be  navigated  by 
rafts  and  loadctL  boats,  but  they 
have  not  hitherto  been  much  used 
for  the  purpose  of  cammercc. 

The  springtj  of  the  different  rivers 
furnish  some  natural  pieces  of  water, 
auch  as  the  coond  or  pool  at  Omer- 
kuntuc,  from  whence  the  Nerbudda 
rises,  which  pool,  as  also  thofic  at 
the  sources  of  the  Sone  and  WyrJe 
Gunga,  have  been  built  up  as  tanks. 
The  first  indications  of  the  Maha- 
nuddy  river  are  some  pools  of  conai- 
derablc  size  and  depth,  kept  full  the 
whole  year  by  the  moisture  of  the 
neighbouring  plains;  and  at  the  top 
of  the  first  table-land  between  Omer- 
kuntuc  and  Ruttunpoor  there  are 
very  deep  and  ejctcnsiive  bogs,  whence 
the  Arf  and  other  streams  that  flow 


through  Cboteea^hur  take  their  Hae. 
The  lurgest  artificial  tanks  and  in  the 
greatest  number  are  to  be  found  In 
the  districts  east  of  the  Wyne  Gun- 
ga.  The  most  deserving  of  nut  ice, 
art  having  had  little  to  £>  with  their 
coniit ruction,  are  those  called  the 
Noogong-bund,  and  the  Saonec-bund 
of  Sahungurry,  The  first  is  about 
twenty^four  miles  in  circumfefcnce, 
and  is  formed  by  two  emUinkmenta 
of  small  extent.  The  circumference 
of  the  Seonee^bund  is  only  six  milea; 
but  both  assist  the  cultivation  of  the 
Jtugar-cane  and  rice*  with  which  pro- 
ducts the  dij^tricta  east  of  the  Wyne 
Gunga  abound. 

In  the  hills  on  the  confines  of 
Deoghur  above  the  ghauts^good  teak 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  timber- 
trees  are  produced,  and  afterwards 
floated  down  the  rivers  Pech  and 
Kanhaun  to  the  Britii^h  cantonments 
at  Campti,  near  the  city  of  Nagpoor* 
In  the  Lanjee  range  timber  of  a  stlU 
larger  size  is  found,  and  brought  into 
the  Wyne  Gunga  by  means  of  the 
small  streams  that  flow  into  it  from  the 
eastward*  Timber  of  a  similar  dea- 
cription  atid  in  considerable  quantity 
is  found  in  Chandah,  and  in  Deoghur 
above  the  ghauts,  but  from  the  ab- 
sence of  water  transport  has  not 
hitherto  been  made  available.  Teak 
is  not  abundant  in  Chuteegghur,  but 
in  Bustar  k  found  in  large  quantities. 
The  rail  or  rosen-tree  and  other  large 
wood  is  obtained  in  the  forest  of 
Kakair  and  in  the  bills  north  of 
Ruttunpour.  The  saul  attains  a  con* 
siderablc  size,  nnd  is  the  common- 
est tree  observed  in  the  Omerkuotuc 
ranpe* 

The  grains  produced  in  the  great- 
est quantities  iire  wheat,  chuoa, 
jowarv,  and  rice.  The  two  first 
are  rni^d  almost  every  where ;  jow- 
ary  principally  in  the  vicinity  of 
Nagfjoor;  rice  in  the  Wyne  Gunga, 
Chanda,  and  Chotecsghur  distiicta. 
The  puUes  are  of  vnrious  kinds  com- 
mon to  the  rciJt  of  Indin.  A  great 
variety  of  gums  are  produced  in  the 
jungles,  ^mrticularly  thoHC  of  Lanjee 
and  Chotcesghur,  where  the  gtims  of 
different  trcea  after  being  milled  to- 
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gether  are  m&d  as  food  or  converted 
into  fiweet meats.  Larg^  quantities 
of  these  gums  are  al^o  exported,  and 
some  are  said  to  possess  valtiable 
foedicinal  properties*  The  cultiva- 
ted dyes  are  ^iffiower,  nioriuda,  nnd 
turmeric,  and  others  are  procured 
among  the  naturat  productions  of  the 
jungle*  Indigo,  although  not  uncom^ 
mon  m  lU  wild  state,  has  never  been 
cultivated;  the  oil  plants  are  the 
same  as  in  other  quartera  of  the  Dec- 
can, 

Tbere  are  no  metals  extracted  froni 
the  earth  iu  any  considerable  ijuan- 
tities  except  iron,  the  ore  of  which  is 
found  in  the  Ijunjeedistrict,at  Oomeer, 
in  Deoghur  above  the  ghauts,in  Chan- 
da,  and  iu  tnost  of  tlie  hilly  tracts. 
Gold-dust  in  very  small  quantities  i^i 
found  iti  the  Jonk  river  near  to  So' 
nakhauj  in  Chotccsghitr,  and  in  the 
rivers  of  Lanjee.  A  caste  in  the  last 
mentioned  country  procure  a  miser- 
flble  subsistence  by  collecting  and 
waihing  the  sand  of  the  river,  sepa- 
rating the  gold  jjflrticJes  afterwards 
by  means  of  quicksilver.  The  dia- 
mond mines  of  VVyraghur  were  for- 
merly celebrated,  but  they  do  not  now 
yield  adequate  returns,  ^nd  have  iu 
consequence  been  abandoned.  At 
Pongarce^  Pallorah,  and  ParKecanee, 
marbles  are  fonnd  ca[jLible  of  receiv- 
ing a  fine  polisli ;  and  at  Kora^u 
near  Nagpoor,  a  njii^nesian  marble 
is  mnch  u^^ed  iu  biuidi  ng.  Talc  is 
also  found  in  difrereut  quarters,  and 
red-ochre  dug  out  from  the  Lanjee 
hills  IK  exported  and  used  for  domes- 
Uc  purposes*  Lime-^itonc  abounds, 
but  good  clay  for  making  bricks  is 
scarce.  The  other  product  ions  of  the 
Nttgpoor  dominions  are  cotton,  sugar- 
cane, hemp,  tobacco,  gan]a,  opium, 
arrow-root,  betel- leaf,  bees' -wax ,  and 
a  great  deal  of  wild  coarse  $ilk  called 
tusser. 

Few  good  horses  are  now  bred  in 
this  country,  which  is  not  consider- 
ed favourable  to  the  rearing  of  that 
valuable  and  ilUused  anin}aL  Indeed, 
except  the  raja's  own  stud,  and  those 
of  a  few  Maharatta  chiefs,  there  are 
scarcely  any  breeding  eiitablishments. 
Foreign  importations  of  horses  from 


Upper  Hindostan  and  ibe  Deccan 
have  long  ceased,  except  a  few 
Arabs  brought  to  the  firittah  can- 
tonments. The  Berar  rajas  were 
formerly  famed  for  their  excellent 
horses,  but  few  now  remain.  Bul- 
locks and  buffaloes  arc  reared  in 
great  numbers,  but  the  first  are  of 
an  inferior  quality^  and  frequently 
swept  away  by  contagious  distem- 
per Sp  Many  are  in  consequence  im- 
ported from  the  north  ward,  and  from 
the  British  grazing  district  of  Doon- 
gertauh  BiiSaloe^h,  though  large  and 
indigenous  to  the  country,  are  not 
numerous*  The  country  above  the 
ghaiits  was  formerly  noted  for  its 
herds  of  cattle,  but  they  have  long 
disappeared,  partly  owing  to  the 
bavock  of  war  and  partly  to  the 
great  demand  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, in  consequence  of  which  the 
prices  of  working  cattle  have  nearly 
doubled  since  IH17- 

lu  this  qyarter  of  India  there  are 
three  well  distinguished  sea.'^ons,  the 
cold,  the  hot,  and  the  rainy.  The 
decidedly  cold  months  are  Novem* 
ber,  December,  and  January ;  Fe- 
bruary is  mild  and  pleasant,  Slarch 
becomes  warmer^  and  the  hot  winds 
blow  in  April,  May,  and  until  the 
first  general  fall  of  rain  in  June  i  but 
for  some  time  after  the  weather  is 
still  close  anil  sultry.  In  July,  Au- 
gust, and  September,  except  during 
the  rains,  the  air  is  clear  and  com- 
fortable to  the  feelings.  In  the  cold 
sciLson  the  thermometer  falls  very 
low,  and  in  the  small  Bhallow  tanks 
on  the  table-land,  elevated  about 
S,00f}  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
to  the  north  of  Nagpoor,  natural 
ice  is  frequently  obtained,  Ou  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same  level,  a  few 
marches  eastward,  the  thermometer 
has  been  observed  at  sun- rise  below 
the  freezing  point,  while  the  grass 
and  stumps  of  trees  are  covered  with 
hoar-frost.  Rain  falls  occasionally 
during  every  month  in  the  year,  but 
cAcept  while  the  regiilar  monsoon 
prevails  it  is  very  partial,  and  some- 
times only  a  single  shower.  Al- 
though the  north -cast  monsoon  in- 
iuences  the  winds  it  does  not  bring 
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much  ram.  Mail -stones  tire  cotn- 
nion  in  Janunry  »nd  February,  when 
they  frequently  do  much  damage  to 
the  cropiL 

The  internal  commerce  of  this 
kingdotn  b  Atrial  I,  con^iisttng  chbfly 
of  the  pecoaaaries  of  life,  dolhs,  &c. 
imported  into  the  city  of  Nagpoor, 
which  receives  be.^ides,  salt,  saltpetre, 
nieLaU,  coco-nuts,  spices,  ;  the 
chief  exports  are  cloths,  raw  cotton, 
gaor,  gram,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
stickkacp  The  trade  with  Mirzapoor 
and  Benares,  in  silk^i  brocages,  mus- 
lins, &c.i  IS  chiefly  conducted  by  Go* 
sain  merchants,  Jumiciled  at  Nag- 
poor,  many  of  whom  were  men  of 
ffest  weulth ;  b[it  the  restoration  of 
general  tranquillity  has  greatly  dimi- 
nished their  profits,  by  opening  new 
and  ftafe  roads  to  merchants  of  small 
capital.  Onm  and  buflaloes  are  ge- 
nerally used  for  the  carriage  of  good  a, 
moro  espedaUy  the  firsts  A  consU 
derable  traffic  hi\H  always  subsisted 
between  Nagpoor  and  Poona.  Under 
the  late  government  the  rate  of  in- 
terest was  three  and  four  per  cent, 
per  month,  and  never  less  than  two 
per  cent.,  even  on  pledges  or  the  best 
security.  In  1825  the  rate  stilK 
continued  two  per  cent,  on  ihe 
best  securities,  while  artizans,  me- 
chanics, and  cultivators  paid  fitill 
more. 

Under  the  Maharatta  government, 
a  good  groutulwork  for  a  census  of 
the  people  existed  in  the  Khaua  Shu- 
nuiri,  or  aonuiii  cnumemtion  of  the 
houses  of  each  district,  with  a  speci- 
fication of  the  easces  and  professions 
of  each  householder,  for  the  purpose 
of  adjusting  the  dues  of  government. 
A  census  was  ordered  by  the  resi- 
dent in  1819,  on  which  occasion  there 
was  no  reluctance  shewn  by  the  in- 
habitants to  furnish  information,  ex- 
cept in  Choteesghur,  where  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  people  respecting  their 
females,  and  other  prejudices  from 
the  supposed  fatality  of  a  census, 
prevailed  to  such  nn  extent,  as  to 
preclude  an  accurate  or  eHectual  cnu- 
nicrntion.  Initio  thcfollowingwaa 
considered  a  tolerably  close  approxi-^ 
tnation  to  the  real  number. 


Deoghtir  below  the  ghauts 

(6,000  square  miles)  57^,7^ 

The  Wvnc  Gunga  district  600,770 

Choteesghur   6.^J»,#jO:* 

Chanda   ao6,mP6 

Beoghur  above  the  ghauta  14o,3(i3 
City  and  suburbs  of  Nag^ 

poor  •   115,2*28 

Total    3,470,7oiJ 

con  si  St!  ng  of ;  —  

Hindoos  of  various  castes  2,120,795 

Muhomedans  58,365 

Gonds   ,   291jt)0:i 


Total  2,470,7fi6 


The  Gondy  language  is  spoken, 
more  or  less  throughout  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  Nagpoor  province.  It  has 
no  pec u bur  written  character.  The 
Goads  in  the  government  iands  of 
Deoghur  above  the  ghauts,  compose 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
populuiion,  but  their  nuiiibers  have 
not  been  ascertained  in  the  tributary 
zemindaries.  In  Deoghur  helow  the 
ghauts  they  are  not  more  than  one- 
third  ;  in  the  Wyne  Gunga  dii^^trict 
one-seventh ;  in  Chan  da  one-four- 
teenth ;  and  in  Choteesghur  about 
one-twenty-fifth  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation ;  but  there  are  a  larger  propor- 
tion in  Bustar,  Kuronde,  and  the  other 
dependencies  of  Choteesghur  and 
Chanda,  The  languages  most  gene^ 
rally  prevailing  in  these  districts  are, 
in  Ueoghur  above  the  ghaufs,  a  mix- 
ture of  I  he  Rungrior  Hindi  oi  Mulwa 
and  the  Mabaratta,  with  the  Condy 
and  Mtihiiratta  langUHges.  The  two 
first  arc  common  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation, whilst  the  Gondy  and  Coatee 
are  familiar  only  to  the  peculiar  tribe 
to  which  they  belong*  In  Deoghur 
below  the  ghauts  the  Maharatta  is 
the  prevalent  language.  Besides  the 
Gondy,  Tebnga  i^  also  sipoken  by 
some  tribes  of  artisans,  and  there  are 
several  other  petty  tribe:^  speaking 
distinct  tongiiea.  lu  the  Wyne  Gun- 
ga district  Maharatta  ia  the  most 
common  language;  in  Chandu,  the 
Maharatta  and  Telingd^  The  primi- 
tive inhabitants  of  Choteesghur  speak 
either  the  Gondy  or  Choteesghuree, 
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which  ti  a  Rikture  of  Gond^  and 
Himloijtany.  In  Kurotide,  the  Ko- 
and  didect  (a  mbture  of  Gondy  and 
Oonya)  Is  spoke ri.  The  Maharattm 
IS  the  Inngnage  of  the  city  and  court 
of  Nagf>ot>r,  and  of  nil  the  govern- 
ffient  functionarieii  throughout  the 
kingdom^ 

The  armiea  of  the  Nagpoor  atate 
were  Jicldom  recruited  with  in  ita  own 
limits,  the  cavalry  conssisting  mostly 
of  Poona  »nJ  Decanny  Maharattaa 
and  Mahofnedan  advcnturersi,  vi hile 
the  inrnntry  consisted  of  Arobn,  Go* 
sain^,  and*  Purdeses<  It  seems  re- 
markable that  so  very  few  of  the  mi- 
litary adventurers  who  accompanied 
the  first  Hagojee  from  Berar,  should 
have  fixed  themselves  permanently 
in  the  Nagpoor  dominions,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  tliis  absence  of  a 
distinct  race  of  native  HoLdierSj  so 
n  umero  u  s  e  I  sew  1 1  ere,  con  iri  bu  t  ed  con- 
siderably to  the  speedv  and  effcetuat 
settlement  of  the  conntr)',  l>esides  sav- 
ing the  exjienBe  of  providing  for  a 
troublesoMie  and  tnrmilent  class  of 
indiriduaU;  in  fact^  the  Maharnlta 
soldiers  do  not  seem  ever  to  have 
conaidcrnd  this  country  as  their  home. 
The  total  amount  of  the  Naj^poor 
revenue  in  1  H25-2Vt  waK  47,45,37^  ru- 
pees. The  civil  charges  were  9,5L^5^6 
rupees;  nulitary  charges  18,90;?!i?J; 
the  expensed  of  the  religious  esta- 
blitihments,  jaghire.-*,  pendons  of  the 
raja  and  his  court,  ^c.  IG,70,404; 
leaving  a  balance  of  2,H\,22Q  rupees 
of  the  receipts  nbo  ve  the  expenditure. 

It  is  probable  that^  at  a  remote  pe- 
riod, of  the  conntricr*  which  now  form 
the  Nagpoor  douiinions,  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  northern  parts  were 
subject  to  the  Gond  nijas,  who  reign^ 
ed  in  Kherlah  near  fiaitool,  while  the 
tracts  above  the  ghauls  were  pos- 
sessed by  petty  Gond  rajas  tributary 
to  the  princes  of  Gurra  Mandela,  un- 
til the  latter  were  overturned  bv  the 
Mahomedans  in  the  reign  of  Acber, 
Of  the  dfstricts  between  the  Wurda 
and  the  Lanjee  hills,  some  were  anb- 
ject  to  Gowala  chiefs,  some  to  the 
Deecany  dynasties,  and  others  sui>- 
dued  by  the  powerfid  Gond  rajas  of 
Deoghiir, 


The  early  history  of  the  Nagpoor 
BhoouBia  family  is  obscure,  and  their 
preten&ions  to  defined  relationship 
with  the  Sevajee  sovereigns  of  th© 
early  Maharatta  empire  have  either 
sunk  into  oblivion,  or  were  never  ae- 
rioufilybelieved.  ThefirstRagojce's 
appointment  to  Berar  (then,  and  still 
a  province  of  undefiaed  limits)  ts 
usually  referred  to  A,D^  1731,  but 
he  came  to  Nagpoor  in  1 738,  when 
he  destroyed  the  Gond  Raja  of  Beo- 
ghur,  then  possessor  of  Nagpoor,  set 
up  several  competitors  for  the  throne, 
and  finally  occupied  it  himself,  fixing 
his  capital  at  Nagpoor,  then  a  place 
of  little  note,  about  J  743-  Ragojee 
the  hrst  died  in  17^^,  leaving  four 
sons,  Janojee,  Subajee,  Moodnajee^ 
and  Beembajee,  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  first,  but  disseasions  arising, 
the  districts  were  partitioned  among 
them  I  Janojee,  however,  the  oldest 
son,  ultimately  acquired  the  ascend- 
antj  and  in  )  7^^*,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Nizam,  took  and  tvacked  Poona, 
the  ca|>ital  of  his  own  nation.  He 
died  in  177»,  and  many  contests  en- 
sued  between  Beembujee  and  Mood- 
hajee  until  1  7*^**,  when  the  throne  was 
ascended  by  Ragojee  Bhoonsia  the 
second,  under  the  regency  of  his 
father,  Moodajee. 

In  the  succession  to  the  throne  it 
seems  to  have  been  admitted  that 
the  reigning  prince  had  the  right  to 
nominate  his  successor,  even  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  legitimate  heir ;  but 
in  practice  the  latter,  unless  univer- 
sally dial  iked  >  would  almost  always 
prevaiL  The  legitimate  heir  in  any 
given  case  is  always  the  nearc!;jt  in 
the  male  line,  the  female  line  being 
considered  as  almost  totally  removed 
from  any  pretensions  to  the  s«c ces- 
sion, unless  by  adoption  into  the 
name  and  family  of  the  reigning 
prince. 

For  a  series  of  years  the  policy  of 
this  state  was  to  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  coacerns  of  fht; 
neighbouring  potentates,  and  for  a 
long  time  its  internal  dissensions  fur-r 
nished  its  sovereigns  with  tiufficient 
occupation*  The  territories  over 
svhiih  they  osten?sil)ly  reigned  being 
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of  gmt  extent,  wllJ,  iindl  deaokte, 
presented  many  obstacles  and  few 
atiractions  to  the  cupidity  of  their 
neighbours  |  they  in  conKei|uence  re- 
inuined  foF  tnany  years  exetnpt  from 
esEternai  warfare,  Atlengfth,in  l*i03, 
Rogojee  Bhoonsla  in  m  evil  hour 
was  induced  to  depart  from  this  sys- 
tem of  neutrality^  and  joined  Do  w  let 
Row  Sindia  in  a  confederacv  against 
the  British  government.  The  signal 
dcft^Jits  tliey  sustained  from  General 
WellesJej  at  A.^ye  and  Argaunr^ 
foon  compelled  the  Bhoonula  to  sue 
most  earnestly  for  peace,  wtiich  waa 
griiritvd  on  the  IJth  December  1803, 
when  a  treaty  was  concluded,  which 
involved  lar^^e  cessions  of  the  Nag- 
poor  dominionK^  and  shook  the  state 
to  its  basis.  By  the  conditions  of 
thi*  treaty  the  large  district  of  Cut- 
tack,  in  chiding  the  port  aud  |>ergun- 
nali  of  Balasore^  were  cedetl  to  the 
British  government,  while  the  Nizam 
received  all  the  territory  of  wliich  he 
collected  the  revenue  in  conjunction 
with  the  Nagpoor  rjja,  whose  west- 
ern frontier  was  in  consequence  de* 
fined  by  the  river  Wurda,  from 
whence  it  issues  from  the  Injardy 
hills  to  its  junction  with  the  Goda- 
very.  The  hilU  on  which  Gawelghur 
and  Nernallah  stand,  with  a  conti- 
guous district  of  four  lacks,  were  al- 
lowed to  remain  with  the  rajfl,  who 
agreed  to  refer  any  disputes  he  might 
have  with  the  Nizam  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  British  gtjvernment. 

Rugojce  Bhoonsi!a  ron tinned  to 
reign  over  his  remaining  territories, 
the  resources  of  which  were  progres- 
sively diminishing,  and  his  danger 
from  the  impending  hordes  of  Pinda- 
rics augmenting.  In  1808  the  Ben- 
gal government  had  a  plan  in  agita- 
tion for  the  protection  of  the  Nag- 
poor  domiuions  and  the  eastern  part 
of  Berar,  by  a  joint  system  of  opera- 
tions to  be  undertaken  by  the  Nag- 
uoor  and  Hyderabad  governments ; 
but  to  get  these  infatuated  states  to 
act  rationally  or  in  concert  was  found 
impracticable*  The  views  of  the 
raja  were  at  that  time  bent  on  the 
conquest  of  Bhopaul,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  which  every  nerve  was 


strained,  while  the  protection  of  his 
own  country  against  the  attacks  of 
the  Pindaries,  who  even  fired  his  ca- 
pital, was  wholly  neglected.  Under 
these  circum.^tancc5,  the  irroption  of 
Ameer  Khan,  in  lH(tt>,  would  have 
terminated  the  political  ejcii^tenee  of 
this  dynanty,  had  not  the  British  go- 
vern ui  en  t  interfered  to  prevent  it  l>y 
a  simultaneous  movement  from  Hin- 
do&tan  and  the  Deccan,  on  which 
occasion  a  Bengal  and  Madras  army 
met  for  the  first  titne  north  of  the 
Nerbudda, 

While  thus  indifTerent  about  hia 
external  relations,  Ragojee  was  bu- 
sily eniptoyed  within  in  the  amassing 
of  treasure,  which  was  principally 
effected  throtrgh  the  agency  of  a  per- 
son named  Dhermajee,  who  for  many 
years  had  charge  of  that  portion  of 
his  territory,  inclitding  the  city  of 
Nagpoor,  which  the  raja  retained 
under  bis  own  management,  and  also 
of  his  highnesii'fi  private  trade,  which 
was  very  extensive  in  almost  every 
branch.  Exclusive  of  these  resources^ 
thiw  individual  condncied  the  open 
and  authorized  robL>eries  committed 
in  every  shape  on  the  property  of 
subjects  and  strangers,  which  were 
latterly  carried  on  to  an  extraordi- 
nary extent.  With  these  facilities 
Dhermajee  amassed  about  a  crore  of 
rupees,  ostensibly  his  own  ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  a  prince 
so  sharp  sigh  ted  in  money  matters^ 
would  have  quietly  permitted  such  ati 
accuniutatirm,  and  it  was  conse- 
quent Jy  suiipected  that  hts  highness 
covered  many  of  his  own  depreda- 
tions under  his  mimster's  naii^e. 
The  result  of  such  a  nef'ttfioua  system 
was  experienced  in  1817,  at  which 
period  the  Kagpoor  subjects  along 
the  banks  of  the  Ncrbudda  were 
found  m  averse  to  the  restoration  of 
tranquillity  as  the  Pindaries  were, 
and  the  raja's  own  troops  more  re- 
fractory than  either.  When  a  plun- 
dering party  crossed  the  Nerbudda 
from  the  north  to  make  an  incursion 
into  the  British  tcrritoHcs,  it  was  im- 
mediately joined  by  many  of  the  inha^ 
bitantsjso  that  as  the  banditti  proceeds 
ed  south  tlieir  numbers  increased. 


Ragojee  Bhooniila  ilieU  on  the  2^ 
March  1816,  when  his  son  and  legi- 
timate .'^ucceiisor,  Persojee  Bhoonsla, 
w«$  placed  on  the  throne.  The 
tlindnc«s  and  notorious  imbectlitj'  of 
this  prince,  owing  to  paralytic  affec- 
tions, placed  the  struggle  for  power 
between  Appn  Saheb^  the  late  rujii's 
nephew,  and  q  party  headed  by  Buku 
Bhye,  one  of  his  wives,  in  cunj unc- 
tion with  Dhermajee,  the  treasurer 
already  Tiientlonea.  Appn  Salicb, 
fiensible  of  the  powerful  means  poi- 
sesiied  by  his  opponents,  from  the 
beginning  eagerly  sought  the  support 
of  a  British  connexion,  and  made 
overtures  accordingly  to  Mr.  Jenkins, 
the  resident.  After  some  negotiation, 
Appa  Sjiheb  niaiie  secret  arrange- 
ment's, seized  the  person  of  Dherma- 
jee, and  w  as  Insinlled  regent  under  Per- 
fiojee*  who  evinced  some  alacrity  in 
eittorting  the  wealth  tliey  had  accu- 
mulated from  the  treasures  of  his 
adherentej,  Appa  Saheb,  after  his 
success,  continued  as  urgently  as  be- 
fore to  Bolicit  the  alliance  of  the  Bri- 
tish ffoverruneni,  and  in  IHIG  a  treaty 
for  the  niainienunce  of  a  subsidiary 
force  and  contingent  waji  accordingly 
arraaged  in  the  most  amicable  man- 
ner. The  resources  of  the  Nagpoor 
state  were  then  estimated  at  sixty  or, 
including  the  regent's  revenue,  at 
leventy  lacks  of  rup«e«  per  annum. 
Soon  after  Persojee,  the  blind  and 
puralytic  raja,  died  (as  was  then  mtp- 
posed)  a  natural  death,  when  his 
wite  C&hl  Dliye  ascended  the  funeral 
pile,  and  burned  along  with  the 
body;  but  after  Appa  Sidieb*s  depo- 
sition, when  access  was  obtained  to 
the  females  and  servants  of  the  inte- 
rior, it  wEis  positively  oscertained 
that  Persojee  had  been  strangled  on 
the  morning  of  the  1st  of  February 
I&I7,  having  previously  refused  poi- 
son because  it  was  bitter. 

Appa  Sabeb  was  imoiediately  pro- 
claimed by  the  name  of  MooUhajee 
the  second  j  but  it  was  soon  disco- 
vered that  while  ex  ban  sting  himself 
in  solemn  protestations  of  devoted 
friendship  to  the  British,  be  was  ae- 
lively  engaged  in  all  the  intrigues  of 
the  Peisbwa,  and  meditated  an  at- 


tempt on  the  life  of  the  reddent  on 
the  pait  of  the  Britij,h  govermnent 
accredited  at  his  court,  in  pro i ecu- 
lion  of  this  treticLiH-y  his  army,  eati- 
mutcd  at  lO.QQO  intantry  (of  whi»iii 
between  3,000  and  4,i)00  were  Arabs), 
and  un  equal  number  of  horse,  00  the 
2iith  November  1 817  attacked  the 
British  detachment  under  Colonel 
bcott,  consisting  of  1,350  men,  then 
encamped  on  the  Sectabaldee  hills, 
A  most  trying  contest  ensued,  which 
was  closed  about  noon  on  the 
£7tb  November,  having  lasted  eigh- 
teen bo4»rs  without  intermission,  the 
reft It  proving  the  insignificance  of 
numerical  superiority  against  dlsei- 
piine  and  valour*  The  British  lots 
was  h3S3  killed  and  wounded,  includ- 
ing four  officers,  and  the  resident's 
first  assistant  killed,  and  seven 
wounded*  Finding  hia  villanous  ef- 
forts ineffectual,  Appa  Saheb*s  cou- 
rage ^  of  which  he  hud  no  large  stock, 
fniicd  him,  and  he  sued  fur  peace, 
which  was  i^ranted,  and  continued 
until  he  was  detected  a  short  time 
afterwards  in  a  new  conspiracy,  when 
the  instinctive  principle  of  self-pre- 
servation demanded  his  removnl 
from  ihe  throne.  His  army,  how- 
ever, still  continued  to  resist,  nnd 
to  defend  the  butteries  where  they 
were  attacked,  and  after  considerable 
loEs  compelled  to  capitulate  by  the 
forces  under  General  Doveton,  In 
this  manner  the  military  operations 
against  the  Nagpoor  state  terniiaated 
on  the  30th  Decendier  I8I7,  in  little 
more  than  a  month  after  the  date 
of  t  h  e  raj  a*  s  d  efee  t  io  n , 

Alter  the  experienced  treachery  of 
Appa  baheb,  it  was  determined  to 
exercise  a  complete  control  over 
him,  and  certain  tracti,  equal  to 
twenty-four  lacks  of  revenue,  north 
and  south  of  the  Nerbudda,  were  ap- 
propriated in  lieu  of  the  subsidiary 
ibrce^  These  eonsi&ted  of  Mooltye, 
Ainu,  Paw  lee,  Saoleei^hur,  Muisder, 
Baitool,  Mjsood,  Mundelah,  i?eo- 
nee,  Chuutir?,  Akote,  Sec. ;  Chou- 
raghur,  Juhl  ulpoor,  and  Puttun,  to 
the  south  oi  the  Nerbudda;  Sumh- 
hulpopr,Sohagepoor,Sirgoojaii,Ju:ih- 
poor,  &C.  to  the  north.  Before  the  end 
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of  Jnnnni^  lUl$f  mih  the eiceptbn of 
the  tbrti  of  Cbouraghur  and  Mundelo, 
thewhole  had  been  brought  under 
Bubjectioti,  and  furnished  consiilerii- 
ble  resources  for  eKisting  esiigencies, 
md  bstve  smte  been  urratiged  in  dis^ 
trices  under  British  functionaries. 
The  country  remaining  to  the  raja 
after  these  cessions  were  ciilculated 
to  leave  a  revenue  of  forty-two  lacks, 
but  the  Nagpoor  miniiiters  did  not 
eicpect  to  realize  more  than  ihiriy* 
five  lacks. 

The  European  reader  will  scarcely 
believe  that  after  submitting  to  be 
reinstated  on  the  throne  of  Nti^poor 
by  the  hands  of  the  Briiiah  residentj 
Appa  Saheb  should  instantaneously 
commence  a  new  series  of  intrigues 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  British 
power.  Having  thi?^  in  contcniplalion, 
he  not  only  consenied  with  great  ap- 
parent it'illingnesjj  to  all  the  terms 
proposed,  but  even  proffered  more 
than  was  a^ked.  Without  occupy- 
ing too  much  space,  it  would  be 
iippos^jible  to  narrutc  the  com  plica- 
tioji  of  plota  through  which  he  at- 
tempted to  connect  his  hostile  ma- 
chinations with  those  of  the  Peahwa^ 
Strong  suspicion  had  been  originally 
excited  hjf  the  discovery  that  instead 
of  bringmg  his  treasures  hack  to 
Nagpoor  along  with  the  females  of 
his  faaiily,  he  had  secretly  issued  or- 
ders to  have  the  greater  part  carried 
to  Chanda  and  otiier  fortresses.  From 
many  years'  csiperjence,  the  Britjtsh 
diplomatists  at  the  native  courts 
were  quite  practised  at  the  develo[i- 
ment  of  siiuilar  mysteries,  which, 
although  arranged  with  ntuch  appa- 
rent subtlety,  are  easily  discovered, 
generally  through  the  intervention  of 
the  native  agents  employed  to  con- 
duct them.  A  profui^ton  of  docu- 
menls  directly  implicating  the  raja 
being  obtained^  Mr.  Jenkins  deter- 
mined to  anticipate  the  danger  hv 
placing  him  under  close  arrest,  whiL-Ii 
was  accordingly  eflectedj  without 
rendering  it  necessary  to  enter  the 
apartments  reserved  for  the  women. 
Nagoo  Punt  and  Ram  Chander 
Wagh,  the  two  chief  ministers,  were 
also  con&nedi    And  spontaneously 


confessed  tlic  muUif»licity  of  intrigues 
going  on  ;  the  eircu Distances  attend- 
ing the  murder  of  Itaja  Persojee^ 
were  also  then  for  Uie  first  time 
disclosed. 

All  future  con^flence  in  Appa 
Saheb  being  utterly  hopelefa,  be  ivb«» 
W'ith  his  two  mini^terB,  deapatched  fbr 
Ailababad  on  the  3d  May  On 
Che  1:2th  of  that  month  he  arrived  at 
Rye h ore,  one  days'  march  from 
Jubbulpoor,  whence  he  effected  his 
escape.  Before  long  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  he  had  Sed  to  Bcrae^ 
about  forty  miles  south-west  of 
liy chore,  and  thence  to  the  Mahadto 
hills,  where  he  was  harboured  and 
concealed  by  the  Gonds,  and  more 
especially  by  a  chief  of  considerable 
intlueuce  named  Chyne  Sah^  By  the 
close  of  the  rains  he  managed  to  col- 
lect a  few  foUowers  round  his  stand- 
ard, from  the  dispersed  army  of  Ba- 
jerow  and  the  Arabs  expelled  from 
Candeish.  Thus  reinforced  he  gave 
considerable  trouble,  for  no  country 
was  ever  better  adapted  for  the  car- 
rying on  of  a  desultory  warfare  than 
the  one  he  had  chosen  for  hla  asy- 
lum, the  whole  being  a  complete  aup* 
cession  of  mountains,  ravines ^  riven, 
and  jungles,  and  experience  haa 
proved  how  easily  under  such  cir- 
cumstances a  desultory  warfare  may 
be  prolonged. 

The  extensive  sacrifices  that  had 
been  demanded  of  Appa  Saheb  on  his 
restoration,  htid  left  the  Nagpoor 
state  little  more  than  half  of  ita 
prior  possessions,  while  the  British 
control  in  the  internal  nianageuient 
of  th«  remainder  was  specially  antho- 
rijEed.  After  the  treacherous  defec- 
tion of  the  ex -raja  no  new  conditions 
were  exacted,  and  his  escape  after- 
wards made  no  alteration  in  the  de- 
signs of  the  British  government.  On 
the  25ih  June  1818,  the  grandson  of 
the  late  Ra^ojee,  then  nine  years  of 
age,  was  placed  on  the  tfirone,  having, 
according  to  the  Maharatta  custom, 
been  previously  adopted  by  the  widow 
of  the  last  raja,  to  entitle  him  to  the 
name  of  Bhoonsla.  Bncka  Bhye  wa« 
appointed  regent^  and  Narrain  Pundit 
prime  minister ;  but  the  gcnerai  su- 
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penntcndence  of  afluirs  was  from  that 
period  aiiHumeil  by  the  British  resi- 
dent, acting  in  the  raja'ii  name,  witb 
the  ajisistmnce  cjf  British  officers  at  the 
heacl  of  every  (lepartment,  which 
arrangement  contimied  up  to  March 
IH'HH^  ^hen  the  reigning  raja  was  in 
his  nineteenth  year.  The  disposition 
of  the  greal  bocly  of  ihe  people  to  the 
prei^ent  order  of  things  h  good ;  but  the 
great  n^ajority  of  tlie  public  function- 
ane»i  cannot  of  course  be  expected 
to  view  eitisting  circumstanceH  with 
tniieh  satUfnctloii.  To  these  may  be 
added  a  few  of  the  Lending  potails 
and  zemindars,  who  would  no  doubt 
prefer  the  old  system,  under  which 
they  enjoyed  great  influence :  but 
with  these  exce|itions  it  may  be  safely 
a&serted,  that  all  the  other  classes, 
aLvd  more  especially  the  cukirators, 
are  highly  piea^ied  with  the  aitnat 
government,  and  feel  and  acknow- 
fcdge  tbebenefiia  they  nowex{)erience 
from  the  inlerpos^ltion  of  British 
agency  between  them  and  their  na- 
tive rulers^ — (Jenkintf  Prinsffpt  Pub' 
iic  MS,  DitetitnejUt,  th^  Marquu  of 
Hoitingt,  Leckie^  E^neU,  FiUclO' 
rente,  4^-) 

Nahan  fNahenJ.  —  A  town  in 
Northern  Hindostan,  principality  of 
Sirmore,  of  which  it  is  the  capital ; 
lat.  30°  3,TN.,  Ion.  77""  16' E„  forty- 
six  miles  N.  by  W,  from  Saharun- 
poor,  and  elevated  3,207  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  This  is  a  neat 
open  town,  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able within  the  mountains,  ^itimted 
on  a  level  apot  of  table  iaitd  on  the 
summit  of  a  loflj  hill,  part  of  the 
north-western  boundary  of  the  Kar- 
deh  Doon,  In  the  neighbourhood 
fibont  five  miles  further  up  ii  a  for- 
tress named  J  am  pi  a,  placed  on  the 
top  of  an  immense  conical  peak* 
Dnring  the  winter  tlie  snow  at  Nahan 
is  frequently  from  two  to  three  inches 
dcef),  and  at  Jampta  from  seven  to 
eight.  The  valley  of  Nahan  is  shel- 
tered from  the  rising  and  setting  sun 
by  the  surrounding  hills^  which  are 
not  siej^iarated  into  parallel  and  sepa- 
rtite  ridijes.  From  the  top  of  tiicse 
niountaias  the  plains  of  Sirhind  and 


Saharunpoor  present  a  wide  prospect 
to  the  south,  south -east,  and  south- 
west;  but  the  view  to  the  north  it 
bounded  by  the  snowy  mountains. 
In  18^7  traces  of  a  coal  or  lignite 
formation  were  discovered  here.^ 
i  Public  Journalt,  JfotlgMon  and  Her* 
bert^  i$'C») 

Nahanpaka^ — A  town  in  the  Oude 
territoriea,  seventy-eight  miles  N.E* 
from  Lucknow  ;  lat.  27^  50'  N*,  Ion. 
8P27'E. 

Naikenhitlly* — A  small  town  in 
the  Mysore  province,  pleasantly  situ- 
ated about  twenty-one  miles  north- 
west of  Chitteldroog, 

Naii. — A  town  in  the  province  of 
Berar,  twenty-one  miles  S.S.E.  from 
ElJichpooor ;  lat.  2(P3rN.,  Xo^.^W" 

r  E. 

Naiks^ — See  Malavae  PFaTmci. 

Nako.— A  Tartar  village  in  Tibet, 
division  of  Haganrang,  belonging  to 
the  ruja  of  Bussaher,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Spiti  river;  lat,  31° 
5^  N,,  Ion,  78**  E.  1 1,975  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  which 
enormous  elevation  luKuriatit  crops 
of  barley t  wheat,  phaphen  (po/y^o- 
num\  and  turnips,  are  produced, 
with  poplars,  juniper,  and  willow 
treea  of  a  prodigious  size,  Tlie  grain 
is  sown  in  March  and  April,  and 
reaped  in  August  and  September* 
A  vast  expanse  of  arid  surface  on 
every  side  reverberate  here  a  flurpris- 
ing  warmth,  the  consequence  of  which 
is,  that  although  placed  3,000  feet 
higher  than  Namja,  its  crops  arrive 
earlier  at  maturity.- — (Messrs.  Gc- 
rardt,  Jlodgton  and  Herbert ^  ^c.) 

Nalafamei.— A  fortified  post  in 
Northern  Hindostan,  twenty-seven 
miles  north  from  Hardware  lat.  30*^ 
Ion.  78'^  3' E, 

Naldeodc, — A  small  district  in 
the  province  of  Beeder,  situated  near 
the  south-western  extremity*  The 
town  of  Naldroo^  stands  in  lat,  17^ 
44' N.,  Ion.  7G*i33'E.,  eighty  tnilea 
wefit  froai  the  city  of  Beeder. 

Nalcha* — A  town  in  the  province 
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of  Malwa,  formerly  a  large  place ; 
kt.  25'  N.,  Ion.  29'  E ; 
2fi22  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  old  town,  eitiiated  in  a  wild 
iLTid  mountairiQU*  country  si 31  miles 
N.N.W,  from  Mandow,  has  been 
long  in  ruins,  but  in  1820  it  eontain- 
etl  144  houses,  having  been  repeopled 
in  iyi9  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and 
made  the  head^quartcrH  of  a  BKed 
corps*  There  are  still  the  reiiiains 
here  of  a  palace,  mosque,  and  noble 
artificial  lake  or  reservoir ;  and  the 
surrounding  landscape  is  quite  luxu- 
riant from  the  yjro fusion  of  old  muii- 
goe  and  other  trees.  The  whole 
route  from  hence  to  Mimdow  is 
strewed  with  the  rums  of  mosquefi 
and  other  public  buddings,  partly 
covered  with  forest  jungle.— (Fei^/ifr- 

Nalgonoa. — A  district  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Hjdernbfld,  intersected  by 
the  Musah  or  Mussy  river,  and 
boundtsd  on  ihc  south  by  the  Krishna. 
Much  of  this  tract,  although  capable 
of  being  rendered  very  productive, 
remain  a  desolated  and  uncultivated. 
The  town  of  Nalijonda  stands  in  Inti 
ir  ^  lou.  79"*  IB'  furtv-nine 
tniles  E.S.E.  from  the  city  of  Hyder- 
abftd* 

Nalla  Mall  a  MoeMTAiNs.^A 
mnge  of  mountains  in  the  Deccnn, 
situated  principdly  between  77^  and 
^O**  of  east  longitude.  Their  highest 
points  are  between  Cummnm  in  the 
Cnddapah  district,  and  Amrabad,  a 
town  in  the  Hyderabad  province 
north  of  the  Krishna.  They  vary  in 
height  from  »2,Q00  to  3,500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea^  In  a  southern 
and  south-west  direction  they  pro- 
bably extend  as  far  as  Tripetty,  The 
breadth  of  this  ran^'C  varies^  but 
never  exceeds  fifty  miles.  It  ia  in- 
tersected by  the  Krishna  and  Pennur 
rivers,  both  of  which  appear  to  pass 
throtfcgh  gaps  or  fissures,  produced 
by  »ome  great  eonvulaioa.— -{ Vo^tet^^ 

NAMBUfttEs. — See  Adakad^  and 

MALABAa. 

Nahcool^^ — A  town  and  pergunnah 
VOL.  n* 


in  the  Salem  province,  fifty-two  milei 
N.W,  from  Trichinopoly ;  lat*  11" 
17  N.,  Ion,  78°  16  E, 

Namgia.— A  Tartar  village  in 
Northern  Hindostan,  situated  a  little 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Spitt  and 
Sutuleje  rivers,  and  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  latter;  kt.  3P  48' N.,  Ion, 
Et,  elevation  above  the  sea 
«,371  feet.  This  is  the  last  and  most 
caiitern  villa|;e  belonging  to  the  prin- 
cipality of  Bussfther,  and  in  18!?1 
contained  ei^lit  houses  built  of  gra- 
nite. There  b  a  joola  or  khaKaur 
here  for  crossing  the  river,  con* 
Etmcted  of  osier  twigs. — {Hodgtom 
and  Herbert,  Meuri.  Gerard*,  j-c.) 

Nan  A  MOW* — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  A^ra,  district  of  Elaweh, 
fifty-two  miles  west  froni  the  city  of 
Luck  now.  This  place  stands  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  here 
i?i  oneof  the  priacipul  public  ferries 
over  thai  river, 

Nancowrv  Isle. — Oneof  the  Ni- 
cobor  islands,  about  twenty- five  miles 
in  circumference  ;  lat,  7°  57'  N.,  Ion, 
93°  43'  E.  The  is!and  of  Comarty 
or  Camorta  lies  contiguous,  but  being 
excavated  by  a  deep  bay,  does  not 
probably  contain  more  square  miles 
than  Nancowry.  The  space  between 
these  two  islands  forms  a  capacious 
and  cxccilent  harl>our  j  the  eastern 
entrance  of  which  is  sheltered  by 
another  island  called  Trikut  (Trin- 
kutte),  lying  at  the  distance  of  a 
league.  The  inlet  from  the  wcit  is 
narrow,  but  sufficiently  deep  to  admit 
the  largest  ships. 

The  soil  is  rich,  but  little  cultivated* 
The  natural  productions  are  coco- 
nuts, papias,  plantuiuH,  limes,  tankan^ 
rinds,  beteUnut,  and  the  niellori»  a 
species  of  bread-fruit »  Yains  and 
other  roots  are  cultivated  and  thrive, 
but  rice  is  unknown.  The  mangos- 
teen  tree  and  pine-apples  grow  wild. 
The  two  i^i lands  of  Comarty  and 
Nan  CO  wry  were  said  in  1 78b  to  con^ 
tain  thirteen  vilhigds, each  pussessing 
from  fifcy  to  sixty  inhabitants,  and 
the  popuEation  of  hrrth  then  es- 
timated at  only  hOO  persons,  Th ty 
live  mostly  on  the  sea-shore,  where 
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their  habttationa  arc  erected  on  piles, 
fhsquenllj  so  near  the  beach  ai  to 
admit  of  the  tide  flowing  under  them. 
The  men  are  stout  and  well-IitTibed, 
but  esilremelj  indolent,  the  females 
being  much  the  naost  active.  Con- 
trary to  the  usual  custom  iu  Hindos- 
tan^  the  women  cither  shave  their 
heads,  or  keep  their  hair  close 
cropped. 

The  inhabitants  of  Nancowry  are 
described  as  hospitable  and  honest, 
remarkable  for  their  strict  adbertnce 
to  truth,  and  so  well  behaved,  that 
robbery  and  murder  amou|r  the  on  is 
said  to  be  unknown.  It  appears, 
howefer,  they  are  fund  of  in  toxica- 
tiouj  elsewhere  the  parent  of  many 
crimes,  which  vice  it  is  probable  ihev 
learned  from  European  visitors,  witn 
whom  they  have  more  frequent  in- 
tercourse than  any  of  the  other 
islands  :  they  in  consequence  imi- 
tate their  dretrs,  wake  use  of  a  few 
KugUsb  words  which  they  have  ae- 
quired^  and  know  the  value  of  a 
oollar.  The  Island  is  also  annually 
visited  by  jseveral  large  prows,  with 
Malay  and  Chinese  crew^,  iu  quest 
of  the  edible  bird»*-nests  so  much 
prized  in  China,  and  also  by  Burmc^^e 
vessels  on  the  same  errand,  by  the 
whole  of  whom  they  are  robbed  and 
insulted.  The  Danes  long  possessed 
a  settlement  on  this  island,  which 
ex^isted  so  late  as  This  island 

is  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo  about 
A.B.  1295.— (G.  HaTfoIiQn,  Col,  Cok- 
br^okc^  Ilacmei^  Coilin^^n,  tjc) 

Nanj>a  PaAYAGA.^This  is  the 
most  northerly  of  the  five  prajagaSj 
or  holy  junctions,  and  is  formed  by 
thi;  confluence  of  the  Alacananda 
with  the  Nandakiui,  a  small  river 
flowing  from  the  south-east ;  lat  SO"^ 
20'  N.,  Ion,  70^  W  E.,  thirty-eight 
miles  E.N.E.  from  Serin agur  in 
Northern  Hindustan,  and  5,805  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There 
was  formerly  a  temple  and  small  vil- 
UttG  near  tbW  tipot,  but  no  remains 
of  either  nre  uow^  to  be  seen.  A  few 
grain-deiderB  occasionally  fix  their 
temporary  shops  here,  and  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  temple  in  a  place  of  such 


sanctity^  a  few  Joose  stonca  are  piled 
up,  on  which  some  Hindoo  images 
are  exposed  for  the  adoration  of  pil- 
grims. 

Nan  dxk  b  (  Nmtiera) .  —  A  1  arge 
district  in  the  province  of  Beederi 
situated  about  tde  nineteenth  degree 
of  north  latitude,  aud  intersected  by 
the  Oodavery  river.  When  the  in- 
stitutes of  Acber  were  compiled  by 
Abul  Fiizef,  in  A.D.  1585,  this  ter- 
ritory was  com preli ended  in  the  sou- 
ball  of  Berar,  then  of  indefinite  ex- 
tent, under  the  name  of  Circar  Te- 
lingaueh  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  raided 
to  the  dignity  of  a  separate  province. 
At  present  it  ts  w  holly  subject  to  the 
Nijtam,  and  from  iis  being  traverse4l 
by  the  Oodavery  and  many  of  its 
con  tributaries,  is  probably  fertile, 
but  like  ibe  rest  of  the  Nizam's  do- 
minions, having  been  little  explored 
by  Europeans,  we  arc  very  unt>er- 
feclly  acqnaiuted  with  its  condition 
as  to  agriculture  and  population*  The 

Imnctpal  towns  are  Nandcre,  Cand- 
lar,  Mai  lego  ng,  and  NirmuH. 

NASOtBE,^A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Beedcr,  the  capital  of  the 
preceding  district,  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Go  da  very,  135 
miles  N»N,W,  from  the  city  of  Hy- 
derabad; lat.  ir  3'  N.,  Ion,  IT 
E>  At  this  place  there  is  a  Seik  col- 
leges erected  on  the  spot  where  Goo- 
roo Govind  was  assassinated,  w  hich 
in  1818  contained  300  students,  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  Nizam*a 
prime  minister.  Raja  Chuudoo  LauK 
This  functionary,  however,  is  not  call- 
ed a  Seik,  but  a  Sewuk,  and  is  not  of 
the  K balsa,  but  Kholasa  sect ;  that  is 
to  say,  not  a  follower  of  Gooroo 
Govind  J  the  priest  militarit,  but  of 
Nanok  Shah,  the  original  founder  of 
the  Seik  religion.  This  ia  a  place  of 
general  pilgrimage  to  the  pious  of 
that  faith,  and  a  cousidernblc  num- 
ber have  also  settled  iu  the  town, — 
{Metcalfe,  ^c.) 

Nanjikgo0e, — A  village  in  the 
Mysore  territories,  containing  a  large 
and  celebrated  temple  of  Siva,  si- 
tuated on  the  south  bank  of  ,  the 
river  Kapinl,  fifteen  ntile.'s  south  from 
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the  rity  of  Mysore.  The  reeidefit  hiis 
a  house  here,  nad  a  short  distance 
further  up  the  broad  and  fine  stream 
of  til e  Kapiivi  h  tro versed  by  a  bridge 
of  native  constniction,  rcmarknble 
for  the  solidity  of  it*  architecture, 
being  paved  with  large  Blubs  of  gra^ 
Bite,  which  rest  on  a  long  series  of 
tttU  pointed  arches,  each  above  five 
feet  wide,  and  separated  from  one 
another  by  piers  of  the  same  diinen- 

Nastqy.  —  A  village  in  British 
Maitaban,  distant  about  three  miles 
from  Monlmein,  situated  on  the 
tanltii  of  Attran  river,  *hich  is  here 
about  150  yards  wide.  In  18^7  this 
-village  contained  :tbout  fifty  honse^ 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  mostly 
^mlflr^nts  from  Rangoon,  had  settled 
eince  IH£5, 

NAN^SHEn.— A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bejapoor,  forty-five  miles 
N,  by  K.  from  Merriich;  hit.  IJ''  23' 
N,Jon.  75"*  10'  H, 

NAoicoorHEA  Tat» — A  scfft  lettered 
and  be^sutiful  lake  sitiiutcd  among 
the  mountains  of  Northern  Hindos- 
tan,  abont  thirty-one  miles  travelling 
difitance  south  of  Altnora,    See  txho 

NAFANEEa* — A  village  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Malwa,  division  of  Onmt- 
waraj  kt.  24*  3'  N.,  Ion.  77*  E. 
Its  ghurry  was  beaiegcd  by  a  Mahn- 
ratta  chief,  Ballarow,  with  a  T>:ittcring 
train  of  canivon,  but  he  could  never 
manage  to  hit  it.  To  the  ea^^t  there 
is  a  fine  lake,  alwa)'s  fulU — [Malcolm^ 

Napeh  Mcw^.^ — A  small  bnt  neat 
town  on  the  Aen^  road  from  Ava  to 
Arracan,  situated  on  a  rising  ground 
eonimanding  the  whole  surroundinii 
plain,  and  during  the  war  occupied 
bv  iS,O0f*  Burmese  militia^  This  h 
the  Inst  Burmese  town  or  villiige  ap- 
proaching the  Arracan  mountains, 
the  re:%t  are  merely  hamlets  of  the 
wild  tribes.— t  Tranl^  if c.) 

Nappah* — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Gujt!nit,  thirty  mile-s  N.E.  from 
CamUay ;  lat.  ^  W  N.,  Ion.  73^  9' 


town  in  the  province  of  Oude,  ae- 
ventv-two  miles  N,W,  from  Hvder- 
atmd  ;  lat.  2?^  46'  N.,  Ion.  Sr  WE, 

Narhah. — ^A  small  town  in  the 
province  of  Delhi,  twelve  mlleB 
W.RW,  from  Pattiallahj  (at.SO'^S!^^ 
N,,  Ion,  76^12'E, 

Narcondam  Isle*' — An  island  tn 
the  Eastern  seas^  sitnated  about  twu 
degrees  east  of  Port  Cornwallis  in 
theAndnmans;  hit.  1 3**  SO' N,,  lotu 
04°  45'  E,  This  small  island,  which 
in  form  and  shape  is  a  perfect  spe- 
cimen of  the  volcanic  cone,  rises  to 
about  2,500  feet  above  the  sen,  and 
may  be  seen  eighteen  leagues  off". 
The  interior  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  ever  explored, — ( Fi«/*iyio«,  tjr,) 

NARfiJN  petTp— A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Hyderabad,  twenty-nine  miles 
south-east  from  Hyderabad  city ;  laL 
IS'^r  N.,  lon.7b°  57'  K 

KAatKnA^ATAH. — A  villaf^ewith  a 
large  and  welUmilt  choultry  in  the 
province  of  Orissa,  district  of  Cut- 
lack,  eight  miles  8.W.  from  Jugger- 
nanlb. 

NAatiHita. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vi  n  cc'o  f  Mai  w  a  ,si  3itt  een  m  i  1  e  s  N .  E  Jrom 
Mundessor;  lat.  24"  lO'N,,  Ion.  7^^^ 
16'  E.  In  11*20  it  belonged  to  Sindia, 
and  contained  about  i500  houses, — 

Nauj^ah  f'Nara/a^aJ, — A  town  in 
the  province  of  Orisso,  thirty-Rcvcn 
miles  east  from  Bustar;  lat,  IJ^^.'fT 
N,,  Ion,  83^  2'  E. 

Nabnoul, — An  oneient  district  in 
the  north- western  tjuartcr  of  the  Agra 
province,  situated  between  the  twenty- 
eighth  and  twenty-ninth  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  Narnortl,  the  capital, 
Ktands  in  lat*  28^  5'  N,,  Ion,  75^  52'  E-, 
eighty-six  miles  S,W*  from  the  city  of" 
Delhi,  and  is  the  frontier  town  of  the 
Je^T^oor  raja.  It  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable  antiquity,  but  at  ]i resent 
greatly  reduced  in  size,  beiuf^  only- 
one  mile  in  length  J  with  a  small  nul' 
lah  or  water-course  through  the  ceij- 
ire*  Fn  1803^  government  received 
an  oflTcr  of  J, 47,000  rupees,  for  tlie 
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pergttnoahs  of  Kanoon,  Kautlci  and 
Narnoul,  hi  mated  between  the  lerrt- 
lories  of  the  Macherry  raja  and  the 
Shekawutty  cau«try.--{Liffu^.  ^FA*^, 

NAnaAif. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Gundwana,  seventy  milea  west  by 
Houth  from  Sumbhulpoor ;  lat.  !20^  53' 

Naibainghur* — A  small  town  in 
the  province  of  Delhi,  thirteen  nifles 
S. W.  from  Nahan ;  lat>  30''  2W  N.,  bn. 
77°  7' 

NAHBAiKotJKaE/^  Nara^onaGanje)* 
—A  town  in  the  province  of  Bengal, 
dt»tricl  of  Dacca  Jelalpoor,  situated 
on  the  west  aide  of  a  branch  of  the 
Brahmaputra  named  the  Situl  (or 
silver)  Luckia,  about  eight  miles  S.E. 
from  Dacca;  lat.      37'       Ion.  9tr 

This  is  one  of  the  most  con  side  rabte 
inland  trading  towni;  in  the  province, 
and  in  1810  was  estimated  to  contain 
a  popuiaiiori  of  above  15,000  persona. 
The  ialmhitants  ore  nearly  all  com- 
merciul,  and  carry  on  a  great  trade  in 
salt  (of  which  it  ia  the  grand  mart), 
grain  J  tobacco  and  lime,  and  the  town 
exhibita  a  scene  of  bustle  and  activity 
seldom  discovered  in  a  community 
entirely  composed  of  Bengalese  Hin- 
doos. A  majority  of  the  priaclpnl 
merchants,  however,  are  not  natives 
of  the  town  J  nor  of  the  surrounding 
country',  but  accidental  settlers  from 
distant  districts,  who  do  not  bring 
their  families  along  with  them.  Dur- 
ing the  hej^t  of  tlie  rains,  the  adja'^ 
cent  tracts'  are  almost  wholly  covered 
with  water,  but  when  within  bounds 
the  Luckia  is  one  of  the  mozit  beauti^ 
ful  rivers  in  Bengal,  and  presents  an 
axtraordinary  scene  of  animated  In- 
dus tr^*  Its  banks  are  now  studded 
with  indigo  factories,  and  being  com- 
posed generally  of  a  firm  red  soil,  are 
not  subject  to  the  incessant  corromon, 
itfhich  those  of  almost  every  other 
river  in  Bengal  are  continually  under- 
going. One  consequence  of  this  is 
that  the  waters  of  the  Luckia  are  re- 
markable for  their  transparency,  and 
another,  that  its  boundaries  are  at 


this  day  the  soine  ai  when  Major  Hen* 
nell  made  bis  survey  in  1784, 

On  the  margins  of  the  rivers  in  the 
vicinity  of  Narraingunge  are  the  re^ 
mains  of  many  fortifications  erected 
to  repel  the  invasions  of  the  Mugha 
of  Arracan,  but  which  do  not  to  a 
scientific  eye  appear  well  calculated 
for  the  purpose  intended.  On  the  op^ 
fM>site  side  of  the  Luckia,  a  short 
distance  further  up,  is  a  Mahomedan 
place  of  worship,  named  Cnddumre^ 
sool,  where  is  shewn  the  foot 'mark  of 
the  Aj'abian  prophet,  much  reve- 
renced by  the  pious  of  that  faith,  who 
resort  to  it  in  great  numbers  from 
Dacca  and  the  adjacent  towns.  A 
simibr  fiction  gives  sanctity  to  one  of 
the  mosques  at  Gour,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  in  other  parts  of  India* 

NABaoHOTE,—  A  town  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Gujerat,  thirty-seven  miles 
east  from  Baroda;  lat*  22^  gl' N., 
Ion.  73^  5d'  a 

NAasiKOAH* — A  town  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Orissa,  sixty  miles  west  by 
north  from  Cutiack  s  lat.  20^  37'  N., 
Ion.  85MrE, 

NAasiPooR, — A  town  In  the  Nor* 
thern  Circars,  thirty -four  miles  east 
by  north  from  Masulipatam ;  lat.  16^ 
21' N.,  Ion.  81°5r  E. 

N A  ft  vr  A  —  A  smal  I  Portuguese 
town  in  the  province  of  Bejapoor 
territories  of  Goa,  situated  about 
fourfniles  distant  from  old  Goa,  and 
formerly  one  of  its  most  important 
dependencies. — {Fidiartorij  4^c^) 

NAawAB  (Karavara). — A  town  in 
the  province  of  Agra,  situated  on  the 
cast  side  of  the  Sinde  river,  forty 
mites  south  by  west  from  Gualior  ; 
lat.  25°  40'  N,,  ion.  77"  51'  E,  The 
face  of  the  country  in  this  quarter  of 
the  Agra  province  Ts  hilly  and  woody, 
but  the  soil  J  when  properly  cultivated 
and  supplied  with  moisture,  is  ex- 
tremely productive.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  Sinde,  which  is  the  chief  river  | 
the  principal  towns  are  Narwar,  Col- 
larass,  and  Shepoor. 

The  town  of  Narwar  makes  some 
figure  in  history,  having  been  con- 
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quered  by  ihc  Mahomcdans  so  early 
OS  A,D,  1^5L  It  appears,  however, 
to  hftve  siibsequentfy  regamed  its  in- 
dependence, an  in  150^  we  find  it 
iLgfiin  ruled  hy  a  Hindoo  prince,  from 
whom  it  was  taken  by  Sultan  Secun- 
der  liodi.  At  the  peacti  concluded 
with  the  Mahorattas  in  1803,  the  fort 
nnd  district  of  Narwar  were  guaran- 
teed by  th<j  British  government  to 
Raja  LTmbajee  Row,  and  its  revenues 
were  then  estimated  so  high  as  ten 
lacks  of  rupees  per  nnnum-  The 
guarantee  for  some  reason  appears  to 
have  been  afterwards  withdrawn,  m 
in  1810  the  place  was  surrendered  to 
DowEet  Row  Sindin,  who  had  ma- 
npged  to  corrupt  the  garrison.  In 
1818  Madhoo  Singh,  the  e3t-r?ija  of 
Narwar,  and  Jeyaingh  of  Ragooghnr, 
were  both  at  the  head  of  predatory 
bands  J  whic!i  Sindia  was  quite  unable 
ID  coerce* 

N&ssuct, — A  large  town  and  place 
of  piJgrimase  on  the  Godn very,  prin- 
dpatly  inhabited  by  Brahmins,  which 
in  18.^  Mr-  Efphinstone  estimated  to 
contain  30,000  inhabitants ;  lat,  19° 
m  N.,  Ion.  73^  56'  E.  Besides  two 
palaces  belonging  to  the  Peahwa,  this 
place  in  1818  contained  some  hand- 
some buildings  with  gardens  and  vine* 
yards.  Near  Nassuck,  the  very  seat 
and  centre  of  Brnhminism  in  the  Dec- 
can,  arc  extensive  Buddhist  estcava- 
tions,  vulgarly  called  pherm  Raj 
Lena.  They  extend  round  a  high 
contcid  hill  five  miles  from  the  town, 
and  have  every  character  of  Buddhist 
excavations  without  the  slightest  Hin- 
doo vestiges  i  the  long  vaulted  cave 
and  da^ppj  the  huge  statues  of  the 
ineditatjve  curly-headed  Buddha,  in- 
scriptions in  the  unknown  eharacter, 
the  umbrella  and  snake-headed  cano- 
pies, the  benched  palls  and  the  nume- 
rous cells.  —  {Ertkine^  Elphinstonv^ 

Nathdora  (Naiha  dtv^ra^  ihc 
temple  of  the  deilyj, — A  town  in  the 
province  of  Aj nicer  situated  about 
thirty-four  miles  north  from  the  city 
of  Odeypoor,  lat,  ^6*  8'  N.,  Ion.  74^ 
ir  Here  is  a  celebrated  Hindoo 
temple  of  great  sanctUy,  baring  mapy 


vUIages  appropriated,  which  were  al- 
ways considere4  sacred  by  the  con- 
t  en  di  ng  Ra]  poo  t  and  Mai  larat  ta  arm  iei. 
The  Gossam$  (  Hindoo  devotees)  carry 
on  a  considerable  trade  with  Gujerat 
and  Ttttta,  and  also  with  the  rest  of 
Rajpootaua  and  upper  Hindostan, — 
{Broi^htant  6ih  Renter,  ^c,} 

Natal  (or  Natar),  —  A  Malay 
town  on  the  S,W.  coast  of  Sumatra ; 
kt.  0*  18'  N.,  Ion.  99**  5'  K  The 
English  had  a  settlement  here  from 
until  1823j  when  it  waa  given 
up  with  all  their  other  stations  to  the 
Dutch,  There  wag  formerly  a  con- 
siderable vent  here  for  imported 
goods^;  the  returns  were  camphor 
and  gold,  both  procured  from  the  in- 
terior. Some  of  the  gold  mines  were 
said  to  be  only  ten  miles  from  the 
factory.  Afi  it  is  generally  received 
here  in  the  form  of  dust,  great  care 
fihould  be  taken  by  stran^era  to  have 
it  proved  before  a  bargain  is  struck. 
Aquafortis  h  the  best  tcjit,  but  if  thai 
is  ngt  at  hand  it  may  be  tried  with 
ipints  of  hartshorn.  The  principal 
imports  formerly  were  piece^oods, 
opium,  coarse  cutleryj  ammunitioD 
and  guns,  brass-wire  and  china  ware. 
The  exports  gold^  canrphor,  and  some 
viQuL—^Manden^  Elmore^  ^c.) 

Nattradacotta  (Natha  Eadka 
CalaJ^^A  town  in  the  Carnatic  pro- 
vince, district  of  Tinnevelly,  sixty- 
eight  miles  N.E,  from  Cape  Comoriii; 
lat.  8^46'  N.,  Ion.  70' l^' E. 

N  ATT  AM  f  Nat  ham  J. — ^A  consider- 
able town  in  the  Carnatic  province* 
situated  in  the  Poligar's  territory^ 
twenty  miles  S.E.  from  Dindigul ;  lat. 
10"  Ion. 7^1 

Nattobe  (Naihaver),  —  A  town 
in  the  province  of  Bengal^  district  of 
Rajes  h  id)  y,  for  t  v-three  mil  es  K .  E.from 
Moorshedabad';  lat-  W  M*  N,,  Ion. 
W  55'  E.  Appearances  here  favour 
the  supposition  that  the  Ganges  once 
had  its  bed  in  the  tract  now  occupied 
by  lakes  and  moraJiaes  between  Nat- 
tore  and  Jatlergunge.  During  the  in- 
undation there  is  a  straight  naviga- 
tion of  300  miles  from  Dacca  to  thia 
place  across  the  jeels  or  shallow  lakes^ 
leaving  the  villugeSi  erected  on  arti-* 
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ficial  mounds,  atid  the  dumps  of  trees, 
ppojectmg  out  of  the  water,  to  the 
right  and  left,  while  the  current  is  so 
g^tle  as  flcarceljf  to  exceed  half  a 
mile  per  hour.  Nottore  is  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Hajofihahv  district,  being 
the  head-quart erji  ot  the  judge  and 
collector  and  site  of  the  gaol,  always 
tjie  most  prominent  edifice  in  a  Ben* 
gal  collect  orate.  In  1 811)  it  siis  tam- 
ed considerable  injurv  from  the  rise 
of  the  floods  ;  indeed,  at  any  time  it 
owes  its  existence  solely  to  the  resi- 
dence of  tlic  toc^il  3utlioritieS|  who  in 
JH22^  intended  to  migrate,  —  {Bci^ 
mi,  ^  c) 

NiTrNA  (great  itkj. — An  inland 
in  the  Eastern  seas  lying  off  the  north- 
nat  coast  of  Borneo,  abnut  the  fonrih 
degree  of  north  latitude.  In  length  it 
may  be  estimated  at  thirty-four  milos^ 
by  thirteen  the  average  breadth,  and 
h  iurronnded  hy  numerous  »mall 
rocky  isles,  80 me  of  the  high  moun- 
tains on  this  island  may  be  seen  fif- 
teen leagues  off.  ft  is  inhabited  by 
Malays. 

Natunas  ^jioriA^  IsLESt — -A  clus- 
ter of  very  small  islands  in  the  East- 
ern seas  i  lot.  4*^  45'  N.,  Ion.  109**  B. 
From  October  to  December  the  best 
course  for  ships  bound  to  China  is 
fiast  these  islands  to  the  north  * 

Natuhas  ftoufhj  Isles. — A  clus- 
ter of  very  small  islands  lying  off  the 
north-western  coast  of  Borneo,  about 
lat,3^N.,lon.  109^  E. 

Naumpoob. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Candeish,  which  in  J810 
belonged  to  the  Peshwa  ;  lat.  20^  43^ 
N*,  bn.  74"^  18' E.,  ninety-three  miles 
S,E.  from  Burat.  It  stands  on  the 
river  Moosun,  which  contains  water 
the  whole  year.  The  adjaeent  coun- 
try is  fertile,  and  a  large  fair  is  held 
here  once  a  week  for  the  sale  of 
country  produce  and  manufactures, 
— {Sutherland^  ^c.) 

NACTKnoc^E. — A  dtiitrict  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gujerat,  situated  between 
the  Nerbudda  and  Tuptee  rivers^  and 
hounded  on  the  west  by  Broach ; 
juuch  the  greater  portion  of  this 


district  is  tributary  to  Maharatto  ♦ 
chiefs,  but  the  town  and  pergmvnati 
of  Naundode,  which  stands  in  lat, 
21"  55'  Ion,  7;r43'  thirty^two 
miles  E,  by  N,  from  Surat,  is  com- 
prehended within  the  jnrisdiclion  of 
the  Broach  m agist rate^  being  the  mo* 
dcrn  capital  of  the  Rajpeepla  terri- 
t  ory. 

NAtr>ri>aoA. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Aurungabad,  forty- two  mile^ 
S.  by  W.  from  the  city  of  that  name; 
lat.  19^  2{K  N.,  Ion.  75*^  1?^  E. 

NAUNDOoasAB*  —  A  town  in  the 
province  of  Candeish  j  lat,  ^l**  2^ 
Ion.  74^  19'  B.  Thi.^  was  once  A 
large  town,  but  in  iHlfl  was  nearly 
in  ruins,  not  more  than  5M  housea 
being  then  inhabited.  It  formerly 
helongied  to  the  Pcshwa,  hut  was 
subsequently  ceded  to  Holcar^  and 
with  the  adjoining  pergunnahs  suf- 
fered dreadfully  from  the  ravages  of 
the  Pindarics,  There  is  a  small  river 
close  to  the  town»  but  in  the  dry  sea- 
son it  is  destitute  of  water,  which  is 
an  unfortunate  deficiency,  as  the  soil 
is  naturally  good. 

The  tomb  of  a  Mahomedan  saint 
(Seid  Saddat  Peer),  said  to  ha^^e  been 
built  years  a|o,.  stands  conspi* 
cuous  on  a  rock^'  hill,  and  is  much  rc~ 
sorted  to  by  pilgrims*  It  was  ulso 
greatly  venerated  by  the  Pindaries^ 
who  generally  stopped  here  a  few 
days  to  make  offerings  at  bis  shrine;, 
and  for  bis  sake  spared  the  town^ 
while  they  plundered  the  country^ 
over  which  are  the  scattered  ruins 
of  many  tombs  and  pagodas* — (Su* 
t/ier/and, 

Nadthpoor.— A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bengal,  district  of  Purneah ; 
lat.  26^  17'  N^,  Ion.  87=*  E.  In  I  SOS 
it  consisted  of  four  market-places, 
eontaioing  l^SlJi  houses.  Dunng  tho 
floods  it  stands  on  the  side  of  the 
Cosi  river,  but  in  the  dry  season  very 
extensive  banks  intervene  between 
it  and  the  navigable  stream,  so  that 
goods  must  be  carried  on  carts  to 
and  from  the  boats  at  Dimiya  ghaut, 
about  five  miles  from  Sahebgungej 
where  the  principal  merchants  re- 
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*ide.  At  S»hebgiinge  there  is  a  jrood 
Hindoo  lemple,  dedicated  to  Huni- 
maiiri  the  gigantic  monkery,  who  was 
prime  minister  to  Rama  the  grei*! 
emperor  of  Indio  ;  but  it  hns  not  at- 
tained much  celebrity, — (F.  Bacha- 

Nawada — A  town  tti  the  province 
and  district  of  Bahar,  fifty-four  miles 
S,S.R  from  Patna;  lat.  34*  54' N., 
Ion-  iiS*'  40'  E. 

NAWADBGi/HGi:,  — A  town  in  the 
province  of  Oudc,  thirtv-cight  miles 
from  Lnckaow  ;  lat*  27*  6'  N,, 
Ion.      iir  E. 

Naweeghaut* — A  puss  1 11  the  pro- 
vince of  Bejapoor  between  Rehmut- 
poor  and  Poosasader,  and  abimt 
twenty-one  miles  travelling  distance 
S,E.  from  Satara,  The  ascent 
from  the  side  of  Ecbmutpoor  is 
nigged  and  rocky,  luJt  not  very  dif- 
ficult, and  leads  to  a  highly  cultivated 
plain  at  the  suiiimit,  which  slopes 
gently  to  the  southward. — {Fuliartm^ 

Neas  (qv  Pido  NeuM), — An  island 
lying  off  Tapanooly  Day,  from  which 
It  is  distant  about  six^iy  mdes^  and 
the  largest  of  the  chain  ihni  skirts  the 
western  coast  of  Sumatra^  In  ex- 
treme length  it  may  be  estimated  at 
aeventy  miles,  by  about  sixteen  the 
average  breadth.  Its  surface  is  di- 
versified by  numerous  hills^  whose 
sides,  as  well  as  the  subjacent  plains, 

J fie  Id  abundant  crops  office,  of  which 
arge  quantities  are  exported,  Pulo 
Neas  having  liecome  the  granary  of 
the  western  coast  of  Sumatra.  It  is 
traversed  by  several  rivers  of  consi- 
derable si3;e,  capable  of  admitting 
native  craft  aiid  vessels;  besides 
which  there  are  several  good  harbours 
on  the  Aea-eoast. 

The  villages  are  usually  situated 
on  the  pinnacles  of  hills  or  other 
stroai*  positions,  the  di Cerent  clans 
or  tribes  being  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
hostility,  on  which  account  they  ne- 
ver quit  their  arnns,  which  consist  of 
a  spear,  a  short  sword,  an  oblong 
shield,  and  stiff  leathern  jacket. 
In    £fuch  a   condition    of  siociety, 


it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
dense  popnlation  asstgned  to  the 
island  iu  IH^l ,  £50,000  persons^ 
or  about  150  to  the  square  mile, 
mostly  employed  in  agricakural  vo» 
catiotis.  Rice  is  the  staple  commo- 
dity, of  which,  at  the  above  period, 
about  1^,000  bugs  were  exported  an- 
nually. It  is,  however,  very  little 
used  by  the  common  people,  who 
iubsist  chiefly  on  the  sweet  potato e 
and  other  farinaceous  roots,  and  are 
said  to  be  almost  unacquainted  with 
the  use  of  salt.  Neither  buffaloes, 
horses,  nor  cattle  are  indigenous  to 
the  island,  though  a  few  have  been 
imported  by  the  Malays.  About 
1,500  slaves  ere  annually  exported, 
mostly  from  the  southern  quarter, 
where  they  are  purcha^sed  by  the 
Achecnese  and  Chmese  traders,  who 
afterwards  transport  them  for  sale  to 
different  quarters  of  the  archipelago, 
principally  to  Batavia.  Hogs  are  an 
important  article  of  the  domestic 
establishment,  and  the  moat  general 
ficsh  meat  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
feed  them  on  coco-nuts,  boiled  rice, 
and  the  sweet  potatoe. 

The  natives  arc  an  active  athletic 
mce,  about  the  middle  stature,  fair 
as  Asiatics,  and  with  much  finer 
features  than  the  Malays,  In  the 
north  they  arc  much  intermixed  with 
Acheenese  and  Malays,  but  in  the 
south  all  strangers  are  excluded. 
The  females  are  not  kept  in  a  state 
of  s  ee  lu  si  o  n .  Marriage  by  j  uj  u  r  { t  he 
purchase  of  a  wife)  is  universid,  the 
price  varying  from  60  to  500  Spa^ 
nish  dollars,  usually  paid  in  gold ; 
the  number  is  only  limited  by  the 
wealth  and  inclination  of  the  pnr«< 
chaser  The  bodiea  of  the  dead  ara 
enclosed  in  a  wooden  shell  or  cofBn, 
which  is  elevated  on  four  posts,  and 
there  left  exposed  to  the  elements  * 
flowering  shrubs  and  creepers  are 
generally  planted  beneath,  which  soon 
climb  up  and  cover  the  coffin  vvjth 
foliage.  The  inhabitants  of  Neaa  are, 
without  exception,  the  most  original 
people  that  have  hitherto  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Eastern  archipelago, 
and,  unlike  the  other  tribes,  not  a 
trace  of  Hindoo  or  Mahomcdanism 
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is  to  be  founil  among  them,  except 
where  the  Malays  have  settled.  They 
hiTC  no  form  of  worship,  and  aro 
without  any  institution  of  a  rch^ous 
nature,  and  being  i^ithool  prejudiec 
or  j>reeonceive<l  opinions  on  these 
subjects  J  are  open  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Chriiitlan  or  Mahonieilan 
faiths;  to  which  last,  if  notantici^ 
pated^  they  are  likely  to  fall  a  prey. 

In  18£0  land  una  purchased  and 
a  British  settlement  formed  by  Sir 
Thomas  Kaflles  at  the  south-east 
coast  of  Pulo  Neas,  and  treaties  con- 
cluded with  several  of  the  tiative 
chiefs  with  a  view  to  the  supression 
of  the  slave  trade;  but  these  pro- 
ceedinga  having;  been  disapproved  of 
at  home,  the  further  prosecution  of 
the  plan  was  abantioned,^ — (Afalny 

Ne D D A  M t; K G A L eM . — A  considcra- 
ble  town  in  the  Carnatic  province, 
district  of  Tanjore,  twenty-two  mile^ 
W.  by  S.  from  the  city  of  Tan  jure. 
It  contains  several  choultries  and 
Hindoo  temples. 

NiELAB  (h!ue  water), — A  town  in 
Afghaniiitnn,  situated  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Indus,  which  is  here  deep 
and  rapid,  and  its  bed  so  contracted 
as  to  be  only  a  stone's  throw  across ; 
lat,  33°  50^  N.,  Ion-  TrStT  E. 

Keelghcrey  Mountains  f  nU 
ghirit  b/ve  mountmnsj. — A  range  of 
mountains  (named  also  the  three 
Naads)  in  the  south  of  India,  situat- 
ed N.N.W.  from  the  town  of  Coim- 
batoor,  towards  the  Wynaad,  forming 
a  connecting  link  between  the  east- 
ern nnd  western  ghauts*  Froni  east 
to  west  they  extend  about  thirty -four 
miles,  and  from  north  to  south  ubout 
fifteen  miles,  com  posing  a  sort  of 
table-biid,  aJuiost  insulated  from  the 
eastern  and  western  ghauts.  The 
rivers  Myar  and  Bhavant  rise  among 
the  highest  peaks.  The  following 
are  the  barometrical  heights  of  ^iome 
Nations  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
viz.  Jackanairy,  5,fl59;  Jaclally,5,97f>; 
IJiinhutty,  0,041  ;  Oota  Kamund, 
Si,4l(i  feet  ;  but  one  of  the  highest 


peaks  J  named  Moorchoorti  Bet,  hoi 
lieen  estimated  at  8,800  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  mean 
tcmperjiture  of  the  air  in  April  iH2Q 
was  05^  Fahrenheit p  in  May  64°. 
In  fact  there  are  here  no  sultry  oight^j, 
a  blank  el  being  agreeable  at  all  seasons 
of  t h e  J' ea r*  D u ri n g  t he  cold  season 
the  minimum  is  3P  Fahrenheit,  the 
maximum  59° ;  indeed  these  billa  arc 
remarkable,  not  only  for  the  mild- 
ness of  the  climate,  but  also  for  its 
equability.  The  air  here  U  perfectly 
clear,  being  beyond  the  zone  of  clouds 
and  mistH,  while  the  table-land  of 
Mysore  is  covered  with  both.  The 
region  of  fever  does  not  ascend  hiirh- 
er  than  3,500  feet;  at  5,000  feet  ^ail 
danger  is  over,  even  from  cholera. 
These  mouutains  fee!  the  inftuence 
both  of  the  south-west  and  northeast 
tnonsoons ;  the  period  of  the  rains, 
however,  is  the  most  healthy  season 
of  the  year.  The  elasticity  of  the 
air  is  proved  by  the  distance  to  which 
sounds  are  conveyed,  and  its  cheer* 
ing  elfcet  on  the  animal  spirits* 

One  remarkable  feature  of  these 
mountains  is  their  freedom  from  jun- 
gle, a  great  portion  of  the  country 
being  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
and  what  remains  until  led  is  general- 
ly  covered  with  fern  or  with  the 
m  ou  0  tui  n  gooseberry  bu  sh ,  Tb  e  fo  U 
Jowing  is  a  tolerably  correct  list  of 
the  Eiu'opean  plants  and  Howers 
found  o a  the  Nee Ig berries.  The  red 
and  white  rose,  honeysuckle,  while 
andred  jasmin,  myrtle,  violet,  bul&am, 
marygold,  gemniumi  and  daij^^y;  and 
the  fruits  are  red  and  white  raspber- 
ries, hill  gooseberries,  and  straw- 
berries, European  vegetabEcs  of  an 
excellent  quality  are  also  produced- 
The  animals  are  black  cattle  and  buf- 
faloes, the  wild  elk,  a  species  of 
sheep,  but  no  tigers. 

In  18:^1  the  population  was  esti- 
mated at  5,000  perfcdus,  distributed 
into  tlu^ee  Hindoo  tribes,  the  Koters, 
Bergers,  and  Joder?',  all  dweUing  in 
separate  villuges.  The  first  arc  a 
black  miserable-looking  race ;  the 
second,  who  compose  the  largest 
number  of  the  population,  are  some- 
what better-lopking ;    but  the  last, 
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are  a  superior  race,  equal  in  Haturc 
to  European^}  ncarty  as  muscular, 
with  regufitrly  hantlaome  features , 
md  h  ea  1 1  ii  y  constit  u  ti  on  s .  Th  ey  a  re 
s  pastoral  people,  subs^i siting  on  the 
prodijce  of  their  bufliilocs,  migrating 
^  hen  necessary,  but  never  settling  aa 
cultivators.  The  road  up  theae 
mountttinfi  ii  now  practicable  for  pa- 
lanquins and  loaded  buMoclu^  and 
bungalows  have  been  erected  at  dif- 
ferent stations  for  the  accommodation 
of  invalids.  Four  dav  s'  journey  from 
Calicut  in  a  palanquin  conveys  the 
traveller  to  the  loftiest  *iumraitj  being 
a  distance  of  eighLy*five  miles,  but 
in  the  south-west  monsoon  N^pa- 
tarn  13  the  best  place  of  departure. — 
{Fu&iic  MS\   Bi-porU  qh  the  Neei- 

0  N££MAHEiiiA» — A  towu  in  the  pro- 
wince  of  Malwa,  seventeen  miles 
N.W.  from  Neemutch;  lau  €4^*38' 
R,  Ion.  74^  5(r  E,  In  1^20  it  con- 
tained  500  houses,  and  belonged  to 
Am  eer  Kb  an. — ( M ^Icol m,  <|-4r, } 

NEBHOOJOftA. — A  village  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gujerat,  district  of  Rajpee- 
pla,  three  mdea  to  the  cast  of  which 
lie  the  celebrated  cornelian  mines. 
The  country  io  the  immediate  vicini- 
ty ofthe  mine^  is  but  little  cultivated, 
and  on  account  of  the  jungles,  and 
their  inhabitants  the  tigers,  no  hu* 
man  habitations  are  found  nearer 
than  RuttuTipoor,  seven  miles  oft. 
The  cornelian  a  arc  carried  from  hence 
to  Camba\-p  where  they  are  cut,  po- 
lished»  and  formed  into  the  beautiful 
ornaments  for  which  that  city  is  jnstly 
celebrated.— KtV^*"'^?  i^-) 

Neemutch. — A  town  in  the  pro^ 
viuce  of  Ajmeer,  division  of  Mewar, 
thirty-sist  miles  S.  by  from  Che- 
tore  ;  iat,  24°  ^7'  Ion.  75° 
1,476  feet  above  the  level  of  the  iea. 
It  is  the  head  of  a  pergnnnah  be- 
long ng  to  Sindia^  from  which  in  1 8^^0 
he  derived  a  revenue  of  77*000  ru- 
pees* U  contains  a  good  bazar,  to 
the  north'West  of  which  is  a  British 
cantonment.  In  18523  application 
was  made  to  the  Governor-general 
for  money  to  construct  a  residency 
itt  Neemutch  ai  the  most  eligible  sta- 


tion for  the  head-quartern  of  the 
civil  and  military  establishments  in 
this  part  of  Hindostan,  when  50,000 
rupees  were  granted.  Its  princijjal 
recommendation  was  itA  salubrity, 
for  materials  of  every  description 
were  tcarcc  and  distant*  Clsj  fit  for 
bricks,  after  the  most  diligent  re^ 
search,  could  not  be  found »  and 
timber  of  every  description  would 
have  to  be  broirght  by  land  carriage 
Irom  Agra,  a  month's  journey*  In 
Neemutch  was  recommended 
by  Sir  John  Malcolm  to  be  selected 
as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Lieute^ 
nant-governor  of  Malwa,  on  account 
of  its  equi-distance  from  the  capitals 
of  the  principal  Rajpoot  and  Malwa 
chieftains,  it  not  hemg  more  than  two 
day!>*  journey  from  any  of  the  im- 
portant stations  in  Malwa  and  Raj- 
pooiana,  and  little  more  than  i^tJO 
mites  from  Baroda  in  Gujerat. — - 
{Maknhn^  Public  AfS,  UocuMfnUf  ^c,} 

Neepatoor* — A  town  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Salem  and  Barramahal,  st^ 
tuated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Pa- 
naur  river,  eighty^six:  miles  W.  by  N» 
froai  Pondicherrj ;  lat.  12^5'  N.,  Ion, 
78"^  36'  E. 

N^EaA  RivEtt* — A  considerable 
river  in  the  Deccanj  which  rises  in 
the  Western  Ghauts  to  the  south  of 
Poona,  and  passing  east ward^  divides 
the  province  of  Aurungabad  from 
that  of  Bejapoor,  and  falls  into  the 
Beema  at  Nursingur, 

Nekrgoosd.— A  hill  fort  of  con- 
siderable strength  in  the  province 
of  Bejapoor,  situated  between  two 
braachcfi  of  the  Malpurha  river,  thir- 
ty-one miles  N.E*  from  Darwar ;  lat^ 
I5*4rN.,  lorn  JS'^aS'E* 

Keeeiiui„— A  town  in  the  Beeder 
province,  seventy -two  miles  E.  by  N. 
from  Nandere;  hit.  19°  19' N.,  Ion, 
78"  40'  E.  In  1  a  15,  6,000  Pindarics 
crossed  the  river  at  this  place. 

Nr  OA  FAT  AM,— A  sea- port  town  in 
the  Carnatic  province,  district  of 
Tanjore,  twenty  miles  south  from 
Tranquebar;  tat.  10^  45' N.Jon.  ZS" 
54'  E.  This  place  was  taken  from 
the  Portuguese  by  the  Putch  in  A,D- 
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lliOO,  who  strengthened  its  fortiBca- 
tioiis,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  their 
poAsetsiona  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
niAndel,.  They  also  established  a 
mint  here,  whit'h  used  to  coin  gold 
to  the  amount  of  four  or  five  lacks 
of  rupees  aoniially.  In  1820  two 
rows  of  otd-fashioncd  Dutch  houses, 
forming  two  tides  of  a  Hffuaro,  hav- 
ing the  ruins  of  a  fort  in  the  centre, 
with  some  straggling  houses  along  the 
beach  and  river,  were  all  that  remain- 
ed of  ihta  once  Aountihing  settlement, 
and  the  obeMskt  and  cupolas  of  an 
extensile  buryin^-ground  the  chief 
fiuba  rating  ind  teat  ions  of  a  former  jjo* 
pulation.  Many  of  the  houses  had 
been  pulled  down  to  procure  the  gloss 
sash  windows,  which  were  sent  to 
Madras  and  sold.  Of  the  fort,  which 
made  a  stout  resistance  in  ll^^l^ 
scarce  a  foot  of  masonry  remains 
standing;  and  one  solitary  Duteh- 
nian,  who  resides  mostly  at  Madras, 
the  on^y  genuine  representative  of  its 
ancient  garrison.  At  present  the 
Indian  descendants  of  its  former  co- 
lonists are  the  denizens  of  the  Euro- 
pean quarters. 

The  native  portion  of  the  town  is 
more  extensive,  and  appears  to  have 
been  laid  out  originally  with  consi- 
derable regniarity,  hut  like  the  rest 
is  now  decayed  and  depopulated.  A 
church  of  tolerable  appearance  has 
its  place  on  the  north  side  of  the 
quadrangle,  and  the  whole  ^ot  is 
lux  urian  t  w  ith  a  ven  uea  of  t  rees.  Ne- 
gapatam  m  now  a  place  of  inconside- 
rable trade,  but  frequently  touched 
by  ships  for  refreshments,  which  are 
pfentifuL  There  is  a  strange  ruin 
here  of  very  maBsiye  brick  masonry, 
about  eighty  feet  high,  named  by 
seamen  the  Chinese  pagoda.  It  is 
conjectured  to  have  been  a  Jain  tem- 
ple, but  has  much  more  the  character 
of  an  old  Dutch  steeple,  or  huge  un* 
iinisbed  minar,  intended  to  rival  its 
neighbour  at  Nagore*  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  admitted  that  images  either 
of  Jain  or  Buddhist  origin  have  been 
found  in  the  adjacent  territory. — 
(FuUarion^  Fra.  Paoh,  4^c.) 

Neoombo  f  Ne^gavihhu^  the  hnd 


of  ttrpcnt»},—h  town  and  small  fort 
on  the  west  coast  of  Ceylon,  twenty 
miles  north  from  Columbo ;  I  at. 
ir  N.,  Ion.  7r  The  fort  is  an 

irregular  pentagon,  constructed  most- 
ly of  sand  and  turf,  and  the  town 
contains  a  considerable  number  of 
reduced  Dutch  families,  attracted  to 
Negombo  by  its  cheapness  and  salu- 
brity. Fish  abound  and  are  exported, 
and  there  is  an  inland  navigiition  for 
twcnty-tbur  miles  all  ttic  way  to  Co- 
lombo. Before  the  hou.ses  teak  trees j 
which  appear  to  thrive,  are  [>lanted, 
and  in  this  neighbourhood  the  cinna- 
mon plantations  commence,  stretch- 
ing to  the  southward.  The  popular 
tion  of  Negombo  is  considerable,  and 
the  adjacent  country  fertile,  yielding 
rich  crops  of  rice ;  the  nrcca-nut,  be- 
tel'leaf,  cofice,  and  Ihc  bltick  pepper 
plants  also  flourish. — {Cotdiner^  ^c) 

N£<iaAi9  for  Bausin}  DistiiCT* 
— A  district  in  the  Burmese  domi- 
nion s»  situated  at  the  south-western 
cAtreniify  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Pegu  J  the  area  of  which  has  been 
compntcd  at  9,000  square  miles.  It 
is  watered  by  the  two  great  branches 
of  the  Irawady^  the  most  westerly  of 
which  falls  into  the  sen  at  Cape  Ne* 
grais,  and  is  known  as  the  Bajisein 
river.  In  the  rains,  ships  of  burthen 
nmy  ascend  fifty  niifcs  above  the 
town,  but  during  the  dry  season  no 
water  flows  into  it  from  the  Irawady, 
the  coninruni cation  being  stopped  by 
sand-banks.  At  the  height  of  the 
rains  the  country  is  almost  com- 
pletely submerged.  The  climate  is 
mild  and  moist^  the  excessive  heat 
being  moderated  by  the  sea  breeze. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  low,  and 
except  where  cleared  for  culture, 
overrun  with  jungle  and  forest.  Rice 
is  the  principal  grain  cultivated,  but 
mai^e,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and  fari- 
naceous roots  are  also  raised.  Wood 
oil  for  lamps  is  procured  from  the 
seed  and  fruit  of  a  tree  named  Tun* 
gopen,  which  grows  wild  in  the  jun- 
gles. Tobacco,  sugar,  indigo,  and 
cotton,  are  but  little  cultivated. 
Palms  are  rare,  and  the  arcca-nut  is 
imported  from  Bengal,  and  coco-nuts 
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from  the  Nicobars.  Silk  and  cotton 
coarse  goods  are  manufactured  in  the 
province,  but  the  finer  tiunlUies  are 
imported  from  Ava  and  Benpil.  The 
internal  trade  consij^ts  of  rice,  salt, 
balachongp  salted  and  dried  fish  sent 
inland  from  Bassein,  for  which  the 
returns  are  silk  goods,  lacquered- 
ware,  tobacco^  onionB,  tamarinds, 
cotton,  lac,  lacquer^  petroleum  oil, 
dammer,  iron,  saltpetre,  and  sulphur 
Boots  of  a  large  size  were  formerly 
sent  to  Chittagong,  Dacca,  and  Caf- 
cntia. 

The  province  of  Bassein  is  e aid  to 
have  formerly  contained  thirty-two 
townships,  but  of  these  only  eight 
now  remain,  with  very  scanty  popu- 
lation. During  the  British  sway  in 
lB2i  the  three  townships  of  Ba$aein, 
Pan  tan  o,  and  Kaybong,  were  found 
to  contain  about  5d,00U  persoiiii, 
Burmese  and  Taliens,  and  3{J,000 
Carians  and  Kayns.  The  first  inha- 
bit the  bonks  of  the  large  rivers,  the 
Carians  those  of  the  smnller  nullahi?, 
while  the  Kayns  and  Eobaings  seek 
refuge  in  the  forests  thot  are  too  un- 
healthy for  the  other  tribes.  Their  dia- 
lects dirter  essentiaUy,  but  they  render 
themselves  intelligible  to  each  other 
through  a  jargon  of  the  Burmese,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  Taliena  and 
Birmans  can  read  and  write.  The 
taxes  ore  nnmerous  j  in  fact,  every- 
thing that  can  be  extorted  from  the 
labouring  classes  is  eiitorted. 

Large  quantities  of  salt  are  tnanu- 
faetured  on  the  sea-coast  by  an  easy 
process,  and  exported.  The  teak 
forests  within  the  limits  of  Basscin 
are  not  extensive,  but  good  timber  is 
procured  from  the  district  of  Lamina* 
Of  the  hill  and  forest  tribes  the  Ca- 
rians are  the  best,  being  athletic  and 
industrious,  although  they  are  said  to 
have  neither  law  nor  religion,  and 
seem  much  inclined  to  adopt  those  of 
the  Burmese*  The  Kayns  and  Za- 
boings  are  also  robust  races.  The 
Carians  follow  principally  agriculture, 
the  Kayns  wood-cutting,1  and  the 
Zabaings  the  rearing  of  silk-worms* 
They  all  eat  animal  food,  and  are  not 
particular  as  to  the  quality,  dogs  and 
monkies  beiug  thought  pdatabici  and 


when  they  can  procure  them,  ttrong 
liquors  are  always  acceptable,^CP«^i- 

NsGBAfs.'^A  smatZ  island  and  ex- 
cellent harbour  in  the  Burmese  domi- 
nions, situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
western  branch  of  the  Irawady,  named 
the  Bassein  or  Ncgrais  branch  ^  I  at* 
IIT  2'  N.,  loo.  93*  19'  E,  Cape  Ne- 
grais,  the  most  south-western  extre* 
mitv  of  India  bevond  the  Ganges,  is  in 
lat.  ir  ion,'  5)3*  15' and  is,  or 
rather  was  known  by  an  Indian  tem- 
ple or  pagoda  which  was  erected  on 
it.  Negrais  harbour  is,  without  ex- 
ception, the  most  secure  in  the  bay 
of  Bengal,  as  from  hence  a  ship 
launches  at  onee  into  the  open  sea, 
and  may  work  to  the  southward  with- 
out any  uther  impediment  than  what 
the  monsoon  opposes* 

The  Madras  government  eatabHsh- 
cd  a  small  settlement  on  this  island, 
so  early  a«  A*D*  1«87,  but  btile  be- 
nefit being  derived  from  it,  it  was 
subsequently  relinquished.  In  1751 
it  was  again  occupied  by  the  English ^ 
mismanaged,  and  abandoned.  In 
1757  Alompraj  the  founder  of  the 
present  Birman  dynasty,  granted  the 
English  some  valuable  immunities, 
and  ceded  the  island  of  Negrais  in 
perpetuity,  which  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  with  the  usual  ceremonies  on 
the  23d  of  August  of  that  year.  In 
1 759  the  Burmese  murdered  all  the 
English  settlers  they  could  lay  hold 
of  fabout  nine-tenths),  and  compelled 
the  remainder  to  evacuate.  In  May 
1824,  when  this  island  was  occupid 
by  a  detachment  from  Sir  Archibald 
C'ampbeirs  army,  it  was  found  co- 
vered with  jungle.  Intersected  by  salt- 
water inlets,  and  destitute  of  inhabi- 
tants except  a  few  miserable  fisher- 
men. In  1834  the  town  of  Bassein 
contained  only  3,0 WO  persons,  — 
(Si/iJifj,  Dai  rumple f 

Nehrwalla.— 'See  Pel tunwar* 

Nellemboor. — An  inland  town,  or 
collection  of  agricultural  dwelling* 
not  very  close  together,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Malabar,  thirty-three  mile* 
E.  from  Calicut ;  lat,  1 1''  17'  Ion, 
7if  E, 
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NKi^ttsSKAX  fNe(i*waram,  an  ept* 
thci  of  Sim  J* — A  town  in  the  Mda- 
bar  province^  forty-«ix  nules  S.S.E. 
from  Miingiaorei  lat.  12*  16'  N. 
Besides  large  foris  there  were  (or- 
nierly  between  MangnLore  and  this 
place  no  leas  than  eighteen  munli 
forU^  intended  to  defend  ihe  nume* 
rous  inlets  lind  harbours,  with  which 
thiii  coast  abonnds,  capable  of  ^btl- 
tenag  vea^eh  that  do  not  draw  more 
than  six  or  eight  feet  of  water.  Since 
the  British  ascendancy  these  bav« 
been  mostly  allowed  to  crumble  to 
decay »  for  wlmtever  importance  we 
may  attach  to  fortification»,  one  thing 
is  certain,  that  the  troops  required  to 
defend  them  are  lout  to  general  pur- 
posefl,  for  no  force  ought  to  be  sta- 
tionary except  under  very  peculiar 
eircumstanec$,  such  as  the  protecting 
of  arsenals,  and  the  maintaining  a 
fine  of  conununication.  On  this 
coast,  whatever  power  has  the  har- 
bour of  Goa  and  a  superior  Hect  may 
command  the  whole. —  (CW,  Larno^ 

Nelloae  f including  OngoleJ, — A 
district  in  the  Carnatic  province,  si- 
tuated principally  f>ctween  the  four- 
teenth and  sixteenth  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  which  besides  the  tracts 
above-named,  iacludes  also  j^ome  of 
the  western  pollams.  To  the  north 
it  is  bounded  by  Guntoor;  on  the 
south  by  the  northern  division  of  Ar- 
cot ;  to  the  east  it  has  the  bay  of 
Bengal ;  and  on  the  west  the  district 
of  Cuddapah.  The  principal  river  is 
the  Pennar,  but  the  country  is  also 
traversed  by  many  small  streams  that 
flow  from  the  eastern  ghauts  into  the 
bay  of  Bengal.  The  principal  towns 
are  Nellore,  Ongole,and  Serapitly, 

In  1801  several  copper  nuncs  were 
discovered  in  this  district,  portions 
of  which  were  sent  to  England  and 
assay edn*  A  parcel  of  the  ore,  weigh- 
ing twenty  cwt.,yietded  nine  cwt.  and 
a  quarter ;  but  as  no  further  exports 
of  the  afticie  took  place,  it  is  pro- 
bable they  did  not  continue  equally 
productive*  Themanufacture  of  salt 
U  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  on 
the  sea-coaat  of  Nellore  and  Ongole 


than  in  any  other  disfriet  under  ihd 
Madras  presidency.  The  quantity  in 
IHm  amounted  to  S^I,600  Bengal 
maunds,  all  on  government  account, 
being  a  Bscol  monofmty.  In  It^l  7  the 
total  gross  collection  of  the  public 
revenue  amounted  to  6,88,528  rupees. 
The  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  the 
Nellore  collectorate  appears  to  be 
more  comfortable  than  in  many  other 
parts  of  India;  for  with  the  except 
tion  of  the  single  ^emindary  of  Ven- 
eatigherry,  the  cultivator  universally 
pays  his  rent  to  the  revcnne*ofiiccr^, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  inler^ 
mediate  proprietor.  Much  of  the 
country,  however,  is  still  in  an  uncul- 
tivated state.  In  182S  the  total  po- 
pulation, according  to  the  returns 
n>ade  by  the  collectors  to  the  Madras 
government,  amounted  to  43^,467 
persons.^ /'wWic  MS,  Document 
FijU  Report,  FuMarton,  ^cJ) 

Neu.obi;  (Nehpcr), — The  capital 
of  the  preceding  dititrict,  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Pennar  nvcr, 
from  which  it  is  distant  about  500 
yards  ;  lat-  12^  49'  N.,  Ion.  80^  I'  E., 
100  miles  N.W.  from  Madras.  In 
1 75?,  when  besieged  by  Col.  Forde, 
it  extended  about  1,200  yards  from 
east  to  west,  and  600  yards  on  the 
other  si  dee.  The  walls  were  of  mud, 
and  only  the  gateway  and  a  few  of 
the  towers  ol  stone.  The  parapet 
was  six  feet  high,  with  many  loop- 
holes for  small  arms,  made  of  pipes 
of  baked  clay,  laid  in  the  moist 
mud  while  raising,  and  afterwards 
consolidated  with  the  mass^  which  is 
the  common  mode  of  making  these 
defences  in  India.  On  this  occasion 
Col.  Forde,  although  an  officer  of  the 
first  ability,  was  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege.  It  was  subsequently  acquired 
by  the  nabobs  of  Arcot,  and  in  1801 
ceded  by  treaty  along  with  the  dis* 
trict,  and  placed  under  the  presidency 
of  Madras.  It  is  still  (18-30)  a  popu- 
lous and  busy  town,  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  long,  and  full  of  shops, 
well  stocked  with  commodities,  but 
without  a  single  public  or  private 
buihling  of  note.  The  suburbs  with- 
out the  walls  are  also  considerable. 
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The  civil  station  is  sirimted  on  an 
elevated  ridge  south  of  the  town, 
overlooking  an  extensive  tank  or  lake, 
which  approaches  near  it  towards  the 
west.  There  is  a  ferry  here  across  the 
Pennar  river,  which  streams  over  a 
bed  of  sand  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  wide. 

In  A.D,  1787  a  peasant  near  thi* 
town  found  his  plough  obitructed  by 
some  brick  work,  and  having  dug, 
discovered  the  remains  of  a  small 
Hindoo  temple,  under  which  a  Ittile 
pot  was  found,  containing  Roman 
coins  and  medals  of  I  he  second  cen- 
tury. He  sold  some  of  them  a»  old 
gold,  and  many  were  melted;  but 
about  thirty  were  recovered  before 
they  underwent  the  fusing  operation. 
They  were  all  of  the  purest  gold, 
and  many  of  them  fresh  and  beauti- 
fuL  Some,  however,  were  much  de- 
faced and  perforated^  as  if  they  had 
been  worn  as  ornaments  on  the  arm, 
or  round  the  neck.  They  were 
mostly  Trajans,  Adrinns,  and  Faus- 
tinas.— (FtdhFton,  Dftvidion,  Orme^ 

Nemaub. — An  ancient  division  of 
the  Candeish  province,  Mtuated  in 
thnt  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Nt^rbnd- 
da  that  lies  between  Hiadia  to  the 
mst  and  Cbiculdah  to  the  west,  and 
between  the  Vindhya  chain  to  the 
north  and  the  Satpoora  hills  to  the 
south.  In  length  it  is  130,  and  its 
general  breadth  from  thirty  to  forty 
miles ;  but  in  the  middle  it  expands 
to  a  much  greater  width*  North  of 
the  Nerbudda  the  boundary  moun- 
tains seldom  recede  more  than  eigh- 
teen miles  from  ha  banks,  and  at  the 
Hcrrin  Pah  I  the  two  ranges  are  only 
separated  by  the  river. 

The  larger  portion  of  Neniaur  is  a 
fertile,  undulating  plain,  once  ilou- 
rishing  and  highly  cultivated,  but  of 
late  years  a  mere  wilderness^  over- 
grown with  brushwood  and  low  jun- 
gle* The  western  tracts  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  inclutling  Burwa^ 
nee,  Cbiculdah,  Durrumpoory,  Sul- 
tan ubad,  and  as  far  as  Kurgoond,  are 
generaly  level  and  partially  cultivat- 
ed i  but  the  eastern  portion  from  the 


bland  of  Mundatta  to  Kautkote  is, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Nerbuddn^ 
a  congeries  of  low  hilts,  covered  with 
jungle,  and  almost  entirely  desolate 
except  ou  the  immediate  borders  of 
the  river*  On  the  southern  side,  to 
the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles 
from  the  Nerbudda,  the  country  gr^t- 
ly  resembles  the  northern  section, 
except  that  it  is  still  more  desolate* 

The  greater  proportion  of  the  lands 
north  of  the  river  belong  to  Holcar 
and  the  raja  of  Dhar,  except  Banca- 
neer,  which  belongs  to  Sindia,  and 
some  of  the  hilly  parts  possessed  by 
B heel  and  Rajpoot  chiefs ;  of  thoae  to 
the  south  much  the  largest  share  has 
devolved  to  the  British  govcrnraent| 
as  representatives  of  the  Peshwo, 
Mheyshwar  is  the  principal,  if  not 
the  onlpr  place  of  note  in  Nemaur> 
Excepting  the  subdivision  of  Burwa- 
nee,  the  greatest  part  of  Southern 
Nemaur  consists  of  the  ancient  Mo- 
gul circar  of  Bejaghur,  the  name  of 
which  is  now  only  preserved  by  the 
ruins  of  the  capital,  situated  within 
the  limits  of  a  large  hill-fort  in  the 
Satpoora  range.  In  recent  times  the 
whole  district  suflered  greatly  from 
the  ravages  of  the  Pindarics ;  but  on 
the  re !ito ration  of  tranquillity^  by  the 
establishment  of  the  British  supre- 
macy in  lil8,  every  encouragement 
was  given,  by  remission  of  arrears, 
reduction  of  rent,  and  advanced  of 
money,  to  induce  the  peasantry  to 
repopulate  their  deserted  villages, 
which  in  1820  had  already  been  par- 
tially done* 

Nemaur,  together  with  the  conti^ 
guous  territories  generally  within  the 
valleys  of  the  Nerbudda  and  Tuptce, 
is  probably  the  least  elevated  portion 
of  the  inland  regions  of  the  Deecan, 
The  climate  is  consequently,  during 
a  part  of  the  ^ear,  intcusety  hot, 
the  thermometer  m  March  1820,  under 
the  cover  of  Mr.  Fullarton's  tent^ 
reaching  to  108*  Fahrenheit,  — (Jlfo^ 
cohn,  PitMarton,  4^c.) 

Nemawua. — A  small  town  in  the 
province  of  Malwa,  siluated  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Nerbudda,  almost 
opi>osite  to  Hindia;  lat,  12°  N. 


lon;7r  E.  In  \BSO  it  contnineJ  300 
houses,  aod  was  the  he»d  of  n  per- 
gu  nnah  belongSng  to  Ho  I  car,— (jl/a/- 


NEPAUL. 

A  kingdom  of  Northern  Hindos* 
tan,  which  although  greatly  curtaUed 
of  its  tnodcni  uasurpationfl  to  the  east 
and  west  by  the  peace  of  1815,  stiU 
remains  one  of  the  liirgeat  and  mo&l 
compact  independent  N.overeigRties  of 
India.  To  the  north  it  u  separated 
from  Tibet  by  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains ;  on  the  ^outh  it  la  bounded  by 
the  Britifih  territories  in  the  provincea 
of  Delhi,  Oude,  Babar,  and  Bengal, 
with  the  escceptjon  of  about  sixty 
miles,  belonging  tu  the  nabob  of  Oude, 
which  intervene.  To  the  cast  the 
Nepaulese  territories  are  separated 
from  those  of  the  British  by  the  river 
Mi  tehee;  from  thence  to  the  Hrma- 
laya  mountains  they  are  bounited  by 
tbe  iTrincipahty  of  Sikkim,  which 
stretches  north  to  tbe  Chmese  fron- 
tier. To  the  west  the  limits  are  ac- 
curately defined  by  the  course  of  the 
river  Call  (the  western  braneli  of  the 
Goggra),  beyond  which  is  the  British 
district  of  Kumaon.  The  limits 
above  assigned  describe  the  kingdom 
in  its  greatest  dimensions ;  but  a  very 
«man  portion  (the  valley)  ban  anj^ 
claim  to  the  peculiar  name  of  Nepaul, 
the  rest  being  an  aggregate  of  eon- 
*juesta  obtained  within  the  last  seven- 
ty years  from  a  great  many  petty 
tiill  stateSy  and  kept  under  by  the  pre- 
dominant power  of  the  Gorkbas* 
The  whole  are  mostly  situated  be- 
tween the  twenty-seventh  and  thirty- 
first  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  in 
extreme  length  may  be  estiaiatcd  at 
460  miles,  by  1 15  the  average  breadth. 
The  principal  modern  territorial  sub- 
diTifiions  are  thefoIJowing,  vk, 

L  Nepaul  Proper. 

2,  Country  of  the  Twenty-four 

Rajas. 

3,  Country  of  the  Twenty-two  Ra- 

jas. 

4,  Muckwanpoor, 

'  5.  Kirauts. 


6*  Khatang. 

7,  Chaycnpoor. 

1^.  Saptai. 

S.  Morung. 
Further  local  details  will  be  found 
under  tbe  above  heads  respectively  j 
the  observations  which  itiimediaiely 
follow  having  reference  to  the  Nepaui 
dominions  generally,  and  as  these  in 
their  ntmost  dimensions  comprehend 
nearly  two-thirds  of  Northern  11  in- 
dostan^  the  geographical  and  phyMcol 
details  may  be  considered  as  applica- 
ble to  tbe  whole  region.  At  present, 
in  consequence  of  our  posBc«yiing  ihm 
mountainous  tract  wc&t  of  the  Cali^ 
and  the  protection  afforded  to  the 
Sikkim  raja,  the  Gorkha  doininions 
exhibit  tbe  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
three  sides  of  which  are  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  British  tcrritoriea, 
while  the  fourth  is  bounded  by  tho 
Himalaya  chmn  and  empire  of  China* 
The  lowest  belt  of  the  Nepaulese 
dominions  is  part  of  the  great  plain 
of  Hi  ados  tan.  In  a  few  spots  the 
British  districts  reach  to  the  biii^e  of 
the  Himalaya  mountains  whicli  bound 
the  great  plaitt  to  the  north ;  but  in 
most  parts  the  Gorkha  possessions 
stretch  about  twenty  miles  into  the 
plains.  Bounding  this  low  country 
or  tcrriani  to  tbe  north  is  a  region 
nearly  of  the  same  width,  consisting 
of  small  hills  that  rise  gradually  to- 
wards the  north,  and  watered  by 
many  streams  springing  from  the 
southern  faces  of  the  first  lofty 
mountains,  to  which  thesis  hilts  im* 
perceptibly  unite.  Tbe  channels  of 
these  rivers  or  torrents,  even  where 
they  have  no  connexion  with  the 
high  mountains,  are  filled  with  frag- 
ments of  granite  and  schistose  mica; 
but  the  bills  themselves  are  generally 
composed  of  clay,  with  various  pro- 
portions of  sand,  mica,  ami  gravel. 
The  lower  portion  of  these  hills  and 
some  of  the  adjacent  plains  are  the 
grand  site  of  the  saul  foreists,  among 
which  are  many  sissoo  and  toon  trees^ 
Higher  up  the  hills  are  covered  with 
a  great  variety,  and  on  the  hills  of 
the  north  are  many  pines,  and  an 
abundance  of  the  mimosa  from  which 
catechu  if*  made.    In  these  woods 
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there  are  also  a  great  number  of 
birds,  ^iich  as  [mrrots  and  parukeet^, 
i*rhich  are  tamed  by  the  natives  on 
account  oF  tlietr  singing  pr  imitating 
the  human  voice.  Petty  dealers 
come  from  the  low  count riu«  and 
disperse  I  hem  through  out  Bengal,  to 
the  infinite  annoyance  of  its  Euro- 
pean conquerors. 

In  several  places  these  low  hills 
«re  separtiteU  frotn  the  high  monn- 
taina  by  fine  valHes  of  some  length, 
b4it  conBiderably  elevated  above  Ben- 
gal and  the  Gnngettc  plains.  In  the 
country  weat  from  the  Gunges  these 
valUea  are  called  by  the  generic  name 
of  doon^  analogous  to  the  Bcottisjh 
word  strath;  but  towards  the  cast 
the  term  i^  unknown,  although  such 
vail  left  are  of  freqnent  occurrence* 
These  doons  or  siCraths  are  tolerably 
well  cnltivBted,  but  among  the  apnrti 
and  ridges  of  the  hiHs  there  are  many 
narrow  valleys  or  glens^  which  as 
well  as  the  sidjacent  hills  possess  a 
rich  soil  J  yet  are  totally  neglected, 
A  few  straggling  vil luges,  however^ 
are  scattered  throughout  the  woods, 
especially  in  the  higher  parts,  where 
the  inhabitants  cultivate  cotton,  rice, 
and  other  articles,  with  the  hoe,  after 
having  cleared  away  part  of  the  forest* 
The  chief  reason  of  this  desertion 
seems  to  be  the  extreme  unheal t hi- 
nesa  of  the  tract,  which  in  all  proba- 
bility is  owing  to  the  absence  of  cul- 
tivation J  for  Vijayapoor^  Chattra,  and 
iome  other  places  in  the  tiame  divi- 
sion ^  having  been  well  cleared,  are 
reckoned  heatthy. 

On  arriving  at  what  may  be  called 
the  mountains,  although  they  are 
not  separated  from  the  low  hills  by 
any  distinct  boundar}%  a  very  elevated 
region  is  reached,  consisting  of  one 
mountain  heaped  on  another^  rising 
to  a  great  height,  so  that  when  any 
snow  happens  in  winter,  their  sum- 
mits for  a  short  time  are  covered 
with  snow.  The  inhabited  valleys 
within  these  are  generally  very  nar- 
row, and  are  of  various  degrees  of 
dcvation,  probably  from  3,000  to 
%Wi  feet  of  perpendicular  height 
above  the  [duins  of  BengaL  The 
temperature  under  these  circum- 


stances of  course  diners  also  ;  so  that 
while  some  of  them  ahounds  with 
rattans  and  ham  boos,  both  of  enor- 
mous dimensions;,  others  produce 
only  oats  and  pines ;  some  ripen  the 
pine-apple  and  sugar-cane,  others 
yield  only  barley,  millet,  and  similar 
small  grains*  As  the  periodical  rams 
extend  to  the  Nepaul  valley  and 
tracts  similarly  situated,  the  counti^ 
is  not  favourable  for  most  kin  da  of 
fruit,  the  heats  of  spring  not  being 
sufficient  to  bring  them  to  maturity  be- 
fore the  rainy  seson  begins.  Peaches 
grow  wild  by  every  riM,  but  one  sid« 
of  the  fruit  is  rotted  by  the  rain 
while  the  other  is  stdl  green.  There 
are  also  vines,  but  without  shelter 
from  the  rains  the  fruit  must  alwayn 
he  bad.  Two  kinds  of  fruit,  how- 
ever, arrive  here  at  the  utmost  per- 
fection :  the  pine-apple  in  the  warmer 
valleys  is  uncommonly  fine ;  and  the 
orange,  as  it  ripens  in  winter,  is  no 
where  better. 

Owing  to  the  abundance  of  rain  in 
the  warm  season^  the  country,  con- 
sidering its  inequality  of  surface,  U 
very  productive  of  grain.  Wherever 
land  can  be  levelled  into  terraces, 
however  narrow,  it  Is  eTEcellentJy 
suited  for  transplanted  rice,  which 
ripens  after  the  rains  have  ceased, 
so  that  the  harvest  is  never  injured^ 
and  a5  most  of  the  terrnces  can  be 
supplied  with  water  at  pleasure  from 
springs,  the  crops  are  almost  certain. 
In  some  parts  the  same  land  gives  a 
winter  crop  of  wheat  and  barley,  but 
in  most  parts  this  course  of  til  luge  \& 
better  avoided.  Where  the  land  is 
too  steep  for  terraces,  it  is  generally 
cultivated  after  fallows  with  the  hoe, 
and  produces  rice  sown  broadcast, 
maize,  cotton,  three  kinds  of  pulse, 
a  kind  of  mustard,  niuajeet  or  Indian 
m  adde  r ,  wh  cat,  ha  rl  ey ,  a  n  d  suga  r-ca  ne. 
Besides  these  a  most  valuable  article 
of  cultivation  in  these  mountainous 
parts  is  a  large  species  of  cardamom, 
and  in  the  country  between  Nepaul 
Proper  and  the  Cali,  ginger  is  a  va- 
luable production ;  but  transplanted 
rice  may  generally  be  considered  in  this 
quarter  as  one-half  of  the  whole  cuU 
tivation* 
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i*"atiiiit,  horn-benni,  Wey moulh  pine, 
and  common  ijirucc  fir ;  birt  the  great- 
er part  fire  of  lit  tie  value,  owing  to 
the  itiaccei^sible  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, 

Wh\t  respect  to  the  breadth  of  tbi^ 
mouritniiiqus  l>elc,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  from  the  ob^L-rvations  of  Col, 
Crwwftirtl,  thnt  immediMtely  north 
and  east  of  Catmandoo,  the  horizon- 
tal direct  extent  acros^j  may  be  from 
thirty  to  forty  milos  from  north  to 
south,  hut  further  the  breadth 
is  probably  greuter.  The  alpine  re- 
gion belonging  to  the  Gorkhiis,  which 
bounds  the  mountainous  district  on 
the  north,  h  prohnhly  of  nearly  equal 
extent,  that  is  to  say,  over  a  ftpacc  of 
thirty  or  forty  miles  from  north  to 
south  J  injminent  peaks  arc  scattered, 
covered  with  perpetual  soow,  before 
the  passes  are  rcacheJ  ^here  the 
Tibet  boundaries  com  me  ace,  aad 
where  the  whole  country  k  eubject 
to  everlasting  w^ later.  Between  these 
scattered  peaks  are  narrow  vailies, 
some  of  v^hkU  admit  of  cultivation; 
and  being  of  the  same  elevation  from 
the  plains  with  the  higher  parts  of 
the  third  region,  last  alhided  to,  are 
eapahle  of  yielding  similar  prodnc^ 
tion^.  By  far  the  greatest  portion 
of  this  fourth  and  alpine  r^ion  con- 
sists of  immense  rocks^  rising  with 
sharp  peaks  and  treiuendoua  preci- 
pices, covered  with  perpetual  snow, 
and  almost  constantly  involved  in 
clouds-  Dhayabnng,  one  of  these 
peaks,  but  not  the  highest,  was  com^^ 
puted  by  CoL  Crnwfurd  to  be  ]9,flG0 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Nepaul 
valley.  The  country  on  the  nortii 
side  of  these  lofty  peaks  ts  said  to  be 
high  and  bare,  but  not  mountainous^ 

The  ridge  of  the  snowy  alps,  al- 
though it  appears  to  wind  considera- 
b(y,  ha^  few  interruptions,  and  in 
most  places  is  ftaid  to  be  altogether 
insuperable.  Several  rivers  that  riise 
in  Tibet  pass  tI>rough  among  its 
peaks,  but  amidst  such  enormous 
precipices,  and  through  such  narrow 
chasms,  that  these  openings  are  in 
general  quite  impracticable.  By  far 
the  widest  break  gives  passage  to  tfie 
Aruti,  the  chief  branch  of  (he  Cosi^ 
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where  Maingmo  on  the  west,  and 
Mergn  on  tiie  east,  leave  a  very  wide 
openings  occupied  by  mountains  of  a 
moderate  height,  which  admit  of 
cultivation.  The  most  northern,  or 
Crtilus  ridge,  approaches  Hindostan 
only  at  the  Liike  MannBarovam, 
where  the  remarkable  peak  nametl 
Cailas  may  be  considered  as  the 
centre. 

The  numerous  vallies  among  the 
prodigious  mountains  of  which  Ne- 
paul in  its  extended  scnne  consists, 
arc  inhabited  by  various  tribes,  that 
differ  very  much  in  language,  ^nd 
considerably  in  customs.  All  that 
have  any  pretenaious  to  be  considered 
aboriginal,  like  their  neighbours  of 
Bootan  on  the  eajft,  are  by  their  fea- 
tures clearly  marked  as  belonging  to 
the  Chinese  or  Tartar  race  of  men, 
having  no  sort  of  resemblance  what- 
ever to  the  Hindoos.  The  time  when 
this  latter  people  penetrated  into 
these  regions  is  very  uncertain, 
Bheem  Sen,  one  of  five  Pandoos,  ii 
said  to  have  entered  them,  and  was 
probably  the  first  who  introduced  any 
kind  of  improvement.  He  still  con* 
ttnues  a  favourite  object  of  venera- 
tion with  the  rude  tribes,  both  on 
the  mountains  and  their  vicinity- 
Probably  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  lime  of  that  warrior,  and  about 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era,  Sakya,  the  last  great  teacher  of 
the  Buddhists,  pas^ied  through  the 
country  and  settled  at  Lossa,  where 
he  is  sup  poised  still  to  animate  the 
mortal  elea>ents  of  the  grand  Lama, 
His  followers  seem  to  have  acquired 
a  great  ascendancy  over  the  triheg  of 
Northern  Hindostan,  as  well  as  in 
Tibet  and  Bootan,  which  they  re- 
tained until  a  f^nbaequent  tribe  of 
Hindoos,  settled  in  the  fir^t 'men- 
tioned country,  introduced  the  Brah* 
mina,  who  had  considerable  success 
iu  destroying  the  heretical  doctrines, 
although' these  have  siill  many  se<:- 
taries. 

According  to  the  traditi ona  most 
relied  on  in  Nepaul,  the  Hindoos  of 
the  mountains  (or  Parbutties)  left 
their  own  country  on  its  being  in- 
vaded by  the  Mahoinedan  sovereign 
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The  mountain  pniture,  although 
not  har&h  mnd  watery  as  that  of 
the  low  country,  m  by  no  means 
good  ^  yet  considerable  Hocks  of 
iiheeporc  fed,eapccblly  bythe  Gumng 
and  Litnboo  trtbci.  In  winter  they 
retire  to  the  lower  mountains  and 
t'allies,  but  in  summer  ihey  cUmb 
the  alpine  regions  M'hich  bound  their 
country  to  the  north,  ancj  nourish 
their  flocks  on  the  herbn^e  of  some 
e!i  tensive  tracts  in  the  vidnityofthe 
regions  perpetually  frozen,  but  which 
tracts  in  winter  are  covered  several 
feet  deep  with  snow.  The  sheep 
which  these  people  (lossesa,  named 
Bh  a  rat  Si  are  of  considerable  size, 
with  fine  wool,  but  there  Is  another 
species  of  shecf*  which  is  never  sent 
to  the  alpine  past u res.  The  cattle 
of  the  ox  kind  resemble  those  of  the 
low  countries^  and  arc  not  numerous. 
Buffaloes  are  brought  from  the 
plains  and  fattened  for  slaughter,  but 
are  not  bred;  which  is  also  the  case 
with  hogs  and  goats,  although  the 
country  seeme  so  admirably  adapted 
for  both.  Horses  are  imported  Irom 
Tibet,  none  beit^g  bred  to  the  south 
of  the  Himalaya,  which  is  also  the 
case  with  the  Chowry  entile,  or  bos 
grunniens,  and  the  goat  that  supplies 
the  shawl- wool.  The  frigid  regions 
are  the  constant  abode  of  two  of  the 
fineiit  birds  that  ore  known,  the 
marral  {mekagru  tat^m^  and  the 
damphiya  {phaMiantu  impei^nHU$)f  and 
also  the  cnnkoor  {peniLr  nt/n),  or 
fire-eater,  thus  named  from  its  peck- 
ing at  sparks  of  6re. 

This  mountainous  region  consists 
in  many  parts  of  granite,  and  contains 
much  iron,  lead  and  copper,  with 
some  zinc,  and  a  llttk  gold  found  in 
the  channels  of  the  rivers.  The  cop- 
per mines  arc  quite  superficial,  the 
ore  being  dug  from  trenches  entirely 
open  above,  so  that  the  miners  can> 
not  work  in  the  wet  season.  Each 
niine  has  certain  families  attached, 
who  appear  to  have  a  property  in  it, 
but  as  the  raja  «ihares  with  them  I  hey 
are  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  his 
officers.  The  iron  ore  is  also  found 
near  the  surface>  and  the  mines  are 
subject  to  the  same  regulations  as 


those  of  copper,  except  that  the  samo 
persons  dig  and  smelt,  and  are  alio w^ 
ed  one-lhird  of  the  whole  produce, 
while  the  raja  and  superintendent 
each  receive  as  much*  Mines  of  sul- 
phur arc  rcfjorted  to  be  numerous, 
but  little  is  known  respecting  themp 
Corundum  of  the  compact  kind,  such 
as  is  found  in  the  western  provinces 
under  the  Bengal  presidency,  is  pro- 
cured in  great  quantities  among  the 
hills  oflsmah  and  Mussikot,  but  thtit 
which  is  most  esteemed  atCatmandoo 
is  said  to  come  from  Tibet, 

The  valley  of  Nepnul  Proper  Is  the 
largest  in  the  Gorkha  dominions,  yet 
in  this  elevated  plain  there  is  not 
naturally  a  single  stone  of  any  consi- 
derable stie.  The  whole,  so  far  as 
man  has  penetrated,  consists  of  allu- 
vial matter  covered  by  soil*  In  some 
parts  the  alluvial  matter  consists  of 
beds  of  fine  gravel  and  sand,  much  of 
which  is  micaceous  ;  but  a  large  pro- 
(M>rtion  of  the  alluvial  mailer  con- 
sists of  a  blackish  substance  resem- 
bling clay,  and  probably  of  a  vegetable 
origin,  with  which  a  kind  of  blue 
martial  earth  is  found  misted.  The 
greater  part  of  the  mountains  that 
enclose  the  valley  of  Nepaul  consist 
of  grey  granite,  the  surface  of  which 
is  very  much  decayed  wherever  it 
has  been  exposed  to  the  air.  The 
stone  usually  employed  for  building 
in  Nepaul  is  a  rock  containing  nmch 
lime,  but  so  impregnated  with  other 
matter,  that  although  it  elfervcsces 
strongly  wiLh  acids,  and  falls  to  pieces 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  these  sol- 
vents, yet  it  cannot  be  reduced  by 
calcination  to  qu^ck-ltme  hi  for  use> 
The  latter  is  consequently  so  scarce 
iluit  clay  is  the  only  mortar  used  by 
the  natives.  The  surface  of  these 
mountainous  regions  is  copiously  wa- 
tered by  springs,  and  the  vegetable 
productions  are  remarkable  for  state- 
liness,  beauty,  and  variety*  Except 
near  the  very  summits,  the  trees  are 
nncommonly  large,  and  every  where 
and  at  all  seasons  the  earth  abounds 
with  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  partly 
resembling  those  of  India,  but  still 
more  those  of  Europe*  The  timber- 
trees  consist  of  various  oaks,  pines, 
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wathiitj  horn -beam,  Weymouth  pine, 
nnd  comtnon  Bpnjce  fir;  but  thu great- 
er part  ore  of  litile  vduc,  owing  to 
the  inaccessible  nature  of  the  coun- 
try. 

With  respect  to  the  breadth  of  this 
mountainous  belt,  there  is  reAsou  to 
believe  from  the  observutmni^  of  Cot, 
Crawfurdj  thni  ini mediately  north 
antl  cml  of  CBtmnndoo,  the  horixon- 
tn\  direct  extent  across  may  be  from 
thirty  to  forty  miles  from  north  to 
south,  but  further  west  the  breadth 
is  probiibly  ^ater»  The  q  I  pine  re- 
gion belonging  to  the  Gorkhns,  which 
bounds  the  uioutitaiuous  di^stncr  on 
the  north  J  ia  prohnhly  of  nearly  eijutd 
extent,  that  is  to  say,  over  a  !$pace  of 
thirty  or  forty  ml  lea  from  north  to 
south,  imminent  peaki?  are  acattered, 
covered  with  perpctiud  snow^  before 
the  passes  arc  reached  wht:re  the 
Tibet  boundaries  commence,  and 
where  the  whole  country  is  subject 
to  everlasting  winter*  Between  these 
scattered  peaks  are  narrow  vaiiiea, 
some  of  vhich  admii  of  cultivation; 
nnd  being  of  the  same  elevation  from 
the  plains  with  the  higher  parts  of 
the  third  region,  last  alluded  to,  are 
capable  of  yielding  slanlor  prodxjc- 
lions.  By  far  the  greatest  portion 
of  this  fourth  and  alpine  region  con- 
sists of  immense  rocks,  rising  with 
sharp  peats  and  tremendous  preci- 
pices, covered  with  perpetual  snow, 
and  almost  constantly  involved  in 
clouds.  Dhayabnng,  one  of  these 
peaks,  but  not  the  highest,  was  com- 
puted hy  CoL  Crawfurd  to  be  19/KjO 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Nepanl 
valley.  The  country  on  the  north 
side  of  these  lofty  peaks  is  said  to  be 
high  and  bare,  but  not  mountainous. 

The  ridge  of  the  snowy  alps,  aU 
though  it  appears  to  wind  considera- 
bly,  hua  few  interritptions^  and  in 
moat  places  is  said  to  be  altogether 
insuperable.  Several  rivers  that  rise 
in  Tibet  pass  through  among  its 
peaks,  but  amidst  such  enormoui^ 
precipiees,  and  through  such  narrow 
cbaAtDs,  that  these  openings  are  in 
geticrat  quite  impracticable.  By  far 
the  widest  break  gives  passage  to  tlie 
A  run,  the  chief  branch  of  the  Cosr^ 

vol..  u. 


where  Maingmo  on  the  wcit,  and 

Mergn  on  the  east,  leave  a  very  wide 
opening,  occnpred  by  mountains  of  a 
moderate  height,  which  admit  of 
cnliivation.  The  most  northern,  or 
Cailus  ridge,  approaches  Hindostan 
onjy  at  the  Lake  Manasiirovara, 
where  tht^  remarkable  peak  nametl 
C  111  las  may  be  considered  as  the 
centre. 

The  numerous  vallies  among  the 
prodigions  mountains  of  which  Ne- 
paul  in  its  extended  scn*<e  consists, 
are  inhabited  by  various  tribcji,  that 
diflcr  very  much  in  language,  and 
considerably  in  customs.  All  that 
have  any  pretensions  to  be  considered 
aboriginal.  Like  their  neighliours  of 
Bootan  on  the  cast,  are  by  their  fea- 
tures clearly  marked  as  lietonging  to 
the  Chinese  or  Tartar  race  of  men, 
having  no  sort  of  resemblance  what- 
ever to  the  Hindoos,  The  time  when 
this  latter  people  penetrated  into 
these  regions  is  very  uncertain* 
Bheem  Sen,  one  of  five  Pnndoos,  ii 
said  to  have  entered  them,  and  was 
nrol>ably  the  first  who  introduced  any 
Kind  of  improvement.  He  siiLL  con- 
tinues a  favourite  object  of  venera- 
tion with  the  nide  tribes,  both  o« 
the  mountains  and  their  vicinity. 
Probably  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  time  of  that  warrior,  and  about 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era,  Sakya,  the  last  great  teacher  of 
the  Buddhists,  passed  through  the 
conn  try  and  settled  at  Lassa,  where 
he  is  supposed  still  to  animate  the 
mortai  elements  of  the  grand  Lama, 
His  followers  seem  lo  have  acquired 
a  great  ascendancy  over  the  tribes  of 
Northern  Hindo!5tan,  as  well  as  in 
Tibet  and  Bootan,  which  they  re- 
tained until  a  subsequent  tribe  of 
Hindoos,  settled  in  the  fir^t-men- 
tiuned  country,  introduced  the  Brah- 
mins, who  had  considenible  success 
in  dcjitroying  the  heretical  doctrines^ 
although  these  have  still  many  sec- 
taries. 

According  to  the  traditiom  mofit 
relied  on  in  Nepaul^  the  Hindoos  of 
the  mountains  (or  Parbntti^^)  left 
their  own  country  on  its  being  in- 
vaded hy  the  Mahojnedan  sovereign 
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of  DelUij,  who  wi^iheJ  to  marry  a 
daughter  t>f  the  Chitore  raja,  cele- 
h rated  fi?r  her  beauty,  A  refusal 
brought  destruction  oti  her  father 
&i>4j  his  cajiLNily  und  to  avoid  u  hated 
yoke  many  of  the  people  fleU  to  the 
niHtj,  about  the  fourteenth  century* 
Several  chiers,  especmlly  those  of 
Palpa,  Tuunabung,  and  Muck  wan- 
poor,  chilli  descent  froiii  the  Chitore 
princciiM,  but  on  very  doubtful  pre- 
mises* It  would  appear,  that  when 
the  highland  chieftains  were  per- 
suaded to  adopt  the  Brakminlcikl  doc- 
trineBj  many  of  their  subjects  or  clans 
were  induced  to  follow  the  example, 
and  in  this  manner  oripnated  the 
tribes  called  Thappas,  Ghartis,  Maj- 
his,  Beshtako^'t,  Hanas,  and  Klmrkas^ 
all  of  whom  are  en  lied  Khasiya^ij  or 
natives  of  Khas,  but  they  wear  the 
fttriog^  and  live  like  pure  Khetries,  and 
are  in  fact  inckided  amongj  the  fenci- 
ble^nr  itiilitary  strength  of  the  coun- 
try. Some  of  these,  such  as  Ammcr 
Singh  and  Bheem  Sen,  sttained  the 
big  heat  honours  of  the  stale. 

The  Rajpoots  iiiat  pretend  to  be 
descended  from  the  Chitore  colony 
ore  very  few  in  uumber  j  hut  the 
families  of  the  mountain  chiefs,  who 
have  adopted  the  Brahminical  rules 
of  puHiy,  mid  even  some  who  have 
neglected  to  do  so,  are  now  univer- 
sally odaittted  t©  be  Rcjpoots.  On 
the  other  hand^  the  Chitore  fa  mi  lies 
have  so  often  intermarried  with  the 
aboriginal  that  several  members  have 
acquired  the  Tartar  countenance; 
1%'bile  some  of  the  mountaineers,  by 
intermarriages  with  genuine  but  indi- 
gent Enjpoots,  have  acquired  oval 
faces  and  aauiline  noses.  Not  only 
the  colony  therefore  (real  or  pretend- 
ed) from  Chitore,  but  ail  the  descen- 
dants of  the  hill  chicfi5,  are  now  called 
Rajpoots and  until  the  absorgition 
of  all  power  by  the  reign  infj  Cork  ha 
family,  held  the  (jrincipal  ofEces,  civil 
and  military,  of  the  petty  states  into 
which  the  country  was  subdivided. 
Even  at  present  the  nominal  Raj- 
poots have  not  adopted  the  rules  of 
purity ;  for  while  some  branches  are 
strict  observers,  others  reject  the 
aduiQtiitions  of  the  sacred  order ,  and 


eat  and  drink  whatever  they  find 
palatable.  In  the  easterti  part^  of 
the  Nepaulese  dominions  the  nioun* 
tain  Hindoos  are  far  from  havings- 
extirpated  the  aboriginal  tribes,  most 
of  which,  until  the  prodominance  <if 
the  Gorkbas,  enjoyed  I  heir  religion 
and  ciisloma  unmolested ;  but  west 
of  the  Cali  the  case  is  very  diCerwit, 
almost  all  these  pretending  to  be  de- 
scended of  colonies  from  the  south. 
The  various  cUiscs  of  inbabitant* 
that  have  taken  the  Brahmins  for 
their  guides  have  not  for  any  long 
period  corapoaed  the  bulk  of  the  po- 
puhition,  or  entered  the  country  a** 
residents;  but  at  present  they  or 
their  converts  form  a  large  propor^ 
lion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nortliern 
Hindostan. 

The  aboriginal  mountain  tnbes  have 
Chinese  or  Tartar  face^,  and  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Hindoos  from  the 
south  appear  to  have  had  no  idea  of 
caste.  The  tribes  that  occupied  the 
country  cast  of  the  Cali  {(or  those  to 
the  west  appear  to  have  been  early 
converted  or  extirpated)  were  chiefly 
Miigars,  Gnrungs,  Jariyas,  Newars, 
Murmis,  ICirauts,  Limboos,  Lapeha<t, 
and  Bhooteas.  The  Magars  occupied 
a  large  portion  of  the  lower  hilla  in 
the  western  quarter,  were  soon  eon-- 
vcrted  so  far  as  to  abstain  from  beef, 
and  at  present  compose  a  great  majo- 
rity of  the  regular  troops  maintained 
by  the  Gorkha  dynasty,  which  al- 
though claiming  de^icent  from  Chi- 
tore, is  strongly  suspected  to  be  of 
Magar  extraction.  The  Gurung* 
were  a  pastoral  tribe,  who  frequented 
the  alpine  regions  in  summer  and 
returned  to  the  vallics  in  winter ;  a 
great  proportion  of  these  still  adhere 
to  the  Lanin  priesthood  and  Buddhist 
religion.  They  live  nnich  intermixed 
with  the  Bhooteas,  cultivate  with  the 
hoe,  are  diligent  miners  and  traders, 
conveying  their  goods  on  the  nume- 
rous flocks  of  sheep  they  possess. 
The  Jari3'as  formed  a  numerous  tribe, 
and  occupied  much  of  the  lower  hilly 
region  between  the  Cali  and  the  Ne- 
paul  valley ;  but  they  are  now  nearly 
all  converted  to  the  Brahminical  doc^ 
trines. 
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Tlie  more  fcrtlh  pun  ot  what  h 
called  Neppiil  Proper  was  chiefly  oc- 
cupied  by  Newars^  a  rare  addicted  to 
agnculture  and  commLTcej  and  far 
more  advanced  in  the  arts  than  any 
other  mountain  tribe.    Their  style 
of  btiildiJif^  and  nio^t  of  their  arts 
appear  to  have  been  introduced  from 
Tibet  J  and  the  greater  number  stiH 
adhere  to  the  Buddhist  tenets ;  bntj 
on  the  other  hnnd,  they  have  adopt* 
ed  the  distinction  of  ca.ite,  have  re- 
jected the  Lama»»  and  have  a  prtest' 
hood  of  thdr  own»  named  Bant^ra,i. 
Their  own  cliicfs,  called  by  the  title 
of  Mull  (Myl)  nt  the  time  when  con- 
quered by  the  Gorkha  roja^  had  sepji- 
rated  into  three  branches,  governing 
Catmandoo,  Lalita  Patau,  and  Bhat- 
gong.    In  point  of  religion  n  few  have 
forsnken  the  |)recepu  of  Buddha, 
while  by  far  the  most  numerous  class 
still  adhere  to  the  doctrines  inculca- 
ted by  his  minister,  Sakya  Singh*  It 
may  be  observed,  thut  the  distinc- 
tions of  caste  and  the  nature  of  the 
priesthood  arc  essentkil  di (Terences 
between  the  religion  of  the  Burmese 
of  Am  and  that  professed  by  the 
BuddhtHts  of  Nepaul ;  but  both  are 
held  in  impartial  abhorrence  by  the 
Br  ah  mins  0  f  B  e  II  gaL    All  t  h  e  Nc  w  ar  s 
burn  their  dead  j  alt  eat  buffaloes, 
sheep,  goats,  fowls,  and  ducks;  and 
all  drink  spirituous  liquors,  to  the 
use  of  which  they  are  excessively  ad- 
dicted.   They  all  live  in  towns  or 
villages,  in  houses  built  of  brick,  cc- 
inented  with  clay  and  covered  with 
tiles,  their  bricks  being  good  and 
their  workmen  expert.    Their  dwel* 
lings  are  three  stories  high  ;  but  the 
rooms  are  low  in  the  roof,  mean  and 
dirty  in  appearance,  and  swarming 
wtth  vermin,  wbtch  h  addition  to  the 
filthj  including  the  oW^U  of  the  sham- 
bles, and  the  blood  of  sacrifices  col- 
lected in  the  street,  render  their 
towns   sufficiently  disgusting*  The 
Ncwar  femalca  are  never  confined  to 
the  house.    At  eight  year*  of  age 
they  ore  carried  to  a  temple  and  mar- 
ried, with  the  ceremonies  usual  among 
Hindoos,  to  a  fruit  called  beU  the 
ae^^le  marmelos  of  Roxburgh.  When 
she  arrivci  at  the  age  of  puberty,  her 


parents  betroth  her  to  some  man  of 
the  same  caste,  and  give  her  a  dower, 
which  becomes  the  property  of  her 
husband,  or  rather  o\  her  paramour, 
for  the  manners  of  the  He  wars  are 
extreniely  licentious. 

In  the  more  rude  and  mountain- 
ous parts  of  Nepaul  Proper  the  chief 
population  consiiit  of  the  Murmi, 
who  arc  considered  a  branch  of  the 
Bliootea^,  or  of  the  Tit)etlans,  but 
although  simitar  in  religion  there  i* 
a   marked  diflerence   in  their  lan- 
puageji.    Their  practices  also  are  so 
obnoxious  to  the  Gorkhas,  that  under 
pretence  of  their  being  thieves,  no 
Murmi  is  allowed  to  enter  the  valley 
of  Catmandoo,    The  Gorkbas  like- 
wise, by  way  of  ridicule,  call  ihein 
Siyena  Bhooteas,  or  earnon*eating 
Bliootens,  for  such  ta  their  craving 
for  beef  that  they  cannot  abstain 
from  oxen  that  have  died  a  na- 
tural death,  and  they  are  not  now 
perniitttrd  to  murder  the  sacred  ani- 
mal*   They  have  in  conseqijcnce^ 
since  the  conquest  of  Nepaul  by  the 
Gorkbas,  retired  to  places  of  difficult 
access,  and  before  the  subjugation 
of  Sikktm  many  found  an  asytum  in 
that  country*     The  enmity  of  the 
Gorkhas,  however,  pursued  them  into 
their  retirement  and  compelled  thcni 
to  disperse,  a^  they  were  supposed  too 
much  to  ftivour  the  cown^lestroyin^ 
chief  of  Sikkim.    It  does  not  appear 
that  the  Murmis  ever  hud  any  share 
in  the  government  or  were  addicteil 
to   arms,  having  always  preferrcil 
agr i c u  1  til r eiI  pu rsti  i  t  s,  o r  been  car ri e rn 
of  burthensj  for  wbrch  they  are  wl-U 
calculated  by  the  robustnes^s  of  their 
frames.  Their  buildings  are  thatched 
huts,  often  supported  ou  posts,  like 
those  of  India  east  of  the  Gangen* 
Three  of  the  nio&t  considendde  of 
the  other  aboriginal  tribes,  the  Ki- 
ratits,  the  LapchuSjand  the  B  boo  teas, 
still  remain,  and  will  be  found  des- 
cribed under  their  respective  heads* 
The  Mahomedans  have  latterly  le- 
tumo  numerous  in  the  Nepaul  domi- 
nions nnd  are  increasing,  as  they  arc 
zealous  in  purchasing  girls  and  in 
propagating  their  sect*    In  180^  the 
Christian  church  at  Ciitn<andoo  was 
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reduced  to  an  Italian  padre  and  a 

Although  the  abonginal  moiintnln 
tribes  had  Tartar  or  Chinese  faces, 
cnch  had  a  peculiar  dialect.  Some 
used  a  ^vritten  L-haractcr  altered  from 
the  Na^ari,  so  ns  la  enable  it  to  ex- 
press their  utterance;  others  had 
Dot  the  use  of  IettL:ra,  Befare  the 
arrival  of  the  Hindoo  colonies  they 
had  no  idea  of  caste,  but  some  of  the 
races  confined  their  nmrriages  to 
therr  ov^n  nation,  while  othc>rs  per- 
mhtcJ  interiiiamti^cH  ^itb  !itran«^ers. 
Among  all  the^ie  hilt  tribes  the  females 
were  weavers,  iind  seem  to  have  en- 
joyed great  priviiegcfi ;  but  the  poij- 
andriu  system  of  niHrriape,  excej^t  in 
a  very  few  parts,  had  not  been  intro- 
duced with  the  rciigion  of  Tibet, 
Until  the  arrival  of  the  Rajpoots  they 
appear  to  hove  L-atei*  every  kind  of 
animal  food,  and  .itill  do  so,  as  u^eU 
as  drink  ardent  spirits,  when  I  hey  are 
at  liberty  to  indulge  their  inclinations^ 
Each  tribe  seems  originally  to  have 
had  a  priesthood,  and  duties  peculiar 
to  itself,  although  the  woti.hip  of 
Bheeui  the  son  of  Pandoo  appears  to 
have  been  very  general,  and  to  have 
preceded  tlje  doctrines  of  the  Budd- 
hists ;  but  first  the  Lamas,  or  perhaps 
the  Jogies,  and  then  the  Brahmins 
made  en  c  roach  men  ti),  and  at  the 
same  time  iatroduccd  new  customs* 

The  mountain  Hindoos  of  pure 
birth  are  not  numerous,  but  iliere 
are  a  great  many  of  a  spurious 
race,  from  internuKture  with  the 
abongrnal  tribes.  Thtse  umuntaia 
Hindoos  are  described  as  a  trea^ 
cherous  and  cruel  people,  at  once 
arrogant  and  abject.  Their  luen 
of  rank,  even  ol  the  second  griidcp 
are  very  debauched,  passing  their 
nights  in  the  company  of  male  and 
female  dancers,  at  id  by  exre.-^sivc 
indulgence  bringing  on  preniainre 
debilit>%  Ejtcept  a  few  of  ihe  Brah- 
mins they  are  in  general  drunkurds^ 
which  joined  to  a  temper  uncom- 
monly suspicious^  ren<fefs  them  fre- 
quently so  frantic  with  jealousy,  that 
assassinations  are  peq^et rated  in  the 
fury  of  the  moment*  For  this  they 
are  always  prepared  bj  wearing  a 


large  knife  in  their  girdle,  and  the 
point  of  honour  retjuirea  that  they 
never  rest  until  they  ImvG  spilled  the 
blood  of  the  man  wlio  has  been  sus* 
pected  of  a  crimimil  intercourse  w  ith 
their  wives.  The  freaueutly  imagina-^ 
ry  cuckold  watches  fiis  opportunity 
for  months  and  ycars^  until  he  finds 
his  adversary  off  his  guard,  when 
having  at  length  found  a  favourable 
jnomeut,  he  plunger  his  knife  into 
hii^  body  and  satii^eii  his  revenge. 
This  procedure  t!i  cunsidered  so  com- 
mendable, that  at  Ciitniandoo  ilie 
police,  which  in  other  respects  is 
very  strict,  does  not  at  all  Interfere 
in  !«uch  matters,  although  the  asaassin 
is  frequently  actuated  by  mere  aui- 
picion.  The  highest  ranks^  when  not 
compelled  by  the  most  urgent  neces- 
sity, conceal  their  women,  and  their 
widows  ought  to  burn  themselves 
with  their  bui^band'a  corpse;  the 
custom  being  more  prevalent  thatx 
in  most  parii^  of  India,  the  vicinity 
of  Calcutta  and  the  Concan  except* 
ed.  The  Brahmins  are  of  the  Ka- 
noje  nation,  and  Saeii  sect,  follow- 
ing chiefly  the  tenets  promulgated 
in  the  books  named  Tantras. 

Prior  to  the  Gorkha  conquest  the 
management  of  at!airs  in  all  the  petty 
states  was  in  many  respects  the  same ^ 
differing  chiefly  in  the  namei^  applied 
to  similar  officers,  and  the  nature  of 
the  military  establishment  iu  the  two 
regions  lying  east  and  west  of  the 
Call,  the  Hindoo  rules  of  purity 
having  been  established  with  much 
less  ngour  in  the  first  than  in  the 
last.  The  five  severe  punishments 
were  confiscation  of  the  whole  es- 
tate ;  banijihment  of  the  whole  family  ; 
degrad*ition  of  the  whole  family  by 
delivering  all  the  individuals  com- 
posing it  to  the  lowest  tribca;  lui^im- 
ing  the  liuibs,  and  death  by  cutting 
the  thront.  In  addition  to  these  the 
Gorkhas  introduced  some  new  and 
horrible  tortures.  Women,  as  in  all 
Hindoo  governments,  are  never  put 
to  death,  but  the  tonueuts  inflicted 
on  them  are  dreadfully  severe,  some 
of  them  Buch  as  do  not  ndjnit  of 
description » 

Since  the  predominanca  of  th» 


Corkhusj  a  loubuh  hos  usual ly  been 
cstubUsliecl  in  tUe  plnce  of  the  con- 
quered Pajn,  but  tilt!)'  uri;  not  pcnir it- 
ted  to  mflrct  uny  of  tbe  severe  pttnUh- 
ment*  wUhoiit  special  instruction*! 
froiti  Catnmitdoo,  to  wbtcb  tlie  cose 
must  be  referred,  Tbe  soubwh  is  nn 
officer  of  juHtice,  revenue  iind  pat  ice, 
and  in  furt  form*  the  whole  revenue 
of  the  district,  sometimcJi  uallectjfig 
it  wholly  on  Km  own  account,  at 
others  famiin^  {mrticolar  br;inclrL'&  lo 
individualtj.  fiejfide»  annual  presenti^ 
paid  by  the  NOubah*f,  and  eicdusrve  of 
the  presents  with  which  every  one 
must  iipproRcb  the  court,  a  r&Janka, 
or  kind  of  arbitrary  iocome-taK,  h 
frequently  levied,  extending  to  all 
degrees,  'and  even  to  such  of  the 
sacred  order  as  poHsesii  rent-free 
lands.  Whan  General  Kirkpatrick 
visited  Nepaul  in  IJ^^t  he  learned, 
on  what  he  considered  ^ood  autho- 
rity, that  therevenne  which  actually 
reached  Cittniandoo  never  exceeded 
thirty  lackpi  of  ru[>ee5,  and  i1  actuated 
between  that  and  twenty-five  lacks. 
Th  e  s  u  bsequ  e  nt  ad  d  i  1 1  on  of  terri  t  o  rj% 
although  it  increased  the  means  of 
sup(>ortinf  a  large  army,  probably 
•out  little  money  to  tbe  capital,  and 
the  Gorkba  territories  havinfj  been 
again  reduced  under  tbe  istutu^i  quo 
of  that  period  J  the  revenue  has  of 
course  sustained  a  corrCNponding 
diminution. 

The  barradarj  or  grand  council  of 
state,  coniiistA  of  twelre  pHncipat 
officers,  who  usually  attend  the  mja, 
but  frequently  act  without  bim.  On 
great  emergencies  a  kind  of  assenibly 
of  notables  h  held,  in  which  men 
who  bave  neither  office  nor  any  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  state  are 
•  allowed  to  speak,  but  very  little  im- 
portance \h  attrtcbed  to  what  tbey 
Bay.  Before  tbe  Cork  ha  predomi- 
nance tbe  military  force  among  the 
petty  chiefs  was  always  large  in  pro* 
portion  to  tbeir  means,  but  consisted 
of  an  undiscipbned  rabble,  a! though 
of  good  bodily  endowments.  Since 
then  much  improvement  tn  the  art 
of  war  has  been  introduced  by  the 
Gorkhait ;  their  tjoldiers,  however,  are 
Biill  far  behind  tbe  regular  corps  of 


Britiib  sepoys.  I'hey  bave  idl  fire- 
locks  of  an  inferior  description,  but 
do  not  load  with  cartridges,  Ndtber 
do  they  use  the  bayonet  i  beinj^  pro- 
vided with  swords,  w  bicb  are  pt  rhapa 
better  suited  for  iiucb  a  mouutainous 
cotmtry^  when  backed  by  a  large  knife 
or  dagger  used  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses. The  jnng  ne^baun,  or  war 
Mandard^  is  on  a  vcllow  ground,  and 
esibibliE*  a  portrait  of  Hunimaun,  a 
grgantic  monkey  and  Hindoo  demi- 
god. Tbe  expenses  of  the  military 
establi»iunents  are  for  the  most  part 
dijicbar^jed  by  assignments  of  land, 
though  in  some  instance;  the  soldier 
receiver  his  pay  direct  from  tbe  trea^ 
aury,— (Fp  Buchanan,  ijc*) 

Nepaul  PaoFF.a. — The  most  select 
portion  of  tbe  Gorkha  territory  con- 
sists of  two  delij^^htful  valle^^s,  sepa- 
rated by  the  mountain  Cbandragiri ; 
hut  these  valleys,  called  great  and 
little  Nepuul,  do  not  include  the 
whole  of  Nejjala  Desa,  iivhich  h  one 
of  the  fifty-six  regions  of  Hindoo 
geograpby.  It  extends  a  conididera- 
ble  way  over  tbe  countries  watered 
by  streams  flowing  from  the  outside 
of  tbe  mountains  that  burround  the 
valley,  and  which  fall  into  tJie  Gun- 
duck  on  the  v^eNt,  and  the  Causiki 
on  the  east.  The  real  bouadurtes 
are  four  celebrated  places  of  piU 
gj image;  Nilkantba,  eight  days'  jour- 
ney nortb  front  Catmandoo;  Nates- 
wara,  three  da}  s*  journey  south ;  Ka* 
lenwarflj  two  days*  journey  wast  j  and 
Bhecmeswara,  four  days*  journey  cast* 
The  territory  incUided  within  these 
places  is  lioly  ground,  and  is  called 
Dbama;  but  tbe  whole  was  not  sub* 
ject  to  the  Newar  chiefs  who  for- 
merly governed  Nepaul ;  and  a  large 
portion,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ndkimtba,  until  tbe  ascendant  of  the 
honseof  Gorkha  was  subject  toTib':t, 
Tbe  large  valley  of  Ncpaul  is  some- 
what of  a  circular  farm,  and  is  wa- 
tered by  numerous  streams  con  tribu- 
taries to  the  Bogmntty,  wbieb  flow 
from  tbe  surrounding!  hills  towards 
the  centre,  and  unite  a  little  way 
south  of  the  capital.  From  the  spot 
of  junction  the  Bogmutty  runs  south. 
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on  j  enters  the  tfiiriflni  or  low  coun- 
try, after  having  forced  a  passage 
through  the  mouiUfiins,  Taken  in 
the  largest  sense,  ihereforc,  the  vah 
lev  of  Nepaul  comprehends  ail  the 
ground  watered  hy  the  sources  of  the 
Bo^mutty,  and  nccordinf:^  to  this  df- 
finiiion  ia  twenty-two  miles  from  east 
10  west,  nnd  twenty  from  north  to 
south.  This*  extent  is  every  where 
bounded  by  n  clmin  of  hills,  all  of 
which  are  s-teep,  and  some  rise  to 
high  mo  nn tains.  Of  these  the  most 
reinarkahle  are  Sivapuri,  on  the 
north  J  Nagarjun,  on  the  west  i  Chati- 
dragiri,  on  tlie  south-w  pst ;  Puliher, 
on  the  south-eaat;  and  Devjcot,  on 
the  east-  From  these  In  Ik  various 
spurs  reach  a  considerable  way  into 
the  plain,  and  iseparatc  from  it  small 
vallles,  most  of  which  are  consider*!- 
b!y  elevated  above  the  general  levxt, 
md  from  these  minute  valUcs  issue 
the  numerous  Ktreama  that  irrigate 
I  he  country^  The  larger  vallevj  rc^ 
duccd  by  these  branchew,  may  l*e 
about  FiHirtecn  miles  each  way. 
Viewed  from  the  centre,  the  whole 
appears  on  ti  levt4 ;  but  by  irxploring 
deep  hollows  arc  discovered,  exca^ 
vated  by  diftcrent  currents  of  the  ri- 
ver, which  flow  Mrith  a  gentle  stream 
over  brge  sandy  bed  a*  Except  after 
heavy  rains,  these  tire  alwnyji  forda* 
ble,  and  are  commonly  sunk  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  perpendicular  below  the 
general  level  of  the  plain. 

Dr,  Francii*  Buchanan  agrees  with 
General  Kirkpittrk'k  in  supposing 
that  this  valley  was  formerly  a  lake, 
U'hich  has  gradually  depo lilted  all  the 
alluvial  matter  that  composes  the 
different  snb-slrata  of  the  plain*  The 
extent  of  the  lake  may  in  jitl  places 
be  traced  by  that  of  the  jdluvial  sub- 
niances,  above  the  edges  of  which  ge- 
nerally appear  large  irregularly  shaped 
stones,  which  having  roiled  down 
from  the  itiountatns,  stopped  at  the 
water's  margin,  as  ii  ustml  in  the 
lakes  of  billy  countries.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  lake  is  still  preserved  in  the 
mvihological  fables  of  the  natives, 
where  the  name  of  the  deity  (Menjoo 
Devtt),  who  cleft  the  mountain  with 
hif  flcytnitar^  ii  recordeil,  together 


with  numerous  particolnrs  etjualfy 
authentic  connected  with  that  ex- 
ploit. While  the  lake  existed  there 
must  have  appeared  in  it  two  islands, 
which  nowftirro  hills;  the  one  named 
Sambhunaih  is  a  beautiful  hill,  much 
venerated  by  the  Buddhiets ;  the 
other  is  large,  but  not  so  high,  and 
is  greatly  reverenced  by  the  Bra h mi- 
ni ca  I  followers  of  the  Vedas,  as  hav- 
ing been  the  residence  of  Siva  and 
his  wife,  to  each  of  whom  a  temple 
is  still  dedicated.  These  sanctuaries 
arc  frequented  by  great  numbers  of 
pilgrims,  who  by  vi^iiting  all  tl^e  fanen, 
hope  to  escape  dcgrndation  below 
the  ficale  of  man  in  any  future  me- 
tempsychosis. The  hill  in  a  large 
proportion  of  its  circumference  ii 
waiihed  by  the  Hogmutty,  which  is 
here  so  holy  a  river,  that  all  Hindooi 
of  Nepaul  wish  to  expire  with  their 
feet  immersed  in  its  stream,  and 
after  death  to  be  burned  on  its  banks^ 
The  northernmost  boundary  of  the 
Nepaul  valley  scarcely  lies  in  a  higher 
parallel  than  lat.  SJ^  50'  R,  yet  it 
enjoys  in  some  respects  the  climate 
ol  the  south  of  Europe*  Catmandoo, 
according  to  barometrical  observa- 
tion s^  standi  4,784  feet  above  the 
plains  of  Bengal,  and  to  this  great 
elevation  nvnst  be  attributed  the  de- 
gree of  cold  experiencct;  in  so  low  a 
latitude.  A  tolerably  accurate  esti* 
mate  of  the  avcra;»c  heat  of  the  valley 
may  be  obtained  from  that  of  its 
springs,  one  of  which  on  a  level  with 
Catmandoo,  was  fontid  to  be  aixty- 
four  degrifcs  of  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter. In  n  few  hours  the  inhabi- 
tants, by  awnding  or  descending 
the  mountains,  can  pass  to  n  variety 
of  temperatures;  and  in  three  or 
four  days' journey,  by  nioviitg  from 
Noakote  to  Kheroo  or  H  arnica,  may 
exchange  the  heat  of  Bengal  for  the 
cold  of  Russia.  The  periodical  rains 
extend  to  this  spot,  and  are  nearly 
of  the  same  length  and  duration  as 
those  of  Bahar,  or  perhaps  a  Little 
earlier;  but  as  they  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  the  summer,  the  country  i^ 
not  favourable  for  many  sorts  of 
fruit,  the  heat  of  the  spriivg  not  be- 
ing sufficient  to  ripen  them  before 
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ihe  rain  J  ^caic^n  comtnencci,  as  h 
the  case  in  BengaL 

The  whole  lands  of  Nepaul  Proper 
have  Iteen  long  partitioned  into  fiefds, 
each  of  which  in  ordinary  season $v  h 
estimated  to  produce  2Si  biishds  of 
dee  in  the  husk.  Paatures  and  fo- 
rests  are  mostly  common^  but  few  cat- 
tle beinfj  bred  in  the  country.  Buffa- 
loes and  horses  are  imported  from 
the  plains ;  aad  horse*,  chowrj  caltle, 
shawl  f^oHt?»,con;man  goats  and  sheen, 
from  Bhotc  and  Tibet,  The  arable 
lands  are  partly  retained  as  the  im- 
mediate property  of  the  crown  for 
defraying  the  household  expenses  of 
the  raja,  and  moat  great  proprietors 
employ  stewards  with  their  servant  19 
and  slaves  to  cultime  some  land  for 
supplyinij  their  families.  The  great 
here  seldom  go  to  market^  which 
among  a  lawless  people  is  no  small 
advantage  to  the  lower  classe,%  al- 
though j  as  occasioning  a  want  of  re- 
gular markets,  of  equal  inconvenience 
to  travellers.  The  hoe  is  the  grand 
ngrtculcural  instrumeni  ofeultivatioo, 
yet  it  is  of  so  awkward  a  shape>  that 
the  labourer  nm!it  cither  stoop  ex- 
ceedingly while  at  work,  or  sit  on 
his  heels,  a  posture  he  usually  pre- 
fers* They  have,  however,  made 
oneMep  in  advance  on  Southern  Uin- 
dostan,  as  they  have  numerous  water- 
laiMs  for  grinding  corn,  although  in 
Nepaul  rice  is  the  grand  crop*  Many 
other  sorts  of  pulse  and  mots  are 
cuitivaled,  and  supvr-cane  is  planted 
in  considerable  quantities,  but  more 
is  rarely  raised  than  is  required  for 
the  consumption  of  the  principal 
landlords^  The  Newar  cultivators 
make  a  little  extract,  soft  sugar  and 
sugar- candy,  but  a  targe  proportion 
of  the  cane  is  chewed  without  any 
preparation.  Among  the  spontaneous 
productions  of  Nepaul  are  the  rasp> 
berry,  walnut,  and  mulberry;  but 
none  of  the  fruits  are  good  except  the 
pine-apple  and  orange. 

As  a  general  summary  Nepaul  may 
Ifeaaid  to  export  to  British  India  ele- 

K hauls,  elephaats'  teeth,  rice,  timber, 
ides,  ginger,  terra  japonica,  turmeric, 
wax,  hone5%  pure  resin  of  the  pine^ 
walnuts^  oranges,  long  pejiper,  ghee. 


bark  of  the  root  of  bastard  ciunamong 
dried  leaves  of  the  safue,  large  carda- 
moms, dammer,  lamp  oil,  and  cotton 
of  the  simu!  tree;  and  that  the  fol- 
lowing articles  are  en  ported  from  the 
British  dominions  to  Nepaul,  cither 
for  the  consumption  of  the  country 
or  for  the  Tibet  market,  viz.  Bengal 
cloibs,  muslins,  and  silk«  of  various 
sorts,  raw  silk,  gold  and  siver  laces^ 
carpets,  English  cutlery,  saffron, 
spices,  sandal-wood,  quickaih  er,  cot- 
ton, tin,  SEinc,  lead,  soap,  camphorf 
chillies,  tobacco,  and  coral ;  but  the 
total  amount  is  quite  insignificant 
A  considerable  trRoe  subsisti!  between 
the  Nepaul  territories,  and  the  dis- 
trict of  Purneah  in  Bengal,  which, 
as  it  consists  mostly  in  the  exchange 
of  articles  in  a  rude  stale,  and  for 
which  there  is  a  mutual  necessity, 
might,  if  liberally  conducted,  prove 
of  great  utility  to  both  couniries. 
The  chief  import  by  this  route  from 
Nepaul  is  grain,  and  the  principal 
export  salt.    In  the  whole  ex- 

ports to  Nepaul  fi  om  Purneah  were 
estinsaied  atonly71,0tK)  rupees,  while 
the  imports  into  the  latter  amounted 
to  ;VJ4,0*>0  rupees,  the  difference 
being  paid  to  the  Nepaulcse  in  silver* 
Of  the  first,  however,  as  containing 
a  grefvt  value  in  small  bulk,  it  is 
probable  tniicli  was  concealed.  By 
this  route  some  gold-dust,  originally 
from  Tibet,  was  received,  but  no 
computation  of  the  amount  can  be 
made,  all  transactions  in  the  jirccious 
metals  being  carefully  concfjaled,  no 
subject  of  Nepaul  wishiag  lo  be 
known  as  dealing  in  so  very  tangible 
a  commodity. 

7 lie  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Nepaul  ilvvcll  in  the  valleys;  the 
hills  and  the  terriani  or  low  country 
being  hu  t  th  i  u  ly  p  o(>i  dated.  I  a  N  epa  u  t 
P  f  o  per  t  he  Pa  I  bill  ti  es  or  m  ou  n  t  ai  n  eers 
are  not  near  so  numerous  as  iheNc- 
wars,wbo  aredcst  ribed  among  the  abo- 
riginal tribes  in  the  preceding  article. 
The  valley  of  Nepaul  is  certainly 
populous,  but  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants is  much  exaggerated  by  the 
natives,  who  assign  li*,000  houses  to 
Carmandoo,  to  haWtn  Patan, 

and  I  t^jOOO  to  Bhatgong,  whtcli  nuui- 
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bers  are  |>rohably  equal  to  tUe  aggre- 
gate perfona  of  all  ages  and  scxea  in 
eacb  town  respectively,  allowing  a 
few  addilional  lo  Caiiimniloo  the  ca- 
pitaU  There  ore  besides  within  the 
vftUey  scverut  other  contiidcrable 
towm,  such  Timij  Kirthi(>oor,  De- 
wapatun^Saiighee,  and  Thankate,  The 
htghUnders  do  not^  like  the  Newars, 
delight  in  towns,  or  even  villogea, 
And  except  the  ftjUowers  of  the  court 
few  reside  at  Catmandoo,  or  other 
cities  of  Nepaul ;  neither  itre  they 
jio  much  addicted  to  large  brick  buitd* 
inf^ti.  The  princes  of  the  Gorkha 
dynasty,  notwithstatiding  they  have 
united  very  extensive  doniiniuns  un- 
der their  author  It  v,  have  been  can- 
tented  w  ith  the  original  jialuce  of  the 
petty  chief  of  Catmsndao  before  hb 
aubjugntion,  whichj  akb>ugh  of  mag- 
nitude (considering  the  small  chief 
for  whoae  aceotnmodation  it  was 
erected),  pofsessei  no  architectural 
ina^niHecnce,  and  is,  in  fact,  ij  fieri  or 
to  the  palaces  of  Lai  it  a  Pa  tan  and 
Bhatgong. 

A  lurge  proportion  of  the  moun- 
taineers  retain  their  old  manners, 
each  man  living  on  his  own  farm. 
The  language  universally  spoken  by 
them  in  the  vicinity  of  Catmandoo  is 
called  the  Partiatiya  Bhasha^  or  moun* 
tain  dialect ;  but  west  from  the  ca- 
pital it  is  more  commonly  know^n  by 
the  name  of  Khais  Bhasha,  or  dialect 
of  the  Khas  country*  The  character 
in  which  it  is  written  is  derived  from 
the  Nagarij  and  the  language  itself 
appear!*  to  be  a  close  dialect  of  the 
Hindui,  which  k  making  rapid  pro- 
rres3  in  esitingutshing  the  aboriginal 
bnguBges  of  the  mountains,  glossa- 
ries should  therefore  be  collected  in 
time.  General  Ktrk  pa  trick  wa.^  of 
opinion  that^  were  a  search  made  after 
ancient  Sanscrit  nmnuscript^  in  the 
Nep_aiil  valley,  much  valuable  infor- 
mation might  be  gained,  as  there  was 
reason  to  suppose  the  religion  of 
Brahma  had  been  established  there 
without  interruption  from  the  re- 
motest antiquity-  The  process  of 
time  and  events,  however^  has  proved 
that  both  the  conjectures  of  that  able 
ofhcer  were  crroucoua,  scarcely  any 


tnanuscripls  having  been  diseovercd 
among  these  rude  trilies,  w  ho.^e  Brah- 
mins are  more  than  usually  illiterate, 
and  whose  doctrines  are  ascertained 
to  have  been  comparatively  a  recent 
innovation,  imtmrted  from  the  souths 
and  still  progres^^h  e  in  the  work  of 
conversion. 

Throughout  Nepaul  Proper  culti- 
vation is  nearly  confined  totne  Ncwar 
tribes,  who  also  exercise  the  useful 
arts  ;  but  they  enjoy  httle  security  or 
happiness  under  their  present  ruler i. 
They  probably  never  were  of  a  mar- 
tial disposition,  and  are  held  in  great 
contempt  by  the  mountuineers*  They 
are  of  a  middle  size,  broad  shoulderi 
and  cbe^it,  stout  limbs,  round,  and 
rather  ilat  faces,  small  eyes,  low  and 
somewhat  spreading  noacs,  with  a 
complexion  between  a  sallow  and  « 
copper  colour.  Rice  is  the  grand 
hni^h  of  subsistence  in  Nepaul,  where 
along  with  it  the  poorer  clas&es  eat 
raw  garlick  and  radishes.  They  also 
fry  radishes,  fenugreek,  and  lentils  in 
water^  mixed  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
turmeric,  and  to  these  people  in  more 
easy  circumstances  add  oil  or  ghee» 
and  the  rich  a  great  dt^al  of  animal 
food<  Even  the  poorest  are  occa- 
sionally able  to  sacrifice  a  pigeon, 
fowl^  or  duck^  and  of  course  to  eat 
all  these  birds.  No  Hindoo  eats  any 
meat  but  the  jlesb  of  sacritices,  for 
he  considers  it  a  sin  to  kdl  any  ani- 
mal merely  for  the  purpose  of  indul- 
ging his  appetite  ;  but  when  a  sacri- 
fice has  been  made,  the  votary  thinki 
he  may  with  safety  eat  what  the  god 
does  not  use.  The  Rajpoots  of  Ne^ 
paul  are  in  fact  so  fond  of  animal  food 
that,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Ben- 
galese,  they  drink  the  blood  of  a  sa^ 
crifice  as  it  flows  fronj  the  victim. 

In  Nepaul  most  of  the  domestic 
servants  are  slaves ;  and  there  are 
some  Brahmins  who  are  slaves  to 
Hajpoots,  and  in  high  families  are  em- 
ployed as  cooks  (an  olTice  of  great 
dignity),  or  in  the  service  of  public 
chapels.  Allotherranksaresoldfor 
common  slaves^  and  persons  of  the 
best  family  have  been  degraded  by 
the  raja  and  given  to  damais,  or  tai- 
lors, by  which  they  not  only  bse 
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their  libertj  but  lUwo  their  mstCy 
which  to  n  Hhidoo  is  of  much  mote 
iitifiort^iicef  as  in  general  jwiioiig  the 
hifher  classcj*  the  ca^te  of  n  slave  h 
Mipected.  It  u  reckoned  very 
graceful  to  aelS  iheir  ehilJrcn  to  m*y 
person  of  Impure  birth  or  to  ttti  infi- 
del ;  yet  lit  caj*es  of  exigenre  it  is 
frequently  done,  and  the  parents  do 
not  lose  caste,  which,  however^ 
they  inevitably  woulti,  if  they  wfler- 
ward^  atimitted  their  child  into  their 
family,  even  were  he  liberat4.Hl  by  hi* 
master.  AU  the  female  devei  or 
katies,  not  excepting  those  bdonging 
to  the  queen,  areprostituten,  althoii^ 
the  btter  arc  ailowed  some  prtvilcgea, 
and  have  considerable  inHuetice  at 
court.  In  the  day-time  they  attend 
the  maho  ranny,  or  queen,  and  when 
ihc  goes  out  tionic  of  them,  armed 
with  swords,  follow  her  on  horse- 
biick,  and  form  her  body-guard,  on 
which  occasion  they  are  dres^sed  and 
ride  like  men* 

The  Nepaulese  constitution  is  es- 
sentially despotic,  modified  by  certain 
ob^rvnncen  enjoined  by  immemorial 
custom,  the  Dharma  Sha^tra  forming 
the  basts  of  their  jurisprudence  in 
civil  and  criminal  caseii^  Nepaul 
Proper  b  under  the  barradar,  or 
great  officers  of  the  court,  for  the 
support  of  which  Catmandoo  pays 
l«,0(m  rupees ;  Lalita  Patan,  18,000 ; 
Bhatgong,  14,000;  and  Klrthipoor, 
7,000  rupees*  About  1806  a  kind 
of  perpetual  settlement  was  nuidc  of 
the  crown  land;*,  when  Citcb  farm  waa 
assessed  at  a  certain  quantity  of  grain, 
which  the  farmer  might  either  pay  in 
kind,  or  in  money  at  (he  market 
price.  A  very  hr^^e  proportion  of 
the  valley  has  been  alienated^  either 
in  fee,  or  a!i  charity  lund,  A  fine 
town  nan  ted  Sanghoo,  worih  annu- 
ally 4,000  rupees,  is  the  jaghire  or 
jointure  of  the  queen  regent ;  and 
Dewapatan,  a  still  larger  place,  be^ 
longs  entirely  to  certain  temples, 
which  in  the  valley  are  redundantly 
numerous,  there  not  being  a  fountain, 
river,  or  hill  within  its  limits  that  iii 
not  consecrated  to  some  deity  of  the 
Hindoo  pantheon. 

The  ancient  history  of  Nepaul  is 


nnveh  clouded  with  mythalogical  eoci- 
fuMion.  The  inhahitants  have  a  list 
of  princes  for  mai>y  ages  back,  of 
whom  Ny  Mimi,  who  eorfimunicoted 
hh  name  to  the  valley,  was  the  first. 
Like  other  ICastern  «late«  it  often 
changed  mn«»ters;  bnt  the  revobi- 
tion*  appear  either  to  have  originated 
internally,  or  to  bai^c  been  connected 
with  their  immediate  neighbours^  as 
we  never  find  them  subjected  either 
to  the  Delhi  emperors  or  to  any 
other  great  Aiiatic  power.  About 
A.D*  iai?3  Nur  Singh  Doo,  raja  of 
Semronnghur  (then  a  potent  state), 
and  of  the  posterrty  of  Hamdeb,  of 
the  Surya  Ban  si  prince!^  of  Oude, 
entereil  Nepaul,  and  is  said  to  have 
eoinpletety  subdued  it ;  hut  from  that 
period  scarcely  any  authentic  infor- 
mation has  been  oh  rained,  either  of 
the  dynasties  thut  ruled  during  the 
interval^  or  of  the  race  of  princeh  who 
governed  Ncpanl  at  the  time  of  the 
Gorkha  conquesCi  For  some  time 
prior  to  that  event  the  Newars,  who 
are  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  th6 
valley,  appear  to  have  been  subject 
to  tt  family  of  their  own  nation,  all 
the  members  of  which  had  assumed 
the  name  of  Mull,  and  bad  separated 
into  three  lordsbip3,CatmandoOjLali* 
ta  Fatan,  and  Dnatgong,  which  df- 
cumstance  greatly  fHcilitaied  the  en- 
terprise e  of  the  Gorkha  invader. 

Runject  Mull  of  Bhatgong  was  the 
last  priin^e  of  the  Surya  Bansi  (off- 
spring of  the  sun)  race  that  reigned 
ove r  N epHu I .  He  formed  an  td  1  iu n c e 
with  Prithi  Narrain,  the  raja  of  Gork- 
hn,  with  the  view  of  stfengthening 
himself  ai;ain St  the  prince  of  Catman* 
doo  ;  but  this  connexion  ended  in  the 
total  &uhjugatton  of  Nepaul  by  his 
ally  in  the  Newar  year  888,  corres- 
ponding  with  A,D.  I7t>8*  Prithi 
Narrain  was  a  chief  of  sound  judg* 
ment,  great  courage,  and  insatiable 
Binbition.  Kind  and  liberal,  espe- 
cially of  promises,  to  his  friends  and 
dependents,  be  was  regardless  of  fait  h 
with  atrangefK,  or  of  humanity  to  hit 
opponents.  Besides  hia  pcfiiiouid  e*j- 
dowui ents  he  was  much  irulthted  for 
success  to  the  introduction  of  fire- 
lock*, which,  until  bia  time,  were 
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totally  unknown  nniong  the  hilb ; 
an  J  AO  far  as  he  was  able  he  intro- 
duced European  disci p line,  the  value 
of  which  he  fully  ajiprec fated*  The 
Gorkha  dynasty  first  came  into  colli- 
sion with  the  British  in  1 7*>B»  ^Hen  n 
force  wuB  detached  by  the  Bengal 
government  under  Captain  Kin  loch  ^ 
Vr'ho  penelriited  ns  far  as  Sedowly, 
an  importaiTt  post  at  the  foot  of  the 
Kepaul  hills ;  hut  not  lacing  able  to 
proceed  further,  und  the  troops  be- 
coming sickly,  the  cnlerprizo  was 
abandoned. 

Adcr  a  life  of  incewant  activity  and 
nioufttrous  cruelty,  Prithi  Narrain 
tiled  in  1771 1  leaving  two  legitimate 
BOns,  Singii  Pertaup,  who  succeeded 
hiB  father,  and  Bahadur  Sahj  who 
after  his  brother's  death  was  regent 
of  the  kingdom  during  his  nephew's 
minority.  Singh  Pertaup*^  attention 
was  principally  directed  to  secure 
the  eastern  conquests  ;  hut  dying  in 
177^4  the  kingdom  devolved  to  Uh 
infant  ion,  Run  Bahadur,  under  the 
charge  of  his  uncle^  Bahadur  Sah,  an 
setive  and  energetic  chief,  and  his 
mother,  Rujtndra  Lakshuii,  n  princess 
of  simiJar  talents.  Under  these 
guardians  the  conquests  were  prose- 
cuted;  Pal  pa  and  many  other  petty 
states  to  the  west,  Bhote  to  the 
north i  and  bikkim  to  the  cast,  were 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  Gork- 
ha predominance.  Towards  the  end 
of  Mr.  Hastings'  government,  tl»e 
Teshoo  Lama  of  Tibet  proceeded  to 
Pekiuj  and  dying  soon  after  liis  arri- 
val there,  Sumhur  I*ama,  his  brother, 
fled  from  Lassa  to  Nepaul,  taking 
with  him  a  considerable  qncintity  of 
the  treasure  hoarded  at  La^a  for  so 
many  ages.  By  the  tenour  of  his  com- 
munications fee  excited  the  avarice  of 
theNepaul  government,  which  march- 
ed a  body  of  troops  towards  Lassa, 
whose  troops  being  beaten,  the  La- 
ma's priesthood  agreed  to  pay  a  tri- 
bute of  three  lacks  of  rupee*.  In 
1790  the  Nepaulese,  influenced  with 
a  rage  for  ])lunder,  detached  a  second 
army  against  Teshoo  Loomboo,  the 
residence  of  nnother  sacred  Lama, 
whieh  pillagf^l  the  place  and  all  its 
temples  J  and  sitccccdcd  in  carrying 


ofT  a  large  booty,  though  elosety 
pursued  by  the  Chinese  armvi  During 
ttieir  retreat  they  lost  2,000  men  by 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  great 
numbers  of  whom  appear  to  have 
been  frozen  to  death. 

In  1795  the  emperor  of  China,  as 
the  earthly  superior  of  the  Lnmas, 
whom  he  at  once  protects  and  wor- 
ships, despatched  an  army  of  70,000 
men  against  the  Nepaui  raja>  which 
beat  the  Gorkha  troops  repeatedl^% 
and  advanced  to  Noakotc,  within 
twenty-six  miles  of  Catniandoo  and 
%\xty  of  the  British  territories  in  the 
province  of  Bengal.  The  Nepaulese 
were  in  consequence  obliged  at  last 
to  make  peace  on  ignominious  terms, 
consenting  to  become  tribulBries  to 
the  emperor  of  China,  and  restore  all 
the  plunder  they  had  acquired  from 
the  Tibet  llamas.  The  submisaion, 
however,  was  merely  temporary,  nor 
does  it  appear  that  restitution  was 
ever  made,  or  the  tribute  ever 
esacied,  A  treaty  of  commerce  was 
about  the  same  time  attempted  by 
Lord  Cornwallis,  and  C:iptttin,  after- 
wards General  Kirkpatritk,  sent  to 
Cntmandoo ;  but  the  extreme  jea- 
lousy of  the  Nepaulese  frustrated  all 
his  endeavours.  The  above  event, 
on  the  whole,  proved  beneficial  to 
the  Cork  has,  as  it  gave  ttiem  a  pre* 
text  for  appealing  for  protection  to 
the  Chinese,  wiiTb  whose  influence 
over  the  British  nations,  through  the 
medium  of  the  tea-plant,  they  are 
much  better  acquainted  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed. 

In  17SI5  Hun  Bahadur,  the  young 
raja,  suddenly  assumed  the  govern- 
ment, threw  his  uncle  into  chnins, 
starred  him  to  death,  and  be- 
held daify  tortures  and  mutilations 
with  the  most  savage  joy,  subjecting 
females  of  all  castes,  even  the  sacer- 
dotal, to  the  aWscis  of  the  basest 
w  retches.  He  had  a  son  by  a  Brah- 
min widow,  in  17^*7,  in  whose  favour, 
from  superstitious  motives,  he  tnade 
a  nominal  abdication,  to  save  the 
mother's  life,  who  nevertheless  died. 
On  this  event  his  conduct  became 
chat  of  a  madman,  ond  be  perpetrated 
atrocities  in  the  paroxysms  of  his 
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rage  at  *hich  the  Ncpaulese  still 
ihuJder,  When  endurance  was 
exhausted  ihe  chief?i  confederateil 
figBin^jt  him,  and  ihe  tyrant  bdng 
abandoned  by  the  military,  abscond* 
mi  during  the  night  and  fled  to  Be- 
nares, which  he  reached  in  the  montli 
of  May  1800.  In  IgO^  Capt.  Knox 
was  despatched  to  Catmandoo  to 
nttenjpt  another  commercial  treaty, 
atid  a  sort  of  treaty  of  alliance  was 
concluded  with  the  existing  members 
of  the  Nepaulcdc  ad  mini  titration  un- 
der the  infant  rnja ;  but  akhougli 
jiiany  advantages  were  apparently 
tjbianied,  the  whole  were  rendered 
nugatory  by  the  jealous  opposition 
of  the  subordinate  Nepaulese  officers, 
probably  privately  in^ti^ated  by  their 
inperiors.  Run  Bahadur,  the  ex- 
pelled raja,  resumed  his  throne  in 
but  continuing  to  rule  with 
bia  former  barbarity,  was  assaasiiiated 
in  1805  in  his  own  durbar*  A  con- 
flict then  ensued  between  the  rival 
factions,  which  did  not  terminate  un- 
til nearly  all  the  chief  men  at  Cat^ 
ninndoo  were  slaughtered. 

From  the  above  date,  aUhotigh 
agitated  by  intestine  feuds,  the  Ne- 
paulese,  under  the  minor  raja,  and 
thethappas,  hismmisters^  con  tinned 
to  CTitcnd  their  conquests  iu  all  di- 
rections. The  hill  chiefi  towards 
the  Jumna  and  Sutuleje,  being  ac- 
cn.<9tomed  to  encroach  on  each  other's 
posBeriiiiona,  viewed  all  their  neigh- 
bour's movements  with  the  utmost 
jealousy,  and  had  no  common  prin- 
ci[>le  of  inuiual  defence*  The  con- 
sequence was  that  each  fell  singly 
belore  the  Gtjrkhaa,  and  offered  but 
little  restistance  to  a  body  of  half- 
discifilined  barbarians,  who  impoaed 
on  them  by  a  wretched  imitation  of 
the  dress  J  constitution,  and  a  ccou  ire- 
men  ts  of  a  Britifih  sepoy.  That  they 
might  have  successfully  defended 
such  a  country  scarcely  admit  a  of  a 
doubt,  yet  the  invaders  were  suffered 
to  capture,  without  the  aid  of  artil- 
lery, every  hiU-fort  from  the  Ganges 
to  the  Sutuleje*  When  Ammer  Singh 
Thappa  firist  attracted  notice,  he  was 
employed  in  fiubdning  the  intervening 
states,  and  m  Jie  advanced  west  he 


erected  forts  and  ttockadefl  at  con* 
venicnt  distances,  especially  at  Al- 
mora,  Serinngur,  and  Malown,  atid 
on  the  Seik  frontier  he  established  a 
strong  line  of  fortifications,  A  series 
of  encroachments  also  began  on  the 
British  possessions  along  the  whole 
northern  frontier,  more  especially  in 
the  districts  of  Goruckpoor  and  Sa- 
run,  where  at  length  in  lb  14  two 
thanas  or  police  stations  was  attacked 
by  a  large  body  of  Gorkhas,and  near- 
ly all  the  garrisons  exterminated^ 

The  sword  was  now  drawn,  but  the 
war  lingered,  and  several  bloody 
checks,  such  as  the  British  troops 
had  not  been  lately  accustomed  to, 
were  experieaced,  until  1815,  when 
Sir  David  Ochterlony  having  ai^sum- 
ed  the  chief  command,  penetrated 
the  hills,  and  by  a  aeries  of  skilful 
opemtrons  dislodged  the  Gorkhas 
from  the  fortified  heights  of  Malown, 
and  ultimately  so  baffled  and  pent  up 
their  renowned  commander  Ammer 
Singh,  that  he  wa!^  glad  to  capitulate, 
and  abandon  the  whole  territory  west 
of  the  Cali.  A  treaty  of  pence  was 
subsequently  concluded  on  the  28th 
November  1815,  but  owing  to  in- 
trig  Lies  in  his  cabinet,  the  raja's  ra- 
tiBcQtion  having  been  withheld,  it 
was  determined  to  strike  a  blow  at 
Catmandoo  his  capital,  with  an  arm^ 
of  4(j,0^i)  regulars  and  irregulars,  di- 
rected in  various  quarters  against  the 
Nejjaulesie  dominions,  complete  in 
every  respect.  On  the  February 
1816  it  crossed  the  frontier  of  the 
Bettish  district,  advancing  north  to- 
wards Catmandoo,  and  after  several 
desperate  actions,  on  the  1st  March 
had  approached  so  near  that  three 
days  more  would  have  decided  the 
fate  of  that  copitaL  This  circum- 
s trance  had  so  sedative  an  influence 
on  the  Nepaulese  councils  that  an 
ambassador  reached  the  generals 
camp  on  the  4thj  entreating  him  to 
accept  the  unratified  treaty  of  1815; 
and  in  this  manner,  by  tlie  decisive 
activity  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  the 
war  and  campaign  were  concluded 
within  the  short  space  of  a  month 
and  a  dtiy. 

By  the  conditions  of  this  treaty  the 
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Keiiaulw  renounced  all  the  lands 
mpecling  which  thare  had  been  any 
pfLor  discuasioup  ttlJ  the  territories 
within  the  hi\U  east  ward  of  the  river 
Mitchec,  including  the  fort  and  Innda 
of  NfiRree  and  the  pass  of  Nagorcotc, 
and  nil  clauiis  of  every  deiscripiion  to 
ihc  coiiiiiry  lying  west  of  the  Cali 
branch  of  the  Goggra  river.  Within 
the  large  tract  laat-nientionedt  Ku- 
tnnon,  the  Deyrah  Doon,  and  ^oioc 
other  small  portions  of  territorv, 
^vcre  anrrejcecl  to  the  British  domi- 
nions ;  hut  with  these  exceptions,  the 
whole  conntry  west  of  the  Cali  wais 
restored  to  the  surviving  represen- 
tative^  of  the  families  which  had 
posae^sscd  it  before  the  Gorkha  inva- 
sion. In  cases  where  the  ancient  fa- 
milies had  become  extinct,  the  lundii 
were  bettlowed  on  ctiiefa  who  had 
siervod  with  zeal  and  fidelity, 

Diirin^  the  progresii  of  these  events 
the  Chinese  did  now  view  with  un- 
concern tlie  operations  of  a  war  so 
near  their  own  frontier,  and  appeab 
for  ai^^ii stance  had  been  repeated!)' 
mode  from  Catmanduo;  in^iinuating 
that  the  red  coots  were  only  desirous 
of  penetrating  through  Nepaul,  in 
order  to  attack  the  grmd  Lama  and 
the  Celestial  Empire.  After  a  lapse 
of  four  months,  however^  a  reply 
arrived  from  the  emperor,  in  which 
he  expressed  himself  convinced  that 
the  Gorkhas  had  brought  the  war  on 
themselves  by  their  fjeriinacious  en- 
croachments, and  that  whenever  the 
British  invaded  his  dominions,  he 
wouid  know  how  to  act  without  in- 
fitructions  from  Nepaul*  Under  pre- 
teneet  however,  of  punishing  the  con- 
tumacy of  the  latter,  a  Chinese  arn»y 
of  15,000,  commanded  by  five  ge- 
nerals of  Hupcrjor  rank,  was  assem- 
bled, and  actually  ndvanced  to  Tingri, 
the  scene  of  important  operations  in 
the  war  of  1792*  A  complete  change 
of  political  relations  now  took  pluce, 
for  the  miniiitcra  of  Nqmul  eage^dy 
supplicated  the  protuctioti  of  the 
Britisfh  government,  which  recom- 
mended  their  bending  ugents  to  ne- 
gt>tiate  an  arringement  with  theChi- 
ne.-je,  which,  after  some  blijEitering  on 
the  fiart  of  the  ialter,  was  arnica bJy 


done*  With  reipecft  to  Nepnul,  the 
Chinese  were  probably  themselves 
seni^iblc  of  the  embarrassment  at- 
tending so  distant  a  conquest,  open^ 
iug  to  them  new  relations  and  con- 
nexions, the  cultivation  of  which 
could  flcarcely  be  compatible  with 
their  long-established  maxims  of  po- 
litical wisdom.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  motives  of  intcrer?t  or  ambition 
prompted  the  British  government 
to  csttend  its  influence  beyond  the 
barriers,  which  appear  to  have 
been  placed  by  nature  between 
the  vttst  empires  of  Hindostan  and 
China. 

On  the  ^ih  July  1816  Ammer 
Singh  Thappa,  iht  distinguished 
Gorkha  commander,  who  fought  so 
hardil>  a^^'aiust  Sir  D*  Ochterlony 
(who,  tike  a  true  soldier,  did  him  am- 
pl&ju^dce),  died,  aged  G8,  at  Nilacan- 
tha,  a  ]jlnce  of  reputed  snnctity  five 
days*  journey  north  from  Catmandoo. 
JJke  a  second  Hannibal,  this  veteran, 
to  the  last  day  of  htti  life,  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  negotiations  and 
intrigues  (principally  with  China), 
with  the  view  of  stirring  up  enemies 
to  the  enemies  of  his  country.  Two 
of  his  widows  devoted  themselves  on 
the  occasion,  one  having  sacritiucd 
herself  on  the  spot,  while  the  other 
was  under  preparation  fur  burning  at 
a  temple  within  the  valley  of  Cat- 
mandoo. 

On  the  20th  November  1816  the 
young  Raja  of  Nepaul,  while  his  mi- 
nisters and  principal  fuDctiouaries 
were  deliberoting  re^rdtng  the  ex- 
pediency of  having  him  vaccinated, 
died  of  the  small- pox,  caught  in  the 
natural  way.  One  of  his  rannies  or 
queens^  one  of  his  conirubineSj  and 
five  female  attendant?),  burned  with 
the  corpse.  The  last  words  of  the 
unfortunate  ranny  were  collected  and 
treasured  up,  us  whatever  a  sutiee  (a 
widow  burning  whh  her  husbaudj 
utters  at  the  pile  is  supposed  to  be 
prophetic.  The  deceased  prince  left 
one  son  three  years  of  age,  named 
Eajindra  Biekram  Sah^  who  succeed' 
ed  to  the  throne,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Bheem  Singh  Thappa,  with- 
out bloodshed  or  disturbance^  a  cir^ 
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cuinstAiice  iinpreceeletitetl  in  the  un- 
nali  of  NepauL 

In  IBW  the  cabinet  at  Catmnndoci 
despALched  Gooroo  Elaj  Mmser  on  a 
friend  I)'  misijion  to  tne  Governor- 
general,  then  on  ti  visit  to  the  upper 
provinces,  nnd  thin  envoy  dying  soqu 
after,  tke  jaginre  he  held  in  Benares 
was  continued  l>y  the  Qengiil  pre- 
sidency to  his  t^o  widows.  In  IH21 
Biieein  Singh  Thiippii,toinmonly  calU 
ed  the  genera)  (the  English  word  being 
used  by  the  natives)  still  continued 
prime  minister,  in  which  capacity  he 
despatched  Nuriiingh  Thappa  (a 
younger  son  of  the  late  comruimder 
AmnierSinghThappa'§)  to  Kootee  on 
the  Tibet  fronticr^lo  receive  a  man  dale 
from  the  Emperor  of  China,  which 
however  did  not  arrive,  having  been 
deferred  until  next  year,  being  the 
fifth,  in  each  of  which  periods  a  com- 
phmentary  inis^sion  h  Rent  from  Cat- 
mandoo  to  Fekin.  It  accordingly 
took  pliice  in  182^2,  tmt  under  Dul- 
bunjnn  Pandi. — ( F,  BHthanmi^  Kirk^ 
put  rick  t    Kno^f     Priniep^  Gardner^ 

I  NsABtrnnA  (Nurmada^  frmt  mr^ 
\-mSt  pkaKurc  ;  da,  ike  whu  Aritowi J , 
.^The  source  of  this  river  does  not 
^yet  appear  to  have  been  ejtplored  by 
any  European^  which  is  rather  extra- 
dinary  considerijig  its  vicinity  to  the 
British  posi^essions.  According  to 
native  testiniony  it  rises  in  a  pool  or 
well  on  the  table-land  of  Omerknn' 
tuc  in  Gundwana,  %4i^3  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  close  to  the 
source  of  the  Sone,  whicli  flows 
N.£.  until  it  joins  the  Gange^r,  so 
that  the  spot  is  probably  one  of  the 
highest  in  this  quarter  of  India* 
From  hence  its  course  is  due  west 
with  fewer  ciirvatures  than  most  In- 
dinn  rivers,  until  after  a  journey  of 
mbout  700  miles,  including  windings, 
it  falls  into  the  sea  tielow  Broach 
almost  due  west  from  it^  source. 
During  its  pfltsage  it  h  much  ob- 
structed by  rocka,  islands,  shaJlows, 
and  rapid^,  which  render  its  naviga- 
tion in  mo&t  parts  difficult  or  im- 
pmcticahle  until  it  enters  Giijcrat, 


where  it  ts  navigable  for  small  craf^ 
deven  milcfl  abnve  Tulluckwara, 
above  lOO  miles  from  the  sen.  Here 
Cinnmences  a  wild  and  hilly  tracts 
which  cKiends  ninety  miles  east,  in 
Kome  parts  of  which  the  breadth  of 
the  stream  is  so  contracted,  and  its 
channel  so  much  ob^ttnicted,  that  its 
further  accent  by  water  is  impraC'* 
licablet  Above  the  llerrin  Pah  I,  or 
deer's  leap,  it  is  narrow  and  rapid, 
but  it  becDEiics  again  navigable  about 
fifteen  milci^  below  Cliicnida,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  places 
where  short  portages  might  be  esta- 
blished, continues  so  for  some  dii^ 
tance  to  the  east  of  Hussbgabad. 
Witli  res|iect  to  iu  breadth  there  is 
much  variation.  At  Sacur,  to  the 
west  of  Jubbulpoor,  it  is  aliout  fitlO 
yardii  in  breadth ;  at  Mnndleysir^ 
1  ^SOO  ;  and  above  and  below  Broach ^ 
where  there  are  severul  islands,  it 
expands  sometimes  to  the  breadth  of 
three  mile^t.  In  the  month  of  Mnreh 
at  the  Miindleysir  cantonment,  it  ia 
071  feet  above  the  level  of  the  bea,, 
from  which  it  is  distant  by  the  conrs4; 
of  the  stream  21 0  miles*  Could  this 
river  be  rendered  navigable  and  con- 
nected with  the  Mahanuddy,  it  would 
greatly  enrich  the  provinces  through 
which  they  flow  from  the  west  of 
India  to  the  bay  of  Bengah  During 
the  wars  of  IS  17  and  \H\H  the  British 
govermneat  acquired  large  tracts  of 
country  contiguous,  which  in  1819 
were  denominates!  the  Nerbudda  dis- 
tricts, with  the  distinguishing  names 
of  North  Gurrah  or  Jubbulpoor; 
South  Gurrah  or  Nursingpoor,  and 
the  western  distritrts,  or  Baitool^ 
Hoshungabad,  and  Sconce  Chupnrah- 
The  jumma  of  the  whole  in  1820, 
including  collections  of  nil  kinds, 
amounted  to  l^^/fJi^'itiS  rupees. 

The  name  of  Deccan  was  formerly 
applied  by  Hindoo  geographers  to  the 
whole  of  the  coun tries  situated  to  the 
snuth  of  the  Nerbudda,  but  the  term 
Deccan  now  signifies  in  Hindustan 
the  countries  comprrh ended  between 
that  river  and  the  Krishna.  Beaidea 
its  use  aa  a  geographical  houndHry, 
the  Nerbudda  serves  10  divide  two 
sects  of  aatronomerw,  "who  dlstribut* 
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time  on  diffbrent  principles.  Thus, 
whereas  the  Vnhaspati^  or  Jupiicf's 
year  of  the  cycle  of  &iKty,  if  reckoned 
at  Benares,  Oojcin  and  south  to  the 
Nerbuddflj  to  be  equal  to  the  time 
diirine  which  that  planet  describea 
one  sign  of  its  orhit ;  in  all  the  Dec- 
can  and  south  of  India  it  is  taken  to 
be  equal  to  a  solnr  year ;  and  while 
the  northern  nsironauTcrs  reckon  the 
latter  to  be  365  Jay  a,  six  hours,  twelve 
minutes  and  thirty-four  seconds, 
agreeably  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Surja  Siddhanta,  those  who  reside 
south  of  the  Nerbudda  niake  it  only 
365  days,  blx  hours,  twelve  minutes 
and  thiny  seconds.  By  Ptolemy  the 
Nerbudtla  (properly  N  arm  a  da)  is  de- 
sign aied  the  Na  il  us .  — (  ilf aicitfm , 
Warren.Llurttt  Voi&hrooke,  yVilks^^c.) 

N^jKiAO, — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Gujerat,  district  of  Kaira,  twenty* 
eight  miles  N.N,E.  from  Cainbay ; 
lai.  2^  W  K.,  Ion.  73*'  E.  This  place 
and  pcrgunnah  was  ceded  in  1 M03  by 
the  Guicowar,  in  part  payment  of 
the  subsidiary  force,  when  the  revenue 
was  valued*  at  I7,00i)  rupees  per 
annum* 

NEaiKJAPETTAir* — A  small  town 
in  the  northern  division  of  Coim- 
batoor,  eighty -ei^ht  miles  S.E.  from 
Seringapalam;  lat.  1 1*' 40'  N.,  lou,  77** 
4(4'  E.  This  place  h  situntetl  on  the 
^  est  bank  of  the  Cavery,  w  hich  here 
begins  to  rise  about  the  2Gth  of  May, 
and  is  at  ili*  highest  from  the  13th  of 
July  until  the  13th  of  August,  before 
the  rainy  sen^^on  commences.  As 
this  advances  it  decreases  in  size,  but 
does  not  become  fordo bie  until  after 
the  1  hb  of  January,  Among  the  hills 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  many  black 
bearn,  whiL-b  are  very  haruiless  ani- 
mals, living  chiefly  on  white  ants, 
wild  fruits,  and  that  of  the  palmyra, 

NtUNALLAti  f  Ntiro^Qmln^fi J . — A 
district  in  the  province  of  Bt?rar,  li- 
tuated  above  tlie  chain  of  mountains 
extending  from  Ajuutee  to  the  VVur- 
da  river.  The  town  of  Nernallah, 
which  communicates  its  name  to 
thii  tract,  has  long  been  a  place  of 


note,  and  is  mentioned  by  Abu!  FuzeF 
iu  158:^,  as  "  a  large  fort,  containing 
many  buildings,  and  sitjmted  on  the 
top  of  a  high  mountain."  The  prin- 
cipal river  is  the  Purna,  into  which 
n u m berl ess  little  con  t ri b u lary  ^ trea m a 
flow  from  the  mountains,  but  the 
country  in  general  is  thinly  peopled, 
and  indifferently  cultivated, 

N£LTBAt.YlA  PATTAJJ.^An  elfVOt- 

ed  mountain  tract  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  situated  about  thiri3'-three 
miles  south  from  Candy.  In  point  of 
elevation  this  region  probably  sur- 
passes any  other  in  Ceylon,  as  for  a 
space  of  Vrom  fifteen  to  twenty  miles 
in  circumference  the  average  height 
may  be  estimated  at  5,300  Set  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Being  surround- 
ed by  the  tops  of  mountains,  which 
have  I  lie  appearance  of  moderate- 
sized  hills,  its  appearance  is  that  of 
a  table- 1  and,  eievatcd  and  depress- 
ed by  nnmerous  hills  and  hollows* 
Beautiful  as  this  tract  is,  and  pos- 
sessing a  probably  healthy  climate^ 
like  the  similar  heights  of  Miituratta 
and  Fort  Mocdonald,  it  is  wholly 
abandoned  to  the  fcra;  miunr,  more 
especially  to  the  grave  elephant, 
which  notwithstanding  the  cootnesM 
of  the  temperature,  makes  it  his 
abode,  being  attracted  by  the  excel- 
lence of  its  pasture,  the  seclusion  of 
its  recesses,  and  above  all  by  tlie 
absence  of  his  persecutor,  the  two- 
legged  m  iscrean  f , — (  Dti  vy^  'S^- ) 

NfiWAHV,^ — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Ajmeer,  thirty-seven  miles  S.  by 
from  the  city  of  Jeypoor  ;  lat,  33' 
N,,  Ion.  75*=  44'  E.  Thi^  is  a  large, 
and  was  once  a  prosperous  place,  but 
having  been  sacked  by  Ameer  Khar% 
was  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  who 
returned,  however,  after  tlie  pacifi- 
cation  of  1818,  Newahy  stands  at 
the  imae  of  an  abrupt  rock  on  the 
verge  of  a  plain  that  stretches  from 
hence  to  Jeypoor,  On  the  rock 
above  is  the  stone  fort  of  Nbarghnr, 
with  fifteen  round  bastions.  The 
swelling  sands  in  front  of  the  town 
are  verdant  with  groves  of  tiimartnd 
and  peep u I  trecH,  and  strewcil  in 
every  direction  with  monuments  of 
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widow  burnt ng9»  srtifietal  reserwairs^ 
temples,  and  gardens,— {FuJ/arZ/iff, 

Nbwauv. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Malwa,  sixteen  miles  S.E.  iVum 
Dewasfi,  which  in  18^0  contained  SJOO 
houses  ;  lat.  2^2^32' N.,  Ion.  7^>^5^3'E* 

Newtek, — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Bejapoor,  captured  from  the  Ma- 
harattaa  in  ll^lH;  lot.  15^  55'  N,,  lot*. 
73°  W  E.,  ihtrty-eight  milei  N.KAW 
from  Goa. 

Neyer, — A  smuU  distnct  in  the 
province  of  Gtijcrat,  and  situated  at 
ka  north-western  extremity*  To  the 
we^t  it  approaches  ihe  Rann,  ami 
the  country  generally  h  of  an  arid 
and  j^ndy  nature,  without  Eftrcftins  or 
rivers.  The  desert  encroaches  to  near 
the  banks  of  the  Loneei  where  a  fer- 
tile tract  commences,  inhabited  by 
HajpooU  and  subject  to  Joiidpoor. 
VVuter  for  drinking  is  procured  from 
welb,  but  these  in  some  seasons  af- 
ford but  a  precanous  supply.  The 
inhabit  an  is  consist  principally  of 
Coolies,  a  proportion  of  Uajpoota^ 
nnJ  of  late  years  Mahomeduns,  all 
until  late  years  robbers  by  proression* 

The  principal  town  in  ihm  province 
h  Wow,  to  the  westward  of  which 
are  Bakasir^  Gurrah^  and  Rhardra, 
the  last  being  about  forty  miles  west 
from  Wow,  In  18^0  the  Soncgiras, 
a  branch  of  the  Chowhwu  Rajpoots, 
occupied  the  Neyer  froni  Jampi  to 
Gusrat  the  nominal  head  being  the 
mja  of  Chitulwara,  At  that  date 
the  Ncyer  and  the  Thuil  were  almost 
completely  desolated.  This  district, 
like  most  sandy  countries,  abounds 
with  horses  of  a  superior  i^uality, 
which  formerly  enabled  the  plunder- 
ing Rajpoots  to  extend  their  ravages 
over  a  greet  tract  of  country  as  far 
as  Jhingwara  in  Gujerat.  The  Coo- 
lias  here  are  armed  with  the  teer- 
kampta,  hardened  by  smoke,  and 
curved  like  the  blade  of  a  sabre. 
Thi^  weapon  ihej  can  throw  li^O 
yards,  at  which  distance,  they  assert, 
they  can  break  a  man^s  iegp  or  kill 
him  if  they  strike  the  head.  In  1S30 
Neyer  was  subject  to  Joudpoor— 


NsTNWAH* — A  itroiig  town  in  the 
province  of  Ajmecr,  principality  of 
Boondec,  thirty  miles  travelling  dis- 
tance from  its  capital*  This  is  n  large 
place  enclosed  by  an  irregular  atone 
wall,  and  nearly  inaccessible  from  the 
e^uensivc  jeet^  that  almost  surround 
it*  Towards  the  Houth-east,  where 
there  is  no  jecl,  the  wall  is  double  imd 
protected  by  a  wei  ditch.  Hindoo 
temples,  images,  chetries,  ^c*  are 
scattered  in  profusion  about  the 
neighbourhood.  In  I8i^0  struugcrs 
and  travellers  were  not  permitted  to 
enter  this  fortress. — {FuUarion,  4^*) 

NitAL  HGnL'K. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Malwa,  fifty-four  miles  E* 
hy  S.  from  Kotah ;  lut,  25^9^  N.,  Ion- 

Nhd  f  or  Nouh), — A  town  in  the 
province  of  Agra,  situated  N,  by  W, 
from  the  town  of  Agra;  lat. !?7^  51' 
N.,  Ion.  77*'3rE.  This  town  ha^ 
long  been  noted  for  the  manufacture 
of  a  culinary  salt  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  saUimba,  and  procured 
by  crystalliiation  from  the  wnter  of 
valine  springs  in  the  neighbourhood. 
In  the  financial  year  1515  (1808-SI) 
the  stock  on  hand  amounted  to 
MS 0,0 00  maunds,  being  the  produce 
of  between  three  and  four  years. 
The  quantity  annually  required  for 
consumption  and  CKportation  prior 
to  that  date  averaged  about  two  and 
a  hidf  lacks,  but  a  considerable  in- 
crease was  anticipated  in  consequence 
of  the  general  tranquillity  and  the 
opening  of  new  marts.  The  price  at 
the  wells  is  from  two  to  five  annas 
per  maund,  according  to  qualiiy  for 
exfiortation,  and  eight  annas  for  load 
consumption  on  the  n^ht  bank  of  the 
Jumna,  the  duty  on  the  importation 
into  the  Donb  being  then  the  principal 
profit  accruing  to  government.^ J, 
T.  Brown,  £.  IV.  Blunt,  c.) 

NiAGua, — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Gundwana,  thirty-two  miles  south 
from  Omerkuutuc;  lat.  20' N., 
ton.  84"  4'  E, 

Ntcobah  IiLANos, — These  island^! 
arc  situated  in  the  S.E.  quarter  of 
tlie  bay  of  Bengal,  between  the  sixth 
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and  tenth  degrees  of  norlh  tatitudc, 
Bud  occupy  the  intervening  fipnrc 
from  the  N.W.  poVtit  of  Sumatrn  to 
the  most  southe/ly  of  the  An  damans. 
The  largest  of  this  cLu^ter  is  uamed 
Sambeiongf  hut  Lhoi^e  mo^l  known 
tu  Etiropeans  arc  Caniicobar  and 
Nancowry,  There  ore  abo  the  islands 
of  Bafty,  Maliiij  Chonry,  Theresa, 
Bem^ioka,  Katdial,  Camorta  (or  Co* 
niariy),  Trincutte,  TeUachong,  and 
the  little  Nicobar,  bcJiides  a  multU 
tude  of  sniali  Islets  \*itUotit  any  dis- 
tinct flppellBtion. 

Most  of  tliciie  islandsi  arc  hilly, 
and  some  of  the  iDount;nn»  elevated, 
but  Trincuite  and  Carnicohur  are  Jlut 
arid  covered  with  coco-nut  trees. 
Tlie  other  islands  have  nliO  a  large 
proportion  of  coeo»nut  and  areca 
palm  with  timber  trees  of  varioujs 
kinds,  some  of  an  enormou!*  size. 
The  vallies  and  ttidei^  of  the  hills  are 
so  thickly  covered  with  them  that  ihe 
£un'a  beams  cannot  penetrate  through 
their  foliage,  and  in  some  places  they 
are  so  thickly  inttwoven  with  rat- 
tans and  bush  rope  that  they  appear 
spun  together,  and  render  the  ^oods 
almost  dark.  The  leaves,  twigs,  and 
fruits  falling  down  rot  below,  which 
circumstance  contributes  to  render 
the  island  extremely  unhealthy,  and 
absolutely'  pestilential  to  a  European 
constitution.  There  are  trees  of 
great  height  and  ^hc  in  these  woods, 
of  a  compact  substance  and  fit  for 
naval  purposes;  some  have  been 
cut  above  thirty  feet  in  circum- 
ference* 

There  are  none  of  the  beasts  of 
prey  here,  such  as  tigers  and  leo- 
pards, so  common  on  continental 
India.  Monkeys  arc  found  in  Kome 
islands ;  in  others  cattle  and  bufla- 
loes,  originally  imported  by  the  Danes, 
but  whit*h  have  run  wild  in  the  woods 
since  the  colony  "wm  abandoned. 
Dogs  and  swine  are  found  in  most  of 
the  islands^  Snakes  are  plenty,  but 
not  so  numerous  or  venomous  a^  on 
the  coast  of  CoromandelH,  Alligators 
of  great  size  are  numerous,  and  crabs 
&warni  over  some  of  the  islands. 
The  number  and  variety  of  shelUfish 
is  so  great,  that  the  most  beautiful 


collecttons  may  be  made  with  v^rj 
little  trouble. 

The  natives  of  these  islands  aj>peiit 
to  be  a  nnld,  inoffensive  race,  it  bout 
any  destructive  weapon  except  a 
fish-gig,  their  occupations  lieing  prin- 
cipally fishing  and  trading  to  the 
neighbouring  islaiiih*  The  females 
are  employed  in  preparing  Ihe  vic- 
tuals and  cultivating  the  ground. 
There  is  a  considerable  traffic  carried 
on  among  the  islands,  the  chief  arti- 
cles of  which  are  cloth,  silver  coin, 
iron,  tobaeeOi  and  Rome  other  com- 
modities obtained  from  Europeans ; 
and  also  the  produce  of  their  own 
islands,  such  as  coco-nuts,  betcUnuts, 
fowls,  hogs,  canoes,  spears,  bird^i'- 
nesia,  ambergria,  and  tortoise-i*hells. 
The  chief  productions  of  the  Nicobara 
ore  the  coco  and  bctcUnut  trees. 
Most  of  the  country  ships  bound  to 
Rangoon  touch  here  in  order  to  pro- 
cure a  cargo  of  coco-nuts,  which  they 
purchase  at  the  rate  of  four  for  a  leaf 
of  tobacco,  and  100  for  a  yard  of  bine 
cloth.  Wild  cinnamon  and  sassafras 
may  also  be  procured,  and  a  nutritive 
fruit  called  by  the  Portuguese  the 
mellori,  which  in  some  respects  re- 
sejnbles  the  jack  tVuit  of  Bengal,  and 
grows  on  a  species  of  palm  abundant 
in  the  woods.  Both  the  dogs  and 
hogs  are  fed  on  coco^nuts,  here  the 
statf  of  life,  and  the  quality  of  the 
pork  is  excellent*  Tobacco  is  the 
current  medium  of  all  exchange  and 
barter. 

Ten  or  twelve  huts  compose  a  vil- 
lage, each  of  which  has  a  captain, 
who  carries  on  the  bartering  trade 
with  the  ships  that  arrive,  but  he  has 
otherwise  no  peculiar  privileges.  The 
chief  food  of  the  inhabitants  is  the 
niellori  bread,  which  is  very  pala table, 
together  with  coco-nuts  and  }ani9. 
The  clothing  of  the  men  consists  of 
a  narrow  piece  of  cloth  about  three 
yards  long,  which  they  wrap  round 
their  waist,  then  passing  it  between 
their  legs,  and  through/ he  girth  be- 
hind, leave  the  end  of  it  to  drag  be- 
hind them ;  and  from  this  circum- 
stance originated  the  fabulous  storiea 
of  men  with  tails,'  related  by  Ki oping 
tJie  Swedish  nnvigator.    They  are  so 
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jealotis  of  their  females^  that  Lieut, 
Collin  son,  who  in  IH^Z  reinainecl  for 
some  weeks  on  the  smalt  island  of 
Bempoka,n  n  d  freq  iie  n  tl  y  visi  ted  the  na- 
tivts  in  their  huts,  decbres  that  dur- 
ing the  whole  time  he  never  saw  one 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Nicobars 
do  nol  follow  any  of  the  systenis  of 
religion  prevalent  on  the  Indian  con- 
tinent, or  among  the  Eastern  Isles, 
end  their  notions  of  a  divine  beiii^,  if 
they  acttially  have  any^  are  extremely 
perplexed  and  unintciligibie.  Their 
patera  (ftn  appellation  borrowed  from 
the  Portuguese)  act  in  the  treble  ca- 
pacity of  conjurer,  phpician,  and 
priestt  For  the  expulsion  of  evil 
spirit  A  they  depend  chiefly  on  cxor- 
a&mA,  the  process  in  effecting  which 
b  accompanied  with  the  most  hor- 
rible grimaces.  Mr.  Haenscl,  the 
Danish  niissionary,  relates  that  he 
*as  present  when  one  of  these  phy- 
sicians undertook  to  cure  a  woman 
ivho  was  unwelL  Atlcr  a  succession 
4>f  most  hideous  facei  the  sorcerer 
yroduced  a  large  yam,  pretending  that 
PC  had  extracted  it  from  the  body  of 
the  woman,  and  that  the  enchanted 
~  anv  had  been  the  Cikme  of  her  dis- 
«order. 

The  missionaries  nerer  attained 
^mny  conaiderable  proficiency  in  the 
NieobareAn  lenguBge,  which  they 
found  attended  with  peculiar  diflicul- 
tics.  It  la  remarlc»My  poor  in  words, 
and  snch  is  the  indolence  of  the  na- 
tiven,  that  ts  long  m  they  can  express 
what  they  mean  by  signs,  they  are 
unwilling  to  open  their  months  for 
the  purpose  of  speaking.  Both  men 
and  women  carry  always  in  their 
mouths  a  large  quid  of  betel,  which 
impedes  their  articulation,  and  ren- 
ders their  speech  a  sort  of  indistinct 
Bputtering,  accompanied  by  a  shower 
of  saliva.  In  iheir  common  jargon 
there  are  many  Malay  words  borrow- 
ed from  European  and  Asiatic  lan- 
guages. It  is  said  they  have  no  ex- 
pression for  numbers  beyond  forty, 
except  by  multiplication* 

A  commercial  establishment  was 
formed  on  these  islands  in  1 7^  by 
the  Danes,  who  new -named  them 
Fr^dcrlck'slslands;  but  the  enterprize 
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was  unsuceessfuf,  all  the  colonists 
from  Trunquebar  dying  within  a  few 
yean.  A  new  arrangement  was 
formed  in  1768,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Baptist  missionaries;  hut  they 
also  died  so  fast,  that  in  177i  only 
two  Euro[>eans  and  four  Malabar 
servants  survived.  A  few  intrepid 
and  indefatigable  missionaries  con- 
tinued to  reside  on  the  klands^ 
receifing  supplies  from  Tranquebar, 
and  aLso  additional  brethren  in  place 
of  those  that  died  ;  but  the  mortality 
continuing  incessant,  and  no  progresji 
wliatever  having  been  made  in  thecon^ 
version  of  the  natives,  the  missioii 
was  finally  abandoned  in  17137*  Since 
then  but  little  intercourse  has  taken 
place,  except  with  casual  passing  vcs« 
seU,  until  1833,  when  Lieut.  Collin- 
son  was  sent  from  Prince  of  WaliV 
island  to  make  inquiries  respecting 
two  country  ships  rej>orted  to  have 
been  cut  otf  among  the  Nicobart. 
The  rumour  proved  to  be  unfounded, 
and  the  natives  remained  the  same 
quiet  race  the  Danes  had  left  them. 
They  complained  bitterly  of  the  de- 
predations committed  by  the  crews 
of  the  Burmese  boats  that  came  to 
fish  for  sea-ahigs,  who  stole  their 
hogs  and  poultry* — {Haeiueij  FqH' 

NiDGULL. — ^A  small  town  and  ^iS'* 
trict  in  Mysore,  forty-five  miles  east 
from  Chtttledroog ;  lat,  W  I(K  N., 
lon.77''  WE. 

NiLXANTHA.  —  A  town  of  pilgri- 
mage in  Northern  Hindostan,  baid  to 
be  eight  days'  journey  north  from 
Catmandoo,  although  only  thirty^ 
seven  miles  of  horizontal  distance  ^ 
lat,  2^  m[  N.,  Ion,  4'  E.  Tliis 
place  is  visited  about  the  end  of  July 
and  beginning  of  August,  yet  the 
road  is  scarcely  passable  on  account 
of  the  great  depth  of  snow ;  avalanch- 
es being  common,  and  glaciers  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  During  this  short 
season  a  fair  is  held  and  many  tem- 
porary shops  opened ;  but  when  the 
cold  season  sets  in  it  is  abandoned 
by  all,  who  seek  a  mild  climate.  Ac- 
cording to  native  reports  there  are 
eight  springs  here,  one  of  which  \% 
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hot*  Another  pool^  nAmed  Surya- 
toond,  is  abaiit  a  mile  further  east, 
Bud  Immediately  beyond  it  rises  the 
immense  peak  of  G^iE^rtin  St  ban,  (rom 
the  en  St  mde  of  which  a  branch  of 
the  Ciiusiki  rises.  The  name  (Nil 
Eniitha)  means  btuc  throBt^  an  epi- 
thet of  Siva,  origldutintf  from  nn  ex- 
ploit performed  by  him  white  the 
gods  were  chiiniitig  the  ocean,  and 
related  at  great  leniith  h  the  Hiiidoo 
mytholopcal  poeim, — (F.  Buchanan^ 
Kirkptttrick,  4^*) 

NiLe?j,— A  Tnrtar  villape  in  Tibet, 
situated  on  the  Jabnevi  or  Nilun 
river,  in  the  district  of  Chungi^a, 
and  dependent  on  Chap  rang,  said  to 
be  aw  day&'  can' journey  further  up  j 
lat.  31°  6'  N.,  Ion.  7^*'  51>'E.  Height 
above  tbc  level  of  the  sea  11,127 
feet»  From  hence  there  is  a  aid  to 
be  a  rond  passa!4c  for  horses  to 
Chflpru«g,--</fw(/giop*  and  Herbert ^ 

Nil  UN  Kit  Ett.^A  river  of  North- 
ern HindostRn  which  has  its  rise 
in  Tibet,  whence  it  flows  from  the 
north-enstj  and  bnving  penetrated  the 
Himalaya,  ultimately  joins  the  Bha- 
ganthi  or  true  Ganges,  Apparently 
this  is  the  remotest  souroe  of  the 
river  that  paasei  Calcutta,  under  the 
name  of  Hooghly, 

NiNGTi  River. — A  river  of  the 
interior  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges, 
not  far  from  the  frontiers  of  Si  I  bet, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  eommenee- 
mmi  of  the  western  branch  of  the 
Iriiwady,  From  Tummoo  (a  Bur- 
me.He  stockade)  it  is  five  marches  to 
the  Ningii  river  through  a  sauI  forest 
of  large  trees,  Tbia  river  is  described 
US  a  mnguifieent  one,  and  eight  hun- 
dred yards  broad  even  in  the  month 
of  February.  From  the  Ningli  to 
Amarapoora  the  road  is  said  to  be 
quite  practicable*  The  Kbeeoo  or 
Tiunitib  tree  {meianorhca  nsUatu- 
*inftt)  is  partieularly  abundant  in 
Kihboo,  a  valley  on  the  bunks  of  the 
Ningti,  between  Mnnipoor  and  Ava, 
where  it  grows  to  so  large  a  si^e  that 
it  affords  planks  nbove  three  feet  in 
breadth,  and  in  appearance  and  grain 
v«ry   like  mahognny.    Some  buT* 


been  found  thirteen  feet  in  circum* 
ference.  The  varnish  is  extracted 
annually  through  an  incision  nt  the 
commencement  of  the  rains,  each 
tree  yielding  about  a  gallon, — (PutHc 

NiTi  f&r  LUi). — A  ghaut  or  pas* 
thus  named,  leading  from  Northern 
Hind  OS  tan  to  Tibet,  airet  chine  along 
Ihe  bunks  of  the  Diiuli,  wbtcn  from 
its  siire  and  li?iiglh  of  course  ought  to 
be  considered  the  principal  branch  of 
the  Ganges*  The  mountains  on  either 
side  are  generally  composed  of  rocks 
scarped  perpendicularly,  the  sides  of 
the  chasms  in  some  parts  approach- 
ing ^o  close  aa  to  admit  their  being 
crossedon  wooden  sea fToldings,  nop* 
ported  from  crag  to  crag*  When 
this  is  not  practicable  it  is  necessary 
to  climb  tne  mountains,  where  in 
one  instance,  to  gain  a  horizontal 
distanee  of  ^80  yards^  forming  the 
base  of  a  triangle,  oae  mile  must  first 
be  ascended  and  another  descended. 
The  vilbge  of  Ntti  stands  at  the  base 
of  a  small  range  of  hills  which  defend 
it  from  the  north  and  west ;  lat,  30^ 
47' N.,  Ion.  79  56' A  gorge  be- 
tween the  western  hills  and  those  to 
the  south  admits  the  Niti  river,  but 
the  valley  is  closed  up  about  a  mile 
to  the  east,  by  an  ascent  covered 
with  birch  trees,  and  leading  to  many 
jforges  and  ridges  of  a  high  mountain 
lopped  with  snow.  In  front  of  the 
town  towards  the  river  are  smai! 
terraces,  descending  by  steps,  which 
are  cultivated*  Owing  to  its  great 
elevation  persons  from  the  low  con  n> 
tries  experience  a  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. In  the  beginning  of  June  the 
thermometer  ranges  from  40°  to  oO^ 
in  the  morning,  to  70°  and  80**  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  with  rain  and 
slight  snow  at  night.  At  that  season 
of  the  year  the  birch  trees  and  rose 
bushes  are  just  bursting  into  life,  the 
furze  coming  into  blossom,  and  the 
barley  and  other  grains  sown.  Ve- 
getable life  on  the  return  of  the 
warm  season  is  here  called  rapidly 
into  action,  after  having  bad  its 
vital  powers  so  long  torpid  and  sus- 
peniied. 
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The  chanjfea  of  the  atjuosphere  ot 
Niti  are  very  sudden  and  violexit. 
The  €ok[  of  the  evening  coiumences 
BO  early  tliree       m*,  about 

which  time  the  flying  clouds  becojtie 
murky  and  stationary »  envelope  the 
tops  of  the  mouiUainsj  and  roll  down 
their  sides^  discharging  their  con- 
tents in  snow  on  the  higherj  and  rain 
on  the  lower  fangea*  Lightning 
and  thunder  rarely  occur ;  but  a  glow 
of  clear-coloured  light  ovcrhangrt  the 
auinmits  of  the  snow-covered  peaks 
on  the  darkcHt  nights.  la  the  be- 
gin n  ing  o  f  J  u  ae^  i  n  the  m  orn  In  g,  t  h  c 
topa  o^*  the  highest  monntain.i  are 
covered  with  snow  ;  about  noon  the 
ravines  between  the  riJgct  are  c  I  eared  ^ 
but  it  remains  in  the  clefts  and  gorges. 
Between  three  r.M,  ami  next  morn- 
ing the  mountain  resuajes  its  robes 
of  white,  which  proctiss  of  deposition 
and  dissolution  goes  on  during  the 
dry  months.  When  the  cold  jseason 
sets  in  the  mountaineer^^  are  obliged 
to  quit  their  temporary  habitations, 
and  leave  them  to  such  wild  animals 
as  prefer  them  to  glens  and  caverns* 
The  whole  surface  of  the  v allies*  as 
well  as  of  the  mountains  is  then  co- 
vered with  anow,  which  in  iome  parts 
melts  under  the  influence  of  heat 
and  rain,  but  in  others  continues  un- 
chaxiged*  To  this  mass  of  melting 
snow,  many  of  the  large  rivers  are 
indebted  for  their  tributary  waters, 
which  pour  down  in  numberless 
streams  and  torrents,  and  are  the  real 
Bources  of  the  Gungea, 

In  1818  Capt.  Webb,  under  the 
character  of  an  European  mer- 
chant, endeavoured  to  open  a  com- 
niereinl  intercourse  with  Dcba,  the 
nearest  Chinese  post  to  Niti,  in  hopes 
of  being  permitted  to  advance  to  the 
banks  of  the  Sutuleje,  only  about 
fifteca  miles  distance  to  the  north, 
where,  in  the  rear  of  the  great  Hi- 
malaya range,  many  interesting  ob- 
servations might  have  been  made* 
AU  his  attempts,  however,  were 
baflaed,  although  dextrouKl)  conduct- 
ed, by  the  Invmcible  caution  or  ob- 
stinacy of  that  jealous  people,  the 
chain  of  whose  authority  appears 
to  stretch  with  unbroken  strength 


from  Pekin  to  this  elevated  and 
secluded  station*  By  a  mean  of 
four  barometers  Capt,  Webb  found 
the  crest  of  the  Nili  chaut  to  be 
16,814  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea;  the  valley  of  the  Sutuleje  he 
estiinated  at  14,934  feet*-— (Moor- 
cro/i.  Trail,  Webb,  ^c.) 

Nizam. — See  HYt>£AASAD. 

NiZA>fPATAM.  —  A  town  in  the 
Northern  Cireara,  forty-three  milea 
S.W.  from  MasuMpatam  ;  lat.  15*54' 
N.,  ton,  80''  45'  E.  A  considerable 
coasting  trade  is  carried  on  here  in 
craft  navigated  by  the  natives, 

NoAKOTE  f nova  vtrta,  the  ttem 
fort*)  —  A  town  in  Northern  Hindos- 
tan,  division  of  Nepaul  Proper,  si- 
tuated on  a  hWi  on  the  ea^tt  side  of 
the  Tnr*oolf^ungfl,  seventeen  miles 
N*  hy  W*  frani  Catmandoo ;  Int. 
5a'  N*,  Ion.  85°  50'  E.  This  place 
IS  not  of  any  great  extent,  but  it 
contains  some  of  the  largest  and 
best  looking  houses  in  NepanL  Its 
position  is  also  of  importance,  as 
commanding  the  only  entrance  into 
this  quarter  from  Upper  as  well  as 
frojn  Lower  Tibet,  and  standing  close 
to  Mount  Dhyboon,  hy  which  the 
Chine^se  army  was  obliged  to  descend 
in  J  792,  when  penetrating  into  Ne- 
pauL  The  temple  of  Noakole  is 
dedicated  to  Mahamaya  or  Bhavani, 
and  Is  a  brick  building  on  the  face 
of  a  hill,  with  nothing  remarkiible  in 
its  appearance.  From  the  roof  there 
are  numerous  o^erings  to  the  god- 
dess suspended,  consisting  prinei pal- 
ly of  brass  vessel ts  and  weapons  of 
various  sorts,  among  the  latter  sotne 
trophies  acquired  from  the  Chinese* 
The  valley  of  Noakote  is  about  six 
miles  in  length,  by  one  and  a  quarter 
in  breadth.  The  soil  is  extremely 
fruitful  J  and  notwithstanding  its  prox- 
imity to  the  snowy  mountains  which 
enclose  it  to  the  north,  it  is  capable 
of  bearing  all  the  vegetable  produce 
tion  s  o  f  t  h  e  pro v  i  n  ce  o  f  B  a  h  ar,  Th  e 
Trisoolf^unga  river  which  traverses 
it  is  held  in  much  vcueration.  Thii 
valley,  although  i*o  near  to  the  billa, 
is  reckoned  one  of  the  least  elevated 
Y  2 
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in  Nepnul  Proper,  which  accounts  for 
its  greater  temperature  as  compared 
with  that  of  Catmiitidoo,  fforu  whence 
the  court  frequently  migrates,  to  pass 
the  winter  at  Noakote,  After  the 
middle  of  April  the  heat  is  intense. 
Besidea  rice,  considerable  qnantltics 
of  sugar-cane  are  raised  in  this  val* 
ley,  and  the  gour  or  impure  sugar  h 
here  brought  to  market  in  a  more  re- 
fined state  than  h  usual  in  Bengal. 
The  garlic  has  remarkable  large  cloves, 
and  the  pine  apples,  guavas,  and  ninn- 
goes,  are  excellent.  —  (Kirkpuirick^ 

NoAVAOua  (Namtrngara^  ihe  new 
cU^),~A  town  in  the  province  of 
Gnjerat,  situate  J  about  eeven  miled 
south  from  the  Gnif  of  Cutch ;  lat. 
22^  53'  N.,  Ion.  70''  1 4'  E,  The  jam 
of  Noanagur,  in  respect  to  territory, 
revenue,  and  resources,  may  he  reck- 
oned the  most  considerable  chief  In 
the  Guj^at  peninsula. 

The  district  of  Noanagur  consists 
of  four  divisions^  uk.  Nuggur,  Kam- 
balta  (or  Surya),  Sutchana,  and  Joo- 
ria,the  last  of  which  has  been  aiinat- 
ed  by  the  Khowafi  family.  The  coun- 
try inland  from  the  city  is  estreraely 
rocky,  but  il  produces  plentiful  crops 
of  jowary,  growing  apparently  out  of 
the  stones,  so  entirely  is  the  soil  con- 
cealed. What  is  sown  in  the  narrow 
valliea  in  October,  is  reaped  in  May 
and  June,  In  the  neighhourhood  of 
the  small  villages  the  lugar^canc  is 
cultivated.  This  crop  is  so  hazard- 
ous that  in  India  it  is  usually  only 
raised  utuler  peaceable  governments, 
where  the  peasantry  are  in  good 
circumstances,  and  secure  of  reap- 
ing where  they  have  sown.  The 
crops  of  grain  here  are  comparatively 
smallf  water  being  so  near  the  sur- 
facCj  and  the  Gujerat  peninsula  ge- 
.ne  rally  ha  vine  many  small  streams 
with  low  bankS|  so  as  to  admit  of 
irrigation. 

The  town  itself  is  asserted  by  the 
nativea  to  be  three  coss  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  defended  by  a  wall  of  no 
great  strength,  built  about  forty-five 
vcars  ago.  It  contains  many  weavers^ 
who  manufacture  a  consideroble^uan- 


lily  of  coarse  and  fine  cloth,  some 
sorts  of  a  very  beautiful  fabric ,  and 
the  river  Nagnt,  which  flows  under 
the  walls,  is  supposed  by  the  natives 
to  possess  some  quality  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable to  the  dj'eing  of  cloth^  for  the 
excellence  of  which  ibe  town  is  cele- 
brated. 

All  the  Noanagur  villages  within 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  of  the  Runn 
are  fortified  with  walls  for  their  de- 
fence. Thee  ulti vn  tors  ge  n  cral  ly  pay 
one-third  to  government,  which  ap- 

£oints  a  person  to  value  the  crop ; 
esides  this  a  tax:  is  Levied  on  ani- 
mals, and  another  on  men*  Korees 
are  struck  in  Cutch  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  row,  and  others  under 
that  of  the  jam  of  Noanagur,  It  is 
a  small  handsome  silver  coin,  and  Its 
average  value  four  to  a  rupee.  Not 
far  from  this  place  are  two  or  three 
beds  of  pearl  oysters,  which  contain 
pearls  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  even 
these  by  improper  management  are 
almost  exhau.sted. 

The  appellation  of  jam  to  the  chief- 
tain of  Noanagur,  is  a  title  of  honour 
which  has  descended  to  him  from  his 
ancestors.  The  Hindoos  derive  it 
from  a  Sanscrit  source,  and  the  Ma- 
homedana  from  Jumsheed,  a  renown- 
etl  sovereign  of  Persia,  but  both  are 
i|F0f>rant  of  its  true  import.  It  is, 
however,  assumed  by  the  chief  of 
Noanagur  only;  the  other  chiefs  of 
Hallaur  prefixing  the  word  Jahrejah, 
before  their  names.  Their  sons  are 
called  kooer.  The  Jahrejahs  gene- 
rally pay  but  little  regard  to  any  re- 
ligion. In  ]  808  Jam  Jessajee  of  tilts 
petty  principality  was  considered  a 
convert  to  the  Mahomed  an  faith,  of 
which  he  observed  the  external  forms ^ 
and  held  Brahmins  in  execration. 

The  British  government  came  first 
into  contact  with  this  petty  state  in 
the  year  180!^,  when  Jessajee,  the 
reigning  Jam,  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  the  Bombay  government^  which 
fixed  his  tribute  to  the  Gnieowar  at 
95,000  rupees.  From  this  period  the 
Noanagur  state  aflbrded  the  best  ex- 
ample of  good  order  and  subordina- 
tion to  the  other  principalities  of  the 
Gujerat  peninsula  i  in  consequence. 
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Ilk  181 B,  the  BHtisth  government  was 
induced  to  support  the  jam  ii^uinst 
the  reheJlious  proccedingji  of  the  Joo- 
ria  chicfj  who  had  imported  n  lar^e 
body  of  Arabs  from  Cutch,  und  trea- 
cherously puiiHe^sed  htmaetf  of  seve- 
ral fortEi  the  property  of  Noanagur* 
On  tbiii  occHStoa  Jam  Santajee,  ^ho 
in  1818  had  succeeded  his  brother 
Jessajce,  defrayetl  the  expense  of 
the  Bambay  detachment,  amounting 
to  8,50,000  rupees.  —  (Afacmiirdo, 
Walker,  Fn6iw  MS.  RepQrU,  ^'v,) 

NoAPOoaA. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gujerat,  forty-five  miles  east 
from  Surac;  lat,  31^  10'  N.,  Ion.  7^*'' 
15'  In  1818  It  WQS  made  a  tem- 
porary dc[HJt  of  supply  for  the  armies 
serving  to  the  north  of  Bombay, 

No  A  POO  HA  f  Nampura}. — A  small 
and  thinly  inhabited  village  in  the 
province  of  Candeishn^  The  sur- 
rounding country  con?ii*ts  of  low 
hills,  interspcrBed  with  Bhecl  ham- 
lets, this  rnde  tribe  forming  the 
^reat  bulk  of  the  population.  There 
IS  a  square  ghnrry  near  the  village, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  mostly 
Brah  mi  ns . — ( Sutherland,  ijc.) 

NoELGiiNGE. — A  considerable  town 
in  the  province  of  Oude,  fortified  with 
brick  walls,  fifteen  miles  W.S.W,  from 
Lucknow ;  lat.  f6^  4?'  N*,  Ion,  80° 
3.T  E.  There  is  an  extensive  manu- 
factory of  the  different  kinds  of  brass 
vessels  used  by  the  natives  of  Hin- 
dostan  for  domestic  and  culinary  pur^ 
poses. 

NoouHBEftA. — A  frontier  town  and 
custom-house  in  Assam,  situated  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Brahmaputm, 
twenty-six  miles  east  from  Goal  para ; 
lat.  26°  4'  N.,  Ion.  91''  W  E. 

No  LITE* — A  considerable  town  be- 
longing to  Sindia  in  the  province 
of  Malwa,  which  in  1820  contained 
1^000  houses;  lat,  23°  Ion.  75° 
27'  E.,  twenty-nine  miles  W.8.W, 
from  Oojein,  and  l(.69yi  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Nolye  was  built 
by  Raja  Nol,  from  whom  its  name 
originated  \  but  its  modem  one  is 
Burnuggur^  the  first  being  thought 


of  bad  001  cn  if  pronounced  before 
breakfast* 

NoMuaotES,  —  When  Abnl  Fajjcl 
wrote  in  lij8*,  one  of  the  chief  Ba- 
loochy  tribes  was  named  Nomurdics, 
as  appear?;  from  hb  description  of 
them,  ris*  **  Another  chain  of  moun- 
tains runs  from  Sehwan  to  Sewce, 
Inhere  it  is  called  K  hut  tee*  Here 
dwell  a  tribe  named  Nomurcty,  who 
can  raise  300  cavalry  and  700  infantry. 
At  the  foot  of  this  territory  is  ano- 
ther tribe  of  Bidoodiies  nnmed  Teh- 
?ing,  who  have  a  thousand  choice 
troops.  There  is  another  range  of 
mountains^  one  extremity  of  which  is 
on  Cutch,  and  the  other  joins  the 
territories  of  the  Kulmaimes,  where 
it  is  called  Eareb*  It  b  inhabited 
by  4,000  Baloochies.''^  Fat^l, 

NooKHL-a,— A  small  town  in  the 
province  of  Delhi,  fourteen  miles  W» 
by  S,  from  Saharunpoor  ;  lat.  29*  56' 
N.Jon*  77='  17' E. 

NooNv  ^{avanif  hrackithj.  —  A 
small  town  in  the  province  of  Bahar, 
district  of  Boglipoor,  seventy- four 
raiies  W.N.W-  from  Moorshedkbad ; 
lat.  24^  2b' N*,  Ion.  87''8'E,i 

NooRABAD  (of  lights  the  ahadcj, — 
A  large  village  in  the  province  of 
Agra,  situated  on  the  south  of  the 
Sank  river,  thirteen  miles  N.  by  W, 
from  Gualior;  kit,  25' N.,  Ion. 
77°  56'  E*  Adjoining  to  Noorabad 
is  a  large  garden  laid  out  by  Aureng- 
jebe,  within  which  is  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Goona  Begum,  a 
princess  celebrated  for  her  mental  and 
personalaccomplisbments.  Manyof 
her  compositions  in  the  Hindostany 
language  are  still  sung  and  admired. 
The  shrine  bears  this  inscription  in 
Persian,  —  "  Alas  !  alas  !  Goona 
Begum  J" 

NooBcoNur.^ — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince and  district  of  Bejapoor,  about 
thirty-eight  miles  travelling  distance 
S.S*W,  from  the  city  of  Bejapoor, 
This  place  stands  on  a  base  of  red- 
dish atone,  and  ia  built  of  the  same 
materials.    On  an  elevated  rock  to 
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die  south -^weat  is  q  reraarksible  ston* 
fort,  of  rude  firchiiectiirc.  with  lofty 
circular  baattons* — (Fu/iarton,  ^c.) 

NooRGooL.  —  A  small  district  in 
the  province  of  Bejapoorj  situated  in 
the  doab  (or  space  included  by)  of 
the  Iwo  rivers  Gutpurba  and  MaU 
purba.  The  principal  towns  are  Ba- 
ddumy  and  Hamdroog, 

Nook  I  • — A  viUage  in  the  province 
of  Mooltan,  division  of  Simle,  situ- 
ated on  the  banks  of  the  Fulalce, 
fifteen  miles  below  Hyderabad ;  lat. 

Nooa^tAf^uA  f  Nurnagariif  the  citif 
ftf  light).— A  small  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bengal,  district  of  Tiperah, 
My  miles  by  from  Dacca;  lat, 
23**45^N.,  Ion.  orS'E, 

NooBiitTHEA, — A  town  in  the  pro- 
irince  of  Mooltan,  division  of  Sinde, 
fifty  miles  N.  bv  W,  from  Hyderabad  ^ 
lat,       4'  N,,  ion,  68^  33'  E, 

NoaA* — A  country  of  India  beyond 
the  Ganges,  south  of  Assam  and 
north  of  Ava,  betw^een  the  Irawady 
and  Keynduem  rivers,  which  in  1793 
was  tributary  to  the  Burmese  eove- 
reign,  but  had  nevertheless  princes 
of  its  own  J  derived  from  the  same 
fitock  as  the  family  that  then  governed 
Asaam.  The  natives  are  said  to  sspeak 
a  dialect  very  little  different  from  that 
of  Siam,  and  call  themselve^^  Th ay- 
Jo  wn  ;  hut  they  are  also  designated 
as  the  Cahi  Shan  or  Eathi  Shan. — 
{F.  Buchanan^  ^c) 

NoRXfl-EAST  Monsoon. — Sec  Co- 

NoatJKdA. — A  tow*n  in  the  pro- 
vince and  district  of  Bnhar,  situated 
on  the  great  Benares  road^  331  miles 
N.W.  from  Calcutta,  and  about  eighty 
S.S*W.  from  Patna, 

Noat^KGABAo.— A  small  town  sur- 
rounded by  a  brick  wall,  in  the  pro- 
vince and  district  of  Agra,  about  five 
miles     by  E.  from  Mathura, 

NowAOHua  f  I^^(smgharJ,—k  town 
in  the  province  of  Oundwana,  situ- 
ated at  the  junction  of  the  Hatsoo 
with  the  Mahannddy  riverj  110  miles 


S,W.  firoro  Sumhhulpoor  j  lat.  W 
N..  Ion.  82*^  43'  E.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  productive  pergunnahs  in  the 
Choteesighur  division.  In  1819  the 
Nowa^rhur  zemindar  was  described  as 
a  wild  Gond,  whose  estate  consisted 
of  villages  extorted  from  the  rajws  of 
Bustur,  Jeypoor,  Kb  around,  Conkair, 
and  Patna  for  military  i^er vices, — 
[Roughsedgi-j  4c,) 

No  w  A  H.^  A  native  fortress  inBerar^ 
twenty  miles  N,E,  of  Kandere,  which 
in  1818  was  occupied  by  Nowsajee 
Naik,  the  chief  of  a  refractory  ban- 
ditti, with  which  the  province  then 
swarmed.  It  was  in  consequence 
stormed  by  a  detachment  under  Major 
Pittman,  commanding  the  Nizam's 
regular  infantry  in  Berar,  and  cap- 
tured after  a  desperate  re^^tancc. 
The  garrison  amounted  to  600  men 
mostly  Arabs,  of  whom  not  above 
twenty  remained  unhurt;  43t)  bodies 
were  buried  nent  day.  The  British 
casualties  were  thirty-two  men  killed 
and  1/6  (including  bix  British  and 
ten  native  officers)  wounded.  Nowah 
had  been  fortified  by  an  Armenian 
who  had  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  the  European  system  of  foriifica- 
tion^ 

Now  A  po  OB  A  fNav^  pur&J. — A 
town  in  the  province  of  Malwa,  four- 
teen miles  E.  of  Soneghur,  The 
hills  to  the  south  produce  tolerably 
large  teak  trees. 

NowGA6>J    fNavtx  grama  J. — 
town  in  the  province  of  Gu  ndwana, 
which  in  1820  belonged  to  the  Bri- 
tish government,  and  contained  ;S00 
houses ;  lat.  22^42'  N.,  Ion.  75^28'  E. 

Nu^nEEGVUGi^fihff  prophet*!  Bu  ngc}^ 
— A  town  in  the  province  or  Agra, 
eighteen  miles  S.W,  from  Furruck- 
abad  ;  lat,  27''14'  N.,  Ion,  jnS'  E. 

NuBOEA  (Navadwipay  the  new 
Uland). — A  district  in  the  province 
of  Bengal,  situated  immediately  to 
the  north  of  Calcutta,  between  the 
twenty-second  and  twenty-fourth  de- 
grees of  north  latitude.  On  the 
north  it  is  bounded  by  Rajeshahy  ;  on 
the  south  by  the  twenty-four  per- 


gunnahi  mid  J€s$»ar« ;  ti>  the  easi  it 
ha^  Jessore,  md  to  the  we^t  it  h 
separated  from  Burdwan  Ly  the  river 

TliU  dii^tricc  hrge  and  wonder- 
fully rich  ill  till  tbu  dearer  productions 
of  an  Indian  soW,  but  thm  being 
remarkably  Lighi,  the  land  U  only 
capable  of  undergoing  tillage  for 
three  successive  years,  after  which  it 
fiiii^l  be  left  fulLow  for  an  equal  pe- 
riod. The  most  valuable  articles  of 
produce  are  inul  berry  trees,  hemp, 
flux,  tobaccOp  sugar,  md  oushf  a 
plant  from  which  a  red  dye  is  f>ro- 
cured.  fit  180£  it  was  suppo^ied  thnt 
the  cultivation  of  the  disuici  subse- 
quent to  the  first  y<ior  of  the  decen- 
nial settlement,  afterwards  rendered 
permanent,  bad  increased  one-eighth, 
and  chut  the  proportion  of  the  eulti- 
vnted  to  the  uncultivated  land  as  it 
then  stood  was  as  follows ; 

Jungle   Begaii.  105,000 

Ground  lyinfr  f^iUow  .  1,959,500 

For  cultivation   ),J)5D,500 

In  Nuddea  there  are  seven  dej^cnp- 
tiona  of  rent-free  land,  the  Rji^egate 
of  which  may  be  compuied  at  900,000 
bega?»,  but  the  revenue  land^  are 
generally  observed  to  be  ihe  best  cul- 
tivated. The  po^ijiessora  of  these 
rent-free  lands  seldom  give  leasies,  oti 
which  account  the  temmt^  are  liable 
to  be  much  imposed  on  and  di^^poii^ 
ftesaed,  should  their  farms  improve 
and  crops  prove  redundant ;  govern- 
ment renters,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
ing protected  in  the  occupation  of 
their  Unds,  take  more  pains,  nnd 

! prefer  it  although  encuiubered  with  a 
and  lax.  In  general  proprietors  of 
estates  receive  much  more  thart  ten 
per  cent,  on  the  junima,  or  nsseits- 
ment  to  the  revenue.  With  regard 
to  water  carriage  this  district  is  sin- 
gularly happy  1  possessing  an  easy  and 
quick  transportation  by  the  rivers 
Htjo^ibly,  Jellinghy,  and  IssamuEiy, 
yet  the  revenue  bears  no  comparifion 
to  that  realized  in  the  adjacent  dis- 
trict of  Burdwan,  which  does  not 
enjoy  so  important  an  advantnge.  In 
1814  the  total  produce  of  the  land- 
tax  amounted  to  1,191,133  rupees. 
There  are  hert  mmy  etnUankoaentB 


to  prevent  the  devu»lutioD  of  riven ; 
but  the  soil  is  so  lif^hl  and  sandy, 
that  it  h  ill  adapted  for  the  formation 
of  embankments  capable  of  resisting 
any  great  luterat  prisisure. 

In  liOg  the  colJector,  in  reply  to 
ifu cries  circulated  by  the  Boiird  of 
Revenue,  stated  thsii  in  the  district 
of  Nuddea  there  were  then  5,7^9 
hamlets  and  villages^  supposed  to 
contain  l:^7,it>5  houses,  which  at 
hiK  persons  to  a  house  would  give 
764,430  inhabitaniij  of  which  num- 
ber he  supposed  286,Gfil  were  Ma- 
homedaus  i  but  front  the  returns  of 
other  districts,  since  made  with  in- 
creased accuracy,  it  is  probable  that 
the  above  sum  total  is  much  under 
the  real  amount.  With  respect  to 
the  police  of  Huddea,  it  appears  to 
have  greatly  improved  since  1807, 
when  dacoity  (or  gang  robbery)  in 
Bengal  had  attained  its  acme.  In 
17B4,  according  to  Major  Ren nelPi 
nimsnrntion,  this  collectorate  con- 
tained 3,115  square  miles,  but  it  has 
probably  since  received  a  considerable 
accession  of  terrttoriv  aa  one  of  the 
reasons  stated  in  1814  for  the  diffi- 
culty of  establishing  an  efficient  po- 
lice, was  the  great  extent  under  the 
supervision  of  the  tnagisirate.— 
Grani,  Sir  A.  Setcn,  ^ft,) 

NuooEA^ — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Beognl,  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Jellinghy  and  Cossimbazar 
branches  of  the  Ganges,  where  their 
junction  forms  the  Hooghly,  about 
sixty  miie^  north  from  Calcutta;  Ut. 

This  was  the  capital  of  a  Hindoo 
prrncipality  anterior  to  the  Ma  ho- 
rn edan  conquest,  and  was  taken 
and  entirely  destroyed  by  Maho- 
med Bukhtyar  Khilijee,  the  first  Mus- 
suluumn  invader  of  BengsL  In 
niore  recent  times  it  has  been  the 
seat  of  Brahminical  learn  in  ir,  which 
apparently  nuii^t  have  declined  to  a 
very  obscure  condition,  as  in  1801 
the  judge  and  magi.itrute,  while  re- 
plying to  the  Marquis  WeUesiley^s 
queries*  declares  that  be  knows  not 
of  any  seminaries  within  the  district 
in  which  eittier  the  Hindoo  or  Ma- 
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hamecian  law  is  laugh  l,  Icarn^ 
however,  from  the  govern roent  re- 
cords, that  pHor  to  I §11  a  certain 
»um  was  dishiirsed  for  the  support  of 
the  Hindoo  college  at  Nuddea,  but 
IV  hoi  I J  irrefBcient  for  the  attainment 
of  the  end  proposed,  the  preservation 
and  revival  of  Hindoo  literature. 
During  that  year,  under  Jjord  Minto^s 
adiTiini3tratk>n|  nnore  v^roiis  mee'^ 
sures  were  carried  into  ejtecutioo  to 
re-organize  and  augn>ent  the  existing 
collar  but  it  does  not  appear  with 
any  better  success. 

Within  a  mile  of  Nuddea^  ami  clone 
to  the  point  of  Junction  of  the 
CoBsim bazar  with  the  Jeliinghy  and 
Hooghlj  rivers,  there  is  a  temple  de- 
dicated to  Krishna,  ornamented  with 
a  handsome  dome  in  imitation  of  the 
Bfahomedan  style  of  architecture, 
which  in  1819  the  river  was  rapidly 
undermining,  although  in  all  proba- 
bility originally  built  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  its  channel ;  such  is 
the  transitory  nature  of  this  light 
alluvial  soil.  —  (Lord  Minio^  AM 
Fazel,  J.  Grant t  FttUarion,  ^c.) 

N  u  n  V  A  o  0  X  G  f  N'adu  ja  grama  J, *^ 
A  town  in  the  province  of  Allahabad, 
principality  of  Ditteah,  nineteen 
miles  W,  by  S.  from  Jaloun ;  lat-26'' 
7'N.,  Ion-  78°  56' E. 

NoGOEEHA.— A  town  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Delhi,  district  of  North 
8aharunpoor»  which  in  1 809  contain- 
ed 18,000  inhabitants;  lat.  £9*  ^7' 
N*,  Ion.  78'' E.,  fony-scren  miles 
N,N,W.  from  the  town  of  Morada- 
bad.  Near  to  this  place  are  some 
native  works  named  Kutoo  Khan^» 
fort. 

Nncoua. — A  strong  town  in  the 
province  of  Ajineer,  belonging  to  the 
Row  of  Ooniara,  sixty-nine  mil<^  tra- 
velling distance  south  from  Jeypoor. 
This  place  is  covered  by  a  lake  on  its 
western  face,  and  encompassed  with 
jnodern  fortifications  in  better  order 
and  of  a  more  formidable  aspect  than 
perhaps  any  town  in  Rajpootana.  A 
very  lofty  inner  wall  of  mud  in  covered 
by  a  fine  rampart  of  stone  timitonry, 
and  the  whole  protG(;U*dby  a  spacious 


iwet  ditch,    Lfp  to  18^  no  European 

had  been  permitted  to  enter  this 
St  rong-h  ol  d . — (  FuKarlon^  ^r- ) 

Ni'GL'R. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Allah  nbadj  eighiy-one  miles  S.S.W. 
from  Chatterpoof;  lat.  23*^  54' 
Ion.  79^  W  E, 

NujiiiiAD. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Delhi,  district  of  Morada- 
bad,  ninety-five  miles  N.E.  from 
Delhi;  lat.  57'  N.,  Ion,  1^ 
E*  In  lejigth  it  is  about  six  furlongs, 
with  some  regular  broad  streets,  en- 
closed by  barriers  at  different  dt^ 
tances,  and  forming  distinct  bazars. 
The  fort  of  Putturghur,  built  of  a 
ftne  blue  stonc^  and  situated  about 
a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  town,  is  a 
noble  piece  of  masonry,  and  thou|;h 
long  consigned  to  neglect,  its  walla, 
gateways,  and  turrets  still  remain 
m  high  preservation.  The  situation 
of  the  town,  however,  is  low,  and 
the  surrounding  country  swampy^ 

This  town  was  built  by  Nujib  ud 
Dow  1  ah  with  the  view  of  attracting 
the  commerce  between  Cashmere  and 
Hindostan ;  and  a  traffic  is  still  car*- 
ried  on  in  wood,  bamboos,  copper, 
and  tincal  brought  from  the  hills. 
The  founder  above-named  lies  buried 
in  a  grave  here  without  ornament  of 
any  kind, — (Hardwickc^  Fotier,  FuU 
iartotif  ijc.) 

N<7Ji>0HDB.~A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Allahabad,  district  of  Cawn- 
poor,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ganges,  twenty  miles  S.E.  from 
the  town  of  Gawnpoor.  This  is  a 
busy  commercial  place  of  modern 
dale,  having  been  chiefly  indebted 
for  its  existence  to  the  vicinity  of  an 
ci£  tensive  indigo  work  e«tablished 
here  by  the  late  General  Claude 
Ma rti n e,  — (  FuHarton ,  ) 

NuLDlNGAH  f  Kahd^ngaJ,  —  A 
town  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  dis- 
trict of  Jessore,  seventy-four  miles 
N.E.  by  N.  from  Calicut ;  lat.  23P 
25'  N,,  Ion.  89^  7'  N, 

Nlmhulecote. — A  small  town  in 
the  province  of  Malabar,  fifty-two 
miles  E,M,E.  from  Calicut;  lat-  W 
32' N.,  Ion.  76°35'E. 
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NuifOOK£E> — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince ot  Aurungflbad^  seventv-two 
miles  W.  by  S.  from  the  city  of  An* 
rungaliad;        19**  il'  N*^  Ion.  74*' 

NiT}(nEAL  (named  nho  GkazipoorJ^ 
— A  populous  town  in  the  Balaghaut 
ceded  districts ,  surrounded  by  a  mud 
wutL  and  protected  hy  a  mud  fori; 
lat.  2y  N.p  bn.  7«''  37'  E.,  sixty- 
8e¥^en  miles  N.N.W*  from  Cuddapah^ 
7J7  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sen. 
A  small  river  which  runs  on  the 
north  jtide  supplies  the  inhabitants 
with  water  for  irrigation  and  other 
purposes.  The  pass  between  Cum- 
mum  and  Nundeal  i^  1 ,7^7  f<^€t  above 
the  le?el  of  the  sea.^ — 4"c.) 

NuKDEftBAB* — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Candeiah,  formerly  of  great 
e latent »  and  still  surrounded  by  an 
old  wall,  mostly  in  ruins  ;  lut.  £P^5' 
N,,  lon,74'*  15'  E.  The  soil  in  the 
vicinity  a()[>etirs  pood,  but  the  scur- 
ciiy  of  water  nn pedes  cultivation* 
The  tomb  of  Baadet  Peer  standsj  on 
a  rocky  hill  a  qitarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  town,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
built  ioi}  years  ago.  Besides  this 
there  arc  many  tombt>  and  pagodas 
In  the  vicinity*  In  1830  Nunderbar 
belonged  to  the  Britiib  government, 
and  contained  about  500  houses. — 

N  V  ^nx  o  nooc  (  XandUurget  J  * — A 
strong  hilKfort  in  Mysore,  thirty- 
one  miles  N,  bv  E.  from  Bangalore ; 
lat.  13^  £2^  N*,  Ion,  77°  W  E,  This 
place  h  built  on  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain shaped  like  a  tadpole,  )  JOG  feet 
high,  of  which  three-fourths  of  the 
circumference  is  inaccessible.  The 
ascent  b  by  a  steep  and  slippery 
path,  mostly  cut  in  steps  out  of  the 
rock,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
length.  It  passes  under  several  gale- 
ways  and  choultries,  but  meets  no 
fortified  lines  until  the  summit  is  at- 
tained. There  is  a  Hindoo  temple 
on  the  apex,  and  the  barracks,  ma- 
gazine!!, &c.  are  still  standing,  al- 
though no  longer  used,  the  custody 
of  the  droog  being  now  left  (1820)  to 
ti  small  se[»oy  guard  posted  at  the 


gntCj  theprri?^n  being  stationed  in 
the  pettoh.  In  a  pa^s  through  the 
hills,  about  a  mile  to  the  west,  an 
image  of  the  bull  Nundy>  about  nine 
feet  high,  in  his  usual  recumbent 
posture,  has  been  cut  out  of  the  rock  j 
and  in  a  temple  within  the  fjf  ttnh  an 
image  in  the  human  shape  is  worship* 
ped  under  the  name  of  Nundy  Iswara^ 
or  the  god  Nundy, 

In  1791  this  fortress  ranked  in 
point  of  strength  next  to  Severn- 
droog,  Chitteldroog,  and  Kistna- 
gherrv,  and  was  then  stormed  by  a 
detachment  under  Major  Gow die, 
after  an  obstinate  defence  of  three 
weeks*  When  Hyder  took  it  from 
the  MttharattaSyit  was  after  a  tedious 
bbckatie  of  three  years.  Near  to 
this  place,  among  the  hills  of  Chin- 
ray  a  Conda,  the  Pennar  river  {called 
in  Sanscrit  the  Northern  Pinakani) 
has  its  source.  It  runs  towards  the 
north,  whi(e  the  Palar,  which  also 
springs  from  near  Nundy,  flows  south- 
wards. These  hills  may  therefore 
be  looked  upon  as  the  highest  part  of 
the  country  in  the  centre  of  the  land 
south  of  the  Krishna-  The  sources 
of  the  Ca very  and  Toombudra  rivers, 
towards  the  western  side,  are  proba- 
bly higher*^  Fw//«Wo»,  Dirom^  F. 
Buchanan^  ^v^) 

NuEAT*^ — A  town  and  pass  in  the 
province  of  Allahabad,  thirty  milea 
S.S*W,  from  Teary  ;  lat*  24^  24"  N., 
Ion.  78''3-t'E. 

NuEGENHOTEF*  —  A  hamlet  in 
Northern  Hindostan,  thirty  miles 
N.N*E.  fro4o  Serinagur  j  lat.  34' 
N.,  Ion,7r  5'E, 

NifBPOOR*— A  town  in  the  pro* 
?ince  of  Lahore,  fortv^four  miles 
N.N,E.  from  Amritsir/  kt*  31^58' 
N.,  Ion,  76°  ^'  E.  This  place  standa 
on  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  ascended 
by  steps,  and  in  17^3,  when  visited 
by  Mr.  Foster^  had  the  appearanee 
of  opulence  and  industry.  Towardi* 
the  S.E,  the  country  is  open  and 
pleasant,  with  a  winding  stream  of 
fine  water,  the  beat  beiug  much  mo- 
derated by  the  cool  breezes  from  the 
northern  hills,  which  during  a  con- 
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ilderable  part  of  the  year  are  covered 
with  mow.  At  the  above  dale  the 
Nurpoor  distrk-t  was  IjouritJed  on 
the  north  by  the  Rttvey ;  on  the  east 
by  the  Chambab  country  j  on  the 
west  by  some  Km  all  Hindoo  di^irkts 
lyin^  nt  the  head  of  the  Punjab  and 
the  Btynh  rivers ;  and  on  the  south 
by  Hurrecpoor*  rAccording  to  native 
authuritiiiH,  in  1810  Nurpoor  con- 
lained  7i5O0  houses,  and  fifty  looms 
employed  in  the  mttnufacture  of  cash- 
mere shawls.  The  reigning  chief, 
named  Beer  Singh,  wa^  a  Pathaniya 
Rajpoot;  hh  revenue  two  lacks  of 
rypeesi  and  a  half^* 

NumsiNGHt/R.— A  small  town  in 
the  province  of  Allahabad,  iituated 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Sonar  river, 
fifteen  iniJea  S.W.  from  lluttah  ;  lut. 
24°  (y  N.,  bn,       24'  E, 

NtJi&iWGHxrm  {Nara  Singha  gar  a). 
— A  petty  state  in  the  province  of 
Malwa,  tributary  to  Holcar,  which 
from  misrule  and  internal  commo- 
tion bad  become  in^povcrbhed^  and 
an  annoyance  to  the  ncij^hbouring 
country.  In  1819  a  complete  settle- 
ment of  this  disnurbed  principality 
was  made  by  Captain  Henley,  when 
the  gross  revenue  amounted  to  about 
6Q,000  rupees  per  annum,  L^r, 
46'  N,,  !on.  77""  10'  E.— {F?*A/ic  MS, 
DoeumenU^  4^c,) 

NtTiistNCPOOii^  A'ar^  Singha  pura  J  ^ 
—A  town  in  the  province  of Bejapoor, 
ninety-three  miles  E.S.E.  from  Poo- 
jiaj  lal.  17°  Ion.  75^  16^  E. 

NuasoaAtt.^ — A  small  village  in  the 
province  of  Bejapoor,  principality  of 
Colapoor,  situated  on  a  point  of  land 
formed  by  the  jiinciiona  of  the 
Krifihna  and  the  Paunchoo  Gunga, 
This  place  derive/s  its  name  from  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Nursoba  (Nura- 
fiingha  Deva),  which  stands  by  a  well- 
built  ghaut  or  riijjht  of  steps  liescend- 
ing  to  the  river  Kris^hna,  and  i^  pro- 
vided  with  nn  establishment  of  Brah- 
mins, The  ghaut  on  the  opposite 
dde  of  the  river  h  magnificent,  and 
thft  town  of  Corundwar,  a  abort  dis- 


tance furthefj  has  a  fine  apfmartinee^ 

— ( Fiiiiartont  4^c*) 

N  cs  s  t:  EE  A  B  A  D  f  NanrahadJ ,  - —  A 
town  in  the  province  of  Ajmeer, 
about  twelve  travel  ling  miles  disitant 
from  the  city  of  Ajmeer,  It  stands 
in  a  plain  destitute  of  trees^  and  in- 
tersected by  small  ranges  of  barren 
hills,  covered  with  pieces  of  loose 
rocky  flint,  the  fragments  of  larger 
masses  that  protrude  from  the  earth, 
VVater  of  a  brackiiih  taste  is  only 
procurable  from  tanks  and  wells, 
which  have  been  excavated  at  a  great 
expense.  The  derivation  of  the 
name  comes  from  Nasir  ud  Dowlah, 
a  Persian  title  bestowed  by  the  court 
of  Delhi  on  Sir  David  Ochterlony. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Pindary  war  in  1818  the  canton- 
ments of  the  Brkish  force  employed 
in  Uajpootana  were  established  at 
this  place*  They  are  regularly  laid 
outp  and  the  public  buildings  well 
constructed;  but  timber  beingascurce 
commodity^  it  is  sparingly  used  both 
for  building  and  fuel,  and  on  the 
whole  Nussecrabad  is  one  of  the  must 
expensive  stations  in  India  to  an  of- 
ficer, II  is,  however,  generally  es- 
teemed a  healthy  station,  antf  the 
climate  pleasant,  except  during  the 
hot  winds*  The  raina  are  moat  re- 
freshing, but  seldom  heavy  or  of  long 
duration.  Garden  vegetables  thrive 
well,  although  the  soil  is  light ,  and 
the  rock  so  near  the  surface*  The 
grapea  are  considered  the  largest  and 
best  in  Hindoi^can,  and  equal  to  the 
Shiran,  but  fruit-trees  will  not  grow  i 
large  Bupf>lies,  however,  are  pro- 
cured from  Pokur,  which  is  noted 
for  its  gardens  and  vineyards  In 
1824  Euglish  cotton  cloths,  both 
white  and  printed,  were  to  be  seen 
among  the  natives  in  common  use, 
and  were  sold  rejrvarkably  cheap^  as 
well  as  Engliiih  hardware,  crockery, 
writing-desks,  &c,  at  Paulee,  a  cele- 
brated mart  in  Marwar^  on  the  borders 
o  f  t  h  e  d  eser t .  I  m  n>e  diat  ely  in  front  o  f 
the  cantonments  is  the  royal  city  of 
Ajmeer,  now  greatly  fallen  from  its 
ancient  grandeur  j  and  the  fort  of 
Taraghur,  which,  although  only  tve 
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miles  Jifttant  in  a  direct  line.  Is  twelves 
bv  the  winclhigs  of  the  rond*— ( Bishop 
iteher^  FMic  JovrmU^^  c.) 

f mall  town  iti  the  province  of  6en|t^l» 
district  of  Mymuntiiiighj  of  which  it 
is  the  capitaii  situateil  on  the  west 
fiide  of  the  river  Brnhtniipntra,  about 
aix  miles  S.E.  from  Bygonbary,  and 
ieventy-one  miles  by  E.  from  the 
citv  of  Dacca;  lat.  24°  m'  N.,  Ion. 
f^O^  E.  In  181  it  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  jiidgCj  collector,  and 
other  civil  funcLionarieiH  of  the  dis- 
trict,—(Fai^flWoa,     Scott ^  tjrc*) 

NtTTTAREAH.  ^ — A  Small  town  in 
the  province  of  Malwa,  which  in 
!8£0  contained  500  house;?,  and  be- 
longed to  the  raja  of  See  tamo  w ;  lat* 
24^  7'  N.,  Ion.  75"*  25'  E, 

NvARi-ET. — A  snmll  town,  with  a 
busy  bazar,  in  theCarnatic  province, 
and  northern  division  of  Arcot,  about 
seventy  milei  north  by  west  from 
Madniji, 

NvNAacoiu — A  to>*n  in  the  Cnr- 
naiic  province  J  containing  several  pa- 
godtts,  aiinated  in  the  Mad  urn  district^ 
and  subdivision  of  Marawa,  about 
seventeen  iniiei  travelling  distance 
N.Wt  from  Kamnad. 

Nythana. — A  ruined  native  forti- 
fication in  Northern  Hindostan,  twen- 
ty-four miles  N,W.  from  Almora; 
lat.  29^  46'  N..  Ion,  7^''  17'  E.,  5,^*35 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 


o. 

Oby  fsLE. — An  island  fn  the  East- 
ern »eas,  situated  principally  between 
the  first  and  second  de^reea  of 
south  latitude  and  the  ISSth  and 
1  SJIth  of  east  lonsitnde.  In  len^fj 
it  may  be  estimated  at  sistty-five 
mUeSf  by  eleven  miles  the  average 
breadths  On  this  island  live  many 
runaway  sbvea  from  Tern  ate,  who 
cultivate  cloves,  which  they  sell  to 
the  Buggesses..   ft  is  claimed  by  the 


f  ultHU  of  BatchiaHp  who  ba«  a  peari- 
fishery  on  the  coast.  The  Dutch 
formerly  had  s  small  fort  on  the  west 
side  of  Oby ^^Fotreit,  ^c*) 

OcLASEEa*— A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gujarat,  about  five  miles 
due  south  from  Broach,  on  the  op- 
posite siile  of  the  Nerbudda  river; 
iat.  £r  4rN.,  Ion.  73°  13'  E,  In 
1812  this  town  contained  7^11  inha- 
bitants, and  the  pergutinah  21,0547; 
total  30j96H  persons, 

OoEYPOOft  f  Udaf/^ptitetJ.  —  A 
Rajpoot  pHncipality  of  the  highest 
rank  in  the  province  of  Ajmeer,  of 
which  it  occupies  the  southern  ex- 
tremity, bordering  on  Gujerat,  From 
Sarowy  to  Ajmeer  its  territories  are 
protected  by  a  chain  of  mountains, 
of  which  it  commands  several  of  the 
passes,  and  it  is  besides  the  country 
through  which  the  commerce  between 
Bombay,  Culch,  and  Gujerat,  and 
the  north-wei^teni  parts  of  Raj  poo- 
tana  and  Upper  Hindostan  must  pa^a. 
It  also  conneclEi  many  of  the  British 
military  positions,  an  din  the  course  of 
time  the  great  commercial  roads  that 
formerly  existed  will  be  restored,  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  Odeypoor 
rind  pal  ity  had  anciently  the  appcl- 
ation  of  Mewaf,  or  Meywar,  and  iu 
chief  in  hintory  is  frequently  My  led 
Rana  of  Chitore,  until  that  city  Vaa 
taken  by  Acber  in  1567*  It  is  difii- 
cult  to  define  the  real  extent  of  the 
Odeypoor  territories,  owing  to  tha 
incessant  flnctiiation  of  their  limits, 
but  they  may  be  considered  generally 
aft  comprehending  the  districts  of 
Chitore  and  Meywar,  Under  this 
pornt  of  view  they  are  bounded  0f» 
the  north  by  the  Joutlpoor  territOir 
ries ;  on  the  south  by  many  native 
pnncipalities  in  the  provinces  of  Mnl- 
wa  and  Gujerat ;  to  the  east  are  the 
territories  of  Kotah,  Boon  dee,  and 
Sindia;  and  on  the  w^est  the  district 
of  Sarowy,  In  181 S  their  total  area 
might  be  estimated  at  7,«^00  square 
miles  of  turbulent,  ill-subdued  terri- 
tory. Cam  bay,  by  the  road  of  Ah- 
medabad  and  Eder,  once  a  great  com* 
mcrcial  route,  is  not  more  than  ^00 
mi]«B  from  Odeypoor,  and  an  im- 
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portant  rofid  from  Junjbosier  nins 
through  ihe  eaJitern  parts  of  Odcy- 
poor,  mid  passing  by  Barodo,  Doon- 
gurpoor,  nnd  Sii  lumber,  reaches  Aj- 
incer  in  a  distaitce  of  Little  more  thau 
three  hundred  miLcs,  so  that  stores 
might  be  broughl  by  this  route  from 
Bombay. 

The  surface  of  Odeypoor  is  rather 
hilly  than  niountamouSj  nnd  posscs- 
Bing  many  ^trciuns  and  rivulets,  Inde' 
pendent  of  the  solatilinl  rains*  It 
produces,  wlicn  properly  ciiUiYatcdj 
Hugar,  indigo,  tobacco,  wheat,  rice, 
and  barley ;  there  are  also  minea  of 
iron,  and  fuel  is  abundant.  Thirty 
miles  north  of  the  city  of  Odeypoor 
sulphur  is  found,  but  of  a  quality  in- 
ferior to  that  procured  from  Surat» 
The  country  is  naturally  strong,  and 
th  e  paths  w  11  d  an  d  i  n  trieate.  I  u  1 8 1 8 
Cheetoo  the  Pindary  baffled  every 
effort  to  overtake  him,  when  he  es- 
caped from  Jawud  in  Rajpoot  ana,  by 
penetrating  through  a  most  dilBcult 
country  to  the  south  of  the  Mewar 
district,  emerging  near  Dhar^  to  the 
south- west  of  Oojcin,  where  there  is 
a  high  range  of  mountains,  whence 
issue  the  streams  that  afterwards  form 
the  Mahy  river.  The  city  of  Odey- 
poor, which  is  situated  within  an  am- 
phitheatre of  hdls,  is  guarded  in  the 
approach  by  a  deep  nnd  dangerous 
defile,  which  admits  of  only  a  single 
carriage  passing  at  a  time  ;  yet  so  ex- 
tensive is  the  circuit  protected  by 
this  punB  that  it  in  said  at  one  time 
to  have  comprehended  between  400 
and  500  villages.  The  cultivators 
are  composed  of  Rajpoots,  Jauts, 
Brahmins,  Bheels,  and  Mean  as,  and 
nearly  the  whole  are  of  the  Brah- 
miuicat  persuasion.  Their  language 
is  of  Sani^crit  origin,  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  when  translated  into  it,  was 
found  to  contain  twenty-eight  of  the 
roots  found  either  in  the  Bengulese 
or  Hindostany  specimens* 

The  ran  a  of  Odeypoor  is  of  the 
Sesodya  tribe,  and  is  considered  the 
most  noble  of  the  Rajpoot  chiefs^  but 
in  temporal  power  has  long  been  in- 
ferior to  the  rajas  of  Jeypoor  and 
Joudpoor.  He  is  also  nuich  revered 
by  the  Maliouiedans,  in  consequence 


of  A  tradition  that  he  is  descended, 
in  the  feniiile  line,  from  Nonslurvun 
ihe  Justj  who  was  sovereign  of  Persia 
at  the  birth  of  their  prophet,  and 
thus  to  have  a  common  origin  with 
the  Seids,  descended  from  Hossein 
iJie  son  of  All.  lu  1807  the  rajas  of 
Jeypoor  and  Joudpoor  contended  for 
the  honour  of  marrying  the  Rana  of 
Odey poor's  daughter,  and  each  sup- 
ported his  pretensions  by  the  sword, 
thereby  originating  a  war,  the  source 
of  woes  unnumbered  to  Hajpootana. 

The  nobility  of  the  country  are 
Rajpoots  (Rnjaputras,  oflspring  of 
rajas)  called  Rhatores  in  the  vulgm* 
tongue.  They  are  of  the  Sesodya 
tribe,  which  is  esteemed  the  purest 
and  most  elevated  in  rank.  The 
lands  are  mostly  held  by  feudal  te- 
nure, but  in  the  late  distracted  state 
of  the  Rana's  dominions,  the  govern- 
ment dues  were  rarely  paid  except 
when  levied  by  force,  and  the  feuda- 
tories at  rarely  obeyed  h'm  summons 
to  appear  at  court.  Madhajee  Sindfa, 
by  repeated  invasions,  threw  the 
country  into  confusion,  and  dissolved 
the  attachment  of  the  inferior  chiefs, 
so  that  the  revenue  of  the  Rana  iu 
1805  had  dwindled  down  to  eight 
lacks  of  rupees,  while  the  separated 
chicfVains  established  petty  states, 
such  as  Shahpoora,  Shereghur,  and 
others,  claitning  independence.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  worst  the  Rana 
was  doomed  to  sufTer,  for  under  the 
Maharatta  re^me  hiH  poverty  became 
so  great,  that  in  1818  no  money  what- 
ever remained  in  the  Raiia's  treasury, 
and  the  prince  himself  daily  disbursed 
the  small  sums  necessary  for  his 
dinner  expenses^ 

Besides  others  of  bis  lands  occupied 
by  desultory  and  predatory  bands, 
the  usurpations  of  recent  years,  the 
following  had  been  assigned  to  the 
Sindia  and  Holcar  families,  piz. 
In  Jeswunt  Row  Show's 

hands  Rs.  11,00,000 

In  Bapoo  Sindia's  ditto...  1,85,000 
Ruttunghur,  &c   3,00,000 


Total  lands  held  by  Sindia  15,85,000 


Ditto  held  by  Hokar.»  14,75,000 
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To  ihese  might  be  added  the  res- 
pective sharejj  of  Bapoo  Sindia  md 
jDelii  Khan,  each  three  lacks  and  a 
half  ann  ual ty,  bein/^  the  aggregate  tri- 
bute of  the  coilectrve  bodj  of  feudal 
chiefs  J  Fettled  long  before  at  a  meet* 
mg  of  fiapoo  SiniUa,  Jumshced  Khan, 
and  their  officers,  with  the  chierti  of 
Mewar  and  the  Rana's  functionaries, 
near  the  city  of  Odeypoor;  which 
convention  was  intended  for  ever  to 
suppress  all  predatory  extortion  a  from 
the  province.  The  most  sacred  oaths 
were  exchanged;  Bapoo  swore  on 
the  Ganges  water,  and  Jiimsbeed  on 
the  Koran;  but  the  ink  wa!j  scarcely 
dry  and  a  few  instalments  paid,  when 
the  old  scenes  recommenced  with  in» 
creased  violence  and  barbarity »  while 
J  urns  heed  bestowed  the  most  oppro- 
brions  epithets  on  the  Rnna  within 
the  precincts  of  his  own  palace. 

From  this  most  horrible  bondage 
the  Ran  a  was  rescued  by  the  British 
government,  and  a  treaty  concluded, 
by  the  comlitions  of  which  the  latter 
was  to  receive  one-fourth  of  the  re- 
venue reaIi^ed  for  the  first  five  years, 
and  three-eighths  ever  after ;  the 
last  proportion  to  be  also  received 
from  any  acquisitions  recovered  for 
the  raja.  After  this  his  prospects 
brightened^  and  the  chiefs  and  no- 
bles, his  former  feudatorieti,  dailjf  re- 
paired to  offer  him  that  obeisance 
they  had  m  long  withheld*  But  bis 
poverty  stilJ  continued,  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  inferior  officers 
were  detached  with  bodies  of  troops 
to  manage  fortii  and  pergunnahs, 
without  any  provision  for  their  ex- 
penses, and  it  mattered  little  to  the 
scanty  population  whether  the  rod 
were  used  by  the  Hana^s  own  rajm- 
cioos  functionaries,  or  by  the  mis- 
creants who  bad  been  eiepelled  by 
the  interference  of  the  British  armies. 
In  January  1818  General  Bonk  in 
describes  the  country  as  equalling,  in 
richness  of  soil,  any  tract  in  Hindos- 
tnn  that  he  had  ever  seen,  with  the 
exception  of  ^ome  pergunnahs  round 
Tonk  Rampooni;  but  that  the  first 
eulrivation  that  he  had  met  with 
since  he  entered  this  desolated  prin- 
cipality was  immediately  adjoining 


the  fortress  of  8anganeef,  half  a  mile 
from  which  the  land  still  continued 
an  unproductive  waste.  Unfortu- 
natel)'  the  Ranu's  personal  character 
waji  little  adapted  to  the  existing 
emergency,  having  (besides  his  habi- 
tual indolence)  had  his  mental  faculties 
injured  by  bis  long  and  hopeless  de- 
pression, while  no  confidential  ad- 
visers remained  whose  talents  were 
adequate  to  the  crisis.  One  of  the 
tnost  ruinous  courses  pursued  by  the 
Ran  a,  was  the  lavish  and  indiscrinii- 
nnte  grants  of  land  bestowed  for  va- 
rious purposes,  through  favour  and 
faction. 

The  Britiish  government  felt  a  na-* 
tural  anxiety  to  restore  the  prospe- 
rity, and  regenerate,  if  practicable, 
the  decayed  institutions  and  misap- 
plied resources  of  this  ancient  state  ; 
but  any  systematic  interference  witti 
the  Raua  s  internal  management  was 
equally  precluded  by  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty  and  considerations  of 
general  policy.  Under  these  circinn* 
stances  the  appointment  of  a  minister 
of  capacity  and  integrity,  disposed  to 
act  in  concert  with  the  British  go- 
vernment for  the  good  of  his  prince 
and  country,  would  be  the  most  ad- 
vantageous arrangement :  but  even 
tills  was  rendered  hopeless  by  the  ab- 
sence of  talent,  experience,  and  in- 
fluence, among  those  whose  birth  and 
station  would  have  otherwise  ren- 
dered them  conspicuous.  Notwith- 
standing these  untoward  circum- 
stances some  amelioration  b^a  taken 
place,  and  in  1818  the  Rana's  court, 
when  visited  by  Capt*  Tod,  was  found 
respectably  attended  b}^  various  chiefs, 
who  had  not  been  there  for  many 
years,  and  by  others  who  had  never 
been  there  at  all*  Hopes  were  also 
entertained  that  the  whole  would  at- 
tend, and  yield  up  the  crown  lands 
they  had  usurped,  without  any  direct 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government,  now  that  the  barrier 
which  had  so  long  separated  ihein 
from  their  legitimate  sovereign,  and 
retained  both  in  thraldrom,  had  been 
removed. — {Pnhiic  MS.  Docunnf^nta, 
Tod^    George  Thmiat,  Broughion^ 
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OoEYPOOB*— A  town  tn  the  pro- 
vince o(  Ajmeer,  or  Rajp(»jlaoa,  tlie 
capital  Qf  the  preceding  prtncipalUy, 
ailuatcJ  5?,OG4  feet  ai^ovc  ihe  Jevci 
of  the  sea;  kt.  24^  35' N.,  Ion. 
4¥  To  the  west  uf  this  city  b  a 
large  take,  enclofted  on  all  ^ide«  ex- 
cept >^'h€rc  the  town  ittands  by  wild 
and  rygged  hiJLa,  between  which  and 
the  maifin  of  tbe  lake  there  are  «ome 
villages,  tombs,  and  gardcni!,  with 
narrow  &Upi  of  cultivation.  A  great 
bund  or  embank meiit,  alung  \thich 
there  are  many  trees  and  several 
buildings,  defends  the  town  from  any 
overflow  of  the  lake.  The  summits 
af  tbe  hills  are  composed  of  granite 
and  quartz,  and  at  their  basie  sditttus 
of  various  sorts  is  found. 

I'he  afipearunce  of  Odeypnor  from 
a  dkstimce  presentB  an  impoEiing  ap'^ 
jjearance,  which  a  closer  inspection 
docfl  not  justify.  The  palaces  and 
garden  residences  on  the  lake  arc  all 
of  marble^  and  the  sculptural  decora- 
tioufli  are  not  only  highly  hnishtd,  but 
display  cousiderabie  taste.  Images, 
toys,  and  a  great  variety  of  articles 
of  nmrble.  rock  crystal,  and  steatite 
are  sent  from  hence  and  from  Jey- 
poor  to  the  Tieighbouring  provinces. 
Copper  and  lead  are  iiaid  to  abound 
A  bttb  to  the  northward,  but  during 
the  late  anarchy  all  mining  operational 
were  suspended.  In  181^  this  jilace 
presented  a  niiberuble  collection  of 
ruined  temples  and  deserted  houses  ; 
but  it  has  since,  under  the  British 
protection,  greatly  recovered  from  its 
then  state  of  extreme  depression. 
The  whole  of  t lie  tribute  of  Marwar, 
during  the  fimt  four  years  of  its  Bri- 
tish connexion,  wt:re  iibBorbed  by  us 
expenses;  but  in  more  than 

eight  lacks  of  net  revenue  had  been 
realized,  of  which  4,00,1:33  rupees 
were  appropriated  by  the  Britiiih  go- 
vernment I  three  lacks  as  its  share  of 
tribute,  and  the  remainder  for  the 
li(|uldntion  of  debt.  The  British 
cliiiiiis  on  the  Odeypoor  net  revenue 
amount  to  three^eighths  annually,  but 
more  than  a  t^narter  has  not  yet  been 
taken.  Within  the  Odeypoor  domi- 
nions there  are  three  high  and  privi- 
leged elasies  of  Rajpoots :  Jst.  sixteen 


rajas ;  2d,  thlrty*two  !bakoor»,  or  feu- 
dal barons;  3d,  the  descendants  of 
these  two,  f^etlled  on  lands  of  their 
own;  each  maintaining  bodies  of 
armed  followers. 

The  city  of  Chitore  wan  for  several 
cetJturies  the  capital  of  this  principa- 
lity, and  much  celebrated  for  its 
strength,  richesf,  and  antiquity,  when 
taken  by  the  Emperor  Acber,  in  A.D, 
1567'  It  m  still  a  good* sized  town^ 
w  lib  n  any  pagodas,  and  a  meanly- 
built,  but  apparently  bn^^y  bazar.  The 
fortress  rises  immediately  above  the 
town,  and  extends  for  a  considerable 
distance  to  the  right  and  left  of  iL 
7'he  rock  where  not  naturally  preci- 
pitous has  buen  scarped  by  art  alt 
round  the  summit,  to  the  height  of 
from  eighty  to  130  feet.  It  is  ^r- 
rounded  by  a  rude  wall,  with  semi- 
circular bastions,  encjosing,  ticcording 
to  native  report,  a  circuit  of  twelve 
miles;  but  its  real  area  is  not  in 
(proportion  to  its  circumference,  its 
form  being  extremely  up  regular,  and 
the  ridge  of  the  hill  in  many  ptaeee 
nurrow,  Tbe  length,  however,  is 
not  short  of  fbur  miles,  and  the 
length  of  the  wull,  with  all  its  wind- 
ings, is  probably  not  much  exag- 
gerated. 

The  a[>proach  is  by  a  jiig-zag  road 
of  very  easy  slope,  but  atony  and  in 
bad  repair.  Passing  under  hix  gate- 
ways, with  traverses  and  rude  out- 
works, the  main  entrance  of  the  cas* 
tie  is  reached.  The  whole  face  of 
the  hill,  except  the  precipice,  is  co- 
vered with  tree**  and  brushwood,  and 
the  ascent  about  a  mile^  In  advance 
of  the  castle  gate  Is  an  outwork  or 
barbican,  with  a  colonnade ;  inter- 
nally, of  octagonal  pillars  and  carved 
imposts,  supporting  a  flat  terrace,  and 
with  n  hall  i  n  th  e  i  ii  tcrior.  The  gate- " 
way  itself  is  very  lofty  and  striking, 
with  a  good  deal  of  carving  in  the 
genuine  style  of  ancient  Hindoo  ar- 
chitecture, without  any  Mahomedan 
intermixture,  something  approaching 
to  the  Egj'ptian. 

On  entering  the  gateway  a  small 
street  leads  to  an  ancient  temple, 
and  afterwards  through  many  inte- 
resting buildings  and  temples,  some 
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of  which  trc  <*xtrefnelT  solemn  and 
beautiftjl*  There  are  also  Lwo  or 
three  little  palaces,  chietly  rcnmkable 
tor  the  jjro  ills  ion  of  carving  be^ito^ved 
on  rooms  of  very  minute  diincristons, 
and  arranged  with  no  more  regnrd  to 
convenience  thtm  a  common  prison,, 
Just  tibove  the  crest  of  the  hall 
stands  the  largest  temple  in  the  fort, 
dedtcuied  to  the  de5Lr<\vi"g  power^ 
with  the  trident  of  Stva  In  frout>  and 
lighted  within  by  some  lampft.  In  its 
furthest  dark  recess  is  a  frightful 
figure  of  the  blood-stained  goddess 
C«li»  with  her  Hon,  her  many  hands 
full  of  weapons,  and  her  chuplet  of 
skulls,  A  tiger's  skin  h  stretched 
before  hcr»  nnd  the  pavement  is 
stiamed  with  the  blood  of  sacriflees ; 
adjacent  e^it  the  Brahmins  and  offi- 
ciating prieatfl. 

In  this  and  ail  the  other  tern  plea 
the  e^ccellence  of  the  masonry  is  re- 
in aikabbi  as  also  the  judicial  con- 
Btruction  of  the  domes  that  eover 
thein,  m  well  as  the  solemn  effect 
produced  by  their  style  of  architec- 
ture, original  in  g  possibly  in  the  low 
massive  proportions  of  their  pillars^ 
in  the  strong  shadows  thrown  by 
their  projecting  cornices  and  un- 
picrced  domes,  in  the  long  rtight  of 
steps  leading  to  them,,  which  give 
consequence  to  a  structure  of  very 
moderate  dimensions,  and  in  the  cha- 
racter of  their  ornaments,  which  con* 
siat  either  of  my tho logical  bas-reliefs, 
or  in  endless  repetition  and  continuity 
of  a  few  very  airnple  forms,  so  a «  to 
give  an  idea  of  a  sort  of  in  finity  ♦  The 
general  construction  of  all  these 
buildings  is  the  same.  A  small  court- 
j-ard,  a  portico,  a  square  open  build- 
ing, supported  by  piUurs  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome,  and  behind 
this  a  close  square  shrine,  surmount- 
ed by  an  ornamented  pyramid.  There 
\n  only  one  building  in  the  Mahome- 
dan  style,  said  to  be  the  work  of  A^im 
Ushaun^ihe  son  of  Aumngzebe,  who 
was  fortunate  enough  to  capture  Chi- 
t ore,  and  consequently  named  it  Fut- 
teh  Mahal ;  hnt  it  is  singular  enough 
that  such  a  building  should  have  been 
Allowed  to  stand  when  the  Hindoos 
recovered  the  place.  Although  unin* 


habited  and  Inllfng  into  decay,  il  ii 
still  tolerably  entire. 

There  are  many  pools^  cisterns, 
and  welU,  in  different  part*  of  thi» 
extmordtnafy  hill,  amounting,  it  is 
Sttid,  lo  eighty-four,  of  which,  how- 
ever, in  the  dry  season,  only  twelve 
have  water.  One  of  these  is  a  lam 
irregulur  pool  cut  in  the  &olid  rock, 
and  fed  by  a  beaut tful  spring,  with  n 
little  temple  over  it,  is  a  most  pic- 
tnresqwe  spot*  It  has  high  rocks  on 
three  sides,  covered  with  trees  and 
I  em  pies ;  on  the  fourth  side  are  some 
old  buildings,  also  of  a  religious  cha- 
racter,  erected  on  the-  edge  of  the 
precipice  that  surrounds  the  castle. 
A  long  ^ight  of  rock-hewn  steps  leads 
down  to  the  water,  and  the  whole 
place  breathes  coolness^  seclusion^ 
and  solemnity.  Below  the  edge  of 
the  ])reci|iice^  and  with  their  foliage 
just  rising  above  it,  grow  two  or 
three  l«rge  plantains  of  a  very  large 
size,  which  are  considered  great 
curiosities,  as  they  produce  e)« eel- 
lent  fruit  every  year,  although 
there  be  scarcely  any  earth  oa 
the  rock  where  they  are  rooted. 
They  probably,  however,  derive 
moisture  from  the  water  flowing 
through  the  rampart,  which  assist  it 
to  dam  the  pooh 

The  most  extraordinary  buildingji 
in  Chitore  are  two  minarets,  or  tower 
temples,  dedicated  to  8iva.  The 
sniallci^t  is  now  ruioous ;  but  the 
largest,  which  resembles  it  in  form,  is 
a  square  tower  nine  stories  high,  of 
white  marble,  oiost  elaborately  carr* 
edj  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  and  the 
two  highest  stories  projecting  like 
balconies  beyond  those  beneath,  so 
thut  it  stands  on  its  snoaller  end. 
There  is  a  steep  and  narrow  stair- 
case of  marble  within,  conducting  to 
seven  fmall  and  two  large  apart^ 
ments,  all  richly  and  delicately  carv- 
ed with  mythological  figures,  of  which 
the  most  conspicuous  and  most  fre- 
quently repeated  are,  Siva  embracing 
Parvati^  and  Siva  in  the  character  of 
the  destroyer^  with  a  monstrous  co- 
bra di  capello  in  each  hand.  As  far 
as  can  be  guessed  by  the  eye,  this 
building  is  about  115  feet  high,  and 
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the  view  from  the  top  of  ii  most  ex* 

tensive. 

Tiicpc  we  few  cannon  here  (1824), 
md  the  g^rrii*on  is  very  insignificant ; 
but  it  might  be  made  ]mpre|^able» 
its  Jilt  nation  bein^  an  eh  that  to  batler 
It  wf»ylc|  be  of  little  u^e;  and  from 
m  ^Tcat  extent,  shells  would  give  the 
defenders  but  little  anno}  ance.  On 
the  other  band,  to  man  its  walls 
would  require  an  army*  A  eonaider- 
«ble  |K>pulation  resides  within  the 
fort,  but  they  are  mostly  Brahmins 
and  maricet  people. 

The  journey  from  Gungrar  to  Chi- 
ta re,  about  twelve  miles  distance,  is 
through  &  wild  but  interesting  road, 
winding  through  woods  at  the  base 
of  some  fine  rocky  hilb;  and  the 
nit  nation  of  Chi  tore  is  conspicuous 
from  a  considenible  distance,  owing 
to  the  height  of  the  rock  on  which 
the  fortress  stands.  From  Chitore  to 
Sawn,  on  the  other  side,  ten  miles 
distance,  is  through  a  country  almost 
covered  with  jungle,  not  close  and 
matted  with  long  grass,  but  open,  of 
scattered  trees  and  bushes,  abounding 
with  deer  and  hogs,  but  not  many 
tigers,  those  kst  preferring  long 
grass  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water, 
which  article  is  very  scarce  here* 

Chitore  was  first  conquered  by  the 
Mahomedans  in  A.D.  laoa,  during 
the  reign  of  Allah  ud  Deen,  empha- 
tically named  the  scourge  of  the  i  Jin- 
doos,  at  Delhi.  It  was  subsequently 
taken  by  Acber,  in  1567?  and  again 
in  1680  subdued  and  plundered  by 
Azim  Ushaun,  the  son  of  Aurung- 
zebe ;  permanent  possession,  there- 
fore, does  not  appear  to  have  been 
retained  by  the  Patau  or  Mogul  dy- 
nasties. In  1790  it  was  taken  by 
Madhnjee  Sindia  from  Bheem  Singh, 
the  rebellious  subject  of  the  rana  of 
Ode^poor,  to  whom  it  was  restored, 
conformably  to  a  previous  agree- 
ment, and  under  whose  dominion  it 
still  remains.  It  stands  in  lat.  24° 
52'  N.,  Ion,  74^  45'  E.— ( JJuAop  He^ 
Acr,  Sir  J&hn  Maleoim^  Joi.  FraMer^ 

OrrAK:. — A  harbour  thus  niuned 
in  the  island  of  Wageeoo^  where  there 


h  a  stream  of  freah  water,  and  good 
anchorage. 

OGUBApaoftA.  f  AgurQpuraJ.  —  A 
town  in  the  province  of  Orissa,  seven- 
ty-seven miles  N*N*W.  from  Cut- 
tack;  lat,  3r  31  N,,  Ion,  W  34'  E. 

Okamunhel  (  Ukamundal^) .  —  In 
modern  times  the  term  Okjimundel 
is  principally  applied  to  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Gujerat  peninsula, 
separated  from  the  main  land  of  Hal- 
laur  and  Burudda  by  a  runn  or  swamp, 
formed  by  the  sea  making  a  breach 
from  the  north-western  shore,  near 
Pmdtaruk,  and  eJttending  ia  a  S.E. 
direction  again  conjieeu  itself  with 
the  sen  at  Muddce,  about  fourteen 
miles  distant  from  Pindtaruk.  The 
breadth  of  this  channel  gradually  de- 
creases ;  at  Muddee  it  is  not  more 
than  a  mile,  and  is  separated  from 
the  ocean  by  a  low  bank  fifty  yards 
wide,  which  is  wearing  awa^%  Twelve 
miles  north  from  Positra  this  runn  or 
swamp  is  five  and  a  half  miles  broad, 
the  bottom  of  firm  sand  with  very 
little  mud.    The  highest  spring-tides 
tlood  it  to  the  depth  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen  inches,  at  other  times  it  is 
dry  or  merely  moist,  and  may  be 
marched  across  with  ease.  The  Oka 
shore  is  much  more  abrupt  and  un- 
even than  the  other,  and  is  thickly 
covered  with  mi  Ik -bush,  baubool,  and 
other  wild  and  astringeni  shrubs.  Af- 
ter ascending  the  coast  the  descent 
into  the  country  is  gradual,  the  ge- 
neral level  of  the  country  being  much 
lower  than  the  beach  of  the  Runn. 
The  word  oka  siguifies  every  thing 
bad  or  difficult,  in  which  sense  it  is 
applied  to  this  wild  and  uncouth  dis^ 
irict. 

In  1809  Okamundcl  contained  five 
forts  and  twenty-seven  villages.  The 
first  are  Bate,  Posit ra,  Bhurwalln, 
Dwaraca,  and  Dhenjee^  The  soil  is 
generally  of  a  light  red  colour,  and 
of  no  great  depth,  jo waree  and  ba- 
jeree  being  the  only  crops  it  is  calla- 
ble of  yieldi  ng.  Camels  of  an  inferior 
Rort  are  bred  here,  the  sea-beach  and 
extensive  sandy  slips  {called  Wudh), 
covered  with  shrubs,  being  suited 
to  the  rearing  of  this  animal,  which 


reqiiirCTH  tittle  care,  ♦itiil  U  aufTcred  to 
romn  wild  among  the  jungles^  where 
tigers  hftve  neircr  been  found,  al- 
though  leopards  have  occasionally 
been  «eeii.  The  rock  of  Oka  is 
much  tmpregTiated  with  iron,  bitt  is 
tittle  fused,  beyond  what  the  black- 
smiths require  for  building  and  re- 
pairing boat;^.  Salt  is  manufactured 
lu  small  quantities,  and  the  &hore4 
abound  with  oysters  and  other  shell- 
fish*  The  population  consist*  moitly 
of  WaghereSj  a  Hindoo  race  of  men 
originally  from  Cutch,  but  who  ap- 
pear to  pofie^i^  as  jnuch  of  Ma- 
li omedan  as  of  Hindoo  princiftles, 
and  their  appearance  and  manners 
are  barbarous  in  the  esttremc.  The 
Rajpoot  families  in  general  lire  in 
viHages  distinct  from  the  Wagheres, 
and  pay  a  consideration  for  their 
lands  and  cropSj  which  ihe  others 
ilo  not,  their  niaxim  being  to  plough 
and  eat. 

The  piracies  for  which  Oka  has 
been  celebrated  arc  of  very  ancient 
date,  and  the  natives  continue  prone 
to  this  mode  of  life,  to  which  they 
are  stimnlated  by  the  peculiar  ad- 
van  tnges  the  numerous  creeks,  hays, 
channels,  and  inletii  of  the  coast 
afford  them,  besides  their  relianco 
on  the  power  of  their  deity  at  Dwa- 
raca,  whose  priests  and  attendants 
are  the  strongest  instigDtors  to  de- 
predation, and  the  ultimate  receivers 
of  the  stolen  goods.  Before  embark- 
ing it  was  formerly  a  practice  with 
these  pirates  to  promise  a  larger 
^hnre  to  the  god  than  he  could 
justly  claim,  provided  he  would  en- 
sure success  and  safety  to  their  trip. 
Many  vesjiels  were  fitted  out  in  the 
name  of  Runchor  (the  deity),  as  sole 
owner,  and  actually  belonged  to  the 
lemplej  which  received  whatever 
plunder  they  brought  back* 

The  ancient  hijitory,  as  narrated  in 
the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindoos, 
is  so  mingled  with  fabulous  tradition 
that  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
truth  from  romance.  The^e  autho- 
nties,  such  as  they  are,  derive  its 
name  from  a  celebrated  demon  of 
the  name  of  Oka,  who  occupied  this 
tract  of  maritime  eoastj  until  he  was 
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glain  liy  Krishna*  Such  historicai 
fragments  as  are  now  extant  com- 
mence about  A*r>.  1054,  at  which 
era  Oka  was  partitioned  between  the 
Hcrole  and  Chowara  Rajpoots,  who 
were  afterwards  expelled  by  Rha- 
tore  Rajpoots  from  Marwiir.  The 
more  mwJern  history  of  Okanuunlel 
commences  about  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century,  since  which  date 
many  chict*  have  reigned,  but  to  enu- 
merate them  would  only  evpose  a  bar- 
ren \Ui  of  names  all  endinp  with  the 
s*vilable  jee*  After  the  interference 
oY  the  iSrititih  government  in  1800 
for  the  suppression  of  jiiracy,  the 
improvement  of  Okamundel  was  very 
tardy,  both  from  the  barrenness  of 
the  soil,  and  the  difficulty  of  with- 
drawing men  from  habits  that  had 
existed  for  centuries,  and  which  in 
this  instance  were  also  interwoven 
with  reli?(iou5  prejudices.  The  inve- 
tcracv  of  their  piratical  habits  proved 
so  insurmountable  that  the  complete 
subjugation  of  Okamundel  appeared 
to  be  the  only  remedy,  and  this  was 
eftected  by  a  detachment  under  Colo- 
nel East,  m  I81G, 

The  poverty  of  Bate  and  Okamun- 
del would  have  rendered  them  un- 
profitable acquisitions  to  the  British 
government,  but  the  sanctity  of  the 
territory  rendered  it  (grateful  to  the 
Guicow'ar,  w  ho  was  willing  to  accept 
it  at  the  hazaril  of  a  pecuniary  sacri- 
fice. In  1816  the  highest  revenue  of 
Okamundel  was  estimated  at  40,000 
rupees,  three- fourths  of  which  was 
realized  by  the  pilgrim-tax,  which 
under  the  British  governnicnt  would 
have  undergone  n  reduction,  as  had 
happened  at  JuggernautU;  all  extra 
profits  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
suppression  of  piracj\  After  much 
negociatlon  and  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  Futteh  Singh  Guicowar,  the 
district  of  Okamundel,  with  its  holy 
places  of  Bale  and  Dwaraca,  waa 
fifml ly  transferred  to  the  Baroda  so- 
vereign in  1817^ — (Mannurdo,  Car- 
uftc,  Puifitc  MS,  Dix^^mt^nh,  East, 

Okirah.— A  town  in  the  province 
of  Bengal,  district  of  Birbooro^  150 
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miles  N,W,  from  Calcutta ;  Int.  23* 
38'  N.Jon.       IS'  E, 

Olfar  f  Uiupara],  —  a  town  in 
the  province  of  Gnjerftt,  situated  in 
B  rich  country,  with  few  ftees^  seven 
tniiefl  north  from  Surat;  !al.  21°  ST 
N.,  Ion.  73^  3f  E.  With  the  sur- 
rounding valuable  perpinnah  it  was 
finally  acquired  by  con  guest  from 
the  Vinchoor  Ciir,  one  of  the  Peah- 
wa'ft  chief  function ane«,  in  181  Ti  but 
it  had  prcvioUHly,  on  account  of  Its 
vicinity  to  Surat,  been  under  the  ju- 
riBdicUon  of  the  magbtrate  of  that 
city. 

Ombav  Isle. — An  island  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  described  as  fierce  and 
treacherous^  and  in  had  the 

reputation  of  being  cannibaU,  with 
the  dark  colour  and  frizzled  hair  of 
the  Papuas,  In  other  circumstances 
Ombay  is  said  entirely  to  resejnble 
the  island  of  Sabrao,  to  which  refc* 
renee  may  be  had. 

OatEnKuNTuc  f  Amnra  Caniaca}*^ 
A  celebrated  place  of  Hindoo  pil- 
grimage in  the  province  of  Gund- 
Wftna,  twenty-eight  miles  N.N.W. 
from  Ruttenpoor;  Int.  22**  55'  N., 
Ion.  82°  7'  E.,  2.463  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea*  The  country  around 
Omerkuntuc  is  very  wild,  and  thinly 
inhabiied,  and  rarely  frequented  ex- 
cept by  Hindoo  pilgrimSj  who  go  to 
visit  the  sources  of  the  Eone  and 
Nerbudda  rivera  at  this  place,  the 
usual  road  to  which  b  by  Rutten^ 
poor.  No  European  traveller  (as  far 
as  was  known  in  1828]  has  yet  visit- 
ed it,  but  according  to  native  autho- 
rities, these  rivers  derive  their  origin 
from  the  water  that  is  collected  m 
and  issues  from  the  cavities  of  the 
mountains  which  form  the  elevated 
table-land  of  Omerkuntuc.  Of  this 
territory  t!ie  Nagpoor  raja  formerly 
daifned  a  part,  the  raja  of  Sohage^ 
poor  another  part,  and  the  wild 
Gonds  a  third,  but  the  whole  is 
comprebcndiNl  within  the  British  do- 
minions, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
not  much  longer  remain  unexplored* 
— iCeptmn     Bt  BiujU,  Mr.  Jeitkint, 


OitEEniiEft.^ — A  village  in  the  prcf- 
Tince  of  Cnich,  situated  about  eleven 
miles  south  from  Luckput  Bundt^^ 
laL  ^  43'  N. 

Ometa* — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Gujerat,  twentv-si*  miles  cast  from 
Cambay  ;  \nU  22°  24'  N.  Ion.  73* 

Oil  a  AH. — A  small  fortified  town 
in  the  province  of  Agra,  twenty-six 
miles  from  Dittcah,  but  lielonging 
to  Jaloun ;  lal.  23^  40'  N*,  Ion.  78^ 

OlfUTWARA* — A  small  district  in 
the  province  of  Malwa,  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  Call  Sinde  river^  and 
on  the  east  by  the  Parbutty*  The 
designation  of  this  tract  is  traced 
from  a  class  of  inferior  Rajpooiap 
originally  from  Me  war,  who  while  the 
Mogul  empire  flourished  were  pro- 
prietors of  larj^^e  herds  of  camels, 
from  which  the  name  Omut  is  de- 
rived. In  process  of  time  their  two 
leading  chiefs  Mohun  and  PurBcram 
ac<^uired  possession  of  1 ,500  villages, 
which  they  named  collectively  Omat- 
wara,  and  having  divided  them  into 
two  equal  portions,  they  ruled  them 
under  the  titles  of  rawul  and  dew  an, 
still  retaining  a  strong  predilection 
towards  their  ancient  plundering  ha^ 
bits.  On  the  Maharatta  conquest  of 
Maiwa  they  were  in  their  tnrn  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  more  powerful  rob- 
btr%  and  are  now  tributary,  the  first 
to  Sindia,  and  the  last  to  the  young 
representative  of  the  Holcar  family. 

Onail.^ — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Malwa,  eighteen  miles  N.N.W, 
from  Oojeia  j  lat.      ^1'  N.,  Ion,  7^"" 

O  N  GOLOO  U  R     f  Anguia'gk^rJ ,  — A 

town  in  the  province  of  Orissa,  dis- 
trict of  Cutiackj  fifty-nine  miles  W. 
from  the  town  of  Cultack ;  lat.  gO*^ 
3r  N.,  Ion.  85^  ir  This  is  the 
capital  of  a  large  lemindary,^  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Brahuiiny  river ; 
on  the  east  by  the  hereditary  state  of 
Talchere ;  nnd  in  extreme  dimensions 
is  1 25  miles  from  north  to  south,  by 
ten  from  east  to  we&t.  This  tract 
produces  rice  and  most  of  the  Indian 
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grains;  also  ml,  eottori,  wa^,  lion<j)v 
iron,  mid  timber.  In  1^14  the  pro- 
prietor collecteJ  annually  nt>out 
1 0,000  rupees  from  »  tax  J c vied  ut 
Pergurparah  ghaut,  ou  all  merchan- 
dise passing  that  road,  l^c  jxady 
tribute  paid  by  the  lemindiir  unsthen 
only  I  ^50  rupees;  hi;*  e^thiuited  pro- 
fit 25^0  ru^jeea.  Mitch  of  tl»c 
country  lis  still  in  n  state  of  imture, 
and  covered  with  iuiigle.  It*  1814 
the  4uece.^5ioii  u  a^  di.npnted  by  two 
clainmntR,  Loknauth  Singh  «nd  Pri* 
tJjee  Singh,  bach  ^iroiy^y  syi|>ectcd 
of  illegitimacy .  After  n  tedious  in- 
i'esCigutian  the  Bengal  j^oV4^-niuejit 
decided  that  neither  liad  any  jtist 
j^itle,  the  r^ht  owner  being  Som- 
Tvauth  Singh,  wti<nfins  installed  ao- 
eordinf^ly  by  tlic  Britii»h  functionaries. 
- — {Hichardt&nt    PMk  AfS^  Docu^ 

Omc^ole  fAnghla), — A  town  and 
^5iibdi vision  of  the  Northern  Curnatic, 
153  mile^i  north  from  Madras;  I  at, 
]  3'  N.,  loTu  7r  5U'£.  Thia  a 
mean  and  irre^uKarly  built  town, 
composed  enlircly  of-  red  earth  huts 
-with  thatched  roufti.  The  fort  b  a 
detached  work,  with  round  ba^itions, 
the  rampart  faeed  with  nneemented 
stones,  and  protected  on  three  sides 
by  a  wet  ditch  and  on  the  fourth  by 
4  hke  of  great  beauty,  with  wooded 
tiankfi,  and  grotspi^  «f  small  hiU^  that 
^ftfiroaeii  the  margiiu  A  pany  of  in- 
validfi  under  a  European  commandant 
compose  the  garrUon^  and  a  con ve* 
iiient  bungalow  is  (fro^ided  for  the 
4ise  of  travellers, 

Ongole  wa*  formerly  dependent  on 
the  Cnddapah  principality,  but  was 
:after wards  ineorpo rated  with  Uie  Car- 
natie  below  the  ghauts,  and  subject 
to  the  niibob  of  Arcot,  from  whou), 
ill  1801,  it  was  received  by  the  British 

Sivernment.  In  point  of  fertility 
ngolc  la  inferior  to  Tanjore  and 
several  other  district  but  it  u  ro- 
>markably  rich  in  copper  orei  and 
fields  abundance  of  excel  letrt  salt 
along  the  sea-coast.  The  Coudegama 
^'hich  bounds  it  to  the  norths  and  the 
MusB^,  are  the  chief  streams.  The 
principal  towns  bctiides  Ongole  are 


Hoopoor,  Sydiinpooram^  and  Accam- 
pettah,— {Fii//flr/o«,  PMic  MS,  JJ^- 

Onoae  f  HimavarmJ. — ^A  sea-popt 
town  in  the  province  of  Canarn,  situ* 
ated  in  lat,  14°  16'  N.,  Ion.  75"  32' E. 
This  was  formerly  a  place  of  great 
commerce,  where  Hyder  had  establish- 
ed a  dock-yard  for  bnilding  ships  of 
war,  btit  it  was  totally  demoii&hed 
byTippoo  aft ur  It  was  rocovered  by 
tlie  treaty  of  Manpalore.  Part  of 
the  town  ha«  been  since  rebuilt,  and 
it  now  posM esses  a  c«stom-hon»e. 
The  Portiijjuesc  erected  a  fort  here 
so  early  as  A 1505.  The  lake  of 
On  are  is  of  great  extent,  and,  like 
that  at  Cundapoor,  contains  many 
islandt,  »ome  «f  which  are  cultivatecL 
It  reaches  nearly  to  the  ghauts,  and 
in  the  dry  reason  is  almost  salt ;  bnt 
it  receives  many  small  fresh -water 
strums,  which  during  the  rainy  mon- 
soon become  torrents,  and  rendt?r  the 
whole  fresh*  It  abounds  with  fi«h^ 
which  when  felted  form  a  consider- 
able article  4jf  CO  aim  erce  with  the  m- 
terior* — Buchanan ^  J?rwi"^,  4*c*) 

ONB^Jsr  Isle. — A  small  islet  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  abont  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  circumference,  ntui  about  two 
and  a  half  milefi  difitanl  from  Ba- 
tavia.  The  iimnen»e  naval  arseiral 
and  warehouses  which  the  Dutch  had 
erected  here  were  all  destroyed  by 
tlic  sqaadron  under  Sir  Edward  Pel- 
lew  during  llie  rex  olutionary  war. 

Oocn. — A  town  tn  the  province  of 
Mooltan,  whrre,  according  to  Mr, 
Elphinstone,  the  Indus  receives  the 
Punjnud,  a  river  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  Punjfib  wtrters,  which,  although 
of  a  large  volume,  is  much  inferior  in 
«ize  to  the  Indus  above  the  junction^ 
there  i&  reason^  hovi*ever,  to  believe 
*hat  diirin^  the  dry  season  the  con- 
fluence taketi  place  much  lower  down« 
When  ihe  floods  arc  at  ihcir  height 
the  whole  intervening  space  between 
Ooch  and  the  main  channel  of  the 
Indus  15  one  vast  sheet  of  watnr^ 

The  town  of  Ooch  is  iiituated 
within  the  Bahawulpoor  principality^ 
about  seventy-five  Juiles  fi.  by 
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from  the  city  of  Mooltan  ;  lat.  39^ 
ll'N.,  Ion.  7(y*60'E.  It  has  pro- 
bably  at  some  remote  period  been  of 
greater  importance,  as  its  name  de- 
signates a  peculiar  lan^age  called  the 
Ooch  or  Wucb,  which,  when  exa- 
mined by  the  missionaries,  was  found 
to  contain  (radically)  twentj'-six  of 
the  thirty-two  words  that  compose 
the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Bengalese  and 
Hindostany. — {Elpkimtone,  Mhnon- 
mriti,  jrcO 

OocnnrADROOo  f  Ujayinidurga). 
— strong  hill-fort  in  the  Balaghaut 
ceded  districts,  subdivbion  of  Uar- 
ponelly;  lat.  14°  32^  N.,  Ion.  76^10' 
£•  This  fortress  is  situated  about 
twelve  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Hun- 
l^ur,  and  has  the  appearance  of  great 
strength,  being  of  considerable  height, 
nncQunected  and  abrupt,  especially 
to  the  northward  and  westward,  where 
it  ts  almost  perpendicular. — (Moore ^ 

OoDEEPOoa  f  Udaya  PuraJ,  —  A 
town  in  the  province  of  Gujcrat, 
where  it  is  nearly  surrounded  by  the 
windings  of  the  Oresung  river ;  lat. 
9Sf  I2f  N.,  Ion.  74<^  7'  E.  It  is  built 
on  a  rising  ground,  and  in  181^  con- 
tained about  1,000  houses.  The 
general  road  from  Malwa  passes 
through  this  place,  which  at  the 
above  date  belonged  to  a  petty  raja 
of  the  same  tribe  with  Zalim  Singh 
of  Kot9h.—iMaicolm,  4rc.) 

OoDEYPOoa  f  Udaya  Pura),  —  A 
town  in  the  province  of  Malwa,  for- 
merly of  considerable  consequence, 
as  is  indicated  by  its  extensive  ruins ; 
lat.  23°  b9f  N.,  Ion.  78°  ^  E.  With 
the  territory  attached  it  belongs  to 
Sindia,  and  in  1820  yielded  a  revenue 
of  70,000  rupees  per  annum. — {Mai" 
eoinh  /tc) 

OoDUNPOOR. — A  moderate  sized 
town  in  the  province  of  Delhi,  about 
thirty  miles  NJB.  from  Furrucka- 
bad,  and  about  twelve  from  Shahje- 
hanpoor.  The  frontier  here  between 
the  Oude  and  British  dominions  is 
only  an  ima^ary  line. 

Oomv  fUjjaynU J. --^ A  diBirkt  in 


the  nrovince  of  Malwa,  situated  (o« 
wards  the  south-western  extremity, 
and  containing  the  capitals  of  the 
Sindia  and  HoTcar  femilies.  The  soil 
in  the  vicinity  of  Oojein  and  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  Malwa  pro- 
vince  is  a  black  vegetable  mould, 
which  in  the  rainy  season  becomes 
so  ao(i  that  travel Uns  is  hardly  prac* 
ticable.   When  dry  it  cracks  in  all 
directions,  and  the  fissures  are  so 
wide  and  deep  by  the  road  side  as 
to  make  a  journey  dangerous.  The 
quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  ordinary 
seasons  is  so  considerable,  and  the 
ground  so  retentive  of  moisture,  that 
wells  are  little  used  for  watering  the 
fields ;  but  this  makes  the  sufferings 
of  the  inhabitants  more  severe  if  the 
periodical  rains  fail,  there  being  no 
wells  to  supply  the  deficiency.    It  is 
singular  that  the  vine  in  this  tract 
produces  a  second  crop  of  grapes  in 
the  rainv  season,  but  they  are  acidu- 
lous and  of  an  inferior  quality.  The 
other  fruits  are  the  mangoe,  giiava, 
plantain,  melon,  and  several  varieties 
of  the  orange  and  lime  trees.  In 
the  villages  near  the  city  of  Oojein 
the  bouses  are  entirely  built  of  mud, 
tlie  roofs,  walls,  and  floors  being  all 
of  that  composition,  which  the  in- 
habitants assert  resists  the  heaviest 
rains.    In  1820  the  portion  of  this 
district  belonging  to  Sindia  and  at- 
tached to  the  city  of  Oojein  yielded  a 
revenue  of  near  2,80,000  rupees, 
nearly  half  of  which  was  granted  in 
assignments.  —  (Dr.  IVm.  Hunter, 
Malcolm,  S^c) 

Oojein  (Ujjaytni), — A  town  of 
great  celebrity  in  the  Malwa  pro- 
vince, and  until  the  recent  transfer 
to  Gualior,  the  modern  capital  of  the 
Sindia  Maharattas,  1,698  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  lat.  23°  11'  N., 
Ion.  75°  35'  K.  By  Abul  Fazel,  in 
1582,  it  is  described  as  follows : 
^  Oojein  is  a  lai^e  city  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sopra,  and  held  in  high  vene- 
ration by  the  Hindoos.  It  is  asto- 
nishing that  sometimes  this  river 
flows  with  milk." 

The  city  of  Oojein,  called  in  San- 
scrit Ujjayini  and  Avanti>  boasts  a 
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tiiaal  rciitotc  aiuii[nity.  A  chapter 
in  ttie  Hindoo  mythologiail  poems 
tianied  the  Purauas  is  devoteil  to  the 
description  of  it,  and  it  ia  memioned 
in  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea, 
m  ^'til  m  hy  Ptolemy,  under  ihe 
name  of  Ozene.  It  is  also  consitler- 
etl  by  I J  iitdoo  geographers  as  the  first 
meridian,  and  due  north  of  Lanca^ 
an  imaginary  place  on  the  equator, 
somewhat  S.W.  of  Ceylon,  without 
latitude  or  lofimtudc.  The  modern 
town  h  Eituated  about  a  mlie  to  the 
aouth  of  the  ancient,  which  is  svHd  to 
have  been  overwhelmed  by  a  convul- 
sion of  nature  about  the  time  of  raja 
Vicramadttya,  when  it  wa^  the  ieat 
of  arts,  learning,  and  empire;  but 
Mr,  Fullarton  is  of  opinion  that  no 
appearance,  either  in  the  vicinity  or 
place  itflclt^  indicates  that  any  ssuch 
i-unvulsion  ever  took  place.  In  fact, 
the  mte  of  old  Oojein  presents  the 
mme  irregular  surface,  the  same  un- 
dulating heaps  cf  hrick-co Inured  rub- 
bisli,  intersected  by  ravines,  which 
mark  the  sites*  of  the  other  decayed 
towns  throughout  Hindostan.  The 
depth  aUo  at  which  pillars  and  other 
fragments  of  masonry  have  lieen  oc- 
casionally found,  may  he  snfBcientty 
accounted  for,  from  the  accumula- 
tion of  soil  with  which  the  perishable 
habitations  of  an  Indian  town  are 
continualTy  enveloping  those  that 
have  paaaed  aw*ay,  without  having 
recourse  to  the  Brahminical  fable  of 
a  shower  of  cold  earth,  or  to  any 
jvupernatum!  convulsion^  What  ha^ 
been  called  Rajn  Bhirter^^'s  cave  is  no 
cave  at  all,  but  part  of  an  ancient 
building  of  masonry,  buried  in  part 
under  the  ruins  of  the  old  city,  and 
so  far  become  subterranean,  and  at 
present  the  only  appearance  that 
deserves  tlic  name. 

Connected  with  it,  and  probably 
part  of  the  original  etlifice,  Ttfi  a  sort 
of  elevated  court  or  portico,  with 
several  ancient  columns  still  erect. 
In  the  bank  adjoining  this  to  (he 
northward  there  arc  two  cleared 
apertures  or  doorways.  That  near- 
est the  river  conducts  to  a  suite  of 
four  low  and  narrow  stone  chamber?, 
supj^oricd  hy  massy  pillars  curiously 


carved,  the  floors  nearly  o»  a  lerel 
with  the  present  surface  of  the  soil ; 
and  under  these  is  another  suite  of 
small  low  apartments^  to  which  the 
descent  is  through  an  apperturc  in 
the  pavement,  and  which  are  now 
strictly  subtc^rranean.  It  is  in  this 
part  of  the  building  that  the  fabulous 
passage  leading  to  Benares  and  Hurd- 
war  IS  pointed  out.  The  other  aper- 
ture leads  to  a  sort  of  gallery  about 
three  feet  below  the  present  level  of 
the  ground,  its  roof  supported  on  a 
long  range  of  pillars,  curiously  em- 
bellished with  figures  in  relievo* 

The  modern  town  of  Oojein  is 
of  an  ohiong  j^hape,  was  formerly 
about  six  miles  in  circumference,  and 
the  interior  crowded  with  buildings 
and  population  ;  but  the  latter  have 
been  gradually  diminishing,  many 
having  been  attracted  to  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Indore,  where  Hoi  car 
has  at  length  fixed  his  hitherto  mi- 
gratory court.  Some  of  the  houses 
in  the  principal  streets  exceed  two 
stories  in  height ;  that  inhabited  by 
the  widow  of  Madhajee  Sindia  in 
)  8^  was  of  four  stories,  and  very  im- 
posing i  n  i  ts  a  p  peara  n  cc.  Th  e  \v  oode  n 
fronts  of  many  of  the  principal  build- 
ings are  ehiborately  carved,  the  tile 
roofs  sloped  af^er  the  fashion  of  En- 
rope,  and  the  main  street  paved  with 
a  granite  causeway.  The  most  re- 
markable buildings  are  the  pagodas  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  paUce  {itself  a  poor 
edifice),  and  bordering  on  a  fine  sheet 
of  water  ;  more  especial  I  j  the  temple 
of  Maha  Cali,  with  n^i  portico  of 
many  pillars;  and  those  of  Krishna 
and  Rama  at  Uukpat.  The  most 
striking  scene^  however,  at  Oojein  is 
the  view  from  the  Sipra  of  a  noble 
range  of  ghauts  that  tine  its  banks, 
with  the  gardeus  containing  the  che^ 
teries  of  the  Sindia  family,  intermin- 
gled with  cupola  pavilions,  old  trees, 
Hindoo  temtdes,  and  tomh^  of  Maho^ 
tuedan  saints.  Some  of  the  chcteries 
are  really  fine  monumental  struc- 
tures* In  a  temple  dedicated  to  Ma- 
hade  va,  adjoining  the  mairsoleum  of 
one  of  Madhajee  Sindia's  wives.  There 
U  a  large  white  marble  statue  of  Hivn's 
bull  Nundi,  with  iti  nvoulh  resting  on 
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ft  basket  of  fruit  supported  on  a  lin- 
gttin,  imd  lield  up  by  two  figures  in 
the  habit  of  fakeers*  which  for  iHi^ 
country  b  certainly  an  extraordinary 
piece  of  sculpture-  8iodift'a  pahitc 
la  a  pile  of  building  no  way  mniark- 
able,  but  in  ks  vicinity  are  tlie  i  enmins 
of  an  anctcnt  gatcwa}^,  called  ll^c 
C  bo  w  bees  DerwiHteli  Cor  tw«iity-foiir 
doora),  reputed  to  be  nearly  coeval 
with  the  time  of  Vicriimiidityn,  ^et 
differing  Utile  in  its  style  from  liijmlar 
btuklinga  of  the  |iresent  da^v  Ttte 
afitrononrical  obiiervatory  built  here 
bv  raja  Jeysingb  standn  without  tiie 
city  on  the  soutb-weBt,  and  iv  a  mticb 
inferior  structure  to  his  other  cstft- 
btisbmeat  in  Upper  Hindostaji,  and 
fiaa  long  been  consigned  to  neglect 
and  decay. 

Until  the  recent  trander  of  the 
aeat  of  govern  meat  to  Gualiori  Oo- 
jeiu  was  reckoned  the  capital  of 
Sindia's  dominions^  and  i&  Rtill  the  re^ 
sidence  of  some  of  the  most  distm- 
cuished  individiiala  of  that  prince's 
Sunily ;  but  notwithstanding  its  sei- 
entific  celebrity  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  ever  been  a  place  of  Hindoo 
pilgrimage,  Mabomedans  form  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  popula^ 
tion,  this  being  the  head^quarters 
of  the  Borahs  (Musaulman  pedlars), 
amounting  to  1,^00  families^  diitri* 
bated  in  four  sections,  &epara1ed  by 
strong  gates  from  the  rest  of  the 
city.  Tliey  have  a  moullah,  or  bigh 
priest,  deputed  b)'  their  chief  pontilf^ 
who  resides  at  SuraC*  Oojem,  like 
Indore,  has  always  been  noted  for  a 
profusion  of  ex  eel  lent  fruit,  espcciaify 
grapes  of  whidi  theyhave  two  gather- 
mgs  per  annum  from  the  same  vine,  but 
one  is  acid ul OHM  and  of  an  inferior 
quality.  In  A.D.  18)0  there  were 
two  coco*nut  trees  growing  in  Hana 
Khao^s  garden  which  were  justly 
reckoned  gr<^t  curiosities,  and  pre- 
served with  much  care,  it  being  a 
tree  scarcely  ever  seen  at  such  a 
distance  from  sea-air  and  the  ocean ^ 

Ptolemy  places  Oojein  about  253 
geographical  mile*  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Mahy,  but  the  real  distance 
is  not  more  than  200  miles  Rajas 
oTthb  city  arc  mentioned  by  Ferishta 


so  eiiriy  as  A.D.  JflffB,  an^  ft  wns  fifsf 

conquered  by  the  Mabomcdans  about 
1230,  The  celebrated  raja  Jcysingh 
held  the  city  and  territory  of  Ov'^em 
oftlje  emperor  Mahomed  Shah  ^  but 
It  soon  afterwards  fell  luider  the 
I  tower  of  the  Maharattas,  and  bu*? 
been  pos^ie&sed  for  four  generations 
by  the  Sintlia  family-  Jyapa  Sindia^ 
inc  hrst  of  the  race  on  reeordj  was  & 
servant  to  Bajerow  the  fir  fit  Peshwa^ 
who  delegated  hinv  to  jjereral  iailitary 
commands,  lie  wan  followed  by  his 
mn  Junkojee,  who  waa  tiHirdered 
afler  the  battle  of  Paniput;  and 
Ilia  uncle  Uanojee  sticceecled  to  ki» 
territories.  This  chief  left  two  mm^ 
Kcdarjee  the  father  of  Annnd  Row^ 
the  father  of  Dowlet  Row  S India  ; 
aud  Madbajee  8iiidia,  who  i^upplanted 
eldest  brother  and  seized  the 
throne*  Tliis  last  chief  early  in  life 
lost  a  leg  at  the  battle  of  Paniput^ 
so  fatal  to  (he  Maharattas;  but  not- 
withstanding hb  mutibtion,  be  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  active  inde- 
fatigable coounander,  and  during  hia 
life-lime  completely  controlled  the 
Mabaratta  empire^  By  introilucing 
European  dicipline  among  hiji  troops 
he  subdued  a  considerable  proportion 
of  Hindostan  Proper,  compelled  th<; 
Rajpoot  chiefs  to  pay  tribute,  obtain- 
ed possession  of  Delhi  and  the  Mo- 
gurs  person,  and  brought  his  domi- 
nions into  eontaot  with  those  of  the 
British  nation  under  the  Bengal  pre^ 
stdency.  Having  no  isstM;  but  daugh- 
ters, he  adopted  h'm  nephew  Uowlet 
Row,  who  on  bis  uncle's  decease, 
in  I  J^'^i  succeeded  to  his  hereditary 
possessions  and  conquests,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  son  of  Madbajee* s  own 
daughter.  Ball  a  Bhye  i  which  youth 
was  subsequently  adopted  by  ^wkt 
Row,  but  died  soon  af^er. 

The  whole  course  of  this  chief- 
tain's oj>eratjonSj  from  the  moment 
be  ascended  the  throne,  manifested 
a  systematic  design  of  establishing  an 
ascendancy  in  the  Maharatta  stute  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Peshwa's  authority. 
For  some  succeeding  years  Dowlet 
Row  continued  to  augment  his  do- 
minions by  unceasing  encroachmenta 
on  his  neighbours,  until  1$03>  yihm 
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lie  venUired  to  try  tiis  f^trengtti  with 
the  British,  having  previously  entered 
on  a  hoi^tiLe  confedemcy  with  the 
Nagpoor  mja  md  Jcswunt  Row  Hoi- 
cap,  A  short  and  vigorous  war  of 
onij  four  tiionthi*  duration  ensued, 
in  the  course  of  which  his  armies  ex- 
fienenced  such  ilgnal  def«flta  from 
'Generals  Luke  and  Wcllesley  as 
threatened  the  utter  extinction  of 
his  flovereicnty.  Reduced  to  this 
extremity,  he  agreed  to  a  peoce,  hy 
the  co»dftions  of  which  he  relln- 
t^uished  nearly  all  his  distant  posses- 
sions, amountmg  to  more  than  one- 
hatf  of  his  dominions,  including  Delhi 
and  the  Mogul's  person,  and  sunk 
*lown  to  a  condition  of  very  secon- 
dary importance-  During  this  cam- 
paign the  city  of  Oojein  was  occu- 
pied hy  the  Bombay  army,  but  was 
reftiorcd  on  the  re^establishment  of 
peaca^  While  tlie  above  negocta- 
tionsi  were  going  on  a  curious  in- 
stance of  Maharatta  character  was 
exhttiited,  in  the  perverted  spirit  of 
reluctant  sincerity  with  which  Sin- 
dia's  miniatera,  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  war^  not  only  confeKi^d  the 
existence  of  the  hostile  confederacy 
before  bo  repeatedly  and  strenuously 
denied^  but  actually  called  upon  Bri- 
tish justice  and  good  faith  to  punish 
the  treachery  of  Holcar  for  not  hav- 
ing fulfliled  the  blipulations  of  the 
said  offensive  alliance  against  them- 
selves» 

Notwithstanding  the  heavy  losses 
sustained  during  the  course  of  the 
preceding  war,  Sindia's  possessions 
still  remained  coniiiderable  until  IBll, 
when  the  death  of  Jeswunt  Row 
Holcar,  and  the  never-ending  dis- 
sensions of  the  Rajpoot  states,  once 
more  raiged  him  to  comparative  im- 
portance. But  new  enenries,  partly 
of  his  own  creation^  arose  in  the  very 
heart  of  his  dominions.  These  were 
the  Pindaries,  whom  in  the  beginning 
he  fostered,  as  the  system  placed  at 
his  disposal  a  large  body  of  horse ; 
but  they  soon  outgrew  his  means  of 
control ;  and  latterly,  if  he  had  had 
the  inclination,  he  certainly  had  not 
the  jKiwer  to  suppresfi  them.  In 
additiQD  to  this  hii  country  was  im- 


poverished by  mismanagement,  and 
his  government  in  such  confusion 
that  it  scarcely  deserved  the  name, 
while  hiK  authority  was  almost  con- 
Aned  within  the  walls  of  Gualior, 
where  he  was  in  a  manner  besieged 
hy  his  own  turbulent  and  unpaid 
army.  Iliei  external  polnics  were  not 
lesa  culpable  thnn  his  internal  admi- 
nistration, for  by  inviting  the  Pin* 
daries  to  invade  the  British  domi- 
nion^s  and  by  promoting  the  profli- 
gate intrigues  of  the  Pe*hwa  for  the 
Bubveraion  of  the  British  supremacy, 
he  had  dissolved  the  treaty  of  181)5, 
His  intention  of  making  common 
cause  with  the  first  was  clearly  esta- 
blished by  the  Pindary  chiefs' the  m^ 
selves  ;  Dnd  with  respect  to  the  last 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings  caused  to 
he  delivered  to  him  in  open  court  his 
own  letters,  signed  with  his  own 
hand  and  sealed  with  his  own  private 
teal,  evincing  the  most  hostile  ma- 
chinations against  the  British  govern- 
ment. Nothing  more  was  said  on 
the  delivery  of  these  letters,  except 
that  the  Governor-general  had  no 
de»ire  to  peruse  them,  and  that  hii 
highness  would  perceive  the  seals 
were  unbroken. 

After  HO  complete  a  detection  a 
new  and  more  binding  treaty  became 
necessary,  which  was  accordingly  ar- 
ranged in  1 81 7»  and  the  two  fortresses 
of  Hindia  and  Aiseerghur  retjuired  as 
pledges  for  its  pertormance  during 
the  war.  Being  freed  from  the  re- 
straints of  1805  the  British  govern- 
ment t^came  now  at  liberty  to  form 
engagements  with  the  Rajpoot  states, 
from  which  it  had  been  hitherto  re- 
fltrictedj  all  Sindia's  just  and  lawful 
tributes  being  guaranteed  to  him. 
Notwithstanding^  the  moderation  of 
this  treaty,  Sindia  evaded  the  signing 
of  it  until  the  6th  of  November  1817, 
when  two  powerful  British  armies 
were  on  his  frontier ;  and  the  day  he 
did  affix  his  signature  happened  ta 
be  Calthough  then  unknown  to  him) 
the  very  one  on  which  the  Peshwa 
attacked  Mr.  Blphin atone  and  the 
British  residency  at  Poona,  Had  he 
delayed  twenty-four  hours  longer, 
much  severer  ternps  would  have  been 
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imposed  on  him.    Even  after  its  two  daughters,  married  mto  families 

condiunon,  notwithstanding  the  re-  hostile  to  each  other.   On  the  21st 

cent  alliaDce,  the  British  armies  were  March  18^  Dowlet  Row  Sindia 

conpeUed  to  maintain  the  same  atti-  died,  aged  forty-seven,  when  the  so- 

tnde  as  if  in  dailv  expectations  of  vereigntv  was  assumed  by  his  widow, 

being  attacked.   This  suspicious  line  Baixa  Bhye,  who  soon  afterwards 

of  policy  continued  until  the  battle  adopted  Mookht  Row,  the  son  of  a 

of  Maheidpoor,  when  the  impression  distant  kinsman  of  her  late  husband's, 

made  by  tnat  sudden  annihilation  of  then  eleven  years  of  age,  who  mount- 

Uolcar's  power  became  apparent  in  ed  the  throne  on  the  18th  June  1827, 

the  altered  conduct  of  the  Gualior  under  the  title  of  Maha  Raja  Junko- 

cabinet,  which  at  once  gave  in,  and  jee  Sindia,  having  previously  married 

from  that  epoch  resigned  itself  to  the  widow's  youngest  daughter.  He 

every  arrangement  required  or  sug-  was  plnced  on  the  throne  by  the  re- 


The  dominions  at  present  pos-  the  British  government  fifty  lacks  of 

aesaed  by  Dowlet  Row  Sindia  are  rupees. 

still  considerable,  but  they  are  so      Travelling  distance  from  Calcutta 

nmch  intermixed  with  those  of  petty  to  Oojein  by  Mundlah,  997  niiles ; 

native  chiefs  that  it  is  difficult  to  dis-  from  Bombay  by  Boorhanpoor,  500  ; 

oiminate  them.   In  1818  some  ex-  from  Delhi»  440;  from  Hyderabad, 

changes  of  territory  and  other  ar-  534 ;  from  Nagpoor,  340 ;  and  from 

rangemenU  took  place,  in  which  he  Poona,  442  miles. — {FuUarton^  Hun- 

transferred  to  the  British  government  ter^  Marquis  of  UatttngM^  Prinsep, 

the  fortress  of  Ajmeer,  the  Boondee  Malcolm,  Close,  PtMic  MS,  Docu- 

tribute  and  all  other  claims  on  that  menls,  Renmll,  Feruhta,  WUford,  4^.) 


dostan  did  not  yield  him  more  than  * 
eighty  lacks  of  rupees,  and  he  de-  .  Oonake.— A  small  village  belong- 
rived  little  from  his  possessions  in  >ng  to  the  Guicowar  in  the  province 
Candeish  and  the  Deccan.  From  ^  Gujerat,  situated  about  fifty  miles 
1809  to  1827  tlie  control  of  SindU's  S.E.  from  Surat.  At  this  place  there 
aflatrs  were  mostly  in  the  hands  of  a  »  a  hot  well,  which,  like  other  ex- 
banker  named  Gocul  Paruk  (who  died  traordmary  phenomena  of  nature,  is 
in  the  year  last  mentioned),  necessary  Mcred  by  the  Hindoos,  and  re- 
fer his  financial  abilities;  but  bU  ad-  sorted  to  by  pUgnms  of  that  faith, 
ministration  must  in  other  respects  ^  supplied  by  the  officiatmg 
have  merited  praise,  as  in  1820  the  P"e«^  miraculous  history  of 
acting  resident  at  Gualior  reported  »ts  original  formation  by  Rama  Chan- 
that  in  the  whole  of  Sindia*s  pos-  dra.— (l>nim«oiM/,  4«. 
sessions  in  Malwa  there  was  not  one  Oomchode.-*A  town  in  the  pro- 
predatory  chief  to  be  found,  while  vince  of  Malwa,  thirty-three  miles 
highway  robberies  were  by  no  means  travelling  distance  from  Dewass,  to 
frequent ;  a  change  next  to  miracu-  which  state  it  belongs ;  let.  22^  45' 
lous.  In  1819  Sindia  had  not  any  N.,  Ion.  76^35^  E.  In  1820  it  con- 
legitimate  male  dcdcendants,  but  had  uiucd  300  houses.    The  Yindhya 


sident,  and  shortly  afterwards  lent 
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range  of  mouncuiit  are  within  four 
miles  distance  of  this  town. 

OoNJAaA.^A  large  town  in  the 
province  of  Ajineer,  eight  mileft  S.W. 
from  Rampoora ;  lat  2S°  BV  N.,  Ion. 
76^5^  E.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  partly  of  mud  and  partly  of 
stone.  The  raja  has  a  handsome 
house  within  a  stone  enclosure,  pro- 
tected by  a  ditch.  Bheem  Singh,  the 
reigning  Row  in  1819,  was  a  feuda- 
tory of  Jeypoor,  and  sprung  from 
that  family,  but  has  long  acted  as 
an  independent  prince.  Besides 
Ooniara,  he  possesses  the  strong  for- 
tress of  Nu^ur,  and  a  considerable 
tract  of  country. 

OoNTBRALA. — towu  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Malwa,  pergunnah  of  Gar^ 
rote,  which  in  18;^  contained  300 
houses. 

OoRCHA  ( Arija^a) ,^Kn  ancient 
town  in  the  provmce  of  Allahabad, 
situated  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Bet- 
wa,  about  eight  miles  south  from 
Jhansi;  lat.  25 W  N.,  Ion.  78**  38'  E. 
In  remote  times  this  was  a  city  of 
great  note,  the  raia  of  Oorcha  being 
then  the  head  of  the  Bondelah  tribes, 
from  whom  the  other  inferior  chiefs 
received  the  teeka,  or  token  of  in- 
vestiture. Subsequently  the  seat  of 
government  was  removed  from  Oor- 
cha to  Tehree,  the  dependencies  of 
which  now  compose  the  whole  pos- 
sessions of  the  Bondelah  chief;  but 
the  principalities  of  Jhansi,  Ditteah, 
and  Siropthir,  have  all  emanated  from 
this  the  parent  state.  In  18^1  an 
affray  took  place  near  Tehree,  in  the 
principality  of  Oorcha,  between  the 
subjects  of  the  latter  state  and  a 
battalion  of  Dowlet  Row  Sindta's, 
in  which  the  latter  was  totally  de- 
feated, but  for  which  exploit  the  Bri- 
tish government  was  obliged  to  re- 
primand both  the  raja  and  his  son, 
no  internal  fighting  being  permitted. 
-^Hunter,  Franklin^  Public  MS. 
Documenlif  4*^.) 

OoRUN. — ^A  town  in  the  province 
of  Allahabad,  twenty-five  miles  8.E. 
from  Banda;  lat.  25*  22!  N.,  Ion.  80* 

4yB. 


OoscoTTA.— >A  small  town  in  the 
Mysore  province,  sixteen  miles  N.E. 
from  Bangalore;  lat.  13*»  5'  N.,  Ion. 
77^51'  E.  This  is  a  neat  little  town, 
separated  by  a  valley  from  a  hill-fort. 
Here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Mysore, 
the  small  river  has  been  converted 
into  a  tank,  by  a  lofty  mound  carried 
across  the  valley. 

Oosooa.->A  town  in  the  Mysore 
province,  twenty-five  miles  S.S.E. 
from  Bangalore ;  lat.  12**  -ig'  N.,  Ion. 
77^  52^  E. 

OssoREE  f  Aiuri^  a  female  demonj, 
— A  large  village  in  Mysore,  thirty, 
five  miles  travelling  distance  W.N.W. 
from  Nundydroog.  It  has  a  noble 
reservoir  in  its  vicinity,  connected 
with  the  town  by  an  avenue  of  trees. 
^(Fuliarion,  ^c.) 

OoTRADROOG  f  uttara  durga,  the 
northern  fort  J, — A  town  in  the  My- 
sore  province,  forty-eight  miles  N.E. 
from  Scringapatam ;  lat.  12°  57' N., 
Ion.,  77''  12'  E.  The  rock  of  Ootra- 
droog  forms  the  northern  termina- 
tion of  a  chain  of  hills  that  intersect 
the  table-land  of  Mvsore.  It  is  not 
very  high,  yet  on  the  side  next  the 
pettah  presents  five  distinct  lines  of 
fortifications  rising  one  above  the 
other.  The  walls  of  the  pettah  en- 
close a  tolerable  large  and  well-peo- 
pled village,  situated  on  a  lower 
eminence  distinct  from  the  Droog.— 
iFuUarton,  4-c.) 

OoTRivALooR  fUttaravelur), — A 
town  in  the  Carnatic  province,  fifty- 
two  miles  S.E.  from  Madras :  Int.  12° 
35' N.,  Ion.  1^  4^  E. 

Orai. — A  small  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Agra,  fourteen  miles  S.E. 
from  Jaloun ;  lat.  25°  29'  N.,  Ion. 
79°  2y  E. 

Oreeno. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Allahabad,  twenty  miles  N.N.K. 
from  Ditteah ;  lat.  25°  53'  N.,  Ion. 
78°  37'  E. 


ORISSA. 
fOrde$aJ. 
A  large  province  in  the  Dcccan, 
extending  from  the  eighteenth  to  the 
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twenty-third  degree  of  north  Inti-  difficult ;  tlic  jcaloude^,  however, 

tude.   To  the  north  it  in  bounded  by  a  people  iubaivided  into  petty  and 

Bengal,  OD  the  south  by  the  Godavtry  hostile  communities,  the  obscnce  of 

rivet  ;  to  the  east  it  has  the  buy  of  civilixationj  added  to  the  habitual  in- 

Bengftl ;  and  on  the  west  the  province  dolenec  and  apathy  of  the  nativee,' 

of  Gundwana.  Ordesa  or  Oresa»  the  have  for  fiiariy  years  rendered  it  an- 

peculiar  country  of  the  Or  or  Odra  easy  prey  to  invaders,  and  they  have' 


limits,  hut  in  the  progress  of  migra-  without  a  struggle, 
tion  and  conquest  the  Ooria  nation  With  regard  to  the  population^  the 
carried  their  name  and  language  over  four  great  raster  arc  the  same  here 
m  Tttfit  space  of  territory,  both  on  the  in  name  and  function  as  in  the  other 
seft-shorc  and  among  the  hilb^  in*  portions  of  Hindostan  ;  but  the  nrdi* 
eluding  besides  Orissa  Proper  a  por-  nar^  trades  and  professions  are  sub- 
tion  of  Bengal  and  Telingana.  divided  into  thirty-six  classes  or  pat- 
According  to  the  institutes  of  Ac-  hacks,  all  cither  Sudras  or  an  impure 
her,  Onssa  in  its  greatest  dimensions,  race  named  Snnkara  Venna,  The 
in  A  JX  1582,  was  divided  into  five  proper  genuine  Khetrics  are  supposed 
districts,  vk,  1st,  Jellasir,  compre-  to  be  extinct,  those  who  represent 
heading  Midnapoor  and  the  British  them  under  the  titles  of  Dhir  Uhal, 
possessions  lying  north  and  east  of  Towang,  Mai,  Bhanj^  Ray,  Euwnt, 
the  river  Subunreeka ;  2d.  Buddrtick  ;  and  Khandait,  being  held  by  the 
:id.  Cuttackf  4th.  Culling  (Calinga)  learned  to  be  Sndras.  The' only 
or  Cicacole;  Mh.  Rajamundry,  At  pure  V^dsyas  are  two  classes  of  Ba- 
prescnt  the  principal  modern  t'errito-  niyas,  who  practice  the  trades  of 
rial  subdivisions,  commencing  from  druggists  and  money-changers^  The 
the  north,  are  the  following  fbut  be-  wild  tribes  of  the  hills  are  nameU 
sides  the  province,  it  includes  many  Coles,  Khands,  and  Sours,  by  the 
other  petty  states  and  large  zemin-  Oreas,  in  Sancrit,  Pulinda. 
darics) :— 1st*  Singbhoom ;  2d.  Kun-  The  Oorea  nation  arc  justly  de- 
jenr;  3d,  Mohurbunge ;  4th  Bala^  scribed  by  Abu!  Fazel  as  effemitiate. 
sore;  5th*  Cuttack ;  6th.  Khoordah.  They  are  likewise  so  dull  and  stupid 
The  modern  extent  of  the  Orissa  that  in  all  ages,  and  under  all  go- 
province  may  he  roughly  estimated  vernments,  since  the  downfal  of  the 
at  400  miles  in  length,  by  about  Orissan  monarchy^  the  principal  offi- 
scventy  the  average  breadth  ;  but  cial  employments  have  been  always 
Orissa  Proper  has  much  more  limit-  engrossed  by  foreigners :  Bengatese 
ed  dimensions,  and  may  be  con  si-  from  the  north,  and  Telingas  from 
dered  wholly  comprehended  in  the  the  south*  The  cultivating  classes, 
British  district  of  Cuttack,  to  which,  however,  are  industriouSj  although 
and  the  other  heads  respectively,  the  they  work  without  spirit  and  intellj- 


Jrom  the  sea  remains  in  a  very  savage  furnish  aisp  tlie  class  of  servants 

state,  being  composed  of  rugged  hills,  known  in  Calcutta  as  balasorewbear- 

un inhabited  jungles,  and  deep  water-  ers,  in  whom  honesty  and  fidelity 

4;our&es,  surrounded  by  pathless  de-  (according  to  their  own  notions  of 

flcrts,  forests,  or  vallies,  and  pervaded  these  virtues)  are  conspicuous-  The 

hy  a  pestilential  atmosphere.  It  forms  inhabitants  of  the  hills  and  jungles 

^  national  barrier  to  the  maritime  dis-  are  more  shy,  sullen,  inhospitable 

tricts,  being  only  traversed  during  the  and  uncivilized,  and  their  chiefs  are 

driest  season  by  the  Lumballies  or  in-  grostly  stupid,  debauch  ed,  tyranni- 


the  west,  nnd  the  ocean  to  the  east,  superstition* 

the  defence  of  Orissa  does  cat  appear      The  languid  of  the  Or  or  Odra 
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nation  u  a  tohrMv  pure  diutect  of 
the  SBiiAcrit,  closely  resembling  I  he 
Bei^i^,  and  remote  from  any  nffi* 
nky  to  the  Telinga.  On  the  west 
the  Ooria  md  Gond  langnagts  pass 
into  each  other;  bnt  the  OKb  still 
prevaib  at  Barwa,  foriy-five  miles 
Houth  of  Ganmm,  on  the  low  lands, 
nnd  aniong  the  lulls  an  fiir  as  Kime- 
dj^heyond  wluch  the  Ttlinga  predo- 
mituitef.  In  the  interior  niouiUainSp 
however,  from  Goomsur  to  Pidcon- 
dah,  Bnstah,  and  Jcy poor,  the  Odrti 
li  u^ed  by  a  great  majority  of  the 
mhtthttants. 

The  Pykes,  or  landed  militia,  com- 
Uinc  witli  the  greatest  barharisin,  and 
the  Mind  eat  devotion  to  the  will  of 
their  chiefs,  a  ferocity  and  restleas- 
uess  that  have  always  rendered  ihcm 
a  form  id  obi  e  class  of  the  popnlation  j 
by  Abu  I  Faze  I,  in  they  were 

estimated  at  155,000.  The  Pulinda, 
or  atiU  more  barbarous  mountaineers, 
are  distingti  tithed  as  Colos,  Khands 
and  Bours,  all  quite  di.<^tiact  in  lan- 
guage, features  and  manners  from 
the  Hindoos  of  the  plain and  |)ro- 
bably  the  aborigines  of  the  province 
before  the  arrifai  of  the  Braiuuiaieal 
priesthood* 

The  Coles  are  subdivided  into 
thirteen  tribes p  Their  proper  coun- 
try b  said  to  be  Colaut  Des,  which 
tne  nativea  describe  as  a  hilly  tract 
lying  somewhere  between  Mohar- 
buoge,  Singbhoom,  Jynt,  Bonye, 
Keunjeiti,  and  Didbhoora,  from 
m  hence  they  have  encroached  on 
and  penetrated  the  adjacent  territo- 
ries. They  are  a  hardy  athletic 
race,  black  and  ill-looking,  ignoranf, 
and  savage^  yet  their  houses  are 
wholly  buiit  of  wood,  and  they 
carry  on  a  regular  and  extensive 
cultivation.  This  people  admit  none 
of  the  Hindoo  deities,  and  seem 
scarcely  to  have  any  t^ytileni  of  reli- 
gious beliefj  but  they  venerate  the 
sahajna  tree  (the  hyperemthera  wo^ 
runga)j  paddy,  njustard-seed,  oil,  and 
the  dog,  and  they  strike  a  bargain 
or  conclude  a  paciiication  by  break- 
ing a  straw  (stipula),  which  act  rati- 
fies the  compact.  The  Coles  are 
ei.treinely  fond  of  fermented  Hquor:^, 


and  eat  all  kinds  of  flesh  and  grain, 
as  also  various  roots  that  grow  spon- 
taneously tn  the  jungles.  The  flesh 
of  the  hog  is  universally  priced.  They 
are  governed  chiefly  by  numerous 
petty  Sirdars,  or  heads  uf  villagc^^ 
called  niankies  and  mnndas;  but  m 
some  cases  pay  tribute  nim  to  the 
hilUzenuudars  whose  countrtes  they 
inhsbit. 

The  Khonds  probohly  dilfer  little, 
if  at  all,  fron»  the  Gonds*  The 
Sours  are  tbund  chiefly  in  the  jungles 
of  Khoordal^  and  in  the  woods  thai 
skirt  t  he  bofie  of  the  hills.  They  are 
in  general  a  harmless  race,  but  so  en- 
tirely de&titule  of  moral  sen^e,  that 
they  will  as  readily  and  unscrupu- 
lously deprive  a  human  being  of  life 
a^  any  bca«t  of  the  forest,  at  the 
cirder  of  a  chief  or  for  the  most 
trilling  remuneration ;  and  the  quan* 
tity  of  blood  they  shed  during  the 
insurrection  is  almost  incredible. 
They  are  distingniahcd  from  the 
Oorias  by  their  low  stature,  meati 
appearance,  and  jet  black  colour, 
and  by  a  wood  aie  which  they  al- 
ways cariy  in  their  hands.  Their 
language  is  scarcely  intelligible  to 
the  Oorias,  and  they  worship  stumps 
of  trees,  block »  of  stone,  and  clefts 
of  rocks,  suggenting  impure  ideas. 
Some  are  iix&a  in  small  villo^  com- 
munities, others  lead  a  migratory 
life,  clearing  annualty  spots  of  jun- 
gle, where  tney  erect  huts,  and  sow 
diCerent  kind^  of  millet,  but  they  eat 
likewise  almost  every  kind  of  food, 
animal  or  vegctaUlep  roots,  seeds,  and 
fruits. 

The  earlier  native  histories  of 
Ori3sa  are  fabulous  legendary  tales, 
copied  from  the  Pur  anas,  and  ren- 
dered plausible  by  a  mixture  of  local 
tradition.  About  A.D*  473,  when 
the  family  of  Kesari  mounted  the 
throne,  the  annals  approach  authen- 
ticity, before  that  they  were  a  tissue 
of  falsehoods,  contradictions,  incon^ 
iistencies,  and  anachronisms.  Raja 
Anang  Bheem  Deo,  of  ^the  Ganga 
Van^a  line,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Orissa  A.B.  1174.  He  erected  the 
great  temple  at  Juggernauth,  anii 
measured  the  ^hole  of  the  lAnds 
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within  his  ckwitnions.  In  A.b.  1558,  jungles  with  winged  vermin.  The 

Kala  Pahar,  general  of  the  Bengal  chief  rivers  are  the  Godavery,  Maha- 

ibroes,  invaded  the  province  with  an  nuddy,  and  Subunreeka,  besides  in- 

army  of  Afghan  cavalry,  defeated  numerable  streams  of  a  short  course 

Muckund  Deo,  the  raja,  and  finally  and  temporary  duration.  The  princi- 

overthrew  the  independent    sove-  pal  towns  are  Cuttack,  Juggernauth, 

reignl^  of  Orissa.     The  Afghans  and  Balasore.—( 5/ir/i«g,  Richardson, 

were  in  their  turn  attacked  and  sub-  J,  OratU,  ^  c.) 

diied  by  Khan  Jehan,  Acber's  gene-  Ossahbit.— A  town  in  the  prc- 

riil.in  1578,  and  Onssa  annexed  to  yince  of  Delhi,  district  of  Bareilv, 

the  Mogul  empire.    In  1582  Todur  forty  miles  south  by  west  from  the 

Mull,  the  celebrated  dewan  of  the  town  of  Bareily;  lat.  ^  49^  N.,lon, 


try,  and  continued  annual  plundering  A  small  town  in  the  Bengal  portion 

incursions  until  about  1750,  when  of  the  Boglipoor  district,  sixty-two 

a  temporary  arrangement  for  chout  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Moorsheda- 

was  made  fai^Aliverdi  Khan,  then  bad;  lat  24'' 56"  N.,  Ion.  87'' 52" K. 

soubahdar  of  Bengal,  who  finally  There  is  not  any  substance  so  coarse 

transferred  it  to  the  Maharattas  in  as  gravel  either  in  the  dtlta  of  the 

17^   From  this  date  Orissa  expe-  Ganges,  or  nearer  the  sea  than  Ou- 

rienced  such  a  complication  of  mis-  danulla,  which  is  400  miles  distant 

rule,  anarchy,  weakness,  rapacity,  bv  the  windings  of  the  river.  At  this 

and  violence,  as  excites  wonder  how  place  a  rocky  point,  part  of  the  base 

communities  could  keep  together,  or  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  projects 

even  exist  under  so  atrocious  a  ty-  into  the  river.    Besides  an  elegant 

ranny,  and  in  this  condition  it  was  bridge  erected  here  by  the  unfortu- 

found  when  conquered  by  the  British  nate  Sultan  Shuja  (brother  to  Au- 

arms  in  1803 ;  but  the  dominion  of  rengzebe),  this  place  is  noted  for  the 

the  Khoordah  raja  (the  representa-  extensive  lines  constructed  here  by 

tivc  of  its  ancient  monarchs),  was  Cossim  Ali  Khan,  and  forced  by  the 

not  finally  extinguished  until  1804.  troops  under  Major  Adams  in  1764. 

At  present  the  most  fertile  and  These  lines,  in  fact,  could  only  be  of 
best  inhabited  portion  of  this  ex-  use  during  the  rainy  season,  as  be- 
tensive  region  is  under  the  jurisdic-  tween  the  right  flank  and  the  hills 
tion  of  the  Britioh  government,  the  there  is  an  extensive  tract  of  rice 
remainder  possessed  by  tributary  ground.  The  whole  is  now  a  com- 
zemindars  called  ghuijauts  or  hill-  plete  ruin,  and  very  few  traces  re- 
chiefs,  who  mostly  pay  a  fixed  rent,  main  of  the  approaches  made  by  the 
and  are  under  British  protection,  so  assailants,  where  they  were  stormed 
fiir  as  refers  to  their  external  rela-  hy  Major  Adams,  and  during  the 
tions;  but  some  few  are  also  directly  rainy  season,  when  they  were  thought 
amenable  to  the  European  courts  of  impregnable ;  but  in  reality  they 
justice.  For  a  description  of  the  ^^re  of  no  strength  at  any  time, 
British  portion  the  reader  is  referred  end  only  served  to  make  the  garrison 
to  the  district  of  Cuttack.  A  large  think  them  secure  from  attack,  when 
proportion  of  the  tributary  part  of  the  fact  was  exactly  the  reverse. — 
Orissa  is  a  barren  unhealthy  tract,  (<^«  Buchanan^  Rcnneil,  Hodga,  4^cJ) 

infested  by  wild  beasts,  and  unpro-   

ductive  to  the  cultivator.  The  rivers  OUDE. 

and  waters  swarm  with  fish,  aquatic  (AyodhyaJ 

reptiles,  and  alligators,  the  plains  and  .   This  is  one  of  the  smallest  pro- 


empire,  visited  the  province,  and  su- 
permtended  the  introduction  of  his 
own  land-revenae  system. 
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vlfictt  of  HmJojtlan  Praper^  and  is 
situated  principally  between  the 
twenn-sixth  and  twenty -eighth  de- 
grees of  north  latitude.  To  ihe  north 
it  iJi  boimded  by  variou^i  petty  districta 
tributary  to  Nepali  I,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a.  range  of  hilla  atid  fo- 
rests ;  to  the  sooth  by  Allahabad  ;  on 
the  cast  it  has  Baltar,  and  on  the  we$t 
Delhi  and  Agra.  In  length  it  may 
be  estiTUDted  at  STjO  mites,  by  100 
the  average  breudtb.  The  whole 
surface  of  this  proviivce  is  levclj  and 
extremely  well  watered  bv  (firge  rt* 
vers  ar  eupious  streams  wljich  inter- 
sect the  country,  flowing  alt  nearly 
in  n  south-caMt  direction.  When 
properly  cnlttvaled  the  land  is  ex- 
tremely productive,  yielding  crops  of 
whcnt,  barley,  rice,  and  other  grains; 
siigancj^ne,  indigo,  popj^ies  for  opium, 
and  all  the  richest  an  teles  raised  in 
India.  The  air  and  climate  are  suited  to 
the  spontaneous  gcncrntiou  of  nitre, 
from  the  bHne  of  which  an  impure 
ct binary  salt  is  procured  by  evapora- 
tion«  hBph  lazuli  is  also  a  minerul 
production  of  Oude.  The  modern 
subdivisions  arc  the  same  as  the  an- 
cient, detaded  hy  Abul  Fazel  in  A,D. 
15H2.  Of  these  Luck  now,  Fyzabad, 
Khyrabad,  Bantitche,  with  a  section 
of  Matiicpoor,  compose  the  king  of 
Oude*s  reserved  dominion.^  while 
the  district  of  Gorucpoor  belongs  to 
his  Bfitihh  allies.  The  principaJ  ri- 
vers arc  the  Oan^es^  which  bound  it 
to  the  west;  the  Coggra,  and  the 
Goomty ;  the  chief  towns  are  Luck- 
now,  Fyzabad,  Oude,  Khyrabad,  Ba- 
raitche,  and  Tan  da. 

The  Hindoo  inhabitants  of  Oude, 
Benures,  and  the  Doab  of  the  Agra 
province,  are  a  very  superior  race, 
both  in  their  bodily  httength  and 
mental  faculties,  to  those  of  Bengal 
and  the  distriet^i  south  of  Catcutta, 
although  the  latter  have  fuW^  as  much 
n  en  ten  ess,  and  more  cunnmg^  The 
Rajpoots  or  military  class  here  ge- 
nerally eneeed  Europeans  in  stature, 
have  robust  frames,  and  are  p<issessed 
of  many  valuable  qualities  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view.  From  the  long 
predominance  of  the  Mahomed  a  ns  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  inha- 


bitants iirofess  I  hat  reli^Mon,  at  id 
from  both  persuasions  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  Company's  best  sepoys  arc 
procured.  Their  niartial  habits  were 
kept  on  the  atert,  for  until  the  super- 
vision of  Oude  was  assumed  by  the 
British  government  the  whole  region 
wan  in  a  state  of  political  annrehy. 
Every  individual  travelled  with  the 
prospect  of  having  to  defend  himnelf 
against  robbers^  or  of  exercising  that 
vocation  himself,  for  both  of  which 
events  he  was  provided.  The  pea- 
santry sowed  and  reaped  with  their 
swortls  and  spears^  ready  for  defence 
or  plunder,  as  the  occasion  offered; 
and  the  rents  were  collected  by  an 
irregular  twmditti,  under  the  ^ei>o- 
mi nation  of  an  army,  which  dcva^i- 
taled  the  country  it  pretended  to 
protect, 

Oude  is  much  celebrated  In  Hin^ 
doo  history  as  the  kingdom  of  T>nsa- 
ratha,  the  father  of  the  great  Rama, 
who  extended  his  empire  to  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  whicSi  he  also  sub- 
di^pd*  At  an  early  pertcHj  after  the 
firift  invasion  it  was  subdued  by  the 
Mahomedans,  and  remained,  vvith 
ditfereat  vicissitudes,  attached  to  the 
throne  of  Delhi,  untd  the  dissolution 
of  the  Mogitl  empire  after  the  death 
of  Anrengzebe,  The  first  ance*ptor 
upon  record  of  the  reigning  family 
was  Saadct  Khan^  a  native  of  Hisha- 
poor,  in  Khorasan,  who  was  ap- 
pointed sou  bah  da  r  of  Oude  during 
tihe  reign  of  Mahomed  Shah*  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Sefdar 
Jun*»t  who  died  in  A,D*  175{>i  when 
the  throne  was  ascended  by  his  son 
Shnja  ud  Dow  tab,  who  reigned  un- 
til \77o.  On  his  decease  his  son, 
Asoph  ud  Dowltih,  became  his  suc- 
cessor, and  reigned  until  17^*7*  w  hen 
the  dignity  was  for  a  short  time 
usurped  by  a  spurious  son  named 
Vizier  AH,  whose  illegrtrmucy  being 
discovered,  he  was  dethroned  by 
Lord  Teign  mouth,  and  the  govern- 
ment confided  to  Saadet  Ali^  the  late 
nabobs  brother,  wlio  was  proclnimcd 
vizier  of  Hindostan  and  nabob  of 
Oude  the^lst  Jantiary  1798. 

In  A.D,  \7'J^  'he  dominions  of 
Oude  occupied  all  the  flat  country 


King  on  both  sltles  tltC  Ganges 
(with  the  exception  of  R  am  poor) 
between  tit  at  river  and  t]ie  northern 
mountains  ;  ns  nlso  the  principal  por* 
lion  of  the  ftirtile  tract  between  the 
|j angcfi  luul  Jumna  nnmeJ  the  Doab, 
lo  within  forty  mile.-*  of  Delhi*  Ever 
since  the  pacificattoti  helween  Lord 
Clive  and  ShiijB  ud  Dowlab,  in  1765, 
thii»  territory  had  heen  protected  from 
ex^tcmal  enemies^  its  internal  pence 
preserved,  and  ita  dominions  extend- 
ed by  tbe  ait«i»tancc  ofn  Hrttisb  suIj- 
sidtary  force,  the  expcfise  of  which 
wad  defrayed  by  the  nabobs  of  Oude. 
Bubiequent  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  French  revolution  the  exigence 
«if  the  timea  coni{>encd  a  large  mg* 
mentation  of  this  standing  arm)  ,  and 
the  disbursement!!  increased  propor- 
tionally ;  but  owing  to  the  misma- 
nagement  of  the  nubob's  fmnncinl 
coticerns  an  uncertainty  attended  its 
regular  payment,  although  his  revc- 
nnesj  under  a  proper  administration, 
-were  not  only  equal  to  all  the  neces- 
WBff  eitpenditure,  but  capable,  m  the 
result  verified,  of  realizine  an  enor- 
mous surplus.  By  a  fatality  attend- 
ing the  British  influence  in  Hindos^ 
tan,  it  was  frequently  obliged,  in  con- 
sequence of  remote  treaties,  to  main- 
l:aui  OA  the  tbrone  weak  and  proHi- 
gate  princes^  who  without  that  sup- 
fjort  wouh^  in  tlieoatutvl  progrc»sioa 
«f  events,  have  been  supplanted  by 
«ome  more  able  competitors.  Their 
<dominions  in  the  mean  time  snfTercd 
by  their  vices,  and  their  subjects  were 
abandoned  to  the  rapacity  of  the  un- 
principled associntes  of  ftieir  low 
fil^sures,  who  by  their  cruelty  and 
extortion  depopulated  the  country, 
3ind  drove  the  inhahitanta  to  a  fjtate 
of  deBperatiou,  Tltesc  observation!] 
more  especial Ijr  applied  to  the  Oude 
territories  d urine  the  long  reign  of 
Asoph  ud  Dow  I  ah,  and  as  an  oppor- 
tunity now  occurred,  the  member  a  of 
the  Bengal  presidency  deemed  it  a 
duty  imposed  on  them  to  endeavour 
to  procure  for  the  natives  a  better 
^Btem  of  government,  and  at  the 
same  time  remove  the  uncertninty 
which  attended  the  payment  of  the 
subsidiary  force. 


In  1807  uti  extraordinary  intrigue 
was  discovered,  in  which  Saadet  Ali's 
second  brother,  commonly  tidied 
Mlrz^  JuTigly,  was  implicated,  which 
terminated  in  his  removal  from  Luck- 
now  to  Paina.  In  l^OS  the  cele- 
brated eunucb  Almas  Ali  Khan  died, 
on  which  event  his  wealth,  which  was 
conEiiderable,  was  claimed  both  by 
the  Bhow  Begum  (the  nabob's  mo- 
ther) and  by  the  nabob.  The  first 
grounded  her  pretensions  on  the  cir- 
cumsitance  of  Almas  Ali  having  been 
her  servant ;  while  the  latter  asserted 
that  all  the  property  having  Iwen  ac- 
quired in  the  service  of  the  Qude 
sovereignty,  and  from  the  resources 
of  the  country,  the  reigning  prince 
was  the  legitimate  heir  of  a  person 
who  could  have  no  natural  ones,  and 
in  this  view  of  the  subject  be  was 
supported  by  the  Suprejne  Govern- 
ment, Rcsiides  this,  many  other  petty 
and  vexatious  disputes  arose  between 
the  two  bejjums  and  the  nabob,  who 
always  evinced  a  strong  disindinatioit 
to  employ  British  troops  in  auppreiis* 
tng  the  disturbanees  that  occasionally 
broke  out  In  the  jagbires  of  the  Bhow 
B^m,  the  younger  fiegum,  and 
other  persons  under  the  direct  pro- 
tection of  the  British  government ; 
indeed  he  seemed  to  have  no  de!iire 
that  they  should  be  suppressed  by 
*ny  mean&.  According  to  the  coo- 
struction  of  gubaistlng  treaties,  it  did 
«ot  appear  that  any  other  measures 
on  the  part  of  that  government  were 
admissible  bej'ond  those  of  rem  on- 
strancej  Jind  the  resident  was  directed 
to  endeavoijr  to  -convince  bis  excel- 
lency of  the  impolicy,  as  well  as  in- 
justice, of  cmjfltenancittg  disturbance* 
within  the  lands  of  his  jaghiredars^ 
and  the  danger  to  which  the  general 
tram|uillity  of  his  country  would  be 
exposed,  not  to  mention  the  injury 
bis  own  reputation  wouU  sustain  by 
tolerating  insurrection  within  the  li- 
mits of  his  own  dominions. 

Such,  exclusive  of  jsotuc  petty  in- 
surrection!* of  zemindars,  were  the 
principal  causes  of  internal  irritation. 
With  his  powerful  allies  of  Bengal,  va- 
rious collisions  of  interest  and  autho- 
rity took  place,  for  the  British  func- 
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tionarles  <in  his  frontier,  after  several  afterw&rds  retraeietl  it ;  ant)  as  no 
years*  experience^  fbuud  that  all  their  ho{>e9  of  etuccc&s  could  be  entertained 
applieation*  to  the  nabob  for  the  from  any  further  endeavours,  short 
apprehension  of  ofenderci  who  had  of  eompulaion,  the  further  proseeu' 
sought  refuge  within  his  cerritoriea,  tioii  of  the  original  arrangement  was 
almost  tnvanably  failed  of  f;uc<?ess,  desii^ted  from^  and  aJJ  attempts  at  a 
Although  on  these  occasions  this  po-  tuodifi cation  were  put  an  end  to  by 
tentate  issued  strict  orders  to  his  offi-  his  unexpected  death, 
cersjlhey  were  either  mere  matters  of  In  1801  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by 
form,  or  so  considered  by  tbe  persons  the  conditions  of  which  certain  di»- 
to  whom  they  were  addressed-  Of  tricts  yielding  a  gross  annual  revenue 
these  tw*o  conclusions  the  latter  of  li35^S3,S74  rupees,  were  eeded  to 
Beemed  the  most  probable,  as  it  would  the  British  government,  in  coninintn- 
have  greatly  derogated  from  his  ex-  tion  of  subsidy  and  of  every  other 
cellency^s  chariicter  to  have  supposed  clnim  whatever.  It  wns  further  sti- 
bim  indifferent  to  the  bringing  of  pulated^  that  until  the  formation  of  a 
public  offenders  to  justice,  or  that  commercial  treaty,  mutuatlybenejiciQl, 
the  orders  issued  by  him  on  such  the  navigation  of  the  Ganges  and  of 
occasions  were  not  intended  to  be  all  the  other  boundary  rivers  of  the 
authoritative.  Yet,  when  the  feeble  two  states  should  remain  free  and 
and  inefficient  system  of  all  native  uninterrupted.  VVhen  these  arninge- 
administration  is  considered,  it  might  mcnts  were  concluded,  Saadet  Ali 
reasonably  be  doubted  whether  he  in  as<»umcd  the  uncontrolled  managc- 
reality  posses setl  a  degree  of  control  ment  of  hi^i  reserved  territorieSj  and 
over  his  officers  sufficient  to  enforce  being  a  man  of  Abilities  greatly  supe- 
their  obedience,  especially  as  the  rior  to  the  generality  of  native  princes, 
granting  of  an  asylum  within  juris-  and  habitually  disposed  to  business,  he 
dictions  to  offenders  constituted  a  retained  the  conducting  of  the  affairs 
regular  source  of  their  profits,  of  government  under  his  own  imme^ 

On  some   occasions   the  nabob    diate  direction  until  his  death, 
evinced  a  favourable  disposition,  by       Thin  event  happened  on  the  Hth 

Eermitting  British  troops  to  act  within  July  1814,  when  he  was  suddenly 
ts  territories  for  the  express  purpose  taken  ill,  and  expired  before  medical 
of  apprehending  dcKnquenta;  but  at  assistance  could  be  procured,  supn 
other  times  he  proved  restive,  and  posed  from  apoplexy,  or  the  buriiting 
withheld  his  consent  without  assign-  of  a  blood-veeael.  On  this  emergency 
ing  any  reasoru  The  inconveniences  every  necessary  precaution  was  taken 
resulting  from  this  line  of  conduct,  by  the  resident,  and  the  accession  of 
and  the  obstruction  it  occasioned  to  ihe  nabob  Ghazi  ud  Deen  Hyder  took 
the  due  administration  of  justice  place  without  the  smallest  interrup- 
within  the  British  districts  contiguous  tion  or  disturbance.  He  eonlirnied 
to  those  of  Oude^  were  such,  that  one  all  the  subsisting  treaties ;  acceded 
of  the  first  stipulations  entered  into    with  apparent  alacrity  to  the  adjust- 


Brilish  magistrates  to  pursue  and  with  the  British  government;  and, 

seize  public  offenders  within  the  re-  agreeably  to  the  course  followed  on 

served  dominions  of  Oudc.    The  in-  the  accession  of  his  father,  Saadet 

terior  management  of  Saadet  Ali*s  Ali,  assumed  the  title  of  vizier,  with- 

territortes  was  also  extremely  defec-  out  any  reference  to  the  Mogul  at 

tire,  and  he  was  repeatedly  urged  by  Delhi,    In  1814  and  1815  he  lent  the 

the  Bengal  government  to  adopt  a  line  British  government  two  crores  of  ru- 

of  conduct  more  creditable  to  hini-  pees  at  f^ix  per  cent.^  exhibiting  the 

self,  and  more  consistent  with  the  novel  spectacle  of  a  native  prince  a 

obligations  of  existing  treaties  ;  but  creditor  of  the  British  governm^jut  to 

in  vain,  for  although  at  one  time  he  an  amount  exceeding  two  milliona 

had  given  his  conMUl  to  a  reform,  he  sterling,  and  regularly  receiving  the 


with  his  successor,  authorized  the 
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interest  thereon.  At  a  subsequent 
period  the  transfer  of  the  terriana,  or 
low  country,  acquired  from  the  Ne- 
paulese,  was  made  the  means  of  re- 
deeming one  of  the  crores  borrowed. 

For  almost  half  a  century  the  Bri- 
tish government  had  been  endeavour- 
ing to  prevail  on  the  sovereigns  of 
Oude  to  establish  an  improved  sys- 
tem of  administration,  especially  in 
revenue  matters,  within  their  here- 
ditary dominions,  but  uniformlv  with- 
out success.  The  accession  of  Ghazi 
lid  Deen  held  out  another  opportu- 
nity, and  at  the  recommendation  of 
the  British  government  tehsildars 
(native  collectors),  with  a  commission 
often  per  cent.,  were  appointed,  with 
a  view  of  making  a  triennial  settle- 
ment to  ascertain  the  resources  of  the 
nabob's  dominions,  and  fix  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  a  future  and  perma- 
nent settlement  should  be  made. 
Nazims  (native  judicial  officers)  were 
also  appointed  K>r  the  distribution  of 
justice.  With  these  measures,  how- 
ever, the  nabob  being  very  soon  dis- 
satisfied, he  superseded  them,  and 
promulgated  regulations  of  his  own, 
the  result  of  which  threatened  an  ex- 
traordinary defalcation  of  the  instal- 
ments for  the  approaching  year,  and 
a  recurrence  to  the  system  of  farm- 
ing as  established  in  the  time  of  his 
father.  Since  that  distant  period 
(1814)  to  the  present  day  (18S7)  no- 
thing has  occurred  to  shew  that  any 
improved  revenue  and  judicial  system 
has  been  seriously  contemplated,  far 
less  established.  Recently,  indeed, 
his  majesty  has  admitted  the  expedi- 
ency of  abolishing  the  fanning  sys- 
tem, and  has  expressed  his  willingness 
to  introduce  gradually  the  plan  of 
collecting  the  revenue  through  offi- 
cers immediately  res|K>nsible  to  go- 
vernment for  tne  amount  of  their 
actual  collections,  but  no  overt  act 
towards  the  carrying  of  this  scheme 
into  execution  has  as  yet  taken  place. 
.  Under  an  Indian  prince  the  de- 
partment of  acbar  (intelligence)  is  a 
system  of  espionage,  which  pervaded 
every  district  of  this  country,  as  well 
as  the  court  and  capital,  during  the 
life-time  of  Saadet  Ali,  and  furnished 


daily  grounds  for  the  imprisonment 
of  some  subject  or  servant  with  a 
view  to  confiscation  and  forfeiture. 
The  expense  of  it  is  nearly  equal  to 
an  efficient  police,  and  the  channels 
of  corruption  and  oppression  which 
it  opens,  by  encouraging  false  accusa- 
tions, are  destructive  to  the  morals 
of  the  people  and  of  the  safety  of 
their  property,  as  well  as  of  the  tnie 
interests  of  the  sovereign.  On  the 
accession  of  Ghazi  ud  Deen  the  ac- 
bar establishment  was  abolished,  but 
the  system  is  so  congenial  to  the  ha- 
bits and  principles  of  native  chiefs, 
and  to  the  personal  character  of  the 
reigning  king^  that  he  soon  revived  it. 
At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Bri- 
tish government,  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  he  appointed 
ostensible  ministers  for  the  transac- 
tion of  public  business ;  but  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  after  much  wavering 
and  inconsistency,  the  arrangement 
terminated,  fin»t  in  their  suspension, 
and  afterwards  in  their  dismissal. 
The  inherent  fickleness  of  the  na- 
bob's disposition,  his  ready  and  im- 
plicit belief  in  the  scandalous  reports 
of  his  news-writers,  and  of  the  in- 
triguing persons  around  him,  destroy 
the  confitlence  and  subvert  the  au- 
thority of  his  ministers,  and  preclude 
the  beneficial  exercise  of  any  one 
of  their  fimctions,  so  that  if  one  set 
retire  or  be  dismissed,  a  similar  state 
of  affiurs  within  a  short  period  of 
time  will  be  produced  with  respect 
to  their  successors. 

On  the  9th  of  October  1819  Ghazi 
ud  Deen,  the  reigning  nabob,  re- 
nounced, all  titular  subservience  to 
the  throne  of  Delhi,  assuming  the 
title  of  king  instead  of  vizier  of 
Oude,  and  issuing  at  the  same  time 
a  new  currency,  impressed  with  his 
own  name  and  legend,  but  of  the 
same  weight  and  standard  as  before. 
This  change  was  cheerfully  acquiesced 
in  by  the  British  government,  whose 
interest  it  was  to  detach  the  rich  and 
populous  province  of  Oude  from  all 
subordination  to  the  Mosul  empire, 
or  sympathy  with  the  Mussulman 
cause  generally.  On  this  occasion 
the  ex-nabob  assumed  many  pompouai 
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tiller  lucb  Ofl  ^  king  of  the 
pnd  **  king  conqueror  of  iiifideH" 
hitherto  peculiar  to  tbe  house  of 
TiiJtour,  and  not  at  ail  creditable  to 
liis  fiiAjest)'s  common  setise,  or  com- 
pJiiiieucary  to  hiu  tufidcL  allies.  Wlijle 
the  Marquis  of  llaf>linu!i  wub  Cover- 
nor-geiverai  he  used  to  addrc^^s  that 
nobleiuun  and  the  Britbh  governmunt 
^urntively  a.f  hi!i  uncle,  nnd  tUe  re- 
ply vfos  ttddres^^d  to  the  nubob  as 
uephew  ;  but  &o  much  lamiliarity  ap^ 
p earing  luconsiiitent  with  hi:^  aug^ 
mentation  of  dignity^  requei^teJ 
the  form  might  be  abrogated,  which 
was  done  aceordtugly,  and  he  is  now 
addressed  as  Ghazi  ud  Decn  Jlyder 
Shah  (Padabahi  Oude,  king  of  Oiide). 
Ill  18;^7  he  leut  the  British  govern- 
niciit  a  crore  of  rupees. 

Tbe  reserved  territoriefi  of  Oude 
•ecupy  an  area  of  about  21 ,0W)  square 
milcs^  and  contain  a  population  of 
at  least  three  millions;  but  the  ao- 
vere^nly  too  dependent  oti  tlie 
British  governnient  to  be  regarded  a» 
one  of  the  political  states  of  Hin^ 
dostan.  On  account  of  a  defective 
fiystem  the  revenue  derived  from 
9tich  afi  extent  of  fertile  country  i^ 
very  inferior  to  what  it  might  be  made 
to  produce  under  a  more  enfighlencd 
system  of  toxatton  ;  but  the  income 
of  the  Oude  sovereigns  h  to  be  c^^li- 
niated  rather  negatively  than  posi- 
tively, rather  from  the  absence  of 
taxation  than  the  magnitude  of  tbe 
receipts  j  for  being  relieved  by  their 
alliance  with  the  British  government 
from  all  externnl  alnrms,  and  having 
uo  rands  or  national  debt^  their  ex- 
pemes  are  merely  fiscal  and  personal ; 
and  vvithout  dimlnifihmg  the  splen- 
dour of  his  court  or  the  comfort  of 
hill  style  of  living,  Ghazi  ud  Deeu 
might,  with  the  slightest  attention, 
annually  lay  aside  {mn  was  supposed 
to  have  been  done  by  bis  father, 
Saadet  A!i)  half  a  million  sterling, — 
{PuBlic  AIS.  Doeumeuttt  Marquii  of 
Hattingjt,    Major  Bailiw^  Guthrie^ 

\  OuoE* — The  ancient  capital  of  the 
province  of  Oude,  situated  on  tlie 
south  aide  of  the  Goggra,  seventy- 
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nine  ouka  cast  from  Lncknawj  lat. 
26^  4B'  N.,  Ion.  83°  4'  E.  By  Abul 
Fazel  in  Ibnit  it  b  described  as  foj- 
Jows,  **  Oude  is  one  of  the  lar^gest 
cities  o  f  H  IikI  ostan^  I  n  mneien  t  tim  es 
this  city  is  said  to  have  measured  14Sf 
coss  in  length  and  thirty^tx  coss  in 
breadth.  Upon  iifling  tbe  earth  which 
ii  round  this  city  small  grains  of  gold 
are  Eometinics  found  in  It*  This 
town  is  eitteemed  one  of  the  qiobI 
sacred  places  of  antiquity*^' 

Pilgrims  resort  to  this  vicinity, 
virbere  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Oude,  the  capital  of  the  great 
Rama,  are  still  to  be  seen  ;  but  what* 
ever  may  have  been  its  former  mng-^ 
niBcence  it  now  exhibits  nothing 
byt  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins.  The 
modern  tow'U  extends  a  considerable 
way  along  the  banks  of  the  Goggra,  ad- 
joining Fy^abad,  and  is  tolerably  well 
peopled ;  but  inland  it  is  a  mass  of 
rubbish  and  Jungle,  among  which  arc 
the  reputed  sites  of  temples  dedicate 
ed  to  Rama,  Seeta^  his  wife,  i-aksh- 
man,  his  general,  and  ilunimaun  {a 
large  monkey),  hu  prime  minister. 
The  religious  mendicants  who  per- 
form the  pilgrimage  to  Oude  arc 
chiefly  of  the  Ramata  sect,  who  walk 
round  the  temples  and  idols,  bathe 
in  the  holy  pools,  and  perform  tbe 
customary  ceremonies* 

OL'Di;HiR  (  VditjfaghiriJ. — A  po- 
pulous village,  with  a  fort  and  cy- 
press garden,  in  the  province  of  See- 
der, forty  miles  N.N.W.  from  the 
city  of  Beeder;  lat        IS'  N\,  lorn 

OuLLER  Lake. — A  lake  in  the 
province  of  Cashmere,  adjacent  to 
the  city  of  Cash  mere,  which  in  A.D, 
1582  was  described  by  Abul  Fazel  as 
twenty-eight  cosa  in  circumference 
with  a  palace  in  its  centre  built  by 
sultan  Zeiu  ul  Abdeen.  Its  modern 
dimensions  are  much  leas,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been 
accurately  surveyed  by  any  European. 

OLfM>. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Aurungabadj  division  of  Jooneer, 
about  five  mites  N-W.  from  Poona, 
It  is  rctnarkable  for  the  handsome  Hm- 
doo  tenrple  it  contains,  and  its  fine 
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Iiituation  on  the  MooU  river.— (l^- 

Ouva. — One  of  the  anoient  Can- 
dian  provinces  in  Ceylon,  situated  to 
the  south-east  of  the  town  of  Candy. 
Viewed  from  the  top  of  the  Idalgashe- 
pa  pass,  it  presents  an  extensive  sur- 
face of  green  grass  hills,  walled  round 

5r  lofty  Uue  mountains  free  from  jun- 
e,  exhibiting  in  this  respect  a  re- 
markable contrast  to  the  neighbour- 
ing province  of  Sufiragam.  Lower 
Ouva  is  nearly  flat,  and  in  a  great 
measure  overgrown  with  wood,  and 
uninhabited.  It  is  also  extremely 
unhealthy,  yet  contains  strong  ves- 
tiges of  ancient  cultivation  and  po- 
pulation. 

In  the  dry  season  the  bills  of 
.Up|)er  Ouva  appear  bare,  and  wood 
acarcey  owing  probably  to  a  long  dry 
season,  strong  winds,  and  more  espe> 
icially  to  the  annual  burning  of  the 
grass  by  the  natives.  The  same  ob- 
aervations  apply  to  Boulutgam^,  the 
adjoining  hills  of  Rotmale,  and  to  a 
considerable  portion  of&rther  D'rom- 
\)era.  Upper  Ouva  presents  another 
striking  peculiaritv,  which  is  its  un- 
dulated surface  of  hills  and  valleys, 
equally  rounded  and  smooth,  owing 
probably  to  the  rocks  being  so  nearly 
of  the  same  quality  throughout  as  to 
undergo  a  regular  disintegration  from 
the  action  on  it  of  air  and  water. — 
{Davy, 

OwEBKAiR. — A  fortified  town  in 
the  province  of  — : — captured 
from  the  ex  Peshwa  Bajerow  in  the 
campaign  of  1818. 

OwLA  ^-^ii/fly/.— A  decayed  town 
in  the  |irovince  of  Delhi,  about  six- 
teen miles  N.W.  from  the  town  of 
Bareily,  with  the  Nawaul  Nullah 
stream  on  the  south-western  side. 
On  the  summit  of  an  eminence  is  a 
brick  fort,  erected  about  eighty  years 
ago  by  Alt  Mahomed,  the  founder  of 
the  RohilUih  state,  who  held  his 
court  hf  re.  In  the  environs,  which 
during  the  Oude  government  were 
waste,  are  to.  be  found  the  ruins  of 
pslaces*.  mosques,  and  gardens.— 
(Franklin, 


OwRA. — A  town  in  the  province  of 
Malwa,  situated  on  the  Chumbul  ri- 
ver, in  the  per^nnah  of  Chund- 
wassa ;  lat.  24<»  IJT  N.,  Ion.  7^  W 
£.  In  1820  it  belonged  to  Holcar, 
and  contained  about  400  houses. — 
{Malcolm,  ^e,) 


p. 

Paser  River. — ^A  river  of  North- 
ern Hindostan,  which  runs  within 
the  Himalaya  mountains.  Its  course 
in  lat.  31*^  31'  N.,  Ion.  78*»  18'  E.  is 
from  east  twenty-five  d^rees  south 
to  twenty-five  degrees  to  the  north  of 
west.  The  northern  bases  of  many 
of  the  snowy  peaks  seen  from  Hin- 
dostan are  washed  by  its  waters.— 
{Bodgton,  ic.) 

Paccalungano  fPakalungan).-^ 
A  town  and  district  on  the  north- 
east coast  of  Java,  miles  east 
from  Batavia ;  lat.  6**  52'  S.,  Ion.  1 09** 
40'  E.,  and  forty-ef^ht  miles  west 
from  Samarang.  This  is  the  head- 
quarters of  a  landrost  or  resident,  and 
has  a  numerous  population  of  natives 
and  Chinese.  According  to  a  census 
taken  bv  the  British  government  in 
1815,  the  division  of  Paccalungang 
contained  ah  area  of 607  square  miles, 
and  115,442  inhabitants,  of  which 
number  2,046  were  Chinese. — {Raf^ 
fle$.  Thorn,  Jc) 

Pachete  f  Packer), — ^A  large  ze- 
mindary  in  the  province  of  Bahar,  at 
present  incoqiorated  with  the  Jungle 
JVfahal  district.  In  1784  it  contained 
about  2J70  square  miles  of  surface. 
It  was  formerly  a  frontier  territory  to- 
wards the  western  confines  of  ^ngat, 
and  purposely  left  in  a  jungly  condi- 
tion ;  but  of  late  years  cultivation  has 
been  much  extended,  lind  new  and 
populous  villages  created.  The  prih- 
cipal  towns  are  Ragoonauthpoor,  Ra- 
goonauth  Gunge,,  and  Jaulda,  where 
troops  were  formerly  stationed.  Coal 
of  a  good  quality  has  been  found  on 
this  estate. 

A  few  miserable  huts  is  iRll  that  re^ 
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mama  of  what  was  tJ>e  town  of  Pa- 
cbete;  laL  £3^  N*,  Ion,  biP  W 
E,,  1^  nnles  N.W.  frain  Calcuttn. 
Tlie  fort  is  now  a  wilUerness,  some 
miles  In  extent,  situated  at  the  hiL^e 
of  a  hi«^li  wooded  mountaiiK  It  was 
no  doubt  at  one  period  a  very,  fornu* 
duble  ^troiig4iolJ^  being  surronaded 
by  a  tfebie  lal)yrintb  of  moat;*  and 
mounds.  Ever  since  the  rebellitm 
and  fltijlit  of  the  Pacfietc  rajn^  about 
thirty  years  a«jo,  Pachete  has  been 
deserted  by  his  fiimily,  whiL-h  ni>w 
resides  at  Kitjhengunj^c  in  the  soulh* 
ern  quarter  of  the  zeniindar)\— f  Fai- 
ls ri&n,  Jaa.  GratU^ 

Pa  CHI  TAN. —  A  district  on  the 
south  coast  of  the  inland  of  Java, 
wbidi,  accordins;  to  a  t:ensu^  taken 
by  the  British  froverninent  in  1815, 
contained  ^,(i78  iiihabitantsj.  The 
town  of  Pachitau  stjmds  in  lat 
S.,  Ion.  nr^K,  IIM*  miles 
from  SAmiirm^^.^Rft0e.i,  <^c.) 

pAri£A>fGA. — A  town  on  the  east 
ciiajit  of  the  ^Inlay  peiiijisuiai  situ- 
ated on  a  river  of  the  &ame  name ; 
Jat.  T  TJus  was  formerly  a 

(ikce  of  some  tiote,  init  has  Jong  fal- 
len to  dtcay,  although  aituated  on  a 
deep  fresh-water  ri  ver  capable  of  ad- 
mitting^ at  its  mouth  vesiselH  of  lOU 
tons  burthen*  The  exports  formerly 
were  gold  duat^  tioi  and  ratlanq. — 
{Elmore^  4*^*) 

Padaoaum  ( Padma  grmm), — A 
smalt  and  pooryillage  in  the  |irovii)ce 
offlejapoor,  within  the  reserved  ter- 
ritories of  the  Satara  ruja«  and  about 
thirty-one  miles  travelling  ilL^tance 
N,  by  E.  from  the  town  of  8atara. 
Two  miles  and  a  half  north  of  this 
plflcc  a  great  bridge  formed  'if  wooden 
piles,  supjiorted  on  pierji  of  masonry^ 
and  propped  by  si  oping  beams  against 
the  strength  of  the  current,  has  been 
thrown  across  the  impetuous  aad 
turbid  stream  of  the  Neera  river. — 

Pai>a>jci,  — A  Dntch  settlement  on 
the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  found- 
ed prior  to  164fl,  to  which  several 
Other  factories  are  suboiTeltaM^te ;  laT< 


r  S.,  Ion.  99*  55^  The  towa 
of  Padang  lies  one  nrtle  within  the 
river,  where,  towards  die  nea,  the 
country  is  low,  but  inhind  iriountatn- 
ous»  Si^me  camphor,  benzoin,  and 
pepper,  and  a  considerable  quantitj' 
of  gold  from  tlie  iriierior»  is  collected 
here^  and  sent  to  Butavia^  In  IH^ 
a  wiir  was  going  on  with  the  fanatical 
Pailries  of  the  interior,  from  whom 
aome  territory  wa^  acquired. — {Mar9^ 

Pauano  Mt^v* — A  small  town  in 
the  province  of  Pegu,  from  whence 
a  party  of  sepoys  under  Lientenaut 
Brown  marched  in  across  tli^s 

mountains  over  a  mo^^t  difEcult  and 
almost  inaccessible  rood  toEanvee 
in  Arracan* 

pADSHAFoun. — A  subdivision  of 
Bejapoor,  fsituated  chiefly  near  the 
river  Markunda^  before  tt  joins  ttitt 
Malpufba  at  Gokauk,  Us  grcitm 
lei}gth  is  thirteen  mite^,  but  the  totAi 
contents  of  its  area  do  not  exceed 
1 00  square  miles,  ft  is  considered 
as  forming  part  of  the  ancient  regimi 
of  Kanara,  and  Kanarese  (or  Keoreey 
as  pronounced  by  the  nativeit)  is  the 
prevailing  Ianguai*e,  although  Maha- 
ratCa  l>e  also  understood.  The  hilln 
are  covered  with  brushwooil,  but  no 
tree  of  any  tnagnitude  is  to  be  seen^ 
Numerous  small  perennial  streams 
issue  from  those  bitls,  ami  on  their 
banks  the  villageB  are  built.  These 
aireams  afterwards  fal  1  into  the  Mar^ 
kunda,  thereby  indicating  the  |enera) 
slope  of  th  e  eoi  \  n  try ,  A  t  C  hi  ku  Ide- 
nee,  only  niijc  miles  W.S,W,  from 
PndshafMJor,  nearly  on  the  same  le- 
vel, and  with  scarcely  an  inierveniug 
hill,  it  is  snppo^ied  the  annual  fall  of 
rain  is  almost  three  tiujcs  what  it  U 
Rt  Padi^a^KJOr. 

In  the  total  number  of  inha-^ 
bitants  in  the  Padshapoor  talook 
was  10,443,  or  abont  1&4  persons  to 
the  square  mile.  This  population  is 
of  a  mixed  descnption,  the  most  nu- 
merous class  being  the  Jnngum,  nejtt 
the  common  Maharattas,  then  the 
Brahmins,  Berud*!^  Mahomedans,  and 
a  few  JainsL  The  Jun/^ni  compose 
the  bidk  of  the  cultivating  and  la. 
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bouring  tribe  in  Kjinara.  The  lay 
members  of  this  community,  known 
the  name  of  Lingayets,  are  remark* 
e  for  the  exclusive  worship  of 
Sira,  in  the  form  of  the  lingam,  of 
which  they  always  carry  a  symbol. 
They  also  reject  the  spiritual  control 
of  the  Brahmins  with  signri  of  con- 
tempt and  aversion;  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  gained  much  by  this 
mancipation,  as  they  are  kept  in 
equally  servile  subjection  by  spiritual 
guides  of  their  own  sect. 
^  The  Beruds  form  a  perfectly  dis- 
tinct class  of  society,  corresponding 
in  some  measure  with  the  Bheels  of 
Gojerat,  and  Ramooses  of  the  Poona 
district,  but  not  identical  in  their  caste 
and  habits.  They  present  the  cu- 
rious union  of  notonous  and  profes- 
sional thieving,  with  the  guardianship 
of  the  public  property,  frequently 
performing  both  occupations  at  the 
same  time.  The  village  of  Chikul- 
denee,  near  the  western  hills,  is  en- 
tirely peopled  by  them,  under  a  naik 
of  their  own  tribe,  who,  having  in 
1S20  become  mad,  his  plundering 
avocations  were  exercised  so  vigo- 
rously by  his  wife,  that  the  British 
government  found  it  necessary  totally 
to  suppress  the  Chikiildenee  state. 
Before  this  interference  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  village  copum unities  to 
place  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  a  Berud  naik,  or  chief  of  a  band 
of  robbers,  assigning  to  him  a  piece 
of  land  for  his  guardianship  and  absti- 
nence from  plunder. 

The  Jains  are  now  few  in  number, 
but  their  temples  are  numerous,  and 
distinguished  by  the  superiority  of 
their  sculpture  and  architecture. 
Bears  are  numerous  and  destructive 
to  the  crops,  their  food  being  wholly 
vegetable,  for  though  instances  occur 
of  bears  attacking  a  man,  it  appears 
to  be  always  for  the  purpose  of  chew- 
ing him  all  over,  not  or  actually  de- 
vouring and  swallowing  him.  Lat- 
terly under  the  Maharatta  sway,  re- 
venue from  land,  like  every  other 
species  of  fixed  property,  appears  to 
|iave.  been  of  so  uncertain  a  tenure, 
that  the  land  affordins  it  was  not  a 
siileable  commodity. ^Marskail,  4>c.) 


P^DSMAPooa.— A  considerable  vil- 
lage in  the  province  of  Bejapoor,  si- 
tuated about  twenty-three  miles  tra- 
velling distance  N.E.  by  N.  from  Bel- 

?ium ;  lat.  16*»  17'  N.,  Ion.  74**  6«'E. 
his  place  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
Humcassy  river,  and  is  buUt  of  stone, 
with  a  fort  on  an  eminence  in  the 
midst.'^FMtrton^  4>c.) 

Pagahm. — ^A  town  in  the  kinsdom 
of  Ava,  situated  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Irawady,  120  miles  S.W.  from 
Umerapoora ;  lat.  21''  N.,  Ion.  94^^  40" 
£.  In  remote  times  this  city  was 
the  residence  of  a  long  dynasty  of 
kings,  and  is  still  famous  for  its  nu- 
merous temples,  to  count  which  is 
among  the  proverbial  impossibilities 
of  the  Burmese.  Scarcely  any  thing 
now  remains  of  ancient  Pagahm,  ex- 
cept its  innumerable  mouldering  tem- 
ples and  the  vestiges  of  an  old  brick 
fort,  the  ramparts  of  which  may  still 
be  traced.  When  visited  by  Col. 
Symes  in  1795,  the  bazars  were  well 
provided  with  rice,  pulse,  greens,  gar- 
lick,  onions,  and  fruit,  besides  fresh 
fish,  gnapee,  and  dead  lizards,  which 
last  the  Burmese  account  a  great  de- 
licacy when  well  cooked;  but  the 
markets  did  not  contain  any  butchers* 
meat.  Pagahm  is  said  to  have  been 
the  residence  of  forty-five  successive 
monarchs,  and  abandoned  500  years 
i^^o  in  consequence  of  divine  moni- 
tion. Indeed  its  remains  prove  it  to 
have  been  a  place  of  no  ordinary 
splendour.  Many  of  the  ancient  tem- 
ples here  are  not  solid  at  the  bottom. 
A  well-arched  dome  supports  a  pon- 
derous superstructure,  within  which 
an  image  of  Gaudma  sits  enshrined. 
His  general  posture  is  sitting. on  a 
pedestal,  adorned  with  representa- 
tions of  the  sacred  lotus  leaf.  Even 
after  it  ceased  to  be  the  metropolis, 
Pagahm  was  long  reckoned  the  se- 
cond city  of  the  empire,  but  when 
visited  by  Capt.  Canning  in  1809  pre- 
sented a  strange  scene  of  desolation. 

In  1825  when  captured  by  the  British 
army  under  Sir  Archibald  Campbell 
advancing  on  Ava,  its  condition  was 
not  found  improved,  while  the  sur- 
rounding country  was  covered  with 
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interminable  hen  pi  of  rums  and  rub- 
bish, and  more  resembled  an  enor- 
mous cemetery  than  a  town.  In  the 
iihoeEeigon  temple  were  four  litupen- 
dous  gilt  images  of  Gaud  ma,  fifty  feet 
htgh,  facing  ench  entrance,  weeording 
to  Barme^e  traditions  of  the  remotest 
antiquity,  stnd  built  by  stiperiiatural 
s^ency.  From  hence  to  Avo^  I  he  ca- 
pital, the  country  consists  i>f  cxien- 
swe  plains  of  the  Unesc  land  ^^  iitered 
by  tne  Irawady,  interspersed  with 
evergreen  woods,  while  the  banks 
of  the  river  are  studded  with  villages, 
pagodaii,  temples,  and  monasteries. 

For  sevcrtil  days  march  south  of 
P^gahm  the  British  officers  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  tbe  singu- 
krly  strong  petrifying  property  of  the 
soil  or  air,  in  converting  wood  into 
atone.  Water  did  not  ajipear  to  be 
the  agent,  as  the  most  beautiful  spe^ 
cimens  are  found  in  the  driest  parts^ 
where  almost  ever^v  stone  appears  to 
have  a  ligneous  origin.  Large  trunks 
of  trees,  hrnnches^  and  even  leaves 
are  to  be  found  at  every  step  changed 
into  solid  masses  of  stone,  retaining 
the  different  bues^  and  showing  djs* 
tinctly  the  most  delicate  fibres.  Many 
are  seen  that  have  not  undergone 
complete  transmutation  but  retain 
part  of  their  woody  substance,  but 
still  in  these  the  petrifying  process 
appears  to  be  ^oing  on.  Jn  some 
in  nances  the  pdlars  that  supported 
the  kioums  or  convent??,  were  found 
completely  petrified  at  the  base,  while 
a  little  higher  tbe  change  was  only 
incipient,  and  the  summit  unaltered 
wood,  —  {St^met^  Trant^  Snitdgroitf 
Canning,  ^c.) 

Pakakg. — A  territory  in  the  Ma- 
Jay  peninsula,  which  extends  from 
Sedile,  in  lat.  ^  15' to  Kama- 
nmng,  in  lat.  4""  J 5'  N.  It  yields  tin 
and  gold ;  the  first  to  the  amount  of 
1,000  peculs  annually;  the  last, 
wrought  by  the  Chinese,  about  two 
peeti  Is*  I  a  1 823 1  b  e  to  t  al  po  pula  tion 
was  estimated  at  00,(>00  persons. 
The  Pahang  raja,  is  nominally  no 
more  than  bindara  (treasurer  or  first 
minister)  to  the  suHan  of  J  oh  ore; 
in  reality  quite  independent.    By  the 


carJy  Portuguese  writers  he  16  des- 
cribed m  "King  of  Pan.*'— (Singa- 
poor  Chromcie^  4f^c.) 

PAiKaAPETTAii. — A  small  town  in 
the  northern  Circars,  district  of  Vi- 
za|^a])atam,  situated  on  a  j)lain 
bounded  by  hilU,  within  six  miles  of 
the  sea-coast,  and  about  sixt^^-six 
nules  travelling  distance  S.W.  from 
the  town  of  Vizagapatam,  It  litandfi 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  small  river 
Settiveram,  which  frcpsrates  that 
district  from  Rnjamundryf  and  is 
chiefly  inhabited  by  weavers. — Ful^ 

Paimdea^ — A  zemindary  in  tbe 
province  of  Gundwana,  situated  near 
Omerkuntuc,  the  zemindar  of  which, 
Ajeet  Singh,  bad  been  displaced  about 
1«00,  by  the  Maharotta  soubabdar 
of  Cboteesghur,  but  who  was  restored 
when  the  country  was  acquired  by 
the  British  government  in  1818, — 
( Major  Agiieufg  4^.) 

Pa  IKK  u  AN  01. — A  subdivision  of  the 
British  district  of  Kumaon  in  North- 
ern Hindojitflii,  composed  of  cessions 
from  Ntpaul  in  1815,  and  situated 
between  tbe  thirtieth  and  thirty-first 
degrees  of  north  huitude.  The  sur- 
face i^  eittremely  abrupt  and  moun- 
tainoiiSi  abounding  with  chasms  and 
mountain  streams.  The  high  and 
snowy  peak  of  RnmneCi  viaible  from 
Bnretly,  is  said  to  be  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  this 
ru|n?ed  tract,  wild  hogs,  deerj  bears, 
and  pheasants,  are  found  among  the 
Tuj^uM  range  of  woody  mountains. 
The  forests  contain  fir,  cedar,  pine, 
sycamore,  horse-chestnut,  walnut,  and 
yew-trees*  Some  of  the  cedars  are 
of  enormous  dimension!!  |  instances 
have  occurred  of  trees  measuring 
twenty-seven  feet  in  circumference, 
four  feet  from  the  ground,  with  a 
height  of  180  feet.  Service  trees  are 
also  found  bearing  much  larger  fruit 
than  in  England.  Hemp  grows  to 
tbe  height  of  ten  and  twelve  feet, 
and  when  thinly  8own  with  thick 
stemi,  sending  out  side  branehes,  ei- 
hibtting  a  state  of  luxuriance  rarefy 
seen  elsewhere. 
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In  Ptolnkbandi  there  is  alio  foiind 
a  common  plant  resemUirig  butchers' 
broom,  said  to  be  the  sebburua,  from 
^hich  the  moui^taineers  make  a  pa- 
per, sold  at  Serinagur  and  Almora, 
and  which  from  thence  finds  its  way 
into  Hihdostan,  where  the  native 
bankers  use  it  in  preference  for  their 
bills  of  exchange,  as  the  ink  does  not 
sink  further  into  the  substance  than 
is  ne&ssary  to  retain  the  writing.  It 
lii  also  stronger  than  other  paper, 
and  does  not  readily  absorb  water. 
Birch  ba^k  is  likewise  used  by  the  na- 
tiyes  to  write  on,  and  is  sent  tu  Luck- 
now,  where  it  is  used  for  the  inner 
cotering  of  hookah  snakes. 

Thb  pergunnah  contains  twenty- 
two  vilUigea,  of  which  ten  are  situa- 
ted amonc  the.  snowy  anountains,  and 
•oldy  inhabited  by  Ehooteas.  In 
181S,  nnder  the  Nepaulese,  Fain- 
khandi  was  assessed  at  4,051  Gor- 
kharwpeea,  half  in  money  and  half  in 
merchandize.  In  1816,  after  its 
acquisition  by  the  British,  a  lease 
was  grafted  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  Seannas,  or  headmen,  for  3,500 
Gorkha  rupees,  with  the  usual  agree- 
ment as  to  money  and  merchandize. 
On  the  payment  of  the  first  instal- 
ment at  Seringagur  by  the  Seannas, 
it  was  found  that  for  many  of  the 
articles  giren  there  was  no  sale  what- 
ever, while  of  the  others  the  market 
price  W9S  far  below  the  rates  speci- 
fied in  the  engagement.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  Seannas  were 
directed  in  future  to  pay,  in  lieu  of 
one-half  merchandize,  one-third  of 
its  amount  in  money,  (equivalent  to 
437  Fumickabad  rupees)  the  other 
two^thirds  being  granted  as  a  deduc- 
tion to  compensate  for  a  probable 
loss  on  the  SBle.^{Moorcroft,  Pulh- 
He  MS.  Documents,  4^c,) 

Painoxj^uno. — A  castle  in  Tfbtt, 
which,  from,  its  perpendicular  height 
find  the  insularity  of  its  cliffs,  ap- 
pears impr^able.  I4it*  28®  W  N.,' 
loQ.  9SP  W  E. ;  sev^teen  miles 
fix)mTe8hooLoomboo.  The 
vtfley  of  Jbansu  is  very  extensive, 
and  nas  greatly  the  appearance  of 
having  be^  once  under  water,  the 


bed  of  a  lake.  It  is  populous  and 
well-cultivated,  ami  particularly  fa- 
mous for  the  manufacture  of  woollens 
of  two  colours,  garnet  and  white, 
which  seldom  exceed  half  a  yard  in 
breadth.  They  are  close  woven,  and 
thick  like  frieze,  and  are  very  sofl  to 
the  touch,  the  fleece  of  the  sheep 
being  remarkably  fine.— (Ca;;/.  2W- 
ner,  4-c.) 

Paitan. — A  district  on  the  north- 
east coast  of  Borneo,  containing  a 
bay  and  river  of  the  same  name.  It 
is  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of 
camphor,  and  also  yields  clove-bnrk, 
and  plenty  gf  lisang  (cattle).  The 
bay  IS  very  full  of  shoals,  and  the 
coast  on  both  »des  extremely  foul. 
There  is  a  creek  leading  from  Paitan 
into  a  large  bay,  between  it  and  Mal- 
loodoo  bay,  in  which  are  many  islands 
much  encumbered  with  shoals;  in- 
deed the  islands,  islets,  and  shoals 
in  this  portion  of  the  Eastern  seas 
are  beyond  number.  —  {Dalrymple, 

Pakang. — ^A  mart  in  Northern 
Uindostan,  situated  on  the  frontiers 
ef  Tibet  and  the  Gorkha  province  of 
Chayenpoor ;  lat  27^  56'  N.,  Ion.  86** 
58'  E.  According  to  native  reports 
the  country  here  is  not  very  hilly,but 
its  elevation  is  so  great,  and  the  cold 
in  winter  so  intense  that  it  remains 
uninhabited,  except  during  the  hottest 
of  the  summer  months,  when, it  is 
resorted  to  by  shepherds  and  traders. 
— Buchanan,  4^.) 

Pakaho  Ye. — ^A  town  in  the  Bur- 
mese dominions,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Irawady,  which  is  here 
}JbQO  yards  wide  with  a  moderate 
current. 

PA;Knam  ^pak,' mouth,  nam,  water 
or  river J,^ A  town  in  Siam,  four 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Menam 
(or  Siam)  rivier,  which  is  here  at  least 
three-fouths  of  a  mile  wide,  and  very 
deep,  with  wood-covered  banks. 
This  place  extends  above  two  miles 
along  the  margin  of  the  river,  but 
with  seldom  more  than  two  or  three 
houses  inhmd  from  its  banks.  The 
fort  bere  has  been  ot  late  much  en« 
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Itirgfd,  and  both  side^  of  the  rivec 
fortifit'd  with  batrencs.  The  word 
Paknam  ia  i>f  rretfuent  occurrence  in 
Siam,  apfjarenlty  bignif)  ing  the  luouth 
of  a  river,  nnd  from  hence  ihips  pro- 
ceed iL|}  to  &Hnkc»k,  the  inodern  capi- 
tul  of^itani, — {Finlu^tmi^  (J'c-) 

,  Palactiy  (PdfaiiJ. —  A  town  in 
the  province  of  Coimbntoor,  sixteen 
miles  S.  bj"  E.  froni  the  cnpitul  of  the 
same  name;  Itit.  lO'^SS'  N\,  Jon  7r 
rE,  This  place  in  1800  contained 
a  smrill  temple  and  nbont  300  houses, 
with  a  small  fort  adjncent,  and  from 
this  point  the  streama  run  east  and 
west  to  the  Coromandel  and  Mtilabar 
coasts.  In  the  vicinity  of  Pabchy, 
fn  the  year  above-mentioned,  a  pot 
was  dug  up  contain ing  a  grent  many 
ctnns  of  Augustus  and  TiUtrius* 
They  were  of  two  kinds,  hnt  all  of 
the  «ime  value,  eauli  weigJiing  fifty- 
six  grains. 

Palawcotta  fPftI'mcata).  —  A 
town  in  the  Carnatic  provineej  dis- 
trict of  Tin  neve  M  J,  fifty- seven  miles 
N»N.E,  from  Cnpe  Comorinj  and 
£00  feet  atmve  the  level  of  the  sea; 
lot.  8°  35'  N.,  bn,  7t*°  3r  K 

pALA^iicoTTA.  —  A  town  Iw  the 
Cai'natic  province,  thirty-nine  miles 
S.S.W,  from  Ponthcherry,— hit*  JP 
i>7'N.,  Ion,  7^^''  37'E. 

Palamdw  f PalnmoJ.  —  A  hilly 
and  jungly  zemindar^  in  the  province 
of  Bahar,  and  di?ftricl  of  Ramt^hnr, 
extending  from  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  Ontaree  to  BurwUj  in  Chnta 
Nagpoor,  a  dijitance  of  piixty-five 
miles,  and  formerly  boumieil  by  the 
Maharatta  pergunnuh^  of  Sirgoojah 
a  nd  J  n  sh  poor  i  i »  fj  u  n  d  wan  a .  It  cou- 
tains  many  ghauts  or  passes  of  various 
degrees  of  strength;  but  it  was  ex- 
peri  tneutally  found  they  presented 
no  insurmountable  obsttu-les  to  the 
predatory  incursions  of  the  Pindarics. 
There  are  no  rivers  of  any  magnitude, 
but  many  small  streams  and  rivulets, 
and  the  noil  U  in  many  parts  strongly 
impregnated  with  iron.  The  mimoi^a 
from  which  the  drug  muned  catechu 
or  terra  japonica  is  extracted  abounds 
jn  Pabuuow.   By  the  nattvea  the  tree 


is  named  kheir,  but  the  extract  when 
prepared  kut'h*  Although  the  Iron  is 
nat  usually  considered  an  inhabitant 
of  this  part  of  India,  one  was  shot  by 
the  natives  in  1814  near  the  village  of 
Koondra,  and  the  body  being  taken 
to  the  magistrate  of  Hamubur  was 
recognized  as  that  of  a  lion:  it  may, 
however,  have  been  a  stray  one  from 
the  norths  The  revenne  imposed  on 
the  ra]n  of  Falamow  fur  so  vn^it  an 
extent  of  country  was  onj*iuaIly  only 
li3,lK^  rupees,  yet  in  1805  Raja 
C b oo ram un  Ray,  the  ^eiuiiidur^  was 
rupees  in  arrears,  which  in 
1^14  bad  accumulated  to  ^5,700 
rupees,  owing  to  the  incapacity  of 
the  raja,  and  the  refractory  conduct 
of  bis  jaghiredarti*  This  unforiu- 
naie  pergunnah  wa«  in  consequence 
hroughi  to  the  hammer,  and  being  a 
tVontit  r  station,  w:is  bought  in  by 
government  for  51,000  rupees* 

The  tenures  of  the  jnghiredars  m 
Palamow,  are  rather  of  u  singular 
description,  nnd  are  said  lo  be  coeval 
with  the  cMabli&hmcnt  of  ihe  late 
jsenjindar's  family  thirty  years  ago. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
they  were  all  originnify  removeable 
by  the  raja,  who,  before  the  Britisli 
code,  exercised  the  power  of  life  and 
death  without  restraint,  and  the  re- 
newal of  fiunnutk  or  grants  at  the 
succession  of  Cricb  raja,  implies  the 
discretional  power  to  grant  or  with- 
hold itt  Like  the  rest  of  the  Ram- 
|thur  jurisdiction,  Falamow  is  thinly 
inhabited,  and  on  account  of  the 
irregular  and  rocky  nature  of  ita  sur- 
face, and  want  of  ruivigable  rivei^, 
without  facilities  for  the  prosecution 
of  commerce.  Jn  I8l4  it  did  not 
contain  any  collection  of  houses 
larger  tbiin  an  ordinary  village.*— 
( Piiifiic  MS^  J}ccumcjjtij  iCQUgktedgef 

Pa  LA  MOW. — A  village  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bahar  and  district  of  Ram- 
ghtir  from  which  the  above  ^?emin- 
dury  derives  its  name;  lat.  2,T'50'N., 
Ion.  84^  H'  E.;  135  miles  S.W<  from 
Patna. 

Palamosg. — A  town  of  India 
beyond  the  Ganges,  situated  iti  tlie 
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eountrjr  of  the  Kathi  Shans  fifty 
■lileii  S.E.  from  Munipoor ;  lat.  24^ 
«6'N.,loii.95^20'E. 

Palapetty^ PhalapatiJ, — A  town 
in  the  Carnatic  province,  district  of 
Dindigul,  fifty-two  miles  W.S.W. 
from  Trichinopoly;  lat.  10°  33' N., 
Ion.  78°  4'  E. 

Palaur  Riter  for  mUk  riverJ, — 
This  river  has  its  source  in  the  My- 
sore provinee  among  the  hills  of 
Nundydroog,  not  far  from  the  Pcn- 
naiir^  the  first  flowing  to  the  south, 
the  latter  to  the  north.  The  Palaur, 
after  a  winding  course  of  220  miles, 
fidls  into  the  bay  of  Bengal  near 
Sadras. 

Palawan  Isle. — ^A  large  island  in 
the  Eastern  seas,  extending  between 
the  northern  extremity  of  Borneo, 
with  which  and  the  Philippines  it 
forms  an  extensive  chain  of  islands. 
Its  extreme  length  may  be  estimated 
at  275  miles,  and  the  average  breadth 
about  thirty-two  miles. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  de- 
Bcribed  as  being  low  and  fiat  at  the 
base  of  the  hills.  The  productions 
are  cowries,  wax,  tortoise-shell,  and 
sea-slug,  the  last  in  abundance. 
There  is  also  much  ebony  and  laka- 
wood,  and  it  is  said,  there  are  gold 
mines  and  hot  springs.  The  west 
side  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  a  savage 
people  who  seldom  frequent  the  coast. 
The  greater  part  of  Palawan  was  for- 
merly subject  to  the  Sooloos,  but  it 
is  little  known  to  Europeans. — (Dal- 
rympie, 

Palcote  (Palacala).-^  a  small 
town  or  hamlet  in  the  province  of 
Bahar,  division  of  Chuta  Nagpoor, 
220  miles  W.  by  N.  from  CalcutU; 
lat.      fiS'  N.,  Ion.  84°  40^  E. 

Palehbanq.  —  A  principality  on 
the  south-eastern  coast  of  Sumatra, 
extending  alons  the  river  Moosee, 
which  rises  within  two  days'  journey 
of  Bencoolen,  and  runs  nearly  across 
the  island.  On  the  north  and  east  it  is 
bounded  by  the  straits  of  Banca ;  on 
the  south  by  the  Lampoon  country ; 
on  the  west  and  south-vest  by  ranges 


of  moontaint  which  separate  it  from 
Bencoolen  and  its  dependencies ;  and 
on  the  north-west  its  limits  adjoin 
those  of  the  snltan  of  Jambi.  The  pro* 
vinces  and  their  subdivisions  derive 
their  names  from  the  diffi;rent  rivers 
and  tributary  streamsthat flow  through 
them.  The  most  valuable  district, 
named  Anak  Moosee  from  its  being 
at  the  confluence  of  several  streams 
with  the  Moosee,  is  situated  a  consi- 
derable distance  inland.  The  names 
of  some  other  rivers  and  districts  are 
Mooste,  Lamatane  Ogan,  Rerabang 
Ogan,  Beldida,  and  Kamareeng.  The 
S^sang  branch  of  the  Moosee,  on 
which  Palembang  stands  about  se- 
venty miles  from  the  sea,  is  the  most 
safe,  and  navigable  for  large  ships ; 
but  the  town  b  also  accessible  by 
other  branches.  The  adjacent  tract, 
however,  is  so  low  and  swampy  that 
there  are  scarcely  any  villages  from 
its  mouth  up  to  the  city,  the  country 
bearing  in  many  respects  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Sunderbunds  of 
Bengal. 

The  town  of  Palembang  occupies 
both  sides  of  the  Moosee,  which  is 
here  1,200  feet  in  breadth.  Some  of 
the  houses  are  erected  on  large  rafts, 
anchored  near  the  banks,  while  on 
shore  the  adjacent  houses  being 
raised  on  posts,  are,  during  high  wa- 
ter, insulated.  Behind  these  are  other 
rows  of  houses  built  on  higher  ground. 
The  sultan's  palace  is  a  large  brick 
structure  surrounded  by  a  high  wall, 
and  many  of  the  chiefs,  and  wealthy 
Arabs  and  Chinese  arecommodiously, 
and  for  the  climate,  comfortably 
lodged.  From  one  extreme  to  the 
other  the  town  may  extend  three 
miles  along  each  bank,  and  in  1820 
was  estimated  to  contain  25,000  in- 
habitants. 

The  foreign  trade  is  carried  on 
with  Java,  Malacca,  Penang,  Rhio, 
and  the  coast  of  Borneo,  by  Chinese, 
Arabs,  and  Malays.  Two  large  junks 
arrive  annually  from  China  with  the 
north-west  monsoon  in  January,  and 
depart  with  the  south-east  in  August. 
The  imports  consist  of  English,  Ma- 
dras, and  Bengal  cotton-piece  goods, 
copper,  iron,  steel,  raw  and  manu- 
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fncturcd;  tcntt,  drug^,  Chinese  Eilkft, 
raw  nnil  manufactured;  nankeens, 
eorthen-ware,  mh,  ami  Java  rloth^i. 
Theeiiports  are  pepper  (about  15,000 
peculs),  cotton  (of  two  mnn),  rat- 
tans, bee»*-wmx,  dragon »' -blood,  ben- 
foin, gaiubir,  elephants^-teeth, kayoo- 
jAeker»  »nd  birds'-nests.  As  in  all 
Mnlay-«tfttea,  the  »overeigD  h  b1»o 
the  chief  merchnnf.  The  port  and 
pBlemb^ng  river,  of  al!  Malay  har- 
bours^  have  always  been  considered 
the  safest  and  beat  regulated;  in- 
deed, there  k  .scarcely  another  town 
of  note  within  the  sultan's  domi- 
nions. In  18S0»  from  the  number  of 
men  registered  for  feudal  services,  a 
rough  csttntate  gave  a  population  of 
75,000  scattered  over  the  provinceSf 
to  which  25,000  being  added  for  the 
capitaf,  gave  a  total  of  1 00,000  soub. 

Palembang  holds  the  first  rank 
among  the  native  Malay  states  of 
Surnatra,  and  the  Malay  language 
here  spoken  is  esteemed  a  standard 
of  perfection.  The  present  rulers 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  of  Javanese  derivation ;  but 
Palembang  is  supposed  by  tbe  best 
authorities  to  have  been  the  original 
country  of  the  Malay  race.  In  tbe 
interior  there  is  a  wild  people  named 
Orangkuhu  by  the  Malays,  who  re~ 
fnie  ail  personal  intercourse  with 
the  latter,  yet  manage  to  carry  on  a 
kind  of  trade  by  leaving  articles  on  a 
certain  apot^  beating  a  gong,  and  re- 
tiring, when  the  Malays  ttike  them 
up,  leave  an  equivalent,  and  with- 
draw. Palembang  was  taken  and 
burned  by  the  Dutch  in  A,D, 
In  ]81S  it  was  taken  possession  of 
by  the  British,  but  subsequently  re- 
stored to  the  Dutch,  who  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  natives  in  181S>,  but 
after  several  repulses  reconquered  it 
in  IB22^  —  {Muceiiametf  Mandcn, 

PAiGtJNGE.  —  A  town  (formerly 
fortified)  in  the  province  of  Bahar, 
district  of  Boglipoor.  122  miles  S.E. 
from  Patnaj  lat.  24"  5'  N,,  Ion.  sr* 
15'  E- 

P A  L I G  H A  tr  T . — A  to  w  n  and  diat  ri  c t 
attached  to  tbe  modern  province  of 


Malabar,  sixty-eight  miles  S>E.  from 
Calicut;  lat,  J r 45'  N.,lon.  7fi^WE. 
The  fort  here  was  built  by  Hyder  on 
his  conque!^t  of  Malabar,  in  the  tract 
called  Pttlighaut cherry,  which  then 
belonged  10  the  Shekury  raja,  one  of 
the  petty  chiefs  of  Malfibar.  Round 
the  fort  many  desaa  (estates),  vil- 
la^e.i,  and  bazars,  are  RCMttercd,  con- 
taining altogether  a  considerable  po- 
pulation, but  there  is  very  little  of 
the  appearance  of  a  town.  In  A.D. 
IHOO  this  smalt  distrret  contitineti 
lU<i,500free  inhabitants,  and  lf>,574 
slaves,  total  123,074  persons,  yet  the 
proportion  of  it  occupied  b)'  thick 
fti rests,  and  not  inhabited,  i?  assert- 
ed to  be  considerable.  These  forevfa 
have  a  great  advantage  from  b^ng 
intersected  bjr  several  branches  «f 
the  Panianj  riverj  by  which,  during 
the  rainy  season,  the  timber  may  be 
floflieil  to  the  sea.  About  45,000 
feet  of  teak  ma}-  be  procured  an- 
nually, but  it  can  only  be  done  with 
the  assistance  of  a  large  body  of 
trained  elephants*  —  {F.  Buchanan^ 
4^cO 

PAtirANPona, — A  town,  the  capi- 
tal of  a  Mahomedan  princiimliiy,  in 
the  nortb-we»t  quarter  of  the  Guje- 
rat  province,  within  the  limits  of  the 
Mahy  Kaunta,  situated  about  eighty 
miles  N.  by  W«  from  Ahmedabad  ; 
lat.  24^  1  r'N.,  Ion.  7^  2^*  E,  The 
pcrgunnah  attached  to  this  pJacc  is 
in  the  Mahy  Kaunta  division,  and  in 
1813  was  reckoned  to  contain  130 
viliages,  producing  annually  about 
two  and  a  half  lacks  of  rupees.  The 
boundaries  of  the  disitnct  are  na 
where  more  than  forty  miles  from 
the  capital.  To  the  north  are  the 
lands  of  Kheyraloo  and  Sidpoor,  be- 
longing to  the  Guicowar,  to  which 
there  is  an  open  road.  The  town  of 
Deeta  is  distant  to  the  west  about 
twelve  miles,  and  the  country  be- 
tween them  a  plain.  The  town  of 
D  bun  tee  warn  is  fifteen  miles  distant 
towards  the  north,  and  the  interme^ 
diatc  country  is  level  and  intersected 
by  the  river  Ban  ass.  To  the  north 
of  Dhunteewam  is  SoorcCj  a  per- 
gunnah  of  a  mountainous  surface. 
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The  virage  chinieter  of  the  Coolie  Furaed  Kkaa,  the  jemiKiap,  hiul  died 

i^abitants  througboat  this  tract,  suddenly,  so  that  the  place  was  hsSt 

and  die  great  natural  obstacles  op«  exposecf  to  all  the  contentions  of  a 

poaed  to  the  passage  of  troops  by  diaoiigaaiaed  government  It  became, 

lanipnnii^ir  wqods  ami  narrow  defiles,  consequently,  neicessary  for  the  British 

maeng  rocks  and  hills,  tend  to  re-  government  to  interfere,  and  to  effect 

tiMQ  »e  natives  in  their  present  state  the  entire  expulsion  of  the  Sind^n 

of<aemi-kidependence  and  entire  bar-  faction.   It  yvas  also  of  importance 

barily.  to  allay  the  prevailing  dissensions, 

Tm  Ibrt  of  Palhaapoor,  built  by  and  restrain  a  propensity  to  effect 

BahMkur  Khan,  is  •f  brick  and  mor-  revolutions  common  to  oil  the  petty 

tar,  with  twenty-nine  towers,  mostly  states  of  Hindostan,  and  extremely 


adyeocnt,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  curostances  of  this  petty  state,  .when 

ditoh  twelve  fe^t  deep  and  twenty-  it  was  discovered  that  the  Sindean 

two  broad.   The  ptes  are  defended  garrison  of  Palhanpoor  had  assas- 

1^  iravdiDS,  in  which  there  are  some  sinated  the  Dewan  >^eroze  Khan, 

inali  guns,  two  and  five  pounders,  imprisoned  his  son  and  mother,  and 

Iq  1813.  it  was  reckoned  to  contain  being  for  some  short  time  in  posses- 

6^18<^bou8eB,  which  at  five  to  a  house  sion  of  the  sovereignty,  had  plaoed 


theaituation  of  Palhanpoor  is  of  con-  Cfuicowar  to  interfere  with  the  inter- 

aidendde  importance,  as  it  is  the  out-  nal  jurisdiction  of  the  principality. 

Ifit  to  Rajpootana,  and  borders  on  the  The  immediate  heirs  to  the  suceftsioii 

desert  that  separates  Gujerat  from  were  the  sons  of  Taje  Khan,  lineally 

Sinde  and  Cutch.    The  tribute  paid  desoended  from  the  founder  of  the 

to  the  Guicowar  is  50,000  rupees  per  state,  but  they  were  both  disquali- 

annum.  fied  for  the  exercise  of  authority, 

Gfaizni  Khan,  in  the  reign  of  Ac-  the  elder  by  mental  incapacity,  the 

ber,  first  brought  this  place  into  your^r  t)y  blindness.   The  next  in 

notice,  that  emperor  having  also  as-  propinquity  was  Futteh  Khan,  a  de- 

dmed  him  the  charge  of  various  scendant  of  the  senior  branch  of  the 

emer  places,  such  as  Jalore,  Sanjore  Palhanpoor  family;  but  there  was 

(then  possessed  by  the  Chohan  Raj-  still  another  claimant  in  the  person 

poota) ;  Theraud  {by  the  Vagela  Raj-  of  Shuroshere  Khan,  the  chief  of 

peota) ;  Deesa  (by  the  Cusbatty  Ma-  Deesa,  whose  cause  was  espoused 

Bomedans) ;  and  Bhalmnl,  by  another  by  the  Sindean  garrison,  and  whose 

Rajpoot  tribe.  From  that  period,  un-  pretensions,  according  to  native  ideas, 

der  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  *his  were  better  founded  than  those  of 

(Ohiani Khan's)  descendants  are  said  Futteh  Khan,  the  nephew.   To  re- 

U}'  have  continued-  chiefs  of  Palhan-  concile  these  conflicting  interests, 

p«ar*   In  1808  the  British  govern-  the  former,  who  had  no  son,  was 

ment  -  mediated  a  decennial  settle-  appointed  |;uardian  to  the  latter  (a 

ment'Of  the  tribute  paid  to  the  Gui-  boy),  and  induced  POt  only  to  be- 

eowap,  oiv  the  principal  of  the  settle-  stow  his  daughter  on  him  in  mar- 

nwnt  (effected  by  Colonel  Walker  in  ria^e,  but  also  to  adopt  him  as  bis 

Cattywar,  which-  terms  were  punctu-  hetr  generally,  by  which  all  differ- 

Ully  executed  up  to  1813.  enees  in  this  respect  were  amicably 

-in  ^t  year  information-  was  re-  acHusted. 

eeived  at 'Bombay  that  the  dewan  or  The  expulsion  of  the  Sindean  gar- 

ebief  of  Palhanpoor,  Ferose  Khan,  rison  still  remained,  to  effect  which  a 

hadl)eenas888«natedbgrtheoomnan-  British  detachment  was  ordared  to 

der  ^-tfae  Sindean  garrisoD,  and  that  beaiega  th^  town,  which  wtm,  hcm-^ 
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e¥ef,  lurrcnjeredi  after  avexatioui 
negociBtion,  without  resistances  there* 
by  (>re venting  the  Ifimcntable  conse- 
quences that  wan  id  have  followed 
the  Monning  of  no  poptilau^  a  towDi 
The  Ruhiiequeut  Rrrangemenia  (jra- 
vided  tor  tite  due  ad niinii>t ration  of 
altairB  during  the  ndnoHty  of  Futteh 
Khan,  who  h living  beeii  coE-stituted 
heir  to  f^humbhvre  ICban^  and  of  the 
fortresses  of  Decsa  and  Dhenaiiaa, 
the  Pal han poor  iitatc  was  by  this 
ctinsoUdatioa  rendered  more  re«pect- 
able  in  itself  and  more  efficient  as  a 
tributary 4  Thusi  concluded  an  at- 
tempt to  revolutionize  the  p rinci pal- 
it  j  of  Palhaupoor^  wbicb  escaped  the 
fate  of  many  of  the  petty  chipftsbips 
of  Gujerat;  their  history,  through 
many  generationi,  exhibiting  an  un- 
interrupted scene  of  anarchy  and 
turbulence^  terminating  in  the  es- 
tabUiihiiient  of  the  power  of  mcrce* 
nary  soldiers  with  every  ej^grava- 
tion  of  oppression.  —  {Fubiic  MS^ 

Pali, — A  village  in  Northern  Hin- 
dostan,  which  in  181?*  consisted  of 
fifty  iai^e  houses*  In  this  neighbour* 
hood  CapL  Hod^Tson*s  people  kilJod 
a  pheir,  a  rare  species  of  animal 
which  browses  on  the  short  herbage  at 
ihe  e4ges  of  the  snow,  yet  the  fiesh 
was  coarse,  and  of  a  musky  flavour* 
It  was^  notwithstanding^  greedily  de- 
voured by  the  Gorkha  sepoys  and 
mountaineer  Coolies,  neither  of  which 
will  eai  mutton.  —  {CttpL  Hodgmn, 

pALicoNOA. — A  town  in  the  Car- 
natic  province  and  district  of  Nell  ore, 
twenty*  one  miles  W*S.W.  from  On- 
gole ;  lat,  15*  10'  N.,  Ion.  7^  38' 

Palkah  ^Pc/ka^^  — a  townin  the 
Kohistan  or  highlands  of  the  Lahore 
province,  1 1 0  miles  S.E.  from  Cash- 
mere; lat.  33^  10'  N.,  Ion.  7^^  ,W  E, 

Pall  (or  Palnemaur), — A  desert- 
ed valley  in  the  province  of  Candeishj 
situated  to  the  west  of  Boor  ban  poo  r^ 
within  the  two  ranges  of  the  Satpoo- 
ra  bills^  and  s^tretcbing  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  ihe  Dowlct  Barry,  north 


of  Chopra.  .  This  pergunitah  is  In 
extent  from  ee^t  to  west  sixty  mika 
and  in  breadth  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
iive  miies.  It  is  said  to  eonsif^t  of  ■ 
rich  bkck  mould,  u  naturally  fertile 
and  intersected  by  numerous  streanriK, 
It  baa  been  deserted,  howerer,  for 
above  eighty  years,  and  is  now  mudi 
infested  with  wild  beasts.  The  tem- 
ple of  Fall  Deo,  and  a  magniBccBt 
mosque,  but  the  remains  of  137  vil- 
lager and  hamlets  that  once  existed^ 
are  not  now  to  be  traced.  In  ISSO* 
an  offer  was  made  bv  a  native  speeu^ 
iator  to  reclaim  anJ  repopulate  the 
valley,  npon  two  and  a  half  lacks  of 
rnpecii  being  advanced  to  him  by  in- 
iitalments,  but  the  scheme  w;is  re- 
jected by  the  Bombay  presidency,  as 
it  could  only  he  carried  into  effect  by 
abstracting  cultivators  from  the  al- 
ready too  scanty  population  of  Can- 
deiiih  and  the  adjacent  provinces, — 

PALt  A  IslEp — A  small  island  in  the 
Eastern  seas^  about  six  miles  in  cir- 
tumference,  situated  to  the  south  of 
Sangtr  Island  ;  lat.  3°  Ion,  135^ 

W  £.  It  is  inhabited  and  cultivated, 

Fall£eangan  Isle,*- a  small  low 
woody  island  one  of  the  Sooloo  ar- 
chipelago, having  a  salt-water  lake  in 
the  centre, 

PAixicooMnA,  —  A  fieatly-botit, 
small  town  in  the  Carnatic  provincci 
northern  district  of  Arcot,  situated 
about  fourteen  miles  west  by  south 
from  V el  lore.  There  is  a  temple  here 
dedicated  to  Uunga  Swaniy,  a  con- 
siderable building  in  the  usual  style 
of  the  south  of  India  pagodas« 

P  tiiJUs  A  u  o  ^  Pfila  Hatha  J. — This  is  a 
section  of  the  old  Carnatic,  or  former 
dominions  of  the  Arcot  nabobs, 
which  from  its  contiguity  has  been 
annexed  to  the  Guntoor  collectorate, 
A  great  proportion  of  the  land  here 
is  uncultivated,  and  presents  to  the 
eye  scarcely  any  thing  but  a  continued 
jungle  of  underwood ;  and  the  i alley 
through  which  the  Krishna  flows  is 
a  sterile,  stony,  jungly  desert*  In 
the  rainy  season  it  is  covered  with 
verdure,  but  daring  the  hot  njonths. 
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when  the  foliage  h  withered  nnd  the 
land.wmd  prcvwils,  scarcely  »  veitti|^c 
of  vi^etation  U  to  b«  seen,  A  con- 
siderable apace  of  the  country  h 
covered  with  atones  of  a  calcareous 
nature  and  »1aty  texture,  and  the  sur- 
rounding hilEs  are  composed  of  the 
£amc  liithstancc* 

A  portion  of  the  revenue  of  Pal- 
Baud  arises  from  dutie.<i  levied  on  the 
hitcrnal  trade  to  and  from  the  sea- 
coaiit,  and  collected  principally  at 
Timerycotta.  Indian  corn  h  the  grain 
most  generally  cuki voted,  and  a 
brownish  sort  of  cotton  h  also  raised, 
and  much  esteemed  hy  the  Punjiim 
weavers  about  Samulcotta.  Cassia, 
senna  also  grows  abundantly.  The 
jungles  of  Palnaud  are  resorted  to  by 
herds  from  the  adjacent  countries^ 
their  proprietors  paying  a  sum  to 
governmeui  according  to  the  number 
of  cattle,  Dmmouds  and  other  pre- 
cious stones  were  fornierly  discovered 
in  this  district,  and  more  especially 
in  the  bed  of  the  Kriijhna,  and  salt- 
petre of  a  superior  quality  is  manu- 
fact  u  red  h  ere*  Pal  n  au  d  i  s  I  n  fested  by 
the  Chinchoosy  race  of  plunderers, 
and  in  J8Ui  was  visited  by  the  Pin- 
darics who  penetrated  through  the 
Bodratee  pass,  which  is  long,  narrow 
and  stony,  and  requires  six  hours  for 
even  a  small  party  to  pai^s  through. 

PALOOKiiHAH, — Tljc  Capital  of  a 
large  zemindary  tributary  to  the 
Nixam,  situated  in  the  north-west 
quarter  of  the  Hyderabad  province, 
eighty-eight  miles  N,W.  from  Haja- 
mundry;  lat,  ir  56'  N.,  Ion.  3P  2" 
E*  The  town  stands  in  a  rich  luxu- 
riant valley  J  about  four  miles  wide, 
aurrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  ranges 
of  mountains,  the  passes  through 
which  are  the  only  accesses  to  Paloon- 
»hah.  The  fort  is  150  yards  square^ 
built  of  stone,  with  octagon  bastiojiis, 
hut  it  is  a  post  of  no  strength,  being 
commanded  by  a  high  hill  to  the  eaat. 
The  rampart  may  be  ridden  up  and 
down  on  either  side  and  resembles  the 
bank  of  n  tank.  When  visited  by 
Captain  Blunt  in  1 704j  the  town  waa 


populous  and  two  miles  lu  circirni-' 
ference,  but  consisted  moitJy  of  poor 
Telinga  huts*  It  had  then  n  manu- 
factory of  matchlocks,  jinjulls,  spearii, 
sabres  and  other  weapons  ;  but  it  has 
since  greatly  decayed,  for  when  cap^ 
tured  by  b  Madras  detachment  in 
1813,  it  presented  a  very  miscnih!© 
appcar,mce.  Pakonda  where  the  ze- 
mindar  resides  is  a  common  mud 
ghurry  or  native  fort  in  the  plaiuj  not 
different  from  those  seen  in  nearly  all 
the  large  villages  in  the  Nizam's  do- 
mains :  besides  these  he  fvossesses 
several  other  ghurries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  country  is  naturally 
strong  and  the  climRtc  sickly  and 
u  n  h  enl  thy.  J  n  J  8 1  ^  in  c  onseque  n  ce 
of  the  robberies  instigated  and  pro* 
tected  by  Ashwa  How,  the  zemindar 
of  Pa  loon  shah,  his  possessions  were 
seized  by  a  British  detachment  and  a 
heavy  fine  imposed.  — (X  B.  Blunt ^ 
Col  G.  HamUion,  J.  O.  Tod,  ^c.) 

Palpa. — ^A  division  of  Northern 
Hindostm>,  flubjecl  to  the  Nepaulese, 
and  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
British  district  of  Gorucpoor*  The 
country  of  Pal  pa  independent  of 
Butnol  is  in  general  lower  and  warmer 
than  the  valley  of  Nepaul  Proper^ 
The  most  important  crop  is  trans- 
planted rice,  nent  to  that  rice  broad- 
cast, then  maize,  then  a  ptdsc  named 
uridj  after  that  the  lathyrns  sativa, 
caJled  dubi  keras,  with  various  other 
grains,  pulses,  and  oil  seeds.  There 
are  many  routes  from  the  plains  to 
the  hills  of  Pajpa,  btit  except  by  a 
few  smugglers,  they  have  been  mostly 
deserted  since  the  Gorkha  conquest, 
that  people  not  wishing  for  many 
open  routes  by  which  armies  might 
ascend  the  hills. 

The  Pal  pa  Rajas  possessed  also  a 
very  important  mart  named  Heri- 
ghaut,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gundutk,  here  named  the  Narnj  ant. 
The  only  practicable  roads  in  the 
country  pass  this  way,  and  the  posi- 
tion is  important  both  in  a  military 
and  commercial  point  of  view.  Dur- 
ing the  cold  season  there  is  a  mela  or 
fair  held  at  Rerighaut,  to  which«  It  is 
said  loaded  canoes  can  pass  up,  ex- 
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cept  ftt  %  nwrow  rapid  between  two 
rocks  at  a  place  named  Gongkar,  a 
little  above  Dewgbawt,  where  there 

a  portage.  Canoes  can  ascend  to 
Dewghant  with  tittle  difficulty^  al- 
though three  rapids  iotervene.  Dur- 
ing the  Hood;^  thii  navigation  h  alto- 
gether unadvi»able,  tbe  Gunduck 
being  then  of  tremendous  volume 
and  rapidity.  Near  TaitHcn,  the  pre- 
sent capita^  there  was  fonperly  an 
iron  mine,  and  since  the  conquest  a 
copper  mine  has  been  discovered 
there,  wbich,  in  1809]  is  said  to  huve 
yielded  metal  to  the  value  of  dO^OW 
rupees.  Lead  is  also  found  in  the 
smaH  territory  of  Khidim. 

According  to  native  traditions, 
when  the  Hindoo  colony  from  Chi- 
lore  first  took  po^Res^ion  of  Pal  pa,  it 
belonged  to  a  Magar  chief,  and  the 
people  were  also  of  that  tribe.  Brali- 
mins,  chiefly  of  the  spurious  breed 
called  Jauai,  arc  now  the  most  nume- 
rous cla»s  i  next  to  these  are  the 
Kha^t  while  the  Mogar^  occupy  only 
the  third  place.  Since  the  Nepaul 
rajas  seized  on  this  country,  the  seat 
of  govern iTient  has  been  transferred 
to  Tan  sen,  a  town  at  some  distance, 
west  of  Pal  pa,  which  in  1809  was 
the  head-quarters  of  a  Gorkha  com- 
mander and  his  staff. — (F.  Buchanan, 
PiMic  MS.  Documtnii^  tf-c.) 

pAtYAtt, — An  inland  town  in  the 
Gujerat  peninsula,  division  of  Catty - 
war,  forty-six  miles  west  from  the 
^ulfof  Cambay  J  lat.  14' N.,  Ion. 
7r4rE.  At  thia  place,  in  1809, 
there  was  a  detachment  of  the  Bom- 
bay army  permanently  stationed,  to 
protect  British  interests  in  this  quar- 
ter.—{/'uMc  MS.  Di>eumcnti^  4"^*) 

Pajupae. — ^A  tO¥fn  in  the  province 
of  Beeder,  seventy-three  miles  N.W. 
from  Hyderabad;  lat.  1?^  4^  N., 
Ion.  77°  54' 

Pa  stria — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Ciishniere,  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Jhylum  river,  twelve  miles 
east  from  the  city  of  Ciishmere ;  lat. 
34^  20"  N.,  Ion.  74''  55'  E, 

PAHoua* — A  town  and  small  per- 


gunnah  in  the  tforthem  CsmattCp 
district  of  Ongole,  thirty -six  miJet 
S.W.  from  the  town  of  Ongole  i  lat, 
l^''  2'  N.,  Ion.  7^""  ^'  E.  At  the 
village  of  Yerrapilly  in  this  ncrgun- 
nah,  by  digging  about  two  fathoma 
under  ground,  copper  ore  of  a  rich 
quality  is  procured,  said  to  yield  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  pure  metal.  The  spe- 
cies of  ore  is  that  named  the  anhy- 
drous carbonate  of  copper.  The  gene* 
ral  use  of  brass  and  copper  vessels  all 
over  India,  and  the  preference  given 
to  them  by  the  natives,  render  it  pro- 
bable (and  appearances  indicate)  that 
large  quantities  of  copper  were  at 
one  lime  collected  here ;  but  the 
European  metal  can  now  be  import* 
ed  at  so  much  cheaper  a  rate,  that  the 
working  of  these  mines  has  for  many 
years  been  intermitted. 

pANAGua. — A  town  of  some  anti- 
quity in  the  province  of  Gundwana 
and  district  of  Gurrah,  eleven  miles 
north  from  the  town  of  Gurrah;  lat. 
33°  W  N.,  Ion.  80^  17  E.  This  place 
contains  several  Hindoo  temples,  and 
there  is  a  magnificent  tank  in  the 
V ici nity * — (  Fiizcia rence^  ^c.) 

Pan  A  MAO  Isle.— An  island  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  one  of  the  Philippines, 
about  forty-five  miles  in  circumference, 
and  situated  between  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  degreesi  of  north  latitude, 

?A»  AMGOODY. — A  towu  lu  the  Car- 
natic  province,  district  of  TinneveJly, 
twenty-two  miles  N.N.E.  from  Cape 
Coniorin;  lat*  8*^  21'  N.,  bn.  IT 
h\V  E. 

Pakaboocan.— A  town  and  dis- 
trict at  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  Java,  formerly  the  capital  of  an 
ancient  principality,  but  now  subject 
to  the  Dutch  ;  lat,  T  40'  S.,lon.  113** 
48'  E.,  eighty-five  miles  E.S.E.  from 
Surabhaya.  This  extensive  district 
is  comprehended  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Probolingo,  and  consists  of  a 
fine  flat  table-land,  but  almost  desti- 
tute of  wpter,  more  especially  in  the 
portion  adjoining  Bangyuwangy*  The 
population  is  consequently  scanty. 
At  the  river  Calatiyas,  about  fifteen 
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wMm  heyo^ih  the  town  of  Paiiaro&* 
€nn  the  earriA;^e*ro«il  from  BatiLvbi 
terniinate*.  This  grand  rail  itnr)  btgh- 
way  measures  luilca.— (ila^<fx. 
Thorn, 

Panaitr  R[\'ia.— a  river  in  the 
south  of  India,  which  haii  its  source 
ntnong  the  Nandyilroog  hillsj^  frdin 
whence  it  flows  in  a  sauth-easterly 
direction,  until  it  fall 5  iuto  the  sen  at 
Cudabre,  after  a  course  of  about 
350  Ditles^  including  the  win  dings* 

Panba^j, — A  *  illume  with  a  chouU 
try,  on  the  island  of  Eainli^seraui^  dtu< 
ated  directly  oppof^tte  to  tbc  maiu 
land,  and  the  usuai  landing  and  em- 
barking pi  nee  of  the  pitgriniii.' — i^ee 
Rami^^eram  and  Tonjtong.— ( J-W- 
Panca  Potn^t,  ^  A  remnrltable 
point  in  the  island  of  Java,  iiituatcd 
at  the  north-eastern  extremity,  tit  the 
mouth  of  the  western  entrance  of  the 
Straits  of  Madura,  At  this  place 
Javanese  and  European  pilots  are 
statinned,  whoj  m  soon  as  vessels 
«ure  discovered  :^taitding  for  the  chan^ 
nelj  go  before  to  piJ*>t  them  to  Gres- 
sia  and  Surabhaya, — (Tonthe,  Sfc.) 

PANeiiDi;nAnAH. — A  place  in  the 
prtivince  of  Cafehniere,  a  dependency 
of  Uneej,  which  had  formerly  been  a 
large  city,  and  to  which,  in  the  Aycen 
Aebery,  Abu  I  FukcI  ascribe!!  great 
sanctity. 

P4KUALAM  Go(racH\% — A  town  in 
the  C^rnatic  province,  disinct  of  Tin- 
neveliy,  eightyTeii(ht  miles  N.N.E. 
from  Cape  Coniorin ;  lat.  5'  N,, 
Ion.  78=  E. 

Pah{^ansan£  Isle. — An  island  in 
tiie  Eastern  seas,  Jying:  off  the  ou th- 
eater n  cAtreniity  of  Celeb cis,  about 
the  filth  degree  of  south  ktituiic.  In 
length  it  may  be  estimated  at  fifty-two 
miii^s  by  sixteen  niiles^  the  average 
breadth.  Part  of  iim  inland  is  vary 
iowj  flat,  and  covered  with  fine  trees ; 
in  general  it  Is  also  well  peopled. 

Pa  NO  a  RAN  LAMBUNn, — A  ^niall 
llatia  district  in  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
inland  from  the  bay  of  Tapanooly, 
whieh  occupies  a  apace  bounded  by 
a  prolongation  of  the  first  and  second 


range  of  mountains.    It  eontline  fen? 

or  twelve  villaTfes,  averaging  from  ^IM> 
to  SOU  persons*  Tbc  surface  con- 
sis  tK  of  hllU  of  various  dime  n  si  on 
covered  vt  itb  wood,  except  in  the  vi^. 
cinity  nf  the  villages,  where  spots  are 
cleared  (or  the  cultivation  of  the 
sweet  [jotiitoe,  Streams  are  abun^^ 
dant,  and  vegetation  profuse.  Cam* 
phor^  gmtubir,  nnd  benzoin-trees  are 
pleniitul,  aiid  the  country  fr^  from 
wild  beasts. — {Jiurtom  and  lVardf^  c.) 

PAjjGAaAN*^ — A  large  village  in  the 
former  Caujian  terntones,  in  the 
ii^land  of  Ceylon,  thirty -eight  miles 
SAC,  from  the  city  of  Cundy;  hit*  4^ 
N.,  Ion.  5'  E.  This  place 
standi*  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ma- 
huvaligunga,  which  passcj^  Cuudy,  and 
is  here  about  KiH  yards  broad.'  Pan- 
garan  is  cbieHy  in  hn  hi  ted  by  Lnbbies, 
a  trading  class  of  MalioiuelUns,  thus 
uanicd  at  Madraii. — {Alajftr  Johniton^ 

PAKGooTAnAv. — A  tmall  isjfvnd  in 
the  KaNtern  seas,  one  oi*  the  Sooloo 
archipelago,  about  ten  miles  !ong  by 
four,  the  average  breadth  J  at.  6^  W  N., 
Ion.  ls*0°  30'  K.  This  ii^land  is  an 
entire  bed  of  coral,  with  scarcely  any 
appearance  of  soil;  yet  it  abounds 
with  coco-nut  tree^f  which  are  tall 
and  fruitful,  and  of  great  use  to  the 
iuhahitants,  as  it  is  destitute  of  good 
fresh  water.  Not  with  iftanding  tbia 
important  deficiency,  the  island  is  de^ 
scribed  as  having  plenty  of  eaitfe, 
goats,  and  fowls,  and  loierably 
well  inhabited.  It  was  formerly  set- 
tled by  the  Spaniards,  who  \th  here 
a  large  breed  of  hogs.  Suine  of  the 
chief  persons*  houses  are  built  on  four 
trees,  lopped  off  for  pofits ;  and  per- 
hap  miiething  or  ihis  kind  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  reports  of  people 
living  on  trees,  as  the  trunks  conti- 
nue to  vegetate  and  send  forth 
branches. — (iJair  if  tuple  ^  ^c.) 

Panianv. — A  seaport  town  on  the 
Malabar  coaat,  thirty-six  miles  S.  by 
K  from  Cidicut;  lat.  10^  45'  Ion. 
75''  W  E.  In  A  J).  1800  this  place 
contained  500  bouses,  belonging  to 
traders,  forty  mosques,  ^nd  at  least 
1,000  huts.    The  last  are  inhabited 
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by  fiKhermcTfj  fcrmei-ly  tk  low  c&ile  of 
UindooH,  named  Mucunsj  who  have 
ail  embraced  the  fjiith  of  M  alio  mod, 
Th  c  moit  E  h  o  F  ih  e  Pan  inn  y  ri  ver  i »  sh  u  t 
by  a  bar,  which  admits  on(y  trading 
boats,  ^iich  as  pattamarK,  ca|>abte  o( 
carrying  50,000  coco-nyts,  or  500 
Bengal  bags  of  rice-  About  seventy 
yeard  ago  th«  Mopby  tnerchanta  here 
were  very  rich,  and  possessed  vessels 
that  ^tailed  to  Sufat,  Mocha,  Madra«i, 
and  Bengal  i  bnt  tbe  opjyresstotis  and 
extortiona  of  Tippoo  reduced  tbein 
to  great  poverty*  The  exports  from 
he^nce  are  tenk-wood,  coco-nuts,  iron, 
rice  ;  the  chief  importii,  vrheat,  pulsei, 
augor,  Ja^ory  salt,  cnt  (terra  Japoni- 
ca),  and  spices, 

Paniany  is  the  residence  of  the 
tatigiil,  Of  bijch -priest  of  the  Mopla  \  s, 
who  asserts  bis  ilescent  from  All  and 
Fatima,  the  daiigbter  of  Mahomed. 
AlLhough  a  Musaulinan  by  religion, 
the  rangul's  sister's  son,  according 
to  tile  custom  of  Malabar,  is  con- 
sidered tbe  heir  to  this  b credit ary 
dignity.  These  people  are  csillcd 
Moplayar  on  the  Malab^tr  coast,  and 
Lubbaymar  at  Madras  ;  but  atiiong 
themselves  they  acknowledge  no 
other  designation  than  that  of  Mu$* 
suhnanns  or  Mabomedang.  Being  of 
Ambian  extraction*  they  consider 
themselves  of  more  honourable  birth 
than  the  Tnrtar  Maboniedanfi,  who, 
OS  may  be  expected,  bold  a  contrary 
opinion.  The  Arabians  af>pear  to 
have  settled  in  this  country  soon 
after  the  promulgation  of  the  fldth 
of  Mahomed,  and  have  made  nume- 
rous converts;  yet  in  many  families 
the  Arab  blood  seems  still  unconra- 
minated.  Tbe  Mof>lays  use  a  wHt^ 
ten  character  peculiar  to  themselves, 
and  totally  ilitfererit  from  the  present 
Arabic^  which  Ungimgc  is  known  to 
very  few  besides  the  pritsifi,  and  to 
them  imperfccily. 

The  Moplays  of  Malabar  are  both 
traders  and  fariners ;  the  Lubbies  of 
Madras  contiac  themselves  to  the 
first-mentioned  profession.  As  tra* 
ders  they  are  a  remarkably  quiet,  in* 
dustrious  people  ;  but  some  of  them 
in  the  interior  having  been  encou- 
raged by  Tippoo  in  a  moat  licentious 


attack  on  the  lives,  perfioti*,  and  pro- 
perty of  the  Hindoos,  became  a  set 
of  fierce,  bloocWthirsty,  bipyttwl  ruf- 
fians, which  disposition  the  Brttisli 
government  had  considerable  difiicul- 
ty  in  reforming.  Prior  to  this  the 
Moplays  had  no  authority,  except  in 
thi5  Hniall  division  of  Cananore,  even 
over  their  own  sect,  bnt  were  en- 
tirely subject  to  the  Hindoo  prinecii 
in  wbcse  dominions  they  resided. 
Tippoo's  code  of  laws  was  never 
known  Iwyond  tbe  limit*  of  CaMeut. 
During  that  period  of  totiil  anarchy 
the  number  of  Moplays  couitidcrably 
incr eased »  multitudes  of  Hindoos 
huvin^  been  circumcised  by  force,  and 
many  of  the  lower  orders  converted^ 
In  religious  matters  the  tangul  is  still 
tbe  head  of  the  sect,  and  the  ofhce 
coniinnes  hereditary  in  the  female 
line.  Mosques  arL  nutnerous,  and 
in  each  of  them  an  imaum  or 
niouthdi  presides,  nominated  by  tbe 
tangul,  who  usually  bcj^lowB  the  office 
on  tbe  sister's^  son,  the  heir  of  the 
person  that  last  held  it.^F.  Bucfm^ 
najft  4-17.} 

P A  N I  p  0  T  f  PttmputaJ^ — A  tn  w  n  in 
the  province  of  Delhi,  situated  about 
fifty  miles  N,  by  W.  from  the  cit?  of 
Delhi ;  kt.  N„  Ion,  7r*°  ^f'  E- 

In  its  greatest  extent  it  is  four  miicK 
in  circumference,  and  was  formerly 
snr rounded  by  a  brick  wall,  which 
partly  remains.  It  was  formerly  also 
a  considerable  com  in  ereial  emporium, 
but  suffered  great  detriment  from  the 
incessant  trouble;*  which  for  a  century 
agitated  the  Delhi  province*  The 
imports  are  salt,  grain,  and  cotton 
clothj» ;  the  surrounding  comiti^y  pro- 
duces and  exports  coarse  augar. 

At  this  phice  18  the  shrine  of  a  M«- 
liomedan  saint  ofgrt^t  repute,  nani«d 
Bheretsf  ud  Det?n  Abu  all  CulHuder, 
whose  death  happened  in  the  7*4t*i 
year  of  tbe  Hejira.  To  thin  shrine 
the  present  emperor  of  Delhi,  Acber 
tbe  Second,  was  carried  while  young 
by  the  unfortunate  Shah  AlUim,  who 
consecrated  on  the  spot  u  luck  of  his 
bairtothesaintintcrredbeiow.  This 
ceremony  imposes  the  obligation  of 
suffering  the  lock  of  hair  to  remain  ufi- 
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couched  until  after  the  Inpse  of  a  cer- 
tain (leriod  of  time  it  can  be  cut  oft'on 
tli^  very  spot  where  it  was  origuiHlly 
selected  for  consecration*  The  era* 
peror  said  to  have  the  conauniiiia- 
tion  of  this  rite  much  at  heart,  but 
Bs  the  pitgriinage  would  occasion  a 
great  expenditure^  and  create  other- 
wise much  confusion,  he  has  hitherto 
been  persuaded  to  postpone  its  per- 
formance. 

Pan i put  ia  famou*  for  having  been 
tha  scene  where  two  of  the  greatest 
baltleis  ever  fought  in  hx&iA  took 
place*  both  deci&ive  of  the  away  of 
Hindostan*  The  first  was  in  A.D, 
1525,  between  the  army  of  Sultan 
Baber  and  that  of  the  Patau  empe- 
ror of  Delhi,  Ibrahim  Lodi,  in  which 
the  latter  was  slain  and  his  nrmv  to- 
tally discomfited.  With  htm  the  Patau 
dyna&ty  of  Lodi  terminated^  and  ttic 
Mogul  one  of  Timour  commenced. 

The  second  took  place  in  1761,  be- 
tween the  combined  Mahoniedtin 
army  commanded  by  Ahmed  Shuh 
Abdul  It,  the  sovereign  of  Cabid^  and 
that  of  the  Miiharattas  commanded  by 
Sedaaiva  Bhow.  The  Mabomedan 
array  consisted  altogether  of  45^,000 
horsf;  and  38,000  foot,  besides  ca- 
mels, and  between  seventy  and  eighty 
pieces  of  cannon^  Thene  were  the 
regular  troops,  but  the  irregulars  that 
aocompanied  them  were  Jiometimes 
more  numerous.  The  Durranies  of 
Cabnl,  who  were  the  strength  of  the 
army,  being  about  29,000,  were  all 
men  of  great  bodily  vigour;  their 
horsea  of  the  Turkish  breed,  and  very 
hardy.  The  regulars  of  the  Maha- 
ratta  army  consisted  of  55,000  horse 
and  15,000  foot,  y,'nh  5200  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  camel  pieces  and  rockets 
without  number,  Besidesi  the  rcgu- 
lar  troops  there  were  15^000  Pinda- 
rics (plunderers),  and  the  camp  fol- 
lowers may  be  estimated  at  four  timeii 
the  number  of  the  regulars. 

The  armies  continued  in  front  of 
each  other  from  the  ^6th  of  October 
1760  to  the  7th  of  January  I  JtJl, 
during  which  interval  many  bloody 
skirmishes  took  jilace,  which  gene- 
rail  terminated  in  favour  of  the  Dur- 
ran  ICS,    At  the  date  last^mentioned, 


the  Maharatta  army  hetu^^  reduced  to 
great  di^^tress  for  ^ant  of  supplies, 
the  fibow  determined  to  quit  his  en- 
trenchmcut;^  and  give  battle.  The 
conflict  continued  nearly  equal  from 
morning  until  noon,  about  which 
time  Biswass  Row,  the  Pesbwa^s  son, 
a  youth  of  seventeen,  was  mortally 
wounded,  which  appears  to  have  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  battle,  as  the 
Maharattas  then  fted  in  all  dircc- 
tioua,  pursued  bv  the  victors,  who 
gave  no  quarter  in  the  heat  of  the 
pursuit. 

Of  all  descriptions  of  men,  women, 
and  children^  there  were  said  to  have 
been  half  a  million  in  the  Mdbaratta 
camp,  of  whom  the  greateitt  part 
were  killed  or  taken  prisoners^  and 
of  those  who  escaped  from  the  field 
of  battle  many  wi^re  de^^troyed  by  the 
^cmindnrs.  About  40,00t>  prisoners 
were  taken  alive ;  those  who  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Durranies  were 
mufttly  murdered  by  ihem,  alleging 
in  jest  as  an  excuse  that  when  they 
left  their  own  country  their  mothers, 
sisters,  and  wives  desired  that  when 
they  defeated  the  unbelievers  they 
woiild  kill  a  few  pf  them  on  their  ac* 
count,  that  they  also  might  possess 
merit  in  the  si^ht  of  the  prophet. 

The  commaiider-iu-chicf  of  the 
Maharattas,  Sedaslva  Bliow,  was 
probably  killed  in  the  battle,  but  this 
fact  was  never  to  a  certainly  esta- 
bl  ishcd ,  Ma  ny  years  after w  ards,  about 
177^*,  n  person  appeared  at  Beniures 
who  said  he  was  the  Bhow,  and  some 
Maharattas  acknowledged  his  claim, 
while  others  treated  him  (and  pro- 
bably with  justice)  as  an  impostor.' — 
{Ajiiaiw  ReteatchtM^  FerUhtay  G,  Tho^ 
nmt^  Archibald  SctoKt  4"^*) 

PAHJANG  or  Pido  FanJangJ*^ATi 
island  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Ma- 
lay peninsula,  intersected  by  the 
elghtn  degree  of  north  latitude,  twen- 
ty miles  in  length  by  about  four,  the 
average  breadth.  It  ties  close  to 
Junkceylon,  due  south,  and  in  every 
respect  resembles  that  island  or  isth- 
mus. 

Pan  J I M.^ — A  handsome  and  well- 
built  Portuguese  town  in  the  province 
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of  Bejfl|K>or,  siluated  on  the  hknd 
of  Goa,  fire  miles  below  the  ancient 
city  of  that  iiflme.  This  place  is 
now  the  9cat  of  business,  ttie  real' 
dence  of  the  viceroy^  and  of  the  prin- 
cipal Poriugueae  in  habit  nut  a,  and  may 
be  considered,  in  fact ,  to  have  super- 
seded ancient  Goa  a»  the  metropolis 
of  the  settlement.  The  lower  classes 
are  almost  universallv  native  Chris- 
tianSf  and  90  cheap  has  shelter  he* 
come  in  the  present  deserted  state  of 
the  country,  that  there  are  no  mean  na- 
tive huts,  every  man,  however  low  his 
condition  being  housed  under  a  roof 
of  tile,  and  within  walla  of  stone — 
a  predicament  no  where  else  to  be 
found  in  India.  Instead  of  a  ^iuf^lc 
pent  roof  or  terrace  covering  the 
whole  building,  there  is  a  four-sided 
peaked  tile  roof  to  each  apartment, 
so  that  the  top  of  every  house  pre- 
sents a  cluster  of  py  ramids,  Venetian 
bHnds  are  not  used,  the  verandcis 
being  shut  in  by  immense  sashes,  con- 
sisting of  tittle  panes,  each  about  two 
inches  and  a  half  square,  and  com^ 
posed  of  oyster-shells  in  the  place  of 
glass.  Thene  moderate  a  little  the 
intensity  of  the  sun's  rays,  but  con- 
tribute with  other  circumstances  to 
render  the  interior  exceedingly  hot, 

A  magnificent  terrace  or  causeway, 
three  miles  in  length,  connects  Pan- 
jiin  with  the  little  town  of  St,  Pedro* 
This  great  work  was  eicecuted  about 
a  century  and  a  half  ago  by  the  Je- 
suits, and  remains  still  in  the  most 
perfect  preservation^  It  serves  to 
shut  out  the  sea  from  an  extcn.^ive 
tract  to  the  south,  fiartly  in  cultka- 
Hon,  and  partly  occupied  by  pits  for 
the  manutacture  of  salt  from  the  sea^ 
water  admitted  by  means  of  sluices. 
The  most  common  vehicle  of  con- 
veyance here  is  a  iight  boat,  with  a 
canopy  of  painted  canvas,  somewhat 
ftfler  the  fashion  of  a  Venetian  gon- 
doli!.  On  shore,  the  substitute  for 
a  palanqtiin  is  a  sort  of  hammock 
alung  on  a  pole,  with  a  jsbeet  of 
pent-house  awning,  carried  on  the 
heads  of  two  porters.  A  variety  of 
the  mango-tree  reared  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  long  celebrated  under 
the  name  of  the  Alphonso  mnngoe, 
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rivals  in  flavour  the  renowned  mangoe 
of  Mazagong,  on  the  island  of  Bom- 
bay,— (FuiUtrton,  ^fc.) 

pAfvRoira, — A  small  f slats d  situated 
in  Ihc  direct  route  of  ships  passing 
through  the  ti traits  of  Malacca,  near 
the  entrance  of  the  Perak  river ;  bt. 
4^  W  N.,  Ion.  lOr  58'  E,  In  I8lff 
this  island  was  offered  to  the  gover- 
nor of  Prince  of  Wales'  Islund  by 
the  captain  of  a  conntrj"  ship,  who 
said  it  had  been  given  lo  him  by 
the  decea$ied  raju  of  Perak  ;  but  it 
appearing  that  the  raja's  itjtellecta 
were  unsound  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
puted grant,  and  that  the  gift  had 
never  been  sanctioned  by  the  consti- 
tutional authorities,  the  o0er  was 
declined-  Pankour  produces  canesg 
rattans,  tree*  yielding  oU^  damnicr, 
and  crooked  timber.  The  ruins  of 
a  Dutch  fort,  dated  1743,  are  still 
visible. (fwMc   MS.  Docuvieniit 

Pan  V  A  ft  fPannaJ. — A  town  in 
the  province  of  Allahabad,  situated 
above  the  ghauts  on  a  barren  rocky 
plain,  thirty-seven  miles  S.E,  from 
Chatterpoor,  and  fifteen  from  Adjy- 
ghur ;  lat,  43'  N.,  Ion.  sr  13^  K 
It  is  still  an  e?t tensive  place,  and  con- 
tains aeveral  dwellingJiouses  built  of 
atone,  many  handaiome  temples,  in 
one  of  which  is  an  idol  refTortetl  to 
have  a  diamond  eye  of  immense  va- 
lue and  great  brilliancy.  There  are 
also  several  large  tanks  or  lakes  of 
water,  abounding  with  geese,  d ticks, 
and  other  aquatic  birds  1  and  on  the 
margin  of  the  largosC  are  still  to  be 
seen  the  ruins  of  a  ftahice  in  which 
Raja  Chnttersal  resided  when  sove- 
reign of  Bundelcund. 

In  approaching  Pan n ah  from  Ban- 
da,  the  tabic- bod  above  the  ascent 
h  more  level  and  free  from  rocks  tluvn 
that  in  the  Shahabad  district ;  but  it 
cshibita  no  signs  of  cultivation,  even 
within  three  miles  of  Pannah,  The 
whole  plain  on  the  table-land  around 
Pannah,  wherever  it  happens  to  be 
of  a  gravelly  nature,  is  said  to  pro- 
duce diamonds.  In  most  ]>arts  the 
soil  IS  very  red,  in  others  it  has  only 
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A  slight  tinge  of  that  colour,  and  h 
of  a  dark  brown.  Tht^  ^oli  m  from 
two  to  eight  cubits  deep,  md  where 
diaroond!!  are  found  contains  many 
small  pebbles,  mih  wliich  the  dia- 
monds  are  found  iutermixed^  bat 
never  adhering*  The  deep  mines 
which  are  the  most  prodtictivc  are 
opened  about  a  month  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  rainfi,  from  which  pe^ 
nod  until  the  next  rainy  season  when 
they  fill  again,  the  iniuers  are  em* 
ployed  in  carrying?  out  the  diamond 
soil,  here  nanieJ  kuckroo*  The 
M  orkmcn  on  the  i pot  aiisert  that  the 
generation  of  diainondi3  is  always  go- 
ing forward ;  that  they  have  judt  as 
much  chance  of  success  in  searching 
earth  that  has  been  fourteen  or  fifteen 
ycar^  uneitumincd,  as  in  digging 
what  has  never  been  diBttirbcd.  A 
similar  nution  with  respect  to  tin 
prevails  among  the  operative  fit  ream 
miners  in  Cornwall. 

The  Pannah  diamondi  arc  gene- 
rally thought  thin  and  flat,  and  fit 
only  for  the  table  diamontb  worn  by 
natives  of  rank,  who  prefer  thera  to 
brilliants;  but  Captain  Bulkley  as- 
serts that  the  table  sort  bear  but  a 
small  proportion  to  the  whole.  In 
]§20,  in  prosecuting  a  mining  expe- 
riment on  a  small  scale,  that  officer 
procured  diamonds,  valued  at 
ifUOO  rupees  ;  the  expenses  incurred 
ajnountcd  to  900  rupees.  Very  large 
diamonds  still  continue  to  be  found 
in  the  Pannah  mines ;  but  all  above 
ten  carats  are  claimed  by  the  raja» 
who  in  the  above  year  had  procured 
one  valued  at  £400  sterling.  They 
lose  remarkably  little  bv  cutting, 
scarcely  more  than  a  fifth  ;  indeed 
a  large  proportion,  having  no  opaque 
coat,  may  be  W'orn  in  the  eonditioa 
in  which  they  are  found. 

These  diamond  mines  are  suppos^ed 
to  have  been  the  Panossa  of  Pto- 
lemy. During  the  reign  of  Acber 
they  were  estimated  at  eight  lucks  of 
rupees  annntilly,  and  they  alio  formed 
a  considerable  source  of  public  reve- 
nue and  mercantile  profit  during  the 
sway  of  the  native  Bond  el  a  chiefs. 
Part  of  the  mines  belong  to  the  Bri- 
tish governiuentf  but  the  larger  pro- 


portion to  Hajn  Bukht  Baila  of  Pan- 
nah, which  being  an  independent 
principality,  the  British  government, 
m  18^0  declined  the  workm^  of  them 
as  a  monopoly,  and  relinquifihed 
whatever  profit  might  arise  from  their 
own  share  to  the  native  chiefs  in  the 
vicinity.  In  18^24  a  manager  was  a[>- 
pointed  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
Pannah,  which  had  suffered  griev- 
ously from  the  mi  si  management  of 
Haja  Kishore  Singh,  the  reigning 
chief, — {F^  Buchanan  J  Captain  Buik^ 

Panompin.— A  town  belonging  to 
the  Cochin  Chinese,  situated  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  and  said  to 
be  the  modern  capital  of  Cambodia. 
It  has  been  long  rrecjuented  by  Euro- 
peans, and  is  now  the  oWiy  conside- 
rable port  in  the  gulf  of  Siam  which 
affords  direct  access  to  the  interior 
of  Cambodia. 

Fanowlee.— A  village  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Aumngabad,  division  of 
Jooneer,  situated  on  the  Poona  ri- 
ver, eleven  miles  N»W.  from  the  city 
of  Poona,  Here  is  one  of  the  bun- 
galows erected  by  government  for  the 
accommodation  of  travellers  on  the 
route  from  Bombay  to  Poona, 

Pakter  Isle. — An  island  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  separated  from  that  of 
Lomblem  by  the  straits  of  Aloo,  and 
situated  between  the  eighth  and  ninth 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  In  length 
it  may  be  estimated  at  thirty  mUes^ 
by  twelve  the  average  breadth- 

pANTuaA.— A  village  in  Ceylon, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  twenty  miles  south 
from  Col  urn  bo  J  Int.  43' N,,  Ion, 
79^  WE. 

Pan" WELL, — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Aurungabnd,  situated  on  the  river 
Pan,  to  which  the  tide  flows  up  several 
miles  from  the  harbour ;  but  during 
the  prevalence  of  easterly  winds,  the 
passage  to  Bombay,  from  w  hich  it  is 
distant  twenty-one  miles  is  te- 
dious and  uncertain;  lat.  18^  50' N., 
Ion.  73^  15  E.  This  place  is  exten- 
sive^ and  being  eligibly  situated  for 
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btt*iiness,  carries  on  n  considerable; 
commcree,  although  it  scandsj  m  the 
midst  <>£  a.  salt  mortivi.  Pan  well  la 
Ihe  gmnd  ferry  to  Bombay »  and  can- 
tains  the  rare  convenience  of  an  inn, 
althongb  not  of  tlie  first  quality* 

Pa  NY  Isle. — An  Island  in  the  East- 
ern Eeas^  one  of  the  Phtlippines,  nU 
tuated  due  south  of  Luzon j  between 
the  l^^d  and  \23d  degrees  of  eaat 
longitude.  In  length  it  nioy  be  esti- 
mated at  110  miles,  by  thirty -dght 
miles  the  avemge  breadtlu 

Tliiii  isLmd,  when  viewed  from  the 
sea^  exbibita  nnmerous  villages  on 
the  declivity  of  (he  hills,  the  houses 
of  which  are  well  bailt,  and  arranged 
with  great  regularity*  The  !iea*co?ist 
abcHi ads  with  coco-nut  trees;  and  in 
the  interior  are  plenty  of  wdd  game, 
snch  as  deer,  fio^s,  and  buffaloes. 
Cattle  and  horses  are  said  to  be  i»o 
plentiful  as  not  tobe  appropriatcd^but 
al lowed  to  range  at  pleu^inrc.  The  mr 
of  the  iidimd  is  unheiilthy,oa  account 
of  the  morasses,  and  the  thinness  of 
the  cultivation,  Like  moat  uncx^ 
plored  countries,  it  bas  the  reputa- 
tion of  containing  mines  of  silver  and 

The  principal  eBtablibhments  of  the 
Spaniards  on  this  island  are  at  llo-ilo 
and  Antigua,  on  which  coast  there  is 
good  anchorage.  Antigua  stands  in 
I  at,  10*  42'  N.,  where  ibe  anchorage 
is  lU  ten  fathoms  at  a  eon  side  rablo 
distance  from  the  shore.  Vessels 
cannot  anchor  here  in  November, 
December,  and  January,  without 
considerable  risk,  for  it  is  then  the 
winda  from  the  S.W,  and  W,  prevail. 
Water  is  to  be  had  here  from  a  rivu- 
let and  also  from  a  river,  which 
serves  as  a  ditch  to  the  fort,  up  which 
bouta  may  proceed  a  considerable 
way,  but  the  water  is  brackish  even 
during  neap  tides,  Antigua,  like 
other  Spanish  settlements,  is  ex- 
tremely ill  governed  and  defended, 
vessels  being  plundered  in  the  h ar- 
bour by  piniteSj  who  carry  off  the 
crews  into  sJavery,  The  fort  is  built 
of  wood,  and  iprrisuned  by  about 
twenty  country  Christians.  The  in- 
haLit4ints  of  Paoy  are  said  to  be 


more  indimtrious  than  those  of  Lu^ 
zon,  and  manufacture  from  cotton, 
and  from  the  fibres  of  another  plant, 
handkerchiefs  and  clotb!*^  which  they 
wear  and  export  to  the  neighbouring 
islands.  A  coloured  cloth,  made  from 
a  plant  raised  on  thia  island,  is  much 
worn  by  the  females  of  Man  ilia.— 

PApHaEK.^A  considerable  town 
in  the  interior  of  8iani,  up  the  river 
Meklong,  above  Bankok,  which  in 
1826  was  estimated  to  contain  ^,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  alito  named  Kan- 
bouri,  and  in  IJtiG  was  destroyed  by 
the  Siamese. — {Ltal^  ijc.) 

P APPAL. — A  district  on  the  norths 
esAtern  coast  of  Borneo,  the  litnila  of 
which  ore  the  Sampanmangio  on  the 
north,  and  the  Keemanees  river  in 
lat.  5"*  30'  N.  The  general  produc- 
liona  of  this  coast  arc  sa^jo,  rice,  be- 
tel'^nut,  CO  cobnut  oil,  camphor^  wax, 
some  pepper,  and  coarse  cinnamon^ 
The  country  is  populous,  particularly 
the  interior,  which  is  inhabited  by 
Idaan,  or  aborigines,  ai  are  also  a 
few  places  on  the  sea-coast* 

This  part  of  Borneo  is  well  sup- 
plied with  moisture,  and  has  the  ad- 
ditional convctiicnc^  of  many  rivers 
navigiible  for  bouts,  and  sotne  even 
for  large  vessels.  The  river  Tawar- 
ran  Itads  to  the  lake  of  Keeney  baloo, 
from  whence  its  mouth  h  from  ten 
to  fifteen  nules  distant,  atid  is  acees^ 
sib!e  by  boatjij,  Tampasook,  Abai, 
Loobook,  and  Amboony  are  small 
rivers  in  the  Pappal  disiriet,  the  bor* 
dors  of  which  are  inhabited  by  Ma- 
homedans.  The  harbours  and  riverf 
of  Abai  are  stijjerior  to  an)^  between 
Sampanmangio  and  Portgaya,  and  it 
is  the  only  place  where  vessels  can 
have  shelter  from  westerly  winda. 
The  country  here  abounds  with  grain, 
and  if  cultivated  might  be  made  to 
produce  considerable  quantities  of 
pepper  and  cinnutnon. 

The  banks  of  the  river  Tuwarrnn 
are  inhabited  chi»*fly  by  Idaan,  unioug 
whom  a  few^  Chinese  are  seulcd; 
those  of  the  Mancaboony  arc  inha- 
bited by  Mahomedans  and  well  set- 
tled. To  Uie  eastward  lie  Port  Gaya 
2  B  2 
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Mi4  *atn«  other  bJAiids,  which  with 
the  ihoali  furtn  a  harbottr  (or  emsall 
vewclf.  1*hc  liaolt*  of  the  B^tuan, 
Ifwiiiiii^  M&ngai&J,  Poolatan^  and 
KiimKit  nren  jire  inhabited  by  Mm- 
hoMduiA,  »nd  produce  lagOf  ricCf 
betaWnitt  cinnatnon^  and  coco-nyi  oiK 
The  ncEt  ri*cr  to  the  MJHthwrani  is 
FK»|y«t^  which  ifi  also  peopled  by 
MmamedtxkM^  and  yielJn  camphor 
•ltd  other  art f dew.  Keemanecsu  the 
JaJit  rif  cr  of  what  was  the  Sooloo 
dominionfl  in  thui  «|iiarter  of  Borneo, 
The  inhabitanti  are  Idaan,  and  carry 
on  an  ex  ten  Hive  traffic  in  their  own 
prowK  to  JoKft,  fire.  The  country 
bcMidci}  a  con»iderEbic  quantity  of 
fiWM  cIniiMlOB  and  other  com  mo* 
ditiiif  jmiutm  tenjuo,  which  h  the 
gum  of  a  ctrtdn  tree,  fotmd  also  in 
^rtlrnvDn  aiul  Magp'fidtinao^— (Z)a/r^- 

Pai-HA^A  StamcM!  town  in  t!ie 
provinci?  of  Jtinkccylptip  which  wtii 
fbrincrly  a  llauriKhtni;  nculcment,but 
wna  ftliDOAt  totally  iicHt roved  duKng 
the  Wftr«  between  the  Burmese  and 
SlaineNii ;  bl,  8^  8'  N.,  Ion.  m^l^'  E, 

Paphohe^^ — A  towti  in  ihc  province 
of  Malwnt  liivinlon  of  Keechcewara  ; 
hi.  SiMO'  N,,  Ion.  7rrj8'  E.  In 
I8S20  it  belonged  to  Sinduu 


PAPUA, 

Tknnah  Papua,  or  Papua  land* 

The  Pupuen  tttleB  extend  from  the 
ioutb  end  of  Gibb,  and  the  north 
end  of  Cemm,  to  the  west  end  of 
Pnjnm  or  New  Guinea  |  the  exact 
diniKUsibnis  of  which  have  not  to  this 
duy  been  ascertained ;  nor  is  it  certain 
that  it  iR  ufit  n  cUiater  of  large  is- 
laudn,  in!ftead  ofone  of  enormous  size, 
Jf  the  latter^  its  hngitudinal  extent 
is  «o  great,  that  it  opfjcara  to  apper* 
tiun  partly  to  the  Asiatic  i^les  and 
partly  to  those  of  the  Pacific,  the 
uihnbitants  of  t!ie  two  extremities  ex- 
hibit iiig  eon6i*(erablc  gcnerical  dif- 
ferences. The  western  is  appropri- 
ated to  the  remarkable  race  of  Ori- 
ental n throes,  while  the  natives  of  the 
taitcrn  approximate  to  the  yellow 


comp4exioned^  lotig-luure4  natiTes  of 
the  South  Sea  iatarids. 

Like  Celebei,  GDolo,  and  odi^ 
Ea^^tem  talei,  Papua  is  Indented  wsih 
ftuch  deep  bayi  that  it  resembles  « 
chain  of  peninsutati^  so  near  does  the 
sea  approach  on  each  side,  an  J  it  is 
only  separated  from  New  Holland  by 
Torre*  Straits,  rcKlbcovcred  in  mo- 
dern times  by  Capt,  Flinders  in  the 
Investigator.  Viewed  from  the  sea,  the 
coast  of  Papua  ri^es  grftdtially  from 
the  shore  to  hills  of  considerable  ele- 
vation ;  bnt  no  mountaim^  of  remarka- 
ble height  have  as  yet  been  seen, 
such  as  Mount  Ophir  in  Sumatra. 
The  whole  being  covered  with  palm 
trees  and  timber  of  large  size,  the 
soil  may  !>e  presnmed  to  be  naturally 
fertile,  but  it  has  ^et  been  little  dis- 
turbed by  cultivation.  The  coco-nut 
tree  and  two  spedes  of  the  bread- 
fruit tree  are  found  here,  and  also 
pine-npplcs  and  plantains.  The  Ho- 
raforas  of  the  interior  j practice  gar- 
dening, and  some  sort  of  agriculture, 
as  they  supply  the  trading  Papuas  on 
the  sea-coaat  with  food,  in  exchange 
for  axes,  knives,  and  other  kinds  of 
coarse  cutlery.  Nutmeg  trees  grow 
here  in  a  wild  slate,  but  they  are 
known  not  to  he  of  the  proper  quality 
as  a  spice.  It  is  said  there  are  no 
quadrttpeds  on  Papua  except  dog^^ 
wild  cats,  and  bogs,  and  that  to  the 
east  of  Gilolo  no  homed  animal  of 
any  sort  is  to  be  found.  The  woods 
abound  with  wild  bop,  which  the  na- 
tives kill  with  spears  and  bows  and 
arrows.  With  the  latter  they  are 
particularly  dexterous,  and  discharge 
arrows  six  feet  long  with  bows  made 
of  bamboo,  having  a  string  of  split 
rattan.  Gold  is  known  to  exist  in 
this  immense  island,  and,  there  is  room 
to  conjecture,  in  considerable  abun- 
dance. 

On  the  north-west  coast  of  this 
island,  which  has  been  most  frequent- 
ly visited  by  Europeans,  the  natives 
buiid  their  houses  on  posts  fixed 
several  yards  below  low^-water  mark, 
from  which  there  is  a  long  stage  to 
the  land,  and  also  another  towards 
the  sea,  on  which  they  haul  up  their 
canoea.    This  semtnaquatic  mode  of 
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dwdUng  i»  mtended]  to  pravide 
sg;itD9t  attacks  both  by  sea  and  land ; 
if  the  assault  be  from  the  first,  they 
take  to  the  wtJods,  if  from  the  last 
they  launch  their  canoes  and  saU 
away.  The  furniture  of  the^e  cabins 
consist  of  a  mat  or  two,  a  fire-^lace, 
a  china  plate  or  bafiin^  and  some  sago 
flour*  The  female*  inukc  earthen 
pot€  with  clay,  which  they  bake  with 
dry  gfra^s  or  light  brush- wood* 

The  Pap u as  on  this  part  of  the 
coast  are  so  fur  adv^anced  in  civilisa- 
tion as  perfccily  to  understand  the 
nature  of  trafiic,  which  they  carry  on 
with  the  Bu^esses  and  Chinese^  hut 
more  particularly  the  latter,  from 
whom  they  purchase  thetr  iron  toots, 
blue  and  red  hat^aeSp  axe^i,  knives, 
China  beada,  plates,  and  basins.  In 
exchange,  the  Chinese  cmtj  back 
oiia^oy  bark,  slaves^  aniber^ris^  sea- 
slug,  tortoise-fihell^  small  pearb,  black 
«nd  red  loorieii,  birds  of  paradise.^  and 
many  other  species  of  dead  birds^ 
>rhich  the  Papuas  have  a  particular 
method  of  dressing.  Formerly  the 
Dutch  government  did  not  allow  the 
burghers  at  Ternate  to  trade  to  the 
coast  of  New  Guinea  for  missoy  bark, 
the  powder  of  which  ia  much  used 
hy  the  Japanese  for  rubbing  their  bo- 
dies, the  discreet  Chinese  only  being 
allowed  to  prosecute  this  species  of 
commerce. 

In  ihe  Malay  peninsula,  Luzon, 
Borneo^  and  in  most  of  the  larger 
islands  of  the  Eastern  sea»,  there  are 
occasionally  found  in  the  moun^ 
tains  a  scattered  race  of  blacks 
entirely  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the 
population*  A  more  robust  people 
of  the  same  race  are  said  to  occupy 
Papua  and  some  of  the  adjacent 
islands,  but  their  country  has  been 
so  little  frequented  that  they  still 
remaiu  almost  unknown.  The  ori|^n 
of  this  woolly -headed  race  appears 
now  beyond  the  reach  of  human  in- 
vestigation, for  in  many  respects  they 
differ  radically  from  the  African  negro, 
more  especiaily  in  the  following  par- 
tieulars*  The  Papuan's  skin  is  of  a 
lighter  colour  than  that  of  the  Afri- 
can ;  the  woolly  hair  grows  in  small 
tufts,  and  each  hair  has  a  spiral  twist. 


The  forehead  rises  higher,  and  the 
hind  head  is  not  so  much  cut  off.  The 
nose  projects  from  the  face ;  the  up- 
per lip  is  longer  and  more  prominent. 
The  lower  lip  projects  forward  from 
the  lower  jaw  to  such  an  ej^ent,  that 
the  chin  forms  no  part  of  the  lace, 
the  lower  part  of  which  h  formed  by 
the  moutn.  The  buttocks  are  so 
much  lower  than  in  the  nepro,  as  to 
form  a  striking  mark  of  distinction, 
but  the  calf  of  the  leg  is  as  high  as  in 
the  negro. 

On  the  north-west  coast  ofPapua* 
which  is  the  only  quarter  we  are  ac- 
quainted with,  the  natives  wear  their 
hair  bushed  round  their  heads  to  tho 
circumference  of  two  and  a  half  and 
three  feet,  and  to  make  it  more  ex- 
tensive, comb  it  out  horizontally 
from  their  head^,  occasionally  adorn- 
ing it  with  feathers*  From  the  short, 
close,  woolly  nature  of  an  African 
negroes  hair,  it  could  not  be  dressed 
exactly  in  this  manner,  as  no  bkill 
could  make  it  stick  out  so  far  from 
their  heads*  The  men  wear  a  thin 
stuff  made  from  the  fibres  of  the  coco-, 
nut  tree,  tied  round  their  middle  and 
between  their  legs,  fixing  it  up  be- 
hind. The  females  in  general  wear 
blue  Surat  cloths  put  on  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  men  ;  the  children, 
until  the  a^e  of  puberty,  go  entirely 
naked.  Both  sexes  are  fond  of  glass 
and  china  beads,  which  they  wear 
round  the  wrist»  Capt*  Forrest  says 
he  did  not  see  any  gold  ornaments 
among  the  Papuas;  but  tlmt  they 
declared  it  was  found  in  their  hilla; 
As  among  all  barbarous  trLl>cs,  the 
women  appear  to  be  the  laborious 
class.  As  be  fore- mentioned,  they 
make  a  aort  of  earthenware  of  clay, 
and  mats  of  the  palm  trees. 

Some  of  the  lioraforas  of  the  ID^ 
terior  are  said  to  have  long  hair,  but 
this  appears  doubtful,  at  least  so  far 
as  applies  to  the  western  extremity, 
where  all  the  inhabitants  yet  seen  by 
voyagers  presented  the  exjmndcd  mop 
head  of  the  oriental  negro.  The 
people  of  the  more  eastern  have  the 
character  of  being  extremely  fero- 
cious, and  prone  to  war  and  car- 
nage.  It  18  e^id,  however^  that  they 
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de*l  honi£«tly  with  the  Chinese  who 
tisde  «rith  In  em,  snd  advance  them 
gaodm  Tor  iieverai  naooths  before  the 
fctunii  «re  ma^ie. 

The  word  Pj^iua  i«  »  corrupt  ion 
0f  mi*  pOtt,  the  common  term  by 
wliieii  the  brown  eomplejiioned  tribes 
denknate  the  whale  necro  race.  It 
U  luiid  they  term  theauelvei  Igolot^ ; 
by  fbc  Sjmniafds  theyjire  named  Ne- 
grotoB  del  Monte,  from  their  colour 
and  bushy  hair.  They  appear  to  be 
a  Mcound  race  of  aborigines  in  tha 
Kaiitern  li^lcn^  in  leveral  of  which  they 
arc  iitiU  to  be  founds  and  in  ell  of 
which  they  appear  at  one  timt  to  have 
isxiited*  In  tho  more  western  of  the 
Papuan  iile«  tome  of  their  divisions 
have  formed  iimnlJ  tuvage  atates,  and 
made  »ome  advances  towards  civili- 
«AtEon  ;  but  the  greater  part,  even 
with  the  CJcample  of  more  civilisfred 
racen  in  iheir  immediate  vicinity,  have 
betrayed  no  symptoms  either  of  a 
taste  or  cajjacity  for  improvement, 
ftnd  they  continue  to  enjoy  their  pri- 
midve  nwkednesii,  sleeping  on  trees, 
devoid  of  hou:4ea  or  clothing,  subsist- 
ing on  tlio  npontaneous  products 
or  the  forest,  or  ihe  precarious  sue- 
eeriH  of  their  hunting  and  fishing  en- 
curftoni.  The  niitivea  of  the  Auda* 
mttRs  seem  to  be  of  this  race,  and 
■lio  the  hiack  mountaineers  of  Ma- 
llfioa;  but  a  con^idertible  diflTerence 
mii^  lie  discovered  in  the  bodily 
framen  of  these  miserable  wretches 
and  the  itructurc  of  the  gcniiine 
Pnpuaii.  Tho  furmer  are  a  dwarfish, 
diminutive  race,  while  the  latter  are 
robust  and  of  a  good  stature,  though 
ttill  much  inferior  to  the  African  ne- 
gro in  inustcular  power.  The  skin  of 
the  Papun,  in  stead  of  being  jet  black 
like  the  African,  is  rather  of  n  sooty 
colour.  The  lungungo  spoken  by 
the  negro  races  that  inhabit  the 
mnuntaini  of  the  Malay  peninsula 
end  iiland^i  lian  hardly  one  word  in 
common  with  those  of  their  brown 
compleifkiued  neiijhbonrsp  and  be- 
iides  which  they  dirter  so  much  from 
each  other,  that  Mnlay  interpreters 
are  necessary  to  conduct  the  tittle 
intercourse  that  sub^ts  between 
them. 


The  oriental  negroes  being  much 
divided  into  smalT  communities  of 
families,  little  connected  with  each 
other,  thdr  language  h  broken  into 
a  multitude  of  dialects,  which  in  pro- 
ce»s  of  time,  by  separation,  accident, 
and  oral  corruption,  have  nearly  lost 
all  resemblance.  The  Malays  of  the 
penini^tiia  consider  the  language  of 
the  blacks  of  the  hills  as  a  mere  jar- 
gon, which  can  only  be  compared  to 
the  chaicering  of  tnrkies  and  other 
large  birds,  and  the  Papuan  dialects 
in  many  of  the  Eastern  i^le*  are 
generally  viewed  in  the  same  light. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  more  west- 
ern tales  of  the  archipelago  buy  the 
Papnas  for  slaves,  and  the  natives  of 
the  west  coast  of  New  Guinea  make 
slaves  of  those  of  the  east,  in  order 
to  sell  them  to  strangers.  The 
eastern  Fapuas  have  the  gristle  be* 
twcen  the  nostrils  pierced  with  tor- 
toise-sbelL  About  April  and  March, 
the  Papuas  of  New  Guinea  and  SaU 
wRtty  formerly  used  to  assemble  in 
great  numbers,  am]  make  war  on 
Gilolo,  Ceram,  Amboyna^  Ambloo, 
snd  as  far  west  as  XuUa  Bessy. 

The  Arabians  in  their  early  voyages 
appear  frequently  to  have  encoun- 
tered the  Papuan,  whom  they  des- 
cribe in  the  most  frightful  colours, 
and  constantly  represent  as  canni- 
bals* Tannah  Papua  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Europeans  in  1511, 
when  it  was  visited  by  Antonio  Am- 
breu.  It  was  again  viaited  by  Don 
George  de  Menezes  about  1530, 
when  during  a  calm  he  was  carried 
by  a  strong  current  to  the  eastward, 
until  he  arrive^]  at  a  country  inhabited 
by  a  race  of  people  m  black  as  ne* 
grocfl.  He  visited  ihc  king,  and 
found  him  black  like  the  other!?.  The 
monsoon  detained  Meneics  here 
during  some  months,  during  which 
ho  maintained  a  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  bartering  for  what 
be  wanted ;  but  they  told  him  that 
in  the  interior  there  were  men  who 
cfit  human  flesh  and  liked  it  mightily. 
What  he  subsequently  says,  however, 
throws  a  doubt  on  the  whole ;  "  here 
our  people  saw  both  men  and  women, 
Vfhha  and  fair  m  the  Germans,  and 
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on  asking  what  those  people  were 
catted  they  answered  Papuas.**  Be 
that  as  it  may,  from  the  number  of 
Portuguese  names  given  to  cerliiin 
harbours,  bays,  and  i»lands,  on  the 
north  coast  of  New  Guinea,  it  is 
evident  that  that  nation  in  former 
times  had  much  frequented  thin  re- 
gion ;  for  its  modern  appellation  of 
New  Guinea  tt  is  indebted  to  the 
frizzled  locks  of  its  mhabhants* 

When  the  Molucca  islaiid^i  were 
first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese^ 
the  interior  was  in  moiit  of  them  oc- 
eupied  by  this  race ;  but  they  have 
ever  since  been  rapidly  decreaaiag, 
and  in  most  of  the  smaller  i^ilands 
have  wholly  di!>appeared.  Captain 
Forrest  endeavours  to  aceotmi  for 
this  decrease  by  attributing  it  to  the 
numerous*  proftelytcts  gained  to  the 
Mahuaiedan  faith j  on  which  event 
they  either  cut  their  hair  off  or 
smooth  it  down  straight  with  a  comb  { 
other  physical  properties,  however, 
would  betray  their  lineage,  and  the 
success  of  the  last-mentioned  expe^ 
dient  (the  comb)  may  reasonably  tie 
doubted.  New  di  a  cases,  vices,  and 
wants,  the  consequence  of  a  civilised 
vicinity,  and  the  being  driven  from 
the  sea-coast  to  the  unwholesome 
jungle  and  swamps  of  the  interior, 
supply  more  probabte  causes  for  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  Papuas, 
where  the  Malays  have  established 
themselves  in  any  numbers^ 

With  the  native*  of  Papua  the 
British  have  as  )  ct  had  remarkably 
little  iatcrcQurse.  In  1771!*  it  was 
visited  by  Capt.  Thomas  Forrest  in  a 
large  Malay  prow  on  a  speculation  of 
his  own,  and  from  his  narrative  more 
jnfomation  has  been  derived  respect- 
ing its  uatit'es  than  from  all  other 
sources  put  together.  About  it 
was  partly  surveyed  by  C apt.  M*Ctuer, 
who  dtseorered  the  deep  inlet  named 
after  him,  which  penetrates  so  far  as  al- 
most to  cut  the  island  in  two-  In  1 79 1 , 
when  the  Panther,  a  Bombay  cruizer, 
was  off  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  the 
natives  decoyed  the  surgeon  into 
their  canoes  and  murdered  him,  after 
which  they  discharged  a  shower  of 
arrows  iiito  the  ship  and  wounded 


four  of  them,  when  lliey  were  di.'S- 
pemed  by  great  guns  and  umall  armi»« 
— (Fi*rresi,  SirThomai  Rafficg^  tVctr- 

pARAeELs  Isles*  —  A  group  of 
shoaU,  reefs,  and  isiands,  lying  off 
the  coast  of  Cochin  China,  between 
the  latitudes  of  15=*  W  and  17"*  6^N. 
and  IW2'  and  1 12^  42'  B,  There 
are  channel  between  them,  and  safe 
anchorage  for  vessels. 

Paras^en^ — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Allahabad,  thirteen  miles 
S.S-W.  from  Calpee  ;  lat,  £5*  59^  N,, 
lon.7r  22'  E. 

Parbutty  fParmii^  the  wife  of 
Siva). — A  river  in  the  province  of 
Malwa,  which  has  its  source  south  of 
A^a,  and  to  its  confluence  with  tho 
Chumbul  river  describes  a  Wfinding 
course  of  about  3i30  miles.  During* 
the  rains  the  FarbuUy  swcNs  so  as 
not  to  be  fordable. 

PAiioi:ut. — A  station  in  Til»et,  just 
above  Nakoj  lat.  31^  5^  N.,  Ion,  7a'* 
36'  In  I«18,  when  passed  by 
Messrs*  Gerards,  their  barometers 
indicated  the  height  to  l>e  1D,41 1  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea?  in  18^0 
two  other  barometers  on  the  same 
spot  shewed  1,467  inches.  In  1)^21 
a  trigonometrical  measurement  made 
the  extreme  height  l!),44si?  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sen,  differing  thirty- 
one  feet  from  the  barometrical  mea» 
surement^ — {Meurt^  Gvrard^,  tj 

PAtiKtJNDY  ( PamkhnndiJ* —  A 
town  in  the  province  of  Malwa,  fifty- 
*Ci\  miles  north  from  Oojein  ;  )at,  23^ 
58' N.,  Ion,      W  E. 

pAitKua. — A  district  and  town  in 
the  division  of  the  Mooltan  province 
named  Chalchkaun  ;  the  last  situated 
about  lat.  24^  15^  N„  Ion,  'Jf  40'  E. 
Directly  north  of  Wagur  in  Cutch 
lies  a  desert  Runn  of  thirty  mdes,  be- 
yond which  is  situated  the  district 
named  Parkur,  forming  an  insulated 
tract  of  country  about  forty  miles  in 
length,  surrounded  by  the  Runn,  or 
else  by  the  Thull,  or  sand-hill  dejsert. 
It  is  accessible  from  Wagur  by  the 
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Rutin  nbom  iiWiioncd  ;  from  Rali* 
dtf iiiH»or  oo  tbt  CM,  flcrou  a  brmncii 
of  IM  RoDii,  tltiftjr^vc  rnilet  bfo^d  ; 
ffofii  Mirwir  and  tbe  north  through 
the  grenl  desert  and  a  thinlyinhabtt- 
ed  mwM  country  i  and  from  Binde 
hy  i  Kmt«  dir^ty  through  the  de- 

Thf  cHitrict  of  Parkuf  is  a  imniy 
pliiifi,  hsviog  a  ran^c  of  rocky  hilU 
nesr  th e  cm tcrtJ  bo rder,  r unoi ng 
north  and  BOuth«  Thl«t  ninge  ii  gc^ 
ncrally  comldered  m  one  hill,  is 
covered  ^kh  jungle,  has  abundance  of 
ttak water  m d  $omv  arable  Ian d .  On 
Bceount  of  insular  aituation  and 
natural  strength  it  in  re^orletl  to 
M  an  fl»)tuMi  io  danj^erouti  tmes. 
The  foil  of  Parkur  is  sand  upon  a 
]kbt  ehiy,  and  produces  tiOiniy  crops 
of  bajeree  and  the  f>oorer  aorU  of 
grain.  Water  is  found  in  wells  at  the 
depth  of  forty  cuhitiip  but  in  general  it 
becomes  brackish  during  the  hot 
months*  Here  arc  a  few  tanks^  hut 
the  soil  ttt  such  that  the  water  cannot 
be  retained  throuj^hotit  the  year^  To 
the  wc»t  of  the  Cnlltrnef  hills  there 
li  a  pool  of  water  that  Imis  through- 
out the  year,  odg^iiating  from  springs 
■t  their  bMu 

Iti  Parlctir  flwre  are  about  tliirty- 
live  village,  itot  more  than  half  of 
ivhieh.  In  I  NfO,  were  inhabited.  The 
eapital  M  PiirrniJ|tgnr,  for  distinction 
mnied  Kfijcgurp  or  ihe  city,  eon  tain - 
iiw  JWO  wrci«hed  hoveh ;  but  it  is 
tud  mm  to  have  contained  10,000 
i  ri  hiMtan  t  s«  A  ton  g  wh  h  t h  e  d  ia trie t 
it  ii  coinprcbcnded  in  the  Sinde  do- 
minionji,  the  government  of  which 
I«vics  a  plough -tn%  and  receives  half 
the  road -taxes,  which  formerly  were 
considerable*  Next  to  Parinuggiir 
W LHjruwow  is  the  largest  place  ;  but 
the  wliole  country  does  not  contain 
H  aultf^tautinl  wdUbuiLt  houi^e.  Por- 
phyry ii  the  pfcvnilin^i,  if  not  the 
only  rock  in  the  Purkiir  <li&ti'ietj  and 
near  tJie  town  of  Pariuii|:j;ur  rise^  iii 
a  range  of  hi lU  to  the  heigh  L  of  1,000 
feet,  asNUiutug  in  its  ruggetl  ft-atureis 
a  regularity  ecpndly  sio|EuUir  and  gro- 
li«qu«« 

Some  years  ago  the  principal  chiefs 
tttln  111  tliift  quvrtor  was  Poonjajee«  of 


Weerawow,  whose  principal  ftource  of 
revenue  sprung  from  a  celdirated  idol 
he  poaamed  named  Goreecha,  from 
its  origiiially  having  come  irom  Gor 
Bangi^  probably  Gour  in  Benol, 
It  IB  carred  of  white  marble,  rather 
more  than  a  cubit  bi|^h,  in  a  sitting 
posture,  with  hlsr  right  foot  placid  on 
IfiA  left  knee,  h\$  bftnda  ck^pcd,  a  pre- 
cious stone  of  ^me  sort  fixed  be^ 
tween  his  eye-browi,  and  two  others 
in  the  loekets  of  his  eyes*  At  a  re^ 
mote  period,  when  Parinuggur  flou- 
ruihed,  it  was  inhatnted  by  numerous 
bands  of  Banyairs  or  Sbrawaks  (of 
the  Jain  religion),  whoae  templea 
were  famous  for  their  deduce  and 
sanctity,  and  resorted  to  by  Shrawaks 
from  every  quarter,  to  perlorni  their 
devotions  at  the  shrines  of  Goreecba 
and  Mandow  Ray,  who  were  con^ii^ 
dered  as  brothers.  Duriirg  the  anar- 
chy that  followed  the  Mahomedaci 
invasion,  Mandow  Ray  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  body  of  Piirmar  Rajpoota, 
who  reufoved  him  from  Parkur  to 
Mooter  in  Chalaw^ar,  where  they  buiit 
a  magnificent  temple  for  him,  where 
he  still  resides^  Goreecha  had  a  hard- 
er fcie,  for  during  the  disorder  he 
was  aei^  on  by  a  Rajpoot  fanuly, 
and  concealed  in  the  sand-hilh  north- 
west of  Parkur,  Some  years  after • 
wards,  when  the  influence  of  the  Ma- 
homedans  of  Sinde  had  declined,  and 
the  6oda  Rajpoots  gained  the  ascen- 
dancy^  Goreecha  emerged  from  his 
concealment,  and  the  news  of  his 
safety  attracted  Sbrawaks  to  worship 
from  every  region  ;  for  permission  to 
do  which  the  possessor  of  the  image 
exacted  a  heavy  fine,  for  bis  own 
emolument.  Subsequent  to  this  pe* 
riod  the  idol  parsed  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  in  1809  woa  in  the  custody 
of  Poonjajee  of  Weerawow,  whose 
grandfather,  Suttajee,  stole  bira  froai 
a  Rajpoott 

The  pilgrimages  to  this  white  mar- 
ble deity  are  made  in  caravans  of 
many  tbouaand  persons,  who  have 
agents  at  Rahdunpoor,  who  settle  be^ 
forehand  with  the  different  predatory 
chiels  for  a  safe  conveyance  to  the 
spotwherethe  i  jnage  istobeseen.  He 
ia  then  dug  out  of  the  aand  and  placed 
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iifi4tr  a  guMrd  of  Rajpoots,  mih 
drawn  sabres,  while  the  pilgrims  per- 
form their  worship,  and  make  offer- 
ings in  proportmu  to  their  circum- 
Biances*  These  gifls  arc  deposited 
in  a  large  chest,  and  are  after wjirdti 
ilivided  between  the  Soda  Raja  and 
ilia  atteiidanis.  Numerous  fees  are 
exacied  during  the  ceremonies,  and 
paid  with  esttraordinary  liberafity  by 
the  votaries,  who  are  on  other  ocea- 
Bions  a  most  parsimonious  race*  Af- 
ter the  euatomary  ceremonies  have 
continued  for  a  few  days  the  idol  h 
|)rivately  removed,  and  parties  of 
horsemen  gallop  off  in  every  dsree- 
don,  one  of  whom  has  charge  of  the 
deity,  whose  real  place  of  conceal- 
ment  is  know^n  only  to  a  confidential 
few»  In  IjjOO  one  partV}  or  sungh  as 
it  is  called,  from  Surat,  amounted  to 
9,000j  besides  pilgrims  expectetl  from 
other  quarters,  the  whole  being  com- 
puted  at  JOtOUO  persons^  who  were 
to  assemble  at  Morwarai  where  the 
ceremonies  were  to  be  performed, 
1'he  raja  who  possesses  this  stone 
frequently  an  tie  i  pales  his  revenue, 
and  mortgages  the  approacldng  fees 
and  o^erings  entpeeted  to  be  realized 
for  so  large  a  ium  as  a  lack  and  a  half 
of  rupees.  Besides  the  sums  leried 
at  the  place  of  worship,  all  the  adja- 
cent towns  nnd  chiefs  extort  contri- 
butions from  these  pious  devotees, 
who,  owing  to  their  immense  nura- 
bers,  suffer  besides  many  hardships 
in  this  barren  region. 

The  desert  to  the  north  of  Parkur 
is  occupied  by  migratory  tribes,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  Kozas, 
who  have  led  a  predatory  life  ever 
since  the  expulsion  of  the  Abassy  fa- 
mi  ly  f rom  the  th  ro  n  e  o  f  Sind  e,  Th  ese 
Kazas  are  a  tribe  of  Baloochies,  re- 
markable for  their  restless  habits  and 
courage;  and  nothing  can  more  strong- 
ly prove  the  security  of  their  present 
rotreafs  in  the  desert  than  the  fact 
that  the  Talpoorieu  (the  reigning  dy- 
nasty of  Sinde),  although  urged  by 
every  incentive  of  revenge  and  self- 
preservation,  have  not  only  been  un- 
able to  extirpate  the  Kozas^  but  ob- 
liged to  conciliate  their  forbearance. 
TW  occupations  of  this  tdbe  are 


mostly  pas  total,  such  as  rearing  cat- 
tle, camels,  and  horses ;  »o  that  whea 
m  plundering  harvest  presents  itself,  the 
means  of  rafjid  transport  are  always 
at  hand.  In  IBWy  while  a  British 
detachment,  under  CoL  Barclay,  was 
msirching  past  Parinuggur,  the  Kozas 
and  inhabitants  begmi  to  fire  on  the 
troops,  and  wounded  several.  Theenc^ 
my  was  in  consequence  driven  out  of 
the  town,  and  took  refuge  on  the 
Callinjer  mountain,  where  they  were 
again  attacked  and  almost  extirpated, 
while  during  the  confusion  the  tow  n 
was  completely  sacked. — (AlaQmurdog 
Cartme^  CapL  J.  Stewart ,  S^cJ) 

Pahncllah  (Farmktm}*  —  A 
town  and  pergimnah  in  the  province 
of  Bejapoor,  thirty-two  miles  west 
from  Mcrritchi  lat.  16°  47' N*,  ion* 
74°  IT  E,  Powan^ur  (the  fortress 
of  the  wind)  is  the  capital  fortifica- 
tion, and  is  a  place  of  considerable 
strength* 

On  the  4th  of  April  1701  Sir  Wm. 
Norris,  the  ambassador  from  the 
English  East- India  Company  (while 
two  separnte  and  rival  companies  ex- 
isted], arrived  in  Aurengzebe's  camp, 
then  stationed  at  Para  ell  ah,  and  on 
the  28th  went  to  the  andience  with 
vast  pomp.  He  remained  in  the 
camp  until  the  5th  of  November  fol- 
lowing, endeavouring  to  accomplish 
the  object  of  his  mission,  practising 
every  Eastern  intriguef  and  liberal 
both  of  bribes  and  pronnses*  He  was^ 
however,  completely  ouuintrigued  by 
the  Mogul  courtiers^  and  returned 
much  disgusted  and  chagrined,  the 
emba<!sy  from  the  beginning  having 
cost  the  English  East-India  Company 
j£SO,000  sterling,  an  enormous  sum 
at  that  period.  Towards  the  conclu^ 
iion  of  the  negociation  it  was  inti- 
mated to  him  by  Aurengzebe,  "  that 
the  English  best  knew  if  it  were  their 
interest  to  trade  in  his  dominions, 
and  that  if  the  ambassador  persisted 
in  refusing  the  obligatbn  required,  he 
knew  the  road  back  to  England  by 
which  he  had  come."  The  obligation 
required  by  Aurengzebe  was,  that  the 
English  East^India  Compatijf  should 
make  good  all  losses  which  bis  Mogid 
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fiubjeclG  might  sustftin  from  pirates, — 

Paro. — A  town,  with  a  district  at- 
tached, in  Bootauj  eighteen  miles 
south  by  west  from  Tasi^isudon  ;  I  at, 
^  43'  N.,  Ion.  89*  32'  The  go- 
vernor of  the  district,  whose  juris- 
diction is  of  the  first  importance  in 
Bootan,  haa  hi^t  residence  here.  Its 
limitB  extend  from  the  frontiers  of 
Tibet  to  the  borders  of  BengaJ,  and 
thence  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Sik- 
k'm  Raja,  It  also  comprehends  the 
low  loTids  at  the  base  of  the  Luckid- 
war  niountaiTis.  The  palace  or  cast  J  e 
of  Paro  is  constructed,  and  the  sur- 
rounding ground  laid  out,  more  with 
a  view  to  strength  and  defence  than 
almost  any  other  place  in  fiootan. 
The  valley  of  Paro  exceeds  that  of 
Tassisudon  by  a  mile.  It  lies  N.W, 
and  and  is  irregularly  inter- 

sected by  the  river.  This  place  is 
noted  for  the  manufacture  at  images 
and  the  forpag  of  arms,  more  parti- 
cularly sworda,  daggers  and  the  barbs 
of  arrows. — iTumer^  4^.) 

Pamoi.a. — A  large  and  well-built 
town  in  the  province  of  Candeish, 
eighty-five  miles  S.W»  from  Boorhan- 
poor ;  lat.  ^O*'  56^  N.,  bn.  75*'  14'  E. 
In  1816  this  place  belonged  to  the 
Peshwa,  but  had  been  bestowed  by 
him  in  jaghire.  It  was  then  in  a 
fSourishing  condition,  strongly  forti- 
fied, and  capable  of  making  a  pro- 
tracted defence,  if  resolutely  garri- 
fioned. — {SuiAerland,  ^r^"^) 

PAasEES-  —  See  Gujerat  Pao- 
and  Bombay, 

Pa  a  e  0  n  a  t"  t  h  f  Fa  n  ma  natha)^  ^ 
Samet  Sicbara,  called  in  Major  Ken- 
nel I's  map  Parson auth,  is  situated 
araofig  Ihe  hills  bordering  Bengal  and 
Bahar,  about  136  miles  S.W.  of  Bog- 
Jipoor.  Its  holiness  is  held  in  greut 
reverence  by  the  Jains,  and  it  is  said 
to  be  visited  by  pilgrims  from  the  re- 
motest parts  of  IndiB.  Parswa  or 
Parswanatha,  the  twenty-third  dei- 
fied saint  of  the  Jains,  and  who 
perhaps  was  the  real  founder  of  the 
uect,  was  born  in  the  snhurbs  of  Be- 
fiareij  and  died  aged  100  years,  on 


Mount  Sameya  or  Samet,— (CV^^ 

Pasay*  — A  town  in  Sumatra,  once 
the  seat  of  government  in  this  ex- 
tremity of  the  island.  It  stands  in  a 
fine  bay,  where  cattle,  provisions,  and 
grain  are  in  plenty,  with  timber  fit 
for  large  masts  growing  close  to  the 
shore. 

Passage  Isle,— A  low  sandy  Isla 
covered  with  trees,  lying  off  the  west 
coast  of  Sun;atra,  which  here  forma 
a  deep  bay  named  Bancongtu,  where 
arc  several  Malay  ports ;  lat,  2**  31' 
N.,  ton,  !l7°5yE. 

Pass  A  MAN.  —  A  timall  district  in 
Sumatra,  situated  nearly  under  the- 
et|uinocttal  line,  formerly  under  the 
dominion  of  Menancal>ow,  but  lat- 
terly subject  to  the  Acheenese.  For- 
merly this  was  a  place  of  considera- 
ble trade,  and  besides  a  great  export 
of  pepper,  received  much  fine  gold 
from  the  mountains  of  the  Rau  coun- 
try. The  peo  p  le  of  these  mo  u  n  tai  n  s 
are  said  to  be  Battas  converted  to  the 
Arabiau  faith,  mixed  with  Malays. 
The  greater  part  of  the  gold  they 
now  collect  findn  its  way  to  the  Siak 
river,  and  from  thence  to  the  south* 
eastern  side  of  the  isIand.-C-'^^^^''*- 

pASSAaooAN. — A  large  district  in 
the  eastern  quarter  of  the  island  of 
Java,  which  according  to  the  census 
taken  by  the  British  government  con- 
tained an  area  of  1,95^^  square  miles^ 
and  108^8)2  inhabitHUts,  of  which 
number  1,070  were  Chinese.  The 
town  of  Passarooan  stands  in  lat.  7° 
40'  S.,  Ion,  112^  50^  E.,  thirty-two 
miles  S.S.E,  from  Surabaya,  It  is 
intersected  by  a  river,  which  is  navi- 
gable for  gome  leagues  up  the  country, 
and  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge.^ 

Pass  J  a, — A  town  and  district  on 
the  east  coast  of  Borneo  ;  lat.  1°  57' 
S.,  Ion-  llfi°  JO' E,  It  stands  about 
fifty  miles  up  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
which  has  i^ixtcen  reaches,  and  is 
joined  by  five  other  riverif.  The 
town  consists  principally  of  300 
wooden  houses,  on  the  north  side  of 


the  river,  mostly  inhabited  by  Bug- 
gess  merchants,  the  house  and  wooden 
fort  of  the  raja  are  on  the  south  side. 
The  tide  in  Passir  harbour  rmes  nine 
feet,  and  runs  a  good  way  above  the 
town.  Over  the  bar  at  its  uiouth, 
there  is  two  fathoms  water  with  a 
muddy  bottom.  The  river  up  at  the 
town  IS!  fresh,  but  there  are  no  water 
lanes  of  floating  hou&es  as  at  the  town 
of  Borneo. 

The  surrounding  country  is  very 
unhealthy,  as  it  lie^  in  a  flat  for  many 
miles,  which  is  encircled  by  woods, 
and  overflowed  annually.  When  I  he 
waters  retire,  a  muddy  slime  h  left 
on  the  surface,  upon  which  the  shin- 
ing of  an  almost  vertical  sun  extracts 
thick  fogs,  which  towards  evening  fall 
down  in  showers,  with  cold  chilling 
winds  off  the  land.  Another  circum- 
Htance  that  contributes  to  render  the 
air  unhealthy  is  the  great  number  of 
frog*  and  other  reptiles  left  in  the 
mud,  which  being  destroyed  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  occasion  a  moat  in- 
tolerable stench. 

The  dry  season  begins  in  April  and 
continues  to  September,  during  which 
time  the  wind  is  easterly  between  the 
Eouth  coasts  of  Borneo  and  the  island 
of  Java;  but  from  September  to 
Apri!  the  winds  are  westerly,  attend- 
ed by  violent  storms  of  thunder, 
lightning  and  rain.  Exclusive  of 
rice  which  is  very  plentiful,  the 
ejcports  are  l>enzoln,  rausk,  aloes, 
pepper,  cassia^  nnd  long  nutmegs ; 
also  various  kinds  of  fruit,  e?icel* 
lent  mastic  and  other  gums,  parti- 
cularly dragons'-blood;  hone^^,  gold, 
dust,  and  camphor  are  likewise  pro- 
curable. The  imports  arc  opium, 
guns,  muskets,  pistols,  gunpowder^ 
lead  in  pigs  and  sheets,  iron  and 
Bteel  in  narrow  bars,  hangers,  knives, 
scissors,  and  other  cutlery,  cloths, 
chintzes,  carpels,  spectacles,  looking- 
glasses^  spy-glafsses,  clock-work,  &c. 

The  inhabitants  of  thb  quarter  of 
Borneo  are  very  fraudulent,  and  hare 
cut  off  many  ships  by  treachery.  In 
their  weights  and  measures  they  are 
unjust,  and  they  make  compositions 
to  imitate  some  of  the  most  valuable 
metals,  more  especially  bars  of  gold. 


which  is  10  artfully  done  that  the  im- 
position cannot  be  discovered  unless 
the  bars  be  cut  quite  thro  ugh  ♦  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Passir  river  there 
arc  many  Biajoos  settled,  who  subsist 
by  catching  small  shrimps,  which  after 
washing  with  fresh  water,  and  expos- 
ing to  a  hot  sun  until  putrid,  they 
beat  in  a  mortar  to  a  paste  (named 
balachong)  with  a  considerable  haut 
gout,  but  not  unpalatable  as  an  ac- 
companiment to  boiled  rice  or  bread 
and  butter.  The  iangitage  used  at 
Passir  is  the  Malay  mixed  with  much 
Buggess. — {Elmore,  Sonnerat,  F^r- 
reii^  Siavorinut^  L^yden^  ijc,} 

pASftttMAH. — A  district  in  Suma- 
tra, which  nearly  borders  on  Rejang 
southwards.  This  is  an  extensive, 
and  comparatively  a  populous  coun- 
try, bounded  on  the  north  by  that  of 
Lamatang,  and  on  the  south-east  by 
that  of  Lam  pong.  It  is  governed  by 
four  Pangerans,  who  are  independent 
of  each  other,  but  acknowledge  a  kind 
of  sovereignty  in  the  sultan  of  Pal  em- 
bang.  In  the  low  countries  where 
the  pepper-planters  reside,  the  title 
of  kalippa  prevails,  which  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Arabic  word  khalifah, 
signifying  a  vicegerent.  —  (Martden. 

Pata  Isle. — A  small  island  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  one  of  the  Sooloo 
archipelago,  lying  due  south  from 
the  main  island.  It  is  inhabited,  and 
contains  a  good  stock  of  cattle.  It 
also  contains  three  pits  of  very  white 
saltpetre  e^rth,  which  yieltls  one- 
eighth  of  saltpetre. 

Pat  AN  AO  on. — A  town  in  the  king- 
dom of  Ava,  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Irawady,  directly  opposite  to 
Melloon;  Int.  Ion.  94* 

63'  E.,  eighty  miles  N,  by  W.  from 
Pro  me* 

Patantt  (PatQfiiJ. — The  largest 
and  most  populous  state  in  the  Malay 
peninsula,  situated  on  the  east  coasi, 
and  extending  to  lat.  7"  20'  N. ;  the 
boundary  between  it  and  Siam  Pro- 
per being  a  place  named  Tana,  The 
territory  of  Patani  is  more  fertile  than 
that  of  the  other  Malayan  states^  and 
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yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  rice, 
but  little  tin.  Bolt  u  procured  in 
abundance.  This  petty  state  is  com- 
pletely subjected  to,  and  indeed  in 
part  occupied  by  the  Sianaese,  who 
assess  it  with  a  tax  payable  in  grain 
and  money*  The  EngUsh  arrived  at 
Patany  so  early  as  A.D,  IBl^,  where 
they  for  some  time  had  a  factory 
which  had  been  long  abandoned,  hut 
since  the  colon iscing  of  Singapoor 
the  intercourse  hn.-*  been  rene^wed. 
The  town  of  Patany  stands  in  tat, 
7^  N.,  Ion,  lOF  35'  E:— (Singapoor 
Chronide  %c*) 

Patatak  —A  email  town  on  the 
norih-weat  coast  of  Borneo,  situated 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name^  which 
i]e«  to  the  south  of  Fulo  Gaya,  and 
haa  a  smooth  and  shallow  bar.  The 
town  Btands  three  or  four  miles  up 
the  river,  and  contains  about  100 
houses  fronting  the  water.  Above 
the  town  are  many  pepper  gardens, 
belonging  to  the  Chinese.  Further 
down  the  comfit  is  Papal  river; 
the  banks  of  which  are  so  crowded 
with  coco-nut  trees  that  during  the 
floods  many  nuts  arc  carried  out  lo 
fiea.   Lat*  5°  60'  a,  bn.  116^  y 

FATEKiiOStER    IsLES.  ^  A  gTCSt 

number  of  BUiall  rocky  isles  in  the 
Ea^item  sens,  surrounded  by  nume- 
rous shoflls/jwhkh  render  tlie  naviga- 
tion extremely  dangerous.  They  ere 
situated  about  the  118th  degree  of 
east  longitude,  and  the  7th  of  south 
latitude. 

Patgonc,  —  A  town  in  ihe  pro- 
vince of  Bengal,  district  of  Rung- 
poor^  thirty-eight  miles  N,N.W.  froin 
the  town  of  Rujigpoor ;  lat.  2eP  W 
N.,  Ion.  88^55'  E. 

Patheei, — A  district  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Heeder,  situated  to  the  north 
of  the  Godflvery  river,  and  intersect- 
ed by  many  streams  flowing  from  the 
north  into  the  chnnnel  of  that  river. 
By  Abul  Fa^cel*  in  A.D.  158^,  it  is 
described  as  follows : — Circar  Pah- 
tery,  containing  eighteen  mahals,  re- 
venue 80,705,954  dams;  Seyurghal 
11^80,594  dams."  Remote  as  the 
period  is  when  the  above  flctails 


were  given  we  have  nothing  more 
recent  to  offer,  the  tract  remaining 
nearly  a  blank  in  the  best  maps.  The 
town  of  Pathree  stands  in  J  at.  19^ 
19'  N„  Ion.  77""  13'  E.,  tbirty-one 
miles  N*W,  from  Nandere^ 

PATHt^^. — A  village  on  the  west 
side  of  the  gulf  of  Si  am,  which  in 
1826  contained  about  ^00  inhabitanta, 
mostly  fishermen.  It  stands  about 
lat.  li^ir  N. 

PATiNOoa,— A  town  in  the  Car- 
natic  province,  division  of  Marawa^ 
130  miles  N.E,  from  Cape  Comorin ; 
kt*  9*  40'  N.,  Ion.  78^  38'  E. 

pATjf.^ — See  Lauta  Patau. 

Path  A  (  Pe^mQvaiiy — A  large  city 
in  the  province  of  Banar,  of  which  it 
is  the  modern  capital;  lau2S°37' 
N.,  Ion.  85^  15'  E.  This  place  is 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Gangejs,  which  is  here  five  miles 
wide  during  the  rainy  season »  and 
the  eastern  limits  scarcely  discern i*- 
ble.  About  the  extremity  of  the  su^ 
burbs  at  Jaffier  Khan's  garden,  the 
Ganges  separates  into  two  brandies, 
which  surround  a  very  large  island^ 
divided  into  two  unequal  portions, 
and  about  nine  miles  in  length.  The 
river  here  taking  a  bend  lo  the  south, 
the  branch  that  goes  to  the  east  of 
this  island  is  by  far  the  largest,  but 
boats  of  any  size  can  at  all  sea.sons 
pass  through  the  wes^tern  channel 
between  the  island  and  Phataha* 
This  magnificent  stream  does  not 
here  perceptibly  increase  until  the 
Du Sahara,  which  happens  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  moon,  in  the  month 
of  Joishta,  which  is,  in  fact,  about 
the  commencement  of  the  periodical 
rains. 

It  is  difficult  to  settle  the  exact 
boundaries  of  Patna,  for  to  exclude 
all  beyond  the  walls  would  reduce 
it  to  a  trifle,  while  the  suburbs  are 
built  in  a  very  straggling,  ill-defined 
manner.  Including  the  latter,  and 
Jailer  Khan's  gar  den,  it  comprehends 
an  extent  of  nine  miles  along  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges.  The  width 
from  the  borders  of  the  nver  is  on  an 
average  two  miles,  but  some  port  of 
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the  chauiiel  of  the  Ganges^  aiid  of 
the  inlands  opposite  to  the  city,  must 
tdsa  be  considered  aa  bstotigttig  to 
this  jurisdiction ;  so  that  on  the 
whole  an  extent  of  twenty  ??q«afe 
miles  may  be  allowed.  Within  the 
walls  Patna  is  rather  more  than  one 
and  a  ha!f  miles  from  east  to  west, 
and  ihree-fourths  of  a  mile  from 
north  to  south,  the  whole  exceed- 
ingly closely  built.  Many  houses  are 
built  of  brick,  more  of  mud  with  tiled 
toofs^  but  few  arc  th ached.  There 
is  one  tolertibly  wide  street  that 
reaches  from  the  eastern  to  the 
western  gate ;  but  every  other  pas- 
i^e  ia  narrow,  crooked,  and  irre* 
gSar*  Daring  the  heats  of  spring 
ihe  dust  i^  beyond  idea,  and  in  the 
rains  every  place  is  covered  with 
mud-  East  ot  the  city  is  a  very  large 
Huburb  cftllcJ  Marusguni^e,  which 
contains  many  well  built  store- 
houses, but  of  such  combustible 
materials  that  the  whole  are  usually 
burned  to  the  L^round  once  in  five 
or  six  yeara,  sometimes  oftener. 
Above  thie  town  is  a  long  narrow 
luburh,  through  which  the  European 
houses  are  scattered,  ch ieHy  along 
ihe  banks  of  the  river ;  but  notwith- 
itanding  that  Patna  is  one  of  the 
chief  European  settlements  in  India, 
the  scat  of  a  court  of  appeal  and 
circuit,  of  a  city-judge  and  magis- 
trate, of  a  collector,  commercial  re- 
sident, opium  agent,  and  provincial 
battalion,  the  number  of  European 
houses  and  settlers  is  surprisingly 
few* 

Patna  was  formerly  fortified  after 
the  Hindo^tany  manner,  with  o  wall 
and  small  ditch,  but  theiie  are  now  in 
the  last  stage  of  decay,  and  the  gates 
tottering  to  their  base*  Neither  are 
the  bridges  in  a  much  better  condi- 
tion, being  mostly  in  a  ruinous  state ; 
the  one  over  the  west  ditch  was  re- 
paired by  Mr,  l>avid  Colvin  at  his 
own  eitpense.  The  gates  at  the  east 
and  west  ends  of  Patna  are  of  no 
use,  as  the  ramparts  are  demolished, 
mnd  from  their  dilapidated  and  dan- 
gerous condition  tu  ISUl  were  a  dis- 
grace to  the  city-,  ^Itmy  years  ago 
the  Company  erected  here  a  depot 


to  contain  rice,  consisting  of  a  brick 
building  in  the  shape  ot  a  bee4iiTe^ 
with  two  wijiding  staircases  on  the 
outside,  which  hove  been  ascendttd 
on  horseback.  By  means  of  tiiM 
stairs  it  was  intended  that  the  grain 
should  be  poured  in  at  the  top,  there 
being  0  small  door  at  the  bottom  to 
take  it  out.  The  walls  at  the  bot- 
tom, although  twenty-one  feet  thick, 
have  given  way,  a  circunistance  of 
very  iittle  consequence,  as  were  it 
filled  (which  it  never  was)  it  would 
not  contain  one  day*s  consumption 
for  the  province.  It  is  now  used  as 
a  depot  for  military  stores,  and  is 
usually  visited  by  strangers  on  ac- 
count of  the  echo,  which  is  remarka- 
bly perfect* 

ft  is  a  common  idea  among  the  na- 
tives that  the  fort  was  built  by  Azim 
Ushaun  the  grandson  of  Aurung- 
zebe,  and  that  Pataliputra  had  been 
destroyed  before  that  prince  arrived* 
It  appears  from  history,  that  in  A*D, 
1^G6  Patali  had  become  a  den  of 
robberss,  but  there  is  nothing  relating 
to  the  fort  until  1611,  when  a  con- 
vention of  Afghan  chiefs  assembled 
at  the  place,  which  was  then  the  ca- 
pital of  Bahar,  At  this  period  the 
city  was  not  only  fortified,  but  had 
within  it  a  palace  where  the  soubah 
dar  resided*  The  inscription  on  the 
gate  of  the  fort  attributes  ha  erection 
to  a  Feroze  Jung  Khan.  It  lEt  al- 
leged, that  until  the  Maharatta  inva- 
sion, the  city  walls  contained  all  the 
inhabitants,  and  that  its  ^subsequent 
en  large  nient  and  prosperity  were  ow- 
ing to  the  European  commercial  fac- 
tories belonging  to  the  English,  Dutch, 
French,  and  Danes,  who  traded  to  a 
great  extent,  especially  in  cotton- 
cloth.  This  trade  has  greatly  de- 
clined, and  although  those  of  opium, 
nitre,  and  indigo  have  increased,  yet 
the  town  adjacent  to  the  factories 
has  rather  fallen  away.  The  city  on 
the  whole  has,  notwithstanding,  been 
greatly  augmented,  and  the  value  of 
the  ground  within  it,  on  account  of 
the  small  quantity  in  the  market, 
more  than  doubled  within  the  last 
twenty  years* 

The  chief  Mahomedan  place  of 
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worship  is  !he  luonrijuent  of  8hah 
Arzanti  obout  the  middle  of  the  west- 
ern iuburb.  He  died  here  in  the 
year  of  the  Hijera  l  U3;i^,and  shritje 
IK  frequented  both  by  Mahoii^edana 
and  Hindoos,  It  ts  not  customary 
with  the  MahomednDK  of  Bengal  and 
Bahar  to  meet  in  their  moaquea,  us 
Europeans  do  in  their  churcnes^  to 
have  public  prayers  and  to  hear  their 
Eacred  books  expounded.  The  only 
remarkable  places  with  the  followers 
of  the  Brahmins,  are  the  temples  of 
the  great  and  little  Patana  Devi,  or 
Pa  tan  esiwari,  both  signifying  goddess 
of  Patna-  The  imuge  of  this  goddess 
in  1811  was  a  male  figure,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  a  representation  of  Gau- 
tamaj  with  two  of  hh  dbciplei!^  as  is 
usual  in  Ava.  The  Seilts  or  followers 
of  Nanoc  have  at  Patna  a  place  of 
worship  of  great  repute.  It  is  called 
Hari  Mandir,  and  owes  its  celebrity 
to  its  having  been  the  birth-place  of 
Govnnd  Singh,  the  last  great  teacher 
of  the  sect*  The  Mandir  itself  is  of 
little  conseqnencef  bnt  it  is  surround- 
ed by  build ingH  for  the  aceommoda- 
tion  of  the  proprietors. 

In  the  middle  of  the  etty  the  Ca- 
tholics have  a  church,  iti  1811  the 
best  looking  in  the  place,  although 
the  flock  only  consisted  of  about 
twenty  families  of  native  Portuguese, 
Near  to  it  la  ihe  common  grave  of 
the  British  who  were  treacherously 
murdered,  in  17ti3,  by  order  of  Meer 
Cossim,  before  his  final  overthrow. 
Thiit  massacre  wat  |>erpet  rated  by 
the  German  adventurer  Somro  (Snni- 
mersj,  whose  widow  still  makes  a 
figure  in  Upper  HindostaUj  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  the  city  was 
captured  by  the  army  under  Major 
Adams»  The  grave  is  covered  with 
an  uncouth  pillar,  partly  of  stone  and 
partly  of  brick,  without  inscription. 
There  are  many  mosques  here,  but 
none  large.  Some  of  them  are  now 
let  by  their  owners  as  warehouses, 
especially  the  handsomest,  built  en- 
tirely of  stone;  and  akboui^h  the 
proprietor  has  thus  debased  his 
mosque,  he  |>ursevered  strenuously 
in  daily  calling  the  faithful  to  prayer. 

In  this  vicinity  and  near  Diiiapoor, 


potatoes  ore  cultivated  to  a  great  ex* 
tent*  The  large  ones  arc  exported 
to  various  fiarts  for  the  use  of  Euro- 
peans^ and  the  smaller  ones  are  con^ 
sumed  by  the  natives.  About  Gaya 
also  there  are  large  plantations  of  po- 
tatoes,  and  the  quantity  used  by  the 
natives  is  co u sitter ahlCt  They  are  ne- 
ver eaten  as  a  subitiiute  for  grain  j 
but  are  dressed  merely  as  curry,  to 
give  a  seasoning  to  rice  and  cakes, 
and  they  are  considered  as  unwhole- 
some. They  ref[uire  to  be  watered, 
and  are  manured  with  dung  and  ashes. 
The  same  field  usually  gives  potatoea 
every  year,  and  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  crops  of  this  root,  it  gives 
one  of  vegetables  and  another  of 
maize.  Such  land  is  of  a  good  soil, 
and  lets  for  ^£3  per  acre.  Most  of 
the  common  European  vegetables, 
such  as  cabbage,  cauliflower,  lettuce, 
and  turnips,  have  been  introduced  by 
Europeans,  and  thrive  uncommonly 
well,  and  ore  now  eaten  by  Mahonte* 
dans  and  the  Hindoo  castes  that  use 
garlic  and  onions,  but  all  Brahmins 
reject  them  as  in* pure.  Most  of  the 
European  vegetables  live  only  during 
the  cold  season,  but  the  artichoke  is 
plenty  in  the  heats  of  spring.  The 
common  vegetables  thrive  so  well 
here,  that  the  seed  is  preserved,  and 
iient  to  other  parts  of  Tndia,  where 
the  climate  is  less  favourable. 

Those  who  extract  essences  have 
several  flower  gardens  at  Patna  and 
Bar,  At  the  furmer  two  or  three 
persons  have  rose-gardens,  contain* 
ing  from  one-fifth  to  one^third  of  an 
acre*  The  rose  which  is  cultivated 
in  these  gardens  is  said  to  have  ori^ 
ginally  come  from  fi ussoridi,  and  at 
Patna  is  called  by  that  name  $  but  in 
Bengal  it  is  catted  the  Patna  rose*  It 
is  propagated  by  cuttings  in  the  rainy 
season,  and  flowers  from  the  middle 
of  February  to  the  middle  of  May, 
and  during  the  dry  season  must  be 
watered.  The  flowers,  which  are  ra- 
ther smaller  thiUJ  those  of  Europe, 
sell  to  the  distillers  at  from  l^tlOO  to 
4,000  per  rupee,  and  are  allowed  to 
expand  fully  before  they  are  sold* 
At  Bar,  those  who  make  essences, 
use  almost  entirely  the  chambeli, 
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which  botanist!  cdJ  the  jnsminum 
graiitJifloriim,  The  whale  ex  tent  of 
the  rio war-gardens  h  a&id  to  be  only 
seventeen  acres. 

Such  nre  the  viciK^itudes  of  Indian 
ctlie!!,  that  Patna  may  now  claim  pre- 
cedence of  Dd  hi  und  Agra,  botit  &s 
to  she  and  population.  According 
to  Dr.  Frai^ci^  Buchanan,  in  1811  it 
was  reckoned  to  contain  5^,000 
bouses;  of  which  7ill7  were  said  to 
be  built  of  brick ;  11^630  of  two  sto- 
rie»^  with  mud  wallii  and  tiled  roofg; 
a!3,l8S  mud- walled  huta  cofered  with 
Iilej9,  and  the  remainder  mud> walled 
huts  covered  with  thatch*  If  the  in- 
reaticationa  of  the  police  of&cers  may 
be  relied  on,  six  persons  may  with 
safety  Jbe  allowed  to  each  house, 
which  would  give  a  total  population 
of  31 2,000 ;  besides  which  there  is  a 
considerable  floating  population,  con- 
sbtiiig  of  aepoja,  camp-follow  era, 
boatmen,  &c.  Of  the  number  above- 
jacntioaed  1*7,000  were  supposed  to 
be  Mahomedans,  and  ?2 14,500  Hin- 
doos. The  est  tent  of  surface  compos- 
ing the  small  district  attached  to  the 
city  of  Patna  comprehend*  403 
square  miles,  and  in  IttU  the  aggre- 
gate population  of  the  city  and  dts* 
triet  was  estimated  at  1EK>,745  Maho- 
inedan*  and  401>,4^5  Hindoos  |  total 
609^270  persons.  There  are  not  any 
regular  schools  or  seminariea  in  which 
the  Hindoo  or  Mahomedan  law  is 
taught,  stud  en  ta  in  these  branches  of 
knowledge  being  instructed  by  private 
tutorsi  and  it  was  remarked  by  the 
magistrates  in  14*01,  that  no  new  re- 
ligious buildings  of  any  sort  were 
constructing,  while  the  old  ones  were 
going  rapidly  to  decay. 

In  lis II  there  were  twenty-four 
bankers  at  Patna,  who  discounted 
all  bills  payable  either  there,  or  at 
Calcutta,  Benares,  or  Moor&hedabad. 
Some  of  them  had  also  agents  at 
Lucknow  and  Dacca ;  one  had  an 
agent  at  Nepaul,  and  the  house  of 
Ju^eth  Seth  had  agents  at  Bombay 
and  Madras,  and  at  all  large  towns 
under  British  protection  ;  but  prior 
to  the  above  date  they  had  withdraw  n 
their  liictoriea  from  places  subject  to 
independent  native  powers.  Besides 


money  transaetionSf  some  of  them 
trade  in  European  woollen  cloths^ 
jewels*  foreign  ipccimens,  metals  im- 
ported by  sea,  and  the  fine  kinds  of 
cloth  of  cotton,  silk,  and  lace.  Cash 
can  always  be  procured  here  for 
Calcutta  bank- notes  J  sometimes  with- 
out diiicount,  and  never  more  than 
one  per  cent*  In  IBll,  gold  had  al- 
moe^t  wholly  disappeared,  althoagh  it 
had  been  the  common  currency,  and 
cowries  were  scarcely  current  j  the 
only  small  coinage  were  copper  pieces^ 
of  which  Mty-six  passed  for  a  rupee* 
A  large  quantity  of  saltpetre  is  an- 
nually despatched  from  hence  to  Cal- 
cutta for  export  and  internal  con^ 
sumption.  The  Patna  divi^^ion  of 
the  court  of  appeal  and  circuit  com- 
prehends the  following  districts  ;  vk, 
L  Ramghuri  ^,  Bahar  j  3.  Tirboot  s 
4.  Sarun  ;  5.  Shahabad  ;  ft.  the  city 
of  Putna.  In  1S13  the  police  of  the 
latter  was  reported  by  the  superin- 
tendent to  be  in  a  very  ine^cient 
state,  the  large  islands  in  the  vicinity 
covered  with  grass  jungle  aflbrding  a 
secure  asylum  for  robbers.  The  city 
of  Patna  is  ofa  shape  apparently  well 
adapted  for  the  exercise  of  an  eflec* 
tual  controls  as  it  consists  princi- 
pally of  one  very  long  street  running 
through  its  entire  extent,  with  lanes 
branching  to  the  right  and  left ;  and  aii 
the  majority  of  these  open  at  one  end 
into  the  same  street,  through  which 
alone  they  are  connected  with  each 
other,  a  proper  watch  maintained  in 
the  great  street,  would  prevent  noc- 
turnal depredations  to  any  great  es^ 
tent,  unless  collusion  took  place  on 
the  part  of  the  native  police  officers. 

Travelling  distance  from  Patna  to 
Moors hedabad,  400  miles;  by  Bir- 
boom,  340;  distance  from  Benares^ 
by  Buxar,  155;  from  Delhi,  661; 
from  Agra,  544  ;  and  from  Lucknow, 
316  miles. —  (K  Jiuehamttf  J.  J>, 
UougiaSf  FuiiartQn,  4^.) 

pAtNA. — A  town  and  large  zemin* 
dary  in  the  province  of  Gundwana, 
the  hitter  adjoining  the  division  of 
Sumbhulpour,  Along  with  the  adja^ 
cent  terntories  it  was  transferred  to 
the  British  go ver n in e [i t  Jn  IHW,  and 
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in  1919  woa  much  diBturbed  by  the 
refractor}*  conduct  of  Achil  Singh  of 
fiora^anihali,  a  powerful  and  savage 
remind ar,  then  in  a  Btate  of  rebellion 
against  the  British  government,  lis 
earlier  history  is  as  follows  :^ — 

Twenty  generations  prior  to  A.D. 
ISIS  (for  the  natives  here  keep  no 
reckoning  by  the  Hindoo  or  Maho- 
medan  eras)  thit  principality  is  said 
to  have  been  governed  by  seven  indi^ 
vidui^lsof  Low  castes,  who  each  in  his 
turn  ruled  one  day,  acknowledging 
Ibr  their  supreme  head  a  fruit  of  the 
citron  species,  also  dail)^  replaced,  and 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Lim> 
boo  Raja,  or  lemon  king.  About  this 
epochs  a  Chohan  Rajpoot  femaW^ 
expelled  from  Rohilcund  by  the  Af- 
ghans after  a  general  carnage  of  her 
tribe,  reached  the  town  of  Patna, 
where  she  brought  forth  a  child,  who 
growing  up  to  maturity,  was  (by  the 
recommendation  of  a  priest)  promot- 
ed to  the  ssupreme  dignity  inaitead  of 
the  lemon  kmg,  by  the  seven  dhimal 
chiefs.  A  consequence  of  this  sul)- 
fttitutton  was  the  speedy  destruc- 
tion of  tlie  above  seven  ephemeral 
tnonnrchs,  and  the  assLim|)tion  of 
absolute  power  by  Ramei  Deo,  the 
Rajpoot  stranger. 

The  territory  thus  acquired  was  of 
great  extent,  including  many  of  the 
adjacent  districls;  but  the  two  sons 
of  the  ninth  in  descent,  Hera  Dhur 
Deo  and  Bui  ram  Bco,  disagreeing, 
the  latter  quitted  Patna,  and  con- 
quered a  large  tract  on  the  eastern 
aide  of  the  Mnhanuddy,  which  he 
named  Sumbhulpoor,  after  a  tow  n  in 
Rohilcund,  In  181S  Rnmchunder 
Deo,  the  ninth  in  descent  from  IJcra 
Dhur  Deo  above-mentioned,  was  ruja 
of  Patna.  When  acquired  by  the 
British,  the  country  being  in  a  state 
of  complete  ruin,  all  former  ar- 
rears and  balance*;  were  remitted, 
and  a  money  assessment  of  £1,684 
Nagpoor  rupees  (one-third  less  than 
sicca)  imposed  on  Patna  and  its  de* 
pendencies,  consisting  of  Borasam- 
bah,  Phooljur,  Nowaghur,  and  Kc- 
riah.  The  southern  portion,  or 
Guild  wan,  of  Patnn  touches  on  Jey- 
poor,  which  is  under  the  Madras 


pretidency,  —  (Major  Roughtedge, 
Fubfic  MS,  Doeumcnh^  ifc) 

Patbhe.^ — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Gmerat,  suWivision  of  Jutwar, 
forty-four  miles  S.SiE.  from  Rahdun- 
poori  lat.23°  T  N.,  Ion,  7r  E. 
This  is  a  large  and  populous  place, 
defended  by  three  dbtinct  walls, 
and  in  remote  times  was  reckoned 
a  place  of  considerabJe  strength,  but 
the  fortifications  tre  now  in  a  state 
of  decay,  A  beautiful  tank  protects 
the  northern  face.  The  country  to 
the  north  is  (1800)  tolerably  well  cul- 
tivated, but  much  interspcrjicd  with 
milk  hush  and  lovv  baubool -trees,  the 
rind  of  which  is  a  strong  aBtringent- 
Patree  originally  belonged  to  Darang- 
dra,  formerly  an  independent  princi- 
pality in  the  Gujerat  peninsula.  The 
[vresent  chief  is  of  the  Koonbie  caste, 
and  only  entitled  d essay e,  although 
he  is  in  reality  thakoor  (lord)  of  the 
l*iceanditsdependencie^,  The  in- 
abitants  are  chiefly  HajjKKJts  and 
Koonbitij  (cultivators),  and  formerly 
the  latter,  while  tilling  their  fields, 
were  seen  armed  with  the  bow  and 
arrow  of  the  Coo\\Q^^{M€tcmurdi\ 

P A  T  Tt  tt  G  OT  T  A  f  Painrgha  tj . — A  V  i  I- 
lage  in  the  province  of  Bahar,  dii»trict 
of  Boglipoor,  about  five  miles  below 
Colgong.  There  h  a  smaH  teniple 
of  Siva  here,  built  on  the  face  of  a 
steep  rock  which  projects  into  the 
Ganges;  and  in  the  rock  itself  lire 
several  cjccavations,  apparently  of 
considerable  aniinuitj,  which  still 
afford  occasional  sliclter  to  Hindoo 
mendicants.  During  the  rainy  sea- 
son, the  Ganges  at  Ptittcrgotta  forms 
a  strong  eddy  round  several  detached 
masses  of  rock,  on  which  s-ome  re- 
nin i  n  s  of  m  y  I  ho  i  ogical  scul  pt  u  re  may 
still  be  traced. — (Fullarton^  4^^) 

Pa  TT I  ALLAH  f  pait  ah^n^  the 
eh  'wPw  Te$id^ce). — The  capiial  of  a 
Seik  principality  in  the  province  of 
Delhi,  situated  about  117  miles 
N.N.W.  from  Delhi ;  lat.  30**  W  N,, 
Ion*  7fi^  SS'  E.  This  is  n  town  of 
considerable  extent,  and  now  the 
most  flourishing  in  the  old  Mogul 
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diviaton  of  Sirhind.  It  h  BiirrounUed 
by  li  mud  wall,  and  in  thtr  centre 
there  m  a  s<]Tiare  citadel » in  whicii  the 
raja  resides. 

In  181^,  on  aceonnt  of  the  habi- 
tual derangement  of  intellect  to  which 
Saheb  Singfi,  the  raja  of  Pattinllah, 
waa  subject,  although  witli  lucid  in- 
tervals, the  interposition  of  the  Bri- 
tish government  became  necessary  to 
prevent  the  anarchy  towards  which 
this  tmall  principality  was  tending* 
Charge  of  the  govern  meat  was  in 
consequence  committed  to  the  ranny 
by  Colonel  OchteHony,  whose  lile 
was  thercufion  attempted  by  an  in- 
toxicated rnfEaa,  who  soon  after- 
wards loeit  hiii  own^  In  1813,  Raja 
Kurm  Singh  yfm  placed  on  the  gud- 
dee  or  throne,  vacant  by  the  decease 
of  hi  it  father.  Like  all  others  through- 
out India  similarly  Mtuated,  this 
petty  court  is  a  perfect  hot>bed 
of  intrigues  und  machinations,  and 
the  ferment  always  becomes  particu- 
larly animated  on  the  death  of  the 
chief.  Indeed,  were  it  not  coerced 
by  th^  strong  hand  of  the  British  go- 
vernment, the  most  sanguinary  out- 
n^^est  would  be  perpetrated;  but  un- 
der existing  circumstances  the  cfler- 
ve«cence  is  restricted  to  talking  and 
writing.  In  ]814,  when  Colonel 
Ochterlony  madt:  the  tour  of  this 
corner  of  the  Delhi  province^  he 
found  Kurm  Stn>rh,  the  young  raja, 
engaged  in  correcting  prior  abuses  i 
in  1819  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
direct  management  of  the  whole  prin* 
cipality>  which  was  delivered  over  to 
him  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

In  1815,  after  the  expulj^ion  of 
the  Gorkhas  from  the  hilly  country 
between  the  Jumna  and  Sutuleje, 
the  territory  of  Bughat  (one  ot  the 
twelve  lordships)  was  transferred  to 
Patttallah  for  one  lack  of  nipees, 
with  the  reaervation  of  four  perguti- 
nabs  to  be  appropriated  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  expatriated  thakoor^ 
The  fort  of  Juggethghur,  being  sur- 
rounded by  the  Bughat  lands,  was 
also  transferred  to  Pattiallah  for 
:tO,000  rupees*  It  was  thought  by 
the  British  government  that  great 
advantage  resulted  from  placing  a  na- 
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tivc  power  which  could  eominand  a 
considerable  force,  in  a  central  dis- 
trict between  the  Jumna  and  Sutu- 
leje, to  maintain  good  order,  and  re- 
strain the  turbulence  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. In  )8H7  Uaja  Kurm  Singh 
was  still  on  the  throne. — (Sit  David 
Oehtcrlonyj  Fuhtic  MH.  Documcnis, 
*JcO 

Patun* — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Ajnieer,  fifty -three  miles  front 
Kotahi  lut.  g'4^3^N.,  Ion.  76*  16' 
E,  This  is  quite  a  modern  town, 
having  been  built  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years  by  Zatiin  Singh,  re- 
gent of  Eotah,  apparently  after  the 
model  of  Jeypoor,  the  streets  being 
wide  and  r^ular^  and  intersecting 
each  other  at  right  angles.  The 
whole  is  surroundf^d  bv  a  substantial 
wall  eight  or  ten  feet  thick,  and  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high,  with 
round  btistion-^,  on  some  of  which 
li«*ht  pieces  of  ariillery  arc  mounted* 
The  town  is  well  and  compactly 
built,  and  the  population  includes  a 
large  j proportion  of  the  commercial 
classes.  On  the  west  of  Patun  there 
is  a  lake  nearly  a  nnle  square,  from 
which  throughout  the  whole  year  it 
is  abundantly  su|) plied  with  water. — 
(Mfilcoim,  l)t,) 

PAi?oHun*^A  town  and  pergun- 
nah  in  the  Mysore  province,  sistty 
miles  ea^t  from  ChitteUlroog ;  lat. 
14^     N.,  Ion.  77''  2^  E, 

pAuouxooa,— A  town  in  the  pro* 
vlrice  of  Bejapoor,  101  uillea  SAW, 
from  Hyderabad  ;  Jut.  15*  57'  K-, 
ion.  78°  E. 

Pauiputtjjn  {p{skapntana^  the 
pure  at^).—A  town  in  the  Lahore 
province,  100  miles  S,S.W*  from  the 
city  of  Lahore ;  lat.  30'' SP  N.,  Ion, 
73*  liV  E.  Near  to  this  place  is  the 
tomb  of  Sheikh  Furrecd,  which  was 
visited  oy  Tiraour. 

pAUKTB. — ^A  village  in  the  king- 
dom of  Ava,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Irawady,  about  six  miles  beli  w 
the  city  of  Ava.  On  the  opposite 
siilc  of  the  river  ia  the  enormous  pa- 
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gOi]a  of  Kaong  Mhiidaw,  possibly 

Paullee, — A  fortresi  in  the  pfo-* 
Mnee  of  Aurun^abad,  placed  near 
fhe  top  of  an  in^nlated  mountain 
K500  feet  En  height,  about  three 
miles  to  the  south-eas^t  of  the  Nago- 
tama  nVer,  and  forty  mi  ten 
from  Bombay;  lot.  Ifl^  23'  N,,  Ton, 
W  23^  E.  It  wa*  bestej^ed  by  n 
Bombay  detachment  in  1818,  nnd 
the  houses  being  set  on  fire  by  a 
well-directed  bombardment,  the  j^ar- 
fison  lout  heart  and  surrendered, 
eompJaining  bttterly  that  whichever 
way  they  turned  the  shcUs  always 
followed  them.  — {PMk  JoumaU^ 

Pauxn^mai/Bp — See  Nimaub* 

pAtTNOEhWAnA.^ — A  town  in  the 
province  of  Gujerat,  eFghty^four  miles 
kN.E.from  Ahmedabad;  lat,23^85' 
N,  Ion,  73^  44^  E. 

pAtTN'OLTT,, — A  imall  distriet  in  th« 
province  of  Hyderabad,  of  which  it 
oceufiica  the  southern  extremity, 
where  it  is  boundeil  on  the  east  by 
the  Krishna.  The  town  of  Paungul 
Hands  in  lat.  16*  lP  N..>n.  78*" 
eighty-five  miles  S*S.  W.  from  the  city 
of  Hyderabad, 

pAUNKEin*. — A  town  rn  the  pro- 
vince of  Condeish,  sixty-four  miles 
S,E,  from  Sural;  lat.  20^  5fi' N,,  bn* 
74"  fl'  E. 

Pactbdbe. — ^A  large  village  m  the 
province  of  Candeish,  belonging  to 
the  British  government^  and  chiefly 
Inhabited  by  Koonbies  or  cultivators, 

Paittuw, — A  tolerably  good  fort 
in  the  province  of  Malwa,  situated 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hilL  A  line 
stream  runs  past  which  contaius  wa^ 
ter  throughout  the  year*  In  I8fO  it 
belonged  to  the  raja  of  Dewass,— 
i^aicQim^  tj-e.) 

Fawahgrur  (Pamna  ghetr^  ihe 
forireti  qf  the  iMfldy.— A  fortified 
town  in  the  province  of  Bejapoor, 
thirty  miles  west  from  Merritch ;  lat, 
48' N,,  Ion.  74^19^  K 

pAVtJi,^ — A  town  iu  the  province 
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of  Aurungabnd,  twenty-eight  nut&i 
N.  by  E.  from  Poona  i  lat.  18^  W  N.- 
ton.  74*^  14'  E, 

Pa  VK  GitNGA.— -A  river  in  the  Dec- 
can  which  flows  through  the  valley  of 
Hemr  from  west  to  esiirt,  anil  after  a 
course  of  about  350  miles,  including 
windings,  falls  into  the  Wurda  not 
far  from  Chanda, 

pEcHoa, — A  considerable  town  tn 
the  province  of  Agra,  twenty-four 
miles  S.S.E.  from  Guatior;  iat. 
5(KN.,  lon.  7bM6'E. 

p£DnA  BAtAFoon. — A  town  in  the 
Mysore  province,  twenty-three  mifea 
north  from  Bangalore  ;  lat.  13^  17'N,, 
Ion*  77'"  37'  E.  By  the  Mahomedans 
this  place  Ib  nametl  Burrah  Balapoor; 
in  the  Tclinga^  Pedda  Balapoor ;  in 
the  Carnata,  Doda  Balapoor ;  by  the 
English,  Great  Balapoor;  and  occa« 
sionally  by  the  natives,  Paddy  Bala- 
baram.  The  fort,  although  built  of 
mud,  is  large  and  strong,  but  the  [m- 
lace  and  other  edifice*  which  once 
occupied  its  area  have  nearly  disAp^ 
peared.  One  sifle  is  bordereil  by 
gardens^  and  the  other  by  the  town 
of  Balapoor,  which  in  1800  contained 
above  2^000  houses,  protected  by  a 
hedge  and  mud  walL-HF.  Buchanan j 
Fullariofij  ijc*) 

Pedda Fooa  f  PadmapuraJ.  *^  A 
considerable  town  in  the  Northern 
Circars,  district  of  Raja  men  dry,  se- 
venteen miles  north  from  Coringn; 
lat.  ir  6'  N.,  Ion.  8^  hV  E.  The 
adjoin ing  rocks  are  clustered  with 
round  towers  and  other  ruins  of  the 
old  fortifications,  and  the  native  ha- 
bitations are  in  the  best  style  of  the 
Deeean.  Sugar-cane  to  a  considera- 
ble extent  is  cultivated  in  the  Pedda- 
poor  zemindary  along  the  banks  of 
the  Eliseram  river.  A  battle  was 
fought  here  in  1758  between  the 
French  army  under  M.  de  Conflans 
and  the  English  commanded  by  Colo* 
nel  Forde,  in  which  the  former  were 
totally  defeated.  ^(Ftt^r/o»,  Mm* 

PizLAs  IsLEg.— A  cluster  of  small 
isles  in  the  eastern  seas,  situated  due 
west  of  Basseeian.    Plenty  of  com^ 
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rie«  rtre  foiind  along  ihe  beach  of 
these  ifilancis,  but  the_v  are  aaicj  to  be 
destitute  of  fresh  water. 

Pirn  ft* — A  town  on  the  weit  cotit 
of  Sumatra,  formerly  of  considerable 
commercial  note*  The  soil  in  this 
Dieighb  our  hood  is  fertile  and  well- wa- 
tered by  rivulets,  but  boggy  and  marshy 
near  the  sea,  producing  only  reeds,  rat* 
tans»  and  bamboos^  The  principal  ex- 
ports are  betel-niit^  pepper,  gold*dust, 
canes,  raEtatts^  bees'- wax,  camphor, 
and  benzoin*  Poultry  ma^-  be  had  in 
Abundance,  and  more  Specially  ducks^ 
— iEimofe,  ^e,) 

Peora  Blanc  a. — A  large  elevated 
rt>ck,  perfectly  while,  situBted  in  the 
sea  of  China;  lau        19'  Ion* 

Pee r MA. — ^A  town  in  the  provinte 
of  Malwa,  fourteen  miles  travelling 
distance  from  Jawud;  Int.  24°  30' 
Ion.  75^  l^B.  In  mm  it  had  a  fort 
of  masonry,  contained  about  400 
houses,  and  belonged  to  Sindia^.— 

PFi:ptoo. — A  town  in  the  provirtde 
bf  Malwflp  pergunnah  of  Deypaul- 
poor,  which  in  1820  belonged  to 
Holcar,  and  contained  about  500 
houses*— (  jlfa/c<j/m,  <fcJ) 

pEEPLovoA, — A  town  in  the  pro- 
tinec  of  Malwa,  which  in  1S£0  was 
held  by  one  df  the  Rutlam  family  j 
lat.23^  18'N.,loii.75^2H'E, 

Pegi7«  —  An  ancient  kingdom  of 
India  beyond  the  Gangesi  whkh  now 
forms  one  of  the  southern  provinces 
of  the  Burmese  empire^  The  word 
Pegu  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Bagoo,  the  Tol«ar  name  of  the  capi- 
tal. The  original  inhabitants  deno- 
minate themselves  Mon,  by  the  Chi"^ 
Dese  and  fiirtnans  they  are  termed 
Talcins  (or  Tatay n s).  1 1  is  co n tai n ed 
between  latitudes  16°  and  ID^  norths 
and  from  94"*  to  9a*  east;  avemge 
length  310  miies,  breadth  ItlO,  with  an 
area  of  about  43,ii0d  square  milcsi  The 
chief  provinces  in  1825  were  Bai^sein, 
Rangoon,  Uenzawnddy,  Martaban, 
Tongho,  Prome^  besides  seven  small- 
er districts  iinmed  Sboedonp,  Sara- 
*ady,   Bonabew,    Syriam,  Sitang^ 


Sboegong,  ani  tCynri^  divided  into 
townihips,  and  these  subdivided  into 
an  infinite  number  of  villages  and 
hamlets,  all  ^egi|^te^ed  in  the  govem*^ 
tnent  books. 

The  boundaries  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Pegu  commenced  on  the 
north  about  Prome^  on  Ihe  west  at 
the  Basadn  Creek,  and  on  the  cast 
by  Tarop  Mew,  or  Chinese  point* 
All  to  the  south  as  far  as  the  sea,  and 
from  Basse  in  to  the  Sitang,  is  the 
delta  of  the  Irawady,  a  low  nat  coim^ 
try,  intersected  in  all  dircctionfi  by 
branebe.'&  of  that  river.  The  country 
of  the  B  if  mans  h  marked  by  oppo* 
site  features,  being  north  from  Prome, 
hiliy  and  mountajnous  aU  the  way  to 
Ava,  in  which  space  of  more  than 
300  miles  the  Irawady  scarcely  throws 
out  a  singte  branch* 

The  face  of  the  country  from  the 
city  of  Pegu  cast  to  the  Si  tang  river 
h  an  extensive  low  plain,  covered 
with  rank  grass  in  the  dry  season^ 
and  inundated  during  the  monsoon. 
North  of  Sitang  town  the  Country  ta 
quite  unknown,  but  is  supposed  to 
be  more  elevated  and  jUngly*  At  the 
south-eastern  extremity  the  Sitnng 
and  Saluen  rivers  form  an  elevated 
doab  called  the  Syngait  mountains, 
somi2  of  which  exceed  2,000  feet  in 
height;  but  this  tract  belongs  pro* 
perly  to  the  province  of  Martaban, 
and  is  thinly  inhabited  by  wild  Carian 
mountaineers. 

The  tliree  principal  outlets  of  trada 
in  Pegu  are  the  rivers  of  ^asseiitp 
Martaban,  and  trawady  j  the  Sitang^ 
although  of  considerable  breadth  at 
the  mouth,  being  dry  at  low  wnten 
The  port  of  Bassein^  or  rather  Ne*^ 
grais,  has  more  depth  of  water  than 
that  of  Rangoon  i  but  this  last  port, 
taking  it  altogether,  is  one  of  the 
Anest  In  the  world,  to  which  loaded 
fthips  of  twelve  hnndred  tons  tan 
ascend  without  pilots  at  all  tini€s  of 
the  tide,  and  being  only  twenty-siic 
miles  from  the  river's*  mouth,  may  be 
renched  in  one  tide-  The  ris^  atid 
fall  of  the  tide  is  commoHly  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-eight  feet.  By  H 
commodious  inland  navigation  Rau* 
goon  is  connecied  with  evcrr  pi'*^ 
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vitice  lying  between  Martdban  on  the 
one  iide,  the  sea  on  the  other,  and 
AmnnipLini  on  the  north »  Tlve  priti- 
clpnl  teak  forests  below  Protne  are 
those  of  Sarawutly,  Pinge,  Salidsm^ 
X^ln,  and  Faddang.  It  is  nUo  found 
in  Tongho,  Kaori,  and  some  parts  of 
3lartnban*  The  leak  forests  were 
rormerly  held  in  ja|>htre  by  imltviduuls 
pf  the  royal  fimiily,  bnt  tliat  valuable 
timber  every  >vhere  paid  a  tax  to  the 
crown. 

The  districts  of  Dal  la  and  Syriam 
yield  three  crops  of  rice  u  ithout  the 
assistance  of  the  plough  or  of  plant- 
ing* simply  by  dividing  the  inundated 
soil  with  a  rude  harrow,  and  scattering 
the  seed  after  the  u^ual  dvkes  have 
been  constructed  to  retain  the  uioiit- 
ture.  Under  the  Burmese  govern- 
ment rice  Hsctl  to  sell  for  from  li.  to 
fW.  sterling  per  iniuind  of  eighty 
pounds*  nor  ha^  nny  scarcity  of  more 
than  a  few  weeks  been  felt  since  1605. 
Jn  Ih2Bj  vvhile  Hangoon  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Britiiiih,  a  Burmese  la- 
bourer reL'tived  fifteeen,  a  carpenter 
twenty,»nd  a  Chinese  carpenter  forty- 
five  rupees  per  month.  This  high 
prire  ot  Inbour  when  the  necessaries 
of  life  were  eo  low  h  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  high  taxes  on  the  w  ages  of 
labour,  and  the  numerous  arbitrary 
taxes  to  which  workmen  and  me- 
phimtci  were  liiible* 

The  principal  classes  of  inhabitants 
in  the  provinces  south  of  Prome  are 
the  Burmese,  Taliens  or  Peguers,  the 
Karians,  and  the  Zabatngft ;  but  there 
flre  several  tribes  less  numerous^  more 
uncivilised,  and  le^s  indufitrioust  To 
be  a  pure  Birmnn  was  reckoned  a 
matter  of  dignity  ;  yet  the  law  made 
no  diiitinction  between  a  genuine 
Burmese  and  a  native  of  Pegu*  In- 
deed the  tnial  disappearance  of  the 
rojpal  family  of  Pegu,  the  expulsion 
or  extermination  of  every  influcniial 
leadcr,andthejudiciousaiii;!lgwmation 
of  the  conquered  with  the  conqaerora, 
had  almost  completely  obliterated 
from  the  minds  of  thy  Peguers  every 
recollection  of  their  former  indepeii- 
dcnce.  Before  the  British  invasion 
of  J  8:^4  all  the  heat  land  was  private 
prop^rty^  and  daily  Nought  and  sold. 


The  fisheries  of  tiatural  and  artificial 
ponds,  lakes,  and  creeks,  composed 
an  important  branch  of  the  |nd>Uc 
revenue,  much  exceeding  that  yielded 
by  the  land-tax*  A  capitation,  or 
rather  family  tax,  arbitrarily  assessed^ 
was  another  resource,  but  no  revenue 
was  levied  on  the  bide  of  intoxicating 
drugs  or  spirits,  they  being  a  religionti 
prohibition.  In  18^5  the  total  direct 
revenue  from  the  [irovinces  south 
of  Prome  was  estimated  at  only 
36,85,0 <W  rupees  or  tickals,  the  in- 
direct extortions  of  all  sorts  probably 
amounted  to  twice  as  much- 

Pegu  having  been  long  subjected 
to  the  Burmese,  the  hi&tory  of  ita 
contjuest  by  that  nation,  and  other 
particulars,  will  be  found  narrated 
under  the  article  Ava.  So  early  as 
1707  the  Arabs  of  Muscat,  then  a 
considerable  maritime  power,  were 
accuston^ed  to  build  teak  ships  here, 
some  carrying  from  thirty  to  fil^y  guns. 
For  the  procuring  of  this  valuable 
timber,  a  great  intercourse  hns  always 
subsisted  between  Pegu  and  all  the 
British  provinces,  more  especially 
Bengal,  where  vessels  of  burden  are 
almost  whully  fabricated  of  Pegu 
teak,  with  the  assistance  of  timber 
from  the  woods  that  skirt  the  base  of 
I  lie  lowest  range  of  the  Himalaya* 

The  inhabitants  of  Pegu  appear  to 
have  attained  civilization  at  a  more 
early  period  than  the  Burmese,  and 
though  reduced  to  a  vassal  province, 
were  formerl)'  a  great  and  potent  na- 
tion. In  the  eariy  Portuguese  histo- 
ries they  are  denominated  the  Pan- 
dalus  of  Mon,  and  they  are  supposed 
to  have  founded  the  ancient  Kala- 
minlnmi  empire.  The  name  Calamin- 
ham  mentioned  by  the  Portugtiesc, 
is  probably  connected  v^ith  the  Sia- 
mese appeliation  Mingmon.  The 
Mon  language  is  still  used  by  the 
inhabitants,  find  appears  to  be  quite 
original 

After  the  eon  elusion  of  the  Bur- 
mese war,  Rangoon,  on  the  9th  De- 
cember 185^6,  wiis  evacuated  by  the 
British  garrison,  which  embarked  for 
Moulmein,  and  the  place  was  deli- 
vered over  to  the  Burmese  authori- 
ties.   Immediately  on  this  evont  thtt 
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Pegiiers  revolted,  an  J  commenced 
hosiilitifa  against  their  funner  ntnfi* 
ters;  but  i*- ere  defeat eil  with  much 
iUughcer,  aome  fljing  to  the  wmt^^ 
while  a  ^reat  number  mii^mtcd  intu 
British  Martaban  and  other  fiettle- 
tmcnu  south  of  Riingotm,' — {Urttm^ 

pEfSU, — The  capital  of  the  preced- 
rni?  province,  situated  obont  ninety 
niileJ  iibove  the  seapi>rt  of  R:ingt>on  ; 
1«L  VT  W^.,  Ion.  lifT  12' The 
eitent  of  ancient  may  be  still 

traced  b)  the  ruins  of  the  ditch  and 
wall  ibat  purround  It^  From  these 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  quadrangle, 
riich  Mdcmeusu  ring  about  :if,600)  ard«; 
the  breadth  of  the  ditch  yrjis  uliout 
nixty  yar<br  and  the  depth  trom  ten 
to  twtih'fi  feet  when  in  repair;  even 
during;  the  dry  season  the  ditch  had 
Hcldoni  less  than  four  feet  of  water. 
The  wall  itself  was  coivbtrncted  of 
briL-k,  badly  cemented  with  clay  mor- 
tar, about  thirty-five  feel  thick\  with 
»mai2  equjdiiitant  boittioiia  almat  JOO 
yards  asunder,  but  thiii  i^  now  in 
*  ruinj^.  Alompra,  the  Burmese  mo- 
narch, when  he  acquired  po»»cs»ion 
of  the  city  in  17**>7.  rajred  every 
buildin;*  to  the  ground,  and  di*persed 
or  led  into  captivity  the  whole  popu- 
lation. The  teujplfsi  or  pruwjj  alone 
escaped  has  fury,  and  of  these  the 
great  pyramid  of  Shoemadoo  has 
alone  been  reverenced  and  kept  in 
repair.  About  17110  Minderajce 
Praw^  the  reigning  monarch,  to  con- 
ciliate the  nativea,  Issued  orders  to 
rebuild  Pcf*n,  ami  invited  the  scat- 
tered families  to  assemble  and  re- 
peoplc  their  dcjierted  city.  It  is  a 
much  euF^ter  ta»k  to  destroy  a  city 
than  restore  it,  for  when  captured  hy 
the  British  in  it  was  found  in  a 
state  of  great  desolation,  part  of  its 
interior  iiaving  been  ploughed  up, 
whUe  the  inhabitants  had  built  a 
lotig  straggling  village  on  the  banks 
of  the  river. 

The  object  in  the  city  of  Pegu  that 
attracts  mo^t  attention  is  the  temple 
of  Shoemadoo  Praw  ;  Shoo  or  Shoo 
in  the  Burmese  language  signifies 


l^>ldj  and  Madoo  seems  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Mahtideo*  I'his  temple 
is  a  pyramidjoal  buiUiing  compoaetl 
of  brick  and  mortar,  without  excava- 
tion or  af>erture  of  any  sort,  octago- 
nal at  the  base  and  spiral  at  the  top  j 
each  side  of  the  base  meaiiuring  1  (13 
feet.  The  great  breailth  dimint^lies 
abruptly  in  the  shape  of  a  speaking 
IrumpeL  The  extreme  height  of  the 
Shoemadoo  above  the  level  of  the 
country  iit  331  feet,  and  the  style  of 
architecture  is  sufjvnor  ta  that  of  the 
Shoediigou  at  Rangoon,  although  tho 
j^tructure  it,self  is  not  quite  so  h^h. 
On  the  top  \%  an  iron  tee  or  umbrella. 
Bfty-fiix  feet  in  circumference,  which 
wa«  gilt,  and  it  was  formerly  the 
intention  of  the  king  to  gild  the 
whole  building.  On  tlie  north  side 
of  the  building  were  three  large  bellii 
of  good  workmanship,  suspended 
near  the  ground  to  announce  to  the 
spirit  of  Gaudma  the  approach  of  a 
suppliant,  who  places  bis  oflmng, 
consisting  of  boiled  rice^  a  plate  of 
grca^^y  sweetmeats,  or  a  coco-init  fried 
in  oil,  on  the  beitcli  near  the  base  of 
tho  temple.  Af^er  it  is  presented, 
the  devotee  seems  Inditferent  as  to 
what  becomes  of  it,  and  it  is  often 
devoured  before  hi^  face  by  crowji 
and  dogs.  Numberless  images  of 
Gaudma  lie  scattered  about,  A 
pious  Birman  who  purcbnse^i  an  idol, 
first  procurer  the  ceremony  of  con- 
secration to  be  fierforiucd  by  the 
rahaans  or  monks;  he  then  lakes 
his  pureha^e  to  whatever  liacred 
building  is  most  conveniently  situ- 
ated»  and  there  places  it  within  a 
kioum,  on  the  open  ground  before 
the  temple,  nor  docs  he  seem  to 
have  the  least  anxiety  about  its  fu^ 
ture  preservation.  Some  of  these 
idols  are  formed  of  inarbb  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  A  in  arapura,  and  capa- 
ble  of  receiving  a  very  fine  poliiih  ; 
many  are  of  wood  gilded,  and  a  few 
of  silver;  the  la^it,  however,  are  not 
exposed  tike  the  others,  Silver  and 
gold  are  rarely  used,  except  in  the 
composition  of  household  gods.  The 
monks  assert  that  the  temple  of 
Shoemadoo  Praw  was  began  ^,3i>U 
ycura  ago,  and  built  by  the  exertions 
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of  iOCcetKWe  inojiarctii*  Oa  the 
capture  Pegu  it*  18'34  by  the  Bri- 
tish this  ^Qcred  edifiee  w£ta  found  in 
&  very  rieglccted  condition ^  the  gild- 
ing having  been  destroyed  by  age, 
and  the  walls  iajured  hy  the  weather  i 
there  was  still,  however,  great  store 
of  Gaudmas  great  andfiuialL — (S^m^i^ 

PrittfrKfiE^T^A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Peg«,  sitnated  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Irawady  ;  lat.  18°  31' 
Ion- 94^  5<r  E.  In  the  vicinity  of  this 
place  «  great  part  of  the  teak  timber 
1ft  procured,  which  b  exported  from 
Bangoon  to  ^tisb  India^  The  fo^ 
rest9  extend  dong  the  western 
mountain!!,  and  are  in  sbht  of  the 
liver.  The  trees  ore  f^lci]  in  thf 
dry  season,  and  when  the  wet  mon- 
60<Mi  sets  in  «re  borne  down  by  the 
current  of  the  Irawftdy,  Here  also 
ships  of  400  tons  have  been  Uiihi 
although  the  distance  from  Rangoon, 
including  windings  be  150  mifei^. — 

PEiTAfoo*.— A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gnjerat^  nineteen  miles  north 
from  the  city  of  Ahmebabad ;  tat.  23* 
I7'N*,  Ion. 

Peli^q  Isle.— An  island  situated 
on  the  e&ai  coast  of  Celebes,  between 
the  I23d  and  124th  degrees  of  east 
longitude.  In  Ici^th  it  may  be  esti- 
mated at  fifty  miles,  by  fifteen  the 
Average  breadth;  but  excepting  its 
geographical  poi^ition,  scarcely  any 
thing  is  known  respecting  it.  To 
ihe  cast  of  Peling  arc  many  smaller 
isles,  with  numerous  rocks  and 
ahoals, 

PtLLoac, — A  village  surrounding 
a  large  square  fortj  with  liigh  walla 
aud  round  bastions,  situated  in  the 
Carnatic  province,  and  district  of 
Kellore,  about  three  miles  south  from 
the  town  of  Ongolc. 

PoiBuftTT. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
rince  of  Hyderabad,  forty-four  miles 
from  the  city  of  Hyderabad; 
kt.  17^3»'R,  Ion,  79^  10' E. 

p£NAcoMOAH^ — A  town  lu  the  pro- 
viute  of  Mysore,  seven Ey-thre*^  miles 


north  from  Bangalore;  lat.  14'4'N^ 

Ion.  77°  45' E, 

— See  pRii^cE  or  Walzs*  IsLAwn. 

PijfATOon. — A  village  in  ihe  Car- 
nal ic  province,  and  southern  district 
of  Arcot,  situated  about  fifteen  miles 
travelling  distance  from  Gtngec« 
There  are  the  remains  of  a  small 
mini  fort  here,  enclosing  some  relit 
gioii^  buildings, 

PfejfNAa  R^vER, — This  rifer  rise* 
among  the  Nundydroog  mountain?^ 
in  the  province  of  Mysore,  where  on 
arcount  of  its  northerly  conriie  il  ia 
called  the  Uttara  Pinakani.  It  re^ 
ceives  great  part  of  its  waters  from 
the  Pen n aeon d ah  hills,  after  which  il 
winds  with  a  very  shallow  bed  to^ 
wards  the  Gandicotta  hills^  passing 
through  a  ver)'  narrow  hreak  in  thcnu 
|t  then  proceeds  to  the  east  cm  ran^ 
ges,  which  it  enters  about  five  miles 
above  Cudtlapah,  from  whence  it  tra- 
verse the  l^ellore  district,  where  it 
feeds  the  great  NeJlore  tank,  and 
irrigates  an  extensiye  tract  of  land 
contiguous  to  its  banks.  The  chan- 
nel is  in  general  sandy,  but  also 
rocky  in  man^  parts  to  the  eaitt  and 
west  of  Gandaotta^  In  the  hot  seii- 
son,  when  the  stream  is  very  low,  tbo 
water  is  brackish,  with  a  taste  of 
lime,  and  throughout  Cuddapah  it  \% 
nmuMy  so  shallow  that  there  are  few 
days  in  which  it  is  not  fordable^rr? 

Peba  far  FmIo  PeraJ. — A  barren 
rock  as  high  as  the  hull  of  a  largp 
ship,  lying  oW  the  west  coast  of  the^ 
Malay  peninstib,  which  may  be  seen 
manv  league  off;  lat.  5*"  uii  N*,  Ion. 
90^  Ig'E. 

Pekaubooi.^A  small  town  in  the 
Carnatic  province,  and  district  of 
Madura,  eight  miles  N»W,  from  the 
district  of  Madura ;  lat.  0^  511' 
loo.  78"* 

Perawa. — A  smoU  town  in  the 
province  of  Malwa,  which  in  18t;20, 
with  the  surrounding  pergunnah,  wa* 
held  of  Hokar  by  Uimmut  Khan,  the 
^u  of  Ameer  Khutr,  i^ituated  about 
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^Tent}vfiTe  mites  travelling  distance 
by  from  Oojcin  ;  Jat.  54^  WN., 
Ion.  7(j^  5'  E.  This  is  an  irregular 
mid  m&mly  built  place,  containing  an 
aid  ijtone  fort,  cncoinpa^f^ed  with  a 
low  decayed  wall  of  oiud  and  brick- 
work ^  scarcely  sufficient  to  opfjose 
the  trespas!»ing  of  a  stray  buElock, — 

PsajksuNGuii.— ^A  village  in  the 
province  of  Aumngabad,  rendered 
conspicnous  by  it5  Hindoo  temples, 
and  .■situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
river  Pera  with  the  Godavery  onpo- 
dte  to  Toka.  During  the  rA\m  tncre 
h  a  ferry  here,  but  at  other  seasons 
the  river  li^  ^ot^M^-^FuUarion^  S^c  ) 

p£iAic,^A  petty  state  in  the  Ma^ 
lay  peninsula,  situated  on  a  river  of 
I  he  same  name,  capable  of  admit  ting 
vessels  drawing  twelve  feet  of  water, 
but  with  an  intricate  chauneL  From 
Kota  Lumut  to  Po^aergaram  by  the 
river  i^  about  thirty  milesj  through  a 
plea^an  t  cou  n  try ,  T  h  c  to w  n  s  of  B  in* 
dur  and  PantongPanjang  cat: tend  aIon§ 
the  left  bank  J  and  there  are  other 
eampoug^  or  villages  at  intervals; 
The  Perak  river  inland  is  shallow, 
c.\cept  during  the  rains  when  tt  over- 
flows its  baiiks.  The  country  gene- 
rally is  but  little  cultivated p  the  inha- 
bitants depending  on  the  export  of 
tin  to  procure  rice  and  other  articles 
of  nonrtsbinent.  Nearly  all  the  in- 
habitants are  slaves  to  some  raja  or 
chief,  without  whose  permission  ihey 
can  neither  buy  or  sell  They  are 
very  ignorant,  not  one  in  a  hundred 
being  able  to  read  or  write,  yet  they 
are  described  as  more  dvilizcd  iban 
lb e  ^n erality  o f  Malay s *  The  Perat 
territory  is  so  remarkably  productive 
of  tin,  that  before  the  troubles  9,000 
peculs  of  1401bs  each  were  export- 
ed. The  Dutch  had  formerly  a  fac- 
tory and  small  stockaded  fort  here. 

The  present  chief.  Sultan  Tauj  ud 
Deen,  ascended  the  musnud  in  IBIS, 
At  which  period  this  petty  iitate  was 
a  scene  of  anarchy  and^  confusion p 
The  Siamese  king,  instigated  by  the 
chiefs  of  Singora  and  Ligor^  claimed 
superiority  over  Jt,  and  demanded  the 
boonghiiaaas  (golden  flower)  or  tri- 


ennial token  of  vnisalage,  which  being 
refused,  Pcrak  wita  attacked  by  the 
Quedah  forces,  this  state  being  feu- 
datory to  Siani,  and  compelled  to 
obey,  however  unwillingly,  its  orders. 
Pcrak  was  obliged  to  tub m it,  and  on 
this  occasion  the  whole  existing  po* 
puiatJon  are  said  to  have  taken  to 
tJicir  boats,  ready  to  retreat  when  the 
Quedah  forces  made  a  forward  move* 
nient*  In  1!^:^^  the  chief  of  Salen- 
gore  expelled  both  the  Siamese  and 
Qnedab  troops,  and  restored  the  Sul- 
lan  Tauj  ud  Deen  to  his  uneasy 
throne.— <Cr*rcriT/^,  Andcntm^  PubOs- 
MS,  DQaimeuiWf  ^  e^)  * 

PsaiAcetLuM.  ^  A  town  in  the 
Carnatic  province  and  district  of 
Madura,  thirty  miles  S.W.  from  the 
town  of  Dindiguli  laL  10°  S'N.,  Ion* 
?r  40^^, 

PicatAFOLLAii,  —  A  town  in  the 
Carnatic  province,  lwcnty*four  in  ilea 
N.N.W.  from  Madras  j  laL  13^  18'  N,, 
lon.SO^ 

Periapatam  fpriya  pat  ana ,  ihe 
ckoten  ciiyJ^^A  town  in  the  Mysore 
province  on  the  borders  of  Coorg, 
thirty-seven  miles  west  from  Seringa- 
patam ;  bt.  !^  ^  N.,  Ion.  76°  1 1' 
E.  The  fortificationa  are  now  ouitc 
ruinous,  and  in  the  inner  fort  there 
are  not  any  inhabitants  except  some 
tigers.  Bettadapoor,  a  hill  about  fif- 
teen miles  north  from  Periapntam,  is 
probably  about  2,000  feet  above  the  le- 
vel of  the  surrounding  country,  which 
has  been  conjectured  to  be  4,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  5ea:  yet  the 
natives  in  the  vicinity  dcclitre  they 
have  never  seen  ice  or  snow  on  the 
top  even  of  their  highest  hills. 

SandiU-wood  grows  on  the  skirts 
of  the  forest.  It  is  a  strong  soil  that 
produces  the  best  wood,  which  ia 
twelve  years  attains  the  most  suit- 
able size  for  being  cut.  Among  the 
trees  there  is  abundance  of  teak. 
Hegoder  Beva  Cotay,  aliout  twenty 
miles  south  of  Periapatam,  is  one  of 
the  most  considerable  districts  for  the 
production  of  vandal- wood,  to  pre- 
pare which  the  billet  must  he  buried'' 
iti  dry  ground  for  two  months^  dur-' 
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ing  iflrhteH  time  the  white  ants  will 
eat  up  all  the  outer  wood,  without 
toucbing  the  heart,  whidi  the  per- 
fumed portion.  The  deeper  tlie  colour 
the  higher  the  smell ;  but  the  root 
sandal  h  the  best*  The  Inrgest  bil- 
lets are  sent  toChinn;  the  middle 
iiized  are  used  in  India,  The  chips, 
fragments,  and  smuJIcr  assortment  of 
biUelftj  arc  best  for  the  Arabian  mar- 
ket, and  from  them  aiiio  the  essen^ 
tial  oil  h  di^^titled.  The  whole  fiandal 
wood  of  iiindostan  k  now  in  the 
pO!;sesbion  of  the  British  government 
and  the  Mysore  raja,  and  m  il  h  an 
nrtlcle  of  luxury,  it  is  a  very  leijiti- 
mate  atibject  of  monopoly. — Bi^ 
chanant  Sfc) 

PERMAeotL  (fmrama  cori/,  the 
chitf  temple)*^  A  J-niall  town  in  the 
Carnatic,  seventeen  miles  north  by 
west  from  Pondicherrv;  !at.  1^  12' 
.  N.,  Ion,  79''  49'  During  the  Car- 
natic wars  this  wa.^  a  place  of  impor- 
tance, from  itn  position  on  a  high  rock 
of  conHideriiblc  strength.  It  was 
takeii  by  Col.  Cooie  in  1760. 

FEaM  AGOoBV. — A  large  villnge  w  ith 
.  ft  choultrjf  in  the  Carnatic  province, 
ftnd  district  of  Madura,  situated  on 
the  Vvar  river  about  forty-two  miles 
S.E.  irom  the  city  of  Madura, 

Pfbp^xaaii  f Parapanada).  —  A 
Moplay  town  on  the  sea-coast  of 
Mabbar,  fifteen  miles  aouth  from 
Calicut  J  lat.  1 P  N.,  Son.  75°  54' 
£^  in  1800  this  place  contained  700 
bouses,  mostly  built  of  stone  and  well 
tircd,and  w  hich  would  be  comfortable 
even  to  European  a.  When  compared 
with  that  at  Madras,  tlie  surf  on  this 
coast  is  triflings  and  except  where 
rocky  headlands  run  a  little  way  into 
the  sea,  boats  of  any  kind  may  with- 
out danger  land  on  the  beach — {F. 

FEaHAiNDA. — A  district  in  the  pro* 
Tince  Aurungatiad,  situated  be- 
tween the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  This  is  com- 
paratively a  populous  and  well-cuki- 
Tated  country,  and  is  intersected  by 
the  S^na  and  Beema  and  their  tribu- 
tpr^  streams*   The  principal  tuwns 


are  Perminda,  Kumillla,  Maunkai- 
scer,  and  Kurdlu. 

Perraisda—A  large  town  with  a 
stone  fort,  both  much  decayed,  in  the 
province  of  Aurunpbad,  the  capital 
of  ihe  preceding  district,  situated  in 
lat,  W\W  N.,  Ion.  lb""  44'  neventy 
tnitea  S.£.  from  Ahmednujirgur. 

pERsAeMAH  PiiTOMu  RttnmJ^  —  A 
town  in  the  province  of  Bnhar,  diBtrict 
of  Tirhoot,  ninety  Jiiiies  E.N.E*  from 
Putna;  lat.        f'^N.,  lon.8r3*i'E, 

P  p.  n  T  A  u  EG  lira  f  Ptria  ta  f^har  J. — 
A  hill  fortress  in  the  province  of  Au- 
rungflbad,  situated  among  the  West- 
ern Ghaut  mountains,  foriv'-one  milea 
S.S,W.  from  Poona  j  Iat.'l7°  5^  N*, 
Ion.  73^  4li'  E. 

PERTAUBftHCH  DlOLA.  A  fortififid 

town  in  the  province  of  Malwa,  divi- 
sion of  Kantul,  lat.  e*''  ^  N.,  Ion.  74'' 
hV  1,008  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  surrounding  country  ia 
very  rugged,  nnd  much  covered  with 
jun|fle.  This  place  belongs  to  Raja 
Sawunt  Singh,  w  hore^Nides  at  Deola^ 
eight  miles  we«l  of  Pertaubghur, 
which  last  is  the  abode  of  his  son 
Beep  Singh,  w  ho  in  1820  conducted 
the  affairs  of  the  principality.  At 
the  above  date  there  were  forty-six: 
subordinate  Rajpoot  chief;*,  who  each 
kept  in  readiness  a  stipulated  number 
of  troops,  which  with  the  raja's  own 
amounted  to  ]  56  horse  and  6!^  foot, 
besides  infantry,  not  of  the  Rajpoot 
race.  The  revenue  then  amounted 
to  §84,313  rupees,  out  of  which  the 
British  government  annually  received 
a  tribute  of  45,000  rupees,  formerly 
paid  to  Ho! car.  The  raja  of  Per^ 
taubf  hur  is  descended  from  a  jutiior 
branch  of  the  Odeypoor  family,  and 
his  territory  in  remote  times  was 
feudatory  to  that  ancient  Rajpoot 
kingdom. — ( jWaA:t*/m,  ^c.) 

Pebtauichor.— A  large  pergiin- 
nah  in  the  province  of  Gundwana^ 
consisting  of  many  talooks,  and  at 
one  time  containing  360  villages.  On 
the  cast  it  is  bounded  by  Souepoor,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Puchmurry  range 
of  hills ;  to  the  north  by  Bhutksgur- 
rah  and  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda. 
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It  b  divmifietl  by  imaller  clumpii  of 
Kills ;  but  one  [lortioti  is  a  ino^t  beau- 
tifut  vutky,  the  nurtbcrn^  or  nniblc 
portion  of  whifb  cxtench  thirty  luilcs 
in  fength,  iti  some  |  Bf  expands 
to  dfteen  lullc^  jji  breudth.  The  soil 
is  rich  and  productive,  whcii  properly 
cultivated. — (Cfipi.  IL  A.  Monigo^ 
wrrif  t  iff.) 

pEnwuTTuM  f  Partatam^  the  in  our- 
tmn),—h  town  in  ttje  Butaghaut  ct;d- 
ed  Ui^iirictH,  situated  on  the  south 
iideof  theKrtbbna  ri verbal  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  Curnoul 
tcrriton-j  eighty-three  miles  S.  by 
E,  froni  llydcrihnd ;  lat,  W  \  W  N., 
Ion-  7B''  5'E,t  1,563  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  iea.  The  surrounding 
tract  is  a  wiJd  country,  alniosit  unin- 
fasbited^  except  by  Chiuauar**  The 
mountaioa  in  this  neighbourhood  are 
the  matrices  of  diamonds ;  but  they 
are  of  clay,  slate  and  sandstone,  not 
granite.  The  labour^  however,  of 
procuring  them  is  so  great,  tind  I  he 
chance  of  meeting  with  veins  bo  un- 
certain»  lhat  the  search  for  them  has 
been  Jong  discontinued* 

Here  is  a  remarkable  pagoda 
(named  abo  Srr  Sailam)|  to  which 
three  causeways  lead  from  difierent 
t>oints  of  the  compass.  One  of  them, 
abov^  thirtv  miles  in  length,  is  cur- 
ried up  an  J  dov^n  a  number  of  great 
precipices.  The  enclosed  deity,  call- 
ed by  the  officiating  Brahmins  Malle- 
carjee,  is  ahcwn  by  them  with  much 
caution  and  mystery.  He  is  generally 
exhibited  in  the  back  part  of  the 
luiildiag,  by  the  reflected  light  of  a 
brass  fipeculum,  and  of  course  can 
only  be  seen  as  the  fla?;hes  fall  on 
him.  This  idol  ia  probably  nothing 
more  than  the  lingam,  much  reve- 
renced by  the  votaries  of  Siva,  The 
revenues  accruing  from  the  resort  of 
pilgrims  are  collected  by  a  manager, 
vho  resides  within  the  enclosure. 
There  is  a  goddess  also  worshipped 
here  named  Brahma  Rum  bo.  The 
several  pagodas^  choultries,  courts, 
are  enclosed  by  a  wall,  (360  feet 
long  by  olO  broad,  which  is  covered 
with  an  infinite  variety  of  sculpture- 


FEsiiifA,— See  Mahaiattas, 

large  town  in  Afghanistan,  aitd  the 
occAsiooal  residence  of  its  aovereignv; 
lat,  34"  0'  N.,  Ion.  Tl**  13'  E.  Babcr, 
in  hia  personal  memoirs,  calli  the 
country  Bekram  ;  and  by  Abul  Fa*el, 
in  loSt^f  the  town  and  district  are 
described  as  follows:  "The  district 
EfkrEin,  commonly  called  Peeshore, 
enjoys  a  delightful  lipring  season. 
Here  is  a  temple  named  Gorehkeh- 
ter\\  a  place  of  religious  resort,  par- 
ticularly for  Jofica," 

The  plain  of  Peshawer  is  nearly 
circular,  and  about  tbirty-five  miles 
in  dianieter.  With  the  exception  of 
n  slip  ofharrcn  sandy  country,  about 
fifteen  miles  broad,  extending  along 
the  banks  of  the  Cabul  river  to  the 
Indiif;,  Feshnwer  is  surrounded  by 
mountainf^;  the  Indian  Caucasui^  be- 
ing cons]ncuouR  to  the  north,  and  the 
peak  of  the  White  Mountain  (Suffraid 
Coh)  to  the  south-weat.  The  north- 
ern portion  is  intersected  by  three 
branches  of  the  Cabul  river,  whicll 
unite  before  they  leave  the  plain ;  and 
it  is  also  watered  by  several  rivulets, 
fringed  with  willow  and  tamarisk- 
treefi.  The  soil  of  the  plain  ia  a 
black  mould,  the  surface  wavy,  and 
on  account  of  the  isuperior  elevatioa 
of  the  boundary  bills,  abundantly 
supplied  with  moisture*  The  orchards 
scattered  over  the  country  produce  a 
profuhton  of  plum,  peach,  pear,  quince, 
and  pomegranate  trees ;  and  the 
greate$>t  part  of  the  ptuin  is  in  a  high 
i»tatc  of  cultivation,  being  irrigated  by 
many  water  courses.  Thirty -two  vil- 
lages have  been  counted  within  a  cir* 
cuit  of  four  miles*  These  arc  gene- 
rally renmrkably  neat,  adorned  with 
mulberry  and  oiher  fruit-trees  j  and 
over  the  streams  are  bridges  of  ma- 
sonry, having  two  small  towers  at 
each  end. 

The  town  of  Peshawer  stands  on 
an  uneven  surface,  and  is  about  five 
miles  in  circumference.  The  houses 
are  built  of  brick  (general lyunburnedX 
in  wooden  frames,  and  are  commonly 
three  stories  high,  the  lowest  appro- 
priated to  commercial  purposes.  The 
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street!  ve  paved,  but'  narrow,  and 
haTe  the  kennol  in  the  centre.  There 
are  naoy  mosques ;  but  none  of  the 
puUk  buildi^{8  are  deserving  of  any 
notice  except  the  Bala  Hissar  and  a 
fine  caravanseraL  The  Bala  Hissar  is 
a  castle  pf  no  strength,  on  a  hill 
north  of  the  town.  It  contuns  seve- 
ral fine  halls,  commands  a  romantic 
view,  and  is  adorned  with  some  spa^ 
cioua  and  pleasant  gardens  ;  as  it  is, 
boweveTy  only  the  occasional  resi- 
dence of  the  king,  it  is  in  general 
much  n^lected.  Some  of  U)c  pa- 
laces are  splendid,  but  few  of  the  no- 
bUitj  have  houses  here.  The  inha- 
bitants in  1809  were  estimated  at 
100,000.  They  are  diiefly  of  Indian 
oAgm,  but  speak  the  Pushtoo,  or  Af- 
gfian  language,  as  well  as  Uindostany, 
and  there  are  also  inhabitants  of 
other  nations.  The  shops  display  for 
sale  dried  fruits,  nuts,  bread,  meat, 
boots,  shoes,  saddlery,  bales  of  cloth, 
hardware,  resdy-made  clothes,  books, 
and  sheep-skin  cloaks.  The  following 
are  generally  termed  the  tribes  of  Pe- 
shawer,  m.  the  Mahomedzeis,  the 
Gugeeanees,  the  Mahmends,  the 
Khulleels,  and  the  Daoudzeis. 

The  dty  of  Peshawer  was  founded 
by  the  great  Acber,  who  encouraged 
tneinhd)ilants  of  the  Punjab  to  resort 
to  his  new  settlement,  seeinc  the  Af- 
ghans, were  so  averse  to  the  occu- 
pations of  agriculture  and  commerce. 
From  the  convenience  of  its  position 
it  unites  by  a  commercial  intercourse 
Persia  and  Afghanistan  with  India, 
and  has  become  an  important  entre* 
pot,  the  residence  of  many  wealthy 
merchants,  and  especially  of  shawl- 
dealers.  During  the  summer  the 
heat  is  very  great ;  and  in  the  height 
of  the  solstice  the  atmosphere  is  al- 
most insupportable,  although  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  everlasting 
snow.  From  the  plain  of  Peshawer 
four  ranges  of  mountains  are  distinct- 
ly seen  to  the  north.  Towards  the 
end  of  February  the  snow  disappears 
from  the  lowest,  the  tops  of  the  se- 
cond continue  covered,  and  the  third 
half-way  down.  The  height  of  one 
of  these  peaks  was  estimated  by  Lieut. 
Macartney  at  S0,493  feet,  and  in  June 


1809  was  covered  with  snow,  while 
the  thermometer  in  Peshawer  stood 
at  113*»  of  Fahrenheit.  In  1824  Yar 
Mahomed  Khan,  the  governor  of 
Peshawer  tmder  Runjeet  Singh  of 
Lahore,  was  fully  em|)loyed  defend- 
ing his  province  against  the  assaults 
of  the  surrounding  Afghan  tribes.  In 
January  1837  Peshawer  was  garri- 
soned by  two  battalions  of  Runjeet 
Singh's  troops. — {ElphinttoHe^  Fot- 
tcr,  4-c.) 

PssHAWEB  forBetawer), — A  small 
town  in  the  province  of  Agra,  near 
the  town  of  Wyre,  situated  on  the 
side  of  a  little  rocky  eminence,  hav- 
ing a  ruinous  palace  on  its  summit, 
surrounded  by  trees.  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood large  flocks  of  deer  are  to 
be  seen,  and  the  fruit-trees  near  the 
villages  swarm  with  peacocks.  Pesha- 
wer is  a  frontier  town  of  Bhurtpore, 
and  a  considerable  traffic  passes 
through  it.  Lat.  27^2'  N.,  Ion.  76° 
68'  B,^Bishop  Heber,  jr.) 

Peshta. — A  small  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  All^abad,  fourteen  miles 
east  from  Banda ;  lat.  25"^  27  N., 
Ion.  80**  32^  E. 

Petalnaig  ( Patalaya  NayacaJ. — 
A  town  in  the  Carnatic  provmce,  dis- 
trict of  Tinnevelly,  ninety-two  miles 
N.E.  from  Cape  Comorin ;  lat.9''  13' 
N.,  Ion.  78**  27'  E. 

PiTLAUD. — A  large  town  with  a 
good  stone  rampart  in  the  province 
of  Gujerat,  fifteen  miles  N.  by  £. 
from  Cambay ;  lat.  22°  32^  N.,  Ion. 
72°  57'  E.  The  soil  of  this  pergun- 
nah  is  good,  and  the  population  con- 
siderable. When  first  acquired,  in 
1817>  the  revenue  collections  amount- 
ed to  5,10,000  rupees ;  but  they  hare 
since  greatly  increased.  It  was  then 
under  the  village  government,  which 
seems  so  congenial  to  Hindoo  habits ; 
and  generally  so  efficient,  that  Capt. 
Robertson  was  desired  to  report  on 
its  virtues  and  defects,  the  degree  in 
which  it  provided  for  the  good  order 
of  each  little  community,  and  what  it 
left  to  the  wisdom  of  government  to 
improve. 

The  Dher  caste  are  here  exempted 
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from  the  general  4uty  intpojcd  on 
them  all  over  Gujerat,  of  serving  as 
guides  to  strangers*  Formerly  in  this 
pcrgunnnh  n  trnvelter  might  seize  on 
the  first  person  he  met,  and  compel 
him  either  to  act  as  i^uide  or  find  a 
substitute^ — {Pitltiiv  MS,  Duemmntif 
ffithop  Hefner f  ^c) 

Pe T L A w  A u , — A  1  a rge  tow n ,  the 
head  of  a  pergiinnah  in  tlie  province 
of  Malwa,  situutcd  near  a  stream , 
twenty 'fitx  miles  S.W.  from  Eutlam  ; 
lat.  £3*  4'  N.,  Ion*  Tl'^  50'  B. 

Pet&olei/ji  Wells,— See  Van  AN 

PxTTOHAH.  —  A  British  post  in 
Northern  Hindostan,  district  of  Ku- 
maon^  ubout  sutecn  miles  north  from 
^hoo  ghaut.  This  spot  is  tnuch  ad* 
mtred  for  the  magnificent  alpine 
scenery  of  its  vicinity,  being  the 
nearest  British  station  to  the  snowy 
peaks  of  the  Himalaya.  Five  com- 
panies of  the  second  Nusseree  batta^ 
lion  are  usually  stationed  here ;  J  at. 

Pettycotta  f  Paii  mfaj,  —  A 
town  in  the  Carnatic  province,  dis- 
tfict  of  Tanjore,  twenty^cven  miles 

by  E.  from  the  city  of  Tanjore ; 
lat.  KTSa  N.Jon.  7^  E. 

PfiYAeNEV. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Oude,  sixty-eight  miles 
N.N.W*  from  Lucknow  |  lat,  3«' 
N.,  Ion.  6<P  W  E, 

Peytaun  for  FmlhanaJ.  —  This 
was  formerly  one  of  the  most  consi- 
derable of  the  twenty-foiir  rojashipa 
in  Northern  Hindostaui  but  it  ts  now 
comprehended  within  the  dominions 
ofNepsuil,  The  hilly  tract  contains 
no  mines  of  value,  but  the  raja  for- 
merly possessed  a  considerable  tract 
on  the  plains.  The  town  of  Pcy- 
tahn  stands  on  a  bill  in  lat.  £8°  .35' 
N*,  Ion.  8r  4'  E.,  sixty  miles  S^E. 
froQi  J  end  ah.  Bo  unci  the  chiePs 
house,  which  was  built  of  biick,  for- 
merly about  400  houses  were  congre- 
guted,  mostly  mud-walled  with  thatch 
roof^,  having  the  Rapty  river  passing 
ua  tlic  soudi  6ide,   Tbe  whole  terri- 


tory on  the  htlU  and  plains  contained 
about  ^,^00  housesi  the  inhabitants 
of  which  were  fivc-«»ixteenth^  Kha- 
siyas,  threensbteenths  Brahnnos,  and 
the  remainder  low  cultivators  and 
t rades men , — (  F»  Buchanan^  i^rr). 


Peytun  fPuttun  or  FaUkanaJ, — 
A  town  and  small  district  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Aurungabad,  situated  on  the 
north  bunk  of  the  Godavery,  forty ^ 
two  miles  S.E.  from  the  ttty  of  Au- 
nmgabad;  lat.  1^26'  N„  Ion.  Ta"" 
35'  E.  This  place  was  formerly  rioted 
for  the  manufacture  of  cloths  with 
beautiful  sijk,  gold,  and  silver  bor- 
ders, 

Phajc, — A  district  tn  the  province 
of  Cashmere,  bounded  ou  the  we^t 
by  the  Jliylum,  and  described  by 
Abul  Fazel,  in  158;^,  as  abounding 
with  odoriferoua  plants.  Adjoining 
to  It  is  the  lake  of  Cashmere^  by  him 
aatned  Da II,  one  side  of  which  at  the 
above  date  was  close  to  the  tow^n  of 
Phak.  On  this  lake  were  artificial 
islands,  made  for  the  purposes  of 
cultivation,  portions  of  which  were 
frequently  cut  off  by  robbers,  who 
absconded  with  their  booty  to  a  dif- 
ferent part  of  the  lake. — {Atui  Fazi^if 

PuAftt  for  Pa dang), — A  fortress 
in  the  southern  portion  of  Tibet,  to- 
wards the  Bootan  frontier ;  lat» 
48'  N.,  Ion.  1 4'  E.  TJiis  fortress 
is  a  stone  building  of  an  irregular 
form,  but  deemed  of  great  strength 
by  the  natives*  On  the  north-west 
there  is  an  cxtemiive  suburb,  and  on 
the  south  a  large  basin  of  water.  The 
valley  of  Phari  h  extensive  com- 
pared with  the  narrow  slips  of  land 
in  Bootan,  and  in  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Phari  Lama  ;  here  a  little  po- 
tentate, being  superintendent  of  ii 
monastery,  and  governor  of  an  eleva- 
ted region  of  rocii:s  and  deserts,  yield- 
ing verdure  only  during  the  mildest 
season  of  the  year,  at  which  time 
til  is  neighbourhood  is  freijuentcd  by 
large  herds  of  the  long-haired  busiby- 
tailed  cattle.  The  muiik-ttecr  are 
found  among  these  mountains  in 
great  numbers. 
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At  this  station  perpetual  winler 
m&y  b€  satd  to  reign.  Cham  a]  an  la 
for  ever  clothed  with  snow,  and  from 
its  remarkable  form  h  probably  the 
mountain  occosionally  visible  from 
Purneach^  ami  Rajhmabal  in  Bengal 
Wheat  does  not  ripen  here,  yet  it  h 
occasion  ally  cultivated,  as  forage  for 
cattle  during  the  depth  of  winter.  In 
lumnier  the  v allies  and  adjacent 
mountains  are  frequented  by  droves 
of  cattle,  slmwl-goais,  deer,  musk- 
deer,  hare*,  foxesj  and  other  wild 
quadrupeds;  of  the  feathered  race 
are  partridges,  pheasants,  and  quails. 
Sucn  is  said  to  be  the  intensity  of  the 
cold  at  Phari,  although  in  so  low  a 
latitude  as  N.,  that  animals  ex- 
posed in  the  open  field  are  found 
dead  with  their  heads  ^plit  open  by 
its  force.  In  17^2  the  Chinese  e*ita- 
blished  a  uiilitary  post  at  Phari,  which 
put  a  stop  lo  all  direct  communica- 
tion lictween  the  Lassa  viceroy alty 
and  Bengal,  the  advance  of  strangers 
from  thence  being  utterly  prohjbiied, 
^  [Captain  Turner,  ^c.) 

PnooNCA. — A  town  belonging  to 
the  Siamese,  situ o ted  on  the  bay  of 
Bengal,  north  of  Junk  Ceylon  nnd 
west  aide  of  the  isthmus  of  K  raw.  The 
tin  and  other  produce  of  Junk  Cey- 
lon are  carried  from  hence  on  ele- 
phants, and  by  the  river  Bandon  to 
Chaiya  in  the  gulf  of  Sianij  and 
thence  to  Bankok.  — (Capiain  Bur^ 

Phoophih. — A  town  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  gulf  of  Slani,  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Thakhiim,  on 
the  road  from  LIgore  to  Bankok,  about 
lat.  9""  38'  N,  In  1826  it  contained 
1^00  Siamese  inbabieunts  under  a 
Chinese  functionary,  and  it  is  noted 
for  the  CKcetlenee  of  steel  and  iron« 
It  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thak- 
ham,  a  broad  and  rapid  river,  which 
marks  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
raja  of  Ligorc's  territory.  This  river 
proceeds  nearly  across  the  peninsula^ 
pasiiing  to  Pen  nam,  a  town  three 
days*  journey  from  Phoonga  on  the 
western  coast  opposite  to  Junk  Cey- 
lon, the  tin  and  other  produce  of 
which  find  their  way  by  this  route 


to  Bankok-— CCW|j/<rjn  Burne^,  Mr. 
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The  Philippines  extend  from  the 
fifth  to  the  twentieth  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  comprehend  a  great 
nuniber  of  islands,  as  yet  but  im- 
perfectly known.  The  largest  isle 
IS  Luzon  or  Luyonia,  to  the  south  of 
which  the  principal  islands  are  Min- 
doro,  Pany,  Marindique,  Negroa, 
Masbate,  Zebu,  Bohol,  Leyte,  Sa- 
mar,  and  Magindanao«  Besides  these 
there  arc  many  smaller  ones,  the 
aggregate  of  the  whale  being  deno- 
minated the  Bisayai^,  or  Islas  dc  Pin- 
tado!«,  or  painted  Indiana,  the  inha- 
bitnnts  having  been  accustomed  to 
paint  thdr  bodies  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Sfjaniards,  The  whole  Phi- 
lippine archif>elago  in  nominally  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Spanish  government 
at  Miinilla;  some  are  partially  colo- 
nized, and  pay  tribate  collected  by 
the  corrigidores  or  b1  cades  may  ores 
of  the  provinces  into  which  they  arc 
subdivided ;  but  others,  such  as  Ma- 
gi ndanao,  are  not  only  m depend cut 
of,  but  carry  on  perpctii:\I  warfare 
against  the  Spanish  e^tablliihmetit  in 
the  Philippines.  This  appellation 
was  given  them  by  Ray  Lopes  de 
Villabolos,  in  compUment  to  Philip 
the  Second  of  Spain,  at  that  time 
prince  of  the  Astnrias,  They  were 
first  named  the  Western  Isles,  or  the 
archipelago  of  St*  Lazarus,  which  ap- 
pellation was  bestowed  t^y  Magellan 
when  he  discovered  them. 

These  i islands  being  situated  with- 
in the  tropics,  the  sun  twice  pn.'^ses 
the  zenith,  and  exhales  the  moisture, 
which  afterwards  descends  in  copious 
showers.  The  rainy  season  gene- 
rally lasts  from  May  until  Septem- 
ber, sometimes  so  late  as  the  begin- 
ning of  December,  from  which  latter 
period  until  the  succeeding  May 
there  is  peqietual  verdure.  The  re- 
gular winds  are  the  north,  the  east, 
and  the  north-west,  each  prevailing 
from  three  to  four  months;  and 
when  the  change  arrives  terminated 
with  violent  storms  of  rain,  light- 
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ninjTt  and  thunder,  lometimes  accom* 
paiiieil  by  tornadoes  und  typhoons 
mml  whirlwinds,  blowing  from  every 
point  or  the  cum  past  within  twenty* 
lb ur  hours,  tearing  up  trcei  by  the 
iw»t*i  and  devestating  the  country. 
No  tw  It  h!%t£LiuIUtg  their  tropieni  KaEi- 
tndc,  the  heat  of  the  Philippines  is 
not  exees^aivei  and  iis  a  general  spring 
continues  for  a  large  proportion  of 
the  yf  HT^  if  the  atmosphere  were  less 
uioist,  the  cHnjatc  would  be  un* 
objection  able*  To  this  redundant 
inoibture,  however,  must  be  attri- 
buted the  great  luxuriance  of  the 
country,  rhe  trees  being  always  cover- 
ed with  leaves,  and  the  soil  with  vege- 
tation, which  renders  it  a  difficult 
task  to  keep  the  cultivated  land  elcar 
of  weeds,  insects,  and  vermin* 

The  Philippines,  from  their  extent, 
climate,and  tertility,are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing all  colonial  comniodities,  and 
their  geographictd  position  is  most 
advuntageous  for  the  commerce  of 
India,  America,  and  China,  One  of 
their  most  distinctive  peculiarities  is 
their  vicinity  to  the  kttcr  empire, 
the  eastern  end  of  Luzon  being  irttlcf 
more  than  400  miles  from  the  coast 
of  the  Chlneiie  province  of  Fokicn, 
tnd  scarcely  half  that  disitance  from 
the  southern  promontory  of  Formo- 
sa. This  proximity  has  evcited  at 
different  times  the  jealoutjy  of  both 
nations,  and  would  still  more  alarm 
the  Chinese  if  their  European  neigh- 
bours displayed  more  energy  and  ac- 
tivity.  Rice  is  the  chief  production 
and  daily  food  of  the  natives,  who 
appear  to  have  cultivated  it  in  lar^c 
quantities  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards*  The  other  products  re- 
semble those  of  tropictd  countries  in 
general,  which  observation  also  ap- 
plies to  the  animals  wihl  and  domes- 
tic. Fish  abound  in  the  bays  and 
creeks,  and  are  mnch  sought  alter  by 
the  native  Bi^^ayanH,  as  it  is  a  pursuit 
that  at  once  indulges  tlieir  indolent 
habits  and  gratifies  their  appetite  for 
this  particular  species  of  food.  In 
like  manner  the  pith  of  the  palm,  the 
young  jihoots  of  the  suyar-cane,  green 
withes,  and  other  succulents,  serve 
as  food  to  those  who  arc  too  lazy  to 


work  for  better.  The  natives^  how- 
ever, rear  the  bread-fruit,  lieana,  and 
cucavnta,  and  take  great  care  of  the 
palm-tree  as  it  yields  them  spirit,  oil, 
and  a  kind  of  sweat  meal  named  cha^ 
nuca.  The  fruit  trees  are  few  in  num- 
ber and  of  an  indiflkrent  quality,  ex- 
cept the  plantain, orange, and  mangoc. 
The  areca  or  betel^nut  |mlm  is  id  so 
reared,  and  used  prolusely  both  by 
natives  and  Spaniards* 

Inland  there  are  mines  of  gold  and 
iron,  but  they  are  littic  attended  to. 
The  gold  is  procured  by  washing  the 
sands  of  the  rivers  that  flow  in  siiiall 
streams  from  the  mountains.  Tim- 
ber for  ship-building  of  an  excellent 
quality  is  fovmd  on  Lukou  ;  that  term- 
ed molaria  has  been  reekoiietl  supe- 
rior to  the  teak.  The  pa) a  marin  (fit 
for  njaats)  grows  to  an  immense 
height  and  thickness,  and  of  this  the 
galleoa  was  formerly  masted.  I>am- 
iner  and  a  species  of  native  hemp 
are  abundant*  A  little  cotton  is 
also  raised,  and  indigo  of  an  excel- 
lent quality,  wax,  wild  honey,  amber, 
marble,  tar,  brimstone,  and  many 
lesser  objects  may  be  named  among 
the  articles  of  tragic  in  the&e  idands. 
To  their  indigenous  productions  the 
Spaniards  added  horses  and  horned 
cattle,  which  have  multiplied  so  much 
that  they  run  wild  among  the  moun- 
tains without  beinp  claimed  hy  any 
master,  from  which  lact  we  may  conjec- 
ture that  there  are  few  (if  any)  tigers 
or  strong  carnivorous  animals.  The 
Spaniards  also  ititroduccd  sheep, 
geese,  grapes,  figs,  wheat,  pepper, 
coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  lobaecOj  and  va- 
rious other  plants,  which  have  thriven 
remarkably  well.  More  recently  the 
enormous  profit  attending  the  sale 
of  opium  in  China  has  occasioned 
the  introduction  and  cultivation  of 
the  poppy »  for  which  the  soil  and  si- 
tuation are  so  favourable,  that  it  is 
surprising  it  never  was  introduced 
before;  and  placed  as  these  islands 
are  in  the  very  centre  of  the  ojiium 
consumers,  its  production  may  ulti- 
mately aflbct  the  Bengal  revenue  de- 
rived from  the  monopoly  of  that 
drug.  Aamng  the  cnnous  birds  is 
the  species  of  swallow  (the  biruiida 
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e!*ciiTenta)  that  forms  the  e<liiilc  nesrs 
so  highly  esteemed  by  ihc  Chinese  ; 
and  in  ibe  sea  is  the  bichc  dc  mnr^ 
another  Chinese  delieacy,  and  the 
enormous  kirnn  cockle,  some  of  the 
shells  of  which  will  hold  a  golIoMj 
and  are  used  in  churches  as  Teasels  to 
contain  the  holy  water. 

For  internal  admimstraiion  these 
islands  are  dibtnbu ted  into  thirtyH3ne 
provinces ;  Lu2on  contains  sixteeiip 
the  remainder  comprehend  the  other 
islands,  including  the  distant  Maria- 
nas. The  aggregate  population  of 
the  Philippines  in  IMO  amounted  to 
£,^4f>,H5Ji  persons;  of  which  number 
Luzon  contained  l,37Mi2;  Pan  ay, 
fi9i^,7G0;  Zebu,  ]08,€46;  Samar, 
&7^^l  Leyte,  40,G  J3  ?  aad  Negros, 
35,415.  Theae  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing races,  vk.  Europeans,  Creole 
Spftninrda,  Sfwinish  Mestizos,  Moho^ 
meJans  of  Western  Fadia,  Negroes ^ 
Chinese,  and  other  Eastern  tribes, 
Europeans  of  every  description 
throughout  the  islands  amounted  to 
only  ^,837  ;  people  of  colour,  G»170  ; 
Chinese,  6,201,  of  whom  3  had 
been  co  n  v  crted  to  Ch  ri  stian  i  t v*  The 
native  population  consisted  of  various 
tribes,  quite  distinct  from  each  other, 
the  most  conBiderable  of  which  in- 
habiied  Ln^on,  and  were  named  the 
Tftgala,  the  Pampanga,  the  Pata^i- 
nan,  the  V locos,  and  the  Cayagan^ 
The  converts  to  the  Catholic  religion 
are  very  numerous  among  the  na- 
tives, which  enable.^  the  Spaniards 
to  control  so  disproportionate  a  mul- 
titude, and  rapidly  incrciisin^. 

The  natives  of  the  Philippines  who 
are  Christians  possess  a  share  of  ener- 
gy and  intelligence  not  only  superior  to 
their  pagau  and  Mahomedan  brethren 
of  the  same  islands,  but  also  to  the 
inhabitants  of  all  the  western  portion 
of  the  great  eastern  archipelago,  sur- 
passing them  not  only  in  comparative 
civilization,  but  also  in  vigour  of 
mind  and  cencrni  capacity.  This  fact 
19  cstabUshed  by  the  circumstance 
that,  in  conducting  the  intercolonial 
navigation  of  India  (and  even  to  Eu* 
rope),  the  natives  of  Manilla  are  uni- 
versally employed  in  the  country 
ships  belonging  to  Europeans  as  gun- 


ners and  steersmen  (or  Rcacunies), 
offices  to  the  fdling  of  which  deparf- 
ment^  it  has  in  vain  been  tried  to 
train  the  Malays  and  natives  of  Hin- 
dostan, 

A  considerable  intercourse  is  main- 
tained with  the  east  coast  of  China 
as  Ikr  north  as  Nankin,  from  twenty 
to  thirty  junks  of  various  sizes  being 
constantly  employed  in  that  trade. 
The  imports  are  pcltryj  silks,  and 
cooking  utensils  J  the  exports  to 
Chinfi,  spices,  dried  hides,  saffron, 
timber,  &c.  The  square-rigged  ves- 
sels that  cleared  out  for  foreign  ports 
in  1B18  were  nine  Spanish,  five 
French,  font  Portugitese,  seventeen 
English,  and  ten  A  men  can  <  The 
imports  amounted  to  3,05 4,6 11  dol- 
lttrft,tbe  exports  1,205,049.  A  number 
of  small  galJeys  from  twenty  to  fifty 
tons  are  kept  constantly  in  a  state  of 
equipment  to  act  against  the  Moors, 
as  the  Magindanese  and  Sooloo  pi^ 
rates  are  called  by  the  Spaniards; 
and  as  a  further  check  the  latter  also 
maintain  a  fort  and  garrison  at  Sam- 
boangan  ;  but  their  authority  scarcely 
extends  bey  ond  the  glacis  of  the  fort. 
At  Manilla  there  is  a  particular  fund 
from  the  religious  order  of  Mercy, 
appropriated  to  the  rescue  of  such 
unfortunates  as  may  have  been  cap- 
tured by  these  pirates* 

The  S|janish  revenue  is  principally 
realised  in  Luzon,  and  arises  chiefiy 
from  the  monopoly  of  Toharco, 
which  in  17i)8  yielded  about  5aO,00(» 
dollars.  The  government  manufac- 
tory of  tobacco  employed  then  from 
four  to  five  hundred  person s»  the  in* 
dulgencc  of  that  luxury  being  uni- 
versal, even  with  children  not  above 
five  years  of  age.  The  duty  from  H 
spirit  extracted  from  the  palmyra 
produced  about  300,000  dollars ;  the 
export  and  import  duties  about 
]  80,000;  and  the  grand  total  about 
one  million  of  dollars  per  annum. 

The  native  Indians  ciirry  on  amotig 
themselves  a  barter  for  the  diflerent 
productions  of  their  country  in  which 
gold  is  the  representative  of  value 
and  mcdinin  of  exchange.  They 
carry  on  likewise  a  small  trade  with 
the  Chtues«  and  Malays  of  Borneo 
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for  fffigw^ton^,  copper,  and  ariicte.s 
of  furniture ;  but  tndr  want-s  beinj^ 
few,  the  quantity  rei|uired  is  insig- 
niBcant.  With  respect  to  cloth' 
ingj  the^"  go  almost  naked ;  iherr  rice 
they  cook  in  a  joint  of  green  bamboo, 
and  eat  it  on  n  leaf  of  the  plantain 

The  early  Spanish  navigators  who 
visited  the  Philippitics  framed  ex* 
traordinnry  narratives  regarding  the 
orii^inal  inhahitants,  whom  they  di* 
vided  into  three  cLtuses  :  satyrs^  men 
with  tathf  and  sea-monsters.  It  is 
probahic  they  found  only  two,  — the 
various  tribes  of  Bi&ayan  Indians,  and 
the  strange  race  of  Oriental  nej^roes 
i»ho  still  occupy  the  Papuan  liilcK  j 
the  latter  roaming  the  woods  and 
mouniaius  almost  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, merely  covering  the  fore  part  of 
the  body  with  the  bark  of  a  trcc^  and 
subsisting  on  rout^  and  Nucb  animal» 
afl  they  could  kill  with  a  bow  and 
arrow.  They  slept  wberc^^er  they 
happened  to  be  benighted,  and  ap- 
proached in  their  manners  and  habits 
extremely  near  to  the  beasts  of  the 
forest.  The  Spaniards  have  at  last 
iuccecdcd  in  domesticating  and  con- 
verting some  of  them  to  Christianity, 
in  which  they  acquiesce  so  long  as 
food  is  supplied  without  labour,  but 
if  they  be  compelled  to  work  to  pro- 
cure it  they  fly  ngtiin  to  the  moun- 
tains. The  Spaniards  arc  of  opinion 
that  these  negroes  are  the  original 
inhal>itants  of  the  Philippines,  and 
that  the  fiisayan  Indians,  like  them- 
selves, were  foreign  intruders,  who 
never  could  completely  subdue  the 
interior^  At  present  these  Pap u as  are 
few,  and  their  power  limited ;  but 
their  hatred  to  the  Bisaynns  flourish* 
es  in  all  its  pristine  perfection.  When 
the  latter  kill  a  negro  it  is  customary 
for  another  to  bind  himself  by  oath 
that  he  will  disappear,  and  not  return 
until  be  has  killed  three  or  four  Bi- 
sayans.  To  carry  this  purpose  into 
execution  he  watches  the  Bisayan 
villages  and  the  passes  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  if  any  unfortunate  wanders 
within  his  reach  he  murders  him 
forthwith* 

Besides  the  Tagala  nation  princi- 


pally found  in  the  itknd  of  Lu«on» 
there  arc  many  other  races  who  difler 
in  features,  language,  and  the  voriouji 
relations  of  the  socihI  state.  Such 
arc  the  Pampangiw,  who  reside  to 
the  north  of  Manilla,  and  the  painted 
races  termed  by  the  Spaniards  Pinta^ 
dos,  who  are  by  some  reckoned  a 
branch  of  the  Bisayan,  and  related 
to  the  Tagala  and  Buggesses,  while 
by  others  they  are  supposed  to  be  of 
the  san)e  origin  as  the  fioraforas  or 
Idaan  of  Borneo.  The  Indians  found 
in  the  Fhilippines  by  the  Spaniards 
were  of  regular  stature,  otive  com- 
plexion, flat  noses,  large  eyes,  and 
long  hair.  They  all  enjoyed  some 
form  of  government,  and  each  tribe 
was  difitinguished  by  a  peculiar  name; 
but  from  the  similarity  of  their  dress, 
manners,  and  customs,  thoy  probably 
bad  nil  the  same  derivation. 

The  chiefs  are  described  as  acquir- 
ing their  dominion  both  by  hereditary 
descent  and  personal  valour,  but 
their  authority  rarely  extended  over 
more  than  one  or  two  villages,  and 
between  neighbouring  communities 
everlasting  warfare  prevailed.  The 
prisoners  on  each  side  were  sacrificed 
or  condemned  to  slavery,  out  of 
which  custom  arose  three  classes  of 
persons :  the  chiefs  or  masters,  the 
slaves,  and  those  whom  the  chiefs 
had  enfranchised  with  their  descen- 
dants, who  are  to  this  day  named 
Timavas,  which  properly  signifios 
children  of  liberty.  In  some  pnrts 
Indians  were  discovered  whiter  than 
others,  the  progeny  probably  of  Chi- 
nese or  Japanese  who  had  been  pbip- 
wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  who  had 
intermarried  with  the  natives ;  more 
especially  the  tribe  Igorrotes  or  Ylo- 
cos,  whose  eyes  have  a  Chinese  shfl|>e. 

According  to  their  customs  they 
are  pertnitted  to  have  only  one  wife, 
but  the  principal  persons  have  many 
concubines,  who  arc  usually  slaves. 
As  among  certain  tribes  in  Sumatra, 
the  bridegroom  of  the  Philippines 
purchases  Ins  wife,  and  fr  equeutly,  na 
among  the  ancient  Jews,  by  a  pre- 
vious apprenticeship  to  her  father  of 
several  ycars»  During  this  probation 
it  is  incumbent  on  nil  the  aui tor's  re- 
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lations  to  liehave  respeclfiiUy  to  the 
future  bride  and  her  relntiotis,  as  iC 
any  insult  be  pffcred  it  vitiates  tlie 
iigreement,^hich  is  always  i^cceptsbb 
to  the  parentji  of  the  female,  who 
are  left  at  liberty  to  tlieipose  of  her  ii 
second  time.  The  husband,  to  mtike 
up  for  the  hardship  he  Hustained  dur- 
ing hh  probation^  treats  his  wife  like 
a  slave  the  momeTit  it  hais  e?cpired, 
compels  her  to  perforin  every  spe- 
cies of  labour,  rewards  her  with  a 
daily  beatings  and  live^  him^etf  in 
idleness. 

The  interest  which  the  parents 
thus  have  in  the  dispofial  of  their  fe- 
male  children,  dooms  them  to  a  life 
of  misery,  and  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree repugnant  to  humanity  and  good 
morals.  The  Spaniards  (whose  colo- 
nial system,  with  the  exception  of 
compulsory  conversions,  in  on  the 
whote  merciful)  endeavoured  to  ef- 
fect its  abolition,  both  by  royal  edicts^ 
and  by  the  influence  of  the  dergy, 
but,  such  is  the  inveteracy  of  custom 
among  barbiariiins,  as  yet  without  suc- 
cess. The  marriage  ceremony  is  ac- 
companied by  the  immolation  of  a 
hog,  which,  with  many  grimaces,  is 
slain  by  a  priefitcss.  After  this  she 
bestows  benedictions,  and  an  old  wo- 
man havin^^  presented  the  company 
with  some  lood  (part  of  the  hog),  the 
ceremony  is  concluded  with  dancing, 
drinkinf;,  teasiingj  and  various  obsce- 
nitie^. 

The  Catholic  missionaries  com- 
plain, that  even  the  BisMiyan  converts 
persuade  the  others  not  to  be  bap- 
tized, that  they  may  escape  tribute 
and  imposts,  which  are,  nevertheless, 
very  moderate.  The  customs  of  one 
tribe  revenging  the  murder  of  an  in* 
dividual  on  the  whole  tribe  of  the 
perpetrator,  likewise  very  much  inj- 
pedes  conversion  and  civilisation,  for 
from  this  results  to  the  weakest  tribes 
a  necessity  of  mljjrating,  or  confe- 
derating with  others.  In  such  in- 
stances the  baptised  Indians  nmst 
accomfiauy  those  who  are  slill  uncon- 
verted, and  remove  to  a  distance 
from  the  misionsaricit  i  besides  which, 
they  are  consiantly  exposed  to  hosti- 
Uues  kom  their  Pagan  associates* 


The  Tagala  or  Gab  language,  i» 
amon^  the  PhiHppiues  what  the  Ma- 
lay is  in  the  Eastern  archipelago^  and 
the  Hindostany  on  continental  India- 
On  the  island  of  Luzon  si?c  dialects 
are  reckoned,  and  two  in  At  ton. 
Some  of  these  are  current  in  several 
islands,  but  the  most  universal  are 
the  Tagala  and  Bisaya ;  the  last  of 
which  is  very  barbarous,  the  other 
more  polished  and  refined,  having 
been  cultivated  by  Spanish  missiona- 
ries. The  alphabet  consists  of  seven- 
teen letters  \  three  vowels  and  four^ 
teen  consonants*  The  Tagala  cha- 
racter is  still  used  in  Comintan,  and 
in  general  among  the  Tagulas  who 
have  embraced  Christianity*  The 
idioms  of  this  language  are  rendered 
so  complex  by  a  variety  of  artifices, 
that  it  becomes  quite  imposiiiible  for 
a  person  who  understands  all  the 
original  words  of  a  sentence,  either 
to  recognize  them  individually,  or 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  the 
whole* 

The  ancient  traditions  of  the  Ta- 
gala race,  their  geneHlogtes,  and  the 
feats  of  their  gods  and  heroes,  are 
carefully  prescrvetlin  historical  ]>oenii 
and  songs;  from  which  in  geueial  the 
whole  substance  of  Eastern  history 
must  be  gleaned.  These  original 
memorials  of  the  race,  the  Spanish 
missionaries  with  pious  care  have 
wished  to  extirpate,  and  have  sedu- 
lounly  employed  themselves  in  com- 
posiiig  religious  tracts,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  in  the  Taijata  language, 
with  the  hope  of  their  supplanting 
the  legends  of  national  and  Pagan 
antiquity*  Many  psalms  and  hymnfi, 
and  even  some  of  the  Greek  dramas, 
composed  by  Dion  y  si  us  Areopageia, 
have  in  this  manner  been  translated 
into  the  Tagala  language.  The  other 
dialects  of  the  Philippines  are  many 
and  various,  so  that  the  inhuhitants 
of  one  province  arc  uuintelligible  to 
those  of  another ;  yet  notwithstand- 
ing this  complexity,  it  appears  from 
their  construction  that  they  are  all 
derivative*  from  one  parent  language. 
The  prepositions  and  pronouns  are 
said  to  be  neariy  the  same  in  all  ;  the 
numerical  characters  diibr  but  little. 
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and  they  hare  mmy  words,  in  com- 
mon of  exactly  the  same  itriicture. 

Id  their  religious  cercmoniCB  the 
origlrijil  Bi^iayun^  use  neither  idofs 
nor  tcm(iles,  their  sacriftces  being 
offered  in  orb  cut  rs,  which  they  nute 
for  that  purpose;  nor  have  thtiy  any 
ex teriial  address  of  adoration  to  their 
gods.  They  have  priet teases  whom 
they  term  babailonas  or  catafona^^ 
to  whom  the  function  belongs  of  per- 
form j  n  g  t  b  e  sac  ri  fic  e*  To  k  ing  a  h  nee 
in  her  hanJei,  with  cxCruvngant  gei^ 
lures  she  works  herself  up  to  a  frenEy, 
umttering  uninteMi^hle  words,  which 
are  received  as  prophetic ;  she  then 
pierces  a  hog,  and  hjivini?  dbtri baled 
the  carcass  amon"  the  bye^standers^ 
the  ceiemony  concludes  with  dancing 
and  drinking.  These  sacrifices  are  of- 
fered alike  to  evil  spirits  and  to  the 
manes  of  their  ancestors ;  the  latter 
of  whom  they  are  taught  to  believe 
inhabit  very  large  trees,  rocks  of  a 
fantastic  sthape,  or  any  other  natural 
object*  varying  in  respect  to  magni- 
tude or  formation  from  the  usual 
course.  Of  tins  fact  their  conviction 
is  so  strong,  th^t  they  ne^'er  ptiss 
Buch  objects  without  asking  perm  in- 
sion  of  their  imaginary  tnhfibitants. 
They  have  many  other  superstitions, 
one  of  which  is  the  Patianac,  a  spirit 
or  ideal  being,  whose  employment 
and  amusement  consists  in  prevent- 
ing^ by  a  method  peculiar  to  itself, 
the  delivery  of  a  woman  tn  labour. 
To  counteract  the  malignity  of  ibis 
demon,  the  husband  having  made 
fast  the  door,  strips  ofi'  his  clothes, 
lights  a  fire,  and  arming  himself  with 
a  sword,  flourishes  it  about  furious ly 
until  the  deb  very  is  accomp^ished, 
The  Tighalong  is  another  object  of 
their  flpprebension,  and  is  described 
as  a  phantom  that  assumes  a  variety 
of  uncouth  and  monstrous  shapes, 
and  interposes  its  authority  to  pre^ 
vent  the  converted  Indian  from  per- 
forniinET  the  duties  of  his  religion. 

These  and  other  superstitions  for- 
merly had  an  extensive  influence,  and 
are  slill  extolteil  by  Impostors,  who 
find  their  account  in  recommending 
these  aud  other  nL>$urditic5  as  pana- 
ceas for  illness  and  misfortune.  Such 
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also  is  the  imbecility  of  the  nativesi 
that  although  they  consider  these 
customs  «inful,and  have  strong  doubts 
as  to  their  efficacy ^  yet  they  continue 
to  practise  them,  ihinkini;  chance, 
they  know  not  why,  may  effect  some- 
thing in  their  favour.  The  Sf*aniih 
missionaries  have  also  found  them 
but  isuperficiol  Christians,  and  more 
iufiuenced  by  a  tlrea*!  of  power,  thau 
by  any  religious  impressions  or  ra- 
tional piet}.  Although  tliey  do  not 
acknowledge  any  future  state  of  re- 
tribution, I  hey  admit  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  constantly  apprehend 
mischief  from  the  spirits  of  the  de- 
ceased, who  they  suppose  retain  all 
the  wants  iucideni  to  man,  during 
hi*  sojourn  on  earth.  For  this  rea- 
son they  place  on  the  tomb  clothes, 
arms,  find  food ;  and  on  the  fourth 
day  from  the  funeral  ceremony  a 
vacant  seat  is  left  at  table  for  the 
deceased,  whom  they  believe,  like 
Banquo's  ghost,  to  be  actually  pre* 
scntt  although  not  perceptible.  To 
verity  this  fact  sand  is  strewed  on 
the  floor,  on  which  the  prints  of  the 
feet  of  the  defunct  are  asserted  to  be 
seen  ;  and  in  order  to  deprecate  his 
supposed  wrath  eatables  are  present- 
ed ^  fear  and  supcr&tition  forming  the 
basis  of  the  Bisayan  character. 

Miigetian,  whose  ship  first  circun}'* 
navigated  the  globe  on  the  day  of  St. 
Lazarus^  in  A.D.  1561,  discovered  a 
great  many  islnnds,  which  he  named 
the  archipelago  of  St.  Lazurus,  and 
on  Easter  day  he  arrived  at  the  island 
of  Magindanao,  Several  voyages 
were  subsequently  undertaken  by  the 
Spaniards  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
possession  of  these  islands;  but  no- 
thing was  effected  until  15B4,  when 
in  consequence  of  orders  from  Philip 
the  Second  of  Spain >  a  fleet  was  dcs- 
patched  from  Mexico  under  Miguel 
Lopez  de  Legaspi,  which  arrived  at 
the  Philippines  in  February  15<>a, 
first  stoppmg  at  Zebu,  which  was 
soon  sididued. 

In  1570  a  fleet  sailed  from  the 
island  of  Panay  for  Luzon,  when  after 
several  cngagejnenta  with  the  rajas  of 
the  country,  who  appear  to  have 
been  principally  Malay  s,  they  eflected 
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n  iettlement  %t  the  mouth  of  the 
Manilla  nver*  In  1571  Legaspi  in 
person  sailed  to  Luzon,  nnd  enter- 
ing the  river  on  the  1 0th  of  May^ 
r^tured  the  town  of  Manilb,  which 
he  constituted  the  capital  of  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  the  Philippines, 
lie  after  wards  sent  dciachmentb  to 
tliflerent  ports  of  the  islnnd,  accom- 
panied by  fri&rsj  wilhont  whose  ^eal 
little  progress  would  ha\  e  been  made. 
VariouB  settlements  were  in  conse- 
qnencc  made  on  the  sca-eoaat ;  but 
down  to  the  present  d»y  the  interior 
has  never  been  either  explored  or 
Kubdued.  In  157^  sevemi  Chinese 
j units  arrived  with  mcfdmndi^&e,  and 
many  individmils  of  that  uidastrious 
nation  colonized  on  Luzon,  much 
a^inst  the  inclination  of  the  Spa- 
niards, who  repeat ediy  expelled  thera. 
In  ihi^  year  Lcganpi,  the  first  viceroy 
<»f  the  Philippines,  died* 

In  lo74  the  exi^jtence  of  the  co- 
lony was  endangered  by  an  attack 
from  Limahon,  a  ^reat  Chinese  pi- 
rate, who  arrived  with  sixty-two 
junks;  but  after  many  bloody  en- 
gagements, he  was  ex[>elled  and  great 
part  of  his  arjny  destroj^ed.  Towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury a  considerable  and  open  trade 
"wm  carried  on  with  Japan,  the  na- 
tives of  which,  very  different  from 
their  descendants,  navigated  all  over 
the  Eastern  seas,  and  brought  cargoea 
of  their  richest  merchandise  to  Ma- 
nilla, both  for  the  consumption  of 
the  colony  end  for  the  export  trade 
to  Acapulco.  The  Japanese  emperor, 
Taycosuma,  even  wished  to  be  ac- 
knowledged king  of  Munillai  but  with* 
c»ut  success,  'rh rough  the  medium 
of  this  commerce,  several  friars  were 
introduced  into  Japan,  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Catholic  religion. 
About  the  same  period  the  king  of 
Cambodia  uent  the  govertior  of  the 
Philippines  a  present  of  two  ele- 
phants, and  solicited  his  assistance 
against  the  sovereign  of  Siam,  In 
1596  commerce  flourished,  and  an 
intorconrjjt*  sub^sisted  with  China, 
Java,  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and 
Mexico. 

In  1590  the  Spaniards  attacked  the 


island  of  Sooloo,  named  by  them 
Jolo,  but  were  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter  ;  nor  could  they  ever  make 
any  imprefiaion  on  the  Sooloo  pi- 
rates, who  for  three  centuricis  have 
been  the  scourge  of  the  PhUippines, 
and  still  continue  so.  When  the 
Dutch  estabUiihed  themselves  in  In- 
dia a  war  commenced  between  them 
and  the  Spaniards,  which  lasted  near 
half  a  century.  By  the  year  1630  the 
number  of  Chineae  on  these  islands 
amounted  to  30,000,  mostly  settled 
JDS  cultivators  in  Calamba  and  Binan^ 
The  Spaniards  appear  to  have  been 
always  jealous  of  them,  although  the 
most  industrious  and  profitable  cfass 
of  their  subjects.  In  1639,  In  con- 
sequence ol  some  disaffection,  real 
or  imaginary,  the  Spaniards  com- 
menced a  war  against  them,  and  made 
so  dreadful  a  bavock,  that  in  a  short 
time  they  were  reduced  to  7,000, 
who  surrendered  at  discretion.  Dur- 
ing this  disturbance  the  native  In- 
dia os  remained  neuter^  having  a 
greater  hatred  to  the  Chinese  than 
o^inst  the  Spaniards,  In  IGG2  Ma- 
nilla waJi  thrt-atened  with  an  invasion 
by  Coxinga,  a  great  Chinese  pirate, 
who  had  subdued  Formosa  and  ex- 
pelled the  Dutch,  but  it  never  was 
carried  into  etfect. 

In  AD.  )  757,  the  governor  of  the 
Philippines  despatched  all  the  Chinese 
to  their  ow^n  country,  and  in  order 
to  prevent  their  future  establishment 
in  the  archipelago,  he  appropriated 
the  quarter  of  8t.  Fernando  for  the 
reception  of  such  Chinese  as  should 
come  for  commercial  purposes,  and 
made  regulations  to  ensure  their  re- 
embarkation,  with  the  exception  of 
such  as  should  embrace  Christianity, 
who  were  permitted  to  remain  and 
become  cultiFators*  In  1739  the 
galleon  from  Acapulco,w  ith  a  million 
and  a*half  of  dollars,  was  captured 
by  Lord  Anson. 

In  J76£  Manilla  was  attacked  bj  a 
British  fleet  and  army  under  Admiral 
Cornish  and  Sir  William  Draper^ 
which  arrived  on  the  22d  Off  Septem- 
ber, and  after  a  short  siege,  stormed 
the  walls  on  the  5th  October*  The 
archbishop,  who  oeted  as  goTernor, 
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was  admkted  to  capitulatep  and,  to 
prevent  a  general  plunder  of  the  city» 
agreed  to  pay  the  conquerors  four 
millions  of  dollars  ;  but  of  thk.  Utile 
more  than  half  was  ever  realized.  By 
the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  the 
whole  of  the  islands  were  surrender- 
ed J  but  in  the  remote  provinces  the 
Spaniard!*  maintained  their  indepen- 
dence, and  the  British  force  was 
scarcely  sufficient  to  g^arrifjon  the 
town,  far  less  to  subdue  the  country. 
Skirmisher  and  small  actions  con- 
tinued to  occur  between  the  Spanijih 
and  British,  in  which  tlie  latter  were 
joined  by  the  Chinese  settlers,  while 
In  many  districts  the  Indians  rose 
against  their  conquerors.  Much  con- 
fusion in  consequence  prevailed  until 
the  23d  July  I76:t,  when  an  English 
frigate  arrived  with  the  armistice,  but 
Manilla  was  not  eonclumvely  deliver- 
ed up  until  March  174^4* 

Since  that  period  the  Sptni^h  co- 
lonies in  thei^e  fruitful  islands  have 
nat  heen  disturbed  by  any  European 
enemies,  although  often  threatened 
with  invasion  from  Britiwh  India.  At 
present  their  power  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  immediate  reach  of  their 
armSj  and  inHuencc  of  their  religion, 
for  tfsey  have  never  established  their 
dominion  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago 
over  any  nation  considerably  civiliiscd. 
In  fact,  they  have  either  wholly  con- 
quered and  colonized,  or  thev  have 
been  completely  biiMedj  ana  have 
continued  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
hostility  with  the  adjacent  tribes  that 
they  have  not  been  able  to  subdue* 
The  most  considerable  of  these  are 
the  Malays  of  Borneo,  the  natives  of 
the  Sooloo  Isles,  and  those  of  Ma- 
gi ndanao. — (Zunigaf  Stngapoor  Ckro- 
itir/fp,  Crawfurdj  Biackimad's  Maf^H' 
t.ine^   Sonrwratt    Leyden^  Afarsderif 

PHooiJua. — A  pergunnah  in  the 
province  of  Gundwana,  a  dependency 
on  Patna,  and  situuted  about  fii?£- 
ty-five  railea  W,S.W,  from  Sunj- 
bhulpoor.  In  IHt7  i^  assessed 
at  l,7ot>  Berar  rupees,  which  were 
rodized. 

Fhoolhurrv*  —  A  town  in  the 


province  of  Aurungabad^  seventeen 
miles  north  from  the  city  of  Aurun- 
gabad  ;  tat,  1^0^  7'  N,,  Ion,  75' 
This  place  is  finely  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Girjah,  at  the  base  of  a 
hill  in  th«  midst  of  niangoe  groves ; 
but  the  in  tenor  in  gloomy,  and  tbinlj 
peopled, — {Ftdiarton^  ^cJ) 

pHRtPHftiH — A  town  on  the  wef^t 
const  of  the  gulf  of  Siam,  situated 
about  lat.  13°  gtF  N.,  and  said  to 
have  been  once  the  capital  of  the 
Siamese  em  pi  re .  B  y  the  Fren  ch  m  is* 
sionaries  it  was  natned  Pip  ley, 

Fn iTLTAHBJL* — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Aurungabad,  fifty  miles  N*W, 
from,  and  situated  on  the  southern 
bank  of,  the  Godavery,  Dr.  Taylor 
conjectures  it  to  have  been  the  an- 
cient Pin tana. 

PitrAWEicuM* — A  large  choultry 
in  the  Carnatie  province,  district  of 
Madura,  situated  by  the  sea*side»  on 
the  verge  of  a  wild  country  inter- 
spersed with  low  rocks,  about  niac^ 
teen  miles  travelling  distance  E«  by 
S.  from  Ramnad,  Remains  of  a  paved 
road,  much  obli termed  by  the  sand, 
may  still  be  discerned  between  this 
place  and  Taritony,  where  the  pil- 
grims embarked  for  Ramisseram,^ — 
IFtUiarion,  ^c) 

PiLLiEEET  f  PiM&iiJ,^A  town  in 
the  province  of  Delhi,  district  of 
Bareily,  thirty  miles  N*E*  from  Ba- 
reily;  lat.  42'  N.,  Ion,  7!*^  4j2^  E. 
This  place  stands  on  the  banks  of 
the  Gurrah,  which  is  navigable  during 
some  part  of  the  year.  During  the 
Rohillah  prosperity  Pillibeet  w  us  an 
emporium  of  commerce,  and  wat 
greatly  enlarged  by  Uatez  Hehmut, 
who  erected  a  mosque  here,  elegant 
in  structure,  but  deficient  in  magni- 
tude, and  which  in  consequence 
makes  a  more  superb  show  hb  a  pic- 
ture than  tlie  reality  justifies*  He 
aliio  built  a  spacious  pettah  four 
miles  in  circumference^  After  the 
transfer  of  RohUcund  to  Oude  in 
I'J'Jihs  commerce  was  mostly  annibi- 
Jated,  but  it  has  since  revived  con- 
siilerjibly.    The  rice  called  the  Pilli- 
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beet  Hce,  grown  to  the  north  of 
Deckhalu,  18  of  a  very  8Up«ricir  qua* 
Htv,  and  celebrated  all  over  Upper 
Hintlostan  for  its  whiteness  and  nrm- 
msH,  It  h  genemUy  called  Piltibeet 
rice  from  its  being  sold  here  at  a 
great  fair,  but  it  is  to  be  purchased  in 
the  greatest  perfection  at  Cbilkcah. — 

Pi  MING  Pass,— In  Northern  Hin- 
doatan,  the  boundary  between  Bus- 
saherand  Chinese  Tar  tar  v,  and  1 3,5 1 8 
feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea.  Be- 
yond the  Sutuleje,  and  visible  from 
hence,  is  the  mighty  Pargeul,  an  im- 
mense mass  that  ri^es  13,500  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
SSI, 000  above  the  level  of  the  sea* — 
(Messrs^  Gerardi,  4"^.) 

PfNAGftA. — A  BmatI  town  in  the 
Salem  and  B«irramahai  districts,  nine- 
ty-two miles  E>8*E,  from  Seringapa- 
tam;  lot.  12*  5*  N.Jon,  IT  T.. 

Pti^iiABiEs.^  See  Malwa  Pao- 

PtjfOEE  Dada  Khan. — A  town  b 
the  province  of  Lahore,  situated  on 
the  north  hank  of  the  Jhylnm,  106 
miles  N*W,  from  tlie  city  of  Ijahorei 
Jat.  3^  m  N.,  Ion,  72^^  4?  E, 

Pi>fDEE  Makouleh, — A  town  in 
the  province  of  Lahore,  eighteen 
miles  from  the  Indus  |  lat,  33"  W 
N„  lorn  71^  59' E, 

PiNDTAauKH  (or  PininraJ. —  A 
small  village  in  the  Gujerat  penin^ 
siiIh,  Ritnated  on  a  sandy  plain,  ex- 
tending about  two  miles  from  the 
western  shore,  and  twenty  miles 
from  the  north-western  eTttrcmity  of 
the  peninsula;  lat  IIK  N„  Ion. 
tiJ)**  34'  E.  In  this  vicinity  there  is 
a  spring  of  pink-coloured  water,  ce- 
lebrated among  the  native^t  as  a  place 
of  pilgrimage,  the  Hindoos  coi»si- 
deriog  it  to  have  been  the  spring 
where  the  five  Pandoos  pro  enured  their 
pardon  for  the  crime  of  cow -killing, 
stibae<iueot  to  their  expukion  from 
Hastinapoor. — {Mncmurdo^  ^c.) 

PfKJoa.^A  small  town  and  vaUey 
or  doon  in  Northern  Ilindoiitan^ 


thirty-one  miles  N.E.  from  Sirhind  j 
lat,  30°  47'  N.,  Ion.  76^  E.  This 
valley  belongs  to  the  raja  of  Pattial- 
lah,  who  has  here  a  garden  construct- 
ed originally  hy  a  nobleman  of  the 
emperor  Acber's  court.  The  grounds 
are  laid  out  in  a  f^uccession  of  terraces, 
anil  are  supplied  with  abundance  of 
water  by  canals  from  the  neighbouring 
bills, forming  cascades  and  jeis-d'eaux 
throughout  the  garden. 

Pin  Nath  Temple. — A  temple  tn 
Northern  Hindostan,  eighteen  miles 
N.  by  from  that  of  Bhndrinath; 
lat,  ,^0'  N,,  Ion,  W  E.j  7,UI 
feet  above  the  level  of  tlte  sea. 

PiPLODD  f  Pijfpaiavaii) — A  town 
in  the  province  of  Candeish,  thirty 
miles  N.E.  from  Boorhanpoor;  laL 
£r3?N,,  loo.7t;°  3r  E. 

Pi  PLY  {Fipptdiy — A  town  in  the 
province  of  Orissa,  district  of  Cut- 
tnck,  twenty-seven  niilcji  south  from 
the  town  of  Cuttack ;  lat.  SO"  W  N., 
Ion.  S5=*  58'  E. 

PiPLY. — A  town  in  the  prov^ince 
of  Bengal,  district  of  Mtdnapoorp 
twenty  weight  milef^  E.N,E.  from  Ba^ 
la^ore;  lat.  4l>'  N.,  Ion.  87°  20' 
E.  About  tlie  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  this  wast  a  great  resort 
of  European  commerce,  and  from 
whence  the  Dutch  shipped  annually 
2,000  tons  of  salt.  The  first  permis- 
sion that  the  English  received  from 
the  Mogul  enrperors  to  trade  with 
Bengal  was  restricted  to  Piply,  now 
almost  unknown.  Since  that  period 
the  floods  have  washed  away  a  great 
part  of  the  town,  and  formed  a  dan- 
gerous bar  in  the  river.  The  town 
still  stretches  a  great  length,  but  in 
1819  was  a  dull,  thinly  inhabited, 
and  poor  place. 

Pitt's  Straits. — The  straits  that 
separate  the  islands  of  Salwatty  and 
Battanta,  lying  oflT  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Papua,  or  New  Guinea, 
are  thus  named.  In  length  they  may 
be  estimated  at  thirty  unles,  by  six 
the  average  breadth, 

Plassev  (PalasiJ. — A  town  in  the 
province  of  Bengal,  district  of  Nud* 
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ilc'^p  uboat  thirty  milefi  bo  nth  from  vere4  with  treei  to  thetr  lummiu, 
Moorshdlnbad ;  kt.  ^.T  45'  M.,  Ion,  ainonff  which  iire  tlie  species  called 
SS**  15' E,  The  liiittle  or  rout  of  poon(j>uhn),  fit  for  the  largest  lunistjJ* 
Plasscy,  whicn  decitied  the  fiite  of  The  woods  in  their  pre?*ent  stale  nre 
Benfral^  and  utttmutcly  of  India^  was  quite  imjjervious.  The  sngo-tree 
fought  on  the  2Zd  of  June  1 757*  gi'ows  in  plenty,  and  i*t  the  chief  food 
The  BritUh  forcea  under  Colonel  of  the  inhabitants,  whu  do  not  culti- 
Clive  consisted  of  900  Europeans,  vate  rice.  The  coco-nut  tree,  bam^ 
10{)  topasses,  and  2,000  sepoy with  boo,  and  a  great  variety  of  fruits, 
eight  six-pounders  and  two  howitzers,  such  as  inan^osteen?!,  apples,  plan- 
The  young  nabob,  Seriiie  ud  Dowlah's  tains,  are  slito  to  be  found.  The 
army,  if  such  a  rahble  deserve  the  wild  BnimaU  arc  the  red  deer,  hog**, 
nauie,  was  cstimoted  at  50,000  fool,  and  various  kiiids  of  inanke)  s ;  but 
fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  and  about  there  are  not  any  bufi^loes,  goats,  or 
forty  French  fugiiivea  from  Chander*  tigers.  Fish  are  procured  in  great 
napore*  the  only  trustworthy  portion  plenty,  and  with  pork  constitute  the 
of  the  whole  despicable  mass,  favourite  fo<»d  of  the  natives.  The 
The  field  of  this  important  ucbfeve^  shell  of  the  nautilus  is  often  driven 
mentcao  now  with  extreme  difficulty  on  Jthore  t  inpty,  and  the  natives  de- 
(if  at  all)  be  traced,  owing  chiefly  to  dare  they  have  never  yet  caught  its 
the  encroachments  of  the  river»  which  inhabitant  (a  sepia)  alive  in  the  shell* 
has  here  entirely  changed  its  course.  Notwithstanding  the  proximit>'  of 
The  niibob*!i  hunting  seat, in  common  these  iuland?;  to  Sumatra,  the  inhahi- 
with  almost  every  other  memorial,  tants  and  their  language  have  no  re- 
has  been  long  ago  swept  away,  and  semblance  to  those  of  Sumatra,  but 
even  the  celebrated  mangoe  grove  is  a  strong  one  to  ihose  of  the  South 
no  longer  to  be  found, — (Orme,  Fui-  Sea  islands*    Near  the  en t niece  of 


Northern  Hindostan,  the  residence  Bencoolen,  who  reside  for  the  pur- 

of  the  Hindoor  raja,  situated  ftome  pose  of  boal-tniildinj;,  on  account  of 

miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutu-  the  abundance  of  timber.    The  na- 

leje;  lat,  3^  ^  N.,  Ion,  76^      E.  lives  are  few,  and  subdivided  into 

The  country  is*  a  little  open  down  to  small  tribes,  each  occupying  a  small 

Roper,  where  a  tow  range  of  hills,  river,  and  dwelling  in  one  village* 

or  rather  hillocks,  marks  a  kind  of  On  the  Northern  Poggy  are  seven 

separation  from  the  plains, — (Hodg-  villages,  and  on  the  southern  five; 


Pocay  UhE%  (Pulo  Pa^j^^,— The  bited.    Their  clothing  is  a  piece  of 

Poggy  or  Nassau  isles  form  part  of  a  coarse  cloth  made  of  the  hark  of  a 

chain  which  lie  oft*  the  whole  length  tree ;  their  stature  about  five  feel 

of  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  at  the  and  a  half,  and  their  complexion  a 

distance  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  light  brown  or  copper  colour  like  the 

leagues.    The  north  extremity  of  the  Malays,    The  use  of  betel  is  un- 

Northern  Poggy  is  Bituaied  in  lat,  2*  known,  and  the  tattooing  of  the  skin 

18' S*,  and  the  southern  extremity  of  (two  marked  distinctions)  universaL 

the  most  southern  island  in  lat*  3*^  W  They  have  no  metal  except  what  they 

S.  The  two  are  separated  from  each  procure  from  Sumatra.    The  greatest 


See  Cockup,  which  affords  very  safe  five  feet,  breadth  five  feet,  depth 

anchorage  for  ships.  three  feet  and  a  half;  and  their  wca- 

The  surface  of  these  islands  is  pons  bows  and  arrows* 

rough   and   irregular,  consisting  of  The  natives  of  these  islands  do 

high  and  precipitous  mountains,  co-  not  appear  to  have  any  form  of  re- 


and  Herbert,  *3rc,) 


the  aggregate  inhabitants  not  exceed- 
ing 1,400,  as  the  interior  is  uninha* 
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lipious  womhip,  md  do  nol  pracci'se 
circumcision*  When  asketl  from 
whence  they  came,  they  reph\  from 
the  Sim,  Murder  la  punished  by  re- 
tRlialion  ;  adultery  by  cuttinj;  oW  the 
hair  of  the  female,  and  transferring 
the  paramo ur\  gooda  and  chatieU  to 
the  injured  husband.  Their  customs 
in  the  disposal  of  their  dead  resemble 
those  of  the  Otaheiteans* 

In  A.D.  17^3  the  rou  of  a  mja  of 
one  of  theiie  islands  came  over  to 
Bencoolen  on  a  visit  of  curiosity,  iind 
seemed  to  be  an  intelligent  man.  Me 
MKicarL'd  acquainted  with  several 
CR  the  constellations,  and  gave  dis- 
tinct names  io  the  pleiades,  scorpion, 
great  bear  and  Or  ion 'a  bell ;  and  im- 
derstood  the  distinction  between  fixed 
and  wandering  stars.  He  particularly 
noticed  Venus,  which  he  named  the 
planet  of  the  evening.  Sumatra  he 
named  Serai hu,  and  said  that  as  to 
religion,  the  rajas  alone  prayed,  and 
aacrificed  fowls  and  hogs«  In  the 
first  instance  the^  address  themselves 
to  the  power  above  the  eky  ;  next  to 
those  in  the  moon,  who  are  male  and 
female ;  and  lastly  to  that  evil  being 
whose  residence  is  below  the  earth, 
and  h  the  cause  of  earthquakes* 

The  dialects  of  Neas  and  the  Fog- 
gy isles  (the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
termed  Mantaway  by  the  Malays) 
have  probably  greater  pretensions  to 
originality  than  any  of  the  Sumatran 
dialects,  but  more  resemble  the  Batta 
than  any   other  language, — (Crwrp, 

PoiN.— A  town  in  Northern  Hrn- 
dostan,  formerly  the  residence  of  one 
of  the  twenty-four  rajas,  but  now  sub- 
ject to  Nepaul ;  lat.  28"*  W  N.,  Ion. 
83^  W  E.,  100  miles  N.W.  from  Cat. 
mandoot  It  stands  on  the  top  of  a 
high  hill,  where  much  snow  falls,  and 
the  cold  is  intense.  According  to 
native  accounts  this  canital  contains 
IfO  houses,  and  the  whole  territory 
£,000.  The  tract  is  Raid  to  possess 
iron  mines,  that  formerly  yielded  the 
raja  4,000  rupees  per  annum, — (F. 

FoiKSSEft. — A  village  on  the  island 
of  Solwette,  province  of  Aurungabad, 


about  fourteen  miles  tniveUing  dis- 
tance north  by  east  from  Bombay, 
Here  is  a  small  but  neat  Portuguese 
ehurch,  and  the  village  Is  inhabited 
entirely  by  native  Christians*— (Ft*/* 

PoiN-rv. — ^A  small  town  in  the 
province  of  Bahar,  district  of  Bogli- 
poor,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ganges,  si  few  miles  above  Tellia- 
ghurry*  The  river  here  winds  round 
a  promontory  of  the  Vindh)  a  ridge^ 
and  the  tomb  of  a  Mahomedan  samt 
forms  a  conspicuous  objeet  on  the 
projecting  eminence. 

Point  Pai.miaas.  — A  promontory 
and  small  town  in  the  province  of 
Ofissa,  district  of  Cuttaek  ;  lat.  50^ 
43^  N.,  ion.  87^  5^  E.  In  favourable 
weather  Bengal  pilot  schooners  for 
the  river  Hooghly  are  frequently  met 
with  as  soon  as  this  cape  is  passed. 

Point  ni:  G  JitLE. — A  fortified  town 
near  the  south-western  e^stremity  of 
Cey  bn,  ^ever^t^  -eight  miles  along  the 
sea-shore,  S.S*E*  from  Colombo  ;  lat, 
6^  r  N.,  Ion.  80*=^  10'  E.  The  har- 
bour here  is  spacious,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  outer  road  i  the  inner 
harbour  is  secure  during  a  great  part 
of  the  year,  but  winds  from  a  par- 
ticular quarter  are  requisite  to  carry 
vessels  out  to  sea.  Ships  outward- 
bound  from  Europe  come  in  flight  of 
the  first  land  at  Dondra  Head,  the 
southern  promontory  of  Ceylon,  and 
mark  Point  de  Galle  as  the  first  har- 
bour. There  is  no  regular  rainy  sea- 
son here,  as  from  its  situation  at  the 
e?ttremity  of  the  island  this  spot  par- 
takes of  both  monsoons.  More  rain, 
however,  falls  between  November  and 
February  than  at  any  other  time* 

The  fort  of  Point  de  Galle  is  about 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  circumference, 
and  stands  near  the  southern  e^ttre- 
mity  of  the  island,  on  a  low  rocky 
promontory.  Some  of  the  bastions 
command  the  passage  leading  to  the 
Inner  harbour,  which  is  tntrlcate  and 
rocky,  and  should  not  be  attempted 
in  the  dark  witliout  an  experienced 
pilot.  The  works  are  extensive  and 
substantial  J  but  coinnianded  by  scve- 
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ral  emkenccj,  one  of  which  h  with- 
in muskets  hot.  On  dde  oppo- 
hhe  to  the  fort  there  is  a  reservoir  of 
excellent  water,  nnd  a  womlt^a  quay 
provided  with  every  convenience  for 
filling  the  casks.  During  the  Dutch 
government  most  of  the  cinnamon 
was  ship|ied  from  hence,  and  British 
ahips  Mi  call  on  their  way  to  Co- 
lombo, and  take  up  the  quantity  pro^ 
duced  m  the  districts  of  Galie  and 
Mat  Ufa.  The  Enropenna  live  mostiy 
within  the  walls  or  the  fnrt,  which 
are  capacious ;  hut  the  native  Cey- 
lone»e  and  a  little  intenniitture  of 
strangers  are  scattered  about  in  all 
directions.  Coir  ropes  are  manufac- 
tured here  in  considerable  quantities 
and  exported,  as  alijo  coco-nuts, 
coco-nut  oil,  arcca  or  beteUtiuts, 
pump  I  e  noses,  and  orange?. 

A  colony  of  Chinese  was  fsettied 
hereby  government  iu  IttOi,  but  a^ 
Mr,  Cordiner  doea  not  mention  them 
in  1805,  it  is  jir^bable  I  hey  have  not 
prospered.  Point  de  Galle  ranks  after 
Trincomatee  in  the  It^il  of  Ceylonese 
towns,  yet  it  is  in  fact  larger,  richer, 
and  more  commercial.  The  adjacent 
country  is  mountainous,  four  ranges 
being  visible  rising  one  above  the 
other,  and  covered  with  jungle  to  the 
flummiti  The  coast  is  moestly  coral, 
of  which  substance  a  large  portion  of 
the  fortifications  is  built,  and  along 
the  sea-const  fifty  different  sorts  of 
small  sheil-fUh  may  be  gathered.  The 
Portuguese  obtained  possession  of 
Point  de  Galle  so  early  ati  A,D-  1517* 
—(Pfrewaii  Cor  diner ^  M.  Ot'uksm, 
Lord  F'aierUia,  Bfuce^  4^.) 

Point  Pedbo.— The  northernmost 
extremity  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  si- 
tuated in  lat.  9^  W  N.,  ion.  8r  7'  K 

Polio  A  as'  Territory. — subdi- 
vision of  the  Curnatic  province,  at 
present  comprehended  in  the  districts 
of  Madura  and  Dindigul,  and  situated 
between  the  tenth  and  eleventh  de- 
gree of  north  latitude*  Although  this 
tract  among  Europeans  has  acquired 
the  distinctive  appellation  of  Poligara* 
territory j  the  name  is  not  peculiar, 
being  common  to  every  native  chief 
throughout  the  south  of  India, 


These  Poligars  are  (or  rather  were) 
ch  1  eftai  OS  ot  di  ff ere  n  t  degrees  o  f 
power  and  consetjitcncc,  who  bear  a 
siront;  affinity  to  the  zemindars  of  thg 
Northern  Circara  and  the  thakoorti 
of  lisypootana,  Thofie  whose  pol- 
lams  or  estates  are  situated  in  the 
frontier  and  jungly  part  of  the  cotin- 
try^  are  represented  do  have  been  for 
the  most  part  leaders  of  banditti  and 
freebooters,  who,  as  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  Asia,  have  af:er  been  entrusted 
with  the  police  of  the  country.  Some 
of  them  trace  their  descent  from  the 
ancient  rajas,  or  from  those  who 
held  high  confldennal  offices  under 
the  Hindoo  governments,  and  received 
allowances  in  land  and  money  for  ilie 
support  of  a  body  of  horse  and  foot 
on  the  feudal  principle.  Other  Po- 
ligars  had  been  renters  of  villager,  or 
revenue  officers,  who  had  revolted 
in  timcfi  of  public  disturbance,  and 
obtained  possession  of  land^,  to 
which  they  were  constantly  adding  by 
successive  encroachments,  when  the 
ruling  power  happened  to  be  weak 
and  inefEcient.  The  heads  of  vil- 
lages, when  favoured  by  the  natural 
strength  of  the  country*  frequently 
amnned  the  name  and  character  of 
Poligars,  a  ad  Icefjt  up  their  military 
retainerEt  and  nominal  of&cers  of  state^ 
exercising  in  a  contracted  sphere 
many  of  the  essential  powers  of  sove- 
reignty. 

The  amount  of  tribute  they  paid 
to  the  souhahdars  of  the  Carnatic 
was  wliolly  diaproportioned  to  the 
revenue^^;  but  more  was  invariably 
extorted  by  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment, under  the  name  of  fines  and 
presents,  which  was  a  perpetual 
source  of  violence  and  distractiou. 
During  the  periods  of  public  cala- 
mity, they  retaliated  on  the  nabobs' 
officers,  and  on  the  peaceable  inhabi- 
tantfl  of  the  government  villages, 
those  acts  of  indefinite  and  oppressive 
authority  which  had  been  committed 
on  themsehcs.  Hence  the  British 
government  was  repeatedly  burthened 
with  large  armaments  to  subdue  these 
feuds  lories,  involving  heavy  disburse- 
ments of  the  public  revenue,  and 
severe  loss  of  lives* 
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The  principal  pollams  or  potignr 
rstBtei  are  those  ofShevagungR,  Rttin- 
nftJ,  Mantipuf  a,  Madura,  and  Nat- 
Uni,  ^here  the  §uccessian  ileiicenda 
in  the  female  line  through  the  oldest 
t^aughter,  who  conveys  the  tiflc  of 
rnja  to  her  husband.  The  tv^o  first 
were  permanently  a.^sesscd  in  l&i03^ 
at  the  saiue  time  with  those  of  Tiu- 
ijcvelly,  and  the  contributions  of  the 
rest  of  the  revenue  were  sooa  after 
settled  in  perpetuity »  From  that 
period  the  tribute  of  djc  poEigar!;, 
although  h  had  been  increased  in 
amoiini,  has  been  punctually  paid; 
00  blood  has  been  shed,  or  nmney 
expended  tn  ho h tile  operations^  and 
the  surrounding  districts  hate  enjoy- 
ed tranquillity  under  the  ancient  fivs- 
tem  of  village  police,  so  congenial  to 
the  Hindoo  disposition. — (Fi/lh  He- 
ptyrt.  Lord  Valtniia,  *Jc*) 

PoLiJuM PETTY. — A  large  vtllage  in 
the  province  of  Coirnbatoor,  fifty-two 
mit^  travelling  distance  N.  W. 
from  Daraporam*  At  this  place  there 
ifl  a  temple  dedicated  to  Vishnu, 
Inhere  he  is  worshipped  under  the 
epithet  of  PermaIa.-CFu/ii?/'/ofl,  ^c.) 

Polo  Ibt.e. — A  small  Uland  in  the 
Eastern  seaa,  one  of  the  Philippines, 
situated  off  the  west  coast  of  Luzon 
or  Lu^onia,  and  about  the  fifteenth 
degree  of  north  latitude.  To  lenpth 
It  may  be  estimated  at  twenty-five 
miles,  by  three  the  average  breadth. 

PosoicnitftaY  fPuducheA).  — 
A  city  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  Car- 
natic  province,  once  the  most  splen- 
did European  settlement  in  Hindos- 
tan,  but  greatly  reduced  by  its  subse- 
quent misfortunes;  lut,  11^57'N., 
Ion,  79**  M*  E. ;  eTghty-five  miles  S. 
by  from  Madras*  This  place 
atands  on  iv  sandy  plain  not  far  from 
the  sea-shorCp  producing  only  palm 
trees,  millet,  and  a  fevr  herbs.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  it  is  belter  sitir- 
Htcd  than  Madras,  as  during  the  S.W. 
monsoon,  which  k  the  season  of  naval 
warfare,  it  is  to  windward,  an  ad- 
vantage of  which  the  French  expe- 
rienced the  benefit  during  the  hard 
contested  wars  of  the  last  century. 


At  a  commercial  town  it  has  no  na- 
tural advantages,  and  wlien  it  ceased 
to  be  the  capito!  of  the  French 
possessions  in  India,  it  soon  fell  to 
decay- 

PomUcherry  however  is  still  (1820) 
a  handsome  city,  the  streets  being  of 
an  uniform  breadth^  hullt  with  re- 
markable regularity,  and  imersect- 
each  other  at  right  angles.  The 
houises  are  of  a  good  height,  with  flat 
terraced  roofs,  the  walls  stuccoed 
white  ai^d  yellow,  and  the  whole  free 
from  any  intenniiiinrc  of  Huts  or 
other  native  hahitations,  NeaHy  in 
the  centre  is  a  spacious  square,  laid 
out  in  walks  shaded  by  rows  of  trees, 
with  the  government  house  on  the 
north  side,  and  on  the  east  open  to  the 
sea.  The  black  town  Iil**  to  the  houth 
of  the  city,  sepnrsited  from  it  hy  a  sort 
of  fosse.  It  cot ers  a  great  CK tent  of 
gronnd,  and  is  laid  out  with  nearly 
the  same  regularity  as  the  European 
quarter* 

In  the  French  ministry,  con- 
fidiag  in  the  great  force  scut  out  un* 
dcr  M.  Lally,  ordered  him  to  destroy 
and  dismantle  all  the  British  fortresses 
that  might  fall  into  his  power,  which 
he  executed  practically  when  he  cap- 
tured Fort  St*  David,  A  heavy  ri- 
tribution  followed  when  PondicKerry 
was  taken  by  Col.  Coote  in  )76L 
On  this  event  the  fortifications  were 
levelled,  and  the  ditch  filled  up  by 
the  renioval  of  the  glacis  into  it, 
from  which  destruction  it  never  after 
completely  recovered.  Of  the  cele- 
brated bound  hedge  no  trace  is  now 
discernible,  and  an  old  brick  tower 
(a  fragment  probably  of  the  old  cita- 
del), where  the  flag' is  hoisted,  is  all 
that  is  left  of  the  fortifications.  The 
present  government-house,  a  hand' 
some  buiyiug  >ituccoed  with  shell 
chunam,  was  erected  after  the  resto- 
ration of  the  settlement  to  France ; 
but  the  ruins  of  the  convent  of  Capu- 
chins still  remain  a  monument  of  the 
sack. 

The  French  first  adventured  to 
India  in  A.D,  1601,  when  two  small 
ships  were  fitted  out  tmder  the  com- 
mand of  the  Sieur  Bfirdalieu,  which 
were  wrecked  next  year  among  the 
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M al di^es, witbo u t  reach  \ng  lb cl r  de£ ei- 
nn  t  io  n,  1  n  1  (i04 ,  U  enry  t  h  e  F* j  u  ri  h  of 
France  incorporated  ihe  first  French 
East -India  Company,  with  a  charter 
for  fifteen  years.  In  167^  the  French 
under  M,  Mart  hi  purehasetl  from  the 
king  of  V i ?. ia poo r(Bcja poor)  a  village 
on  the  coavi  called  Pondichcrry  {Pu- 
diicheri),  with  a  sioall  tract  adjaeeiit, 
where  he  effect eti  a  settlement,  which 
floon  became  populous  from  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  neighbouring 
count  net.  In  lfi£)3  the  Dutch  took 
Pondicherr)',  which  they  retained  un- 
til the  peace  of  Ry»^iclt  in 
when  they  were  oblige*!  to  restore  it, 
ivith  the  fortificatious  greatly  im- 
proved. 

On  the  g6th  August  17<8,  Admi^ 
ral  BoHcawen  besieged  Pondichcrry 
with  an  army  comjiosed  of  3,r^i0  Eu- 
ropeans, 300  Topafises,  and  ^,000  Se- 
poys, and  on  the  (Sth  October  was 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  having 
losri  in  the  course  of  it  l,0<i.">  Euro- 
pe^tn^i.  The  French  garrison  consist- 
ed on,BOO  Europeans  and  3,000  Se- 
poys* M,  Dupleix  acted  as  governor 
during  the  siege,  having  been  ap- 
pointed in  174!^,  and  held  the  reins 
until  1754,  when  he  was  removed. 
M,  LaUy  landed  at  this  settlement  on 
the  f8th  February  175S,  when  an  ac- 
tive war  ensued  between  the  French 
and  British  forces,  which  ended  in 
the  total  ruin  of  the  French  Bnd  their 
adherents.  Pondichcrry  surrendered 
to  the  Briti^ih  army  under  CoI.Coote 
on  the  16th  January  1763,  after  a 
long  and  strict  blockade.  The  total 
number  of  European  military  taken 
in  the  town,  including  artificers  at- 
tached £0  the  troops,  was  2,07* ;  the 
civil  inhabitants  were  381  ;  the  artil- 
lery fit  for  service  500  pieces  of  can- 
non^  and  100  mortars  and  howitzers. 
The  am  munition  J  fire-arms,  weapons, 
and  military  stores^  were  in  equal 
abundance. 

At  the  peace  of  17^-^  this  fortresa 
was  restored  to  the  French  East- 
India  ConipaiHS  with  the  fortifications 
in  a  very  dilapidated  condition  ;  but 
by  great  otertions,  and  the  skill  of  the 
French  engineers,  they  were  again 
considerably  strengthened.  In  Octo- 


ber 1778  it  turrendered  to  the  army 
under  Sir  Hector  Mimro,  after  an  ob* 
stinatc  defence,  highly  honourable  to 
the  governor,  de  Bellecombe,  The 
garrison  consisted  of  3,000  men,  of 
whom  1*00  were  Europeans.  The 
besieging  army  amounted  to  10,500 
men,  of  whom  1,500  were  Europeans, 
At  the  peace  of  17^3  tt  was  again 
transferred  to  the  French  j  but  on 
the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  sur- 
rendered to  the  British  army  on  the 
23d  of  August  1793.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  garrison  consisted  of  900 
soldiers  and  Ij&OO  armed  inhabi- 
tants^ 

During  the  peace,  or  rather  truce  of 
Amiens,  Pondicherry  was  again  res- 
tored to  its  former  profirietors,  at 
which  period  (1802)  the  inhabitants 
were  estimated  at  !^5,000,  the  revenue 
40,000  pagodas  per  annum,  and  the 
extent  of  sea-coast  five  miles.  On 
this  event  Buonaparte  seems  to  have 
formed  expectations  of  raising  it  to 
its  ancient  pre-eminence:  but  his 
plans  were  frustrated  by  the  short 
duration  of  the  peace,  Pondicherry 
being  again  occupied  by  a  Briti.sh  gar- 
rison in  1803,  With  them  it  re- 
mained during  the  long,  hard'fought, 
and  eventful  war,  finally  terminated 
by  the  second  peace  of  Paris  in  1815^ 
in  consequence  of  which  it  was  for 
the  fourth  time  restored,  with  all  due 
fqrnifilitics,  to  its  originiil  owners. 
While  under  the  British  domination 
it  wm  attached  to  the  southern  dis* 
trict  of  Arcotj  and  in  IBI?  yielded  a 
gross  revenue  of  15, U88  pagodas. 

In  18:;^0  Count  Dupays  was  gover- 
nor of  the  French  settlenjents  on  the 
coast  of  CoromandeL  By  treaty  they 
(the  French)  are  debarred  from  res- 
toring the  fortiiicaiions  of  Pondi- 
cherry, or  from  mDintaining  any  force 
there  beyond  what  is  necessary  for 
t  he  p  u  rposes  of  poli  ce.  The  re  ne  w  al 
of  the  intercourse  with  the  mother 
country  had,  up  to  the  above  date, 
givtn  very  little  stimulus  to  com- 
merce; the  British  fiscal  regulations 
opposing  an  effectual  barrier  to  any 
traffic  with  the  interior,  mercantile 
operations  were  in  consequence  aU 
moat  limited  to  the  consumption  of 
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the  place.  There  is  stiH  a  mint  here^ 
where  money  ia  annually  coined  to 
the  extent  of  nine  lucks  of  rupees, 
rather  of  a  tuperlor  standard  to  the 
Arcot  ru(>eef  but  not  received  as  such 
Bt  aii^  of  the  Madras  treastiries.  The 
principftl  places  of  worship  now  iii 
use  Jire,  the  church  of  the  Jesuits, 
And  the  larger  but  less  shewy  church 
of  Ihe  Capuchins,  which  belonged  to 
the  monastery  of  that  order  destroy- 
ed by  tile  Englbh.  The  buildings  of 
the  d-iii^^GtU  Jesuits  college  are  now 
occupied  as  dwelling-houses  by  the 
bishop  and  clergy. 

Travelling  distance  froni  Madras^ 
100  miles;  from  Seringapatam,  2&} ; 
from  Hyderabad,  45*;  from  Delhi, 
1,400;  f^om  Calcutta.  1,130;  from 
Niigpoor,  773 ;  and  from  Poona,  707* 
' —  (Fullarfonf  Lord  Vafcniia^  Onney 
Mttcpkertotij  Renncli, 

FoNUY  Isle, — A  small  island  in 
the  Eastern  seas,  lying  ofiT  the  north- 
east [>oint  of  Madura  Island,  about 
three  miles  in  circumference,  produc- 
ing rice,  and  abounding  with  bul- 
locks, sheep,  and  poultry.  On  this 
spot  the  best  breed  of  horses  in  the 
Eastern  islands  is  to  be  found,  Thepr 
are  cheap,  and  form  a  principal  arti* 
cle  of  exportation, 

Pont  J  AN  A  ^  or  PonlianakJ^  —  A 
Dutch  possesiion,  acquired  in  1773, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Borneo  ;  lat.  3^ 
S.,  ion.  1 ,W  E,  The  bar  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Lewa  or  Pontiana  ri- 
ver has  only  from  ten  to  twelve 
feet  of  water  at  high  spring  tides, 
but  further  up  it  is  deep  to  a  great 
distance,  with  a  current  of  about 
three  and  a  hnlf  miles  per  hour.  The 
anchorage  in  the  roads  is  safe  and 
free  from  shoals,  and  the  weather, 
even  in  October,  1%  never  so  bad  as 
to  interrupt  the  regular  intercourse 
between  tne  ship  and  the  shore.  The 
town  of  Pontiana  stands  about  twelve 
miles  from  its  mouth,  where  there  ia 
a  fort,  and  also  iome  armed  vessels 
stationed. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  there 
were  settled  iii  the  town  and  bounds 
of  Pontiana  about  3,000  Malays,  1 ,000 
Buirged^es,  100  Arabs,  about  1Q,000 


Chinese,  besides  a  considerable  num- 
ber ofslavcs  of  various  tribes  and  coutl* 
tries.  In  1810  the  imports  in  English 
hotto  m  s  am  ou  n  ted  to  2 1 0,000  do  I  lars, 
including  ninety-five  chesli*  of  opium, 
valued  at  1,000  dollars  each;  the 
quantity  of  opium  and  piece-goods 
imported  hy  the  Bugles  sea  was  pro- 
bably much  greater.  The  Chinese 
junks  come  to  Pontiana  in  February, 
and  sail  about  the  end  of  June,  tak- 
ing as  a  return  cargo,  gold,  bird's- 
nesta,  sea-slug,  fine  camphor,  wax- 
rattans,  black  wood,  red  wood,  and 
sometimes  opium,  tin,  and  other  ar- 
ticles. The  soil  about  Pontiana  is 
low  and  marshy,  and  is  not  so  pro- 
ductive as  the  interior;  but  there  is 
abundance  of  fish,  and  the  Chinese 
nuse  much  stocky  more  e^ipeeially 
hogs. 

This  petty  Malay  state  was  found- 
ed in  A.D.  1770  by  Seid  Abdul  Reh- 
nian,  whose  father,  Seid  Hassan,  was 
a  native  of  Arabia,  highly  respected 
among  the  Malay  rajas.  The  name 
Pontianak  signifies  a  spectre  of  the  fo- 
rest, which  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
winged  female.  In  1812,  after  the 
conquest  of  Java  by  the  British,  the 
sultan  of  Pontiana  dreading  an  attack 
from  the  chief  of  Sambas,  applied  for 
and  received  a  British  garrison.  In 
September  1823  a  Dutch  expedition 
proceeded  up  the  Pontiana  river,  to 
a  distance  of  more  than  ^00  miles, 
and  returned  in  November,  its  ob- 
ject being  to  subjugate  the  indepen* 
dent  states  of  Sangau,  Sintang,  and 
Silat,  in  which  they  succeeded.  They 
are  in  consequence  masters  of  the 
coaf>t  of  Borneo,  from  the  eastern 
confines  of  Banjarmassin  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  Sambas,  a  space 
which  includes  the  gold  and  silver 
mines,  and  a  large  popidation  of  Ma- 
lays, Chinese,  and  Dayaka,— (L^j^t/crn, 

PooGt^L. — A  village  in  the  province 
of  Ajmeer,  principality  of  Bicanere; 
tat.  m""  2&  N.,  Ion.  7^  31'  E„  forty- 
two  miles  N.W.  from  the  town  of 
Bicanere,  This  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal stages  on  the  road  through  the 
desert  to  Bahawulpoor,  as  rain-water 
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is  preserved  here  in  t mall  Tnulted  re- 
ser\*oirs,  and  sold  tt>  the  caravans. 
There  is  well-water  also,  but  it  b 
rather  brackish.  This  village  belongs 
to  Bicanere,  and  consrstts  of  a  few 
miserable  straw  huts  in  the  tnidait  of 
a  sen  of  sand,  without  a  vealige  of  ve- 

Pootoo  YooN  fPulo  Tun  J, — A 
large  bland  in  the  Britiah  district  of 
Martaban,  formed  by  two  branches  of 
the  Martaban  river,  twenty  milea 
long  bv  about  five  in  breadth^  and 
the  most  (jopulous  part  of  the  Murta- 
bati  province.  It  ii  very  productive 
of  rice,  for  the  cukivation  of  which 
it  is  singularly  well  adapted* — [FMic 

PooNA  (Ftinaj.^A  city  in  the 
province  of  Aurungabad,  until  1818 
the  capital  of  the  Mabaratta  empire, 
and  since  then  of  a  Briiiah  district; 
lat.  la"  3(r  N.,  Ion,  74^  ^  This 
place  (emphaticallv  termed  the  Jli^Ii 
or  native  land  of  the  Maharattas)  is 
aituated  about  thirty  miles  to  the  east 
of  the  ghauts,  100  road  miles  from 
Bombay,  and  seventy-five  from  the 
nearest  sea-coast.  It  stands  on  an 
extensive  plain  very  bare  of  treesj 
and  elevated  about  3,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  surround- 
ed by  bills  of  the  trap  formation,  with 
the  singularly  scarped  form  peculiar 
to  that  species  oi  mountain,  above 
one  thousand  feet  higher.  Many  of 
these  under  the  native  regime  were 
crowned  with  hill-forts,  for  which 
their  form  remarkably  qualifies  them, 
but  the  greater  part  have  been  des- 
troyed, and  abandoned  as  useless,  or 
worse  than  uselcasj  on  the  European 
system »  The  more  inaccessible  these 
fastnesses  are  from  the  plain,  they 
are,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
the  less  vniuable  as  depots,  as  com- 
manding great  roads,  and  as  facili* 
tatiii^  the  progress  or  manoeuvres  of 
a  detensive  army.  Even  separately^ 
when  considered  as  places  of  refuse. 
It  may  soon  be  discovered  that  the 
more  steep  and  rugged  mountains, 
in  the  ravines  with  which  they 
abound,  aiford  very  secure  approaches 
to  the  foot  of  the  walls,  completely 


covered  from  artillery,  while  the  ef^ 
fects  of  a  bonibardnient  are  in  propor- 
tion destniciivc*  The  inequalities  of 
the  inner  surface  of  a  rocky  hi  11 -fort, 
keep  a  bomb-shell  m  constant  motion 
until  it  explodes;  the  hollow  parts, 
consequently,  which  are  the  most 
secure  against  shot,  suffer  moat  from 
a  bombardment,  which  keeps  the 
parr  ISO  n  in  a  state  of  incessant  and 
harassing  motion*  Accordingly  in 
the  late  wars,  the  loftily-perched  for- 
tresses fell  successively,  and  in  far 
less  time  than  such  towns  as  Beleaum 
and  Bhurtpoor,  seated  on  plains, 
although  enclosing  large  areas,  and 
partly  defended  by  tankj, 

Poona  is  built  very  much  after  the 
fashion  of  Oojein  and  Boorhanpoor, 
which  are  reckoned  among  the  best 
built  native  cities  of  Hindustan.  Tho 
great  street  is  wide  and  handsome, 
and  the  mixture  of  rude  paintings  in 
illustration  of  mythological  legends^ 
with  the  carved  frame- work  of  dark* 
coloured  wood,  give  the  fronts  of  the 
houses  a  fantastic,  and  at  the  samfi 
time  cheerful  appearance.  The  streets 
also  are  nanied  after  individuals  of 
the  Hindoo  pantheon,  adding  the  ter- 
mination warry,  equivalent  to  street, 
so  that  the  history  of  the  principal 
firahminical  deities  may  be  learned 
while  traversing  the  city.  It  is  with* 
out  walls  or  fort,  the  pagodas  are  few 
and  not  large,  and  it  presents  few 
traces  of  having  been  quite  recently 
the  capital  and  residence  of  a  power- 
ful sovereign. 

The  ancient  palace  or  castle  of 
Poona  is  surrounded  by  high  thick 
walls,  with  four  round  toworSf  and 
has  only  one  entrance  through  a 
pointed  arch.  In  1809  the  Fesbwa 
made  arrangements  for  the  erection 
of  a  palace,  to  be  built  by  British  ar- 
chitects, his  highness  defraying  the 
expense*  Preparatory  to  the  con- 
struction of  this  edifice  the  ground 
was  marked  out,  and  according  to 
Hindoo  notions  consecrated,  by  being 
plastered  all  over  with  a  composi- 
tion of  cow^lung  and  ashes ;  but  the 
design  was  never  carried  into  effect. 
The  view  from  the  email  temple  on 
the  apex  of  Farvati  liili  command* 


POONA* 


the  town»  ivith  all  its  gardena  and 
plantations^  the  mitttary  cantonments, 
and  Bntiah  residency  at  the  Suncum, 
At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  is  a  Targe 
square  iicldj  enclosed  with  high  brick 
walls,  where  the  Peshwa  uised  to  as- 
semble the  Brtibmina,  to  whom  he 
gave  abns  at  the  great  feast,  when  the 
rainy  neason  terminates,  who  on  these 
occasions  begged  their  wwy  to  Poona 
frotti  all  parts  of  HindoEitan»  When 
all  assembled,  they  were  shut  in  and 
marked,  and  as  they  came  out  one  at 
a  Umej  the  gratuity  \^iis  givctj  to 
tbem.  A  dukhana,  or  distribution  of 
alms  to  learned  Brahmins,  is  still 
continued  by  the  British  government, 
but  on  a  red  need  scale^  amounting 
to  about  35^000  rupees  annually.  A 
Hindoo  college  has  also  been  esta- 
blinhed  here,  at  an  expense  of  about 
1,200  rupees  per  month.  Close  to 
the  above  field  iss  the  small  unfinished 
palace  of  the  Heera  Baugh,  the  favou- 
rite country  residence  of  the  last 
Peshwaj  with  its  cypress  pardenj  arti- 
ficial lake,  and  garden*  To  the  east 
of  the  city  is  a  raythological  excava- 
tion of  a  very  flimfjle  nature,  appa- 
rently dedicated  to  Siva,  In  a 
college  for  the  preservation  and  ad- 
vancement of  Hindoo  learning  was 
established  here.  There  is  also  a 
spacious  and  convenient  British 
church  and  a  good  library  in  the 
cantonments,  for  the  use  of  the  sol- 
diers. 

At  Poona  the  Moota  river  joins 
the  Moola,  their  union  forming  the 
Moota  Mooia,  which  flows  into  the 
Bee  ma.  The  Bee  ma  afterwards  pro- 
ceeding on,  forms  a  J  unction  with  the 
Krishna,  by  which  route,  during  the 
rainy  season,  a  journey  by  water  in  a 
light  canoe  may  be  eflTected  from  with- 
in seventy-five  miles  distance  of  the 
west  coast  of  India  to  the  bay  of 
BencaU  The  Moota  washes  the  city 
on  the  north  side,  where  it  is  about 
200  yards  broad,  and  in  the  dry  mon- 
soon very  sb allow.  It  was  formerly 
intended  to  build  a  bridge  over  it  ; 
but  the  Pcshwa  who  commenced  the 
undertaking  dyings  and  also  his  suc- 
ceasor,  the  attempt  was  judged  un- 
pleasing  to  the  gods,  and  abandoned* 


The  piers  of  two  bridges  subsequently 
attempted  may  still  be  seen  project- 
ing above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  Sungum,  where  the  British  sm^ 
bassftdor  used  to  reside,  is  distant 
about  two  miles  frnm  the  city ;  but 
the  buildings  here  were  entirely  de- 
stroyed during  the  hostilities  of  1818. 
In  18^0  the  civil  establishmeot  for 
administering  the  affairs  of  the  con- 
quered Maharatta  districts  occupied 
houseii  on  the  skirts  of  the  canton- 
ment, which  were  renovated  and  ex- 
tended after  the  Peshwa's  expulsion. 
On  a  high  mountain  uouth-weiit  from 
Poona  the  fornjidable  works  of  the 
fortress  of  Singhur  are  seen. 

The  ex- Pes hw a,  Bajerow,  is  the 
son  of  the  fumouH  Rugnbab  (ar  Ragoo- 
nauth  Row  ),  of  evil  memory.  His  pre- 
decessor Madhurow,  t  he  young  pesh- 
wa^  died  suddenly  in  when  this 

prince  was  raised  to  the  sovereignty  ; 
but  experienced  many  vicissitudes, 
having  been  repeatedly  dethroned 
and  reinstated  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
diflerent  factions.  His  alliance  with 
the  British  government  in  1^0'^,  esta- 
blished his  power  on  a  solid  founda- 
tion ;  but  the  perversity  of  his  dispo- 
sit  ion  urged  him  on  to  his  overthrow. 
Although  bif  family  is  Brahminieal^ 
yet  not  being  of  the  highest  order, 
the  purer  classes  of  Brahmin*  refused 
to  eat  with  them  ;  and  at  Nassuck,  a 
place  of  pilgrimage  near  the  source  of 
the  Godavcrj',  Bajerow  was  not  al- 
lowed to  de:*cend  by  the  same  flight 
of  steps  used  by  ihe  holy  priests. 

The  popular  ton  of  Poona  is  not  so 
great  as  might  be  expected  for  the 
metropolis  of  so  extensive  an  empire. 
In  1 819  it  was  estimated  by  Mr.  El- 
phinstone  at  only  110^000  persons, 
naving  diminished  about  one-eighth 
subsequent  to  the  abrogation  of  theMa- 
baratta  dynasty.  Formerly,  at  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Dusserah  (about  1 3th  Octo- 
ber), the  great  Maharatta  chiefs  used 
to  attend  Poona,  accompanied  by 
prodigious  crowds  of  their  followers, 
by  whom  whole  districts  were  devas- 
tated. Having  celebrated  the  festi- 
val, they  were  accustomed  to  set  out 
on  their  predatory  excursions  inlo 
tlie  neigh  bo  u  ring  countries,  where 


little  djstjnctioa  y/nn^  maile  between 
fricnij  and  foc^ — a  Mnliaratta  bemg 
remarkably  impartial  in  hh  rubberies. 
On  «ome  occa&Lone,  when  invaded, 
the  Maharattai*  not  til  in  king  Poona 
worth  preserving,  have  destroyed  it 
with  their  own  bands,  after  sending 
the  archives  and  valuablcH  to  mmc 
strong  hill-fortress ;  and  in  a  state 
that  can  cxht  without  a  large  capital, 
great  advantage  is  gained  in  war  by 
a  release  from  such  an  tncumbraticc* 
In  1H03,  when  menaced  bv  Jciiwunt 
How  Hokar  and  his  <iangumary  ban- 
ditti, the  Duke  of  Wellington,  by  a 
rapid  advance  and  ieasonable  arrival, 
saved  Poona  from  utter  destruction. 
Travelling  distance  from  Bombay, 
98  milefi ;  from  Hyderabad,  387  ;  from 
Oojeln,  442 ;  from  Nagpoor,  486 ; 
from  Delhi,  £413;  and  from  Calcutta, 
by  Magpoor,  1^03  miles. — {Remicilt 
Fidlnriottt  Hi  Mil  op  Hcher^  31,  Grft~ 
ham  t  the  Mar  quest  ofWcikiitj/y  Moor, 

PooNA. — A  British  district  in  the 
province  of  Aiirungabad,  formed  out 
of  the  recent  conquests  from  the  Ma- 
haratta  peshwa.  This  eolbctorute 
ejttend*  about  fifty  miles  along  the 
Western  Ghauts  ;  it  is  t^ixty*five  miles 
broad  in  the  centre,  and  about  forty 
before  ic  diminishes  into  a  strip  of 
about  twelve  miles.  Its  greatest 
length  from  east  to  west  h  ninety- 
live  niiles^  and  its  medium  length 
(exclusive  of  the  strip  at  its  eastern 
extremity)  is  si  sty-eight  utiies.  The 
billy  country  west  of  Poona  is  named 
MawuL 

The  general  face  of  the  country  is 
mountamous  and  irregular,  intersect- 
ed by  many  rivers  and  stream The 
Tallies  through  which  they  flow  are 
fertile,  and,  with  some  exceptions, 
well  peopled.  A  few  teak  and  poon 
trees  are  found  among  the  mountaias, 
but  the  iunber  h  of  small  dimensions* 
The  climate  is  good  and  invigorating, 
and  &uit.^  Europeans  better  than 
many  other  provinces.  The  periodi- 
cal rains  are  similar  to  those  that  pre- 
Tai!  along  the  western  coast ;  and  a 
few  shower.^  froju  the  monsoon  of 
the  other  coaiit  reach  thi%  attd  arc 


calculated  upon  by  cultivators  for  the 
advancement  of  their  crops.  The 
niajorit)  of  the  inhabitants  are  Koon- 
bic^,  or  cultivator*,  generally  small 
in  per.son,  although  thi'y  eat  animal 
food  and  drink  spirituous  liciuars« 
The  great  body  of  the  Maljaratta  pea- 
santry are  a  simple  and  peaceable 
people ;  and  there  are  few  districts 
of  equal  extent  and  populaiioa  in  In- 
dia where  so  few  crimes  are  commit- 
ted. 

Poona  U  the  only  city  in  this  dis- 
trict ;  but  there  are  several  respect- 
able towns  that  carry  on  an  inland 
traffic.  The  principal  fabrics  are 
coarse  woollen  and  cotton  cloths ;  in 
the  capital  there  are  also  some  silk- 
weavers,  who  vie  with  those  of  Put- 
tun  in  manufacturing  silken  sarhees 
and  other  dresses,  ornamented  with 
the  precious  metals.  The  houses  of 
the  large  towns  are  comfortable  struc- 
tures of  stone  and  mud,  covered  with 
tiles,  and  sometimes  two  stories  high. 
The  most  remarkable  hills  are  usu^ 
ally  distinguished  by  a  fort  or  temple 
o n  the  su m  ru 1 1 ,  The  Sy ad u rree  range 
is  probably  not  less  than  2,800  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  while  the 
hill-forts  of  Logur,  Issnpoor,  Koo- 
aree,  Singh ur,  and  Poorunder  are  not 
less  than  4,000  feet  above  the  sea* 
The  most  sanctified  hill  is  that  where 
the  river  Beema  takes  its  rise,  this 
being  supposetl  to  be  the  very  spot 
where  the  original  Maha  Deva  Lin- 
gam  fell.  The  other  places  of  pil- 
grimage are  Bheemsunkur,  Eukoee- 
rah,  Deor  (at  the  caves  of  Carli), 
Alindee,  Igooree,  Moreishwur,  &c. 
The  gods,  great  and  small,  wor^sbip- 
ped  at  these  places  are  innumerable  j 
in  fact,  the  whole  Hindoo  pantheon 
under  diversely  spelled  names.  One 
object  of  worship  is  said  to  he  a  stone 
that  melts  into  water  by  the  hetU  of 
the  moonbeams. 

The  country  is  subdivided  into  vil- 
lages, with  and  without  other  depen- 
dent villages  and  hamlets.  From  forty 
to  ninety  villages  compose  a  turruf 
or  mahal.  The  largest  mahal  of  each 
turruf  is  called  n  eusba,  and  is  the 
market  town  of  the  division;  five  to 
seven  turrufs  form  a  soubah,  pranlh^ 
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or  desh*  The  boundarjr  lines  of  a 
village  are  usually  some  natural  tlmit, 
such  aA  the  course  of  a  stream,  and 
the  ridges  of  moun tains  and  hills. 
The  villages  are  for  the  most  part 
open ;  some,  however,  have  good 
waits  of  mud  and  stone,  strong 
enough  to  afford  defence  against  the 
attacks  of  predatory  cavalry.  The 
proportions  of  the  difll'rent  soils  are, 
black  land,  eight ;  mixed  soil,  three ; 
red  soil,  four ;  rice  grounds  in  the 
ghauts,  one ;  being  in  all,  sistteen.  Of 
garden  cnitivBtJon  thcpoportion  may 
be  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole. 

The  revenue  of  this  district  was 
settled  many  years  ago  by  Mallik 
Amber,  the  celebrated  Deccany  finan- 
cier, whose  plan  of  njssesament  was 
the  same  as  that  of  Toodnr  Mull^  un- 
der the  Emperor  Acber,  vk,  a  money 
rent,  which  varied  with  the  produce 
of  the  year.-CPii^/iV  AfS,  Docu- 
menu,  4"*,) 

PooMAKHA, — A  town  in  Bootan, 
ihe  winter  residence  of  the  Deb  raja, 
tituated  on  a  peninsula^  washed  on 
two  side.9  by  the  Matchtcu  and  Pat- 
ch ieu  rivers,  immediately  before  their 
junction ;  InL  2?^  5B'  N.,  Ion,  W 
E*j  seventeen  miles  N.E.  from 
TaisiBudon^  This  being  the  warmest 
pan  of  Boo  tun,  it  has  been  selected 
for  the  cultivation  of  etoiics  from 
the  south.  The  palace  of  Poonakha 
resembles  that  of  Tasoisudon,  but  is 
ratlier  more  spacious,  and  has  in  the 
same  manner  its  citadel  and  gilded 
cano  [>y (  Tu  r  tier,  ^c, ) 

PooNAMALLEE.^A  town  in  the  Car- 
natic  province,  fifteen  miles  W.S»W. 
from  Madras  J  lat.  13*  ^  N.,  Ion,  SO'* 
8'  E. 

PooNAsSA, — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Malwa,  with  a  good  fort  of 
mason r),  thirteen  miles  travelling 
distance  from  Moondver.  In  I8iO 
it  belonged  to  Sindia, 

PooNDua* — A  remote  and  barbar- 
ous country  in  Northern  Hindostan, 
situated  among  the  bills,  between 
the  Sutuleje  and  Jumna,  the  real 
circumstances  of  which  are  but  im* 
fmrfcctly  known.    At  present  it  ii 


said  to  cotiBiat  of  three  divisionfi — 
1st.  Muttealfa,  being  that  portion 
lying  east  of  the  G  oh  lee  stream  |  2d» 
Gaveel ;  3d.  Joobur.  The  principal 
village  is  Muttcalla,  containing  thirty- 
five  houses  or  families?  and  there 
are  ten  other  hamlets,  each  contain- 
ing only  four  families.  Gaveel  is  the 
mat  largest  village,  having  twenty- 
five  families  and  Joobur  eighteen. 
These  three  divisions  have  scarcely 
any  political  connexion,  but  on  some 
occasions  the  head  men  act  togeiher, 
inch  as  in  arranging  the  proportion 
of  tribute  to  be  borne  by  each,  or 
when  co-operating  ugain«»t  invasion. 
None  of  these  head  men,  however, 
on  account  of  their  caste  and  famit)', 
could  a^^pire  to  the  rank  of  rana, 
being  all  of  the  Kunait  division  of 
the  Chullee  doss,  ibrmed  by  inter- 
marriuges  with  the  lower  cajilcs ;  an 
unblemished  Rajpoot  de^icent  being 
an  indispensable  qualification  for  the 
dignity  of  lhakoor,  rana,  or  sole  ruler 
of  the  most  insignificant  state  among 
the  hills. 

This  tract  was  never  entirely  re- 
duced by  the  Gorkha  power,  the  in- 
dependent and  ferocious  character  of 
the  inhabitants  enabling  them  to  make 
a  protracted  resistance.  During  the 
inroads  of  1810, 1811,  and  }H\2,  un- 
di!rtaken  more  for  the  purpo?=e  of 
chastiseinent  of  that  settlement,  the 
Gorkhas  levied  15,000  8,000,  and 
5,000  rupees  value,  by  the  eeiiurc  of 
grain,  cattle,  money,  and  property  of 
every  description,  but  the  last  year 
the  country  was  utterly  exhausted. 
During  the  respite  it  has  enjoyed 
aince  the  Gorkna  expulsion,  it  has 
somewhat  recovered  by  the  return  of 
emigrants,  yet  in  18)5  the  whole  dis* 
trict  contained  only  IHQ  occnpied 
dwellings. 

Poondur  devolved  to  the  British 
government  in  consequence  of  there 
being  no  living  representative  of  the 
ancient  reigning  family,  but  its  rela- 
tion to  the  superior  state  is  of  a  very 
anamolous  and  embarrassing  nature, 
being  more  like  the  dependence  of  a 
tributary  republic,  devoid  of  internai 
organisation,  than  an  annexation  of 
country  amenable  to  British  jurisdk- 
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tltm,  ftnil  iusceptlble  of  regular  s£l- 
tleniene.  In  ]  816  the  inhabitants  of 
Poondur  were  still  in  the  habit  of  re- 
eemng  frofii  the  adjacent  villager  of 
Koteghur  and  Joobul,  a  aort  of  black 
mail,  as  a  price  of  their  forbearance 
to  plunder  and  to  burn.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  became  a  public  duty 
incumbent  on  the  British  govcnnent 
to  compel  Poondur,  should  compul- 
sion be  neceaaary,  to  become  an  or- 
derly and  peaceful  member  of  the  hill 
slates,  the  mere  desire  of  liberty  for 
the  purpose  of  infeititing  their  neigh* 
hours  not  appearing  entitled  to  much 
respect. 

On  the  other  hand  Poondur,  not- 
withsiandtng  its  insignificant  popula- 
tion^ posHCSHed  great  capabilities  for 
nmintaining  a  prolonged  opposition, 
as  on  any  hostile  approach  the  in  ha- 
bitant* were  accustomed  to  forsake 
their  dwellings,  concealing  under 
ground  their  grain  and  such  valua- 
bles as  they  could  not  carry  away* 
They  then  retired  to  woods  and  fast- 
nesses, where  it  was  utterly  fruitless 
to  follow  them,  from  whence  they 
sallied  out  during  the  night,  cut 
tttragglers  and  out-post$»,  and  harrass- 
ed  small  convoys.  In  lfct]6  Sir  David 
Ochlcrlony  recommended  tlie  Lrans- 
ibr  of  this  turbulent  community  to 
the  chief  of  Keonthul,  as,  if  left  to  it- 
^If,  it  would  prove  a  scourge  to  the 
surrounding  states,  and  a  scene  of 
ian^iii  n  ury  anarchy  w  ith  in*  The  ob- 
^cticm  to  this  arrangement  was  the 
impraetibility  of  reducing  the  people 
generally  to  suhmit  to  the  rule  of  any 
single  individual;  but  it  appeared 
evident  that  no  degree  of  opposition 
likely  to  be  made  to  the  thakoor  of 
Keonthul  would  require  a  greater 
exertion  of  military  coercion^  than 
would  inevitably  be  necessary  to  es- 
tablish any  kind  of  supremacy,  not 
excepting  that  of  the  British  govern- 
ment* —  (Piii/k?   MS.  Docunteniif 

PooaauNDER* — larige  and  popu- 
lous town  buitt  on  a  creek  of  the  sea^ 
on  the  south-west  coaift  of  the  Gujerat 
peninsula,  fifty-eight  miles  S  JJ.  from 
Juggetb  Point ;  lat.  31^  3©^  N*,  Ion, 


QW  45'  E.  This  petty  maritime  state 
i^  eeatrally  situated^  about  half  way 
between  Diu  and  the  north- western 
eKtreiiiity  of  the  peninsula*  In 
it  contained  eighty  inhabited  villages, 
two  fortresses,  and  eleven  ghurrietor 
places  with  four  towers.  The  total 
population  was  estimated  at  7«>,000 
persons;  the  number  of  ploughs  3,000* 
The  surrounding  country  has  a  level 
appearance,  with  the  eKception  of  one 
range  of  mountains^  al>out  fourteen 
miles  distant  from  the  town. 

Poorbuuder  is  an  emporium  for 
Gujerat  and  Malwa,  with  Persia  and 
Arabia.  To  Muscat  the  exports  are 
cotton,  thread,  whear^  oil,  and  baje^ 
ree  5  the  im|jorts  from  thence^  mad- 
der, raisins,  and  ^urnna^  To  Bombay 
the  estporta  are  cotton  and  grain ;  the 
imports  sugar,  iron,  steel,  tin,  lead, 
cloths,  China- WBre,broad-cloths,  pep- 
per, spices^  rice,  in  small  quanti- 
ties. The  easy  access  to  the  Poorbun- 
der  territory  and  towns,  and  the  faci- 
lity of  shipping  cotton,  give  it  a  pre^ 
ference  over  any  other  town  on  this 
coast j  and  its  position  to  the  west  of 
Bombay  enahtei  veHftels  to  ieave  it  at 
a  later  period,  and  effect  their  passage- 
at  the  opening  of  the  monaoon,  while 
the  passage  to  Bombay  from  the  port» 
more  to  the  eastward  is,  at  the  lat- 
ter end  of  May,  rendered  dangerous 
and  precarious,  owing  to  the  wind 
hanging  so  much  to  the  southward. 
From  its  geographical  position  also, 
a  military  force  stationed  at  Poor- 
bumler  is  e nailed  to  control  a  line 
of  coast  from  Bate  to  Diu* 

The  modern  port  of  Poorbundcr 
wa,4  established  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Sudamapura,  mention- 
ed in  the  BhagvatGeeta  as  having  been 
suddenly  transformed  from  a  small 
village  to  a  city  of  gold  by  the  deity 
Krishna,  in  order  to  gratify  his  old 
friend  and  companion  Sudani  a.  With- 
in the  territories  of  this  small  princi- 
pality the  Mhers  and  Eobariea  form 
an  original  and  singidar  institution  ot 
a  standing  or  national  militia,  who 
are  the  organs  of  public  opinion^  and 
the  pillars  of  the  state*  The  Roba- 
ries  are  cowherds;  tlie  Mhers  pre- 
tend to  be  a  cn&te  of  Rajpooti  j  bub 
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by  the  genuine  Hindoos  they  are 
aoircely  conjsitlcred  within  the  pole 
of  the  Brahminical  religion.  Botli 
tribes  are  supposed  fo  muster  toge- 
ther from  3,000  to  4,000  men.  The 
reigning  family  are  of  the  Jaitwar 
tribe,  nnd  clium  a  descent  from  Huni- 
maun  the  gigantic  moiikeyjiind  prime 
minister  to  the  great  R am a,and  though 
not  jahrejahii,  so  fa^scinating  does  the 
practice  of  evil  appear  to  be,  that  it 
could  be  established  by  evidence  that 
rio  grown  up  daughters  had  appeared 
in  the  family  for  more  than  100  years. 
They  are  still  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  tailed  ranas^  from  a  sup- 
posed eloagation  of  the  spinal  bone. 

On  a  high  mountain  in  this  district, 
visible  from  Bhattia,  once  stood  the 
city  of  Goomty,  the  metropolis  of  the 
ranas  of  Poorh under,  when  their 
sway  extended  throughout  the  west- 
ern regions  of  the  Gujerat  peninsula. 
It  was  destroyed  by  Jam  Bhamcnee, 
who  invaded  the  country  from  5inde 
(br  the  purpose  of  overturning  the 
Poorb under  principality.  Legendary 
tales  and  songs  narrate  their  passage 
of  the  Runn  at  Mallia^  which  may  be 
deemed  evidence  of  the  extent  of  that 
curions  swamp  ac  an  early  periods 
In  J80.Q  this  petty  state  was  placed 
under  the  tributary  protection  of  the 
Britijih  government,  who  delegated 
the  management  of  its  aSinrs  to  Sun- 
derjee  Sewjee,  n  respectable  mer- 
chant,— ( Walker^  Maxjuid^  Macmur- 

Po OR N A  'Rwt.K  f purann.  futl)' — 
A  river  of  the  Deecan  whii-h  has  its 
source  among  the  Injardy  hills,  from 
whence  it  flows  west  through  the  pro- 
vince of  Berar  until  it  falls  into  the 
Tuptee  about  twenty  miles  below 
Boorhannoor.  There  is  also  another 
river  of  the  same  name  that  traverses 
Berar  in  an  opposite  direction. 

PooBLmpooR.^ — A  to  wn  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Delhi,  foi  t)^iglit  miles  E, 
by  N,  from  Bareily  ;  lat.  28^  32'  N 
Ion*  80°  r  E. 

PooHWA,  —  A  small  town  in  the 
province  of  Allahabad,  twenty  miles 
N.W.  from  Bellarv  i  Int.  ^  N., 
Ion.  %(f  T  E, 


PooaWAU  (Pup^a), — A  town  in 
the  province  of  Oude,  twenty-nine 
miles  S,S,W,  from  Lucknow  ;  lat.  2^ 
30'  N.,  Ion.  80'^  37'  E. 

Poos  A  Saolee,  —  A  town  in  the 
province  of  Beju|>oor,  seventy -three 
miles  S.S.E.  from  Poona;  lat,  17° 
32'  N,,  Ion,  74=  W  E.  It  consi*(tfl  of 
two  paridlel  streets  tolerably  wide, 
a  ad  belongs  to  the  raja  of  5atara« — 
(Fuilarion^  ijc) 

PoosHKtra  (puMarQ^  a  lake^  re^ 
tcrtfoit  or  lank  J.  ^  A  celebrated  place 
of  Hindoo  pilgrimage  in  the  province 
of  Ajmcer,  four  miles  we^t  from  the 
city  of  that  name*  The  town  whkb 
in  not  large  stands  on  the  shore  of  a 
romantic  lake,  front  which  the  name 
is  derived.  The  late  DowlL*t  Row 
.Sindia  had  a  house  and  garden  at 
this  place,  which  besiden  its  sanctity 
in  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  fer- 
tility.—(J?  w/i  op  Hc&cr, 

PooTooH. — A  village  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Canara,  twenty^five  miles 
S.E,  from  Mangalore;  lat,  li^  46' 
N.,  Ion.  75=  18'  E,  The  face  of  the 
country  betwixt  this  place  and  Man- 
galore  ifi  much  brokeni  full  of  barren 
hills,  round  which  the  vallies  wind 
like  the  beds  of  rivers.  These  wind- 
ings have  every  appearance  of  having 
been  effected  by  an  ingress  of  the 
sea,  and  the  hills  are  formed  of  a 
sort  of  loamy  clay,  which  on  expo- 
sure becomes  hard  ay  a  rork.  They 
are  quite  naked  near  the  sea,  but  to- 
wards the  great  ghaut  range  are  co- 
vered with  trees.  This  composition 
is  well  adapted  for  the  construction 
of  roads,  which  are  easily  made  in 
the  form  of  pavements,  and  will  last 
for  years  without  requiring  repairs.  It 
suits  well  also  for  the  erection  of  for- 
titiciitions,  for  although  hard  it  does 
not  splinter,  and  most  of  the  houses 
in  this  quarter  are  built  of  it. — (Co/o- 
nd  Zjani^lonj  ij  c-) 

PoovALooR. — A  town  in  the  Car- 
natic  province,  district  of  Tnnjore, 
twenty-one  miles  N,  from  the  city  of 
Tanjore;  lat,  IT       Ion.  79^  E, 

Poro  Isle. — An  island  in  the  East- 
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cm  seas,  fiftv  miles  in  eirciimrcrence, 
md  situated  aboiU  the  i:JOth  tlegrcc 
east  Jongitude.  The  two  clusters 
of  islanda  named  Bi>  and  Popolo  lie 
nearly  in  the  same  parallel  of  lati- 
tude, the  latter  being  of  a  uiore  moun* 
tainous  surface  than  the  former- 
They  are  inhabited^  and  ajlbrd  a  sup- 
ply of  coco-nuts,  salt,  and  dried  fish, 

PoHAssA* — A  town  in  the  fircwtncc 
of  Malwa,  ten  miles  tm veiling  dis- 
tance from  Dcwas3.  In  1830  it  be- 
longed to  Siodia,  and  contained  about 
400  batises. — (Maivolm,  ^c.) 

PoKcA*^ — A  town  on  the  sea*coast 
of  Travancore,  134  miles  RW,  from 
Cape  Comorin ;  lat,  ti°  W  N.,  Ion. 
76°  £4'  E*  Thiij  is  a  populous  place, 
mhabit^  l>y  many  Iklnhomedan,  Hin- 
doo, and  Christian  merchants.  The 
adjacent  country  producer  abim dance 
af  rice,  and  t\n\y  be  called  the  ^rra- 
nary  of  Malaban  The  Dutch  East- 
India  Company  had  formerly  a  flictory 
here  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
pejiper.— (i*>0.  Poo/o,  §c) 

Fono  Isle, — An  island  in  the  East- 
ern sea5,  named  also  Pulo  Sepora,  or 
the  ishmd  of  good  fortune,  situated 
oif  the  Houth-western  eoBHt  of  Suma- 
tra^  N*W.  of  the  Poggy  iiiles,  md  in* 
habited  by  the  aame  race,  with  the 
fiamc  manners  and  language.  In  A,D, 
1750»  when  Poro  was  visited  by  Mr. 
John  Saal^  the  towns  or  irillages  con- 
tained nearly  1,000  inhabitants;  and 
in  1 757i  when  Captain  Forrest  nmde 
his  inquiries,  there  was  not  any  ma- 
terial  alteration.  In  length  it  may 
be  estimated  at  thirty-three  utiles,  by 
eight  the  averoge  breadth,  and  it  is 
described  as  being  almost  entirety 
covered  with  wood. — iMtrnden,  ijc) 

Porto  NOV  Ot — A  town  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  the  Carnatic  province,  thirty- 
two  miles  south  from  Pondicherry; 
lat.  1  rm*  N.,  Ion.  71*''50'E-  This  whs 
fornieriy  n  large  and  wealthy  town, 
but  has  never  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  Hyder't  invasion  in  1785* 
Xt  is  now  comparatively  poor  and  de- 
populated, still  occupying  a  great  ex- 
tent of  jipacGj  but  containing  very 
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few  good  native  dwcllingf^;  tind  ilit- 
playing  none  of  the  bustle  of  a  sea- 
port. The  act  Qui  number  of  inha- 
bitants in  1320  were  estimated  at 
10,000,  of  whom  one-half  (incJuding 
all  the  mercantile  and  seafaring  class- 
es) were  Lubbics^or  Mahomedan  mer- 
chants. 

The  river  Velaur  discharges  itself 
into  the  sea  below  Portnnovo  afler 
much  meandering  through  the  sand* 
It  is  a  stream  of  some  breadth,  but 
shallow^  and  at  most  seasons  ea«tily 
fordable,  affording  shelter  only  to  boats 
and  smuil  craft.  All  large  vessels 
anchor  without,  and  dii^cbarge  thetr 
cargoes  beyond  the  bar.  The  Danes 
have  an  old  factory  here,  and  the 
Dntch  have  the  ruins  of  one,  For 
many  years  no  use  has  been  made  of 
either,  but  both  nations  continue  to 
keep  up  their  prescriptive  title 
through  the  agency  of  a  native,  who 
hoists  a  flfif*  cm  their  pr  en  vises  every 
Sunday,  This  place  is  also  named 
Miih  mood  bander  and  Feringhpett, 
and  its  neighbourhood  was  the  scene 
of  a  battle  in  17^(2  between  Sir  Ejtc 
Coote  and  Uyder,  in  v^hich  the  latter 
was  defeated  -  ( FuJ/arionj  ^e.) 

PoBVEAa,-^A  small  town  on  the 
sea-coast  of  Travancorc,  thirty  miles 
W.N.W.  from  Cape  Comorin ;  Int^ 
8^17'  N,,lon.72^2^'  E. 

PostTEA. — A  town  and  fortress, 
formerly  piratical,  in  the  Gujerat 
peninsula,  divisiou  of  Okamundef, 
eighteen  mtlea  N.E*  from  Juggetb 
pointp  The  gopee chundian, or  white 
clay  for  marking  the  forehead,  token 
from  a  holy  tank  near  Positra,  sella 
at  Bombay  for  six  rupees  per  maundy 
— (Maemurdot  ijjc*) 

PovANOHtra. — Named  also  Cuvu* 
PAHEEKf  which  see. 

PowN£E. — ^A  fortified  town  in  the 
province  of  Gundwana,  thirty-one 
miles  S*E.  from  the  city  of  MaL^fjoor; 
lat,  90*  55'  N.,  Ion*  7J*"  42'  E*  It 
was  captured  bv  a  small  Bntish  detach- 
ment in  1818. ' 

PfiATAs  Isles.  —  Clusters  of  is- 
lands, shoals,  and  large  roeka  of  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  Eastern  seas^ 
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being  aix  leagues  from  tiorth  to  Gouthp 
and  si  retching  thttG  or  four  le*g«e* 
to  the  enstward  ;  lat.  g<T  jO'N.,  bo. 

pRAw  TKAujfGY  ( Of  ihe  ihrec  pd* 
godasJ.^A  atfltlon  on  the  frontier  of 
British  Murtobun  to^^nrds  Smm,  which 
inarkis  the  boundaries  of  the  two 
nations  in  this  quarter,  ninety-four 
direct  and  134  t rare! ling  mile^M  to  the 
eastward  of  Mouhnein.  As  nn  op- 
pro  s^imnti  on  to  the  reality  the  jiite  of 
Praw  Thntmg)'  innv  be  jilactid  in 
1 6°  30' N. Jon.  9\r  E. 

These  pagodas  are  nothing  more 
than  three  cairne  of  loose  stones 
piled  up  in  the  forna  of  pyramids,  a 
few  Jeet  distant  from  each  other,  the 
highest  being  tibont  twenty  feet*  The 
central  one  is  neutral  ground^  and 
marked  the  old  frontier  between  the 
Siamese  and  Burineae,  In  1827  Mr* 
Leal  marched  from  hence  to  the 
village  anil  river  of  Singola  in  two 
hours  and  a  h«lf  This  river  ib  one 
of  the  contributors  to  the  Mekbngj 
which  join:*  the  Menam  near  to  Ban- 
kolc,  the  capital  of  Si  am.  By  the 
Siamese  this  post  is  named  Phra- 
chai-di-tiam-sug.  —  {Mr,  Leal,  Capt. 

PaEPAAis  Ibl£6.  —  A  cluster  of 
smal]  i^tiands  siLuated  midway  be- 
tween the  Andnmans  and  Cupe  Ne- 
grnfs,  the  south-western  extremity 
of  India  beyond  the  Gangejj ;  lat. 
14^  50'  N.,  Ion.  9,r  g.V  E.  The  two 
small  islets  named  the  Cow  and  Calf 
nppear  to  be  200  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea-  The  prineipal  island  is 
of  a  gently  undulating  ihape,  rising 
gradually  lo  a  moderate  elevation, 
and  thickly  covered  with  wood.  It 
does  not  appear  that  thev  have  any 
permanent  inhabitants.— { FiW<7wjio«, 

PniANAK.— A  town  on  the  S*W. 
coast  of  Sumatra  i  Iat*0*3fl'  S.,  Ion. 

43'  E.  In  1685  ihh  was  the 
Ktist-India  Company's  chief  settle- 
ment on  the  islimd',  the  troops  em- 
bmrked  to  form  the  garrison  amount- 
ing to  300  men,  and  the  artillery  to 
forty-nine  pice«i  of  ordnance* 


PatAH^ts  Reai:Heii;9.  —  In  tho 
inland  of  Java,  south-east  of  the  Ba- 
tavia  diHtrictj  lie  what  are  termed  by 
Europeans  the  Priangen  BegencieSf 
the  central  and  southern  divisions  of 
which,  stretching  from  Buntam  to 
Cheribon,  are  extremely  njountain- 
oua.  The  exterior  province,  which 
now  includes  a  iarge  portion  of  Che- 
ril>on,  consists  of  the  diiitricts  of 
Krawang^Chiasemj  Pamanukim,  Kan- 
dangaurj  and  Indramnyu,  along  the 
north  coast,  besides  the  inland  and 
southern  diitricts  of  Kiangur,  Ban* 
dung,  Samadang,  Limbanpm,  and 
Snkapura  ;  the  southern  coast  from 
the  fro n tiers  of  Bantam  being  in- 
cluded within  the  divinions  of  Cnian- 
gur  and  Sakapura. 

Each  of  these  regencies  in  1815 
was  administered  by  a  native  chief 
immediately  dependent  on  govern- 
ment, and  without  authority  beyond 
his  district,  so  thot  their  power  never 
became  formidable  to  any  European 
go v  er  n  m  cnt ,  A  ceo  rd  i  ng  to  a  cen  so  s 
taken  by  the  British  functionaries  at 
the  Bhove  date,  the  Priangen  Regen- 
cies contained  a  population  of  5^43,658 
persons,  of  which  number  180  were 
Chinese,  inhabiting  an  area  of  10,002 
square  miles, — {Raffle*^  ijr*) 

PajKCE  or  Wales*  Island  f  named 
Qh&  Ptilo  Penangj  or  beicl-nut  iilandj. 
^An  island  situated  off  the  west 
coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  having 
its  north-eastern  point  in  lat.  5^25' 
Ion.  100"  lir  E. 

This  island  is  an  irregiilar  four^ 
sided  figure,  and  computed  to  con- 
tain aboutl60  square  miles*  Through* 
out  the  centre  there  is  a  range  of 
lofty  hillsj  decreasing  in  altitude  as 
they  approach  the  souths  and  from 
these  now  several  line  streams,  which 
supply  the  island  abundHntly  with 
water.  The  highef^t  [^oint  is  that  on 
which  the  rta^-Maff  is  plarcd,  by  ba- 
rometrical Chtnnation  2,248  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean.  It  is  named 
Fennng  (the  areca  or  betel*nui)  by 
the  Malays,  from  some  imaginary  re^ 
semblance  its  shape  bears  to  that  fruit, 
although  it  produces  none. 

The  sea  here  i*  placid  and  scrent 
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tiirougfaoul  the  whole  jear^  slarttis 
being  onljf  fell  it  were  by  rtflcc- 
tjoiii  tifiectitig  the  tides  and  some- 
limes  producing  ii  smooth  »weH, 
Among  the  inlands  the  tiJes  are  tc- 
markMy  irregtdnfj  sometimes  rurN 
II mg  in  one  direction  for  several  sne- 
Cftseive  days,  and  in  narrow  cbfmnels 
with  frightful  rapidity,  resemblmg  the 
opening  of  a  sluice.  The  periodical 
cfl&ct  of  the  monsoons  is  but  little 
felt,  the  winds  partaking  more  '>f  the 
nature  of  land  and  !*ea  breezes.  The 
harbour  is  formed  by  a  tttrait  about 
two  miles  acrons  that  separates  Ihc 
north  side  of  tl»e  island  from  the 
Queda  short.  It  is  capacious,  affords 
good  anchorage  for  the  Inrge^ii  ships, 
and  is  so  well  defended  from  the 
winds  that  accidents  scarcely  ever 
occur*  Violent  squalls  are  occasion- 
al ly  experienced^  but  they  rarely  la^t 
more  than  an  hour. 

With  the  exception  of  Janunry  and 
February,  which  ore  the  dry  and  hot 
months,  the  island  is  seldom  a  few 
days  without  rain  ;  the  heaviest  fat  la 
in  November  and  December*  On  the 
top  of  Flag-staff  hill  the  ihermome- 
ler  never  rises  beyond  7***  Fahren- 
heit, seldom  to  74"=",  and  falls  to  66^  ; 
while  on  the  plain  it  ranges  from  7<F 
to  90^*  From  the  tiawn  of  day  until 
the  sun  has  emerged  aL>ove  the  high 
mountuins  of  Qneda,  the  air  In 
George  Town  is  CDnsparatively  cooL 
Its  distance  from  the  base  of  the  hills 
is  five  miles,  and  from  ihence  to  the 
Aag'Staff  is  three  more. 

The  island  of  Penang  is  entirely 
composed  of  gi^nite,  varying  consi- 
derably in  the  finenesii  of  the  grain, 
And  sometimes  containiag  hornbletide, 
or  becoming  what  would  be  desig- 
nated syenite.  The  soil  is  various, 
generally  a  light  black  mould  mixed 
with  gravel  and  clay,  and  in  many 
parts  sandy.  The  whole  island  had 
for  ages  been  covered  by  an  immense 
forest,  from  which  a  fine  vegetable 
mould,  originally  formed  by  decuyed 
leaves,  which,  a$  the  woods  were 
cleared r  and  the  surface  exposed^  in 
a  considerable  de^ee  disappeared, 
but  the  soil  of  the  interior  is  still 
etiual  to  any  sort  of  cultivation. 


These  forests  prodaee  eicellent  tim- 
ber for  ship-building,  and  su|>ply 
masts  of  any  dimensions.  Much  of 
the  north  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
aouth  and  east  are  under  cultivation, 
the  principal  productions  being  pep- 
per, beteUnut,  betel*leuf,  coco-nut«, 
t'olfee,  sugar,  rice,  ginger,  yams,  sweet 
potatoes.  The  fruits  are  mangos- 
teens,  rnmbosteens,  pine-apples,  gun. 
va»,  oranges,  citrons,  pomegranatea, 
&c.  The  exotics  raised  here  are 
cloves,  nutmegs,  cinnamon,  pimento, 
eaj-^aputty,  cololtivo,  and  many  oth^r 
plants  from  the  Moluccas  and  East- 
ern isJes*  Pepper  is  the  staple  arti- 
cle  of  which  in  1B04  two  millions  of 
pounds  were  raiifetl. 

The  elastic  gum  vine  (the  urceoia 
eiatiica)f  or  American  cai^utchouc,  b 
found  in  great  plenty  on  Prince  of 
Wales'  lalond.  It  is  about  the  thick- 
ness of  the  arm,  aimost  round,  with 
a  strong  ash-coloured  bark,  much 
cracked,  and  divided  longitudinnlly, 
with  points  at  small  distances  that 
send  out  roots,  but  fteldom  branches. 
It  creeps  along  the  ground  to  the  dis- 
tance of  1^00  paces,  and  then  ascends 
among  the  bratfches  of  high  trees. 
The  milky  juice  of  the  vine  is  drawn 
oflTby  wounding  the  bark,  or  by  cut- 
tin;^  the  vine  in  pieces.  The  best  is 
procured  from  the  oldeait  vines,  which 
wiH  yield  two-thirds  of  their  weight 
of  gnm,  the  chemical  properties  of 
which  surprisingly  resemble  those  of 
milk. 

The  fort  here  is  ilUbuilt^  and  inca- 
pable of  defence  from  its  size  and 
construction  ;  the  sea  has  also  been 
mnking  rapid  encroachments  on  it. 
The  public  roads  ore  wide,  and  ex* 
tend  many  miles  round  the  town, 
nad  there  are  several  good  bridges 
over  the  river,  erected  by  the  Com- 
pany's artificers  and  Bengal  convicts, 
w^ho  also  made  the  bricks.  The  mar- 
kets are  supplied  with  6sh  of  various 
kinds,  poultry  of  all  sorts,  pork,  grain 
of  every  description,  and  a  profusion 
of  fine  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  beef 
and  veal  are  not  of  a  good  quality ; 
sheep  are  imported  from  Bengal ; 
goai-mutton  from  the  Malay  penin- 
sula an  d  Sumatra.    M  i  lk|  butter,  an4 
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brettH,  eBpeclally  the  two  first,  arc 
detir  and  scarce. 

Almoijt  aU  ihc  country  ships  bound 
to  the  eaatwani,  purtjcularly  those 
for  ChiOB,  touch  here,  where  the^  re* 
fre^ih  a  nil  purchase  such  additional 
articles  of  trade  they  have  room 
for.  The  East-India  Company's  ships 
bound  to  China  touch  also  here,  and 
trade  sti  large  quantities  of  tin ^  canej«, 
rattans,  sago,  betel-nut,  biche-ile-mar, 
bird*s-ne«ts,  and  pepper  (except  the 
last  all  previously  imported),  for  the 
China  market,  as  also  to  serve  m 
dunnage  for  the  tea  cargoes  to  Eu- 
rope. InlH^SthetotaHmportswcre 
valued  at  2,662,55^  Spanish  dollars; 
and  it  was  then  asserte<l  that  the 
trade  of  Pulo  Penang  had  not  fallen 
off  in  consequence  of  the  coloniza- 
t ion  of  Si ngapoor  in  1819,  T wenty- 
erght  chests  of  opium  are  annually 
imported  for  the  Malay  and  Chinese 
inhabitants,  from  the  monopoly  of 
which  a  re  venue  of  40,000  dollars  is 
derived  by  the  government,  each 
chest  jiefding  by  retail  about  9,(500 
dollars,  or  twenty-five  thousand  per 
cent,  above  the  prime  cost.  Tin  has 
been  found  here,  but  the  ore  being  of 
dlfEcult  acccfl^  the  mines  cannot  be 
worked  to  advantage.  Some  ore  that 
was  smelted  yielded  fifty-three  per 
cent.,  or  about  ten  per  cent*  lesa  than 
that  produced  by  the  ores  of  Junk 
Ceylon,  Perak,  and  Salengore* 

The  settlement  here  was  originally 
establiiihed  at  an  enormous  expense, 
with  the  view  of  its  becoming  a  great 
ship^building  depot  and  arsenal ;  but 
so  little  did  it  ultimately  answer  this 
expectation,  thut  in  1807  it  was 
stated  by  the  ci^il  architect  at  Prince 
of  Wales*  Island,  that  a  ship  built 
there  would  cost  three  times  as  much 
as  one  built  at  Eangooti  or  B^issein. 

From  the  appearance  of  many  (x>r- 
tions  of  the  interior,  and  the  number 
of  tombs  that  were  discovered  soon 
after  the  colony  was  establiEhed,  the 
tradition  of  its  having  been  formerly 
inhabited  seems  to  be  entitled  to  cre- 
dit;  when  occupied,  however,  there 
were  only  a  few  miserable  fishermen 
found  on  the  sea-coast,  In  1 7^5  it 
was  granttni  to  Cupt*  Francis  Light, 


of  n  country  ship,  by  the  King  of 
Queda,  a.s  a  marriage  portion  with 
his  daughter*  Capt.  Light  transferred 
it  to  the  East-India  Comfmny,  and 
being  appointed  governor^  took  pos- 
session on  the  September  1786, 
The  early  settlers  had  great  difficul- 
ties to  contend  with  i  an  immense  fo^ 
rest  was  to  be  cut  down,  swamps  to 
be  drained,  and  ravines  filled  up.  It 
was  agreed  to  pay  6,000  doHara  to 
the  king  of  Queda,  as  an  indemnifica- 
tion for  the  loss  of  revenue  he  was 
likely  to  sustain,  which  in  }M0  was 
raised  to  1 0,000  dollars^  on  account 
of  some  territorial  cessions  on  the 
mam4and,  now  named  Wellesley  pro^ 
vince, 

Capt*  Light  died  in  1704,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Manningham,  who 
died  soon  after  in  Bengal.  In  1 706 
Major  Macdonald  took  charge  of  the 
government,  and  died  at  Madras  in 
1799*  He  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
Geoi-ge  Leith,  who  Jived  and  return* 
ed  to  Europe.  The  Hon.  C.  A.  Bruce, 
brother  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  arrived 
governor  in  March  1  BIO,  and  died 
the  next  December,  universally  re- 
gretted. After  a  short  interregnum, 
Mr,  Petri e  of  Madras  assumed  the 
reins  of  government,  but  died  in  Ibl?^ 
His  successor,  Col.Bannerman,  of  the 
East-India  direction,  lived  until  ISl^; 
governor  Macnlistcr  went  to  sea  and 
was  never  heard  of,  but  governor 
Philips  survived,  returned  to  Europe^ 
and  IS  still  alive.  On  the  £Hth  Au^ 
g^ist  1824  Robert  Fuller  ton.  Esq*,  of 
the  Madras  council,  took  bin  scat  as 
governor  of  Penang,  and  according  to 
the  latest  advices  was  not  dead* 

Population  of  Prince  of  Wafea' 
Island  and  its  dependencies  up  to  the 
31st  December  lys?3. 

Malays  and  Buggcsaes  ^4,520 

Acheenese,,   S51 

Battas  (Sumatrans)    924 

Chinese   8,900 

Chulias  „   0,015 

Bengfdesc  „.   1,670 

Burmese  and  Siamese  ,   g\9 

Arabians   1S3 

Armenians   ^,  lU 


Carried  forward  44,471 
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Brought  forward  44,471 
Parsees  13 

Native  Christian   1,17^ 

CaCTres   ,  119 


45J75 

Flo^t'mg  popiilationt*^..^  2,000 
MilUarv,  folio vrcr»,  anil 

convlcta   3,032 

Euro  peanut  and  tbdr  ties- 

cendantfl    400 


Grand  toUl  dl^O? 


On  account  of  the  Siamese  inva> 
slon,  large  emigrations  had  taken 
place  in  the  above  year  from  the 
Queda  country,  and  of  the  above 
51,^07j  about  eleven  thousand  inha- 
bited the  province  of  Point  Wdlesley 
on  the  main  land.  Such  a  variety  of 
different  rates  are  congregated  here, 
that  It  in  said  there  are  twenty-two 
languages  spoken  on  Prince  of  Wales' 
Island.— (.*?tr  G,  Leiih,  Puhlie  MS, 

P&t^CEa  IsLU* — ^An  island  m  the 
Eastern  seas,  situated  off"  live  north- 
western most  extremity  of  Java ;  lat. 
0°  W  S.,  Ion.  105"  12'  Ep  The  land 
19  in  general  low  oiid  woody;  the 
highest  eminence  is  called  by  the 
English  the  Pike.  In  1S04  it  was 
uninhabited  I  but  It  now  contains  a 
town  named  Samadang,  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  stream  of  brack- 
ish water.  Turtle  may  be  had  here, 
as  also  fish,  deer,  plantains^  nine- 
epplet*,  Hce  of  the  mountain  kind, 
yams,  and  other  vegetables* — (Slavo- 

PaoBOLrHGO. — A  district  in  the 
island  of  Java,  which  comprehends 
the  subdivisions  of  Besuki,  Panaru- 
can,  Lamajang,  and  Fugar,  the  whole 
2,854  square  miles.  The  nopulation 
is  scanty,  compared  witli  the  ex- 
tent of  surface:  yet  the  Boil  is  well 
supplied  with  moisture,  and  spare 
lana  abundant.  In  the  tracts  next 
Eetuki  there  are  extensive  teak  fo- 
rests. According  to  a  census  taken 
by  tbe  British  government  in  1815, 


the  Pfobolingo  district  contained 
104,35Q  inhabitants,  of  which  num- 
ber 1,430  were  Chinese.  The  town 
of  Probolingo  is  situated  on  the 
north  coast  of  Java,  600  miles  tra- 
velling distance  east  from  Bat  a  via, 
and  fifty- two  miles  S  E.  from  Soura- 
baya  ;  lat.  7°  40^  S,,  Ion.  1 13°  12' 
This  district  was  purchased  from  the 
old  Dutch  government  by  a  Chineie 
for  ten  millions  of  rix-dollars,  paya- 
ble by  instalments.  It  was  then 
mostly  waste*— (H^f,  Thorn^  ^c.) 

Paoj*s,— A  town  in  the  kingdom 
of  Ava,  of  which  it  was  the  original 
and  natural  boundary  to  the  south  ; 
lat.  18**  45^  N.Jon.  95'=  5'  E.,  1 G2  miles 
map  distance  N*N,E.  from  Rangoon* 
By  the  Burmese  it  is  usually  named 
Peeaye,  or  by  contraction  Pea* 

Two  days*  march  eastward  of 
Prome,  towards  Tongho,  is  over  a 
rich  and  fertile  country,  covered  with 
productive  rice  plains;  further  east 
the  signs  of  industry  and  population 
deer«as<i,  the  surface  then  presenting 
the  appearance  of  a  luxuriant  wilder^ 
uess,  overgrown  with  lofty  forests, 
reedSf  and  high  brushwood  jungle, 
with  a  few  miserable  hamlets  scat- 
tered about  at  remote  distancea.  Tho 
Irawady  here  overflows  its  banks, 
aod  inundates  the  town;  but  it  fa 
viewed  by  the  inhabitants,  a  h»lf  am* 
phibious  race,  with  indiflTcrcnce,  or 
rather  joy,  as  it  sweeps  away  the  filth 
of  eight  months^  accumulation  from 
under  the  houses,  which  arc  raised 
on  posts,  thereby  purifying  the  at- 
mosphere, and  extinguishing  a  variety 
of  execrable  smells.  During  the  war 
two  small  gun^brigs  were  brought  up 
the  Irawady  as  high  as  Prome,  after 
a  very  long  passage,  owing  to  the 
extreme  violence  of  the  current. 

In  1 795  Prome  wai  reckoned  larger 
and  more  populous  than  Rangoon, 
but  in  1809  had  greatly  decayed » 
When  captured  by  the  Britisfi  in 
1825,  the  houses  and  property  of  the 
natives  who  had  fled  were  taken  care 
of,  and  proclamations  issued  inviting 
them  to  return*  The  result  was  that 
they  (lOured  in  from  the  jungles,  with 
their  families r  cattle,  and  waggons. 


PUCKELV, 


Klthli  t'e  long  Prom«  had  not  onlf 
rwc&fmed  ^tom  the  devastating  Kyti- 
Um  of  the  Bur(Be«e  leajder»,  but  at- 
tained a  greater  magnitude  than  it 
ever  po^Ktscd  before.  After  c^uittinj^ 
thta  place  the  &rmy  marched  L40 
mtlca  north  from  Prome  without 
meeting  with  an  inhabitantp  or  bein|? 
able  to  procure  one  day*s  a  pply 
from  a  country  before  abounding  ni 
cattle,  so  effectually  had  the  enemy 
succeeded  in  Inying  i^aiite  the  line  of 
advance*— (i^Mmli^rafj,  Trani,  %wrj^ 
Cannings  ^c.) 

FiFAEi. — A  village  in  the  district 
ofKunawur,  north  of  the  Htmalnyo, 
in  IHIB  the  patrimonial  village  of  Fi- 
kam  Daa,  called  by  the  mountaiueeis 
the  vi»ier  of  the  Bussaher  Raja  ;  !at. 
3P  :j;r  N.,  ion,  7^*^  17'  E.  The  Su- 
tulcje  here  is  comparativety  smooth 
and  placid,  and  has  a  coit&iderable 
\^^ik.^(Iicrberi,  <Jc.) 

PviKA  fPavQTuiJ, — A  town  ifithe 
nravince  of  Bengal,  district  of  Rajes- 
kahyp  sixty-three  miiea  E,  from  the 
city  of  Moorshedabad;  lat*  S4*  N., 

PucuwAaA. — A  lowo  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Malwa^  division  of  Otnttt^ 
wora,  which  in  1 830  belonged  to  the 
rawul  of  Rrnghur;  lat.  23**  43' N., 
Ion,  76^  50'  ET 

PifCHEBua.— A  village  in  Northern 
Htndostan,  Hituated  at  the  con^uence 
of  the  Sarjew  and  Cali  river* ;  lat* 
W^trn.,  Ion.  80^  15^  E, 

PuCHi>iEE.'--A  village  or  hamlet  in 
the  Mo  rung,  thirty  milcji  S.W,  from 
Pellamcotta ;  lat.  20*  44'  N„  bn. 
26' E. 

Pw  OHM  tin  ay.— A  table^land  in  the 
pVovince  of  Gundwana,  abaut  thirty 
miles  in  circumference,  where  Appa 
Saheb,  the  ex-raja  of  Nag  poor,  spent 
the  rainy  season  of  1818.  The  vil- 
lage of  Puchtnurfy  stands  in  a  plain 
scattered  over  with  numerous  roclu 
of  fantastic  shapes,  and  surrounded 
by  high  mountains  (the  Mahadco 
hiJls)  of  diiEcult  access*  The  Deo 
Pahar  cave,  sacred  to  Siva,  is  three 
niUea  distant ;  and  tn  tt^  vicinity  ia 


a  h%h  mountain  froai  whence  devo- 
tees, to  expiate  their  sins,  precipitate 
thennBetves  during  a  featival  which 
takes  place  In  February,  From  a  ere* 
vice  or  cave  in  the  rock«,  about  forty- 
four  fe^st  deep,  a  stream  of  holy  water 
issues  in  which  Hindoo  pilgrims  per* 
form  their  ablution*,  and  invoke  the 
pre«uling  deity  (Siva),  bitt  there  are 
notanytempleji  or  sculptures  to  mark 
it  as  a  place  of  religiuua  celebrity, — 
(Public  JournnUf  Ire) 

PucHi/M.— By  this  name  the  large 
portion  of  the  Runn,  that  bounds 
Culch  to  the  north,  and  separates  it 
from  the  sandy  desert  of  Chalchkaun, 
b  known.  Being  less  marshy  and 
barren  than  the  rest,  it  exhibits  spots  | 
under  cultivation^  aud  affords  pastur-  i 
age  to  numcroua  flocks  of  diflercnc 
kinds.  It  is  printripally  occupied  by  the 
Sumas,  a  tribe  of  Siudeans,  who  are 
suppofiad  capable  of  furnishing  on  an 
emergency  o,000  Gghting  men,  The 
chief  town,  or  rather  village,  is  naiued 
Kowrah.— <C«/oflir/  JlWAcr,  4^*) 

Puc  H  PA  HA  a, — A  s  mal  I  t  own  i  n  the 
province  of  Malwa,  the  capital  of  a 
tract  of  country  added  to  the  domi-  { 
nions  of  the  Kotah  raja  in  1318  j  lat. 
25<*r  N*,  Ion.  To'*  56^  E. 

P  LT  c  K  ELY  f  PojcaliJ This  di  vision 
occupies  the  north-w^tern  corner  of 
the  Laiiore  province^  where  it  ia  cn^ 
closed  on  three  sidea  by  the  Indua 
and  Jhylum  rivers,  and  by  Abut  Fa^ 
ltd,  \f\  ldH2,  described  as  follows ; — 
**  Circar  Puckely  measures  in  lengtb 
thirty-five^  and  in  breatlth  twenty- 
live  coss,  On  the  east  lies  Cash- 
mere, on  the  north  Kin  ore,  on  the 
south  the  country  of  the  Gehker 
(Guckcr^)  tribe,  and  on  the  west  is 
Attock  Benares,  Tim  our  left  a  snaall 
number  of  troop here  to  keep  poa*^ 
session  of  this  quarter,  and  some  of 
their  descendants  are  here  to  this 
day.  Snow  is  continually  falling  on 
the  mountaini  of  Puckely,  and  some- 
times in  the  plains*  The  winter  is 
very  severe,  but  the  summer  heat 
moderate.  Like  Hindost^iu  Pucke- 
ly has  periodical  lain^*  Here  are 
three  rivers,  the  Kisheuguoga^  the 
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Behut,  and  die  SinJe.  Tbe  languaf  e 
i>f  the  irtbabitant^  hna  noaffinUj  with 
those  of  Cashiivefc,  ZnlmHstun,  or 
Himlostan,  NiikKuJ  and  bnrhy  arc 
the  mmt  plentiful  gnrins  here.  Apri- 
cot!!, peaches,  anil  waliuits  grow  wild. 
Formerly  the  rajna  of  thia  country 
were  tributary  to  Cashmere." 

The  whole  of  this  tract  in  moilern 
times  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Indns, 
biit  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
formerly  comprehemled  a  tract  to 
the  west  of  that  riTer.  According  to 
Mr*  Elphinstone,  the  territory  is  at 
present  partitioned  into  the  following 
Bitialler  stihdi  visions,  mz,  D  mmt  our, 
or  the  country  of  the  Jadoon*;,  po&- 
tesse*!  by  a  branch  of  the  Yuiephzei 
Afghans  ;  north  of  it  h  Turnad,  a 
woody  and  motintainoun  tract,  whii^h 
confines  on  the  north  to  Pockely 
Proper,  n  country  of  the  same  de- 
scription, but  much  more  extensive. 
It  IS  inhabited  by  the  Sewajies  or 
Swaties,  and  is  under  a  governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  Afghan  sovereign  of 
Cabul.  AH  these  dimions  fitretch 
along  the  fndu^i  until  hemmed  in  on 
the  north  by  the  snowy  mountains. 
The  common  road  from  Cashmere  to 
the  Indus  lies  through  the  PucJtely 
territory ;  but  the  in  habitants  arc  so 
notorious  for  a  fierce  and  predatory 
disposition,  that  the  route  is  gene* 
rally  esteemed  too  haz^rdous^—{Ei' 
phintiotte^  Abtd  Feacl^  RcnneU^  Fat- 

PuctrLoE, — A  town  in  the  proviiicc 
of  Bengal,  district  of  Uact-a  Jtslalpoor, 
thirty-four  miles  N.N.W,  from  the 
city  of  Dacca  ;  lat«  £4^  W  N«,  ioiu  80* 

PuDucoTTA. — A  town  in  the  Car- 
niitic  province,  the  capital  of  Ton- 
dim  an*d  country,  about  thirty-four 
miles  travelling  disitance  from  the 
fort  of  Triehinopoly  j  bt.  10**  18*N„ 
Ion.  78"*  58'  E.  TonJtmau's  palace 
here  considti  of  an  irregidar  congre- 
gation of  detached  eJiJiccs,  with  a 
tine  tank  and  handsome  Hindoo 
temple^  aM  within  the  same  encloijurc, 
Cht^vamuudaporum,  a  place  in  the 
woods,  about  three  miles  distyut  from 
Pudncotta,  was  formerly  the  rayal 


residence  i  but  it  hsa  long  gone  to 
ruin,  and  is  t)ow  only  frequented  by 

wild  beast*. 

The  modem  town  of  Pud u cot ta  m 
remarkable  for  its  wide,  regubr,  and 
clean  streets,  intersecting  each  other 
at  right  anglefi.  The  houses  are  of 
iTHi derate  diinentjions,  genendly  stuc- 
coed, whitened,  and  tiled,  and  a  few 
of  the  moiit  respectable  with  terraei'd 
roof^^  A  thick  jungle  cncompasseH 
the  town  on  all  sides  for  the  depth  of 
a  mile,  and  is  its  only  defence,  it  being 
without  fortifications,  not  even  a  mud 
wall,which  ikufliciently  proves  its  erec- 
tion having  uiken  pbce  subse<|uent 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Britifih 
authority.  About  a  mile  and  half  to 
the  south-west  of  his  eapital^  Tondi- 
nian  has  an  excellent  house,  built  and 
furniiihed  after  the  English  fashion ^ 
where  every  respectable  European 
traveller  is  sure  of  meeting  with  a. 
hospitable  reception*  This  town  is 
still  erroiieousiy  placed  in  the  bcrt 

Pltudumpdor*^ — Apergunnah  in  the 
province  of  Gundwana,  situated  oii 
the  left  bank  of  the  Muhauuddy  river, 
which  when  it  devolved  to  the  Bri- 
tish government,  in  1818,  was  found 
in  a  state   of  utter  desolation 

PunnuMFooa* — A  small  town  In 
the  province  of  Ori^sa,  district  of 
Cuttack,  situated  about  eight  miles 
travelling  distance  from  the  city  of 

Ciittack. 

Pro  A  a. — A  suhdivbii*n  of  the  Pro* 
bo  lingo  district,  in  the  island  of  Java^ 
situated  at  the  eastern  extremity, 
which,  including  Bandwassit,  orcupiea 
a  targe  area  ;  but  it  is  scantdy  in- 
habited, although  the  soil  is  ade- 
quately supplied  with  moisture  and 
naturally  fertiiet  Indeed,  with  » 
greater  populatioi>,  it  mi|;ht  be  ren- 
dered very  valtiable, — (Rtifflcs,  Lfc) 

PuLEHRA*^ — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Allahabad,  twenty-oae  miles 
N.W.  from  Cbatterpoor;  lat*  £5' 2' 

PuLicAT  fraiifjcaiaj,  —  A  lOwa 
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Two  very  small  itilantls  in  the  East-* 
cm  5ca«Jying  olf  the  Junjon^  river,  in 
the  Malay  peniii&ula,province  of  Wel- 
les lev,  ti  few  miles  fc>,B»  of  Prince  of 
Wides'  IslantL 

PuLO  O^x  fer  T&m  Island  J  A 
iitiall  island,  six  miles  long,  in  the 
Eftstern  aeu^t  situ  fit  ed  off  the  south* 
crn  extremity  of  Cambodia,  thecom- 
tnencetnetit  of  a  beatitiful  archipela- 
go, from  hence  to  Cape  Liaat  in 
Siam^  In  iHi^O  it  contained  only 
three  Chinese  fishert  of  biche-de-niftr 
from  Hainan,  and  a  Chinese  deitv.  It 
standi  in  lat.  8^  25'  N.,  Ion.  104^  W 
E.,  and  is  a  liind-mork  of  departure 
for  the  Chinese  junks,  having  a  peak- 
ed hill  !^00  feet  high.  It  h  named 
Yam  Inland,  from  the  rootn  which  are 
found  wildt  and  dug  up  of  the  most 
g^igantic  dimensions* 

PuLoaiTN  Isle. — ^Oneoflhe  smallest 
of  the  Ban  da  isles,  named  by  all  the 
early  navijj^atora  Puloroon  j  lat  35' 
N,,  Ion.  1?J^46'E,  The  English 
Ea»t-India  Company  oblained  pn^- 
scsiion  of  this  inland,  but  were  re- 
peatedly expelled  by  the  Dntch.  In 
HifiS  it  was  formally  delivered  up  by 
the  Dutch  to  the  English^  but  in  so 
desolate  a  state  (the  whole  of  the 
spice- trees  having  been  destroyed) 
ihut  this  station,  which  had  been  the 
subject  of  ^  many  ireatJL'S  and  nego- 
elation^,  was  rendered  wholly  tisele^s 
for  eight  years.  In  1  (k>t>  it  was  re- 
occupied  by  the  Dutch.  —  (lirjiccj 

PuLo  RoopAT.  —  A  considerable 
Island  in  the  Eastern  seas,  tying  off 
the  N*E,  coast  of  Sumatra,  from  the 
northern  coaiit  of  which  it  is  Heparated 
by  the  narrow  straits  of  Roopatr  Its 
northern  point  m  in  lat*  2°  U'  Np,  Ion, 

PirLOWAt  Isle.  —  A  small  island 
ftbout  twenty  mi  tea  in  drcumference, 
mtuated  off  the  north-west  coast  of 
Sumatra ;  lat.  5**  53'  N*,  Ion.  45' 
E.  Thifi  island  is  about  five  leagues 
distant  from  the  mouth  of  the  Acheen 
river,  and  was  once  volcanic,  sulphur 
tieing  found  on  it* — (Furrcit^  <fe») 


Pt'i.wui.. — A  town  in  ihe  province 
of  Delhi,  mentioned  by  Abul  Fajel 
as  marking  the  boundary  where  the 
Delhi  province  ceaseu  and  that  of 
Agra  commences;  lat.  28"^  12^ 
Ion.  77*^  1^2^  E.,  thirty-three  miles 
couth  from  the  city  of  Delhi*  In 
1830  the  pergunnah  of  Pulwul  de* 
volved  to  the  Brttiih  government  by 
the  death  of  the  jaghiredar,  the 
Nabob  Mortesa  Khan,  upon  whose 
Biirviving  family  a  pension  of  2,000 
rupees  per  monlh  was  settled. 

PuNCHAtTs, — See  BAnoDA* 

PtJNcMUMNtTGiTa* — A  town  in  the 
province  of  Allahabad,  mtuatcd  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Sonar  river, 
Iweniv-five  miles  weiit  from  Uuttah  ; 
lat,  24^  4'  N„  Ion.  70=^  ^  B, 

Fir  N  DANE  AH* — A  towu  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Malwa,  three  miles  distant 
from  Mohunpoor,  In  1820  it  con« 
tained  about  300  houses,  and  belong- 
ed to  Sindia. 

Pi'KnEBcoi;aAH. — ^A  town  in  the 
prorince  of  Benir,  eight  v-s even  miles 
S.W,  from  Nagpoor ;  lat*  T  N., 
Ion.  7B^  38'  E* 

PuNDEEPOOB  fPu ni/aclkarap ura /. 
' — ^A  town  in  the  province  ol  Beja- 
poor,  E»ituated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Beema  river,  110  miles  S.E.  from 
Poena ;  lat,  17^  42'  N,,  Ion,  75^  26' 
E.  Although  not  very  large,  thi« 
place  is  regularly  and  well  built.  The 
streets  are  broad,  well -paved,  and 
adorned  with  handsome  houses,  it 
being  the  custom  formerly  for  all 
the  principal  members  of  the  Maha- 
ratta  federation  to  have  dwellings 
here.  The  ex-Peshwa's  house  is 
handsome,  but  Tuckojee  Holcar*s  ia 
still  more  elegant.  Nana  Furnaveae, 
Ri^stia,  Purscram  Bhow,  and  others, 
bad  houses  here.  Sindia  has  not  any 
place  of  residence,  but  his  mother 
had  severaL  The  market  is  exten- 
sive and  amply  supplied  not  only 
with  grain,  cloth,  and  the  other  pro- 
ductions of  ihc  country,  but  also  with 
a  variety  of  English  articles,  there 
being  a  whole  i»treet  of  boras'  (Ma- 
homedan  pedlars)  shops,  in  which 
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the  Mtive  raercbants  of  Bombay  and 
Poona  are  concerned.  In  Mr. 
Elphin^stone  ettimateJ  thepopulution 
of  Punderpoor  at  2^,000  per^m. 

The  country  to  the  Kuutb  is  well 
wooded  and  watered,  and  near  the 
fown  the  l&nd  h  good,  but  so  holy 
that  the  Brahmins  ai^nert  no  grain 
will  germlimte,  their  only  produce 
beiu^  a  consecrated  shrub.  The  tem- 
ple here  is  dedicated  to  a  subordi- 
nate incarnation  of  Vjjihnu,  named 
Wittobap  which  is  said  to  have  fallen 
from  the  heavens  at  no  ver^  remote 
pericKJ,  He  is  sculptured  in  stone, 
about  the  »ize  of  »  man,  and  stands 
with  bis  feet  parallel  to  each  other. 

In  n»ore  recent  tiint*s  Pundcrpoor 
has  gitined  additional  celebrity, 
biiving  been  the  scene  where  the 
asiia^ib illation  of  Gungadhur  Sha^itry 
(the  Guico war's  ambasjiador),  by  the 
hired  bravoea  of  the  Peshwa  und  his 
minister  Trinibuckjce,  was  perpctra* 
ted.  This  event,  the  direful  spring 
of  many  woes  to  Bajerow,  took  place 
OR  Ihe  Hth  of  July  J815.  The 
shaittry  at>ove  named  whs  a  Brahmin 
of  the  very  highest  caste,  of  great 
reputation  for  sanctity,  and  was  then 
accredited  as  a  foreign  ambassador 
at  the  Peshwa's  court  under  the  spe- 
cial guarantee  of  the  British  govern* 
ment.  The  mode  in  which  this  mur- 
der was  effected  during  the  solem- 
nities of  religion,  in  a  holy  city  where 
myriads  of  pilgrims  where  collected, 
and  in  the  very  precinct*  of  the  sn- 
cred  temple,  struck  the  superstilious 
minds  of  the  Hindoos  with  singular 
horror,  for  bad  as  the  Maharattas 
are,  they  have  always  detested  yssas* 
sins^  With  respect  to  the  immediate 
agent,  Trimbuckjee,  he  declared  he 
waa  so  busy  sweeping  the  temple 
that  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  but 
the  perpetriitors  were  seen  both  to 
muti  from  the  temple  and  to  return 
to  it  while  he  was  there. 

During  the  war  thut  ensued,  the 
con9e4]uences  resulting  from  this  moit 
atrocious  act  were  extremely  bene- 
ficial to  the  British  nation,  which 
stood  forth  the  aveugers  of  h  Brah- 
min ambassador,  murdered  while  per- 
forming the  duties  of  his  religion. 


This  conciliuted  the  popular  fav'our, 
even  within  the  Peshwa's  own  domi- 
nions^  and  the  impression  lasted  lonfl 
after  the  event  thsit  tirst  gave  rise  to 
it.  Two  years  after  war  tb.  when  a 
rupture  occurred  with  all  the  Mah^ 
rjitta  powers,  the  Peshwa*s  caujie 
sustained  vast  detriment  from  its 
beitig  traced  to  the  foul  murder  of 
this  Brahmin,  and  the  indifference 
shewn  at  la&t  to  the  fall  of  the 
dynasty,  originated  greatly  from  its 
beiug  considered  a  judgment  on  Ba- 
jerow for  his  participiition  in  the 
crime,  while  the  murder  of  Narrain 
Row  by  his  father  (Ragobah)  was 
still  unexpiated,  —  ( 3/oorc,  Priniept 
EiphimUmc,  ^c.) 

PiTMurAH.^A  station  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bengal,  district  of  Silhet, 
which  in  was  surveyed  for  the 
])urpose  of  a^scertaining  its  fitness  for 
being  selected  for  the  site  of  a  coii- 
valeiicent  establishment.  The  hills 
here  are  said  to  attain  an  elevation 
of  o,0()D  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
plains,  and  besides  the  temperature 
of  til e  climate,  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
an  extensive  table-land  covered  with 
the  finest  fruits,  Eurofiean  fruits 
and  flowers,  such  as  the  raspberry, 
strawberry,  apple,  and  violet,  grow 
wild,  and  the  crectioti  of  bungalows, 
for  the  benefit  of  invalids  in  this  cor- 
ner of  India,  it  being  only  twenty- 
four  hours'  journey  from  the  capital 
of  Silhet,  has  been  contenj  plated^ 

About  nine  mites  distant  north- 
cast  from  Puuduah,  among  the  lower 
ranges  of  the  Cosheah  or  Khasiya 
mountains,  and  about  600  feet  above 
the  adjacent  plain,  is  the  remarkable 
cavern  of  Boobooan,  These  hills 
arc  composed  of  sandstone,  but 
their  bases  arc  strewed  with  frag- 
ments of  other  rocks,  chiefly  granite 
and  limestone,  of  which  last  sub- 
iftance  the  bill  penetrated  by  the 
cavern  is  composed.  The  walls  and 
sidei*  of  the  interior  are  ndorncd  with 
stalactites,  crystals,  and  petrifactions, 
all  of  iimestone  origin.  The  breadth 
and  height  vary  at  differ  en  t  parts, 
from  ten  to  eighty  feet,  and  one 
branch  has  been  explored  as  far  as 
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R  mie  from  ki  tnautli,  beyond  wbich 
no  one  has  jrenetmed ;  but  it  is  oot 
supposed  to  end  here,  a  ctirreut  of 
air  from  the  opposite  side  being  Tel  I ; 
iiidicmting  thtit  the  whole  jnountatD 
pef^EMTtttecl  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
The  ioakle  of  the  cavern  b  also  much 
cat  up  by  vnrious  openings  and  fis- 
sures at  ditFereitt  altitude*,  apparent- 
ly teadii}g  to  other  branches^  and 

PtrjiOAu*— A  recent  settlement  on 
the  west  coa&t  of  the  Malay  penin- 
sula, formed  in  1810  b^'  fugitives  from 
Junk  Ceylon,  when  invaded  by  the 
Burmese*  It  is  ^tuatcd  up  the  river 
Pungah  nearly  opposite  the  northern- 
most point  of  Pulo  Fanjang,  lut, 

There  U  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  so  that  it  h  not  accessible  to 
vessels  that  draw  more  than  one  and 
a  half  fai hoajs*  From  the  ftource  of 
the  Pungah,  the  distance  overland 
to  the  river  Bandon  (abo  of  about  one 
and  a  half  fathoms  depth),  which  falU 
into  the  gulf  of  Siam,  i%  only  two 
day*'  iourney.  The  chief  is  styled 
Pia  Salaug,  or  governor  of  Junk  Cey- 
lon. In  1S£4  the  population  waa 
eati mated  at  4*000  Malays  and 
Siamese,  1,000  Chinese,  2bQ  Chria^ 
tian.^,  and  a  few  Chuliah  descendants 
of  Malabara,  Tin  is  the  grand  ex- 
port;  the  other  articles  are  biche- 
de-mar,  tortoiae-shell,  ivorv»  bird;**- 
nests^  and  rice,  cxporteti  to  Penang 
in  prows  atid  ^tnail  junks  built  here 
of  excellent  timber. 

Near  Pungah  there  is  said  to  be  a 
clrcutar  valley,  to  which  there  is  only 
one  entrance  under  a  high  rock.  High- 
water  close*  this  pfissage,  and  at  low- 
water  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  wilh 
the  rocks  and  shdveft  in  its  channel, 
render  it  impracticable,  the  only  time 
to  enter  bemg  about  half  tide.  In 
1780,  500  mttives  were  reported  to 
have  sought  refuge  in  thi^  secluded 
Talley  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Siamese,  From  Pungah  to  the  Tra- 
ang  river,  a  distance  of  seventeen 
leagues,  there  are  a  number  of  is- 
lands but  no  inhabitants,  except  the 

Orai^g  Lraut  (men  of  tlie  3ea)»  who 


well  in  boatf.  —  iAndert^t^f 

FeKaAKooa  f  PmnganurJ.^A  for* 
tiHed  town  with  a  Biiiall  district  at- 
tached, two-third«  of  which  were  ac^ 
quired  by  the  British  govern inent  ift 
179^;  Ittt,  ir  2rN.,  Ion.  7tl*  3'  E., 
forry-sevtn  miles  N.W,  from  Vellorc, 
The  pollani  of  Punganoor  is  di- 
vided into  e^;ht  aummuu,  which  coo* 
tain  sixty-nine  mauzas  or  large  vil- 
lages, and  (^7^  muisrahs  or  dependent 
hamlets.  This  estate  had  been  ten 
years  under  the  management  of  the 
collector  ;  butin  18lfiJt  was  resolved 
by  the  Madras  presidency  that  the 
sum  which  had  been  collected  during 
the  above  period  should  constitute 
the  basis  of  a  permanent  aaaessment. 
The  gross  coUettion  of  ten  years 
amounted  to  pagodas ;  the 

net  land  revenue,  after  deducting 
charges,  to^,llyt^76  pagodas.  This 
pollam  bad  been  assuuied  to  aacer- 
tain  its  value,  not  in  consequence  of 
any  misconduct  on  the  |iart  of  the 
poligar;  the  value  had  been  ascer- 
tained, the  re^»t oration  of  it  there- 
fore to  his  entire  control  became  a 
measareofstrictjustice*  Prior,how- 
ever,  to  the  carry  ing  of  this  transfer 
into  execution,  the  viUages  were 
rented  to  their  respective  Inhabitants 
for  ten  years,  w  that  for  this  length 
of  time  the  poligar  would  be  preclud- 
ed from  exacting  more  than  thesuma 
e%p rcHsed i n  th ei r  kase:;^  T h e  w aste 
lands  were  comprehended  in  theae 
lea.^es,  and  during  their  existence 
made  over  to  the  inhabitants  who 
rented  the  villages* 

In  all  the  dlslrict^i  throughout  the 
Balaghaut  Ceded  Territories,  which 
are  distinguished  as  dry-grain  dis- 
tricts, the  whole  extent  of  bnd  in 
each  village  not  cultivated  and  not  oc- 
cupied by  hills,  dense  jungles^  or 
other  obstructions,  mny  be  considered 
as  waste  capable  of  being  reclaimeil, 
and  in  such  ca^es  the  wa^te  must 
often  greatly  surpa^yis  the  quantity  of 
land  under  cultivation  during  any 
specific  year.  But  it  appears  chi* 
mericnl  under  the  acknowledged  po- 
verty of  the  cultivators,  and  their 
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pro vt nee  of  Malwa,  division  of  KiU 
checpoor,  which  in  18^0  contained 
about  2,000  inhabitants  ;  luU  24""  ]S' 
Ion.  76*'  40'  E.~(Makolm,^e.} 

Puit4NTHJ»  ^  A  pergunnah  thna 
named  in  the  province  of  Gojcrat, 
part  of  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  raja  of  Hiier,  In  A,D,  it 
contained  about  6,000  inhabitants, 
one-third  Mahomcdans  a  ad  two- 
thirds  Hindoos ;  the  land  ferenne 
50,mi6  rupees^^PwA/ic  MS.  JDocu- 

PuEEASSA. — A  town  tn  the  pro- 
vince of  Candeishj  division  of  Niin- 
derbar^  situated  on  an  elevated  bank 
of  the  Tuptee,  eighty-four  miles 
from  Sural ;  lat,  Sgl^^' N,, 
Ion.  74^  E.  This  was  formerly  b 
large  townp  but  iu  1816  was  almost  in 
ruins,  the  number  of  houses  being 
only  000,  and  very  few  of  them  occu- 
pied. The  inhabitants  were  mostly 
Brahmins,  and  the  remains  of  many 
pagodai  uttest  their  former  impor^ 
tunce^ — {SiitAeriand,  4"^,) 

PiTHKHYAL,— A  peak  of  a  ndge  of 
mountains  in  Northern  Hindostnn, 
which  separates  the  Spiti  from  the 
Sntuleje  river;  lat.  N,,  Ion, 

7S^  43^  E.,  elevation  above  the  level 
of  the  flea,  feet*— (//o%o« 

FeiiNEAH  fPurint/aJ. — A  district 
In  the  province  of  Bengal,  situated 
principally  in  the  north -eastern  quar- 
ter, but  comprehending  also  a  por- 
tion of  the  Mogul  province  of  Banar. 
On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Morung  hills  and  woods ;  on  the 
south  by  Bodi[K>or  and  Rajeshahy ; 
to  the  east  it  has  Dinagepoor ;  and  to 
the  west  Boglipoor  and  Tirhoot. 
Its  greatest  length  is  1 55  miles,  its 
greatest  breadth  ninety-eighty  and  its 
total  superBctal  contents  about  6,340 
square  miles. 

The  form  of  this  district  is  tolera- 
bly compact,  but  at  the  ^outh-east 
comer  it  stretches  out  to  a  narrow 
wing,  where  it  is  intermixed  with  Ra- 
jeshahy  and  Boglipoor.  Previous  to 
the  late  war  the  whole  northern  fron- 
tier also,  which  confuied  oti  the  Ne- 


pnulese  territories,  was  Ill-defincd,  and 

occastotied  many  disputes  between 
the  two  powers.  In  the  northern 
corner  of  the  district  towards  the 
Mflhananda  there  are  n  few  firnall 
hillocks  of  earth  j  and  at  Manihari, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  there 
is  a  conical  peak  about  100  feet  high, 
but,  generally  speaking,  Purneah  may 
be  described'  as  a  flat  country,  gra- 
dually sinking  as  it  approaches  the 
Ganges*  The  inundated  land  occu- 
pies nearly  one4ialf  of  the  whole,  and 
where  the  soil  is  good  is  tolerably 
welJ  cultivated. 

The  only  rock  that  has  been  disco- 
vered in  the  country  is  a  small  detach- 
ed hiU  at  Manihari,  where  a  calcareous 
mass  reaches  the  surface  and  is  of 
confiideruble  dimensions.  It  appears 
to  be  an  aggregate  rock  composed  of 
many  small  pebbles  or  nodules  united 
by  a  common  cement.  In  many 
places  the  stone  has  been  reduced  to 
a  white  substance  like  chalk,  usuutly 
disposed  in  large  beds,  with  galleries 
as  It  were  formcil  in  the  stone  four 
or  five  feet  wide,  and  as  manjr  high, 
perforating  the  mass  in  very  irregu- 
lar directions.  A  man  rents  the  pri- 
vilege of  digging  for  ihts  substance, 
which  is  afterwards  made  up  into 
little  balls,  and  sold  ail  over  the 
country  to  women  employed  in  apin- 
ning  cotton,  who  rub  it  on  their  fin- 
gers. It  contains  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  vegetable  matter  or  of  aui- 
mal  exuviai.  The  nearest  rock  to  it^ 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ganges,  is 
about  seven  miles  distant.  On  the 
northern  si  tie  there  h  no  other  rock 
within  the  British  territories* 

There  arc  no  mines  or  mineral 
springs^  Common  springs  are  nu- 
merousj  but  among  the  native,^  are 
not  in  request,  most  of  them  rising 
in  bogs  or  marshes,  curdled  with 
frogs  and  snake s'-spawn,  and  stinking 
aquatic  plant.^.  By  digging  wells  wa- 
ter is  usually  found  at  no  great  depth. 
In  niany  parts,  especially  in  old  man- 
go groves,  the  earth  would  seem 
strongly  impregnated  with  muriate 
of  soda,  as  the  cattle  are  fond  of 
licking  these  soils,  and  a  cuhnary  salt 
is  extracted  by  filtration  md  boiling. 
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Near  Gondoru  ibere  ii  i  falin*  earth 
utod  by  wasbermen  in  bleftchiiig  of 
lio€n,  the  chief  ingredient  of  which 
w,  probably,  carbonate  of  soda. 

Since  Major  RenrteU  composed  hii 
Bengal  atlas  great  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  rivers  of  Purtieah^  so 
that  the  maps  ore  little  applicable 
to  their  present  state,  llieir  rit»men- 
datiire  also  among  the  natives  is,  to 
the  laiit  degree,  perplexed  and  inac- 
curate, scarcely  two  persons  giving 
the  same  name  to  a  river  or  to  the 
mart  on  its  bank  a.  The  names  of 
the  principal  are  the  Cosi,  the  Maha- 
nanda,  the  Conki  or  Kankayi,  the 
Punrabhoba,  and  the  Ichatnutty,  The 
lake*  and  morasses  formed  by  the 
old  channels  of  rivers  which  have 
JosI  all  conne3(bti  tvith  the  main 
stream  ore  numerous  but  shallow. 
The  most  remnrkiihle  marsh ea  forni  a 
loti*»  chain,  patt^ing  with  some  inter- 
rupt ion  a  from  Gondwara  to  Ma  I  da, 
ftnd  seem  to  L>e  a  conger iefi  of  broken 
narrow  channels,  winding  among 
low  lands,  which  probably  have  at 
one  period  been  the  channel  of  a 
great  ri v  er-  Near  ih  c  I  arges  t  h  i  ream  s 
the  soil  of  the  inundated  lands  un- 
dergoes great  changes :  the  same 
field  is  one  year  overwhelmed  with 
aand,  and  the  next  covered  with  a 
rich  and  fertile  mud ;  but  the 
whole  the  land^  watered  by  the  Ma^ 
hiii^anda  and  its  branches  are  by  fur 
the  rrchestj  while  those  watered  by 
the  Coal,  especially  towards  the  north 
and  eaiat,  are  rather  poor  and  sandy. 
The  lands  exempted  from  inundation 
are  partly  clay,  partly  free-soil,  and 
|wrtly  sandy.  In  favourable  seasom 
the  high  lauds  of  a  mixed  good  soil 
are  very  productive  of  all  kinds  of 
grain,  especially  cruciform  plants  re- 
sembling mustard^  which  are  reared 
for  oik,  and  are  the  staple  cominodity 
of  the  district. 

In  every  part  of  Purneah  the  cold 
of  winter  is  greater  than  in  Rungpoor 
or  Dina[;epoor,  and  when  strong  wes- 
terly winds  blow  during  that  season 
for  two  or  three  succesive  days, 
hoar-fro&t  is  found  in  the  morn* 
ingii,  which  occasionally  is  50  ex- 
ireme  fts  to  injure  sonic  crops,  espe- 


cially the  pulse.  In  spring  the  hot 
winds  from  the  west  are  usually  of 
longer  duration  than  in  Dinage^>oor; 
but  towards  the  Mo  rung  frontier  they 
are  little  known.  The  prevailing 
winds  are  north  in  the  winter,  and 
south  in  the  rainy  season.  From 
March  to  June  the  vinds  incline  to 
the  weht,  and  from  August  to  Decem- 
ber easterly  winds  predominate.  The 
violent  squalls  of  the  spring  come  tm 
often  from  the  east  and  uorth-east 
as  they  do  from  the  north-west ;  the 
rainy  treason  is  of  shorter  duration 
than  further  east,  and  earthquake*^ 
but  not  violent  ones,  ^re  common* 

Purneah  having  many  sdvantitges 
of  soil  and  climate,  hm  always  been 
considered  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive in  the  province.  Rice  and  other 
grains  are  raised  in  large  quantities; 
b  u  t  [vlanis  rea  red  for  oi  I  jsk  h  o  ugh  great- 
ly inferiiir  in  aggregate  value,  arc  tlie 
g refit  objects  of  eoiiimerLe,  and  the 
source  from  whence  the  rents  are 
mostly  paid*  The  European  polatoe 
was  naturalized  in  1810^  Of  plants 
used  for  dyeing,  indigo  is  the  most 
important.    Cattle  here  arc  an  im* 

f)ortant  article  of  stock,  and  it  is  from 
lence  Bengal  a;;  .supplied  with  a  great 
proportion  of  the  carriage  bullocks  ; 
but  the  fine  cattle  that  drag  the  artil- 
lery are  not  bred  in  this  district,  al- 
though usually  termed  Purncob  bul- 
locks, being  from  further  west.  The 
Company's  cattle  are  allowed  a  certain 
quantity  of  grain  per  day,  which  they 
do  not  always  receive ;  but  when 
kept  up  and  fed  for  slaughter,  equal 
the  best  English  beef.  The  herds  of 
cattle  and  buffaloes  are  here  so  nu* 
merous  that  all  the  resources  of  the 
country  would  be  unequal  to  their 
support,  were  it  not  for  the  adjacent 
wilds  of  the  Morting,  The  nnltves 
of  Purneah  are  almost  entirely  sup- 
plied with  butter  by  the  bufliiloe  ;  and 
a  considerah!e  quantity  of  ghee,  or 
bnlfaloe's  butter  clarifJed,  rs  annually 
exported*  The  northern  part,  lK:»r- 
dering  on  the  Moruug,  is  thinly  inha* 
bitcd,  and  covered  with  immense 
woods  of  saul  and  other  timber,  which 
during  the  rains  are  floated  down  the 
riTers  to  the  building  yards  at  Calcut^ 
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in,  CoctoD  wool  ]i  Imported  from 
the  wcMt  betei  and  coco-niiU  frotiv 
tbe  PQulh.  The  quantity  of  Knglii^h 
bfo«d cloth  used  h  a  mere  trifle. 
The  district  i«,  an  tlic  whole,  well 
|>rovidt'd  wiih  water  c&rrtage;  and 
the  natives  possess  a  great  variety  of 
boatR,  adapted  to  diflerent  purpoien* 
Within  the  whole  diitrict  there  are 
reckoned  lo  he  4$^  market- pi  aces, 
but  ihe  folio wiR|i  Hre  ihe  principal 
towns :  Purneoh,  6,000  htiust?s ;  Nant- 
poor,  1,4D(};  Kutibah,  Dham- 
daba,  1^0;  and  Matanli,  l^UOO 
house** 

in  thii  diiitrjet  wild  elephants  ba?e 
been  very  desiructive,  ruining  fields 
and  Tillages  every  year,  to  the  great 
difigrace  of  the  polLcc.  In  1810  a 
rhinoceros  made  bis  appearance  in 
the  marshy  woods  of  the  south  i  hut 
fortuniitely  he  thrust  himgelf  on  the 
premises  of  an  indigo  planter,  and 
WHS  shot.  The  jackal  and  Indian  fox 
are  both  common*  The  former  is 
as!^erted  to  steal  both  money  and 
cloth;  but  for  this  cwlumny  ngntnst 
the  quadniped  the  natives  probably 
bave  good  reasons^  as  it  &erv«?s  to  ac- 
cotint  for  the  disappearancelof  many 
things.  Except  about  the  ruins  of 
Gour  tigers  and  leopards  are  not 
common.  By  both  Mahomedans  and 
Hindoos  these  animaln  nre  supposed 
to  be  the  property  of  the  Petrs,  or 
old  Mussulman  saints,  so  that  the 
pativeK  do  not  sympathize  with  Euro- 
peans in  the  sport  of  tiger-hunting, 
it  is  probable^  also»  that  where  & 
country  is  overgrown  with  wood  or 
long  gras^,  a  few  tigers  are  useful  in 
keeping  down  the  number  of  wild 
hogs  and  deer,  which  are  infinitely 
more  deitructive  to  the  farmer  ;  and 
whenever  the  country  is  cleared  they 
disappear*  Many  of  the  tigers'  heads, 
for  which  a  reward  of  ten  rupees  each 
is  paid  by  the  collector,  are  imported 
from  the  Morung  and  th«  Nepaulese 
territories. 

Every  where  to  the  north  of  Pur- 
neah  tow  n  paroquets  arc  in  immense 
numhera,  and  consume  a  great  deal 
of  grain ;  peacocks  in  the  southern 
sections  arc  also  a  preat  nuisance. 
The  hngiri  of  the  natifes  is  w  hat  Ihe 


English  in  Bengal  caU  an  ortolan; 
and  in  the  spring,  after  it  has  been 
fattened  on  the  winter  crops^  is  very 
palatiible.  The  ha^^ri  is  a  bird  of 
passtige,  and  is  only  found  in  large 
itocks  during  the  fair  weather,  and 
vaniMhes  when  the  rains  commence. 
The  peacocks,  cranes,  parotjuets,  and 
ortolkna  make  an  open  attack  on  the 
crop  during  the  day,  and  during  the 
night  the  farmer  is  harassed  watching 
his  fields  against  the  deer  und  wild 
elepbants.  The  galimde,  or  water- 
hen,  creeps  unseen  along  the  marshes, 
and  does  more  barm  than  any  of  the 
other  birds*  The  swarms  of  water- 
fowl to  be  seen  during  the  cold  sea- 
son are  altogether  astonishing.  Thia 
district  also  abounds  in  snipes,  golden 
plover,  and  the  fJorckin,  or  IcKser  bus- 
tard, ail  excellent  eating,  but  held  in 
great  contempt  by  the  natives.  By 
them  the  small  wKite  heron  (vak),  of 
which  there  is  a  great  variety  and 
number,  and  the  shags  and  water- 
crows  are  much  more  esteemedj  and 
are  prized  on  account  of  their  having 
a  fifiby  taste. 

In  1 789  Mr*  Suetonius  Grant  Heat^ 
ly,  then  collector  of  Purneah,  com- 
puted the  number  of  villages  within 
the  limits  of  the  district  at  5,800, 
from  which  he  inferred  a  population 
of  1,200,000  persons*  In  iBOl  Mr, 
W,  E.  Rees  reported  the  number  of 
villages  to  be  7,056,  and  the  estimated 
total  population  1,450,000  persons, 
Dr*  Francis  Buchanan  was  of  opinion 
that  during  the  forty  years  prior  to 
A.D,  181  Oj  the  population  of  Pur- 
neah  had  nearly  doubled,  and  hi^ 
computation,  the  result  of  a  much 
more  laborious  inv*^atigation,  exhibits 
a  total  population  of  2^QA,MQ  per- 
sons, in  the  proportion  of  fortj^*tliree 
Mahomedans  to  fifty-seven  Hindoos, 
Of  these  last  more  than  half  consider 
themselves  as  still  belonging  to  foreign 
nations,  either  from  the  west  or  south, 
although  few  have  any  tradition  con- 
cerning the  era  of  their  migration ; 
and  othtfrs  have  not  any  knowledge 
of  the  country  from  whence  they  sup- 
pose thdr  ancestors  to  have  come. 
Comprehended  in  the  above  (lopiil ac- 
tion are  various  classes  of  slaves,  of 
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which  one  ckss  eosts  from  £1.  Ifis* 
to  £2,  5sj>;  in  another  a  boy  costs 
from  £1,  8s,  to  £2.  5s, ;  and  a  girl  of 
eight  years  from  lis.  to  15s* 
They  are  allowed  to  marry,  and  their 
children  become  slaves;  but  the  fa- 
niily  are  seldom  sold  separately.  One 
class  of  slaves  arc  by  far  the  most 
comfortable  descriplion  of  labouring 
people^  and  are  seldom  sold  by  their 
owners,  although  they  possess  the 
power*  In  1810  the  houses  of  bad 
fame  were  470*  At  Jellalghur,  ten 
miles  from  the  town  of  Purneah,  there 
is  n  brick  fort,  buih  by  the  nabob  Syef 
Khan  J  of  about  300  tect  square,  hav- 
ing circular  bastions  at  each  angle, 
Qud  a  parapet  wall  pierced  with  loop- 
holes for  musketry;  but  the  most 
remarkable  aatrc^uity  is  a  hue  of  for- 
tification extending  through  the  north- 
v^est  part  of  the  district,  for  about 
twenty  mileSf  and  named  MajnrniCata, 
In  Purneah  the  nature  of  the  far  jus 
is  very  much  affected  by  the  rank  of 
the  tenants*  All  the  high  and  pure 
tribes,  such  m  Brahmins,  Rajpoots, 
Kay  as  th  as,  Rajpoots,  Pa  tans,  and 
Mogiils,  have  a  riglit  to  occupy  what* 
ever  laud  they  require  for  tneir  gur* 
dens  and  houfies  free  of  rent,  and  the 
same  indulgence  is  granted  to  men  of 
both  religions  who  pretend  that  they 
are  dedicated  to  worship ;  such  as 
Bairaggees,  Sany assies,  Vishnuvies, 
and  Fukccrs,  Although  the  Maho* 
mcdans  are  in  proportion  fewer  than 
in  Dinagcpoor,  they  have  more  in- 
fluence, much  more  of  the  land  being 
in  their  possession,  the  manners  of 
the  capital  town  are  entirely  M ah ome- 
dan,  and  the  faith  a|ipareutly  gaining 
ground.  Estcept  artists,  all  the  other 
Mahomedans  call  themselves  Sheik  ^ 
as  deriving  their  origin  from  Arabia, 
but  a  great  majority  are  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  neighbouring 
Hindoo  nciisantry.  In  IblO  there 
iwere  twelve  families  of  native  Chris- 
tians, who  arc  called  PortngueBc,  and 
who  are  chiefly  employed  as  writers, 
A  Protestant  missionary  tlien  resided 
in  the  south-east  corner  of  this  dis- 
trict, but  no  intelligence  had  been  re- 
ceived regarding  the  number  of  his 
couverts. 


In  this  district  it  is  remarkable  that 
Bcieace  is  almost  confined  to  two  of 
its  corners ;  the  old  territory  called 
Gour,  and  a  small  portion  situated  to 
the  west  of  the  Cosi,  Towards  the 
west  metaphysics  are  much  studied, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  been  first 
disclosed  by  Gautama  at  Chittraban, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  some^ 
where  near  to  Buxar,  The  Srr  Bliag* 
rat  is  much  studied  by  the  sect  of 
Vishnu  ;  the  agam  or  doctrine  of  the 
Tantras  is  also  taught  by  severnl 
learned  men  in  the  north  and  east  oF 
the  district. 

In  Purneah  there  ii  a  great  diver- 
sity of  eras ;  the  eastern  parts  fol- 
lowing that  of  Caniroop ;  hut  in  the 
western  portion,  which  formed  part 
of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Mithiln, 
the  year  is  lunar,  and  commences  on 
the  first  day  of  the  full  moon  in 
Assar.  They  have  also  an  era  named 
after  Lnkshman,  king  of  Gour,  of 
which  the  70oth  j-ear  corresponds 
with  3810.  In  civil  affairs  the  solar 
year  is  used,  and  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  revenue  is  collected  ac- 
cording to  the  era  of  Bengal ;  but  in 
the  section  that  belonged  to  son  bah 
Balmr  the  instalment!*  are  regulated 
by  the  fussily  year,  instituted  for  the 
purpose  by  the  sovereigns  of  Delhi. 
None  of  the  pundits  have  sufficient 
knowledge  to  construct  an  almanac, 
nor  do  atiy  of  them  possess  instru- 
ments for  celestial  observations^  In 
learning  to  write,  the  Bengalese  com- 
mence with  making  letters  in  the 
sand,  after  which  they  write  on  pal- 
mira  leaves  with  ink  made  of  charcoal, 
which  rubs  out ;  subsequently  with 
ink  made  of  lamp  black,  on  plantaiti 
leaves,  and  conclude  with  the  same 
ink  on  paper. 

In  this  district  the  principal  object 
of  ail  native  expenditure  l>eing  to 
maintain  as  many  dependents  as  pos- 
sible, the  relative  expenses  of  diffe- 
rent families  bear  a  much  closer  pro- 
portion to  the  respective  number  of 
persons  each  contains' than  a  similar 
predicament  in  Europe  would  indi- 
cate. The  main  contingent  expenses 
are  the  building  of  new  houses,  mar- 
riagesj  funerals,  pilgriniygeSj  purifi- 
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cations,  and  otber  rnddental  cere- 
moniei,  one  oF  which  occurs  nlmost 
Bununlly.  Such  continijencies  full 
henviesi  on  the  Hindoos,  especially 
those  of  high  rapk,  and  these  advert- 
ing to  the  probability  of  havmg  to 
provide  for  them,  regulate  their  ex* 
penditure  with  the  utmost  parsiaiony* 
On  the  contrary,  the  Muhomednns  of 
raiik  are  an  expensive  ahewy  people, 
and  still  lead  the  fashions  at  the  ca- 
pital of  the  ditstriot,  wherea**  the 
Hindoos  generally  live  retiredly,  and 
are  in  private  uncommonly  slovenly* 

The  principiil  trader?*,  be^ide^  the 
Company'*!  servants,  are  the  Goldiir 
merchants,  who  kee[i  storea  ;  the 
Gosain  or  Sanyassi  merchants,  >fho 
are  very  numerous  and  export  almost 
the  whole  of  the  silk  cloth,  and  also 
deal  largely  in  money,  jewels,  prain, 
cotton^  and  other  articles,  Konie 
people  make  a  subsistence  hy  baying 
cactle  for  exportation;  and  notwith- 
standing its  oppi-obriouii  nature}  many 
of  these  are  ^rahmlnii.  There  are 
many  bankers,  especially  at  the  ca- 
pital»  where  the  ShroifFs  exchange 
fold  for  silver,  and  the  Fotdars  silver 
and  cowries.  These  people,  how- 
ever, are  daily  loising  ground,  on 
account  of  the  plenty  of  sliver  and 
the  introduction  of  bank  note*:-  In 
a  country  exceedingly  poor,  a  gold 
coinage  is  highly  distressing  to  the 
lower  clashes,  even  a  rupee  in  Bengal 
h  a  large  sum,  for*  being  a  plough- 
man's wages  for  two  months,  it  may 
be  considered  of  as  much  iinporiance 
in  the  circulation  of  the  conn  try  as 
three  or  four  ponndn  in  Eugland*  In 
the  present  circulation  of  the  country 
qi tarter  rupees  are  the  largest  pieces 
required  (or  provincial  circntation« 
In  1810  the  ffold  in  thii  di^itrict  had 
fortunately  disappeared. 

A  mart  of  rank  here  marry in|j  a 
low  girl  pays  little  of  the  marriage 
expenae;  but  many  rich  men  of  low 
caste  ruin  themselves  in  procuring 
women  of  high  rank  for  their  chil- 
dren, A  man  of  high  rank  h  often 
hired  when  toothless,  and  even  when 
in  a  dying  sttate^  to  rrarry  a  low  child, 
which  is  afterwards  left  a  widow^  in- 
capable of  marriage,  in  order  to  raii^e 
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ber  father^a  family^  and  render  Her 

brothers  more  easily  marriageahle* 
In  common  practice  many  Brahmina 
marry  more  wives  than  one ;  but 
these  are  mostly  men  of  high  nnk, 
who  are  hired  to  marry  low-boni 
women,  of  whom  their  fathers  take 
chrtrge;  few,  however,  keep  two  wives 
in  one  house,  jn  Mithila  all  mar* 
riages  are  made  in  the  month  of 
Ashar,  while  in  Benj^al,  Phalgun  is 
the  u?*ual  time  selected  for  peHbrm- 
ing  the  ceremony.  Except  those  of 
Brahmins,  Rajpoots,  Viiisya?*,  Bhaut^, 
Kayastha*?,  and  some  of  the  Banyana^ 
all  widows  of  pure  Hindoos  can  live 
with  men  ai  snmodhs  or  concuhine^, 
and  atnong  all  triben  of  Mithila  that 
admit  of  concubines,  when  an  elder 
brother  dies,  his  youniier  takes  hia 
widow  m  concubine.  Children  botn 
of  women  kept  privately,  are  calEcd 
Krishna  Packhsha^  or  children  of  the 
wane  of  the  moon^  darkncifs  being 
considered  favourable  to  intrigue. 

Among  the  Hajpools  arc  a  few  of 
the  Suryasect,  who  worship  the  sun, 
many  of  whom,  for  three  months  of 
the  year,  abstain  from  eating  while 
the  sun  is  a1»ove  the  horizon,  which 
is  considered  as  a  compliu^ent  to  that 
luminary ;  and  some  who  are  ex- 
treJiiely  devout,  for  the  same  reason, 
during  that  quarter  of  the  year  do 
not  sit  down  all  Sunday. 

The  his/her  ranks  of  this  district 
certainly  have  an  aversion  to  Euro* 
pcan!i,  whom  they  never  wish  to  sec, 
but  in  nmny  cases  this  probably  ori- 
ginates from  the  dread  they  feel  of 
having  their  oppressive  conduct  tci 
their  tenantry  and  poor  neigh boura 
exposed.  They,  however,  plead  for 
their  excuse  the  diflerence  of  man* 
ners,  such  as  the  eating  of  beef  and 
pork,  and  the  M'hole  conduct  of  Eu- 
ropean women,  which  they  consider 
a^  totally  destitute  of  decency,  which 
it  certainly  is,  according  to  their  no- 
tions of  female  propriety- 

The  worship  of  Satya  Nnrrain 
among  the  Hindoos,  and  of  Satya 
Peer  among  the  Mnhomedans,  is  very 
prevalent.  Although  these  words 
imply  the  **  true  God/*  the  worship 
wcBUs  neither  sect  from  its  absnr-r 
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iliticiip  each  contbuing  to  ftjUow  iu 
old  my  stem  of  muTtiinery ;  indeed  this 
object  of  devotion  is  chosen  anij  in 
cascH  of  little  importance,  because 
this  deity  h  nupppacd  to  be  very 
good  naiured,  and  to  concede  trifles 
wUh  much  alacrity. 

It  ii  remarkable  that  m  ihh  dis* 
trict  a  large  proportion  of  the  Hin- 
doos allege  themselves  to  be  of  fo- 
reign e« ruction,  especially  in  Mithila 
and  GoLir.  It  is  also  remarkable  that 
there  ia  scarcely  a  great  native  tribe 
of  tho«e  who  cuUtvate  the  land,  and 
uho  in  India  usually  constitute 
three- fourthii  of  the  popidation. 
These  tribes  of  cultivators,  such  as 
the  Coocb  of  Camroop,  and  the  dif- 
ferent kindij  of  Wocul  of  Karnatap 
may,  in  pen  ere  J  ^  be  considered  ns  the 
original  m  habit  ants  of  the  country  j 
but  in  the  twcj  above-mentioned  por- 
tions of  this  district,  the  greater  part 
of  the  cultivators  appear  to  nave 
been  eradicated.  In  the  many  parts 
of  Bengal  the  greater  part  of  the  cuU 
tivators  would  seem  to  have  em- 
braced the  Mahomed  an  faith^  but  in 
the  western  tracts  of  Purneah  this 
haa  not  happened,  yet  even  there  a 
small  proportion  of  the  cultivators 
consist  of  any  tribe  that  can  be  con- 
sidered a«  aboriginaL 

During  the  Mof;u]  domination  this 
waa  a  frontier  mihtary  province,  un- 
der the  rule  of  a  foujdar,  subordinate 
to  the  soubahdar  or  viceroy ;  but 
exercising  a  high  Jurisdiction,  both 
civil  and  miJitary.  Syef  Khan  is  the 
most  famous  of  these  provinciai 
rulers,  and  governed  until  his  death 
in  the  Bengal  year  1159,  under  the 
tucceasive  viceroyalties  of  Jaffier, 
Shuja,  and  Aliverdi  Khan.  In  ]i:i9 
Bengal  style,  he  extended  the  limits 
of  tlie  province  beyond  the  Cosa,  and 
in  A.D,  1738,  added  a  considerable 
portion  of  productive  territory  on  the 
side  of  the  Morung.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Soulet  Jung,  on  whose 
death  the  foujdary  was  usurped  by 
Shoukct  Jung,  otherwise  named 
Khadim  AU  Khan,  but  this  rebellion 
was  easily  quashed,  and  terminated 
in  the  death  of  the  pretender.  When 
Lord  Clivc  acquired  th€  Dewanny,  in 


the  foujdary  of  Pnrneah  wai 
occupied  by  Kaja  Suckit  Hay,  the 
sixteenth  fonjdar ;  the  seventeenth 
was  Razi  ud  Deen,  the  eighteenth 
Mahomed  Ail  Khan,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  English  magistrate  Mr. 
DucareL 

Before  and  since  the  acquiidtion  of 
this  territory,  the  most  prevalent 
crime  within  its  limits  has  been  that 
of  gang  robbery,  frequently  attended 
with  murder;  but  in  1§14,  the  su- 
perintendent of  police  was  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  these  atrocities  had 
experienced  a  great  reduction.  Much 
good  has  resulted  from  establishing 
a  chain  of  police  stations  along  the 
frontier,  the  officers  of  which  were 
instrncted  to  pursue  offenders  into 
the  adjacent  province  of  Morung,  be- 
longing to  the  fiorklias  of  NepauK 
In  1815  the  continued  unheal thines^ 
of  the  towns  of  Pnrneah  and  Dinage- 
poor  left  little  doubt  that  the  neces- 
sity of  removing  the  eivil  authorities 
to  more  healthy  stations  would  ul- 
timately be  considered  unavoidable; 
and  it  appeared  dcHirable  that  the 
measure  should  be  effected  before  the 
eonstruetion  of  new  gaols,  or  the  re- 
pairs of  the  public  build inga  com- 
menced. AU  expenditure  for  these 
objects  was  in  consequence  su ^end- 
ed, and  the  governnjent  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  most  accurate  informa- 
tion of  the  causes  of  the  insalubrity 
that  prevailed  to  so  dreadfn!  an  ex- 
tent in  these  towns,  with  the  view  of 
forming  a  tinal  decision  oti  Ibis  im- 
portant question.  Prior  to  the  above 
date  the  acting  magistrate  had  re- 
commended the  removal  of  the  head 
station  to  Jelalghur,  which  he  de- 
scribed as  elevated,  opcn^  and  at  a 
distance  from  jungle,  while  the  walls 
of  the  o!d  fortress  might  be  turned  to 
account  in  the  construction  of  a  safe 
and  commodious  gtiol.^F.Buchatmnf 
X  Grant,  C^irhrook,  nornhiif,  Rces^ 

Pi;aN£AH, —  A  town  in  the  province 
of  Bengal,  the  capital  of  the  preced- 
ing district ;  lat.  ?5''  45'  N*,  Ion. 
23'  E.>  125  miles  N,W.  by  N.froia 
Moo rsh edabad ,  This  town,  which  oc- 
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etipie^  n  ffpace  of  nine  square  miles, 
equal  to  more  lhan  the  half  of  Lon- 
don^ con  tains  only  40,000  mhabitsntis 
s<-attcred  over  this  great  ejclentj  and 
mij^ht  rather  he  described  as  an  as- 
•eoiMage  of  villages  than  a  single; 
town.  Withm  these  limiu  there  were, 
in  ]8)  Q,  one  Hundred  d we! ling  houses* 
and  seventy  filiops,  built  entirely  or 
in  part  of  brick,  and  gOO  that  were 
roofed  with  liies,  besides  which  ihere 
were  ten  private  places  of  worship  ft*r 
Muhoraedans,  nod  five  for  Hindoos, 
Aa  Trequentlj  happen*!  in  Jndhij  lUis 
Alaiion  had  so  deteriorated  for  many 
years  in  wihjbrity,  without  any  per- 
eepiihle  cause  for  the  alteration,  thut 
in  1S15  the  Bengal  government  con^ 
tidered  a  removal  of  the  civil  autho* 
rilie^  to  some  oth^-r  station  unavoid- 

PoftRUAH  (or  Peru^aJ. — A  town, 
or  rather  the  mini  of  onejn  the  pro- 
vince of  Ben|.^alj  drstriet  of  Dinnge- 
poor,  twelve  mites  north  from  the 
mins  of  Gour;  Ut,B^°  W  N,,  Jon* 
$H°  ]4'  E.  rn  A.D.  1353  this  was  a 
royal  residence,  the  capital  of  Ilyaj, 
the  second  independent  aove reign  of 
Bengal  at  which  time  it  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  emperor  Feroze. 
Diiritig  tlie  reign  of  Raja  Cansa^  the 
Hindoo  monarch  of  Bengal,  who  died 
in  J 39^,  the  city  of  Purrtiah  was 
much  extended,  and  the  Brahniinicnl 
religion  flourished.  His  son,  who 
became  a  convert  to  the  Mubomedan 
faith,  removed  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment back  to  Gour  again.  Some  of 
the  riitUH  of  this  city  ttill  remain,  par- 
ticularly the  Adeeoa  tnosque,  and  the 
pavement  of  a  very  long  street ;  the 
first,  the  most  remarkable  Mahome- 
dan  monument  to  be  found  in  the 
lower  provinces. 

In  all  this  vicinity  there  are  very 
eittensive  ruins  of  mosquea  and  other 
religious  buildings,  Purruab  having 
long  been  the  focus  of  the  Mahome- 
dan  faiib  in  tltis  quarter  of  India.  By 
far  the  most  conspicuou!?  places  of 
worship  are  the  monuments  of  Muck- 
doom,  Shnh  Jelal,  and  Kotnb  Shah, 
who  were  the  two  most  distinguished 
religious  persons  during  the  early 


port  of  the  kingly  govemnjent  in 
B  c  nga  I .  N  u  m  e  rou  s  pi  tgr ints  repair  to 
these  monuments  at  all  seasonE  of 
the  yetir,  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
province,  Both  places  nave  endow- 
ments which  are  expended  in  keeping 
the  buildings  in  repair,  in  the  siippori 
of  mendicant  vjigrauts,  and  of  a  nu- 
merous establishment.  These  ilhis- 
trio  us  personages  are  said  b>  the  in- 
habitants to  have  been  kings  of  the 
pluce,  as  it  was  only  according  to 
their  pleasure  that  the  temporal  kings 
could  reign.  Peruya  is  said  to  be 
a  corrupted  vulgar  name,  the  pro- 
per appellation  of  the  city  being 
said  to  be  Pnndnya  or  Panduviya, 
from  Parnlu  tlie  father  of  Judliester, 
who,  according  to  legend,  wa^i  sove- 
reign of  India  5,000  years  agOi. 

On  the  establishaienl  of  the  Maho- 
med an  sovereignty  in  Bengal,  inde- 
pendent of  that  of  Delhi,  the  seat  of 
government  was  transferred  from 
Gour  to  Purruah,  cm  which  event 
Gour  apfiearb  to  have  been  plundered 
of  every  monument  of  former  gran- 
deur that  couM  be  removed^  on  which 
account^  on  the  buildings  that  still 
remain,  there  are  very  few  traces  of 
Hindoo  sculpture.  Purruah  in  its 
turn  was  deserted,  and  the  ^eat  of 
government  seisms  to  have  been  re- 
placed at  Gour  by  Nu^Kcr  Khan,  who 
had  a  long  rtlpi  of  Iwenly-seven 
years*  MoJ^t  of  the  present  ruins, 
however^  are  attributed  to  Hossein 
Shah,  the  most  powerful  of  the  mo- 
narch s  of  BengaL  —  (F,  Buehanan^ 
Stewart t  Renfteiit  FullaHon^  ^c.) 

PuRROAK  f  Peruya  J. — A  town  in 
the  province  of  Bengal,  district  of 
Burdwan,  thirty-one  miles  E.S.E, 
from  the  town  of  Burdwan,  and 
thirty-nine  N.  by  E.  from  Calcutta. 
Here,  among  other  Mussulman  an- 
tiquities, Ih  a  mosque  built  of  dark 
stone,  the  roof  of  which  is  supported 
by  a  treble  range  of  pointed  arches, 
giving  the  interior  the  appearance  of 
a  gothic  aisle.  Near  the  mosque  is  a 
Jofty  round  tower,  which  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  country,  but  for 
which,  no  other  obvious  use  can  be 
assijrned. — {Fuiiarton^  ^t*) 
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Ptjftsoo  for  PhertftJ^^A  village 
in  the  province  of  Agra,  principality 
of  Ohurtpoor,  twenty-two  miles  S*W. 
frofii  tha  city  of  Bhiirtpoor;  iyt,  27* 
Inn.  77*o'E.  This  pl(»ce  MantI* 
on  the  side  of  a  Etrndi  hilJ  nf  sund- 
Ktone,  below  which  winiK  what  in 
the  ramy  fien<ion  is  a  conHiderable 
fttreom,  but  dt  other  times  a  dry  e^- 

Kanse  of  sand  It  contains  a  fortified 
ou*e  belonjfing  to  the  Bhartpoor 
raja*  The  neighbourhood  produces 
pbntiful  crops  of  good  wheat,  yet  the 
8oi]  h  mere  sand,  but  under  the  hot 
Bun  of  Hindostan  even  aiind  becomes 
fertile  by  irrigacion,  and  the  inhabU 
taiits  are  so  sensible  of  tlie  impor- 
tance of  water,  that  they  are  seen 
raising  it  from  the  wells,  nml  convey- 
in^t  it  in  smnll  condiiiu  to  liie  Belda, 
even  after  rain  has  cjuiie  recently 
fallen. 

pL-arvAL  for  Gtmny  Pttrt^al). — 
A  small  town  situated  within  the  Bri* 
ti?ih  poii* fissions  in  the  province  of 
Oriftmt  but  belon|Ting  lo  the  Nii?am, 
near  the  river  Krishna,  on  the  high 
road  from  Ma?iulipatam  to  Hydera- 
bad, and  eight  mile:*  S«W.  from  Con- 
dapilly.  Diamond  mincii  were  for- 
merly worked  here,  and  many  small 
gema  of  inferior  water  are  Mill  pro- 
eurable ;  but  on  all  above  fifteen  ca- 
rats, the  Xiiam  claiois  seventy- five 
per  cent, 

FuTELLAM, — A  large  and  tommcr- 
eial  village  in  the  island  of  Ceylon^ 
S€venty-fonr  mile^i  north  from  Co- 
in mboj  kt.  T  57'  N„  bn.  I^""  42' E, 
The  surrounding  country  being  flat 
and  loWf  is  period icalty  imrndated  by 
the  sea  to  a  considerable  distance  in- 
land ;  which  local  advantage  faeili- 
tnling  the  formation  of  suit  ponds,* 
and  the  beat  of  the  mn  their  ev^ipo- 
ration,  much  salt  is  here  manufac- 
tured b)'  that  lazy  process. 

PuTTAaEc*  —  A  town  and  square 
fort  in  the  province  of  Malwa^  divi- 
sion of  Gunge  Biissouda,  fifiecn  miles 
from  Riitghun  In  18iti  it  belonged 
to  Sindia. 

PuTTiFFAMftoo.  —  A  considerable 


villa^^e  in  the  Kc^rthcrn  Circars,  db- 
iHct  of  Guntoor,  about  eleven  miles 
S.W,  from  the  toi*  n  of  Guntoor* 
There  ore  two  »tnall  pagodas  here 
with  pyramidical  tops  in  rather  an 
antique  style  of  architecture  ;  and  at 
each  eiitremity  of  the  viiUige  tlicre  is 
a  line  reservoir.— (Fu//ar/o??,  ^c.) 

PuTTcNWARA,— A  district  in  the 
province  of  Gujerat,  of  which  it  oe- 
tufjies  the  north-west  confer,  and 
which  has,  m  yet,  been  very  imper- 
fectly explored;  its  limits  are,  con- 
scttucntly,  especially  to  the  north, 
very  imperfetily  explored.  To  the 
\^est  it  h  bounded  by  the  Runn.  The 
principal  streams  are  the  B»nns  and 
Serenwati. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  district  imme- 
diately at  t  Hi  bed  to  the  town  of  Put- 
tun  belonged  to  Kumaul  ud  Deen, 
the  fnther  of  the  present  nabob  of 
Rahdunpoor;  but  he  was  then  com- 
pelled by  Damajee  Guicowar  to  abau'* 
don  all  pretentions  to  Put  tun  and  ita 
nine  iadependent  pergunnahs.  The 
conntry  h  >tUI  but  thinly  peopled^ 
and  much  exposed  to  the  ravages  of 
predatory  tribes  hut  It  contauiH  Nthr- 
walla,  or  Puttun,  the  ancient  metro- 
polis of  Gujerat;  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment haviag  been  subsequently  trans- 
ferred by  the  Mahomcdiin  sidtans  to 
Ahmedabad.  The  appellation  Nehr- 
wdia  is  written  Anhulvada,  and  Mg- 
niBcs  the  field  of  Anhul;  in  modern 
times  it  i^i  known  to  the  natives  by  the 
name  of  Puttun  or  the  city.  This 
town  is  siituated  on  the  sou  lb  side  of 
the  Sereswati  river^  which  here  in  the 
dry  season  rolis  a  lt^eble  stream^  nhout 
sixtv-five  miles  N.  bv  K  from  Ahme- 
dabid;  lat.  33"  4!:^'  N.,  lort.  7^  E. 

Pe  T  T  A  \  so  M  K  A  u  T  a  f  Fata  na  toma 
nathaJ.^A  town  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Gujerat  pen  insula, 
twenty- nine  miles  N,W.  from  Diii- 
head  hit.  20°  53'  N.,  Ion.  70^  Sa^  E. 
In  1808  it  belonged  to  Ahmed  Khan, 
the  Mahomedan  nabob  of  Jiinaghun 
By  Abui  Fazcl,  in  A.B.  it  is 

described  ^as  follows  :  **  This  is  a 
large  town  on  the  sco-.sliore  with  a 
stone  fort  in  a  plain.    The  city  iii  a 
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place  nf  [jreftt  reNgirtm  resort."  permission  to  perform  their  devotiona 
Wlien  that  ftulhof  eomp<^sed  the  at  this  favorite  shrine. 
Aye<?n  Acberrv,  the  surrounding  Not  only  the  spot  oil  which  Som- 
cm^ntrv  whs  tiamcJ  Sorcth»  tilthoir^h  nauth  atnnds,  \mt  nho  it«  Ticinitv,  ii 
At  present  more  ^i*tieriilly  knnwn  by  eelcbrated  in  the  tfiles  of  Hindoo  my- 
thai  of  Cattvwrtf,  und  i«  cclehratecl  in  tholopy.  On  the  adjacent  plains,  the 
the  sncred  books  of  live  Hindoos  as  renowned  conflicl  of  the  Jatioos  waa 
contninin^  these  inestimable  bless-  fouc  ht,  five  thou  sand  )  ears  iigo,w  here- 
rn^sj  1st.  the  river  Goomlj;  gd,  in  si itty  millions  of  combatants  were 
beaiitiful  women  i  3d.  gootJ  horses;  en^nged,  and  all  slain  except  about  a 
4th.  Somnauth  ;  afh.  Dwnrnca.  The  dozen.  One  mile  from  the  lemple^flt 
modern  town  atAnds  iit  the  junction  a  place  called  Bhalka,  the  Hintloo 
of  three  river!?^  the  Hurnn,  the  Ka-  pilj;Trim  h  sbeivn  a  sollrary  peepul 
pula,  and  the  Sereswati.  It  is  men-  tree,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Seres- 
lioncd  by  Marco  Polo  about  A.D.  wali»  which  be  is  assured  Rrow5  on 
12fl5,  and  by  Sidi  Ali  in  li>n*,  the  exact  spot  w  lie  re  the  deity  Krish- 
Somoauth  (Soma  natbn,  the  lord  na  received  the  mortal  wound  from 
of  the  moon)  is  one  of  the  twelve  an  arrow  that  termrnated  his  incar- 
images  of  Siva,  which  are  said  to  nation.  In  18I6\  through  the  inter- 
have  descended  from  heaven  to  earth  *  po-^ition  of  the  Bombay  presidency 
und  the  preat  fame  and  riches  of  jts  with  the  Junagbur  state^  arranpe- 
temple  nttractetl  the  cupidity*  while  ments  were  eflft^cted  tending  to  secure 
it  stimulated  the  biafotry  of  Sultan  a  greater  freedom  of  pili^rimage  to 
M Jib  mood  of  Ghi^ni,  Accord injj  to  Somnnuth.  It  bad  lonir  been  an  ob- 
Mahomodan  authors  the  holy  linage  ject  of  lively  interest  with  the  Gtneo* 
was  destroyed  ;  but  tbh  fact  i**  de-  wur  slate,  and  anxiously  desired  by 
nied  by  the  Hindoos,  who  assert^  that  all  classes  of  Hrndoos,  to  relieve  this 
the  ^od  retired  into  the  ocean.  The  sacred  and  celebrated  shrine  from 
tempt e,  aUhouijh  on  this  occasion  the  insults  of  the  Miiliomedana,  who 
despoiled  of  its  enormous  treasiireJ,  not  only  preposterously  oh  tit  rue  ted 
Boon  recovered  wealth  stifHcient  to  thtrirworabip.but  entered  tbt5  recesses 
tnake  it  an  ohject  of  attack  Maho*  of  their  temples  without  the  smnllent 
medan  potentates.  Sultan  M'lhmood  respect  for  their  pfejudircf^. — (Mai^ 
Bepra,  who  obtntneil  pOH«e?ision  of  co/rn^  Fitbiic  AfS,  Document ^*c.) 
the  Gujeral  throne  in  877  of  the  Pycrti:.— A  town  in  the  province 
Hijera,  marched  ajrairiJit  Somnatitb,  of  Malabar,  fourteen  miles  N.E,  from 
razed  the  temple  to  the  ground,  and  Tellicherry ;  lat,  ]  T  N.,  Ion.  Ja* 
built  a  mosqne  on  the  spot  where  it  39^ 
Btood.  Since  thnt  period  terri- 
tory of.Sureth  hns  remainc  I  'inder          __  _              ^   , 

a  Mabomedan  frovernmenf,  but  the 

persevering  piety  of  the  liindoos  has  ^ 

overcome  the  reii|rlous  pbrenzy  of  ^* 

their  rulers.    The  mos<|ue  has  f^one  Quedah  (Keddah), — A  principa- 

to  Tixivis,  and  Ahila  Bhye,  the  widow  lity  in  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  «itii- 

of  a  prince  of  the  Holcar  family,  has  nted  on  the  west  coast,  between  the 

erected  a  new  temple  on  the  esact  fifth  and  eighth  decrees  of  north  lati- 

sife  of  that  which  had  been  demo-  tnde,  and  imined*ately  opposite  to 

Ushed.    A  f^ymbol  of  Siva  has  been  Prince  of  Wales'  island.    Seen  from 

pheed   therein,  deemed   peculiarlv  the  latter,  the  Quedah  const  presents 

propitious  to  those  that  de^^ire  off-  a  considerable  plain,  c  ivered  with 

spring,  and   Somnauth,  although  it  close  wond.  through  which  winds  a 

has  lost  its  splendour,  retains  itsi  re-  river  navigable  for  smiill  craft  to  the 

putatiou,  and  is  visited  by  piltirims  base  of  the  hich  mountains,  fmm  be- 

from  every  quarter,  who  pay  a  trifljnj;  bind  which,  as  viewed  from  George 

doty  to  the  Musstilman  nabob,  for  Town,  the  sun  rises. 


QUEDAH. 


This  territory  ejitenda  along  the 
coast  nbout  150  itule<^,  commencing 
from  the  river  Traang,  which  h 
northern  boumhiry,  and  tn  from 
I  wen  I J  to  tiiirty-five  miles  in  breadth  j 
but  the  cultLvuted  land  no  svherc  esi- 
cccds  twenty  miles  from  the  shore. 
From  Tmai]^  ti*  Purl  is,  the  sea- 
posist  is  ^heltereil  by  many  islands 
for  a  diiitmice  of  tweniy-four  leagues, 
low,  and  covered  with  forest.  The 
water  is  remarkably  Khallaw,  shJjis 
teing  oblifjcd  tu  anchor  ut  a  great 
ills tn nee  from  the  shore.  Along 
this  tract  eleven  rivers  cmjity  them- 
selves into  the  sea»  but  navigabJe  for 
treats  only.  The  month  uf  the  Que- 
2ah  river  i^  in  tat,  G°  6'  N.  At  spring 
tides  there  h  fiufficient  water  to  ad- 
mit n  vessel  of  300  tons,  over  the 
mud  flat  at  its  mouth  ;  but  there  arc 
itakes  nearly  across^  tea  vine  only  a 
snmIL  opening  for  junks  and  prows* 
Bunder  Pnkan  Qnulla,  the  lirst  town 
in  ascending,  contains  about  1,000 
houses  on  both  sidesi  of  the  river, 
wliich  further  up  diverges  into  many 
chanueisp 

Prior  to  the  Siamese  invasion, 
Qncdah  wasi  populous  and  divided 
into  128  mukims  or  pariE^hes,  for  they 
iDU5t  all  contain  at  iea^l  one  mosque, 
and  fort^ -four  persons  versed  in  ita 
ceremonials.  The  name  of  its  me^ 
tropolis  formerly  was  Liodong  Am- 
bulan,  which  being  translated  signifies 
**  shaded  from  the  moon"  ;  after- 
wards it  received  the  nfime  of  Quedah 
(pronounced  Keddah)  which  means, 
an  enclosure  for  taking  elepbant^i,. 
By  the  Siamese  it  is  named  Cherei. 
Until  the  di^sasteriS  which  it  expe- 
rienced in  1821,  Quedah  exported 
large  quantitiea  of  riee  to  Penang; 
also  cattle,  fish,  poultry,  and  fruity 
latterly  these  hiive  been  reduced  to 
one-tenth.  Formerly  a  junk  came 
annually  from  China  and  purtrhased 
biche-de-mar,  bird's-nests,  shark-Bns, 
tin,  rice,  rattans,  dammer,  tortoise- 
shell,  deer  skins,  sinewji,  bullock  and 
buflaloc  hides  various  other 

commodities. 

In  the  Quedah  forests  are  black 
^nd  spotted  elephants,  rhinoceroses, 
5  leopards,  tiger-cats,  wild  cattle, 


an  animal  like  the  elk  deer,  fuanai, 
porcupines,  and  many  varieticH  of  the 
ape  and  monkey  tribes,  with  and 
without  tail»;  the  mo^t  remarkable 
bird  is  the  Ai-gus  pheasant.  Durtible 
timber  for  houiie  and  ship  building, 
bamboos,  Malay  fruits,  such  as  the 
mango^teen,  ramboFiteeit,&c.  abound, 
and  the  climate  permits  the  cuhjva* 
tion  of  every  trupieal  fruit,  flower, 
and  vegctabfew  Tin  and  gold  are 
found  m  sufficient  quauiitics  to  re- 
ward rcficareli.  The  fir  at  is  brought 
from  the  interior  b;^  water  to  Quedah, 
where  it  is  cast  into  ftlabs  of  from 
fifty  to  eighty  pounds,  and  also  into 
smaller  pieces  of  fanciful  shapes, 
such  as  cotka,  hens,  dogs,  tea-kettles, 
of  various  weights.  The  best 
Mid  ay  is  spoke  antl  written  in  this 
petty  state,  the  inhabitants  beitig 
particularly  attentive  to  the  pu- 
rity of  their  laaguage,  and  careful  in 
excluding  foreign  and  exotic  words, 

Quedah  is  inhabited  by  Malays  of 
the  Mahomedan  religion,  and  govern- 
ed by  hereditary  chiefs,  who  assume 
the  title  of  sultan  ;  but  wherever  the 
government  of  Siam  is  in  vigour  they 

Eay  homage  to  its  king  (the  Poa  of 
>warawnddi),  by  sending  annually 
one  dower  of  gi^Id  and  another  of 
silver.  The  first  settlers  are  said  to 
have  come  from  Malacca,  and  ihe 
town  of  Quedah  in  )GJ4  was  destroy- 
ed by  the  Portugneae,  The  grand- 
father of  the  reigning  monarch  in 
18^3,  was  Sultan  Mahomed  Jewa 
Shah,  who  was  succeeded  by  hin 
son  Sultan  Abdnlla  Shah,  about  A,D* 
1778,  This  last-meniioued  prince 
dying  in  IJOS,  was  succeeded  by  His 
brother,  Sulcan  Fleea  nd  Deeu  Shah, 
who  ceded  the  province  of  Welles- 
ley,  while  Sir  George  Leith  was  go- 
vernor of  Penang.  Some  time  after- 
wards he  craiisferred  the  throne  to 
Tuanko  Pangcran,  his  nephew,  and 
eldest  son  eo  Sultan  Abdalla  above- 
mentioned,  who  assumed  the  reias 
in  1804. 

In  1786  an  agreement  was  entered 
into  with  the  king  of  Quedah  for  th« 
cession  of  Prince  of  Wales*  laland, 
and  in  17^^  a  regular  treaty  of  peace 
and  amity,  to  couttuue  as  lotig  as  the 
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mn  and  moon  give  light,  was  con- 
cluded, by  which  the  Eust  India  Corn- 
pa  ivy  agreed  to  pay  6,000  duNnrs  an- 
Du ally ^  whk'h  vins  afterwards  raised 
to  10,000  dollars,  in  consideration  of 
the  territory  ceded  on  the  main  Umd. 
In  IHIH  the  Qnedah  sultan  appfuJed 
for  advice  and  a^iiiiitance,  being  com* 
peU«^d  by  the  8iamC!»e  to  attack  the 
raja  of  Pcrak,  against  hk  inelinEition 
and  ititerestR,  and  altio  Iq  furnifih 
enormo^is  contributions  of  money  and 
stores  I  the  ttcnmnds  of  4Siam  having 
alwny§  been  arbttrary,  and  limited 
only  by  its  pqwei"  to  intbrce  them*  In 
November  lyfl  Qaedah  was  in- 
vaded by  a  large  fleet  of  Siamese 
prows  from  the  river  Traang,  where 
th<?  armament  had  been  etpiipped, 
and  Kubdned  with  little  diMculty,  the 
kinj^  seeking  refuge  al  Penang, 

The  British  territory  on  the  Que- 
dah  coast,  named  Wellesley  province, 
in  contained  14,000  aouls^  and 
the  produce  of  rice  from  the  lands 
under  cultivation  whs  estimated  at 
48,000  bags.  In  imn,  the  kin^  of 
Quedah,  who  had  been  expelled  from 
his  dominions  by  the  Siamese,  still 
resided  at  Penang,  where  he  was 
allowed  500  dollars  monthly,  but 
prohibited  from  levying  troops  or 
making  hostile  engagements ;  in  fact, 
by  the  subsequent  treaty  with  the 
Siamese,  his  cause  appears  to  have 
been  (juite  abandoned.  Twelve  thou- 
sand of  his  subjects  had  sought  re- 
fuge in  the  British  territories  on  the 
^ea-cocifit,  opposite  to  Prince  of 
Wale^'  Island,  In  1S27  his  family 
and  relations,  to  the  number  of 
seventy  persons,  through  the  inter- 
ference of  Copttiin  Burney,  were 
released  and  forwarded  to  Penang. — 
(Andtrton,  Puitfic  MS*  Documentt^ 

Qdilon  fm  Mixtah^r), — ^Sec  Coo- 

QuiNHONE  fttr  Ckmckiru  day^*  — 
An  eit  eel  lent  harbour  in  Cochin  Chi- 
na, were  vesaeli  are  sheltered  from 
every  wind.  Tlie  entrance  is  narrow, 
and  the  want  of  a  sulHcient  depth  of 
VBter  obliges  vessels  of  great  bur- 


then to  delay  eaterlng  until  high 
water. 


R. 

A  low  muddy  island  tn  the  province 
of  Bengal*  district  of  Backergunge, 
formed  by  the  sediment  deposited  by 
the  llabnabad  river,  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Ganges,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  land  by  a  very 
narrow  strait*  At  neap*lides  it  is 
.Hcarcel^y  above  water,  and  at  spring- 
tides it  is  nearly  submerged*  In 
length  It  may  be  estimated  at  fifteen 
mileSj  by  five  the  average  breadth. 

Rachouty. — A  town  in  the  Bala* 
ghaut  ceded  districts^  twenty-seven 
nules  south  from  Cuddapah;  lat.  14^ 
0'  N,,  Ion.  7*^"*  5^ 

Raeekguhh, — A  fort  in  Northern 
Hindostan,  situated  on  the  l>anks  of 
the  Pabar  river,  which  orijrrnaliy  be- 
longed to  Bussaher  ;  lat.  31*^  W  N., 
Ion.  77"  46'  fifty  three  imles 
N,N.E,  from  Nahan, 

Raeepoor. — A  small  town  in  ihf 
province  of  Delhi,  thirty-five  miles  B. 
fromSirhind;  tat,  30^  31' N.,  Ion, 

RAtioouHUtt,— A  town  and  email 
square  fort  of  masonry  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Malwtt,  fifteen  miles  distant 
from  TiHoor.  In  1820  it  belonged 
lo  the  raja  of  Dew  ass,  and  contained 
about  4^000  inhabitants* — (Afo/^ofn, 

R  A  G  n  00  c  H II  a.  — ^  A  tow  n  w  ithi  ii 
S India's  dominions,  in  the  province 
of  Malwa,  thirty-six  miles  N,W,  from 
Sefonge ;  fat.  24^  27'  N.,  Ion.  77* 
14' It  is  the  head  of  the  large 
district  of  Kycheewara,  which,  in- 
cluding the  town,  yields  a  revenue 
of  two  lacks  of  rupees*  The  petty 
chief  to  whom  it  belonged  hail  been 
leading  a  predatory  and  refractory  life, 
but  in  18^0,  through  the  mediation 
of  the  British  government,  the  town 
and  fort  of  Raghooghur,  with  an  es- 
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bite  of  55.000  rup«e^,  were  restored 
to  him, — {Malcolm J ^c) 

RAHutiNPooR. — A  petty  state  fn 
the  nt>rth -western  qimrter  of  tlie 
Giijerat  province,  lo  wltich  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  as^si^n  anv  intelligible  limit 
The  Theratitln  (a  dependency)  Is 
bounded  on  the  north  b}^  Neyt!r  mid 
Sa chore;  east  by  the  Demwal  dis* 
trict ;  south  bv  the  Cbnnswa  per- 
gunniih  ;  and  west  by  the  Runn. 

The  principal  chieftains  within  tbi«i 
space  are  the  nabob  of  Rnbclunpoor, 
the  rana  of  Wow,  the  row  of  Cho- 
teelwaru,  and  the  wn|[Thelaj  of  Tbe^ 
raud  and  Deodhur.    The  Coolies  of 
Nuggur,  Jam  poor,  and  Bhanbeer, 
have  some  towns  iDterspersed  among 
tiesc  prinripaUties.    This  territory 
was  reduced  to  a  state  of  complete 
defiolation  by  the  Joudpoor  plunder- 
ing troops,  the  preat  famine  of  1869 
fusly  (A.D,  1B13),  and  the  never- 
ending  ravages  of  the  Khosa^  and 
Coolies.     The  tmct  lying  on  the 
Huiin,  from  SooeefTtium  to  Gusra, 
ninety  miles  in  length  bv  about  thirty 
in  breadth,  h  pos^ejiited  and  peopled 
by  two  branches  of  the  Chobau  Raj- 
pooti»,  the  Nadolasj  and  Sonegiras, 
the  leading  featuren  of  whose  charac- 
ters are  pride,  fwlsehood,  debauchery, 
Jtnd  pIoTideriug  habttii ;  at  the  same 
time  brave,  liberal,  and  without  the 
ti^ual  fastidiou&nesia  of  the  Indian 
eharact  er,    I  f  1  c  fl  to  the  m  sel  vcs  i  li  ey 
would  exist  in  a  state  of  continual 
warfare,  their  fcudiv,  marriages,  rob- 
beries, and  debaucheries^,  seldom 
leaving  pny  man  without  a  demand 
for  blood,  or  a  similar  claim  on  him 
from  others,    or  more  frequently 
both. 

Their  territory  is  level,  arid,  and 
uncultivated,  covered  with  low  jun- 
gle, and  their  resources  even  in  pros- 
perous times  of  little  importance. 
Including  a  portion  of  Pal  ban  poor, 
]|  fills  up  the  apace  between  the  Runn 
on  the  we£*t,  and  the  mountains  on 
the  east,  and  extends  nearly  as  far 
as  Sacborc,  beyond  which  commence 
the  Joudf  jo^r  dotninion;!,  whose  raja 
aino  shares,  along  with  the  Ameers  of 
Sindc,  the  habitable  portions  of  the 


desert,  between  the  river  Looni  (tlie 
Ban  of  ArroW!»niith}  and  the  Indus. 
In  182(1  the  total  revenue  of  Rah- 
dunpoor  waa  estimated  at  J  60,000 
rupees,  but  its  realization  was  bo 
very  uncertain  a  contingency^  that  it 
could  contribute  nothinjr  towards  the 
federal  system  of  defence  against  the 
Khosas,  Coolies,  and  other  plun- 
derers. At  the  above  date  the  per- 
gnunidi  of  Rabdunpoor  contained 
forty  inhabited  townii  and  villages  ; 
the  pergunnabs  of  Summee  and 
Monjpoor  seventy-five  inhabited  and 
twelve  desolate,  besides  which  Rab- 
dunpoor levied  collections  on  Warye, 
Choorwa^ur,  T^^brwara,  Deodhur, 
Morewara,  and  other  tributary  towns. 
The  townii  of  most  importance  are 
Rahdunpoor  and  Summee,  and  the 
territory  is,  on  the  whole,  more  fer- 
tile than  that  of  the  adjacent  petty 
states .  I  n  1 8 1^  1 ,  i  n  consequ  ence  of  t  h  e 
increase  of  revenue  (52,:^0:^  rufiees) 
resulting  to  Habdnnpoor  from  the 
protective  arrangements  of  the  Bri- 
tish government,  the  nabob's  tribute 
was  fixed  at  17,000  rupees  annually, 
for  five  years;  hut  addition  of  rev^ 
nue  was  not  »o  much  the  object,  aa 
to  induce  the  native  cbiefjs  on  th© 
north-west  frontier  of  Gujerat  to 
co-operate  in  lU  defence.— (^/pAin* 
ttonc^  Miktj  FMc  MS,  JJocummti, 
#cO 

RAHDDNPooa.— The  capital  of  the 
preceding  principulity,  situated  about 
I2it  miles  in  a  N*W.  direction  from 
Baroda  ;  lat,  40'  N.,  Ion.  71^  HI' 
E.  It  stands  in  a  wide,  open  plain, 
and  is  surrounded  by  an  ancient 
brick  wall,  with  towers  at  regular 
distances,  but  the  whole  is  in  a  state 
of  grca  t  d  ecn  v*  1  n  1 8£0  i  t  co  n  t  ui  n  c  d 
about  4,000  [ion sea,  and  owing  to  its 
geographical  position  was  a  sort  of 
commercial  entrepot  for  the  trade 
of  Marwar  and  Cutch.  Its  own  sta^ 
pie  commodities  are  ghee,  wheat, 
and  bides,  the  produce  of  its  terri- 
tory. No  manufactures  of  any  im* 
portance  are  carried  on,  except  one 
of  very  coarse  cotton  cloth,  for  the 
Coolies,  the  inhabitants  bcin^  mostly 
engaged  in  pastoral  and  agricultural 
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piirsuus.  The  river  Baniiia  pflsacs 
within  three  or  four  miles  of  Rah- 
dunpoor ;  but  except  during  the 
rainj  h  never  full.  Rahtlufipoor  U 
menttoned  by  Skdt  All  in  A.D.  1534. 

Jewan  Khan  Mnid  Babi  by  hi* 
valour  anil  family  popularity  pos- 
sessed himjielf  of  the  soubahdary  of 
Gujerat,  and  although  he  never  re- 
ceived regular  investiture  froiu  Delhi, 
continue  J  to  exercise  a  sovereigrn 
authority,  at»d  made  the  annual  col- 
lect tons  for  a  considerable  perlotl. 
In  1/7-i  the  Babi  family  lost  Ahnie- 
dabad  to  the  Alaharattas,  after  a  gal- 
lant defence,  and  suhscijuently  many 
of  their  other  pos^e^i^ions ;  but  not- 
withstanding tliese  privations,  the 
late  Ghazi  ud  Deen  Khan  eupporttid 
the  dignity  of  the  Babi  family,  and 
his  capital  was  the  refuge  of  the  mo^t 
respectable  and  noble  Mahomed  an 
families,  during  the  Maharatta  ascen- 
dancy and  wane  of  the  crescent.  In 
1813  the  British  government  inter- 
posed its  good  oflicesi  to  tranquillize 
this  petty  state,  and  maintain  the 
legitimate  siiccesston^  On  this  oc- 
casion  the  Rahdunpoor  nalmb  recog- 
nised the  supremacy  of  the  Qui  cow  ar, 
and  consented  to  moke  an  annual 
acknowledgment  thereof,  by  present- 
ing a  horse  and  cloths,  through  the 
British  resident  at  Baroda.  By  this 
arrangement  the  influence  and  con- 
trol of  the  Guicowar,  in  concert  with 
the  British  authoritiej;,  was  extended 
to  the  borders  of  the  great  desert 
sepDroting  Stiide  frotii  the  province 
of  Gujerat, 

No  tribute  was  ever  exacted  fron> 
the  nabob  of  Rah  dun  poor  by  any  of 
the  predominating  Maharatta  govern* 
ments  j  but  being  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship with  the  Guicowar  state,  he 
undertook  to  guard  the  two  piisses 
from  Sinde  and  Ajmeer  To  support 
bis  authority,  which,  on  account  of 
the  ruile  tribes  that  compose  the 
mass  of  his  subjects,  would  other- 
wise be  precarious,  he  retains  merce- 
naries from  Sinde,  to  which  his 
country  is  contiguous,  and  through 
them  ccjntrols  the  wild  habits  of  the 
Coolies,  These  last  cannot  be  em- 
ployed as  soldiers,  for  no  discipline 


can  teach  them  aubordinatian,  but  on 
an  emergency  their  services  are  pro- 
curable, at  no  greater  expense  than 
that  of  iheir  daily  subsistence  while 
so  employed.  In  1815  the  nabob's 
establtsbment  consisted  of  three  pa- 
lanquins and  two  elephants,  the  small 
remnants  of  ancient  splendour.^ 
(Pubtie  MS.  Documentt^  Carnac^ 
Maemufdo,  Sfc) 

Raketa^^A  small  town  in  the 
province  of  Agra,  fourteen  miles  S*E_ 
from  Jaloun  ;  bt»         N*,  Ion.  7fl** 

Rauoos*  (or  RuhnJ^^h  town  in 
the  province  of  Lahore,  a  few  miles 
distant  from  the  Sutuleje,  which  here, 
in  the  month  of  April,  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  canal  running  in  two 
channels  ;  the  first  fordoble,  and  in 
breadth  ^out  1 00  yards  ;  the  second 
is  350  yards  across ,  the  water  deep, 
but  not  rapid.  When  the  floods  arc 
at  the  highest,  the  stream  is  said  to 
expand  to  the  great  breadth  of  one 
mile  and  a  half.  From  Rahoon  baf- 
taes  and  piece-goods  are  carried  to 
the  fair  at  Murdwar.  It  stands  in 
lat,  31°  r  N.,  Ion,  W  E,.  about 
twentv  miies  X.N.E.  from  Luddean- 
na. — iWih  Mrguirr^  Raper^  ^c.) 

RAHOwaY. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Aurungabad,  twenty  miles 
north  from  Ahmcdnuggur;  lat,  19*^ 
^  N.,  Ion,  74"='  53' 

RAtcirooa  f  RarhurJ.^A  district 
in  the  province  of  Bejapoor,  situated 
at  the  south- western  extremity, 
within  the  fork  formed  by  the  chan- 
nels of  the  Krishna  and  Toombuddrn 
rivers*  It  properly  belongs  to  the 
division  of  Hindostan,  entitled  India 
South  of  the  Krishna*  The  chief 
towns  are  Raichoor,  Paugtoor,  and 
Culloor, 

Raichoob.— A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bejapoor,  the  capital  of  the 
preceding  district,  forty- two  miles 
north  from  Adoni ;  lat^,  16^  9' N., 
Ion,  77^  20' E.  This  is  an  irregulariy 
built  town,  being  an  old  fort  with 
some  new  works,  commanded  by  a 
hill  and  some  rising  grounds  near 
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it.  in  point  of  rank  it  wrts  the  se- 
cond town  in  the  j^ghirc  of  Bizalet 
Jung,  son  to  Klmm  ul  MuJk,  the 
soubahtiiir  of  the  Deccan,  and  bro- 
ther to  ihe  hie  Nt^ani  ud  Dowlah. 
Adoni  waa  his  capital,  and  coniinaed 
after  his  death  lo  be  that  of  his  son 
Darah  Jah,  uiitii  Tippoo  took  it  from 
him,  and  nearljf  destroyed  it.  On 
this  event  he  removed  to  Raiehoor, 
which  had  the  advantage  of  greater 
distance  from  so  rapacious  and  for- 
niidabie  a  neighbour.  Here,  how- 
ever,  he  suffered  nearly  as  much 
from  his  uncle,  the  Nizam,  who  im^ 
poied^so  high  a  tribule,  that  it  reduc- 
ed him  nearly  to  the  eonditioD  of  a 
mere  renlGT.—4,MSS,^  ij-c.) 

R  A I D  fio  □  a  f  Rntf  fi  Dn  rgaj.  —  A 
small  district  in  thy  Balagliaut  Ceded 
Districts,  situated  between  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  degrees  of  north 
latitude.  The  chief  river  is  the  Va- 
davati,  which  in  di^rent  parts  of  its 
course  la  also  named  the  Hajni  and 
Hoggry;  the  principal  towns  are 
Raidroog,  Calliandroog,  and  Mulka- 
maroo.  The  family  of  Raidroog  is 
descended  from  the  daJawai,  or  here- 
ditary prime  niinisier  of  the  Bijanagur 
empire,  who  on  itis  dissolution  sci^^cd 
on  Pennaconda  and  Con  drippy.  Un- 
der Aurengzebc  he  obtaiaed  or  seiised 
on  additional  villages.  In  1776  the 
district  was  suhdncd  by  Hyder,  and 
in  1 7*^8  the  poligar  was  captured  by 
Tippoo,  and  sent  to  Seringa patam, 
where  he  died  a  violent  death.  His 
son  and  successor,  Vincatuppy  Naik^ 
waa  killed  in  17^*1?  while  attempting 
to  escape  from  Bangalore*  At  the 
peace  of  17^*^  Raidroog  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Nia:am,  and  in  17i?0 
Gopaul  Niiik,  a  descendant  by  the 
female  line,  attempting  to  raise  dis- 
turbances, was  sent  prisoner  to  Hy- 
derabad* In  ]  BOO,  in  consequence  of 
arrangements  with  the  Nizam,  this 
division  was  ceded  to  the  British  go- 
vernment, from  which  the  poligar 
fatnity  still  receive  apension.--(ilf wfi- 

HAinaooo. — A  town  in  the  Ba la- 
ghaut  Ceded  Districts,  the  capital  of 
the  preceding  subdivision  of  tiie  pro- 


vince j  lat.  H*^  WK,  Ion.  76*^66' 
E*i  29  miles  south  from  Bellary. 
This  place  stands  about  forty  milea 
north  of  Chitteldroog.  The  inter- 
vening country  is  fertile,  with  very 
few  hills,  Jn  17OU  the  Mabarattas 
obtained  possession  of  Raidroog,  hav- 
ing bribed  Tippot>'s  governor  with 
sixty  thousand  rupees*  Travelling 
distance  from  Hyderabad,  232  milea. 

Raibee. — See  RirEGHtrn. 

RAtssp.tN. — A  large  district  in  the 
province  of  Malwa,  of  which  it  occu- 
pies the  south-western  quarter,  where 
it  is  separated  from  the  Deccan  by 
the  Nerbudda  river,  and  the  hills  ex- 
tending along  its  northern  hank.  It 
is  one  of  the  original  Mogul  subdivi- 
sions of  Malwa,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Abul  Fu^cl  BH  contmning  thirty-two 
mahals;  but  until  1818  it  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  subor- 
dinate to  any  regular  government, 
having  become  a  favourite  hmnt  of 
the  Ptndaries,  from  whence,  until 
extirpated  in  1817,  they  infested  the 
surrounding  countries* 

Haisbeem."A  town  and  hill  fort 
in  the  province  of  Malwa,  liie  former 
capital  of  the  preceding  division,  bnt 
now  much  decayed;  Tat.  2^°  31  N,, 
Ion.  77^  5^  E. ;  twenty-three  miles 
N.E.  from  Bopnul.  The  country 
from  hence  to  the  Nerbudda  is  re- 
markably wild  and  mountainous,  but 
the  hills  are  not  so  precipitous  as 
those  to  the  south. — {Hciftw^  S^v.) 

Raja  Chohans. — A  jungly  coun- 
try in  the  province  of  Gcndwann, 
situated  between  Sohagepoor  and 
Singhrowla.  This  is  an  extremely 
rugged  and  mountainous  tract,  very 
little  culiivated,  and  inhabited  by 
some  of  the  wildest  tribes  in  India* 
The  whole  tract  is  a  succession  of 
deep  gidlies,  ravines,  chasms,  and 
defiles.  The  inhabitants  call  ibera- 
selvea  Chohans,  and  their  raja  was 
formeriy  tributary  to  the  Maba- 
rattas, but  not  remarkable  for  the 

fmnctuality  of  his  payments.  The 
and  produces  a  little  rice,  Indian 
corn,  and  a  few  smaller  grains  pecu- 
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liar  to  hilly  coiin tries.  South  of 
Sionepiit  the  country  becomes  more 
open,  hut  the  villages  continue  very 
poor,  not  consisting  geufrfilly  of 
more  than  four  or  five  miserable  huts; 
but  there  is  a  great  abunJance  of 
game  *  A  id  on  g  the  animuls  of  a 
more  ferocious  nature  moy  be  enu- 
merated the  royal  tiger,  leopards,  ti- 
ger-cuts, and  large  black  beursi.  The 
principal  rown  is  SonepuL^  the  u^^ual 
reaidence  of  the  Choliwn  rajas,  who 
appear  to  have  lived  tn  coii»plete  in- 
dependence before  the  Muhiirattuaj 
in  1 7*^0,  pushed  their  conque.-^t«j  into 
these  woodsiand  wildi. — (J,  B.  Bluni^ 

RajaGtOOI^ee, — A  consideruble  vil- 
lage in  the  province  of  Bejupoor,  si- 
tuated in  a  beautiful  valley  on  che 
skirt  of  a  forest,  near  the  verge  of 
the  Western  G hauls,  about  three 
miles  S.W  from  DidJee.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  good  atoae  waO, — {FuU 

K  A  J  A  G  a  ]  H  A  (or  tlw  king**  h  oujtej  * 
— This  and  the  following  article  may 
be  considered  as  relating  to  the  siame 
place,  but  are  kept  separate,  as  the 
temple  stands  at  some  distance  from 
the  town* 

This  is  n  very  celebrated  place  of 
Hindoo  worship,  and  for  many  tigcs 
haa  been  one  of  the  principal  seats 
of  their  miperbtition,  and  probably 
also  the  scat  of  empire*  Tnc  small 
town  of  Rajagnha  stands  on  the 
north  side  of  a  ridge  of  mountains, 
lo  which  it  huiJ  communicated  tin 
name,  about  seven  miles  north-west 
from  Giriyak,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  pahice  of  Jarasandha,  an  ac- 
knowledged monarch  of  India,  and 
several  of  whoite  monuments  are  still 
shewn  in  the  vicinity  of  thh  place. 
The  surrounding  country  to  a  great 
extent  is  covered  with  un  incite 
variety  of  ruins. 

Although  the  present  town  of  Ra- 
jagriha  8t«md^  on  the  mas'jy  rampart 
of  an  old  fortress,  the  nativeii  have 
no  tradition  that  it  ever  belonged  to 
Jaj-aaandha;  on  the  contrary,  they 
naually  ascribe  the  works  to  Shere 
Shah,  the  Afghatj ;  but  there  being 


two  distinct  fortificaibns,  one  evi* 
dently  more  ancient  than  the  otber^ 
it  is  probable  both  formerly  e^dsted. 

Rajagrihu  stands  high,  but  com- 
mencing about  a  mile  ea»t  of  it,  anil 
ejttending  for  four  miles  in  that  di- 
rection, the  country  is  very  low. 
Through  this  has  been  constructed  a 
grand  mound,  almost  universally  at^ 
tribijted  to  Jarasandha,  the  asur  or 
InfideL  In  a  valley  formed  by  the 
ridges  of  the  Rajagriha  hilU  is  a  valley 
supposed  to  have  been  the  field  of 
battle  where  Jarasandha  fell  by  the 
hands  of  Bbecm,  The  Saras wati 
rises  in  this  valley,  and  as  it  passes 
the  pap  between  fiipul  and  fiaibhar 
receives  the  water  of  nuineroua 
springs,  hot  and  cold,  and  with  the 
orthodox  Hindoos  these  are  objcctt 
of  worship.  Every  thirty- first  moon^ 
which  in  the  Hindoo  calendar  is  in- 
tercalary, about  50,000  peri^ons  as- 
semble at  these  springs,  which  are 
the  property  of  a  class  of  Brahmina 
named  Rajagriha,  imported  many 
years  ago  from  Dravira,  Maharashtra, 
Carnata,  the  Con  can  and  Telinga, 
but  who  as  they  now  exist  are  a  set 
of  ignorant,  claniorous,  dirty  beggars. 

The  Jains  also  claim  Rajagriha, 
and  iissert  that  it  was  the  residence 
of  Muhasrenik,  Upasrcnik,  and  Srenik 
of  the  Jain  religion,  who  possessed  a 
country  forty-eight  coss  in  circum- 
ference, a  mode  of  expression  by 
which  the  Jains  appear  to  designate  & 
powerful  zemindar  or  petty  prince. 
The  Jains  every  year  resort  "hither  in 
great  numbers,  and  have  built  tem- 
ples on  the  five  hills  by  which  the 
valley  is  surrounded.  In  tHtl  there 
was  a  Hindoo  hcrniit  here  who  had 
seated  himself  in  the  open  gallery  of 
a  thatched  hut,  where  he  sat  all  day 
in  the  posture  in  which  Buddha  is  re- 
presented, without  motion  or  speech, 
but  well  besmeared  with  cow  dung^ — 
(F*  Buchanan,  i  c.) 

Rajagbim. — A  town  in  Che  pro- 
vince and  district  of  Bahar,  situated 
at  the  base  of  the  Rajagriha  hilU, 
near  the  north-west  extremity  of  the 
range,  about  sixteen  miles  south  from 
the  city  of  B^diar*    The  bills  in  this 
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neighbourhood  abound  with  springs 
□f  water,  both  hot  and  cold,  for  the 
reception  of  which  numerous  small 
stone  reservoirs  have  been  built,  and 
dedicated,  one  with  another,  to  aU 
mo^t  every  divinity  of  the  Hindoo 
pantheon,  with  sometimes  a  smaU 
temple  on  the  margin  of  the  foun- 
tain»  A  thermometer  immersed  in 
the  hottest  of  these  sprintrs  in  the 
month  of  January  rose  to  102^,  On 
the  crest  of  the  mountain,  imme^ 
diateKy  above  Rnjaghiri,  is  a  temple  of 
great  sanctity,  dedicated  to  Parawa- 
natha,  which  is  utill  resorted  fo  by 
Jain  pilgrims  from  different  parts  of 
lodm,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
below  are  the  remeins  of  an  extensive 
fort,  once  of  considerable  strength  ; 
a  monastery  belong^ing  to  the  sect 
of  Nanok  (the  Seiks),  and  a  Muho* 
tneilan  shrine,  chiefly  remarkable  for 
its  sequestered  situation, — ( Ftdiorton^ 

RAJAKEaA. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Agra,  thirty-one  miles  S.E. 
from  the  city  of  Agra  ;  lat.  26^  47 
N.,  Ion.  78^6' 

Rajauahal. — This  town  and  ad- 
jacent territory  beTong  to  the  ancient 
province  of  Bengal*  although  now 
annexed  to  the  division  of  Bogli- 
poor,  which  ranks  as  a  Bahar  zilluh, 
and  under  which  head  further  parti- 
cularif  will  be  found  In  old  docu- 
ments it  is  also  named  Acbernuggnr 
from  its  capital,  and  in  the  revenue 
records  Cnukjole,  as  being  the  chief 
military  division.  It  is  situated  on 
th  e  sou  th  -  w  est  ern  ban  k  o  f  th  e  Gangc  s , 
and  was  formerly  the  seat  of  an  im* 
porta nt  military  cantonment,  on  the 
confines  of  Bengal,  towards  Bahar, 
commanding  some  of  the  mountain 
passes  into  both  countries,  particu- 
larly the  famous  pass  of  Telliagurry, 
the  possession  of  which  was  deemed 
of  much  consequence  in  the  time  of 
the  hoKtile  independence  of  the  two 
fiouhahs. 

The  city  of  Rajamahal  stands  on 
theS.W,  side  of  the  Ganges,  about 
ieventy  miles  N.N.W,  from  Moor- 
shedabad  j  bt.  W  fT  N.,  Ion.  87*  43' 


E*  During  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Acber,  A.D,  lofll,  Raja  Maun  Singh, 
on  his  return  from  the  conquest  of 
the  Afghans  of  Orissa,  fixed  on  the 
town  of  Agamahal  for  the  capital  of 
Bengal,  changing?  the  name  to  Raja- 
uiahnl  ;  but  by  the  Mahomedans  it  is 
occasionally  distin  Qui  shed  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  Acbernuggur,  In  1609 
the  Keat  of  government  was  removed 
froai  hence  to  Dacca  by  I?ilatn  Khan, 
biit  in  163JI  wjis  brought  back  bv  Sul- 
tan Shu  jab,  the  unfl)rtimate  brother 
of  Anrengjtehe,  duHnj;  whose  vice- 
royalty  it  attained  great  importance, 
being  the  established  metropolis  of 
the  Bengal  and  Bahar  provinces,  for 
which  it  was  ndniirably  situated. 
This  prince  for  his  temporary  resi- 
dence erected  a  splendid  building, 
called  the  simggedalan  or  stone  buN, 
which  is  now  in  a  miserable  stale  of 
ruin.  A  great  deal  of  this  edifice 
has  been  pulled  down  for  its  mate- 
rials, especially  the  stones,  which 
have  been  employed  to  constrtict 
the  palaces  of  the  Moorshedabad 
nabobs,  and  much  has  also  been  re- 
moved to  make  room  for  modern 
hovels. 

Since  the  era  above-mentioned 
Raj  am  ah  at  has  necessarily  suffered 
great  diminution,  which  baa  probably 
been  aeccllerated  by  the  removal  of 
the  British  courts  of  justice  to  Bogti- 
poor.  It  is,  however,  still  a  large 
place,  but  the  rubbish  and  disuersion 
of  the  houses  render  its  appearance 
very  dismal.  It  still  contains  twelve 
market-places  scattered  over  an  im- 
mense extent,  and  the  resident  po- 
pulation may  be  computed  at  30.000, 
besides  travellers  by  laud  and  water, 
who  are  alvi'ays  numerous,  and  the 
supplying  of  whom  with  necessaries 
forms*  the  principal  support  of  the 
town.  Within  its  limits  is  the  tomb 
of  Meerun,  the  son  of  Jaffier  Ali,  the 
predeccHfJor  and  successor  of  Cossim 
Ali.  Meerun  (by  whose  orders  Se- 
ra) e  ud  Dow! ah  was  assassinated)  was 
killed  by  lightning,  and  buried  here 
in  a  tomb  of  small  size,  but  neatly 
built,  and  having  many  flowers  planted 
around.  — {F.  Buchanan,  Stewari, 
Lard  Vdientie,  frc.) 
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Ra  JAM  I'M  DRV  (  Haj  AfaAendriJ,^ 
The  third  di strict  ol'  the  Northern 
Circars,  proceeding  from  the  north, 
and  fiituated  between  the  lOth  and 
IJth  degrees  of  north  latitude.  To 
the  tsorth  it  ^^  bounded  by  the  dis- 
trict of  Viiagapatain  ;  ou  the  south 
by  that  of  Masnlipatiun  ;  on  the  cnst 
it  has  the  sea,  and  on  the  west  the 
dominions  of  his  hii^hrie.sf  the  Nizam » 

The  limits  of  this  district  have  un^ 
dergone  several  fliicuiittbns,  and  are 
m  present  but  ill  defined.  Part  of 
the  original  circar  Ite^  to  the  south, 
but  the  greater  proportion  to  the 
north  of  the  God u very,  which  se* 
paraies  it  from  Ellore,  Tliis  river 
divides  itself  into  two  great  branehesj 
thiriy-five  miles  from  the  sea,  with 
which  it  forms  the  island  of  Naga- 
rum,  ft  triangulw  »pace  compreheud- 
ing  500  square  miles,  hut  of  great 
value  in  proportion  to  its  extent. 
From  thePotiveram  zemindary,  on  the 
^vc^t,  the  great  range  of  hills  limits 
the  circiir,  and  the  small  river  Settie- 
veram  describes  its  boundary  townrda 
Cicaeoie.  In  17*^4  the  whole  circar 
o  f  Ra ja  1  mi  nd  r V  i  nel  uded  1  jO  0  s  q  u  31  r e 
miles  of  accessible  territory-  The 
intervening  space  l>etween  the  small 
rivers  Vellerie  and  Settieveram  is 
subdivided  by  water-courses  to  an- 
swer the  purpoacs  of  irrigation  in  the 
two  principal  zemindaries  of  Pedda- 
poor  and  Pettipoor*  The  island  of 
Nngnrum  h  enclosed  lay  the  two 
greater  branches  of  the  Godavery, 
and  intersected  by  five  lesser  ones, 
which  render  it  very  productive,  it 
betng  the  grand  receptacle  of  all  the 
slimy  mould  carried  down  by  the 
greatest  river  of  the  Deccan,  The 
forests  of  Rajamundr}^  from  the 
commencement  of  the  hills  along  the 
banks  of  the  Go  d  aver  y,  to  Pa  loon - 
shah  on  the  frontiers  ofCummumnit, 
produce  abundance  of  leak  trees, 
this  being  the  only  country  on  the 
east  side  of  the  bay  of  Bengal  that 
produce-i  this  durable  species  of 
limber. 

The  cultivation  of  sugar  is  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
Peddanore  and  Petti  poor  xeminda- 
ries,  alon^  the  banks  of  the  Elyseram 


river,  which,  though  small,  has  a 
constant  flow  of  water  the  whole 
year,  sufficiently  large  not  only  to  wa- 
ter the  bugar  plantations  during  the 
driest  seasons,  hut  also  a  great  va- 
riety of  other  prodnctions,  such  as 
paddy,  ginger,  turmeric,  yaniH,  and 
chilies.  ThiJt  stream  of  water,  dur- 
ing the  si  d  try  weathtr,  rend  era  the 
lands  adjoining  more  fertile  than  al- 
most any  other  in  the  Deccan,  and 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  growth  of  the 
sugar-cane,  A  considerable  qimntity 
o[  sugar  is  also  raised  in  the  delta  of 
the  Godaveryj  and  the  cultivation 
mij^ht  be  increased  to  any  amount. 
They  do  not  attempt  to  raise  a  crop 
from  the  same  spot  oftener  than  every 
third  or  fourth  year,  but  during  the 
intermediate  time  plants  of  the  legu- 
minous tribes  are  cultivated.  Here, 
on  an  average,  six  poumb  of  juice 
from  good  canes  yield  one  pound  of 
sugar.  The  refuse  is  given  to  cattle, 
or  carried  away  by  the  labotirers, 
there  being  no  distilling  of  rum*  The 
cultivation  of  cotton  is  gencml  in 
Rnjamundry,  but  from  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  surface^  more  especially 
ill  the  remoter  parts,  the  produce  h 
not  great  in  amount  or  superior  In 
quality. 

The  principal  tow^ns  in  this  ztllah 
are  Rajaanundr^^  Ingeram,  Connija, 
Bun  dermal  a  Ilea,  Peddnpoor^and  Pet- 
tipoor;  but  there  is  little  export 
trade  carried  on  except  from  Corin- 
ga.  Some  of  the  villages  in  the  east- 
ern quarter  have  rather  a  wilder  cha- 
racter than  the  generality  of  the  ham- 
lets in  the  plains  of  the  Northern 
C» rears,  consisting  of  small  mud 
huts  of  a  circnlar  form,  with  only  one 
aperture  overgrown  with  creepers, 
their  enclosures  strongly  fenced,  with 
narrow  winding  paths  between  them. 
The  territory  was  ceded  to  the  French 
in  1 753,  by  Salabut  Jung,  the  reigning 
soubahdar  of  the  Deccan,  and  acquired 
to  the  British  by  Lord  Clive  in  1 7f>5. 
In  I H}  7  the  total  gross  collection  of  the 
public  revenue  amounted  to  6,74,550 
star  pagodas ;  and  in  IH2^,  according 
to  returns  made  by  the  collectors 
to  the  Madras  government,  the  inha- 
bitants were  estimated  at  7,38,308 
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persons. — (J,  Granl,  PitWir  MS.  Do* 
cumtntif  R(\^hurgh^  Hodgion^  Fuliar* 
ton,  4^c*) 

RAJAMirNQRV,  —  A  town  m  the 
Northern  Circars,  the  capital  of  the 
prectittlng  district,  situated  on  tlie 
east  side  of  the  God  a  very,  nbout  fifty 
miles  from  iu  mouth  ;  lal,  16^S&'  N*, 
Ion*  8F  5*T  E.  A  ndce  of  mountains 
approaches  the  Codavery  at  Rnja- 
roundry,  stretch inf  from  the  north- 
we«l,  and  the  town  kself  ia  built  on 
an  clcviited  bank  adjoining  the  river. 
It  is  of  great  length,  but  narrow,  and 
the  principal  ba^iir  of  two  storiea, 
with  terrace  roofiij  b  rare  circnm- 
■ttince  in  this  part  of  India,  Ap- 
pearances here  indicate  a  prevailing 
Mussulman  population,  fur  there 
are  several  old  mosques,  and  only 
one  pagoda*  The  old  fort  i^A  still  in 
existence.  It  is  a  quadrangnlar  work, 
with  high  walls  and  an  indifferent 
ditch,  and  i;arrisoned  by  a  party  of 
invalids*  The  zilluh  court  la  eatu- 
bliMhed  berc,  but  the  collector  resides 
at  Coconada. 

During  the  dry  season  the  Qoda- 
very  at  Rnjamundry  is  a  cl*iar  blue 
atream/flowing  over  an  titensivc  bed 
of  sand,  and  broken  by  frequent  shoals 
and  islands ;  but  when  full,  in  ihe 
months  of  June  and  July,  it  is  a  mile 
brond,  and  makes  a  grand  appearance. 
Its  bed  is  then  deep  and  very  little 
raided  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in 
consequence  of  which,  during  a  re- 
markable rising  of  the  aea  at  Coringa 
in  ships  were  drifted  as  high  as 
Rajamundry,  Not  far  below  the  town 
the  Godavery  separates  into  several 
branches,  forming  several  fertile  del- 
tas and  larire  islands.  The  banks  on 
both  sides  are  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  high,  and  eonsist  chlefty  of  har- 
dened clHy  marle^  large  portions  of 
which  are  carried  away  and  deposited 
elsewhere,  causing  much  contention 
among  the  land-owners. 

Rajas  of  Rajanmndry  are  mention- 
ed by  Ferisbta  as  independent  princes 
when  the  Peccan  wus  invaded  by 
Allah  ud  Been,  A.B,  1S95,  and  it 
was  subjected  by  the  Bhamcnee  po- 
vereigtis  of  the  Deecan  in  A*LX  1471. 


Travel  ling  distance  from  Hvderabad 
2^7  miles;  from  Madras  305 ;  and 
from  Calcutta  665  jniles, — (Fw/inWoii, 
Or  me,  HejfnCf  Rennelf,  ^c.) 

H  A  J  A  N  A  G  TT  a  f  Baja  nagara  J,  —  A 
small  town  in  the  province  of  Ben- 
cal,  situated  on  the  cast  side  of  the 
Puddah  or  grand  trunk  of  ihcGanges, 
twentv-three  miles  by  from 
Dacca  9  lat.      ^  N>,  Ion.  93"  U'  E, 

RAJAKAr*un.  —  A  well-built  and 
good-looking  village  in  the  Northern 
Circars,  district  of  Rajamundry, 
eleven  miles  N.E*  from  the  town  of 
RajiimundrVr  There  is  a  tempi c  here 
dedicated  to  Mahadeva,  and  another 
to  Kriahna,  and  on  one  of  their  tcr* 
races  are  figures  of  ascetics  in  a  sit- 
ting posture,  as  large  as  life,  but  ill 
8CU 1  p  t  u  red,— ( Fulia  Hon,  ^c, ) 

Ha JAPOOR  f  or  Dundah  RajapoorJ^ 
— A  town  in  the  province  of  Aunm- 
pabad,  named  also  Jezira  Jessore, 
belonging  to  the  Siddee  family^  for- 
merly the  hereditary  admirals  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  in  which  naval  func- 
tion they  were  Ruccccdcd  by  the 
Briti^ih  government  without  any  re- 
gular investiture*  Lat.  18°  8' N.,  Ion. 
73*6'  E.,  forty-six  miles  S.  by  K»  from 
Bombay* 

Rajapitt/pf.tta, — ^A  town  in  the 
province  of  Hyderabad,  sixty  miles 
south  from  the  city  of  Hyderabad; 
lat.  ir  2rN.,  lon.7y'=^3?E, 

HAJOERa, — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Candeish^  The  fortifications  of 
this  place  are  in  a  great  measure 
formed  by  nature,  being  merely  a 
high  precipitous  mountain, poases«fing 
no  works  except  such  as  have  !>een 
constructed  for  a  narrow  traversing 
footpath,  cut  througli  the  rock  with 
great  labour  and  secured  by  gates* 
The  interior  is  plentifully  supplied 
with  water,  and  when  kHsyieged,  in 
181 B,  was  found  provided  with  one 
j*ear*s  provisions  ;  but  ootwithstand- 
mg  these  precautions,  on  the  opening 
of  the  mortar  batteries  the  garrison 
evacuated  the  place,  and  it  was  taken 
posscssi{>n  of  without  the  death  of  a 
single  man. — {Blacker^  i^'c) 
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R^joifUi.— A  large  ontl  strongly- 
forufied  town  in  the  prOTince  of 
Agra,  principaliiy  of  Mncherryt  aUn- 
atetl  within  a  reccia  of  the  hilla ; 

RAJiiHua. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Mjilwo,  the  capital  of  the  uiod^rn 
diviiion  of  Omutwara,  and  residence 
of  the  Rawut  Mohun  Singh  ;  lat,  23^ 
W  N.,  bn.  76°  49  E,  Prior  to  1820 
it  had  stifle  red  greatly  from  the  ra- 
vuges  of  the  Pinduri^is  and  GrasNias, 
and  the  rawnt  then  paid  tribute  to 
Sindio.  In  1819  tht  gross  revenue 
amotintGd  to  ttbout  50,000  rupees.— 

R\jGHum*  — A  small  town  in 
Northern  Hindoston,  eleven  miles 
west  of  the  C hour  atalioo  ;  lat.  30° 
Ad's.,  Ion.  77*'^'  E.,  7,1  lo  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

Rajni^guh. — A  town,  the  capital 
of  a  small  district  in  the  province  of 
Allahabad,  ivvcnty  miles  NAV.  from 
Pannah  ;  luU  f4^54'N.,  Ion.  7r5^J'E, 

Rajooe, — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Mnlwa,  forty-six  mile*  W.  hy 
from  Oojein;  lat,  23*  3'       Ion.  75" 
£KE. 

Rajoo, — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Gnndwana,  situated  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  Mahanuddy,  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Pyri,  about  twenty- 
seven  miles  to  the  south  of  Ryepour* 
It  is  still  celehratcd  for  the  temple 
of  Rajoo  Lochun,  dnd  for  an  annual 
festival  in  honour  of  that  deity*  It 
contains  images  of  Ramachnndra, 
Garura,  Hurnmaun,  and  Jagath  Pal, 
the  raja  who  is  said  to  have  con- 
it  ructed  the  temple.  Besides  the 
above  there  are  various  other  shrines^ 
sanctuaries,  «nd  mythological  sculp- 
tures. On  a  Nmall  rocky  if^land  at  the 
junction  of  the  Pjri  and  Mahanuddy 
is  a  temple  dedicated  to  Mahadeva, 
under  the  epithet  of  Kuleswara. — 
iJenkttUt  df-c.) 

RA.raoiA* — A  town  in  the  Gujerat 
peninsula,  fifty-three  miles  N*E*  from 
Dm  headf  lat,  21°  ^  N.,  Ion.  71^ 
40'  E. 


Rajpsvla.— A  division  of  Gujerat, 
comprehending  several  rugged  tracts, 
inlen*per*ed  l>elwccn  that  province 
and  Candeirih,  and  extending  from 
the  Nerlnidda  to  the  Tuptee,  forming 
the  eastern  boundary  of  such  parts  of 
the  Broach  and  Surat  districtii  as  lie 
betwixt  these  rivers*  To  the  east  it 
is  bounded  by  the  pettv  state  of  Ak- 
rany  ;  on  the  west  by  the  Broach  pcr- 
gunnah  ^  its  northern  boundary  is 
the  Nerbudda,  and  its  southern  Can- 
deish,  the  Mundavie  territory,  and 
the  pergunnah  of  VVusravie.  Its  ex- 
treme length  has  been  estimated  at 
100  miles;  its  breadth  varies  from 
forty-five  to  Jiiity  miles. 

The  pergunnahs  of  Nandode,  Was* 
fiecter,  Bhalode,  and  Gowalee^  situa- 
ted on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda, 
being  subject  to  ita  inundation,  are 
fertile  and  productive,  and  formerly 
the  Rajpepla  territory  supported  500 
towns  and  villages;  but  such  had 
been  the  distracted  state  of  the 
couutry  from  1803,  that  In  1815 
only  fit  teen  villages  remained,  and  the 
vast  wastes  of  Rajpepla  became  an 
asylum  for  every  species  of  marau- 
ders and  a  dcjiot  for  their  booty.  The 
cornelian  mines  are  found  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Ruttunpoor  (ruttun,  or  ratna^ 
signifying  a  gem),  and  are  principally 
worked  by  Bheels,  who  are  the  ope* 
rative  miners.  The  climate  is  un- 
healthy, and  particularly  destructive 
to  fft rangers,  and  the  water,  according 
to  native  accounts,  i^  detestable.  The 
country  is  thinly  inhabited  by  a  wild 
race  of  mountameersj  mostly  of  the 
Bhecl  and  Rajpoot  caster ;  and  tio  late 
as  1821  the  towns  and  villages  were 
mostly  deserted,  the  regular  inhabi- 
tants having  migrated  to  the  British 
territories. 

The  slate  of  Rajpepla  h  tributary 
to  the  Guicowar,  and  in  181^  was 
nominally  governed  by  a  minor  raja, 
ten  years  of  age,  named  Pcrtaub 
Singh. 

In  ISBl  the  land  assessment  was  fixed 
at   .  Rs,^;«J,378 

The  expenses  of  the  principa- 
lity were  90,060 


Carried  forward  IJS9^1B 


41.8 
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Brought  forward      Rs.  1, 39,^1 
Deduct  tribute  to  the 

Guk'owar        Rs.  7'^j*JO0 
Proviaian  for  the  wi- 
dow of     muingh  8,400 

—   83,400 


Leafing       Ra,  55,818 


for  the  liquidotion  of  the  government 
debts,  exceeding  ihirtv  lacks  of  ni- 
pee«L  The  revenue*  however,  was 
considered  suKceptible  of  improve- 
tneot,  arid  Mr.  WiilougId>y  hud  effect- 
ed mi  amicabie  settlement  with  the 
Bheels ;  but  the  annals  of  Rj^jpepla^ 
for  many  years,  present  ii  most  ti'ta- 
tres?fjn|r  history  of  the  an  are  by  and 
rapine  that  had  devaBiated  this  petty 
state,  nnd  almost  annihilated  its  po- 
pulation.—(Pi^A^ir  MS.  DocimenUf 

RAJPEprA,^ — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gujerat,  thirty-four  miles 
east  from  Broach,  the  former  cajjitfll 
of  the  precedinij  divinion ;  lat. 
W  N.,  Ion,  73^  45^  The  village  of 
Pepla  stands  on  the  top  of  a  lofty 
mountain,  and  is  now  called  Toona, 
or  Old  Pepla,  to  distinj^iish  it  from 
the  new  village  of  that  name.  It  is 
situated  in  a  country  ulmOBt  inaccei^- 
sihle  to  any  but  Bheels^  the  road  lead- 
ing over  high  hills  covered  with  jungle, 
it  having  beeik  formerly  a  place  of  re- 
fuge. Vestiges  of  the  town  are  still 
occupied  by  Bheeb,  the  modern  ca- 
pital  being  Nandodej  and  the  coun- 
try desiignated  ui  the  Mogid  records 
as  Nadowt,  orNandode, — {WUhugh^ 

Raj  POOR  (NajapuraJ. — A  town  in 
the  province  of  Bej^^poor,  di??trict  of 
Concan,  ninety-six  miles  N*N.W, 
from  Goa;  lat,  10°  4(5'  N\,  Ion.  73° 

Rajpoob. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  MalwBj  eifibleen  mileia  from  Kook- 
see  ;  lat,  KV  N„  Ion,  74°  24'  E, 
In  1820  this  was  the  head«qit  art  erst 
of  Mu?!5?EifJer,  an  Arabian  jemadar, 
and  head  manager  to  Jeawunt  Bingh^ 
the  raja  of  Ally  and  Mobun»  It  stands 
ou  the  high  road  from  Malwa  lo  Gu- 
jcfftt,  and  in  surrounded  by  a  thick 


jungle,  euttivated  in  Kome  spots  by 
the  Bheelala  tribe. — {Maicoim^  J^cJ) 

R  A  J  p  0  0  T  A  K  A  Rajp  idrana)  — S  ee 
Aj>tE£ft  PEovt>fCi;, 

Raj  SHAKY, — A  diJitrict  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bengal,  of  which  it  occupieti 
the  central  parts,  and  situated  princi- 
pally between  the  twenty-fonrth  and 
twenty-fifth  degrees  of  north  latitude. 
To  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  Dinage- 
poor  and  Mynuinsingb  ;  on  the  south 
by  flirboom  and  Ki^ibnagur;  to  the 
east  ithaa  Dacca  J  rial  poor  and  My- 
munsingh  ;  and  on  the  ^^e^st  Bogri- 
poor  and  Btrboom.  This  was  for- 
merly the  most  ex  Tensive  and  un- 
wieldy seemiiidary  in  Bengid,  and  in 
1784  comprehended,  according  to 
Mjij  o  r  R  e  n  u  eJ  r  s  com  pu  ta  t  ion ,  I  ^,9J*J) 
acjuare  miles,  yielding  a  re^'cnue  of 
twenty-four  lacks  of  rupees, 

Rajiihahy  if^  interaeeted  in  its  whole 
length  by  the  Ganges,  orletsser  branch- 
es, with  many  navigable  rivers  and 
fertilizing  streams  ;  and  so  watery  Is 
its  nature,  thul  from  the  beginning  of 
July  to  the  end  of  November  it  is 
nearly  submerged.  In  times  of  re- 
mote Hindoo  antiquity  the  particular 
portion  thus  subject  to  prolonged  in- 
undation was  named  the  region  of 
Varendrn.  The  northern  portion  of 
the  district,  as  it  is  now  constituted, 
presents  neither  elevation,  forest, 
road,  or  watercourse,  by  the  a»Hump- 
tion  of  which  a  definite  boundary 
might  be  fixed.  In  the  vicinity  of 
llurrral  the  face  of  the  country  h  ex- 
ceedingly wihl  and  woody,  and  other- 
wise fitted  for  the  harbour  of  da coita* 
For  the  protection  of  the  jeels,  or 
shallow  lakes,  a  swift  guard-boat,  of 
sixteen  oars  m  retain etl^  commanded 
by  a  jemadar,  who  is  especially  recom- 
mended to  superintend  the  Chillam 
Jeel,  the  largest  expanse  of  water  of 
this  description  in  BengnL  In  1820 
government  relinquished  the  repairs 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  em- 
bankments in  Rajshahy,  which  always 
failed  when  the  river^j  were  highest, 
and  subjected  the  vicinity  to  tudden 
and  mischievous  inundations.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  rains  were 
scanty,  they  were  cut  by  the  nativefl^ 
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who,  indeed,  were  always  adverse  to 
their  being  maintained. 

In  AJ>.  37^^  this  zemindary  waa 
conferred  on  Ram  Jevon,  a  Brahmin^ 
and  founder  of  the  present  fniitily; 
bnt  mtice  that  period  it  has  suffered 
much  dissection,  and  little  spnce  com- 
paratively now  remains  to  his  des- 
cendants. From  the  low  snrfiicc  of 
the  country  it  is  ill  adapted  for  the 
erection  of  solid  edifices,  and  accord- 
ingly few  are  seen,  and  thos^e  mostly 
Hindoo  lemplea^  or  the  more  tran- 
sit or  J  d  w  e  M  i  ngs  of  E  uropcn  n  s.  Th  ere 
is  no  fort  within  the  district,  except 
one  belonging  to  the  nabob  of  Moor- 
shedabad,  at  Godagaree,  but  It  in  for- 
mer limes  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the 
nal»ob*fl  family,  but  now  in  a  most 
ruinous  condition*  The  chid'  towns 
are  Nat  to  re,  Baulenh,  and  Hurrial, 
besides  which  there  are  many  popu- 
lous and  commercial  vilbges.  Until 
the  separation,  in  modern  times,  of 
several  imtvortant  pergunnah^,  Rajes- 
bahy  produced  four-fifths  of  ail  the 
silk,  raw  or  manufactured,  used  in  or 
exported  from  Hindojitan.  In  1814 
the  jumina,  or  land*u?>9e^snient  to  the 
revenue,  was  14,GJJ,814.  Prior  to 
the  separation  of  the  pcrgnnnahs 
aboire  alluded  Lo,  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants was  computed  at  1^^7,76^^  ; 
bat  in  IHtii  they  were  estimated  in 
round  numbers  at  l,5U0}0(t0,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  Hindoos  to  one 
Mabomedan.— C  fi^^nri^,  C.  Grtsmt^, 
jun.^  A,  Gardner ^  X  Grani^  ^<f.) 

Raldikc— A  principal  peak  of  a 
cluster  in  Northern  Hindostan,  situ- 
ated above  Muran;^,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Sutuleje  ;  lat.  31°  3^'  N.,  Ion. 
78**  22'  E*;  elevation  above  the  level 
of  the  iea^  2 1,4 11  feet — iHodgton  and 
H^rhert^  ^c) 

Ha  If  A  Cape* — A  promontory  in 
the  province  of  B#japoor,  on  the  west 
coast  of  India,  within  the  Goa  terri- 
tory;  lat.  25^  5^  N.,  Ion.  74**  E. 

Rama  Serai. — A  fertile  valley  in 
Northern  Hindostan,  divi^^ion  of  Ro- 
ween^  situated  between  the  Tonae 
and  Jumna,  and  traversed  by  the  Ra- 
ma Rtream,  from  which  it  derives  its 
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name  i  lat.  30°  W      lot).  7b*  5  E.^ 

Rah  A  fat  AM, — A  pleasant  vilbge 
a  mile  from  the  sea^shore,  in  the  Car- 
natic  province,  and  district  of  Nel- 
lore,  about  five  miles  N,  from  the 
town  of  Nell  ore,  with  a  bungalow  for 
the  accommodation  of  travellers. 

Ramdroog  fRama  DurgaJ* — A 
town  in  the  Balaghaut  Ceded  Db- 
tricts,  fortv-three  mile*  S,B,  from 
Beiinry;  liit.  U''  44'  N.,  Ion,  77"* 
31'  £. 

R  A  G  A  0  N  ^  Rmn  tr  grama  J. — A  vi  1- 
la/?e  in  Northern  Hindostan,  disitrict 
of  Kumaon^  situated  on  the  declivity 
of  a  high  and  steej)  mountain,  ntar 
the  great  road  from  Almora  to  Rohil- 
cund,  by  the  Bamouree  pass,  and 
about  seventeen  miles  south  from  the 
town  of  Almora,  An  excellent  bridge, 
construciefi  of  lugSj  on  the  principle 
of  the  hill  Sanitn,  but  eight  feet  wide, 
and  wiih  a  light  parapet  railing  on 
each  side,  has  recently  been  thrown 
across  the  mountain  torrent  wliich 
flows  at  the  l>ottom  of  the  deep  dell 
below  Rarnefaon,  and  near  it  a  small 
house  hah  been  erected  by  govern- 
ment, with  H  comn»isstartat  depot  an- 
ncKed,  for  the  accomniodatioa  of  tra- 
vellers.— iFuI/arioTti  ifc) 

EAMGcaav  f  Ramai^iriJ, — A  small 
town  in  Mysore,  forty -eight  milei 
N-Et  from  Scnngapalam  j  lat.  iSi* 
4:J'N,,  Ion,  77*"  Lac  is  pro- 

duced in  several  of  the  neighbouring 
billft^  upon  the  Iree  called  jala^  but 
cattle  h  the  pHncifial  object  of  Hie 
peot^le  round  this  place.  In  all  di^i- 
eases  of  the  ox  kind  the  remedy  is 
actual  canter)^^  fancifully  applied  in 
different  places*  Although  the  kill- 
ing of  an  animal  of  the  cow  kind  is 
coufcidered  wor«e  than  murdifr  by  the 
Hindoos,  there  is  no  cre^iture  whose 
suffl^ringH  exceed  those  of  the  labour- 
ing cattle  in  Hindostan, — (F.  Ifueh^- 

Ramghauti^ R(tnwghai )^ — A  t o wn 
in  the  province  of  Agra,  situated  on 
the  we«t  bank  of  the  Ganges,  which 
in  (ha  drv  sea^o^i      hcr«  fordable; 
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10'  N.,  Ion.      1^  E.,  seven- 
teen mites  S.S.E.  from  Anopsbehr- 

RAMGHAtiT, — Ooe  of  the  parses 
ibrougb  the  western  ghaut  inouu- 
lainfi,  deseending  from  the  elevated 
province  of  Bejnpoor  to  the  Poriu- 
gviese  territories  hubordrnate  to  Goa. 
The  greatest  height  of  this  pass  above 
the  sea  la  said  to  be  about  !3,^00  feet, 
Tbe  ()ass  was  formerly  very  difficult 
and  rugged,  with  frequent  steep  and 
sharp  turnings,  so  an  to  be  almost 
impracticable  for  loaded  cattle;  but 
in  18530  a  detachment  of  Madras 
pioneers  v^^ere  employed  in  widening 
it^  and  forming  a  carriage  road  like 
that  down  tbe  Bhore  Ghaut*  From 
the  amdl  temple  of  Siva  at  the  sum- 
mit, called  Rama  Lin  gam  pagoda,  to 
the  foot  of  tbe  ghaut  h  n  distance  of 
about  three  miles  and  a  half.  The 
descent  is  by  rcgultir  gradationsj 
through  an  uninterrupted  tract  of 
forest,  without  any  of  the  bold  mu- 
ral |>recipicea  or  maguifieent  cliai»nis 
which  distinguish  the  scenery  of  the 
Shore  Ghaut.  Tbe  teak  tree  is  not 
found  in  this  partof  the  ghauts,  j>oon 
being  the  prevailing  timber.  Ihere 
is  a  belt  of  fine  open  forest,  free  from 
underwood,  extending  eastward  for 
a  space  of  ten  miles  from  the  top  of 
the  pass,  and  the  first  tract  of  culti- 
vated land,  going  west,  is  at  the  fron- 
tier Portugueiie  village  of  Barry,  seven 
miles  and  a  buif  from  the  base,— {Fi^/- 

Ramgheeb  ( Ramaghm). — -  A  dis- 
trict in  the  province  of  Hyderabad, 
situated  towards  the  north-eastern 
extremity,  and  extending  across  tbe 
Godavery,  which  intersects  it;  but 
only  the  portion  situated  to  the  south 
of  that  nver  i$  subject  to  the  Nizam*s 
authority,  the  reit  belonging  to  the 
wild  Hindoo  province  of  Gutidwana. 
The  town  of  Ramgheer  stands  in  lat, 
18*  %7  N,,  Ion.  79^  E.,  100  miles 
N.N*E.  from  Hyderabad. 

Ramghub.^A  fort  in  Northern 
Hindostan^  principality  of  H^'odoor, 
situated  among  the  hills,  and  lately 
much  increased  and  strengthened : 
j«t.  31=*  5^  N.,  Ion.  76^  47'  E.,  eleva- 


tion above  the  level  of  the  sen  4,0o4 

feet, — {Hndgion  and  Het&crt^^c.) 

R  A  Kt o H i.r a  / Eamaghara) .  —  A  hilly 
and  mountainous  diatricti  the  juris- 
dictlou  of  which,  ^ince  it  has  been  new 
modelled  and  extended,  occupies  t!ie 
whole  southern  quarter  of  the  Dahar 
province.  To  the  north  it  is  bound- 
ed by  tbe  district  of  Babar  Proper; 
on  the  south  by  Jusbpoor,  Gun|- 
poor,  and  Singhhoom  ;  to  the  east  it 
nas  Boglipoor  and  the  Jungle  Ma- 
hals ;  and  on  the  west  BiTlounjii, 
Sirgoojah,  and  Jushpoor,  la  17B4 
Chuta  Nitgpoor,  Pal mow,  and  Ram- 
ghow,  aeeording  to  M?i]ar  RenaeU'd 
men  »u  ration,  contained  ,73;?  sfjuarc 
miles,  of  which  16,73^^  were  nearly 
waste, 

A  great  proportion  of  this  division 
is,  from  its  situation,  rocky  and  un- 
prodactive,  and  can  never  be  brought 
uito  a  better  condition  unless  great 
encouragement  be  held  out  to  the 
clearing  of  woods  hitherio  Impene- 
trable; and  such  is  the  uncivilized 
state  of  the  district  generaHy  that  a 
great  majority  of  the  natives  cannot 
be  expected  to  understand  the  laws 
by  which  they  are  governed. 

The  soil  of  Ramghur  on  tbe  decli- 
vities is  principally  loam  ;  in  the  high 
ground  it  consibts  of  a  mixture  of 
loam,  clay,  and  gravel,  with  mica,  on 
which  pulaes  of  d Liferent  sorts  are 
grown,  and  also  cotton.  The  supply 
of  water  for  domestic  purposes  is 

fjrocured  from  rivers,  rivulets,  nul- 
alis,  jeets,  wells,  and  tankv  ;  but 
tbe  last  is  generally  preferred  by 
the  natives.  Water  that  is  clear 
and  void  of  taste  they  consider  the 
best,  and  do  not  esteem  running  wa- 
ter, which,  flowing  through  woody 
and  mountainous  countries,  is  usually 
impregnated  with  mineraliiand  astrin- 
gent vegetable  subst^ncesr  The  wa- 
ter, however,  of  large  rivera,  where 
these  extraneous  ingredients  are  much 
diluted,  is  usually  good  ;  and  troops 
marching  through  hilly  and  woody 
countries,  in  general  suflTcr  much 
more  from  the  water  of  smalUireams 
and  nullalis  than  from  that  of  t^ik# 
or  large  rivers.    At  Pinnar  Coand» 
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in  this  district,  there  Is  a  remarkable 
hot  >»cH,  Tlie  rivers  of  Ramghur, 
Chuta  Nagpoor,  and  Sirgoojo,  ore 
mostly  fib n I  km,  nnd  never  Mi  ex- 
cept during  the  rains,  when  they  flow 
with  great  rapidity.  The  hano  arc 
co^^ered  with  rank  weeds  and  exu* 
berttnt  vegetation^  whicli  is  often 
swept  away  hy  the  torrent.  Rivers 
which  tlurin«  the  floods  contain  fram 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  of  water,  fall 
soon  after  to  two  or  three  feet,  and 
soon  after  dry  up.  The  njoun tains 
of  this  district  are  wholly  covered 
witli  trees,  brushwoodj  and  jungle, 
which  forests  extend  far  into  the  ad- 
jacent eouniries* 

Commercial  transactions  are  very 
insignificaiir,  and  confined  mostly  to 
the  mere  interchange  and  barier  of 
commodities  for  domestic  con  sura  p- 
tion.  The  hills  abound  with  iron, 
which  h  collected  and  fused  by  the 
natives  in  their  rude  uianner,  and  is 
the  principal  article  of  exportation  ; 
but  the  want  of  navigable  rivers  is  a 
great  obsi ruction  to  the  enlargement 
of  this  trafhc.  The  great  Benares  road 
pta^s  through  Sheregotty,  and  there 
in  a  distinct  road  that  branches  off 
from  this  grand  trunk  at  Konachitty, 
and  runs  north-weiit  toChittru.  There 
is  also  a  road  that  rims  riorth-en^t 
from  Chittra,  and  afterwards  fulU  in- 
to the  great  road  at  Sheregotty. 
There  arc  many  old  brick  forts  in 
Ramghur,  the  destruction  of  which 
was  recommended  at  an  early  period 
by  the  inagtitrate,  as  they  anorded 
protection  to  refractory  zemindars 
and  hordes  of  irregular  banditti. 
There  are  very  feu-  dura  hie  buildings ; 
nor  are  there  any  private  schools,  or 
seminaries  for  leaching  the  Hindoo 
or  Mahomedan  law,  education  not 
extending  beyond  the  accomplish- 
ments of  reading  and  writing* 

The  seasons  here,  as  elsewhere  in 
Hindostan,  may  be  divided  into  hot, 
cold,  and  r^iny.  The  cold  season 
commences  about  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber and  terminates  in  the  beginning 
or  middle  of  March,  M-hen  the  hot 
seaann  commences,  and  lasts  till  the 
middle  of  June.  The  rains  then  set 
in,  and  C0nt}nue  tilt  about  the  middJe 


of  October,  gradually  decreasing  to- 
wards the  conclusion.  The  healthy 
season  may  be  said  to  be  from  No- 
vember to  the  setting- in  of  the  rains; 
and  the  most  uuhealtliy  months,  Sep- 
tember and  October.  Traces  of  lead 
have  been  discovered  at  the  base  of 
a  mountain  in  Ramghur  called  Mu- 
cundgunge,  and  antimony  h  said  to  be 
Ibund,  while  iron  abonnds  every 
where,  more  particularly  at  Balleah, 
in  the  mountains,  where  it  is  smelted 
in  considerahle  quantities  by  native 
metal  liirgrsts*  A  few  miles  east  of 
Hazary  Rangh  are  beds  of  very  fine 
mica,  from  which  large  trans[>areiit 
lamina  are  procured. 

In  Ramghur  the  mouhirr  tre<S 
grows  spontaneously  and  in  great 
abundance^  among  the  rocky  and 
otherwise  barren  parti  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  provides  the  natives*  with 
a  eonvement  subsiitntc  for  grain,  as 
it  Hitl  keep,  when  pulverized,  for  a 
whole  season.  By  the  native.%  how- 
ever, it  is  principally  used  for  making 
an  infusion  like  tea,  which  affords^ a 
nourishing  and  wholesome  beverage ; 
but  this  process  has  been  construed 
as  coming  within  the  regidations 
against  illicit  distillation.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Dummodah  and 
Bitrrakur ;  the  prineipai  towns  Chit- 
I  ra  (con  tai  ni  ng  t  h  c  ci  vi  I  es  t  ah  I  i  sh  m  ent 
and  gaol),  Ramghur,  Hazary  Raujih, 
and  Sheregotty.  Throtighout  the 
eastern  part  of  the  district,  and  in  the 
adjacent  tracts  of  the  Jungle  Mahals, 
the  buffalo e  is  used  for  draught  and 
for  the  plough,  instead  of  the  ox. 
The  former  is  a  hardy  and  powerful 
animal  of  its  class;  yet  six  of  them 
are  required  to  move  the  same  load 
that  a  f>air  of  miserable  starved  bid^ 
locks  would  be  set  to  draw  in  the 
plains*  This  waste  of  strength  is 
mainly  attributable  to  the  extreme 
rudeness  of  the  hill  cart,  which  is 
mounted  on  circular  pieces  of  board 
for  wheels,  and  is  almost  as  much  in- 
ferior to  the  Bengal  hackery,  as  the 
latter  is  to  the  English  waggon, 

Hamgbnr  is  but  thinly  inhabited, 
and  a  great  majority  of  the  native9 
are  Hindoos  of  the  Brahminical  per- 
suasion. One  estimate  makei  the 
2  2 
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inhabitant  q(  Hnnighuf  Proper 
amount  to  half  a  TtiiLLion,  in  the  pro* 
portion  of  one  Ma  homed  an  to  ihirty 
Hindoos,  The  inhsibkants  of  the 
most  frequented  townti  differ  fiot  at 
all  in  fcauire*  and  very  Little  in  their 
language^  from  thoic  of  the  adjacent 
plains,  whence  their  progenitora  in 
nit  probability  migrated.  The  raja  of 
Chut  a  Nogpoor,  who  formerly  ener- 
ci»ed  an  independentjartsdiction  with* 
in  the  limits  of  hia  own  territories,  is 
highest  in  rank  ;  hut  there  are  besides 
many  zemindars  of  extenMve  posses- 
sions and  considerable  personal  influ- 
ence^ 

Thi«  distnet  has  been  long  fatally 
diAiinguished  for  the  numerou^i  crimes 
and  devastationg  committed,  and  the 
annual  loss  of  many  valuable  soldiers 
from  the  un healthiness  of  the  coun- 
try, Theinljabituntaoftheadjaccnt 
plains  have  an  n  neon  erne  rable  aver- 
sion to  a  residence  in  the  hills,  owing 
to  the  pestilential  distempers  they 
generate,  aa  well  as  to  the  extreme 
barbarity  of  the  hill  natives,  and  the 
abundance  of  beasts  of  prey,  bears, 
tigers^  wolves,  and  hyenas*  Theft  is 
common  throughout  Ramghur;  bul 
murder  more  prevalent  among  u  par- 
ticular claj^s,  which  are  the  slaves  pos- 
sensed  by  chiefs  inhabiting  the  moun- 
tainous md  inaccessible  interior,  and 
ofitavageandrerocioushabits.  When 
petty  disputes  occur,  these  slaves  are 
compelled  by  their  masters  to  perpe- 
trate any  enormity,  and  are  more 
especially  employed  for  the  purposes 
of  assassination.  Any  heHitation  or 
symptoms  of  repuifnance  on  the  part 
of  the  slave  is  attended  with  instant 
death,  which  is  equally  hi^  fate  should 
he  fail  in  the  attempt.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  succeed  he  is  sought  out 
by  the  officers  of  government^  and 
executed  as  a  murderer.  The  usuaJ 
police  has  hitherto  been  unable  to 
aeijEe  the  cowardly  instigator,  and  if 
recouriie  be  had  to  a  military  force 
he  retires  to  the  jungles.  Neither  do 
the  slaves  attach  the  all  eh  teat  idea  of 
guilt  to  the  murders  they  are  thus 
del<^gated  to  coin m it ;  on  the  con- 
trary, when  taken,  invariably  confess, 
and  appear  to  expect  applause  for 


having  done  their  dvity\  Murder  is 
also  frequently  committed  through 
the  mere  ignorance  and  superstition 
of  the  people,  who  often  put  indivi 
duals  to  death  under  a  belief  that 
they  practi&e  magical  influence,  and 
make  a  destructive  use  of  their  know- 
ledge^ Lastly,  the  ready  cash  of  the 
Hindoo  pilgKms,  proceeding  through 
this  district  to  the  difTcrent  places  of 
Hindoo  worship,  sometimes  proves 
too  strong  a  temfjtation  for  poverty 
to  realist,  and  murder  is  resorted  to 
the  most  eifectual  mode  of  conceal- 
ment.^ F** //or/on,  Breion,  W.  T- 
Sm ith^  L ord  Teignin o uiA ,  J. Grants ^  ) 

RAMGHtra, — A  viJIogein  Northern 
Hindostan  due  south  of  Almors,  si- 
tuated on  the  hanks  of  a  rapid  stream 
in  a  narrow  winding  valley^  the  sides 
of  which  ri^c  to  a  great  height^  and 
BrecnUivaii-'d  in  narrow  terraces  with 
the  most  persevering  industry,  al- 
thotigh  the  8oil  is  so  Kiony  chat  many 
of  the  little  fields  more  rc^en)ble  the 
deposit  of  a  torrent  than  an  arable 
piece  of  land.  Thegovernment  ware- 
nouijc  and  gnard>house  8land  at  a 
little  height  above  the  vilhige.  While 
subject  to  the  Gorkha»  there  yrns  a 
castle  here,  now  dismantled  and  gone 
to  decay ♦  Iron  ore  is  faund  here, 
which  the  inhtibitants  wajsh  from  its 
grosser  deposits^  and  transport  to 
Ahnoru  to  be  smelted, — {Lishop  he* 
ber,  ^c.) 

RAMGiiua, — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bahar,  district  of  Rumghnr, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Uum^ 
modah  river,  about  1J>0  mile*;  N,W» 
from  Calcutta;  lat,  23°  38' N„  Ion. 
85°  43' E.  It  originally  communicated 
its  name  to  the  district,  but  hm  i&iuce 
fallen  to  a  secondary  ranki 

Ramguk(^a  Rivia^/Jflmo  GangaJ, 
— This  river  has  its  jiource  in  North- 
ern Hindostan  among  the  Kumaon 
mountains,  abont  twenty-five  miles 
N.  from  tlie  fortress  of  Almoro, 
from  whence  it  flows  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  through  the  pro- 
vince of  Rohilcund,  with  a  very  wind- 
ing stream,  until  it  falls  into  the 
Ganges  not  far  from  Kanoje,  having 
performed  a  course,  includin£  wind^ 
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ings,  of  about  300  iqunre  tniEes,  and 
received  the  accesiiion  of  many  rivers, 

RA3iotiJ4Gi:   ( Rama  Gunjj, — 
town  in  the  pravmca  t>f  Oude,  twenty- 
Heven  nules  S.W.  from  Lttcknow  j  lat* 
26^  aS'  N.,  lon,aa^30'E. 

Rahcitk  fUama  ^haraJ,—A  town 
in  the  province  of  Orissa,siltiatcdDn 
the  aouih  siile  of  the  Mahanuddy 
river,  106  miles  W,  Trom  Cuttuck; 

20^  26'  N„  Ion.  84^  26'  E,  The 
chief  of  this  place  in  1§03  became  a 
British  iribtttury. 

RxMovkjiAH. — ABttiall  town  in  the 
province  of  Allahabad,  eighteen  milesi 
N.  bv  E.  from  Bellary  ;  lat,  ^gi^S'N., 
Jon.  80=  24'  E. 

R  A  M 1  Em  A  H  {Ha  met  waram^  ike 
pillar  i\f  Ram  J. — An  island  in  the 
Btraits  between  Ceylan  and  the  con- 
tinent, being  separated  from  the  latter 
by  a  narrow  channel.  In  length  it 
may  be  estiiTiated  at  eleven  mile»,  by 
ik  the  flvepa*e  breadth,  and  h  low, 
sandy,  unculiivated,  and  covered  with 
a  thin  baubool  jungle;  lat«  9^  18'  N.^ 
lon.7riirE. 

On  his  return  from  the  conquest 
of  Ceylonj  after  destroying  Ravan^ 
the  king  of  the  Rashasns  (or  oppo- 
nents of  the  demigods),  Ram,  an 
inciirTtution  of  Vishnu,  reflected  that 
during  his  warn  many  Kacsha^as, 
who  were  also  Brahmins^  had  been 
desirnycd,  by  which  feat  a  he  had  in* 
eurrtd  the  heaviest  guilt  ;  to  eJtpiate 
these  crimes  therefore  he  i^t  up  an 
image  of  the  lingam  at  Ramisseram^ 
whtL-h  be  ordered  to  be  worshipped j 
and  it  thenceforward  bccaitjc  a  place 
of  pilgrimage,  iiucb  is  the  traditional 
accoLmt  of  ih\^  celebrated  pagoda, 
which  Btill  remains  in  a  tolerable  state 
of  repair.  The  entrance  to  it  \^  by 
a  lofty  ptewaj  about  100  feet  high^ 
covered  with  carved  work  to  the 
summit.  The  door  is  about  forty 
feet  hij^bj  and  composed  of  single 
stones,  placed  perpendicularly,  with 
others  crossing  over;  the  massive^ 
ness  of  the  workmanship  resembling 
the  Egyptian  or  Cvclopean  style  of 
architecture.  The  square  of  the  whole 
is  about  60^  feet,  and  it  \n  probably 


one  of  the  most  iupertor  native  edi- 
fices in  India.  None  are  permitted 
to  enter  the  inner  temples  except  the 
attendant  Brahmins,  who  live  in  the 
town,  and  have  their  share  of  the 
offerings.  The  idol  uses  no  other 
water  but  that  brought  from  the 
Ganges,  which  is  poured  over  him 
every  morning,  and  then  sold  to  the 
devout,  thus  yielding  a  considerable 
revenue  to  the  temple. 

The  guard ianjjhip  of  this  sacred 
isle  is  hereditary  in  a  family  of  de- 
votee?;,  the  chief  of  which  is  named 
the  Pandaram,  and  doomed  to  per- 
petual celitiacy,  the  succession  being 
carried  on  by  the  sisters,  or  by  the 
collateral  branch.  The  greater  part 
of  the  income  is  applied  to  his  use, 
or  to  that  of  his  relations,  who  have 
posse siied  the  supreme  power  about 
120  >ears^  When  [jord  Valentia  vi- 
sited this  island  In  11^ U3,  the  Panda- 
ram  sfili cited  his  lordship's  protectiou 
for  the  deity  and  his  temple. 

Panban,  the  port  of  the  island,  is 
aboat  nine  miles  from  the  great  tem- 
ple, the  road  to  which  has  been  paved 
the  whole  way  by  the  contributions 
of  the  pious.  A  stranger  is  much 
struck  with  the  breadth  and  regu- 
larity of  the  streets,  the  nun»ber  and 
elegance  of  the  stone  cbouUricj*,  and 
the  extraordinary  neatness  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  Brahmins,  many  of 
them  fantastically  adorned  in  front 
with  mythological  paintings.  In  the 
inner  court-yard  of  the  Pandarani*s 
residence  is  a  bungalow  furnished  in 
the  English  style,  from  the  top  of 
which  there  is  a  commanding  view  of 
the  ocean,  whence  the  interminable 
black  line  of  rocks,  stretching  across 
the  gulf  of  Manaar,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  Adam's  bridge,  is  dis* 
cernible.  About  two  miles  north-east 
of  the  town,  on  the  highest  point  of 
a  rock,  a  small  temple  commemoratea 
the  spot  from  whence  Ham  a  Is  said 
to  have  directed  the  operations,  while 
tbe  bridge  was  con  is  true  ting  by  Hu» 
nimaun,  and  his  brigade  of  gigantic 
monkeys.  At  the  south-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  islund  la  the  sacred 
bathing  place,  where,  in  the  very 

n  c  tti  ii  ry  o  f  B  rah  mm  ical  s  u  p  ers  till  on^ 
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and  close  by  the  choidtrj^  and  tank 
made  Tor  the  acconimodatuHi  af  pil- 
grimfi,  b  a  HoBion  Catholic  chapi:l| 
with  a  subsi<iting  eatai^Ilithnicnt  of 
Christian  pricU^, 

The  Etrnit  here  is  about  a.  mile 
wide,  but  not  p»«^ab]e  except  hy  very 
iitiali  vessds»  The  bed  13  rock) ,  and 
the  entrance  from  the  tiorth  only 
100  feet  ivide^  between  two  rovk^; 
and  as  another  directly  faces  it,  and 
the  currciu  is  raEJid,  amcb  caution  h 
necessary  to  navipitc  it  in  aafet}'.  In 
A.D,  1.310  the  Mahomciiiins  under 
Malkk  Naib  invaded  the  CarnaEic» 
and  pushed  their  depredntionEi  lU  far 
a$  Ranujiscrani,  where  they  erected 
a  mo?!que ;  but  the  pagoda  bliii  enjoys 

reputation  for  ^atictityj  and  con* 
tinuci  to  be  much  visited  by  devotees, 
ptendicnnt.-<;,  anchorcti^  £iad  a^etics, 
froni  the  remote  and  crafty  province 
of  Ben^raK  These  ptigrinis  usually 
procef^J  in  companies  on  foot  aa  far 
as  Durbhasana,  after  which  (accord^ 
ing  to  their  own  account)  two  days 
arc  occupied  in  passing  through  a 
iwilderne^is  to  the  sca-^ide,  where 
Ihey  procure  a  boat,  and  crosis  to  the 
li^land.  They  coniuionly  carry  water 
from  the  other  sacred  place;*  they 
have  visited,  and  pour  a  over  the 
lifigam  erected  at  ihh  place. 

In  ancient  times  Rumisscram  was 
a  noted  point  in  Hiadoo  astronomy^ 
to  the  meridian  of  which  many  Te- 
linga  and  Tain u I  a^tronomeps  referred 
their  cntculntions.  Col^  Laaibton 
found  it  to  lie  79°  2^  east  of 
Greenwich,  and  3"  iiO"  east  of 
Lanca,  the  grand  Hindoo  njeridian. 
^FuliarioR,  Lord  ValnUkt^  Ward^ 

Hahvad  (Rmnanaiha). — A  town 
and  large  zemindary  in  the  Southern 
Carnatic,  !iituated  about  1^3  miles 
N.E.  from  Cape  Comonn  ;  lat.  O^'^S' 
N*,  ion,  W  W  E.  The  Ramufld 
pollam,  or  catate,  wa?  granted  to  the 
ancestors  of  the  pre£:ent  family,  with 
the  title  of  Sethepatie^s,  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  road  and  protection  of 
the  pitgriam  resorting  to  the  sacred 
pagodo  at  Ramis^scram.  The  whole 
zemindary  doe^s  not  contain  a  hill. 


nor  is  it  in  general  so  dry  as  that  of 
Shevagunga,  having  of  late  veara 
suffered  from  the  overflo^ving  of  the 
Vyar  rivers  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kih'arry  there  are  Bait  mar±>he»  eom- 
muiMcating  with  the  sea.  There  are 
aha  some  tracts  of  cotton  ground. 

The  town  of  Ramnad  has  an  irre- 
gutar  appearance^  and  has  of  late 
snifered  much  from  the  epjden»ic> 
which  so  freatly  depopulated  this 
quarter  of  India,  llerL-  is  a  fort  coni- 
menced  many  years  ago  by  the  late 
ranny*s  ancef»tors,  but  never  com- 
pleted. It  contains  the  palace,  which 
IS  a  gloomy  building,  with  gloomy 
walls,  and  no  external  windows.  The 
hall  of  audience  is  covered  with  mjv 
thologicai  paintings;  but  in ^1820 
the  whole  building  was  io  a  wretch* 
eJ  and  forlorn  condition,  and  had 
been  long  untenanted.  Near  to  it 
are  the  tond?  of  the  late  ranny's  de- 
ceased hui^band,  and  a  Prot enfant 
church  of  neat  architecture.  The 
town  walls  arc  of  massive  atones^ 
with  loopholes  on  the  top,  but  with- 
out any  cannon  mounted*  The  great 
tank  at  Raainad,  where  the  Vyar 
river  terminares  its  course,  and  which 
is  not  usually  Blled  for  seven  yenrs 
together,  in  1810,  owing  to  the  re- 
dundant rains,  burst  its  banks  and 
run  inro  the  sea.  The  ranny  men* 
tioned  by  Lord  Valentia  has  been 
dead  for  many  years,  and  the  suc- 
ceE!iton  was  so  strongly  dLsputed,  that 
in  18^0  it  was  under  appeal  to  the 
king  and  council,  the  British  govern* 
ment  in  the  mean  time  collecting  the 
revenues,  which  in  180J)  amounted 
10  about  !,10,22t>  star  pa^codas. — 
(HadgsoTi,  Lard  Valtntm^  Ftiiiurlouj 

Ramnaghur^ Rama  NagaraJ.^A 
town  in  the  province  of  Allahitbad, 
district  of  Benares^  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ganges^  a  little 
above  the  western  extremity  of  the 
city  of  Benarei.  The  raja  usually 
resides  in  the  fort  of  Ramnaghur, 
which  is  a  huge  pile  of  stone-building 
projecting  into  the  river.  He  pos- 
sesses also  in  this  vicinity  an  ele-^ 
gant  garden  arranged  after  the  Hin* 
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(loo  fa!ihionj  and  adorned  with  Sk 
fine  tank,  sommer-houaes,  and  a  mag- 
nificent bath  of  stone.  The  mytho- 
logical  sctilptuFM  on  a  pagoda' near 
this  spot,  teft  unfinished  by  Raja  Cheit 
Singh,  hitvc  been  much  adinired  for 
the  elaborate  style  of  tbeir  execu- 
tion. Cheit  Singh  intended  to  bnild 
a  grand  town  at  Ramnaghur  ou  a  re- 
gular plan  J  and  with  wide  streets, 
after  tbe  Euro(>ean  fashloti.  This 
purpofle  was  frustrated  by  his  depo- 
Hition>  but  a  tolerabie  idea  of  its 
sca|»e  may  be  formed  fram  tlie  two 
spacious  streets,  crossing  each  other 
at  ri^ht  angles,  which  compose  the 
exiiitmg  town  of  Rammighur.— (Fw/- 

RAM};AauR. — A  cofiMiderable  town 
in  the  province  of  Bahar,  in  the  tcr- 
rai  of  Chumparuup  which  In  1814 
was  inhabited  by  the  exiled  raja  of 
Tanecr  and  bis  followers ;  lat,  27"^ 

RAMNAGUtt. — Th^  niirts  of  an  an- 
cient fortress  in  the  province  of  Del- 
hi, diiriaion  of  Rohilcnnd,  several 
miles  in  circumference  ;\nu 
It  appears  to  have  had  thirty-four 
battlonffi  and  is  known  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood bv  the  name  of  the  Pan- 
doos  fort. — (C^pL  Hodgson,  ^c.) 

RA»iNAottn. — The  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient palace  situated  oti  the  left  bank 
of  the  Nerhudda  river,  si  teen  mites 
above  tbe  fort  of  Mundelah^  where 
some  ancient  inscriptions  have  been 
recently  discovered  by  Capt.FelU 

Ramvii,— A  remarkable  snowy 
peak  in  Northern  Hindostan,  visible 
from  Bareily,  estimated  to  be 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean  ; 
lat.  30^  Stf  N.,  Ion.  7^  38'  E.;  fifty 
miles  north  from  Atmora* 

Kamoo — A  town  tn  the  province 
of  Bengal,  situated  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Chittagong  dis- 
trict, sixty  miles  south  from  Islama- 
bad; UL  Sir  25'  N.,  Ion.  92°  m  E. 
The  Bakally  or  Ramoo  river  is  one 
of  the  most  considerable  in  the  south 
of  Chittagong;  the  bottom  is  mud, 
and  although  the  water  be  fresbt  the 


tide  ascendn  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. By  atl  tbe  nations  of  tha 
Burmese  race  this  river  ts  named  the 
Paenftwa.  The  vicinity  of  Ramoo 
being  a  fertile  and  populous  plaln^ 
and  the  medium  of  nil  intercourse 
carried  on  in  ihe  neighbourhood  of 
the  Nauf  river,  if  any  ground  could 
be  found  not  Hooded  by  the  rains,  it 
would  be  an  eligible  position  for  a 
frontier  station  towards  Arracati ; 
but,  unfortunately,  from  the  hills  to 
the  sea  no  spot  of  ground  more  than 
fifty  jards  square  l»eyond  the  level 
of  the  immdation  is  to  be  found* 
The  place  is  a!so  known  from  expe- 
rience to  be  singularly  unhealthy ;  yet 
it  apparently  suit*  the  temperament 
of  the  Mughs,  who  set  all  malaria 
at  defiance, — (F.  Buchanan,  Colonel 
Thitmat  Morgan^  ^c.) 

Rampooi  (Rama  pnraj. — A  large 
town  in  the  province  of  Delhi^  the 
jaghirc  and  residence  of  a  Robillah 
nahob,  where  the  Pushtoo  or  Afghan 
language  i^  still  much  spoken,  and 
the  genuine  Afghan  manners  and 
customs  retained.  It  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cosilla;  lat.  28°  bW  N,^ 
Ion,  78^*  54'  E»j  eighteen  miles  cast 
from  Moradabad. 

This  town  and  attached  territory, 
at  the  peace  of  Loldong  in  1774,  were 
secured  to  Fy^oola  Khau,  a  Robillah 
chief,  at  which  time  the  revenue  was 
valued  at  thirty  Licks  of  rupees  per 
iiimum.  During  the  bfe  time  of  Fy- 
zoola  Khan  Ram  poor  was  very  pros- 
perous, and  at  his  death  compre- 
hended a  space  four  miles  in  circum- 
ference, surrounded  by  a  thick  bam- 
boo hedge,  within  which  were  mud 
fortifications.  On  the  death  of  Fy- 
zoo  la  Khan  in  17^4,  his  eldest  son 
Mahomed  All  succeeded,  but  was  soon 
afterwards  assasBinatcd  by  his  second 
son  Gholaum  Mahomed,  who  seized 
the  throne,  A  British  force  was 
marched  to  expel  the  usurper,  which 
was  attacked  by  the  Rohillab  army 
within  a  few  miles  of  Baredy;  but 
they  were  repulsed  after  a  severe  ac- 
tion, in  which  the  former  had  000 
men  and  fourteen  oflxcers  killed  and 
wounded.    Gholaum  Mahumed  sur- 
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reivJcred  aoan  utterwards,  and  the 
Hccuniulateil  treuiiurea  of  Fyseaola 
Khaii»  amoimtiniz  to  3^3:^,000  gold 
tuoluirs  (£m7M^\  were  delivered 
up  to  Aisoph  ud  Dowlidi,  who  pre- 
wnted  the  British  army  with  eleven 
bcks  of  rupees  (il!27,t>00).  Posses- 
sion waii  al^o  taken  of  the  Rmupoor 
jaghirc  fur  the  Onde  government; 
but  a  ja^hire  or  estate  was  reserved 
for  Ahmed  Ali  Khnn,  a  minor,  the 
grand.->on  of  Fvioob  Khan,  of  whieh 
the  town  of  Flam  poor  forioed  part, 
with  a  revenue  f>f  about  ten  lacks  of 
rupees'.  In  1«08  it jielded  IQjddjQjJ 
rupees. 

Whatever  misgovern  merit  this  ter- 
ritory may  have  undergone,  it  cer- 
tainly has  not  had  the  etfeet  of  check- 
ing the  productive  energies  of  the 
ioil  or  inhabitants,  for  a  more  richly 
cultivated  tract  of  country,  in  IMO, 
was  scarcely  to  be  seen  in  India, 
The  town  of  Riimpoor  is  gtill  a  large 
and  populous  pittce,  thouj^h  built  in 
n  stiui^^liTi;;  manner,  and  eo apposed 
principally  of  tnnd  huts.  The  only 
good  sircetii  arc  the  chowk  and  ano* 
ther  which  croiseis  its  western  extre- 
niity  at  ri^ht  angles,  7 'he  old  and 
new  forts  both  o[Jen  into  the  lutter. 
These  are  brick  buildings,  containing 
various  edifices  for  the  oeconitnoJa- 
tion  of  the  nabob  and  his  family.  The 
eho^k  h  decorated  with  a  loHy 
moaque*  The  favourite  personal  re- 
residence  of  the  present  (1820)  na- 
bob, Ahmed  Ali  Khan,  is  an  indif- 
ferent house  of  three  atoriej*,  built  in 
the  Eiij^liah  fashion,  and  he  has  also 
a  dwelling  nt  Moradabad.  He  u 
f^nd  of  &eld  flports,  and  courts  the 
Hociety  of  English  gcnUemen  of  a  si- 
milar diHpohiiion;  but  iu  not  much 
r&«peeteJ  by  his  own  subjects.  The 
celebrutcd  bamboo  hed^^e  of  Ham- 
poor  ttrijl  remains  in  high  beauty^  but 
It  probably  never  was  of  any  formi- 
dable depth,  and  as  it  might  be  easily 
penetrated  hi  many  parts,  it  eould 
aiTord  no  effectual  ]>roteetion  agointst 
an  active  enemy.  The  mud  walls 
within  the  fence  are  falling  to  decay. 
The  remains  of  Fyzoola  Khan  are 
depositcil  in  a  mausoletim  raided  on 
m  extensive  terrace  of  jnasonry^  in 


the  pkin  to  the  north  of  the  town^ 
where  it  is  shaded  by  a  thick  bower 
of  the  peepul  tree. — (Fu/larion,  Pub- 
He  MS.  DocumenU,  Colonel  Frank- 
Hrit  Henncllt  Elphimlone,  h^'c.) 

RAMrooa. — ^A  small  town  in  the 
province  of  Delhi^  fourteen  miles  S. 
bv  W.  from  Saharunpoori  lat.  28* 
4t  N\  Ion.  IT  ro*  E. 

Ram  POOR. — small  town  in  the 
pro V  i  n  c  e  of  D  el  h  i ,  di  strict  of  Bu  reily , 
situated  immediately  to  the  north  of 
Rooilerpoor,  from  which  it  is  zicpa- 
ratcd  by  the  stream  of  the  Goula, 
forty-one  mile«  N,  fronv  Bareily,  and 
twenty-three  from  the  base  of  the 
northern  mountains  at  Batnooree, — 
{FuUurton,  ^c.) 

Rampoor. — A  town  in  Northern 
Hindostan,  the  capital  of  the  Busss- 
her  principality,  seventy  miles  north 
from  Nuhan  ;  la: .  31*  27'  N,,  Ion.  7T 
3&  E. ;  3,300  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  atan«i$  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Sutuleje^  which  here,  in  the 
month  of  June,  is  only  210  feet  wide, 
and  being  confined  by  lofty  preei- 
pices^  foams  and  dashes  below.  In 
the  days  of  its  prosperity  it  is  said  to 
have  contained  three  or  four  hundred 
houses,  with  a  large  well-filled  bazar ; 
but  in  1816  there  were  not  above  150 
stone  dwellingfi  slated,  with  a  few 
others,  rather  better,  belonging  to  the 
raja.  Before  the  Gorkha  invasion  it 
was  a  sort  of  entrepot  between  Cash- 
mere, Lahdack,  CashgarandYarcund, 
with  Hindostan,  for  whieh  commerce 
the  passage  of  the  river  Sutuleje  forms 
a  convenient  route.  It  is  atilf  a  place 
of  considerable  sanctity,  and  pos* 
sesscN  ^cf^eral  small  temples^  well 
supplied  with  Brahmins  and  religious 
menJicunts.  The  communication 
over  the  Sutuleje  to  the  Cooloo  side 
is  by  the  hill  bridge,  named  a  jhoola, 
which  cortsistM  of  some  ropes  drawn 
across,  which  are  traversed  by  a 
Idock  of  wood,  on  whieh  the  passen- 
ger si  t.s,  und  Is  drawn  across  the  ri* 
ver,  which  rushes  below  with  a  fu- 
rious stream.  During  the  fair  an  as^ 
stirubUige  of  Tartars,  Gcrards,  and 
other  traders  col  lee  t  to  the  number 


3,000. —  (JamcM  Frtn€r,  Hodg40n 
and  Herbert^  4fc,) 

Ra»foora. — A  liir^e  WttHetl  town 
iti  the  jirovinee  of  Mkilwa,  the  former 
residence  of  the  Hoi  car  fiintily  j  laU 
2A°  2T  N,,  ion.  7^°  3^  E.,  and  ele- 
rated  1 ,360  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea*  The  Cheetorc  rwtige  of 
tiioLintains^  whrch  extends  on  the 
north  of  Rampoora,  forms  one  of 
the  boundaries  of  Malwa.  This 
place  standii  00  the  north  bank  of 
the  Taloye  river,  distant  about  one 
mile,  and  was  a  place  of  great  note 
before  the  removal  of  the  Ilolcar 
family  to  Indore,  To  the  narth- 
east  there  is  a  Hindoo  temple  of 
tome  celebrity,  which  is  visited  by 
the  pious  of  that  faith  during  tbe 
month  of  April, 

In  1818  a  division  of  infantry  un- 
der Eoahun  Beg  and  Hoshun  Khan, 
which  bad  belonged  to  llolcar'?jarmy, 
and  continued  refractory  after  the 
battle  of  Maheidpoor,  was  attacked 
by  the  army  under  General  Brown, 
and  nearly  destroyed,  although  the 
two  Roshuns  escaped.  Subsccfuently, 
in  order  to  consolidate  the  posses- 
sions of  GhufToor  Khan,  Hum  poor 
was  conferred  oa  him,— -{Afo/co/mf 

RAUroTiA, — A  smalt  town  in  the 
province  of  Allahabad,  ei|^hteen  miles 
N.Pi.W,  from  JhIouu;  lat.  2^  23' 
N.,  Ion.  79*  r 

Rahree.-^A  portion  of  territory 
in  the  British  province  of  Arracan, 
■ituatcd  about  lat.  19^  N.,  which  in 
1826  was  established  to  be  an  island, 
being  in  that  year  circumnavigated  by 
the  Osprey  gun-pinnace. 

The  great  entrance  of  the  only 
creek  that  communicates  with  the 
capital  of  Ramrce  lies  about  two 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  north-east 
point  of  the  island,  which  forms  the 
aouthern  bonndt^ry  of  Hastings  har- 
bour. About  a  mile  to  the  north 
Osprey  creek  appears,  and  runs  into 
Ramrce  creek  about  midway  between 
the  great  entrance  and  the  capital, 
with  which  there  is  not  any  commu- 


nication by  water  but  through  theie 
passages. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  Hast- 
in^;^  harbour  lies  a  rid^e  of  straggling 
rockti,  to  the  eastward  of  which  • 
pBs.-^age  takes  its  course  to  Mae ;  to 
the  west  of  it  lies  the  entrance  of  the 
targe  pa^*$age  that  runs  along  the  ea-^t 
side  of  Commodore's  island,  through 
which  channel  all  vessels  of  burthen 
pas*  into  Fletcher  Haye^*  straits  10- 
wurdf*  Aeng,  Takk,  Arracun  towns, 
and  Combermere  bay,  which  bririgt 
thein  CO  the  !^ea.  Entering  ihe  strnit^ 
many  interesting  objects  appear  ;  lof- 
ty mountains,  numerous  islands^ 
many  openings,  &c,,  forming,  within 
the  straits,  channels,  and  passages, 
which  in  general,  however,  affisrd 
good  anchorage  ground.  The  tide 
rises  at  rull  and  change  fourteen  feet 
in  the  si  raits,  channels,  rivers,  and 
harbours  on  the  coast. 

On  the  southern  ext remity  of 
Ramree  is  a  ridge  of  low  hills,  among 
which  are  several  volcanoes,  reported 
to  discharge  flames  occasionally,  and 
fiuantities  of  iron  pyrites ;  but  in 
tneir  tranquil  state  only  a  greasy  mud 
bubbles  up»  mixed  with  a  little  petro- 
leum. Small  volcanoes  abound  in 
this  vicinity,  for  there  are  several  on 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Cheduha, 
mostly  of  the  description  called  mud 
volcanoes,  strongly  impregnated  with 
sulphur.  These  volcanoes  are  wor- 
shipped by  the  Mughs  and  other  na- 
tives, who  think  they  are  occasioned 
by  the  great  naga  or  serpent  who 
supports  the  world,  and  takes  this 
method  of  giving  vent  to  his  ago- 
ny. In  IS^  Chednba  continued 
niOMtly  covered  with  thick  jungle,  but 
well  watered  by  hill  streams,  on  the 
banks  of  which  patches  of  tobacco, 
cotton,  red  pepper,  hemp,  sugar- 
cone,  and  rice  were  to  be  seen,  the 
soil  being  excellent.  In  the  above 
year  the  number  of  houses  in  Che- 
duba  amounted  to  3,300,  the  inhabi- 
tants to  about  H.OOO  persons ;  with 
respect  to  Ramree,  we  have  as  yet 
bad  but  few  i^tatistical  details.  Up 
to  no  elephants  had  been  disco- 
vered on  Cheduba,  ^  {Commodore 
liases f  i^iihlk  Journnkf  ^c.J  . 
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Raksamatty,— A  viUage  in  ihe 
province  of  Beiigalp  Kituateil  oo  the 
ripUi  bank  of  the  BhagiratUi  ri^r 
below  Berhttmpoor,  and  remlereJ 
coi>9picuotis  by  its  position  on  an 
devMted  DiGtinil  of  red  iron  fioiJ, 
whicli  here  pierces  the  flat  nlluviiH 
crust  tbat  forms  the  general  surface 
of  the  country. — {FnlUrtvn^  tjc.) 

Rakgoom, — The  principal  seaport 
m  the  Burmese  doniiiiions,  situuted 
in  the  proviiKre  of  Pegu  ;  Int*  16*35' 
N.,  Ion,  m'^^  Tliis  timn  Elamh 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Rangoon 
branch  of  thelrawiidy,  about  tw*fnty- 
dghl  miles  above  itti  debouchure  into 
the  gulf  of  Martaban*  Its  extent 
iilong  the  river  is  about  a  mile,  and 
it  a  breadth  650  yards.  It  i»  enelosied 
by  a  stockade  of  teak  timber  and 
nJaoks  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high, 
kaviiig  two  gateways  on  the  northern 
faee,  and  one  on  each  of  the  others. 
From  the  two  northern  gateways  n 
good  brick  road  proceeds,  rnonSng 
over  a  gently  rising  ground,  and  gra- 
dually converf^ing  until  they  meet  at 
the  distance  of  two  inilea  and  a  half 
m  the  Shoedagon  pagoda.  The  space 
between  these  roads  being  tolerably 
el  ear  of  jnngle,  was  after  the  con- 
^nef?t  selected  for  quartering  the  Bri- 
tishtroopH,  Thegroundfilopes  con- 
Biderably  to  the  west  of  this  triangu- 
lar Apace,  and  the  lines  rented  on  a 
thick  wood  J  which  closed  in  on  the 
no  rt  h  a  n  d  no  r  t  h  -eaa  t ,  On  the  eastern 
line  particularly,  on  approaching  the 
pagoda,  the  ground  rises  ahrnptly  to 
an  elevation  of  200  feet  from  the 
surface  of  the  river,  and  there  is  an 
extensive  view  from  the  summit  over 
R  tract  consisting  of  low  rice  fields, 
intepflected  by  the  rnniifications  of  the 
Syriam  and  Rangoon  rivers.  The 
province  of  which  Rangoon  is  the 
capital  is  named  by  the  Burmese 
Henzawuddy, 

The  town  is  divided  Into  streets 
mostly  running  parallel,  with  trans- 
verse lines  of  houses  crosising  at 
rightangles,  Thestreetsarenarrow, 
but  formed  of  pounded  brick,  with  a 
rise  in  the  centre  to  throw  the  water 
off,  and  when  in  tolerable  repaijr  arc 


sLifBoientty  commodious.  The  houses, 
as  among  other  trans- Gangetic  na- 
tions, are  raided  on  posts  to  escape 
the  dirt  and  ^taguaBt  wuter  accunvu- 
lated  bekiw.  In  the  suburbs  many 
of  these  are  raised  wiUiin  bigh-walcr 
mark«  when  at  ebb  tide  the  exhala- 
tions from  the  mud,  ^Ith,  and  putrid 
fish  i«  most  disguistingly  oflensive. 
Herds  of  meagre  swine  roam  about 
»^  scavengers  by  day,  and  at  night 
are  relieved  by  [>acks  of  hungry  dogs- 
The  river  water  is  turbid ^  but  {except- 
ing during  the  hot  months,  when  it 
becomes  brackish)  is  considered  suf«- 
ficieotly  wholesome-  The  tliraatfe 
is  very  analogous*  to  that  of  Caicutta, 
being  divided  into  the  cold,  hot,  and 
rainy  seasons.  In  November  the 
thermometer  ranges  from  to  86* 
Fahrenheit,  in  March  and  April,  even 
in  the  course  of  one  day,  from  7^^*  to 

lor. 

The  Shoedagon  pagoda  rises  in 
splendour  above  the  town, presenting 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  scene  i>e- 
low.  It  stands  on  the  summit  of  an 
eminence,  ahoul  two  miles  and  a  half 
from  the  town.  The  conical  hilt  on 
which  it  stands  is  seven ty^five  feet 
above  the  road,  and  the  area  at  the 
top  comprehends  about  two  acres, 
in  the  centre  of  which  space  it  standxi^ 
resembling  in  shape  an  inverted 
speak  Log-trumpet  J  338  feet  high  (dia^ 
meter  at  the  base  310  feet),  sur- 
mounted by  a  cap  or  tee  of  brass 
forty-five  feet  hign^  the  whole  Hchly 
plded.  The  two  roads  to  it  from 
the  town  are  crowned  on  both  sides 
with  small  Buddhist  temples^  all  pri- 
vate property,  every  Birman  who  can 
afford  it  making  it  a  point  of  honour 
to  erect  one  to  Gaudma ;  but  once 
completed,  pay  little  attention  as  to 
their  preservation,  it  being  considered 
much  more  merttorions  to  build  ft 
new  one,  even  of  inferior  Mjte,  than 
to  repair  an  old  one  :  the  Birman  em- 
pire is  in  consequence  covered  with 
ruinous  tentplesj  pagodas,  and  cha- 
pels mouldering  to  decay.  Jn  18^4 
this  enormous  edifice  was  converted 
into  a  fortress,  and  garrisoned  with 
a  battalion  of  Europeans,  while  the 
numerous  smaller  religious  buildings 
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that  i\ntd  ibe  two  ronda  afforded 
p;ood  shelter  lo  a  larse  body  of  troops. 
Rangoon  also  con  tarns  a  PortugoeEe 
and  Armenian  church. 

The  arrival  of  the  British  fieet  herCj 
on  the  IQth  of  May  was  quite 

ynexpected,  the  town  was  in  conse- 
quence eaaily  captured,  the  principal 
civil  and  military  authorities  having 
fled  in  much  consternation.  Instead 
of  a  flourishing  commerciat  city  it 
presented  a  most  miserable  appear- 
ance, which  rather  improved  before 
the  Britbh  evacuated  it.  This  toflk 
place  on  the  9th  December  18!?6, 
V'hen  it  was  delivered  over  to  the 
Burmese  authorities,  and  the  garrison 
embarked  for  the  new  settlement  of 
Moulmein,  -^{Afedicai  Transaciion^, 

Ranipooia»— A  small  town  in  the 
province  of  Candeish,  near  the  passes 
of  the  Satpoora  mountains,  which 
in  1816  belonged  to  the  Peshwa; 
Iftt,  4(r  N.,  Ion.  74*14'  E..  eighty 
miles  KN.£.  from  Surat,  In  1^10 
it  coutBined  3  50  houses,  inhnbited  by 
Arabs,   Maharattas,  and  Bhcels,^ — 

Rannutsh. — A  town  in  Northern 
Hindostan,  subject  to  the  Gorkhas 
of  Nefiaul,  seventeen  miles  east  from 
Jcmlab;  kt.sriS'N.,  Ion,  81**  33° 
E, 

Eannypook, — A  small  town  and 
ghurry  in  the  province  of  Allahabad, 
thirty-five  miles  S,E.  from  Jansi ; 
lat,  25°  2(K  N,,  Ion,  79°  4'  E. 

Ran  no  J  A.. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Malwa,  pergunnah  ofNoIyej 
which  in  l?i20  bebngcd  to  Sindia, 

R  A  N  TAM  pooa  (  Hin-fham-hhGf^prO' 
peritf  Nana  St^/mmba  Ji rah  mora  ^  ihe 
totm  of  the  pillorof  liJ^ir^,— A  town 
and  stronjr  fortress  in  the  province 
of  Ajmeefj  seventy-five  miles  S.E. 
from  the  city  of  Jeypoor ;  lat,  £6° 
N,,loti,  76^1  a' E,  This  is  one  of  the 
mo*t  inaccessible  of  Indian  fortress- 
es, being  situated  in  the  centre  of  se- 
veral rang^  of  hiJls,  It  belongs  to 
Jeypoor, 

Haiex^^ — A  town  in  the  provittce 


of  Bejapoor,  diitrict  of  the  Southern 
Con  can,  twenty-one  miles  N.W,  from 
Goal  lat.  15^  43'  N.,  Ion.  73^  48'  K 

EATOHLTa. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Malwa,  twenty*two  miles 
west  of  Saugor;  lat,  itT  AT  N.,  loo. 
78*=  33'  E,  It  is  the  head  of  a  per- 
gunnah which,  in  18^0  belonged  to 
Sindia,  and  yielded  him  a  revenue  of 
10,000  ropees,—(Jf£i/co/M,  ^c,) 

Rath»— A  hilly  tract  in  the  pro-^ 
vince  of  Malwa,  formerly  considered 
as  separating  that  province  from  Gu- 
jerat.  The  southern  portion  of  this 
tract,  tying  between  TandUh  and  the 
Nerbudda,  constitutes  what  the  Hin- 
doos now  term  Rath,  and  compre* 
hends  the  petty  states  of  Jabbooah, 
Ally,  Babra,  Johut,  and  lands  of  se*- 
veral  independent  chiefs,  a  great  pro- 
portion ofwhose  subjects  are  Bheels. 
Although  a  consjiderabie  part  of  thia 
territory  consists  of  rocty  hills  and 
thick  jungles,  yet  it  contains  many 
fertile  and  welUwatered  vaJievs,  l>  ing 
amidst  the  succeiistive  ranges  of  its 
hilts,  which  follow  almoi^t  invariably 
a  northerly  direction,  nearly  parallel 
and  equi-dii^tant^  This  country  forma 
an  intermedintc  gradation,  elevated 
above  Gujeratj  and  rising  towards 
Malwa  Proper. 

Excepting  the  capitals  of  the  petty 
states  above  named,  Ruth  contains 
few  towns  or  villages,  and  among  the 
{irst  Jahbooah  may  be  reckoned  the 
principal  The  hills  here  abound  in 
iron  ore,  and  the  forests,  beside«  the 
teak  and  baniboOp  afford  many  limber 
trees  adapted  for  ornamental  use  as 
well  as  building.  There  are  several 
well-frequented  roads  through  the 
division,  connecting  Malwa  with  Gu* 
jerat, — [MaMm,  ^  tv) 

RATKAPpOftA  fratJia  ;?wrtf  ,  the  di^ 
vf  gemtj.^ — A  town  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  forty  miU.-s  S.E,  from  Co- 
lumbo  i  lat.  'r  39'  N*,  bn.  80^  33'  E. 
It  is  a  military  post,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Kala  Ganga,  which 
ifi  thus  far  navigable  for  boats.  At- 
though  not  eight  miles  in  a  straight 
direction  from  the  summit  of  Adam's 
Peak,  the  river  here  is  scarcely  fifty 
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hmt  ibore  the  level  of  ihe  — 
(Davy,  4^c.) 

Ratpkrk  — A  considerable  town 
in  the  interior  of  Siam,  above  Ban- 
Itok,  which  tn  In^B  wbs  estimated  to 
can  tain  10,000  in  habitants. — (Leat^ 

Rattolaw.— A  ceftpport  town  in 

the  Gujerat  province,  situated  on  the 
piilf  of  Cambny  ;  lat.  2^  3'  N,,  lon» 
7^  15'  E.  By  arningements  niade 
with  the  Guicowtir  in  1@02  the  Bri- 
tish government  acquired  this  liar- 
bour,  which  ia  on  the  windward  side 
of  the  gulf  of  Cam  bay,  and  well  cnU 
culatcd^  from  it«  situation  and  caiy 
acces^^  to  attract  the  commerce  of 
the  Giijerat  peninsula  and  of  the 
neighl>ouring  country, 

Raujcote.  — A  town  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Gujerat  peninsula,  the 
chief  of  which,  Kooer  Dadajee,  was 
in  1809  prevailed  on  (at  least  in  ap- 
pear a  nee)  to  renounce  the  practice 
of  female  infanticide- 

EAtMPooi,^ — A  town  in  the  Gujerat 
province,  eighty-seven  miles  N.E. 
from  Cambay ;  lat.  22°  57'  N,,  Ion. 

RAUJ&nua.— A  town^  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Ajmeer,  twenty-five  miles 
E,  bv  S.  from  Kotah  i  lat;  25*  r  N., 
Ion,  7^  T  E. 

E  A  If  RAH. — A  town  in  Northern 
Hindostan,  iubjeet  to  the  Gorkhos  of 
NepanI,  fourteen  miles  by,  E,  from 
Jemlah;  lat,       23'  N.,  Ion,  SP^S' 

Ravev  ^  [rttpaiij  River, — This  is 
the  third  river  of  the  Punjab^  and  the 
Hydroate^  of  AlexandepM  historians- 
Its  source  ha$  never  been  satisfac- 
torily ascertained,  but  it  issues  front 
the  highlands  of  Lahore,  near  the 
declivity  of  the  Himalaya  mountains, 
from  wKence  it  flows  in  a  iouth^ 
westerly  direction,  and  enters  the 
plains  near  Riijepoor,  from  which 
point  the  canal  of  Shahnehr  (now 
extinct)  was  furmerly  conducted  to 
Lahore,  a  distance  of  about  eighty 
miles.  This  canal  was  intended,  be- 
iiidei  the  purposei  of  irrigfltion^  to 


supply  the  city  of  Lahore  wkh  water 
during  the  dry  mon&oon,  when  most 
of  the  Indian  rivers  are  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  below  the  level  of  their 
banks.  At  Mi  an  nee  ghaut,  on  the 
Igth  of  August  1809,  when  it  had 
attained  its  greatest  height,  the 
breadth  was  found  to  be  only  513 
yards  i  the  deepest  part  twelve  feet, 
and  that  not  above  forty  yards  across. 
In  the  cold  season  it  is  there  fordable, 
not  having  above  four  feet  of  water. 
In  this  vicinity  it  has  many  quick' 
sand.%  and  its  banks  are  low,  but 
well  wooded.  The  oblique  distance 
from  Vizierabad  ghaut  on  the  Chi- 
naub  to  Mean  nee  gliaut  on  the  Rii- 
vcy  is  fifty -five  miles*  This  doab  is 
fiat  land,  with  tolerably  good  soil,  al- 
though more  elevated  than  the  doab 
of  the  Chinaub  and  Jhytum. 

After  entering  the  plains,  the  course 
of  the  Ravey  continues  south-west 
until  it  passes  the  city  of  Lahore,  and 
from  thence  nearfy  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, latterly  inclining  more  to  the 
west,  until  it  unites  witn  the  combined 
waters  of  the  Chinaub  and  Jhylum 
near  Ahmed[>oor,  forcy  imles  abuve 
the  city  of  Moohan,  after  which  their 
rapidity  and  breadth  are  particularly 
noticed  by  the  historians  of  Timour 
and  Alexander*  In  respect  to  its  vo- 
lume of  water,  this  it!  the  least  of 
the  Punjab  streams,  and  the  whole 
length  of  its  course  to  its  final  junc- 
tion with  the  Indus,  probably  does 
not  exceed  580  miles,  including  wind- 
ings,^— [  Maeatiiicy,  RenmH^  ^c) 

Rataiiu — ^A  town  in  the  province 
of  CandeiMh  situated  in  a  pleasant 
valley,  which  in  181G  was  so  devas- 
tated by  Bheels  and  Pindarics  that  it 
scarcely  yielded  any  revenue ;  lat.  ^l'^ 
IT  N„  Ion.  76^  T  E„  ten  miles  W. 
by  S,  trom  Boorhanpoor.^.S£fi^<rr- 

Rawak  Isle. — A  small  island  in 
the  Eastern  seas,  which  forms  u 
harbour  on  the  north-east  roaiit  of 
Wageeoo,  The  channel  is  a  mile 
wide,  with  i^ood  mud  soundings,  from 
ten  to  fifteen  fathoms*  Siigo,  made 
up  in  cakes,  may  be  purchased  here 
in  large  []nantitie!4 1  fish  and  turtle 
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m  also  plenty,  Tb«  Mainys  and 
nftttTeii  cut  the  Utter  into  sirmll 
pieces  and  stow  It  in  green  bamboos. 
Goats  nnd  foMs  are  not  to  be  had. 

Hawa^'s  IJttADfor  EoodhJ  Lake. 

 This  lake  is  within  a  short  distance 

west  of  Manasarovara,  probably  not 
more  than  ten  miles,  hut  being  less 
holy  has  not  been  exatnineti  with  the 
same  attention.  Raw  an  Hrad,  by  na- 
tive travellers,  was  always  represent- 
ed as  surrounding  and  in^otaiing 
womc  large  |jorlion»  of  rock,  a  little 
detached  ffoni  the  great  Himachil, 
but  Mr.  Moorcroft  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve thb  description  incorrect.  Ac- 
cording to  \m  obaervation,  the  lake 
consists  of  two  legs  or  brunches, 
which  are  long  and  not  very  broad. 
One  leg  extending  towards  Mana- 
sarovam,  is  strait,  Bnd  ends  in  a 
point;  the  other  stretches  lo  the 
south  among  the  hllb,  and  where 
they  diverge,  opposite  lo  the  town 
of  Darchan  or  Gangri,  an  angle  is 
formed*  To  Mr,  Moorcroft  the  east- 
ern limb  appeared  about  five  miles  in 
len^b ;  but  on  account  of  the  inter- 
vening mountainsj  no  estimate  could 
be  formed  of  the  southern  limb.  A 
cascade  issues  from  the  rocks  above 
Darchiin,  and  falls  into  the  Haw  an 
Hrad,  which  is  supplied  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snow  of  the  great  moun- 
tains, on  the  base  of  which  it  is 
situated.  In  connenuenco  of  these 
thaws  many  rivulets  are  known  to 
proceed  from  the  southern  face  of 
the  Caila's  ridge ;  but  it  is  also  pro- 
bable B  large  quantity  of  water  de- 
scends from  the  northern  face  of  the 
Himalaya  chain.  At  a  distance  its 
waterft  seem  of  an  iniligo  blue  co- 
lour. From  the  west  end  flows  the 
Satadru  or  Sutuleje  river. 

Vast  numbers  of  geese  breed  on 
the  banks  of  thia  lake,  which  ta  also 
probably  better  stored  with  fiish  than 
Manasarovara^  as  one  edge  of  its 
bank  is  Fringed  with  grass  of  a  con- 
siderable height,  and  there  is  swampy 
land  at  the  month  of  streams  which 
discharge  its  waters  into  its  basin. 
The  mtlv&i  as&ert  that  it  is  four  times 


larger  than  ManaHnrovofa,  Th«  name 
is  derived  from  Raw  an,  a  celebrated 
demon,  the  antagonist  of  the  demi- 
gods, and  legitimate  ifovereign  of 
Ceylon>  from  whence  he  was  expelled 
by  the  great  Parasu  Rama,  o*sisted  by 
the  sage  counsels  of  his  gigantic  prime 
minisierj  the  monkey  Hunimaun.' — 
{Mi}orctvfi^  JVM,  ij-c*) 

Rav^l  PiNDEE,— a  town  belong- 
ing to  the  Seiks  in  the  province  of 
Lahore,  about  sixtv-eigbt  miles  east 
from  rfie  Indus  river;  lat.  33^  M  N,, 
Ion,  73*  45'  E.  Viewed  from  without 
it  makes  a  handsome  appearance, 
being  composed  of  terraced  houses, 
and  is  besides  of  considerable  ejt tent, 
and  populous,  Jn  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  the  country  h  open, 
and  under  tolerable  cuhivalioui  but 
from  Hussein  Abdaol  to  Rawcl  Piti- 
dee  the  country  is  genernlly  waste, 
and  much  intersected  with  deep  ra- 
vines. The  Mogul  emperors  cut  a 
road  through  a  ridge  nf  hills,  about 
half  wny  between  the  two  places, 
which  remains  in  good  repair.  It  is 
about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in 
length,  and  paved  with  large  nms*ies 
of  hard  blue  stone,  well  fitted  into 
each  other.  The  language  spoken 
here  by  the  Seik  is  the  dialect 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Punjauhee, 
and  from  ibis  place  arc  usually  dated 
the  north-western  acbars,  or  native 
new&papersj  giving  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  chiefs  of  Cabul, 
Khorasan,  Cashmere,  Lahore,  and 
Mooltan,  and  of  their  predatory 
movements.  These  vehicles  of  intel- 
ligence, however,  can  never  be  de- 
pended on,  being  frequently  the  mere 
invention  of  the  writer,  who  at  the 
same  time  is  so  little  anxious  to  vary 
his  informalion,  that  with  a  very  lit- 
tle niodificatiort  the  news  of  one 
year  does  for  that  of  the  succeeding 

Ra\'ohaut. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Lahore,  thirty -eight  an  lea 
east  from  Amritsir;  lat.  31^  34' N,, 
Ion.  75=^27'  E, 

RAVr,oFAiu.PET.— A  town  in  the 
province  of   Hyderabad,  fifty-one 
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miles  north  from  ihe  ciij  of  Hyder- 
abad I  hu  IS**  N,^  Ion.  78^  W 

RAYGUJiGE  f  Ra^aganjJ^- — A  town 
in  the  province  of  Bengal,  district  of 
Dinogepoorj  Qlthou^'h  it  has  only 
arisen  since  A.D.  1 7H0.  The  streets 
are  narrow,  ilirtyj  and  confused,  but 
it  is  a  place  of  great  bustle,  and 
crowded  Mith  boal-nien  and  drivers 
of  cattle,  of  which  last  the  inha- 
bitants allege  5,tJt>0,  loaded,  arrive 
daily.  In  1808  it  contained  '^m 
dwelling»^  and  about  700  huta. 

Rf CCAN  for  J^akanJ  RiVEa» — A 
river  on  the  north-east  coa«t  of  Su^ 
tuatra,  the  entrance  of  which  is  about 
lat,  si«  lO'  N,,  ton.  100=*  IW  E,  The 
mouth  is  about  fifteen  miles  wide, 
but  it  soon  narrows  further  up,  and 
if  dangerous  on  at- count  of  the  great 
rapidity  of  the  tides,  which  run  with 
a  bortf  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  per 
hour^  and  rh^  to  the  height  of  thirty 
feet. — {AnderfOH^  ij^c^) 

Re€HNA  DoABtH.— a  doab  in  the 
province  of  Lahore,  bounded  by  the 
Chinaub  and  Ravey  rivers,  respecting 
which  our  topograph!  eel  in  form  at  Ion 
atiti  remains  very  deftctive.  The 
extent  of  the  Doabeh  Rechna,  which 
Is  mentioned  by  Abu  I  Fazel,  is  con- 
iiderable,  its  cultivation  more  at- 
tended to,  and  Its  population  greater 
than  that  of  Jennut,  as  it  contains 
eeveral  towns  of  note,  such  aa  Bi- 
sooly.  Vizier abad,  and  Eminubad. 

Reecuwa. — A  small  town  in  the 
province  of  Aj nicer,  division  of  Ha- 
rowtee,  surrounded  by  a  substantial 
stone  wall,  and  in  IH^iA  containing 
about  lj500  inhabitants, — {Alalcolm^ 

Rekeb,^ — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Delhi,  about  thirty-five  miles  tiorth 
from  Moradabad;  lat.  2f>*'gl'N,,  Ion. 
78""  3^ E.  Tlie  word  Reher  desig- 
nates a  salt  earth,  and  is  probably 
descriptive  of  the  ^oil^  as  being  either 
nitrous  or  satin e* 

REHMtiTPooa,^A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bejapour,  division  of  Mor- 
tizabad,  containing  several  Hindoo 
templefl,  plemiitly  lituated  on  a 


stream  that  falls  into  the  Krishna^ 
1 1  belongs  to  the  Putwurden  family, 
and  stands  fnurteen  miles  from  Sa- 
tara. — {Fulhrion^  *j-c.) 

Reital, — vUlage  in  Northern 
II iiidostan,  division  of  Roween  ^  Eat, 
30''48^N/  In  1817  this  place  con- 
tained ihirty^five  houses,  of  two  and 
three  stories  high.  They  are  sub- 
stantial and  took  well  externally,  but 
are  exceedingly  hi  thy  and  full  of 
vermin  within.  They  are  constructed 
of  the  Deodhar  and  Cuilon  pine,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
the  most  noble  and  durable  of  all 
trees.  Ileital  is  7,108  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  1,200  above 
the  bed  of  the  Ganges. — {Capiain 

Eejana. — A  country  in  the  island 
of  Sumatra,  divided  on  the  north- 
weat  from  the  netty  state  of  Anak 
Snngei,  of  which  Mocomoco  is  the 
capital,  by  the  small  river  Uri,  near 
that  of  Kuttaun,  whieh  last,  with 
the  district  of  Laboon  on  its  banks, 
bounds  it  on  the  north  or  inland 
side.  The  country  of  Musi,  where 
the  Pule m bang  river  rises,  forms  ita 
limits  to  the  eastward.  Bencoolca 
conBnes  it  on  the  souih-east» 

The  Rejangs  are  divided  into 
tribes,  of  which  there  are  four  prin- 
cipal ones.  They  live  in  villages^ 
each  under  a  he«d  or  magistrate 
styled  dupati,  and  seldom  exceed  100 
in  number.  These  dupatics  meet  in 
a  judicial  capacity,  when  the  pan- 
geran  (  a  Javanese  title),  or  feudal 
chief  of  the  coutjtry,  presides  over 
the  whole,  but  has  little  or  no  coer-^ 
civo  power.  Though  the  rank  of 
dupati  is  not  strictly  hereditary,  the 
son  J  when  of  age  and  capable,  genc^ 
rally  succeeds  his  father;  if  too 
young,  the  father's  brother,  or  such 
of  I  he  family  as  appear  best  qmw 
iihed. 

The  system  of  letters  of  the  people 
of  RejaniT  has  the  same  natural  order 
as  the  Devanagari ;  but  in  every 
series  one  letter  is  omitted,  because 
it  is  never  to  be  found  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Eastern  islanders. 
Tbe  Rcjang  dialect  ia  formed  by  m 
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mixture  of  tbe  Batta  and  Mm) ay. — 

R£M»ANG. — Adistnctin  the  island 
of  Java,  which,  according  to  the 
Britkh  cen»u*]  of  1815,  contained 
15&,530  inhabitants,  of  which  num- 
ber 3,891  were  Chine?je,  The  town 
of  Reitihang  stands  in  lat.  ^  4^'  S., 
{on,  IW  2^^  E*,  sixty-fleven  mites 
N*E.  from  Samarang.  It  h  large  and 
populous^  and  has  a  niiml>er  of  good 
houses,  being  healthy,  abundantly 
supplied  with  province^i,  and  advnn^ 
tageoit^ly  placed  for  trade,  The 
Inrgest  portion  of  the  district  is  set 
apart  for  the  forest  department,  A 
roa<l  extentla  from  hence  to  Solo, 
through  a  high  and  mountainous 
country.— ( Thorn,  RtffflcM,  iSrc,} 

Rroni^e  Templz.  —  a  temple  in 
Northern  Hindostan,  eight  miles 
N.W,  from  that  of  Bhadrinath  ;  lat, 
29^  W  N.,  Ion.  79^31' E.,  6,490  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

RESOLTLAa^D  Rmulahad^  the  abode 
fif  ih£  prophet  J*— A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Agra,  thirty  mi  lea  S,S^W* 
fron*  Kanoje  j  lat.  26^  W      Ion.  79* 

H£t;N4. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Allahabad,  eighty>six  tnilea  S.S.E. 
from  Chatterpoor;  kt,  S3"  53' N., 
Ion,  80^  ^E. 

tl^wAH  (Rtm), — A  division  of 
the  Allahabad  province,  which  com- 
posed a  fourth  part  of  the  ancient 
province  of  Callinjer,  and  with  So- 
hagepoor  was  dismembered  from 
Bhatta  by  Aurengzebe,  and  nominally 
annexed  to  Allahabnd ;  but  it  doe^ 
not  appear,  according  to  the  Euro^ 
pean  aense  of  the  phrase,  that  thisi 
place  was  ever  effectually  brought 
under  the  Mogul  government,  al- 
though tribute  was  occasionally  ex- 
acted. The  town  of  Rewah  stands 
on  the  bankes  of  the  Bidianuddy 
river,  which  runs  under  the  fort  in 
lat.  24^  34'  N.,  Ion.  %rV^  E.,  «ixty- 
nine  miles  S.  by  from  the  city  of 
Allahabad.  The  raja*s  house  i^  in 
the  fort,  which  is  of  stone  and  very 
Urge;  the  suburbi  are  exteniive,  and 


the  country  eon  tains  teveral  other 
walled  towiH,  such  as  Mow,  Ray- 
poor,  Muckonabad,  and  Douree. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Tonae,  Uie 
Mahann,  and  the  Beghar. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Re  wall 
country  is  an  elevated  table- 1  and, 
supported  on  the  north  by  an  abrupt 
front  of  sand*stone  rock,  which  rises 
aUuiJst  perj>endicular  for  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  from  a  sloping  buse^ 
and  viewed  from  the  plains,  appears 
a  scarped  line  of  forti6ed  heights. 
The  Rewah  raja  possesses  also  a 
considerable  tract  bebw  this  rocky 
barrier,  which  unites  by  a  common 
boundary  with  the  British  dominiomj. 
The  country  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  these  ghauts,  and  for  some  miles 
below  them,  is  covered  with  jungle; 
but  there  are  few  partji  of  the  British 
provinces  more  highly  cultivated  than 
the  higher  regions  of  Rewah.  The 
condition  of  the  peasantry,  never- 
theless, appears  to  be  sufficient iy 
wretched,  for  although  their  houseji 
are  adorned  with  crceperii,  and  roufeil. 
with  alternate  strijie^  of  red  and 
white  tiles,  they  are  on  the  whole 
worse  lodged  than  inos+t  of  the  jiea- 
santry  on  the  pluins.  There  arc  not 
at  present  any  temples  of  note  within 
the  Rewah  territories,  but  the  ruins 
of  some,  especially  near  Ray  poor, 
are  still  extant,  and  several  immense 
tanka  are  to  be  seen.  At  Myhur 
there  ia  a  curious  hill  in  the  iihape  of 
a  cone  and  very  steep  on  all  sides, 
on  the  top  of  which  is  a  small  Hin- 
doo temple,  to  which  the  ascent  is  by 
5^3  steps,  each  about  fourteen  inches 
hiirh,  and  almost  perpendicular. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  waters 
that  fall  during  the  rainy  season  on 
the  table- 1  and  of  Rewah  is  preci- 
pitated over  its  rocky  margin  in  nu- 
jnerous  cataracts,  so  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  at  that  season  of  the  year  to 
approach  the  ghauta  in  any  direction 
from  below  without  having  a  water- 
fall in  sight  Where  thc^e  wiitcrs 
chance  to  have  been  eollccied  into 
considerable  streams  befure  reaching 
the  precipice,  their  continued  action 
during  a  series  of  ages  appears  to 
have  form  ed  deep  rav  i  n  rs,  i  nil  en  ting 
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Kometimci  Ibr  six  or  eighl  aitles  iota 
the  UbJe-fand)  with  mural  precipiceii 
on  each  s\dc^  thereby  giving  m.  wilder 
nnd  more  sublime  character  lo  the 
icenery  in  the  vicinity  of  the  caLa^ 
ractSt  and  more  especially  those  of 
the  Tonac,  Beyhar,  and  Mjihnna, 
The  existence  oF  this  last  (although 
ftii  close  to  the  BritUh  territcirit:!>) 
was  completely  unknown  to  Euro^ 

Scans  until  the  expedition  ogninst 
tewah  in  Thnt  of  the  Bey- 

bar  U  one  of  the  highej^t  in  the 
world,  being  a  single  unbroken  fall  of 
3<)D  feet. 

The  cataract  of  the  Tonsc,  how- 
ever, about  one  mile  and  a  haSf  west 
of  the  former,  though  only  ^00  feet 
in  height,  h  the  grandest  of  the 
whole,  owing  to  its  immense  volume 
of  water,  and  the  fine  Huceession  of 
rap  id's  above  the  fall.  When  viewed 
by  Mr.  Fullarton  towards  the  con- 
cfuaian  of  September  1819,  the 
breadth  of  the  descending  column  of 
watet  appeared  to  be  about  ^ixiy 
feet,  and  its  depth  at  the  very  margin 
not  leas  than  eight  feet.  The  fall  of 
the  Mahana  is  at  Kcntee,  about  fif-^ 
teen  miles  east  from  that  of  the 
Beyhar,  and  Reventy  S.  by  W.  from 
Allahabad.  Its  height  is  3IU  feet* 
None  of  these  cataracts  are  easily 
accessible,  except  from  the  table- 
land above,  which  is  so  flat  that  the 
cataracts  cannot  be  seen  until  within 
a  few  yards  of  them.  Their  position, 
however^  ia  indicated  by  the  spray, 
which  may  be  seen  three  miles  oif, 
and  look  a  like  n  vapour  rising  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  modern  dominions  of  the  He- 
wah  raja  border  for  a  considerable 
distance  on  the  ao nth-eastern  fron^ 
tier  of  the  moat  eastern  portion  of 
Bnndelcundp  and  join  to  that  (>art  of 
the  Allahabad  district  situated  to  the 
right  of  the  Jnmna.  In  IBIU  these 
territories  were  an  aaylum  to  all  the 
malcontents  and  crinunalsj  both  from 
the  Britifih  districts  and  the  Onde 
dominions*  The  Singh rannh  district 
waa  then  controlled  by  five  native 
chiefs,  whose  posse^siona,  compre- 
hending from  eighty  lo  a  hundred 
villages  cacb^  were  subdivided  into 
VOL.  n. 


several  temindaries ;  but  the  raja  of 

Mow  was  the  uioat  powerful,  and  the 
hereditary  chief  of  the  Singhranieit* 
From  all  these  the  Rewah  raja  was 
sufficiently  powerful  to  levy  tribute, 
having,  ever  since  1811,  successfuily 
pursued  a  plan  of  reducing  all  hia 
feudatories  to  absolute  dependence, 
before  which  their  subjection  was  lit- 
tle more  than  uominaL  In  1813  a 
British  detachment  entered  the  Re- 
wah territory,  and  destroyed  a  great 
number  of  petty  forts,  to  the  ^reat 
joy  of  the  peaceably  diapoaed  inha- 
bitants. The  annual  rent  of  the 
tract  annexed  on  thta  occa.siou  to 
the  Britiah  dominions  amounted  to 
40,000  rupees,  without  including 
Choorhat  or  Rnjpoor, — (Fu/iaHonf 
J.  Grants  Ptiblk  MS.  DocutaenUf 
IlichardtQnp  ^c-) 

Re  WARY  f  RevariJ.^A  town  in 
the  province  of  Delhi,  fifiy  miles 
S,W.  frofu  the  city  of  Delhi ;  lat, 
ir  N.,  Ion.  70^  ^>  E.  The  Rewary 
pergunnah  was  one  of  those  given  to 
the  Bhurtpoor  raja  in  1803,  but  re* 
Bumed  in  conaequence  of  bis  subse- 
quent treachery.  The  town  is  a  con- 
siderable entrepot  for  the  commerce 
carried  on  from  the  city  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  Delhi  to  the  south- 
west ward.  The  intercourse  is  great 
and  conatant,  and  its  security  aa  a 
depot  for  vahiabtes  contributes  greatly 
to  the  trade  and  prosperity  of  this 
frontier. — {Archihaid  Seion.  MetctUfe^ 

HH£aA  HivER. — ^  A  river  in  the 
province  of  Gundwana,  district  of 
Sirgoojoh,  remarkable  for  the  purity 
and  depth  of  its  stream  at  all  sea- 
sons. 

Rhio, — A  Dutch  icttlement  in  the 
Eastern  seaa  situated  near  Siugapoor, 
on  the  island  by  Europeans  named 
Bin  tang,  but  for  which  the  natives 
have  not  any  name.  In  1818  a  treaty 
of  commerce  was  negotiated  by  Major 
Farqitbar  with  the  raja  niooda  of 
Bintang,  who  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
Su!tan  of  Jobore,  Pahang,  and  their 
dependencies.  This  settlement  has 
become  of  more  importance  to  the 
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Dutch  since  tho  cesdoti  of  tbeir 
former  establbhmentit  on  ihc  coast  of 
Malacca,  and  the  establish  men  t  of 
Singiapoor, 

Ehotas  (RahataiJ, — A  town, with 
B  pergiinnnh  attuched,  in  the  prov  ince 
of  Bahur,  distnct  of  Shahabadj  the 
moat  we«t«rl^  of  the  Bnhar  province^ 
being  bounded  in  that  direction  hy 
the  CaranmBR*ii ;  lat.  38'  N.,  Ion. 
83°5(y  E,,  eighty-one  mi  lea  rra  vei- 
ling distance  south -east  from  Be- 
nares. 

The  fortress  of  Rhotas  stands  on 
the  level  top  of  a  mountain.  The 
only  entrance  to  it  is  a  very  narrow 
road  through  a  stt-ep  ascent  of  two 
miles  from  ihu  butiom  of  the  bill  to 
the  gales,  which  are  three  in  num- 
ber, one  aljove  the  other,  defended 
by  guns  and  large  stoiicB  ready  to  be 
rolled  down.  The  square  contents 
of  the  fortified  tuhle-land  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain  is  in  ore  than  ten 
miles,  which  at  present  presents  the 
aspect  of  a  wilderness  overgrown 
with  tree  and  grass  jungle,  and  ex^ 
haling  a  pestilential  vapour  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  year.  On  one  Mde  runs 
the  river  Sone  under  an  immense  pre- 
cipice, another  river  in  the  same  man- 
ner passes^  close  to  (be  other  side,  and 
both  meeting  a  short  way  below,  form 
the  bill  into  a  triangubr  |>eninsula. 
On  the  third  tiide  there  is  a  very 
deep  valley  covered  with  impervious 
wootlsy  which  spread  ail  orer  the 
mountain  (about  1,000  feet  in  height), 
and  render  the  fortress  almost  in- 
accessible. 

Two  gateways  and  many  parts  of 
tbe  battlements  are  still  entire,  and 
the  ruins  of  the  palace,  gardcnii, 
tanks,  &c.  still  exhibit  tndicationB  of 
ancient  maguificeoce^  With  the  eK' 
ception  of  two  f  lindoo  temples  of 
great  beauty^  all  the  other  remains 
arc  obviously  of  Miihon»cdari  origin < 
Sbere  Shah,  the  Afghan,  took  this 
fortress  by  a  very  shuilow  stratagem 
from  Raja  Chiuiainun,  the  last  of  a 
long  dynasty  of  Hindoo  sovereign  a, 
who  bad  fur  many  centuries  ruled 
this  c[uarter  of  Hindostan.  Bhere 
Shah  raa4e  it  a  d^pot  for  his  family 


and  treasury,  but  afler  kis  death  it 
must  have  again  reverted  to  the  Hin- 
doos, a^  in  1 57 i>  it  was  captured  from 
a  raja  of  that  faith  by  the  Emperor 
Acber.  For  many  years  subsequent  ' 
to  the  conquest  of  Bahar  by  the  Bri-^ 
tisb,an  opinion  was  prevalent  among 
the  natives  that  treasure  to  a  large 
amount  had  been  concealed  in  this 
vicinity  by  Cossim  Ali  or  hii*  ag ents^ 
when  compelled  to  evacuate  the  pro- 
vince in  1764,  but  subsequent  local 
investigation  in  1813  furnished  no 
prttctical  proof  of  any  such  deposit 
having  ever  been  niade^  In  1819  tbe 
fort  of  Rhotas  was  occupied  by  an 
experimental  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment stud,  and  the  beautiful  Dew  an 
K  b  a  nch ,  of  w  h  ic  h  Dan  iel  I  p  u  bl  ished  a 
drawing,  had  been  converted  into  a 
stable  for  breeding  liorses. — (Fw/^r- 
lore.  Sic  wart  t  PMic  MS,  Docvments^ 

EiAP  IsLi. — An  islatid  m  tlie 
Eastern  seas,  thirty  miles  in  circum- 
ference, situated  in  the  channel  be- 
tween Giblo  and  the  island  of  Mor- 
ty;  lat.     3^  N.,  Ion.  l^S**^  E.  ^ 

RiKoaoDK.^ — ^A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Malwa,  thirteen  miles  from 
the  town  of  Amjerab.  In  1820  it 
belonged  to  tbe  Amjerah  raja,  and 
contained  about  400  houses. 

RitEHEsua.  —  A  small  town  in 
Northern  HindostaUj  twent}'-seven 
miles  S*E.  from  Aimora;  lat,  29" 
N.,  Ion.  E, 

Rising.  —  A  petty  cbiefship  in 
Northern  HindostaUj  occupied  by  a 
branch  of  the  Tanahung  family,  for- 
meriy  one  of  the  twenty-four  raja- 
Bbips,  but  at  present  fiubject  to  the 
Nepaulcse  government ;  lat.  27°  46^ 
N„  Ion.  84°  E,,  sixt^  miles  west  from 
Catmandoo.  The  image  of  Siva,  in 
the  temple  named  Makundeswar, 
attracts  considerable  assemblies  of 
votaries  at  particular  periods* 

RisPE,— A  Village  of  Tibet,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  are  many 
remarkable  tunmlL— (lii«t*.  Gerard. 

RosAotai.*A  Oarrow  village  in 
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the  pergiinnah  of  Curr)barrv»  about 
twenCy-Hve  miles  inlniKt  from  the 
Brahmaputra  river,  in  an  easterly  di- 
rection* North  of  this  |>kce  die  re 
h  B  nioiintdn  above  4,000  feet  nigh, 

RoDADK  f or  Rmtho}^ — A  town  in 
Tibet,  past  *vhich  the  Lahdack  river 
flows^  it  having  been  traced  to  Draus, 
where  it  joins  the  Indus  to  this  place* 
According  to  native  information  the 
road  from  hence  to  Lahdack  lEi  oLong 
the  course  of  the  Lahdack  river,  the 
journey  occupving  twenty-five  days. 
The  beat  s»hawUwool  m  carried  from 
hence  to  Lahdack  on  sheep,  on  ac- 
count of  the  hillinesA  of  the  countrv, 

A  later  account  (about  1820)  Je- 
flcribe^  Hod  auk  as  a  populous  place 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  con- 
taining above  SOO  familicir.  A  great 
quantity  of  salt  is  procured  from 
lhi!»  vicinity^  the  principal  lakes  yield- 
ing which  are  named  Gok,  Dunffcham, 
Meedoom,  Chaka,  and  Chakchi\k. 
Borax  is  found  in  Challe  Chaka  Inke, 
near  Rodaukj  and  in  many  other 
parts  about  Garoo,  Mapang,  and 
Lch,  and  all  the  rivers  y]t:Ld  small 
grains  of  gold,  — ( Elp/tinttune^  Ma- 

RonORE. — A  fortiSed  town,  and 
apparently  thriving  places  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Delhi, 

RoooKADTFOoa  (Ragfrn  naiha  pu- 
raJ.—A  town  hi  the  province  of 
Bengal,  district  of  the  Junde  Mahals, 
130  miles  N.W.  from  Calcutta;  lat, 
23*^  W  N*,  Ion*  86*  44'  E*  This  place 
h  remarkable  for  a  very  picluresnuc 
group  of  black,  conical,  granite  rocks, 
the  haunt  of  bears  and  leopards,  and 
separated  from  the  town  during  the 
rains  by  an  extensive  sheet  of  water, 

RoHANjj^* — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Delhi,  thirty  miles  S*S,E, 
from  Saharuopoor ;  lat*  gS^  35'  N., 
Ion*  77*=  41' E* 

Ro  H 1  Lc  cr  h:  ]>  RMkhandJ , — Thl* 
territory,  named  in  Sanscrit  KuttHir, 
comprehended  that  pari  of  Hindos- 
tan  situated  cast  of  the  Ganges  be- 
tween the  twenty-eighth  and  twenty^ 


ninth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and 
from  seventy-eight  to  eighty  of  east 
longitude^  commencing  in  theTicinitjr 
of  the  Lolldong  pass,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hi  lb  through  which  the  Ganges 
penetrates,  it  extended  souih-eft»t' 
ward  to  the  town  of  Pillibeet*  On 
the  north  it  was  bounded  by  the  Se- 
walic  and  Kmnaon  hills,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  dominions  of  Oude, 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Gangejf 
and  Ramgunga;  the  latter  traversing 
Rohilcund  in  nearly  its  whole  extent^ 
and  uniting  with  the  GangeH  near 
Kanoje,  'I'he  Goggra  or  Sarjew 
passes  the  north-east  corner,  and 
there  are  besides  many  rivers  issuing 
from  the  northern  mountains,  and 
contributing  to  its  fertility,  being  dis« 
trlbuted  by  means  of  canals  and  re- 
servoirs; water  is  also  found  by  dig- 
ging a  few  feet  underground*  Through- 
out its  whole  extent  the  surface  ia 
flat,  being  part  of  the  great  pJaiti 
reaching  from  the  northern  hills  lo 
the  sea,  through  which  flow  the  Gan- 
gei  and  its  innumerable  tributary 
streams*  Three  rivers,  having  their 
sources  among  the  hills,  intersect 
Kbyraghur — the  Sarda,  the  Kumal, 
and  the  Couriallah,  in  all  of  which 
gold  ia  found,  mixed  wilh  sand,  and 
is  collected  by  a  particular  caste  of 
people*  The  toddy  {tari)  and  date 
palms  are  common  here,  while  waU 
nuts,  strawberries,  grapes,  apples^ 
an d  pears  a Iso  th rive*  Th e  hot 
winds  are  not  ranch  felt,  and,  on  the 
whole,  this  is  one  of  the  most  fa-^ 
voured  districts  in  Upper  Hindostan« 
The  bread  at  Bareity,  the  modern  ca* 
pital,  is  particularly  good,  and  is  said 
to  be  made  from  English  wheat,  ori- 
ginally brought  from  England  by 
Hawkins,  and  now  very  commonly 
cultivated* 

In  the  early  periods  of  the  Mogul 
empire  Rohilcund  was  a  very  flou- 
rishing country,  and  of  great  politi- 
cal importance.  It  then  contained 
the  cities  of  Shahabad,  Shahiehana^ 
Itad,  Bareily,  Besowly,  Budayoon, 
Owlah,  Moradabad,  and  Sumbhul, 
which  last  communicaied  its  name  to 
a  great  paj't  of  the  district*  During 
the  reign  of  the  Patau  dynasty  in 
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Hindoitan  many  prinees  of  the  ro^al 
family  held  tbdr  court i  for  a  series 
of  yrart  in  the  dly  of  Budayoon, 
where,  aa  in  luatvy  other  piim  of  Ro- 
hllcundj  are  slill  to  be  aecn  the  re^ 
mains  of  mngnificent  edificefli  palacef*, 
gardens^  mosques,  and  niausoieums. 

The  Rohillahs  were  cHginatlj^  a 
colony  of  the  Yusefiei  Afghan  inb^^ 
but  their  constLtuiion  had  nothing  of 
the  apparent  democracy  of  the  Af- 
ghan hordes*  The  chiefs  were  lords 
of  the  »oitf  the  other  Afghani  their 
tenant i»  and  generally  their  soldiers* 
This  people  migrntcd  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Cabul  in  Afghanistan  about 
the  beiginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen* 
tury,  and  then  consisted  of  several 
independent  tribes,  who  on  pressing 
exigencies  acted  in  concert,  ond  were 
distinguiBhcd  by  the  steaiiy  hatred 
that  subsisted  between  them  and  the 
Maharatiaa.  They  are  a  courflgeous 
hardy  race,  and  one  of  the  few  Ma- 
homed an  tribes  who  exercise  the 
profession  of  agriculture  as  well  as 
that  of  arms.  They  are  ako  of  a 
&irer  complexion  than  almost  anr 
other  race  in  Hindostan,  Their  high 
spirit  and  ferocious,  uncultivated  dis- 
positional render  them  difficult  to 
govern  or  disci pUne^  and,  in  common 
with  the  oiher  Afghan  races,  they 
have  the  reputation  of  being  crafty, 
treacherous,  and  sanguinary.  In  some 
European  works  the  term  Rohiilah 
has  been  applied  to  the  Afghans  ge- 
nerally, but  this  is  erroneous,  as  it 
is  a  Punjabee  word,  meaning  a  hilly 
country,  and  only  known  to  the  Af- 
ghans through  the  medium  of  books 
written  in  Hindostnn- 

About  AJ>A7'Z0  the  Afghan  chiefs 
Bisharut  Khan  ajid  Daoud  Khan,  ac- 
companied by  a  band  of  their  needy 
and  adventurous  countrymen,  came 
to  HindoBtan  in  quest  of  military 
service.  They  were  entertained  by 
MadhoD  Sah,  the  zemindar  of  Se- 
rowly,  who  by  plunder  and  preda- 
tory incursion  maintuined  a  large 
party  of  banditti  While  plundering 
an  adjacent  village  Daood  Khan  cap- 
tured a  youth  of  the  Jaut  tribe, 
whom  he  converted  to  the  Mahome- 
tan religion^  named  Ali  Mahomed, 


and  adopted  to  the  prejudice  of  his 

0  w  n  ch  il  dren ,  Daood  Kb  an  was  s  u  o- 
ceeded  as  principal  leader  of  the  Ro* 
hillahs  by  Ali  Mahomed^  who,  in 
consequence  of  the  distracted  state 
of  HindoEtan,  soon  established  hta 
power  over  the  territory  since  nam- 
ed Eohilcund,  although  repeatedly 
brought  to  a  low  ebb  by  the  Mogul 
armies  from  Delhi.  Ali  Mftbonicd 
died  in  174S,  and  left  six  sons,  but 
was  succeeded  in  the  chieftainship 
by  Hafex  Rehmut,  whose  authority, 

1  low  ever,  was  coisstantly  disputed  by 
other  leaders.  In  1774  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Hobillahs  were  to  tall  jf 
defeated  by  the  British  army  at  the 
battle  of  Cutterahj  when  Hatez  Reh- 
met  was  sloin,  and  with  this  event 
the  Rohiilah  sway  in  Hindostnn  ter- 
minated, their  country  being  trana» 
fcrred  to  the  Oude  government* 

From  this  period  may  be  dated  the 
decline  of  the  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  manu (act arcs  of  Rohilcund  (ex* 
cept  in  the  jaghire  of  Raojpoor,  which 
remained  under  the  management  of 
Fyzoola  Khan)^  and  no  where  was 
the  rapacity  of  the  nabob  of  Oude'a 
government  exercised  with  such  bane* 
ful  success.  Some  little  trade,  how- 
ever, continued  to  be  carried  on  for 
eight  or  nine  years  after  the  con* 
quest,  chiefly  under  the  protection 
and  through  the  influence  of  the  Bri- 
tish troops  Fetation ed  in  the  province,. 
These  having  been  withdrawn  in  178" 
and  17^5,  and  the  frontier  left  uneo- 
veredja  large  body  of  Seiks  crossed  the 
Ganges  at  Tiggery  ghaut,  plundered 
Sumbhul  and  Cbantfowry,  and  some 
other  towns,  carrying  off  unmolested 
a  considerable  booty.  This  predap 
tory  incursion  gave  the  coup  grace 
to  the  trade  of  Rohilcund,  aa  thence- 
forward no  man  would  venture  his 
property  in  a  country  ec|unlly  desti- 
tute of  protection  from  arbitrary  ex- 
actions within  and  plundering  ad- 
venturers without. 

The  staple  commercial  articles  in 
Rohilcund  are  cotton  cloths  and  $u- 
gar,  to  which  cotton  as  a  raw  ma- 
terial has  been  recently  added »  In 
remote  limes  the  cultivation  of  the 
lugar-eaae  was  carried  on  to  a  great 
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exient^  md  a  cotniiderable  amouni 
of  hini  revenue  is  slill  fiaiJ  from  ks 
proceptts,  the  sugar  of  Robilcimd 
being  reckoived  of  a  superior  quftUty. 
The  natives  of  the  liills  bordering  on 
the  northern  frontier,  as  also  the  in- 
hnbitaiit^s  of  Lahortv  Cashmere,  Ca- 
ll n  I,  and  Candahar,  tcJce  off  considera- 
ble quantities.  The  articles  of  trade 
brou^^ht  from  the  hilU  consist  of 
boraiE,  becs'-wax,  mii^^k,  drugs  of  va- 
rious kinds,  cow-tails,  copper,  and 
iron ;  the  returns  arc  made  in  white 
cloths,  tobacco,  and  sugar.  Sidt  is 
mostly  imported  from  the  lake  of 
Sambner  in  Ajmeer,  the  natives  of 
Upper  Hindostan  being  generally 
prejudiced  against  sea-salt- 

The  villages  of  Rohilcund  are  for 
the  most  part  small ;  but  various  cir- 
cumstances combine  to  render  them 
more  picturesque  and  pleasing  than 
thosie  of  the  more  southern  districts, 
Next   to   its   nnmerous  fertilizing 
Bt reams,  the  leading  features  which 
distinguish  the  province  are  its  fre^ 
qucnt  and  graceful  tufts  of  bamboos 
(a  plant  scarcely  known  in  Oude  or 
the  Doab),  and  the  magnificent  groups 
of  large  trees,  entirely  free  from  un^ 
dcrwood,  which  abound  every  where, 
and  more  especially  in  ihe  neigh- 
bourhood of  considerable  ham  lets, 
The  tract  bordering  on  the  moun- 
tains for  a  breadth  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  miles  is  one  vast  forest,  inter- 
mi  steti  with  long  grass,  the  trees  be- 
coming more  numerous  and  large, 
and  the  grass  less  luxuriant  as  the 
hills  are  approached.    From  AfzuU 
ghur  to  Khyraghur  there  are  exten- 
sive forests,  and  a  great  number  of 
labourers  find  employment  in  the 
wood  trade.    Bamboos,  sissoo,  saul, 
toon,  and  various  other  trees  are  in 
plenty;  and  from  the  bamboo  is  pro- 
cured the  banse  lothun,  which  is 
much  used  by  native  doctors,  and 
sometimes  sells  for  nearly  its  weight 
i  n  si  I  ver*  E I  e j)  h  ant  s  are  fo  und  mostly 
in  the  vicinity  of  Flllibeet,  and  a  con- 
siderable number,  but  of  infer br  qua- 
lity, are  caught  annually*    The  coss 
of  Hindostan  is  reduced,  in  Rohikund, 
to  about  one  mile  and  a  hulf  British^ 
and  falls  short  of  that  oieasure  in  the 


tracii  bordering  on  the  hilli,  >^here 
the  (>easantry  have  no  better  estimate 
of  space  than  what  they  call  the 
**  Gao  coi?!t,'^  or  the  distance  at  which 
they  can  distinctly  hear  the  low  of  a 
cow. 

At  present  this  valuable  country  is 
subdivided  into  the  separate  jurisdic- 
tions of  Bareily,  Moradabod,  the  resi- 
dence of  a  joint  magistrate  Bul>ordi* 
nate  to  Bareily.  From  the  trade  car- 
ried on  and  the  wealth  accumulated 
in  the  suiall  territory  of  Rampoor, 
prior  to  the  death  of  Fyzoola  Khan, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  Eohilcund ;  but  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  most 
indusitrious  inhabitantji  had  quitted  it 
before  it  came  under  the  British  sway. 
For  a  long  time  also  preceding  that 
event  a  total  stagnation  of  trade  had 
prevailed,  the  trading  capital  having 
been  dissipated  or  transferred  to  a 
more  genial  government*  The  Maho^ 
medans  of  Robilcund  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  an  idle  and  licentious 
military  life,  j  et  .the  example  of  the 
Rum  poor  jaghire  proved  that  the  ha- 
bits of  idleness  prevailing  among  this 
class  of  people  is  not  insurmount- 
able, and  that  they  may  be  brought 
to  employ  themselves  both  in  manii- 
faetures  and  in  the  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture,—Henry  WelUdetf^  t\ 
Uoifd^    Bkkop  Hiftcr^  Fuihrionj 

RoHua. — A  seaport  In  the  province 
of  Cutch,  about  twelve  miles  E,  by  9, 
from  the  town  of  Anjar.  The  dis- 
tance from  Worn  an  ia,  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  the  Gujerat  peninsula,  ia 
thirty  miles,  and  the  passage  is  gene- 
rally performed  in  two  tides.  The 
depth  of  water  is  seldom  more  than 
four  feet,  the  vessels  are  consequent- 
ly small ;  but  the  port  of  Rohur,  on 
the  west  side,  is  capable  of  receiving 
vessels  of  200  candies.  The  want  of 
fresh  water  for  more  than  two  miles 
from  hence  will  always  tend  greatly 
to  check  its  prosperity.  Many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  eecure  a 
supply  ;  but  they  have  always  failed^ 
on  account  of  the  saline  impregnation 
of  the  soil.    In  1817  an  endeavour 
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to  reinody  thia  deficiency  was  made 
by  the  Bombay  govern  mentis  order- 
ing the  cotiBtnicUan  of  a  tank,  capa- 
ble of  botding  a  twelve-moncVa  sup- 
ply*— {MacwturdQt  Public  MS,  Dacu* 

RoL.^A  rillage  and  pcrgunnah  in 
Chuaro,  one  of  ttte  larger  divisions  of 
Sliitabaf,  in  Northern  Hindomn.  It 
mtrndn  9,350  feet  nbove  ihe  level  of 
the  fxuj  and  U  the  highest  inhabited 
land  in  this  quarter  without  the  Hi- 
inaiaya* 

RoLPAH.— A  town  in  Northern 
Hindoatan,  subject  to  Nepad,  forty- 
five  miles  S,E.  from  Jemlah  ;  I  at  SS^ 
4y  R,  Ion.       47'  R 

RgMA  Isle*— A  small  island  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  about  forty  miles  tn 
circumference;  lat,  T'  35'  N.,  Ion. 
127°  SO'  E*  The  chiefs  of  Roma  are 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Dutch 
resident  at  Coopang,  on  the  island  of 
Timor.  The  princtpal  commodities 
procurable  here  are  wax,  sandal- 
wood, and  edible  birds' ^nesta.  Until 
prohibited  by  the  British  government 
slaves  were  ako  eitported. — (Thorn, 

RooDEftPOoa  fUttdr^ uraj.  —  A 
town  in  the  province  of  Delhi,  district 
of  Bareily,  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Go ula  nullah,  which  separates 
it  from  the  small  town  of  Rampoor 
near  the  skirts  of  the  great  fnreit 
under  the  northern  hills,  and  forty- 
one  miles  N.  from  the  citv  of  Ba- 
^eiJy ;  lat,  28^  5W  N.,  bn,  79^  «r  E* 

Boon  AY. — A  small  town  in  the 
province  of  Bengal,  district  of  Bir- 
boom,  about  four  miles  and  a  half 
from  Deoghur,  and  113  W.  by 
from  Moorshedabad. 

^  R^oKO, — A  small  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gujerat,  four  miles  from 
Chandode^  situated  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Nerbudda  river^  which  is  here 
high  and  steep,  and  opposite  to  a  small 
island.  In  1820  it  belonged  to  the 
Guicowar.^ — (Makoim,  ^r^-} 

*  Rooaoo. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Agra,  twenty  weight  mi  lei  west  from 


Etaweh;  IviU  W  N  ^  Ion.  7^ 
20'  E. 

RoPOOB*  —  A  town  in  the  DeUi^ 
province,  twenty^aijt  miles  N.  by  E* 
from  Sirhind ;  lat»  30°  55'  R>  Ion* 

Roxeic. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Delhi,  fortv-seven  miles  west  from 
the  city  of  Delhi ;  lat-  28''  40'  N^  Ion. 
70^  20'  This  was  once  a  con- 
siderable place,  but  is  now  mostly  in 
ruins.  On  the  east  is  a  large  brick  fort, 
but  the  walls  so  feeble,  that  they 
could  not  sustain  the  fire  of  a  six- 
pounder, 

RoTTf  Isle, — An  island  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  situated  at  the  souths 
western  extremity  of  Timor;  lat. 
1 O*'  50^  N.,  Ion.  123**  5{y  It  is  the 
largest  under  the  Dutch  residency  at 
Coo  pang,  being  about  sixty  miles 
loirg  by  thirty -eight  broad. 

The  surface  of  Rotti  consists  of « 
succession  of  low  hills  and  narrow 
Tallies,  the  soil  atony,  yet  produc- 
tive;  the  rivers  small,  and  few  in 
number,  and  the  supply  of  water  ge- 
nerally scanty.  Rice  in  small  quan- 
tities, with  Indian  corn,  millet,  and 
cachang,  are  the  principal  articles  of 
agricultural  produce ;  but  tn  dry  sea- 
sons the  natives  depend  on  the  sugar 
of  the  lentar  pal  m.  A  little  cotton 
is  raised ;  but  a  great  proportion  of 
what  is  used  comes  from  Bontan, 
Money  is  unknown,  trade  bein|  car- 
ried on  by  barter.  Palm  sugar  is  ex- 
changed with  the  Bon  tan  prows  for 
cotton ;  horns  and  buifiiloes  with 
both  the  whalers  and  other  ships  for 
muskets  and  ammunition  ;  be&i'-wax 
with  the  Dutch  for  Indian,  Chinese, 
and  European  articles.  The  teak- 
tree  is  not  a  native  of  this  island, 
but  woods  adapted  for  prow-building 
abound.  The  animals  are  the  same 
as  on  Timor.  The  houses  of  the 
natives  are  built  on  strong  posts, 
raised  several  feet  above  the  grounil, 
and  under  them  they  bury  their  dead. 
Some  of  the  chiefs  or  rajas  profess 
Christianity,  but  the  majority  are 
pagans. 

In  1820  this  island  consisted  of 
eighteen  communities,  each  under  a 
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(Tistinct  mja,  which  combined  cauid^ 
his  said,  bring  10,000  tnen  tnio  the 
£dd;  and  occnsimyilly  the  RoCci 
tbiefs  assist  the  Dutch  (whose  su- 
premacy they  acknowledge)  in  iheir 
wnf!!  with  the  Timorese,  The  itiha- 
bilQnts  are  beJow  middle  stuture, 
darker  than  the  natives  of  Celebes^ 
and  noted  for  their  long  lank  hdir,  a 
jmarked  diitinction  (rom  the  Papuan 
race.  Formerly  many  hundred  smvei 
were  an n  11  ally  exported  from  Rotli 
to  Batavia,  Amboyna^  and  other 
Dutch  colon  J  ea ;  but  latterly  this  trafic 
hm  declined,  and  along  with  it  the 
wars  iniitigated  to  procure  the  sup- 
ply. A  Dutch  interpreter  is  usnalJy 
stationed  on  this  island,  to  whom 
the  native  rajas,  in  common  times, 
yield  obedience^ — {Mah^f  Armt-ih- 
nits,  4rc,) 

R  OT AS  f  Rakaiai  J. — An  en  tenai  m 
but  strong  fort  in  ihe  province  of 
Lahore,  J  07  miles  N.N.W.  Crom  the 
city  of  Lahore;  lat.  33°  N,,  Ion.  73° 
m  It  stands  oq  a  low  hill,  and 
belonga  ta  the  Smks.—{Elpkimione, 

RowEfiN  ^ilfiMwAjn^.— This  Is  the 
upper  division  of  Gurwal  in  Northern 
Hindo!it&n,  and  chiefly  subject  to  the 
Ourwal  raja.  After  the  conclusion 
of  the  campaign  ugaina  the  Gorkhas^ 
in  18Hi,  the  disposal  of  this  tract 
was  reserved  for  future  consideration, 
which  ultimately  terminated  in  a  re- 
solution to  restore  it  to  the  raja  of 
Gurwal  or  Serinagnr,  Independent 

3f  the  gen  end  aversion  fdt  by  the 
dtish  government  to  any  increase 
qf  territory  among  the  hills,  it  ap- 
peared thut,  with  reference  to  the 
large  deductions  to  be  made  from  the 
ancient  territory  of  the  Gurwal  prin- 
cipality, it  would  not  be  expedient  to 
deprive  it  of  the  Roween  diiitrict. 

Thia  country  is  wholly  composed 
of  granite  mountains,  but  no  volca- 
noes have  ever  been  seen  or  heard  of, 
nor  any  shells  or  animal  remains 
found.  The  magnetic  deviation  is 
easterly,  anJ  exceedingly  small,  not 
averaging  more  than  one  degree*  The 
dturnal  changes  of  the  barometer  are 


just  perceptible,  the  mercury  always 
tailing  a  little  be^fore  noon*  In  June 
the  climate  about  Hcit«i  is  not  un- 
pleasant ;  nor  is  the  price  of  grain, 
which  is  cut  in  that  month,  very  hi^di^ 
alihough  certainly  not  abundant. 
The  exports  from  Roween  to  Bhote 
and  Tibet  are  rice,  mandwa,  and  pa* 
pra  (coarse  grains),  tobacco,  and  ta> 
ina&has  ;  the  imports  from  them  being 
salt,  thick  woollen  cloth^  nnd  wool. 
The  people  of  Roween  are  an  ill- 
looking  race  both  men  nnd  women,  and 
extremely  dirty  in  their  persona.  The 
women  have  not  here,  as  more  to 
the  westward,  a  plurality  of  husbands. 
The  inhabitants  complain  of  being 
much  infested  by  banditti  from  the 
west ;  but  they  themselves  appear  to 
merit  a  similar  appellation,  as  they 
plunder  their  more  eastern  neigh- 
bours about  Kedarnaih,  Their  wea- 
pons are  merely  bows  and  arrow  s.— 
{Caplmn  HodgioUt  Fu&Ue  MS,  Doctt' 

RowzA^H. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Aurungabad,  situated  on  the  nar- 
row tabular  summit  of  a  hill-jmss 
4o0  feet  high,  leading  from  Do wl eta- 
bad  to  Elora,  and  about  six  miles 
and  a  half  distant  from  the  town  of 
Dowletabad,  with  which  it  commu- 
nicatea  by  a  well*  paved  can  leeway 
twenty  feet  wide.  The  caves  of 
£lora  are  on  the  eastern  front  of  the 
same  ridge.  Row  jiab  is  still  protected 
by  a  iine  wall  of  masonry,  and  its  in- 
terior presents  est  tensive  remains  of 
stone  buildings,  but  it  is  much  gone 
to  decay*  The  spot  is  of  great  natu- 
ral beauty,  and  has  been  selected  as 
a  site  for  the  shrines  of  several  Ma- 
homedan  saint*  of  high  local  cele- 
brity, one  of  which  still  possesses 
some  costly  ornaments^  and  they  are 
all  still  IP  good  preservation.  Close 
to  that  of  Seid  Zin  ul  Abdecn,  and 
within  the  iame  enclosure,  the  re- 
main* of  the  great  Aurengzcbe  are 
deposited  in  a  plain  ntarlile  tomb^ 
covered  with  a  sort  of  trelliced  pent* 
bouse  of  wood,  very  miserable  and 
decayed ;  and  in  the  opposite  angle 
of  the  area  is  the  mausoleum  of  one 
of  the  emperor*8  sons.    The  air  h«re 
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b  very  pure,  and  has  a  most  saJutary 
c0^t  on  eonvaleecents,  who  travel 
here  from  Bombay  to  enjoy  its  inllu- 
cnce ;  yet  there  is  no  ditfercnce  be- 
tween the  temperatLireii  of  Eowstali 
and  Aurungabad,  wliich  ties  in  a  hol- 
low, and  U  very  unbeftlthy*  The 
constant  frc«h  brec^Cj  tfie  beauty  of 
the  scenery,  and  the  sacrcdne^s  of 
the  neighbouring  eavea  of  Elora,  all 
nsfli&t  in  dissipating  the  oppression  of 
the  patient's  tiiind,  and  renovating 
his  bodily  energies*--^  F«//iJr^tm,  Me* 
dicui  7^antaction$t  4*^.) 

Rot  BAjiEiLLr,— a  town  in  the 
province  of  Oude,  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Sye  river^  forty- six 
miles  S.S.E.  from  Lucknow  i  lat*  26° 
14' N.,  lon.8P6'E. 

BtTAUELLi. — A  valley  in  the  bland 
of  Ceylon,  tweiity>six  miles  E,N.E* 
from  Co) umbo,  named  by  the  Can- 
dians,  to  whom  it  formerly  belonged, 
the  valley  of  precious  atones,  and  is 
probably  the  one  alluded  to  by  Sin- 
bad  the  Sailor*  Up  to  this  place  the 
river  is  navigable  for  boats^  but  from 
he  nee  to  Candy  it  h  shallow  and 
rocky.  From  hence  to  Col  umbo  the 
di&tanceby  water  is  sixty  miles ;  yet 
BO  rapid  is  the  current^  tlmt  the  paS' 
sage  down  is  made  in  about  eigbt 
hours,  while  in  returning  the  same 
number  of  days  are  occupied.  Since 
the  British  conquest,  and  more  espe- 
cially since  18j  5,  great  improvements 
have  been  effected  at  Ruanelli ; 
briilges  have  been  constructed  on  the 
road  from  Colombo  and  the  vicinity, 
to  a  certain  diatiince,  cleared  of  jun- 
gle ;  comfortable  habitations  and 
convenient  store-houses  have  been 
erected  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ca* 
lani  Gunga  and  another  stream;  and 
in  1819  a  fort  was  nearly  completed^ 
and  a  bazar,  containing  from  ^00  to 
300  families  J  established, 

RuicoviE. — A  small  walled  town 
in  the  province  of  Bejapoor,  sixty- 
two  miles  travelling  distance  N.E, 
from  Belgaum,  and  two  miles  S,W, 
ofthe  Knshnai  In  IS^O  it  belonged 
to  Chintamun  Row,  the  Putwurdun 
of  Sangke,  and  carried  on  a  consi- 


derable manufacture  of  cotton  thread. 
Up  to  the  above  date  it  was  not  laid 
down  in  any  map,  the  best  of  which 
were  at  that  date  very  erroneous  in 
the  projeetion  of  this  quarter  of  Hin- 
dostan,  and  more  especially  of  the 
line  of  the  Krishna*— I /'W/ar;*w,4"C".) 

UuDPwaA.— A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Delhi,  eleven  miles  W.  by 
N*  from  Saharunpoor;  lat,  30**  3* 
Ion,  jr  ^  E. 

RuOBA  HlMAI^ATA. —  PaTt  of  a 
ridge  of  mountains  in  Northern  Hin^ 
dostan,  which  separates  the  Jahtievi 
and  Ganges;  lat.  30°  58'  N,,  Ion. 
7£P  6'  E, ;  elevation  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  £2,390  fecu^Hodgtom 
ttnd  Her^riy  ^c») 

RonBAPooa. — ^A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Delhi,  forty  miles  north  of 
fiareily ;  lat.  28^  58'  N.,  Ion,  3^ 
E,  The  insalubrity  of  this  vicinity 
has  greatly  increased  within  the  last 
fifteen  years.  This  was  formerly  a 
large  and  wealthy  town,  inhabited  all 
the  year  through  without  danger  or 
disease,  but  the  soldiers  and  servants 
now  (1834)  die  m  fast,  that  it  ia 
KCftrcely  possible  to  support  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  police  thana.  This 
unfavourable  change  is  attributed  by 
the  natives  to  the  decay  of  the  popu- 
lation, which  certainly  seems  a  pre^ 
servaiive;  possibly  from  the  firreSj 
breath,  or  society  of  men,  which  ap- 
pear to  neutralise  the  malaria. — (J9i« 

RuDRA  Frava(^a«  — A  Hindoo 
place  of  pilgrimtige  in  Northern  Hin- 
dostan,  district  of  Gurwal,  where 
the  Alaeananda  joins  the  CaJigunga, 
a  large  stream  that  rises  in  the  njoun- 
tains  of  Kedar,  and  in  the  Shasiras 
h  named  the  Mandakint,  The  con- 
fluence of  these  two  rivers  at  this 
place  is  one  of  the  five  principal 
prayagasj  or  holy  junctions,  mention- 
ed  m  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hin- 
doos. Lat,  3r  18'  N,,  Ion,  78^  59' 
E, ;  nineteen  miles  N.E,  from  Seri- 
nagur, 

RuEKGuBEA.^A  towD  in  die  pro- 
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Yincc  of  AdaliabaJ,  sercnty-five  miles 
8.  bv  W.  from  Caninjer;  lat.  24^  2^ 

RuGOLi.— A  sttsall  town  in  the 
province  of  Allahabad,  fifteen  miie& 
B.  S. W.  from  Chattcrpoof ;  lat.  W  45' 
lon,7l*^2£^E. 

RuiB  Isle.— A  mmll  isbnd  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  situated  off  the  north* 
weitern  e\tremrty  of  Wageeoo,  and 
surrounded  by  a  myltitude  of  smaller 
islanda^  with  very  deep  waters  be- 
tween them ;  hiU  0^  N,,  ion,  l^J"  5y 

Hn>iBAHi — A  village  in  the  North- 
cm  Circars,  distinct  of  Ganjam,  situ- 
ated at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Chilka  lalte,  ou  a  small  bay 
formed  by  the  projecting  eniinence^ 
fiatned  the  sugar-loaf  hill  on  the  rights 
with  plctureaque  wooded  mountains 
ou  all  Btdes,  and  the  expanse  of  the 
lake  in  front  as  far  aii  Deer  island* 
On  the  height  above  h  a  pleasant 
European  villa* — (FuliartoHf  ^c) 

RirjiBo, — A  petty  state  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  Malay  peninsula,  un- 
connected with  the  aea,  its  inhabi- 
tants being  wholly  agricultural.  It 
liea  between  Fahang  and  Malacca  to 
the  east  of  the  latter.  The  Rumbo 
people,  who  arc  poor  and  inoffensive^ 
are  aaid  to  be  a  more  recent  emigra- 
tion from  the  parent  stock  in  Sumatra 
than  any  other  Malays  in  the  penin- 
sula. The  chief  of  Rumbo  is  said 
still  to  acknowledge  htmtelf  tributary 
to  the  Menancabow  sultan,  from 
whom  he  receives  his  investiture, 
and  the  peculiar  dialect  of  the  prin- 
cipality 18  by  its  neighbours  called 
the  Menancabow. — (Singapoor  Chro^ 

EtTHPAH. — A  town  tn  the  Northern 
Ctrcars^  district  of  Rajainundry^ 
situated  towards  the  western  fron- 
tier. The  country  of  Rum  pah  forms 
a  part  of  the  British  territory  ;  but 
whether  from  its  mountainous  and 
unhealthy  actuation,  or  its  unprofit- 
able nature,  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  raja  have  been  in  possession 
of  Rumpah  and  villages  adjacent. 


without  renderinf^  an  BceonQt  to  any 

superior  for  many  years.  During  the 
life  of  Pundoo  Dorah  it  wa^  an  aay- 
lum  for  every  description  of  vagrant, 
besides  which  the  chiefs  have  alwayi 
practised  the  custom  of  levying  du- 
ties on  goods  transported  by  the  ri- 
ver Godavery.  For  those  and  other 
crimes  they  had  been  expelled  ;  but 
in  1815  Ram  Booputty  (Bhupati),  the 
nominal  talookdnr  of  Hutiipah,  hav- 
ing seized  and  put  to  death  the  above- 
named  notorious  freebooter,  the 
Madras  presidency,  as  a  recompense 
for  this  exploit,  ordered  the  estate 
lo  be  restored,  on  condition  that  he 
would  maintjun  such  a  police  m 
would  prevent  its  becoming  in  future 
a  resort  of  plunderers,  and  that  he 
would  also  abstain  from  levying  any 
transit  duties  on  the  Godavery. — 
(Fublic  MS,  Uocurncnltj^c,} 

RvHAtLAU  f  rttnala^a^  the  place 
of  baitU), — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Candeish,  eighty-two  miles  easi 
from  Surat;  lat.  31**  IS'N.,  Ion,  74* 
27'  E- 

Ri?NG4aofiA. — A  town  in  Assain, 
the  capita!  of  a  tribe  of  Hindoos, 
worshippers  of  Vishnu,  whose  chief 
is  called  Burseapati,  and  resides  at 
this  place ;  lat.  27^  2^  N.,  Ion.  95'' 
E,,  a  point  nearly  central.  He  main- 
tained his  independence  aj[^inst  the 
Burmese  and  Singhphos,  and  adhered 
to  the  British  interests  during  the 
Burmese  war  of  J  824. 

E  m  0  A  P  00  a  (  Hitngapttris J. —  A 
town  in  the  province  of  Hyderabad, 
twenty  miles  north  from  ^arangol ; 
lat.  18^  irN.,  Ion.7r37E. 

R  rNo A  aA. — A  town  in  thepfovince 
of  Bejapoor,  forty-eight  miles  north 
from  Goal  lat.  16°  12'  N.,  Ion.  74=*8'E. 

Ei;sGPOoa  (Rangopura), — A  dis- 
trict in  the  province  of  Bengal,  of 
which  it  occupies  the  north-eastern 
extremity,  and  situated  principally 
between  the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty- 
sixth  degrees  of  north  latitude.  To 
the  north  it  has  Bootan;  on  the 
south  the  district  of  Mymunsingh 
and  the  Oarrow  mountains  y  to  the 


&st  Asmm  and  the  Garrowi ;  md 
on  the  west  Dinagepoor^  Iti  eKtr<et0e 
lengthy  from  the  confines  of  Assam  to 
.rhe  borders  of  Moriing,  in  185  rnilcs, 
end  Its  greatest  breadth,  which  is 
from  the  limits  of  Riyshahv  lo  the 
frontiers  of  Bootan^  1 16  miles.  In 
1809 J  according  to  Dr.  Francis  Bu- 
chanan, It  contained  7*^00  ^uare 
miles. 

The  shape  of  this  district  h  so 
irregular       to  bid  deftancc  to  de^ 
acripiion,  hut  the  miiin  fenture  of  its 
eccentricity  is  the  deep  sweep  that 
the  Cooch  Bahar  principality  takes 
between  its  north-western  and  south- 
eaatern  extremes,  which  can  scarcely 
be  eJtceeded  in  perplexity.  The 
course  of  the  Caratoya  was  made 
the  general  line  of  boundary  between 
Rangpoor  and  Dina^epoor,  nnd  pro- 
bably the  channel  then  followed  by 
the  river  was  as  good  a  common 
boundary  as  could  have  been  select- 
ed ;  but  the  limits  of  the  two  districts 
were  far  from  being  clearly  defined 
by  this  arrangement,  for  the  Carat  ova 
h  liable  to  change  according  to  the 
phannel  by  which  the  main  rush  of 
the  Teesta  (which  notwithstanding 
lU  nantej  *  the  stilly*  is  ne?er  at  rest) 
enters.    In  the  present  instance  ila 
course  has  varied  very  considerably 
aince  it  was  adopted  for  the  common 
boundary,  and  the  frontier  villages 
have  in  consequence  become  inter- 
cnlsced.    Besides  these  Rungpoor  la* 
bouts  under  other  local  disadvantages 
in  the  vast  extent  of  its  frontier,  ex- 
posed to  no  less  than  five  independent 
fctntes,  Nepaul,  Bool^in,  Cooch  Bahar, 
Assam  J  and  the  G  arrows,  from  which 
it  is  separated,  not  by  large  rivers, 
lofty  mountains,  or  any  other  natural 
landmarks,  but  by  boundarieij  for 
the  tnoai  jiart  merely  imaginary,  and, 
as  might  be  expected  from  such  ill- 
defined  limits,  the  possession  of  the 
frontier  tracts  is  every  where  con- 
tested. 

Since  the  survey  of  Major  Rennell 
the  Rungpoor  rivers  have  undergone 
such  changes,  that  there  h  great  dif- 
ficulty in  i^racing  them.  Their  banks 
are  in  general  low,  and  the  inundation 
so  far  from  raiding  the  ground  by  a 


deposition  of  sedrment,  seems  gm- 
dually  to  be  sinking  the  rivers  deeper 
and  deeper  below  the  level  of  the 
plains*  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Brahmaputra^  Teesta,  Mahanandaj 
Caraioya,  Manas,  and  Chonkosh. 

In  Rungpoor  there  are  several 
j  eels  J  and  in  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity, live  miles  from  Jughigopa,  a 
beautiful  cluster  of  lokes,  which  in 
the  wet  season  are  overwhelnied  by 
the  Brahmaputra.    The  heats  of  the 
spring  arc  not  so  scorching  and 
parching  as   towards  the  western 
quarter  of  the  Bengal  province,  the 
hot  winds  being  rarely  e3t()ericnced 
for  more  than  eight  or  ten  days  to 
the  west,  and  in  the  east  are  scarcely 
known.  The  soil  diners  considerably 
from  that  of  Diuagepoor,  to  which 
it  is  generally  inferior.    Towards  the 
east  there  is  much  free  red  soil  called 
raoga  mati,  which  produces  stately 
forests,  much  encumbered  with  enor- 
mous climbing  plants,  and  by  an  un- 
dergrowth of  weeds.  Tanks  are  rare, 
the  district  not  containing  one  of  any 
considerable  ni agn itude*  Totheeaiit 
of  the  rivers  Brohmapntra  and  Chon- 
kosh  the  country  m  hilly,  the  ranges 
of  hills  seldom  eTEcecding  eight  miles 
in  length,  by  two  in  breath,  nor  (ex- 
cluding the  G arrow  mountains)  more 
than  IjiJOO  feet  in  height.  These 
ranges  form  no  continued  chain,  be- 
ing every  where  surrounded  by  low 
level  lands,  and  during  the  rainy 
season    almost  insulated.  Shells 
in  large  quantities  are  burned  into 
lime,  a^  welt  for  the  use  of  the 
indigo  factories  as  for  chewing  with 
beteh 

Bamboos  are  In  such  plenty  that 
100  are  sold  for  a  ntt>ee,  and  at 
Goal  para,  although  so  remote  from 
the  sea-coa^t  (^0  miles),  the  coco- 
nut palms  not  only  ripen  their  fruit, 
but  yield  it  in  abundance.  Wheat  is 
a  considerable  crop,  but  except  at 
the  capital,  in  some  of  the  principal 
families,  the  people  not  having  the 
art  of^con verting  it  into  floiir,  boil  it 
like  rice.  Barley  is  little  cultivated, 
and  maize  almost  unknown.  The 
quantity  of  cotton  cultivated  is  in- 
significant, nor  is  the  si^gar-caDC 
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fmeed  in  ^ny  consiilerable  quarititj. 
Ginger  hm  of  hie  years  been  much 
grown,  and  hns  proved  a  profitable 
article  to  the  peasantry  iit  conse- 
quence of  the  increa^scd  deitmiid  for 
the  Calcutta  market*  The  grand 
itaple  of  the  dbtnct  h  tobacco,  and 
the  betel-leaf  required  for  internal 
eoDJiuTnption  is  enormous.  The  poppy 
was  formerly  cultivated  on  govern- 
ment accounip  and  the  illicit  cultiire 
through  the  connivance  of  the  native 
officers  still  continues.  The  indigo 
weed  is  also  raised,  but  on  account 
of  the  great  moisture  of  country  it 
is  difficult  to  preserve  the  seed  in  a 
good  vegetating  condition.  Three 
upecies  of  profitable  insects  are 
reared  by  the  farmers  ;  the  mnlberry 
and  resinous  silk^worms^  and  the 
lack  insect.  All  the  implements 
necessary  for  a  farm  of  one  plough 
iDay  be  purchased  for  1  ^he  cose 
of  a  Mugar-mill  h  12s.  4d.,  and  the 
total  expense  of  working  it  about 
three  guineas.  Elephants  are  nume- 
rous throughout  the  three  eastern 
division!*,  and  \vherever  there  are 
extensive  forests  and  thickets  the 
rbinoceroe^  is  not  uncommon^  and  is 
quite  harmless,  injuring  neither  per- 
sons nor  crops.  The  other  remark- 
able animals  are  apes,  monkeys,  black 
bears,  and  huge  tigers. 

It  IS  only  during  the  dry  season 
that  fiah  are  plenty  In  the  market,  for 
during  the  nood^i  they  are  ^c^rce^ 
and  the  middling  ranks  are  iU  sup- 
plied. The  lower  classes  arc  not 
able  to  purchase  at  any  season,  but 
it  is  during  the  floods  that  they  pro- 
cure their  princifial  supply.  At 
that  season  every  rice  field  swarms 
with  small  mifierable  fish,  which  are 
caught  in  baskets,  and  what  is  noc 
immediately  used  is  pre^rved  by  the 
following  process*  The  natives  re* 
move  the  head,  fins^  entraib,  and 
back-bone,  dry  the  remainder  by  ex- 
posure on  mats  to  the  hot  rays  of 
the  son,  after  which  they  beat  them 
up  with  some  herbs,  a  little  tumeric, 
and  some  potash.  The  mass  is  then 
formed  into  balls,  which  are  dried  in 
the  sun^  and  will  k^p  until  next 
smon.   These  fish  are  observed  to 


abound  In  the  fields  so  early  aa  the 
end  of  June,  which  tends  to  confirm 
the  opinion  of  their  proceeding  from 
eggs,  which  were  left  dry  the  preced- 
ing season^  and  hatched  by  the  first 
rains« 

In  this  district  there  h  a  fine  road, 
attributed  to  Nilambor  Raja.  It 
pasaea  from  Komotapoor  to  Ghora* 
ghaut,  sends  off  several  branches, 
and  proceeds  through  several  divi- 
sions of  the  district.  Where  the 
country  is  too  low  it  is  raised  to  a 
considerable  height,  and  is  a  broad, 
grand  work  j  hut  as  it  consists  en- 
tirely of  earth,  without  any  har*! 
materials,  it  would  not  long  resist 
the  action  of  many  wheeled  carriages : 
to  this  cause  of  destruction^  however, 
it  has  never  been  exposed.  In  this 
district  there  are  the  ruins  of  several 
ancient  cities,  auch  as  Komotapoor 
and  the  city  of  Prithi  HaL  in  the 
division  of  Sanyastcotta,  the  latter 
of  which  ia  less  known.  It  consists 
of  four  concentric  enclosures,  which 
appear  to  have  been  all  fortified^  The 
inner  is  a  parallelogram,  <>90  yards 
from  north  to  south,  by  half  as  much 
from  east  to  west;  the  length  of  the 
outer  fort  is  no  less  than  six  miles 
from  north  to  south.  About  two 
mi  lea  from  the  great  bend  of  the 
Teesta,  a  little  below  Dim  la,  are  the 
remains  of  a  fortified  city,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Dbarma  Pal.  The 
nuns  of  the  fortifications  ^e  still 
extant,  but  their  extent  is  not 
great. 

The  great  farmers  in  Rungpoor 
are  mostly  Brahmins,  Kayasthas,  and 
Mahomedans  of  some  rank'j  and  the 
leases  may  be  snid  to  be  in  peqictuity, 
or  perhapi*  rather  that  the  occupants 
of  the  soil  are  the  real  proprietors, 
bound  to  pay  a  certain  tax  to  govern- 
ment through  the  zemindar*  In  1809 
the  landlords  appeared  to  have  no 
confidence  in  the  promises  of  govern- 
ment, and  considered  the  perpetual 
settlement  of  the  land  revenue  as  of 
no  value,  for  they  could  not  believe 
it  posi^ible  that  the  supreme  autho- 
rity should  know  of  their  receiving 
large  sums  of  money,  without  imme- 
diately demanding  a  share.  The 
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maiinert  of  thiA  dase  are  in  gcnerul 
YQry  indifferent.  Few,  especially  of 
the  older  families,  ever  visit  each 
other,  but  livesurronndeJ  with  depen- 
dents and  flatterePA,  especially  men- 
dicant vagrants^  yvho  entertain  ihem 
with  roarTetlous  stories.  A  great 
proportion  of  these  miscreants  ia 
comported  of  men  vho  pretend 
to  have  devoted  their  live;s  to 
religion,  poverty^  and  abstinence. 
Some  families  pretend  t©  be  of 
divine  origin ;  others  are  descend- 
ed from  princes  who  have  governed 
the  conntf  J  ;  but  a  great  majority  of 
those  who  possess  the  most  valuable 
landa^  are  new  men,  who  have  |)ur- 
cha>>ed  their  estates  at  auction,  among 
which  number  in  Ittpy  were  the  des- 
cendants of  Canta  Baboo,  Mr,  Has- 
tings* dewan.  The  estates  of  the 
Boruya  contain  470  square  miles,  yet 
pay  a  land  assessment  of  only  3,000 
rnpees  per  annum. 

A  few  Brahmins  here  have  acquired 
sufficient  skill  in  astronomy  to  eon- 
atruet  an  almanac,  and  five  or  six 
pundits  instruct  youth  in  a  science 
named  agom,  or  magicj  comprehend^ 
ing  astrology  and  chiromancy',  a 
study  which  at  one  time  ia  said  to 
have  greatly  flourished  in  Camroop. 
The  generality  are  lotally  ignorant  of 
any  science,  and  to  these  the  lower 
classes  arc  abandoned,  while  the 
higher  receive  the  decrees  of  fate 
from  the  Brahmins.  Chiromancy  is 
reckoned  a  higher  seicnce  than  the 
caicuiiition  of  nativities,  and  is  luono^ 
policed  by  the  sacred  order »  The 
Mahomedans  having  no  wise  men  of 
their  own,  consult  those  of  the  Hin- 
doos. 

The  era  followed  in  this  district  on 
all  solemn  occasions  is  that  of  Saeadt- 
lya,  or  Saca,  of  which  the  first  year  cor- 
responds with  part  of  our  years  A.D, 
77  and  78.  This  appears  to  be  the 
same  era  as  what  in  the  south  of  In- 
dia is  named  Salivahana,  but  the  na- 
lives  here  differ  very  much  from  those 
of  the  south  concerning  the  great 
personages  who  distinguished  those 
remote  times.  According  to  the 
learned  Brahmins  of  Rungnoor,  the 
cm  of  Salivahana  ii  caliea  Sunibutj 


and  commences  134  years  before  that 
of  Sac  a,  %o  that  it  evidently  is  the 
same  with  what  in  the  south  is  called 
the  era  of  Vicrama,  who  according  to 
tradition  there  governed  144  yents^ 
and  was  de$troyed  by  Salivahana. 
In  this  district,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
alleged  that  the  era  of  Salivahana  or 
S  urn  hu  t  CO  n  ti  nu  ed  1 34  years,  and 
was  then  supplanted  by  that  named 
after  a  prince  called  Sacaditya,  who 
was  killed  by  Vicrama.  As  yet,  time 
in  this  district  is  measured  by  cJcp«y- 
dras  or  water^c locks. 

All  ranks  in  this  district  spin  cot- 
ton thread,  but  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  raw  material  is  im* 
ported  from  the  west  of  India  by  the 
wav  of  Bogwangola  and  Moorsheda- 
bad.  The  Company  purchase  most 
of  the  best  sugar^  the  remainder  is 
consumed  on  the  spot.  The  natives 
have  commenced  the  manufacture  of 
sugur  after  the  European  fashion »  and 
in  1809  had  sixteen  factories,  Tha 
grain  goes  mostly  to  Scrujegnnge  and 
Narraingunge,  to  which  places  salt  ia 
also  sent;  opium  is  a  contraband 
trade*  The  lac  comes  from  A 88am, 
and  wax  mostly  from  the  Nepaulese 
territories  and  Assam.  A  consider- 
able quantity  of  salt,  after  being  mi- 
serably adulterated^is  exported  to  As- 
sam, Boo  tan,  and  the  G  arrow  coun- 
try. The  raw  silk  is  mostly  exported 
by  the  Company.  English  woollens 
are  imported  chiefly  for  the  Bootaa 
market,  but  the  aemand  is  very  in- 
considerable ;  a  little  is  al»o  sent  to 
Assam.  The  common  currency  is 
the  KulJar  rupee  of  C^ilcutta,  and 
cowries,  there  being  very  Utile  gold 
coin  and  no  copper.  In  the  eastern 
divisions  napkins  worth  about  three- 
pence, and  portions  of  salt,  are  also 
o»ed  for  the  purposes  of  exchange. 
There  arc  here  many  old  roads  attri- 
buted to  Nllambar  Raja,  now  become 
ruinous,  and  destitute  of  bridges, 
which,  even  of  brick,  cannot  in  this 
climate  be  expected  to  last  more  than 
twenty  years. 

The  total  population  of  the  Rung- 
poor  district  in  1809,  after  a  labo- 
rious investigation,  was  estimated  by 
Dr.  Francis  Buchanan  na  followa : 
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NiimberofMahDcnedanto.  1,536,000 

DUto  of  Hindoos    1,194,350 

Ditto  of  Asurici  or  ia- 
fidels   4,650 


Total  %735,OU0 


And  in  ihc  folloi«lng  pro* 

portions,  we* 

Persons  who  do  not  work  343,000 

Arti6cers««  ,   326,000 

Cuitivatora   2,066,000 


Total  2,733,000 


Including  the  whole  district,  the 
above  estimate  will  ja^ive  370  to  the 
square  mile ;  but  if  it  be  divided  into 
two  portions,  separated  by  the  Chon- 
koah  and  Brahmaputra  rivers,  the 
eastern  division  will  contain  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  sixty  persona  to  the 
square  milcj  wliile  the  western  in  the 
name  extent  will  contain  57 U.  The 
grand  check  to  population  in  this 
diEitrict  is  disease,  the  natives  being 
exceedingly  unhealthy,  and  the  chil- 
dren feeble,  so  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  infants  die,  even  of  those 
not  in  a  state  of  indigence ;  and  al* 
though  for  almost  fifty  years  food 
has  never  been  so  scarce  as  to  ap- 
proach to  n  famine,  a  large  extent  of 
ejccellent  land  stlU  remains  unoccu- 
pied. The  forest  of  Parbut  Joyaur 
contains  360  square  miles,  yet  this 
large  space  is  occupied  by  only  500 
persons,  and  only  500  rupee*  of  re- 
venue i»  received  from  the  proprie- 
tor Among  the  domestics  are  both 
male  and  female  slaves,  especially  to- 
wards Assam,  and  every  where  along 
the  northern  frontier.  The  people 
of  Assam  i*ell  many  slaves,  an  J  those 
of  Cooch  Bahar  are  not  un\^'illing  to 
carry  on  the  same  trade.  Rungpoor 
being  a  section  of  Camroop  (the 
Hindoo  region  of  sensual  love),  pub- 
lic prostitution  is  so  common,  that  in 
1809  twelve  hundred  houses  were 
occupied  by  females  of  thot  profes- 
sion, which  hoa  assumed  the  organi- 
zation of  a  regular  society,  with  a 
priesthood  adapted  to  their  manner 
of  I  i  fe.  In  205  of  these  h  ou  ses,  there 
were  found  to  be  460  females,  be- 


tween the  &ges  of  twelve  and  twenty- 
five  years  ;  s2l  9  advanced  in  life,  who 
acted  as  servants  an<l  su peri n ten danta ; 
and  the  cotnm  unity  also  contained 
thirty-nine  old  men,  thirty-five  youths, 
and  fourteen  boys,  all  born  of  the 
sisterhood.  These  prottitutes,  al- 
though mostly  bom  of  Mabomedan 
parents,  aflect  Hindoo  manners,  on 
which  account  they  abstain  from  all 
impure  food,  and  before  the  age  of 
puberty  undergo  the  ceremony  of 
marriage  with  a  plantain  tree. 

In  this  district,  in  ISOU  there  were 
seventy-eight  sets  of  female  dancers 
and  singers,  all  prostitutes*  Here 
they  are  called  Nutti,  and  belong  to 
the  same  kind  of  institution  as  the 
common  prostitutes,  and  have  the 
same  religious  guides.  All  the  girls 
are  purchased  when  children! 
handsomest  and  smartest  is  generally 
the  head  of  the  aet»  which  usually 
consists  of  two  or  three  girls  and  four 
or  five  men,  who  are  mostly  born  in 
the  caste.  There  are  no  dancing  and 
singing  boys  except  such  as  arc  at- 
tached to  the  sets,  which  perform  in 
honour  of  the  gods  and  saints,  but  of 
these  there  is  a  considerable  variety 
and  incredible  number*  The  number 
employed  to  make  a  noise  on  public 
occasions  is  stated  in  statistical  ta* 
bles  of  the  Rungpoor  district  at  2,664. 

In  Rungpoor  it  is  considered  hi^U^ 
ly  improper  to  bestow  any  education 
on  women,  and  no  man  would  marry 
a  girl  who  was  known  to  be  capable 
of  reading ;  but  as  girls  of  rank  are 
usually  married  about  eight  years  of 
age,  and  continue  to  live  with  their 
families  for  four  or  five  years  alW- 
wards,  the  husbands  are  sometimes 
deceived,  and  find  after  marriage  on 
receivi^ig  their  wives,  that  they  have 
learned  the  dreadful  science/ which 
IS  Bupiposed  to  be  most  inauspicious 
to  their  spouses.  Although  this  fe- 
male erudition  scarcely  ever  pro- 
ceeds further  than  being  able  to  in^ 
dite  a  letter  and  to  examine  an  ac- 
count, yet  it  has  proved  the  salvation 
of  man^  families,  and  rescued  them 
from  un pending  destruction.  The 
women  of  rank  here  live  much  less 
diaaipated  tive^  than  the  men^  retaia 
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their  faculties  more  eneirc,  and  arc 
generally  much  L>etter  fitted  for  the 
manigement  of  their  estates,  on  which 
account  they  are  considered  intole- 
rable nuisances  by  the  harpies  ^ho 
pr^Y  on  their  himh0nd&  and  plunder 
thrir  estates.  Education  generally 
b  in  a  Tcry  low  etate  in  this  dbtrict, 
on  which  account  almost  every  per- 
son employed  in  nny  high  department 
of  the  revenue  or  police  is  a  stranger. 
Few  indeed  bom  in  the  diistrkt  are 
qualified  even  for  the  occupation  of 
a  common  clerk  or  writer*  Some  of 
the  atraogerfi  bring  I  heir  families  to 
reside^  but  by  for  the  greater  number 
leave  their  families  in  their  native 
provmce,  and  consider  themselves  as 
undergoing  a  species  of  baniihment. 

The  small  farmers  here  arc  the 
most  timid  creatures  tmaginahfe,  be* 
ing  totally  illiterate,  and  afraid  lo 
apeak  even  to  a  common  village  clerk. 
Five  or  siic  families  commonly  unite 
under  a  chief  man,  who  settles  the 
vhole  of  their  transactions  with  their 
landlord^  and  submit  entirely  to  his 
guidance.  These  poor  farmers  are 
called  Chenggonsj  and  go  nearly  na- 
ked. The  head  man  sekiom  does  any 
work,  and  on  all  occa.%ions  is  first 
helped  to  betel  and  tobacco*  When 
any  accident  happens  to  this  man, 
the  whole  community  dispersesi,  in 
order  to  find  out  souie  other  person 
thai  will  talfe  them  into  his  herd* 
Few  even  of  these  hcnd-men  can  find 
courage  to  speak  to  his  landlord,  and 
still  less  to  the  European  oflicers  of 
government,  and  many  of  the  laod- 
lords  cannot  muster  sufficient  iotre- 
pidity  to  face  so  high  a  presence. 

In  this  district  the  Bede  are  a  tribe 
of  the  utmost  impurity  ;  neither  is  tt 
certain  to  what  country  they  belong, 
Theie  fled^s  live  by  gelding  animals, 
making  drum^,  catching  snakes,  per- 
forming juggling  tricks,  and  hy  beg- 
ging, enlivened  by  theft*  Of  this  mt- 
ae ruble  race  there  are  reckoned  to  be 
460  families,  who  eat  beef,  carrion, 
porkf  and  nil  aboniinahle  things. 
Tfieir  marrlagea  are  accompanied  by 
H  1  feast,  but  no  person  olficiates'as 
pricjit.  They  are  allowed  one  wifei 
M/hom  they  never  divorce.   No  per- 


son is  expelled  from  the  c^stCy  erdry 
delinquency  being  expiated  by  an  en- 
tertainment* The  chief  object  of 
their  worship  is  a  male  deity  named 
Masan,  to  whom  the  blood  of  sacri- 
fices is  grateful*  As  this  deity  seems 
peculiar  to  Camroop,  it  might  he  in- 
ferred that  the  Bede  are  an  aborigi- 
nal tribe,  but  they  are  known  to  be 
spread  over  many  parts  of  Bengal* 

At  the  date  al>ove^mentioned  Dr. 
Francis  Buchanan  eiti mated  the  Ma- 
homcdans  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to 
nine  Hindoos,  and  the  faith  of  the 
former,  owing  to  the  number  of  con- 
verts ei  pel  led  from  thcori^nal  casteir, 
appeared  to  be  daily  gainmg  ground. 
The  two  religions,  however,  are  on 
the  most  friendly  terms,  and  mutually 
apply  to  the  deities  or  saints  of  the 
other,  when  they  imagine  that  ap- 
plication to  their  own  will  prove  inel* 
fectuat*  A  great  majority  of  the  iu- 
habitants  do  not  appear  to  be  intru- 
ders, bat  descendants  from  the  original 
nativesi.  The  whole  number  of  Brah- 
mins in  1800  was  estimated  at  ubout 
6,000  fiuiiilies,  or  onc-forty-third  of 
the  whole  Hindoo  population*  The 
number  of  people  upon  whom  no  sort 
of  impression  ha;*  been  made  by  the 
Brahmins  is  very  inconhiderahle,  and 
are  inckided  under  the  general  name 
of  As  uric,  strictly  signifying  persons 
who  have  no  god  j  that  is  to  say,  who 
worship  God  in  a  manner  different 
from  the  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans. 
The  most  prevalent  sect  among  the 
Brahmins,  is  that  of  the  Sactn,  the 
followers  of  which  rejecting  the  Pu- 
ranas,  adopi  as  their  chief  guides  the 
books  called  Tantras,  which  it  is  un- 
derstood were  con> posed  by  the  god 
Siva  for  the  instruction  of  his  wife 
Parvati, 

Under  the  Mogul  government, 
Rungpoor  was  a  military  frontier  sta- 
tion towards  the  Morung  and  Cooch 
Buliar,  and  was  partial ly  wrested  from 
the  raja  of  the  latter  priucipnlily 
during  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  when 
it  was  formed  into  a  circar ;  but  it 
was  completely  conquered  by  the 
generals  of  Aurengzebe  in  1660-1, 
when  it  received  the  name  of  Faker- 
coondy*    It  devolved  to  the  Brltbh 
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goyemment  lUonjf  with  the  rest  of 
the  provmce  in  1765,  since  which  its 
condition  has  been  gradually  improv- 
ing* In  1814  ihe  annua!  revenues  of 
Rungpoor  amonnted  to  10,6:^,115  ru- 
pcea ;  Cooeh  Bahur  (12^7^^  nipees.  In 
1801  the  InpdA  pacing  revenue  to 
govern  me  nt  were  conwidered  by  the 
coUector  as  better  eultivated  than 
those  that  were  rent-free.  At  pre!»ent 
the  p  rind  pal  tawns  are  Rungpoor^ 
MMnguihaiit,  Chilmaryand  Goalpara, 
where,  as  in  the  district  generally,  the 
most  opulent  merchants  and  land- 
holders have  no  better  hahitntiana 
than  the  huts  constructed  of  straw 
matsi,  precisely  of  the  same  form  and 
appearance  those  of  the  lowest 
peasantry,  but  in  greater  number  and 
larger  dimensions, 

Tlie  prevalence  of  gang  robbery  in 
1813  in  the  police  division  of  Boda, 
was  attributed  by  the  superintendaut 
of  the  police  to  the  aRcncy  of  a 
body  of  Kccchuka  (a  sort  of  gypsey 
wanderers,  natives  of  Bootan),  who 
had  been  sent  from  Nudtlea  to  Rang- 
poor,  to  be  marched  over  the  frontier 
to  t hei  r  o w  n  con  n  try,    Th  e»e  band!  1 1  i 
were  first  apprehended  in  the  Sundcr- 
bnndi!,  where  they  were  found  posses- 
sed of  B  large  ipmntity  of  properly, 
and  of  ujany  implements  of  a  su^tpi- 
cious  description^  The  total  number^ 
comprehending  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, amounted  to  between  two  and 
three  hundred  person without  any 
visible  mode  of  obtaining  an  honest 
livelihood;    anti  a*  they  had  bf^n 
wandering  for  many  months  through 
the  British  provinces,  it  wa$  deemed 
eligible,  with  a  view  to  the  security  of 
the  community,  to  have  them  con- 
ducted to  their  own  reputed  country : 
they  were  in  consequence  sent  into 
Boo  tan,  from  whence  they  were  sup* 
posed  to  have  made  incursions  into 
Rungpoor,  where  having  commit  ted 
depredations,    ihey   retreated  with 
their  plunder  beyond  the  frontier  ;  but 
in  181^  the  nuifrktrate  succeeded  in 
capturing  a  number  of  them ,  In  1 81 4 
th[s  functionary  expressed  hb  opinion, 
that  the  murders  committed  on  the 
other  frontier  by  the  Garrows,  were 
sokly  occasioned  by  their  desire  to 


obtain  human  skull  a ;  but  further  in- 
vestigation proved  that  this  was  not 
the  only  cause  of  these  enormities, 
which  had  commenced  im mediately 
after  the  sale  of  the  Currybarry  per- 
gunnah  in  1809,  subsequent  to  which 
the  ejected  proprietor  had  resided 
among  the  G  arrow  in  on  mains* — {Ft 
Buchamn,  Smoti^  J,  Granit  Fulinr* 
ton,  ^c.) 

R  eKCPooH, — A  town  in  the  provincft 
of  Bengal  J  district  of  Rungpoor,  of 
which  it  is  the  capital ;  lBt.i>5°  43'  N., 
Ion,  E.    It  may  be  considered 

as  composed  of  four  distinct  viUoges^ 
much  scattered  and  separated  even 
from  each  other;  it  being  only  near 
the  police  office  where  there  is  any 
appearance  of  a  town.  In  1800  the 
dwelling  houses  were  said  to  be  ; 
the  number  of  distinct  roofs  or  build- 
ingis  10,000,  and  the  population  from 
iOjOOO  to5?0,000*— (F»^ai:Aafuin,4'c.) 

RusfOPOOH  ^ Rmigapura),  — A  town 
in  the  kingdom  of  As!>am,  of  which  it 
is  said  (for  a  time)  to  have  been  the 
capital,  situated  on  the  Dikho  river^ 
which  flows  into  the  south  side  of  the 
Brahmaputra ;  iat.  55'  N.,  Ion,  94" 
30' E*  In  l!!*08  the  royal  palace  (ac- 
cording to  native  accounts)  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  of  brick  three 
cubits  thick,  and  three  and  a  half 
cubits  high.  The  house  in  which  the 
throne  stood  was  thatched,  and  sup- 
ported by  saul  beams,  with  sides 
constructed  of  bamboo  mats.  In  the 
name  enclosure  was  a  building  of 
brick  in  which  the  raja  sat  to  view 
public  exhibition;^.  There  w^as  also  a 
small  temple  entirely  composed  of 
copper,  in  which  it  is  supposed  the 
god  Chung  was  kept,  but  the  whole 
worship  of  this  deity  is  still  involved 
in  mystery. 

When  captured  by  the  British  in 
]8£5  it  was  found  to  be  a  place  of 
great  extent,  surrounded  by  a  ditch, 
deep  swamps,  and  jungle*  On  the 
walls  and  gates  there  were  200  pieces 
of  artillery  of  various  Mzes,  and  it 
contained  several  mosques  and  other 
religious  buildings.  Owirig  to  adverse 
eircum stances  a  boat  from  Dacca  as- 
ceuding  the  Brahmaputra  against  the 
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current,  requires  fully  as  greal  a  length 
of  time  to  reach  Rungpoor  as  a  afiip 
to  make  the  voyage  from  Europe 
to  Bengal,  —  (K  Buchamn^  FMic 

EcHJENOAUH. — A  walled  viUage 
in  the  province  of  Aurungnbad,  dia- 
trict  of  AHmednuggur,  abotit  eighteen 
miles  S,W*  from  the  city  of  Ahmed- 
nuggur.  There  is  here  an  excellent 
bungalow  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers  between  Seroor  md  the 
lasi^mentioned  station. 

TttK  RuNN  (from  erun^  a  morm^^ 
backwater^  or  watte j  ttho  a  JiM  tyf 
battle J.^hn  extensive  salt  ntorass 
which  bounds  the  western  frontier  of 
the  Gujerat  province,  communicates 
With  the  guif  of  Cutch,  and  sweeps 
round  the  northern  side  of  that  pro- 
vince, which  during  the  rains  it  in^ 
sulates,  and  at  other  times  exhibits  a 
great  variety  of  appearances*  In  some 
parts  it  ia  a  widely  expanded  sheet  of 
shallow  water,  only  a  few  inches  deep, 
in  others  an  impassable  salt  swamp, 
elsewhere  a  dry  unproductive  bank  of 
sand,  in  some  places  covered  for  miles 
with  a  salt  incrustation,  and  in  others 
aSbrdin^  pa^sturage  and  susceptible  of 
cuJtivatioti ;  but  every  where  strongly 
impregnated  with  saline  particles  ad- 
verse to  vegetation.  The  total  super- 
Bees  of  this  immense  morass  may  be 
estimated  at  8,000  square  miles,  and 
the  gulf  of  Cutch,  which  it  joins,  is 
in  many  parts  so  shallow  as  more  to 
resemble  a  marshy  fen  than  an  arm 
of  the  sea.  In  its  greatest  extent  the 
Runn  IS  connected  with  the  gulf  of 
Cutch  on  the  west,  and  that  of  Cam- 
bay  on  the  east,  which  being  united 
during  the  rainy  monsoon,  transform 
the  Gujerat  peninsula  for  a  time  to  an 
island. 

The  Runn  or  Bun  nee,  from  west 
to  east,  stretches  from  Luck  put  Bun- 
der to  the  frontiers  of  Giijerat,  and 
varies  In  its  breadth  from  Hve  to  eighty 
miles  across,  hut  from  the  commence- 
ment to  the  breuking  up  of  the  rains 
is  nearly  impassable  even  for  horse- 
men. It  is  said  to  be  fornied  by  the 
overflow  of  the  Puddar  river  and  the 
gulf  of  Cutch  during  tlic  monsoon ; 


but  in  December  between  Mallia  and 
Anjar  it  is  quite  dry,  and  in  most 
parts  hard.  Seen  from  the  Cat t}' war 
coast,  the  Runn  presents  a  sin^jularly 
wild  appearance,  bounded  in  the  ex- 
treme horiKon  by  the  hills  of  Wagur, 
having  the  appearance  of  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  from  whichj  owing  to  some 
convulsion,  the  ocean  had  receded^  or 
the  dry  bed  of  an  immense  river.  It 
is  throughout  a  dead  ^lat,  and  in  most 
parts,  more  especiallj  near  Mallia, 
totally  devoid  of  verdiire  and  vegeta- 
tion. In  this  tpmrter,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  a  mixture  of  earthy 
sand,  covered  with  a  thin  lamina  of 
earthy  mud,  presents  a  dreary  view. 
In  different  places  smail  insulated 
quicksands  are  seen,  having  in  the 
middle  a  saline  streak  and  incrusta- 
tion of  about  100  yards  in  extent, 
and  for  a  considerable  distance  on 
both  sides,  the  surface  is  strewed 
with  thousands  of  prawns,  mullets, 
and  other  fish*  Tracts  of  large  birds 
are  aho  ceen,  and  on  the  Cutch  side 
apes  and  porcupines. 

On  approaching  the  opposite  side, 
the  salt  incrustation  is  so  thick  as  to 
have  the  appearance  of  snow ;  in 
other  quarters  it  is  said  to  extend  the 
whole  way  across  at  particular  sea- 
sonsj  presenting  many  singular  opti- 
cal deceptions,  from  the  reflection  and 
refraction  of  the  sun's  rays.  The 
little  saline  shrubs  and  bushes  are 
magnified  to  the  size  of  lofty  forest 
trees,  waving,  separating^  and  uniting 
again ;  armies  seem  to  march  over 
the  flat;  castles  and  fortificaiiona 
rise,  disappear,  and  reappear  in  the 
salt- bed  of  the  morass.  Under  the 
crust  the  ground  b  in  some  parts 
soft  and  mobt,  in  othera  dry  and 
firm.  The  diistance  across  the 
Runn,  where  the  detachment  march- 
ed in  3  %\ B,  was  exactly  ten  miles  and 
a  quarter  from  shore  to  shore ;  the 
dragoons  reached  the  ojipoaite  bank 
in  two  hours  and  three  quarters,  and 
the  European  infHntry  in  three  hours 
and  a  half  i  the  nullahs  or  water-courses 
leading  into  the  Runn  have  qukk- 
aands  in  their  beds,  which  are  also 
impregnated  with  salt,  so  that  fresh 
water  cannot  be  had  on  the  Cutch 
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ftltlc  except  at  Q  consiJembic  dis^ 
tance  from  the  bank.  The  Runn 
was  crossed  on  the  north  by  the 
emb«iii,sy  returning  from  Sindein  1809, 
where  its  extreme  width  wiu  probably 
ftbout  sixty  iml^s,  but  the  tract  was 
ID  few  pans  an  absolute  morass ;  on 
the  contrary,  many  parts  exhibited 
lK)th  pasturage  and  a  scanty  cultiva- 
tion ;  but  every  thing  in  this  quiirter 
has  a  tendency  to  the  saline. 

The  banks  of  the  Runn  are  much 
frequented  by  that  curious  animal 
the  wild  ass,  whieb  is  seen  in  herds 
of  sixty  and  seventy  at  a  time.  This 
ass  is.  larger  than  the  tame  one,  the 
body  of  an  ash  colour,  changing  to 
a  dirty  white  under  the  belly,  and  is^ 
upon  the  wliole,  a  larger  and  stronger 
animal  than  when  doracstieated,  It 
is  extremely  vigilant  and  dilHcult  to 
catch «  It  feeds  on  the  Runn  banks, 
and  on  the  salt  islands  in  its  centrCj 
where  it  browses  on  the  stunted  and 
brackish  vegetation  of  the  desert. 
In  November  and  December  it  ad- 
vances into  the  country,  and  ravages 
the  grain  ^ehls*  This  animal  has 
been  sometimes  canglit  in  pitfi,  but 
has  always  proved  fierce  and  tui tame- 
able, biting  and  kicking  in  the  most 
feroclouji  manner,  accompanied  by 
an  angry  snorting,  which  appears  to 
be  its  only  voice.  Their  flcith  is  es- 
teemed good  eating  by  the  natives, 
who  lie  in  wait  for  them  at  their 
driitking  places. 

The  whole  of  the  extensive  space 
occupied  by  this  immense  nioraas 
appears  at  some  remote  period  to 
have  been  covered  with  the  waters  of 
the  ocean,  which  have  since  subiiidcd, 
and  are  still  insensibly  draining  off;  yet 
by  the  natives  it  is  said  to  be  annually 
and  visibly  increasing  on  the  west 
aide,  where  it  join*  the  gu!f.  Accor- 
ding to  a  tradition  still  current,  the 
voice  of  a  man  could  at  one  time  be 
bciyd  from  Cutcb  to  Cattywar;  and 
opposite  to  Joroia,  now  a  seaport, 
there  was  formerly  a  footpath  at  low 
water  ;  but  the  truth  of  this  cannot 
be  substantiated  by  any  recorils  now 
extant.  During  the  great  earthfjiinke 
of  1810»  the  Hunn  was  so  much  af- 
fected by  an  increase  of  water,  that 
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the  province  of  Cutch  became  for  a 
time  again  almost  insulated,  which 
tVom  stone  anchors  there  found  ap- 
pears to  have  been  its  original  con- 
dition* 

The  British  government  have  a 
sbare  in  the  customs  levied  on  the 
ialt  manufactured  in  the  Runn,  and 
collected  at  Junjoowara  and  Patree. 
The  saltpans  are  constructed  upwards 
of  a  mile  in  the  Runn^  and  the  work- 
men having  for  many  years  been  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  the  Kosahs, 
were  seldom  (until  1820)  able  to  pro- 
duce a  quantity  sufUcient  to  mee£ 
the  demand.  The  dessye  of  Pairee 
nnd  thakoor  of  Junjoowara  have 
also  shares  in  these  custom;;. — [Puii-' 
lie  JourttaU^  Coi,  Walker^  Mactnurdo^ 
J.  A.  Dunhp^  3^c.) 

RLfNNooE, — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Malwa,  seventy-five  miles 
north  from  Seronge  j  laU  ^o"*  {!'  N,, 
Ion,  77^  10' E, 

RuFiR^— A  town  in  the  province 
of  Delhi,  belonging  to  the  protected 
Scika ;  lat.  30^  58'  N.,  Ion.  W  31'  E, 
The  Sutuleje  river  here  finally  tjuit^ 
the  mountains  and  enters  the  plains 
of  11  in  dost  an. 

RupNAGUft  fRufu  NagarsJ, — A 
town  in  the  province  of  Ajmeer, 
fourteen  miles  north  from  the  city  of 
Ajmeer;  lat,  2^  41'  N.,  Ion,  74^  W 
B, 

RussAttLGHutu — A  fortress  in  the 
prbvince  of  Bejapoor,  district  of 
Con  can,  thirty-four  miles  S.H,  from 
Fort  Victoria ^  kt.  l/"^  45'  N.,  lon- 
73"  40'E. 

RuTLAM.— A  large  and  well-biuk 
town  in  theprovinceaf  Malwa,  which 
in  18^0,  contained  atiout  ^,000 
houses ;  lat.  S.r  19^  N.,  Ion,  75°  6'  E.; 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
1,577  feet.  This  place  is  the  head  of 
several  pergunnahs  belonging  to  the 
raja  of  Rutlam,  which  at  the  dale 
above- mentioned  yielded  a  revenue 
of  4,03^^00  rupees,  out  of  which  a 
tribute  of  84,000  rupees  waa  paid  to 
Sindia*  In  J8j24  the  revenues  were 
expected  to  reach  tu  five  lacks  tind  a 
hal  f,  E  igh  t  Rajpoot  defkend  en  ts  h  old 
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jagbires,  of  from  ^,000  to  12,000 
rupees  an n unity,  on  feudal  tenures  ; 
md  the  iroops  furnished  Uy  them 
ram  pose  the  rtiju'a  militBry  strength. 
Rutlam  WTLS  eitlicr  founded  or  greatly 
ih created  during  tlie  reign  of  Shah 
Jehan,  when  Rutmn  Singh,  a  Rah- 
torc  liajpoot,  recei^-^ed  it  as  a  reward 
for  military  service. — (Moicaifti, 

RuTNA<iHrBRT  rttlna  ghirit  ike 
diamond  moimfahtj. — A  furtress  in 
the  province  of  Bujanoor,  situated 
on  a  neck  of  land  wfiich  shelters  a 
small  Imy  from  the  S,W.  monsoon, 
130  miles  S.  by  from  Bom- 
bay j  Int.  17^  ^  N*t  Ion.  73"  25' E. 
Hemp  and  coffee,  both  of  good  qua- 
lities, arc  raised  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

RtTTTPNGHEtlHY  f  RotnH  gMffJ^  

A  town  in  the  Mys^ore  province,  fifty- 
four  miles  S,E,  from  Chitteldroog ; 
lat.  LT  SO'N.,  Ion.  77"!  3' 

R II TT  u KG  LT R  f  Rainnghar J»  — ^  A 
town  in  the  province  of  Ajmeer, 
twenty-five  miles  E.  by  S.  from  the 
city  of  Odeypoor;  lat*  fi^'Sl'N*, 
Ion.  75^  6' E. 

RcTTOJJPOOR  f fQina  purn,  the 
,  geni  cil^)^ — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Gundwan.-*,  division  of  Chotees^ 
ghur,  of  which  it  \%  the  capital  \  lat. 
2g°gFN.,  bn.82^^'E.;  tighty- 
five  miles  E.S.E*  from  Mundlah*  In 
A^D.  Vi^\  this  was  nothing  more 
than  an  cxteniiive  straggling  village 
of  ahout  1 ,000  huts,  many  of  which 
were  then  uninhabited.  The  sur- 
ronndinr^  country  is  remarkably  pro- 
ductive and  well  cultivatedj  when 
contrasted  with  the  rett  of  the  deso- 
late province  to  which  it  belongs. 
By  the  nearest  travelling  road,  Rut- 
tunpoor  is  206  miles  front  Chunar. 
Its  chief  was  formerly  styled  the 
raja  of  Chotecsghur  (thirty-six  for- 
tresses). 

Near  to  the  town  is  an  idol  made 
of  blue  granite,  about  nine  feet  in 
height,  rubbed  over  with  red  paint 
and  adorned  with  Howers*  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  a  great  many 
pooU  and  innks«  and  also  a  lake,  the 
oinbankmcnt  of  which  is  nearly  two 
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milea  In  length,  and  there  are  many 
ruins  in  the  vicinity  indicative  of  a 
superior  state  of  society  to  what  now 
exists.  In  A.D,  1 760,  after  Mr.  Law 
was  made  prisoner,  a  party  of  120 
French  who  had  btien  under  hia 
command  endeavonretl  to  effbct  a 
retreat  from  Bahar  into  the  Deccan. 
They  halted  and  were  entertained  a 
few  days  by  Bembajee,  the  Mahamtta 
chief,  but  at  the  end  of  that  lime  he 
put  ihem  all  treacherously  to  death. 
Travelling  distance  from  Calcutta  by 
Chuta  Na^poor  493  miles  ;  from 
Nagpoof  220;  from  Delhi  633;  and 
from  Pooua  706  miles. — (J,  B.  Biuntt 
LecMe-i  I  si  Jieguter,  Hcmteli,  ^c.) 

RuTTUNPooa, — A  town  In  the  pro- 
vince of  CJujerat,  fourteen  miles  E. 
from  Broach;  lat,  sr  24' N.,  Ion, 
73^20'E, 

R  V  A  c  0  TT  A  f  Raya  Cotnt^J .  —  A 
town  and  fortress  in  the  Salem  and 
Barramohal  district,  ninety-two 
miles  from  Seringapatam ;  lat*  12° 
N.,  Ion.  7*^*'  0'  E.  The  town  or 
pettah  is  no  better  than  a  large  vil- 
lage, thinly  peopled,  and  girt  on  all 
sides  with  jungle.  The  lower  fort, 
ncrarly  on  a  level  with  the  pettah, 
has  never  been  strong,  and  is  now  in 
a  rui n o us  con d itio n *  I n  1 820,  how- 
ever, it  was  btill  occupied  by  a  small 
garrison  of  invalids. 

The  first  line  of  fortification  on  the 
rock  above  ia  within  ^50  feet  of  the 
summit,  and  the  ascent  is  by  a  broad 
road  winding  round  the  mountain, 
and  easily  practicable  on  horse-back. 
The  useless  works  have  been  suffered 
to  decay,  but  they  are  preserved  in 
high  order  at  every  accessible  point, 
nnd  mounted  with  artillery.  The  as- 
cent to  the  upper  rock  is  by  steps.  On 
a  platform  a  little  way  abova  the  first 
line  of  works  are  the  barracks,  maga- 
zines, ordnance  sheds,  and  other 
principal  buildinjp  ;  the  flagstaff  ig 
planted  on  the  highest  peak.  There 
IS  a  small  cave  temple  excavated  in 
the  southern  precipitous  face  of  the 
Ryacotta  rock,  at  a  great  height 
from  its  base,  and  of  very  difficult 
acecijjf*  The  air  of  Ryacotta,  on  ac* 
count  of  its  elevation^  is  so  very  tern- 
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|>crate,  that  cvt^n  in  the  hot  Sanson 
the  ihenno meter  seldom  rises  above 
8^  of  FjihrenfHMt,  and  ehcrry  trees 
flourish  oil  it  renmrkablj  welt»— (Fw/- 

R  V  A  o  u  D  D Y  ^  Hays  gadij.  -  A  town 
in  the  Northern  Circars,  nixty  miles 
N,W.  from  Ctcaeole;  hu  Jb*  55'  N,, 
loo,  83^  25*  E, 

RvDiiooc  (Ratftt  durgaj. — A  town 
in  the  Bal^haut  Ceded  Districts,  1 70 
iJiiles  N.E.  from  SeringapatRm ;  lat. 
14^  49'  N.,  bn.  Z?**  ^  The  for* 
tre^s  of  Rydroog  occupies  the  sum- 
imi  of  a  St  Impend  u  oils  mass  of  granite 
rock,  which  rises  to  the  height  (as 
cfiti mated  hy  the  eye)  of  1  ^00  feet, 
and  h  connected  by  a  lower  ridge 
with  a  group  of  wild  and  naked 
moimtains,  bounding  the  plains  of 
Chitteidroog  to  the  north-east.  The 
southern  face  of  the  rock  is  ahrnnt 
and  inacce^'^sibley  and  towards  trie 
west  there  is  u  triple  line  of  works, 
and  a  lower  fort  at  about  800  feet 
from  the  plain.  Here  are  the  renmins 
of  a  palace  hnilt  by  the  ancient  rajas 
or  poligars  of  Hydroog^  and  likewise 
Hindoo  temples  dedicated  to  Rama 
and  Kmhna ;  the  gatesvay  of  one  of 
them  ornamented  with  obscene 
groups  in  stucco.  The  accent  h  bv 
a  broad  causeway  constructed  with 
great  labour,  and  protected  on  the 
side  of  the  precipice  by  a  parapet 
wallj  the  whole  much  superior  to 
the  generality  of  the  approaches  to 
hill-forts  in  India,  The  town  of 
Rydroog  covers  a  considerable  space, 
both  within  and  without  the  pcttah 
walls,  and  contains  several  other 
remarkable  temples,  more  especially 
one  dedicated  to  Krishna,  which  has 
a  pillar  in  front  for  the  display  of 
lights  at  feslivjds,  formed  of  one 
single  block  of  granite  about  forty 
feet  high. — [Fttlhrton,  cj-t-,) 

Rtehaugh  ^RfSi  bctgh,  the  /fo^JF 
garden  J, — A  district  in  the  province  of 
Bejapoor>occnpy  mg  the  Doab^or  ^fpnce 
included  between  the  Krishna  and 
Gntpurba  river.  This  territory  bo 
longs  partly  to  the  raja  of  Colapoor 
and  partly  to  ihc  British  government^ 


as  succesBorfl  to  the  Pcshwa.  The 
portion  thai  ndjoins  the  Western 
Ghauts  is  wild,  mountainous,  and 
in  many  parts  covered  with  forest; 
the  eastern  {Kirtion  naked,  bleak,  and 
barren.  The  hilUforts  are  numerous 
and  formidable*  The  coss,  which  in 
the  northern  quarter  of  Bejapoor 
expresees  nearly  the  flatne  distance  as 
in  other  parts  of  Htndostan,  increases 
to  about  two  miles  and  a  half  aa 
the  Krishna  h  approached  from  the 
north  ;  and  after  passing  that  river 
and  entering  Ryebaugh,  it  enlarges 
to  three  miles  and  upwards.  The 
principal  towns  are  Ryebaugh,  San- 
kasfien,and  Chick oory, — ( FuUa Hon^ 

RvKiAuoH.^The  ancient  capttal 
of  the  prece<ltng  diatriet,  situated 
twenty-siac  miles  S.S.E*  from  Mer- 
ritch  ;  lat,  l^m*  N„  Ion,  7o^E.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  bad  wall,  but  in 
1790  was  not  populous  or  extensive* 
Near  the  northern  eate  are  some  Ma^ 
homed  an  towns.— (il/oor,  ^c*) 

RvEGHUtt  /' Ua^a  Ghur). — A  strong 
fortress  in  the  province  of  Aurunga^ 
bad,  situated  on  the  ghauts  that 
bound  the  eastern  frontier  of  the 
Concan,  in  a  line  between  Poona 
and  Fort  Victoria,  thirty-fonr  miles 
S.W.  from  the  first;  lat.  18°  IS'N., 
Ion.  'JZ''  E.  This  was  one  of  the 
fortresses  surrendered  in  181/  by  the 
Peshwa  m  a  pledijc  of  his  sincerity, 
and  which  was  afterwards  restored. 
It  was  besieged  on  the  rupture  of 
I  BIB,  and  eapture<I  after  a  siege  of 
fourteen  days,  NotwithB  tan  ding  the 
stn[>endous  height  of  the  fortress^ 
and  the  extensive  area  on  its  sum- 
mit, I  he  artillery  practice  on  this  oc^ 
casion  was  so  excellent,  that  shells 
showered  into  every  tiuarter,  and  the 
palace  set  on  fire,  which  quickened 
the  enemy's  determination  to  capi- 
tulate. When  possession  was  taken, 
the  Pesliwa's  wife,  and  public  pro- 
perty to  the  value  of  five  lacks  of 
rupees,  were  discovered.  Before  this 
siege  began,  a  pas.«iport  was  offered 
to  her  highness,  but  refused^  and 
after  the  capture  she  was  permitted 
to  chouse  her  own  place  of  re^iideiice, 
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The  palace  of  Se?ajee  and  some' 
religious  buildings  of  contemporary 
date  had  Jong  gone  to  decay,  and 
even  ihc  tomb  of  the  founder  of  the 
Maharatia  empire  waa  scarcely  dis« 
cernible.  In  Orme'a  history  this 
fortress  is  invariably  named  Ralreej 
and  he  has  much  mbtaken  its  gco* 
graphical  position.— (if ^acA^r,  ^c*) 

RvEPooa  f  Rat/a  puraj, — A  town 
in  the  province  of  Gundwana^  divi- 
Eioa  of  Choteesghur^  of  which  it 
might  rank  as  the  chief  town;  lat. 

15'  N.,  Ion.  82^  13'  E.,  190  milea 
east  from  Nagpoor,  and  1,747  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  1734 
thits  place  contained  about  3.00 Q 
huts,  and  had  a  stone  fort  in  the 
north-east  aide,  the  walla  of  which 
were  much  decayed,  but  the  ditch 
fleep  and  wide.  The  soil  In  the 
ncfghbourhood  is  a  rich  black  mould, 
no  where  more  than  three  feet  in 
depth,  under  which  is  found  the  solid 
rock,  as  is  perceptible  in  all  the  beds 
of  rif  crs,  and  the  sidea  of  tanks  and 
wells.  At  the  above  date  the  only 
road  from  Cuttack  to  Nagpoor  passed 
through  this  town.  In  recent  times 
supplier  from  Calcutta  sent  by  the 
Mahanuddy  river  have  been  landed 
at  Pungah  on  the  Sew  river,  within 
twenty-SiK  miles  of  Ryepoor,  and 
afterwards  brought  up  here  by  the 
Karoo  river,  which  is  navigable  during 
the  rains. — (J.  B.  Bltinif  Colonel  Ag- 

Ryeghue. — A  towti  and  pergun- 
iiah  in  the  province  of  Gundwana, 
usually  dependent  on  the  principa- 
lity of  Sumbbulpoor,  and  distant 
about  fifty  miles  N.W,  from  the  city 
of  that  name.  In  1818  it  was  go- 
verned by  Raja  Joujar  Singh,  and 
was,  compared  with  the  rest  of  this 
miserable  province,  in  a  Aourishing 
condition.  In  the  alluvial  soil,  and 
in  the  bankfl  of  the  rivers,  gold^  and 
sometimes  diamonds,  are  found.  The 
territory  in  general  is  also  abundant- 
ly watered  by  various  streams  which 
flow  through  it  from  the  hills,  on 
their  progress  towardB  Cuttack  and 
the  valley  of  the  Mabanuddy,  — 


EvN^ABAD  fGhmnahadJ.—A  smalt 
village  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  dis- 
trict of  Jessore,  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Boirub  (Bhairava),  eighty 
miles  E.  by       from  Calcutta ;  lat. 

42^  Ion,  89°  44^  E.  For  many 
years  after  the  British  obtained  pos- 
session of  Bengal,  rumours  were  cur- 
rent that  extensive  masses  of  magni- 
ficent ruins  exii^ted  amonf  the  Jun- 
gles of  the  Sunderbunds,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  vicinity  of  Rynabad; 
but,  after  repeated  investigations, 
none  have  been  discovered,  nor  is 
it  probable  that  any  very  ancient 
ruins  should  be  found  in  a  territory 
which  is  itself  of  recent  formation^ 
and  destitute  of  fresh  water. 

RypooBAi- — A  small  town  in  the 
province  of  Allahabad,  twenty-seven 
miles  S.E.  from  Huttah ;  lat.  53' 
N.,  Ion.  79°  55'  E, 


S  ABM  AO  Isle, — An  island  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  separated  from  FIoHr 
by  the  straits  of  Floris,  and  situated 
between  the  eighth  and  ninth  degrees 
of  south  latitude.  In  length  it  may 
be  estimated  at  forty  miles,  by  eigh- 
teen the  average  breadth.  This  is- 
land is  inhabited  by  the  same  class  of 
people  as  the  aboriginal  mountaineera 
of  Soloo,  who,  so  late  as  I8£U,  had 
the  reputation  of  being  cannibals, 
with  the  fri^iled  hair  and  dark  colour 
of  the  Pap u as.  Some  small  barter 
of  wax  with  the  coasting  prows,  and 
stock  with  the  whalers,  takes  placCp 
but  great  precautions  are  necessary 
to  guard  against  surprise  and  assas- 
si  natio  n .  O  f  their  rel  igion ,  m  an  n  era, 
and  customs  we  have  scarcely  any 
information,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  ever  acknowledged  the  su* 
premacy  of  any  external  power,  na- 
tive or  European.— MiictU 

SAeH£E>r  (or  Sairagaum).  —  A 
large  estate  in  the  province  of  Gu- 
jerat,  pergunnah  of  Chourasse,  grant- 
ed in  perpetuity  by  the  Peshwa  in 
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1791  to  Bidd«e  Abilul  Kurreem  Khan, 
commonly  stjried  fialioo  Meab,  in  ex- 
change  for  the  forts  ofGingeraj  Dun- 
da,  Raj  poor,  Causan,  and  Mudgur, 
witli  tlieir  dcpendenciea  situated  in 
the  Cancan,  which  formed  the  he- 
reditary principalitj  of  the  Abyssinian 
famiJy  of  the  Siddees.  The  town  of 
Sacbcen  standfi  m  lat.  21*^  4'  N.,  Ion, 
/^'^S'E^j  and  some  fiarta  of  the  es- 
tate reach  to  within  two  miles  of 
Surat, 

This  territory  was  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  former  Poona  govern- 
ment, and  h  stilt  so  of  the  British, 
the  civil  and  police  authority  being 
admin iiitered  by  the  naboh,  or  by  per- 
sons delegated  by  him.  In  1816  a 
neeociation  was  entered  on  by  the 
Bombay  presidency  to  induce  him  to 
allow  the  British  ninctionariea  to  ex- 
ercise police  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
within  his  estate,  but  it  failed  of 
jsuccess*  His  income,  when  clear, 
amounts  to  about  75|O0O  rupees  per 
annnrn,  but  it  la  ujioaUy  greatly  in- 
volved.— {PfettdiTgast^  Public  MS^ 

SAciioaE* — See  SANJoaK. 

SActkEa.^A  town  in  the  province 
of  Gundwanaj  division  of  Gurra- 
mundlah,  thirty-eight  miles  W,S,W- 
from  Jubbulpoor  J  lat,  23°  4'  N,,  Ion, 

Sackey. — A  small  fort  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bengal,  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Adji  river  at  its  confluence 
with  the  Bhagirathi,  and  immediately 
opposite  to  the  town  of  Cutwa,  This 
fort  was  taken  bj  Colonel  Clive  a 
few  days  before  the  battle  of  Plassey. 
Its  tyrf  ramparts  are  still  tolerably 
entire,  and  its  interna!  buildings  are 
occupied  as  government  stores* — 
(Fulhrton,  4^c,) 

Sackub. — A  district  belooging  to 
the  Nizam  in  the  province  of  Erja* 
poor,  situated  between  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  degrees  of  north 
latitude*  and  named  by  the  Mabome- 
dans  Nnsaentabad.  It  is  compre- 
hended within  the  angle  formed  near 
the  junction  of  the  rivers  Krishna  and 
Beema,  and  conlainj*  much  fertile 


land,  imtierfectly  cultivated  and  tht»- 
ly  peopled.  The  town  of  Sackur 
stands  in  la£*  ir  06'  N.,  Ion.  76*  47' 
£.,  sixty-^ve  mile«  K,  by  S.  from  the 
city  of  Bcjapoor, 

SActra* — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Gujerat,  belonging  to  the  British 
government,  situated  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Nerbudda  nver.  In 
1§2I>  it  contained  about  1,500  houses, 

SADaAf, — A  town  on  the  seopcoast 
of  the  Carnattc  province,  forty-two 
miles  from  Madras ;  lat.  12"3r 
N*,  Ion,  4iO°l4'E.  There  was  for- 
mcrly  a  small  fort,  surrounded  by  ii 
brick  wall  fifteen  feet  bi^h,  which  was 
seized  by  M.  Lally  during  the  siege 
of  Madraj?,  in  violation  of  the  Dutch 
neutrality.  In  the  time  of  the  Dutch, 
who  frequented  it  so  long  ago  as 
1^47 1  it  wa»  a  populous  place,  where 
ginghams  of  a  superior  quality  were 
manufactured.  In  17S>3,  in  conse^ 
quence  of  the  rupture  with  tlm 
Dutch,  possession  was  taken  of  Sa- 
draa,  which  was  annexed  to  the  dls-» 
trict  of  Chingleput,  but  in  March 
1818  it  was  regularly  delivered  over 
to  M.  Van  Braam,  the  commi^f^ioner 
deputed  to  receive  charge  of  it  by 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  In 
18^0  the  ruins  of  the  fort,  two  or  three 
Dutch  houses^  a  decayed  tavern,  and 
a  very  poor  native  town  to  the  west- 
ward, were  all  that  remained  of  tbii 
once  flourishing  Gettlement. — {Ftd- 

SAnaEE. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Ajmcer  belonging  to  the  Pcrlaub- 
ghur  Kajti,  fifty-six  miles  E.S.E*from 
Odeypoor ;  lat.  24^  25'  N.,  Jon,  74^* 
W  E.,  I»7tf3  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

Sad  UNO, — A  port  in  the  i>>land  of 
Borneo,  situated  in  lat,  2*^  50'  R,  Ion. 
IIP  ^0"  E.,  from  whence  antimony 
is  exported  to  Singapoor.  It  is  said 
to  be  procured  in  large  ciuantltiea 
from  a  mountain  about  one  day's 
journey  into  the  interbr. — {Singa^oar 

SA££KAOK[ja.  —  A  small  town  in 
the  province  of  Allah abad^  fourteen 
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miles  nortJi  from  Belharj  ;  lat. 
N^bn.  80^  18' K 

SAOoft  Island  f  Gan^a  mgnra^  the 
cenfiutmcc  of  the  Gaitgrs  miih  the 
oceanJ.^Au  island  belonging  to  tlic 
province  of  Bengal,  situated  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Hooglily  river.  Au- 
thorities vary  as  to  the  lijiiits  within 
which  Sagor  island,  properly  so  caU 
led,  is  comprehended;  some  eon- 
sideriirg  it  ns  including  a  very  exten* 
Bive  tract,  while  others  confine  it  to 
the  south -western  extremity  of  the 
Sunderbunds,  the  whole  of  which  is 
intersected  by  creeks  dividing  it  into 
aefjarnte  islets*  According  to  the 
survey  made  by  Lieutenant  Blane, 
by  ft  series  of  triangles,  in  181 J^,  the 
island  of  Sagor  extends  from  the 
northern  entrance  of  Channel  Creek 
to  the  sea,  comprising  the  whole  of 
the  lands  situated  to  the  westward  of 
Channel  Creek*  An  official  map  of 
the  island,  drawn  in  1811,  makes  it 
twenty  miles  in  Icn^h,  by  five  in 
general  breadth*  This  station  is  not 
found  so  destructive  to  the  crews  of 
ships  as  those  further  up  the  Hoogh- 
ly  ;  and  it  is  proved  by  experience^ 
that  tlie  further  down  the  river  the 
less  sickness  prevails,  Sagor  being 
the  healthiest  anchorage  on  the  coast. 
On  account  of  the  vast  expansion  of 
the  river^  fihips  having  here  the  ad- 
vantage of  lying  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  shore,  enjoy  a  refreshing 
circulation  of  sea  air,  and  escftpe  the 
deleterious  exhalations  froii>  the 
mud-banks  and  putrid  vegetation  at 
Culpee  and  Diamond  Harbour,  Al- 
though the  shores  are  bordered  with 
trees  and  thick  underwood,  the  in- 
terior in  many  spots  ii  said  to  be 
merely  covered  with  grass  jungle, 
which  in  the  dry  season  may  be  easily 
removed  by  fire, 

Sagor  Island  is  a  celebrated  place 
of  pilgrimage  ^mong  the  Hindoosp  on 
account  of  the  great  sanctity  arising 
from  its  situation  at  thejunct  ion  of  the 
holiest  branch  of  the  Ganges  with  the 
ocea.n.  Many  sacrifices  are  in  conie- 
quence  here  annually  performed,  of 
agtd  persons  of  lioth  sexes,  which  are 
voluntary,  and  of  children,  which  of 
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course,  are  involuntary,  the  periods 
fi  X  ed  fo  r  t  heir  eel  ebratiof  i  bei  ng  tli  e  f u  U 
moon  in  November  and  January.  It 
dues  not  appear  that  these  sacrifices 
are  ^ancriont^d  by  any  tenet  in  the 
Hindoo  code ;  but  according  to  Hin- 
doo notions  the  vow  itself  has  the 
force  of  a  religious  dogma,and  is  consi- 
dered equalty  binding  as  a  written  law. 
In  11^03  only  a  few  Gossalns  (Hindoo 
devotees)  resided  on  this  dreary  is- 
land, wKo  levied  contributions  from 
the  pilgrims  mid  shopkeepers  resort- 
ing to  Sngor,  deriving  their  title  from 
a  sage  named  Capik,  who  is  said 
to  have  lived  i2,00U  years  before 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era.  These  pilgrims  bathe  where 
the  Ganges  and  ocean  unite,  per- 
form obsequies  for  their  deceased 
ancestors,  and  worship  in  the  temple 
of  Cupila,  here  reverenced  as  a  god. 
This  temple  is  under  the  alternate 
charge  of  a  Bairaggi  and  a  Sanyasi, 
the  latter  presiding  at  the  assembly 
in  tile  month  of  Kmik,  and  the 
former  in  Magh  or  January,  They 
levy  a  tax  of  four  annas  on  each  per- 
son who  visits  the  temple,  the  amount 
of  which  is  divided  among  five  dif* 
ferent  establishments  of  Ramanandi 
fiairaggies  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta, 
When  Mr.  Ward  visited  the  temple 
he  found  in  the  court  a  mendicant 
devotee  of  the  class  who  always  keep 
an  arm  raised  above  their  lieads  (the 
urda  bahu),  and  also  another  ascetic, 
by  whum  he  was  informed  that  at  liie 
close  of  the  preceding  festivaJ  five  or 
six  mendicants  had  taken  up  their 
abode  with  in  the  sanje  precincts,  most 
of  whom  had  been  subsequently  car- 
ried o*r  by  tigers* 

In  1833  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment being  called  to  Sagor  Island,  it 
was  ordered  to  he  surveyed*  when  it 
was  found  to  contain  429,806  begas  of 
dry  land-  It  was  then  advertized  to  be 
leased  to  natives  (Europeans  being 
exclude)  for  seven  years  free  of  all 
assessment,  and  many  proposals  were 
received  from  native  specula tors^  but 
the  scheme  ultimately  wholly  failed^ 
and  the  island  was  subsequently 
leased  to  an  association  composed  of 
Europeans  ms  well  as  uatives,  free  of 
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rent  for  thirty  ycafii,  md  to  pay  otily 
four  tannaa  per  be^ti  ever  after.  The 
undertaktag  was  in  consiit^uencc  be* 
gun  with  the  characteristic  vigour  of 
Kuropcnns,  but  so  many  uwforeseeti 
difficulties  occurr«!d  that  up  to  the 
1st  September  Ifei^O  not  more  than 
four  souiu-e  mUca  hud  bt^en  efTcc tuidly 
clcnrcd.  Amongst  other  obstacles  it 
was  found  that  as  the  woods  were 
cut  down  I  he  sea  encroached,  the 
sandy  beach  not  having  stifRcieui  le-^ 
nacity  of  itaclf  to  resist  the  invasion. 
Twenty-five  families*  of  Arracan 
Mughs  were  settled  at  the  confluence 
of  two  creeks,  and  a  road  constructed 
for  the  accommodation  of  pilgrims 
to  the  temple  of  Capila.  Co u aide- 
rable  difficulty  had  been  experieneed 
from  the  want  of  frchh  water,  to  ob- 
viate which  shallow  tanks  for  the 
reception  of  rain  water  were  ordered 
to  be  dug ;  but  this  deficiency  must 
always  greatly  impede  the  [jrosperity 
of  the  island.  In  ISSO  a  large  por- 
tion of  Sagor  was  under*l  eased  to 
a  European  gentleman  free  of  rent 
for  twenty  years,  one-fourth  to  be 
cleared  in  five  years,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  succession.  Many  other 
estates  were  also  leased  to  other  in- 
dividuals, the  whole  to  expire  on  the 
1st  October  J 839,  when  the  whole 
reverted  to  the  above-named  asso- 
ciation. Could  this  measure  be  sa- 
tisfactorily  cotnpleted,  a  maritime 
city  would  soon  Btart  up  sufficient 
for  all  the  iiurposes  of  external  com- 
merce, anJ  thereby  prevent  the  ne- 
cesdty  of  HO  many  Europeans  pro- 
ceeding up  the  river  to  Calcutta,  froDi 
thence  penetrating  to  the  interior. 
If  the  ships  could  also  at  once  receive 
their  cargoes  and  be  despatched  from 
Sagor,  the  voyage  would  be  greatly 
expedited,  and  the  expense  of  [lurt 
charges  and  insurance  materially  les- 
sened.— [PubUc  AfS,  Documents t  Po^ 
lice  Reports,  Bishop  Hehcr^  4"*-*') 

Sahabunfoob.— A  large  district  in 
the  province  of  Delhi,  intersected  by 
the  thirtieth  degree  of  north  latitude. 
To  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the 
chain  of  hills  from  which  issiue  the 
Ganges  and  J  noma  ^  to  the  south 


by  the  district  of  Mmit,  or  South 
Sabarunpoor;  to  the  ca^t  it  is  t^epu- 
rated  froui  Morndabad  by  the  Giiniceu, 
and  on  the  west  froiu  the  i  err  it  oriels 
of  the  protected  Seik  chicftuins  by 
the  Jumna*  It  1807  it  coutaiued 
5,a00  square  miles,  or  about  6,2»0,b0a 
bei^asi. 

Although  placed  between  two  large 
rivers,  the  Ganges  mid  the  Jummi, 
which  here  run  nearly  parallel,  at  the 
distance  of  about  fifty-five  miles,  this 
countryia  not  subject  (except  the  Cad- 
da]  to  the  periodical  inundation  that 
prevails  in  Bengal  an<l  the  more  south- 
eastern provinces*  The  surface  of  the 
connirjj  however,  is  a  continued  flat 
to  the  base  of  the  hills,  which  rise  ab- 
ruptly, marking  the  northern  limits 
of  the  immense  tracts  through  which 
the  Ganges  flows  to  the  aea.  The 
Cad  da  (im  extenyiTe  tract  of  land  ad- 
joining the  Ganges)  ia  i^eparated  from 
the  adjacent  territory  by  a  very  ab- 
rupt descent  of  many  feet,  and  where 
not  brought  under  tillage  is  overgrown 
with  high  graas.  The  soil  m  fertile, 
and  in  general  highly  cultivated,  pro- 
ducing sugar,  wheat,  cotton,  indigo, 
and  tobacco ;  the  two  first  in  such 
abundance  and  of  so  excellent  a  qua- 
lity as  to  furnish  one-fifth  of  the  total 
revenue.  Until  the  ravages  it  sus* 
tained  during  the  turbulent  reigns  of 
A  u  rengzebe*  s  s  u  c  c  csso  rs ,  Sah  arn  n- 
poor  was  esteemed  one  of  the  richest 
divisions  of  the  Mogul  empire ;  but 
from  that  monarch's  death  in  1707* 
until  its  acquisition  by  the  Brititsh  in 
1H03,  it  scarcely  had  an  interval  of 
rest  from  external  invasion  or  inter- 
nal dissentiou*  The  dejjredations  of 
the  Seiks  had  been  bo  incessant,  that 
for  many  years  after  it  devolved  to 
the  British  almost  every  village  con- 
tinued surrounded  b^  a  wall  and 
ditch,  capable  of  resistmg  the  attacks 
of  plundering  cavalry.  At  present 
the  principal  towns  are  Saharunpoor, 
the  capital,  Hurdwar,  Am  bet  a,  and 
Deobund.  For  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  the  climate  is  temperate,  and  in 
the  inter  even  cold  ;  but  during  the 
height  of  the  sumnier  the  heat  is  in- 
tense and  the  country  burned  up. 
The  lioni  which  was  long  sup[Mjsed 
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to  be  unknown  In  India,  hm  been  re- 
cently ascertained  to  exist  in  consi- 
derable numbers  in  tbia  district  find 
about  Luddeanna.  They  bmve  been 
also  killed  in  the  oorthenj  parta  of 
Kohilcund  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Moradabfld  und  Ram  poor, 
m  large,  it  is  said,  as  the  average  of 
those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Indeed,  the 
continned  incursions  of  the  Seiks, 
before  it  came  under  the  British,  had 
brought  the  northern  portion  in  the 
vicinity  of  Zabcta  K ban's  canal  into 
a  complete  state  of  jungle  and  forest. 
The  security  J  however,  which  it  has 
enjoyed  since  their  expulsion  has  in- 
fluenced the  zemindars  again  to  bring 
their  waste  lands  gradually  into  cul- 
tivation. But  the  absence  of  water 
form ^  a  considerable  obstable  to  the 
prosecution  of  agriculture  an  a  con- 
siderable Jicale,  the  scarcity  being 
such  that  a  single  well  in  some  parts 
iupjjbes  the  neighbouring  villages  for 
a  circuit  of  several  miles;  and  ihe 
soil  h  so  bose  and  sandy,  that  the 
mnking  of  wells  is  at  all  times 
difficult  and  expensive,  and  their 
continuance  precarious.  This  de- 
fect was  formerly  counteracted  by 
the  existence  of  the  Doab,  or  Za- 
bcta  Khan^s  canal^  the  restoration 
of  which  having  been  under iiikcn 
by  government,  we  may  expect  ere 
long  to  find  the  husbandman  peace- 
ably prosecuting  his  labours  where 
lions  now  roar. 

The  country  originally  possessed 
by  Nujib  ud  Dowlah,  an  Afgnan  chief, 
appointed  prime  minister  to  Shah 
Allum  by  Ahmed  Abdnlli  of  Cabul, 
comprehended  the  district  of  Saha- 
Tunpoor,  that  of  Sirhind,  and  some 
tracts  of  country  round  Delhi.  He 
wa;s  succeeded  Uy  his  son  Zabeta 
Khan,  who  dying  in  ]  78^^  was  suc- 
cee<ied  by  the  execrable  Gholaum 
Caudir  Khan,  who  in  put  out 
the  eyes  of  the  unfortunate  emperor 
Shah  Allum  with  a  dagger^  and  tor- 
tured, stiirved  to  death,  and  massa- 
cred many  of  the  royal  family*  A 
few  months  afterwards  he  was  him- 
self put  to  death,  with  torture,  by 
Madhajee  Sindia^  who  conquered  and 


approjariated  the  greater  part  of  hU 
dominions^ 

In  1803  Sabarunpoor,  along  with 
all  the  other  Moharatta  conquests  in 
the  Doab  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumma, 
were  acouired  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, wnich  in  1804  separated  it  into  i 
two  divisions,  the  northern  and  the 
southern,  the  last  also  named  the 
district  of  Meerut.   In  1815  the  first, 
or  Saharunpoor  district,  contained 
l,87fl,998  pucka  begas  of  land  in  cul- 
tivation, assestfed   at  35,7^**817  ru-  ' 
pees,  which  was  realized,  presenting  | 
a  government  rent  of  one  rupee  six  I 
annas  per  bega.     The  waste  lands  | 
were  then  said  to  amount  to  ^^444,31 7 
begas,  and  those  cultivatahle  but  neg- 
lected, to  2,^24,705  bega^.    In  this 
instance  the  standard  of  mensuration 
is  the  pucka,  or  large  bcga,  cqua!  to 
three  cutcha,   or  small  begas.    In  i 
1B07  the  population  of  the  district 
was  estimated  at  703,000  person s»  OF  I 
119  to  the  square  mile. 

Large  tract*  of  waste  land  stilJ 
remain  in  Saharunpoor,  which  if  I 
excluded  from  the  operation  of 
tlie  permanent  settlement,  might  at 
a  future,  though  distant  period,  , 
be  made  available  to  the  revenue; 
and  notwithstanding  (he  sub.stan- 
tial  benefits  that  in  ordinary  case»  j 
arise  from  the  permanency  of  the 
landed  assessment,  the  principle  may 
admit  of  exceptions,  more  especially 
in  cases  where  the  improvements 
have  been  efffccted,  not  by  the  exer- 
tions of  individuals,  but  by  the  care 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  govern  men  t- 
The  exception  will  also  apply  where 
land  in  an  actual  state  of  cultivation 
bears  but  a  very  inconsiderable  pro- 
portion to  that  in  a  state  of  nature. 
In  alt  other  contingencies  the  sta- 
bility of  the  public  revenue  and  its 
punctual  collection  tend  greatly  to 
the  general  amelioration  of  the 
country  and  of  its  inhabitants ;  and 
its  influence  is  felt  in  many  branches 
of  the  administration,  with  which>  to 
a  superficial  view,  they  would  not 
appear  to  have  any  connexion.  An 
apj>li cable  case  occurs  in  Saharun- 
poor, where  it  has  long  been  in  con- 
templation to  re-open  Zabeta  Kban^s 
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canal,  which,  previous  to  iu  ^itine- 
tioQ|  must  have  fertilized  an  e)Ctcnt 
of  cQUiitry,  including  windings,  of 
not  lesA  than  300  miJcs,  It£  channel 
runs  from  the  base  of  the  hills,  through 
the  whole  tipper  half  of  the  Doab  to 
opposite  Belhi,  and  in  eflTecting  its  re- 
newal a  deep  excavation  bbynonieons 
necessary,  for  bcinn  intended  to  irri- 
gate the  land}  its  surface  iihoutd  be 
dug  as  little  as  possible  below  the 
general  level  of  the  plain.  When 
completed,  large  tracts  of  land,  now 
waste,  will  be  rendered  productive, 
when,  of  course,  government  would 
be  justified  in  proBtitig  frpm  a  source 
ivbich  had  been  created  by  its  funde, 
—  {Pu&lic  MS.  Docunteftis,  Scotiy 
FraMin^  Beane^  Marquis  of  EaS' 

SAHAtttTNPOOR*  —  A  town  in  the 
province  of  Delhi,  the  capital  of  the 
preceding  district^  ninety  miles  N,  by 
E.  from  the  city  of  Delhi;  lat.  W 
57'  N,,  Ion,  77''  32'  E.  Elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  1,013  feet- 
This  h  a  large  town,  and  many 
of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick,  but 
it  does  not  contain  a  single  re- 
markable edifice.  In  the  neigh bour^ 
hood  there  is  a  monastery  of  Bairag* 
gtesj  situated  in  a  dense  grove  of 
trees,  where  a  host  of  monkeys  reside, 
and  come  down  daily  at  a  certain  call 
to  be  fed,  A  small  boiaiiic  garden 
(intended  chiefly  as  an  intermediate 
nursery  for  plants  unable  to  bear  the 
heats  of  Bengal)  is  maintained  here  at 
th  e  charge  o  r  govern  m  ent  *  S  ah  ariin- 
poor  was  at  one  period  a  considerable 
military  station,  and  when  the  Gork- 
has  were  in  force  to  the  north,  a  for- 
tress was  erected ;  but  all  apprehen- 
sion from  that  quarter  having  ceased, 
the  regular  military  have  been  with- 
drawn, and  the  fort  convened  to  a 
gaoL  It  is  a  quadrangular,  work  of 
considerable  extent  and  strength, 
having  a  double  ditch,  ramparts  faced 
with  brick,  and  protected  by  round 
bastions  of  earth  at  the  angles  and  on 
each  side  of  the  gate,  besides  an  out- 
er wall,  also  constructed  of  earth, — 
(Ftiiiarton^  ^c.) 

6AiU)ft£E,~A  town  in  the  province 


of  Ajmeer,  division  of  Me  war ;  lat* 
24*  £8'  N„  Ion.  7^"  30'  E. ;  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  feet, 
being  18f)  feet  below  Little  Sahdree. 
In  1820  it  belonged  to  the  raja  of 
Pertaubghur,— (M«/c(*/m,  ^c*) 

Sahgub* — A  town  and  small  dis- 
trict in  the  province  of  Allahabad^ 
thirty^five  miles  S,E^  from  Teary^ 
lat.34^  J8'N,,lon.70^6'  E, 

Saigong. — A  town  in  the  Cochin 
Chinese  empire,  of  which  it  is  the 
chief  commercial  emporium;  lat*  10^ 
47'  N„  lon»  107°  E,  It  stands  on 
ft  point  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
two  branches  of  the  Donntij  river, 
and  in  fact  consists  of  two  cities  ex- 
tending about  six  miles  along  the 
northern  bank ;  one  more  recently 
built,  called  Bingeh,  is  situated  above 
a  mile  from  the  other  called  Saigong. 
The  first  is  contiguous  to  a  citadel  or 
fortress  recently  constructed  on  Euro- 
pean principles,  wet  ditch,  and  ram- 
part thirty  feet  high.  In  lH*^l  it  was 
still  unfinished,  and  without  cannon  ; 
but  for  magnitude,  strength,  boldness 
of  design,  and  perseverance  of  execu- 
tion, a  most  extraordinary  produc- 
tion for  India  beyond  the  Ganges*  It 
i«i  of  a  quadrangular  form,  and  capa- 
ble  of  mounting  800  cannon,  each 
side  being  1,187  toises  in  length,  and 
it  contains  spacious  barracks  for  the 
soldiers,  The  royal  palace  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  and  is  an  oblong 
building  about  one  hundred  feet  by 
sixty,  built  principatly  of  brick,  and 
raised  on  a  terrace  about  six  feet 
high  J  but  the  town  of  Saigong  ha^ 
not  been  visited  by  the  king  or  any  of 
the  royal  family  since  the  time  of 
the  civil  wars» 

The  magasiJiues  for  naval  and  mili- 
tary stores  are  six  immense  buildings 
of  great  extent,  consisting  of  a  mix- 
ture of  brick  and  wood- work,  with 
walls  about  eighteen  feet  high.  The 
houses  are  principally  of  wood,  roofed 
with  palm -leaves,  and  one  story 
high,  but  some  few  are  of  brick. 
The  streets  are  regular  and  spacious, 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  an- 
gles, and  some  of  them  paved  with 
bricL   The  quays  are  of  brick  and 
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fitone,  snd  citencl  nearly  a  mile  along 
ihc  river.  In  IHld  the  naviil  yard 
or  ar&eoal  contained  100  gaLlies^  front 
forty  to  one  hitndred  feet  Icings  some 
of  ibcm  armed  with  sixteen  three- 
pounders*  There  were  also  two  fri- 
gates of  European  construction,  and 
nbnndanee  of  good  ship  timber,  with 
HptkTH  for  masts  and  yards^  and  plenty 
of  skilful  ship  carpenters.  There  was 
formerly  a  cannon* foundry  here,  but 
that  at  Hue  u  the  only  one  now  in 
operation* 

The  site  of  the  Saigong  citadel,  a 
natural  conical  tnouud  about  sixty 
feet  high  I  is  the  5rst  elevated  spot 
tlint  occui;^  in  the  river  frum  Caim 
St«  James,  the  surrounding  country 
being  alluvial,  and  much  iuterBected 
hy  creeks.  The  ship  navigation  of 
the  Donriai  river  may  be  said  to  hni^^h 
at  Saigong,  but  small  ve^els  and 
canoes  may  proeiied  much  higher  up* 
The  passage  from  the  aea  lo  this 
city  IS  often  made  in  one  tide^  and 
usually  in  boats,  managed  hy  women^ 
but  nmny  hundred  of  country  craft 
are  always  seen  lying  before  the 
town^  which  in  1819  was  said  to 
contain  180,000  inhabitants. — (LieU" 
icitant  White ^  Finldffion^  ^c.) 

SAiHUii  (orBhi^hrJ. — A  towa-and 
Etrong  fortress  in  the  province  of 
Agra,  belonging  to  the  principaljty 
of  Jeyjioor,  about  sixty-eight  miles 
travelling  dif»tance  from  the  city  of 
Jeypoor.  Thra  place  ia  sold  to  be 
dependent  on  KUooshalgur,  a  town 
situated  to  the  south-west*  The  fort 
is  of  masonry,  and  presents  a  lofty 
and  striking  group  of  castellated 
buildings,  covering  the  entire  ridge 
of  an  iiiofated  white  rock  rising  from 
the  midst  of  an  extensil  e  plain.  Eve- 
ry acccs^sible  point  below  is  protected 
by  outworks,  and  the  town  or  pct- 
tali,  which  extends  to  the  north  of 
the  rock,  contains  some  good  houses, 
and  a  considerable  population.  It  is 
eucircled  by  a  strong  mud  wall  and 
wet  ditch,  and  is  covered  on  one  side 
by  a  jeel  or  shallow  lake.  Thia  is 
one  of  the  few  places  in  the  Jeypoor 
territory  which  always  resisted  the 
attejiipts  of  Ameer  Khan  during  his 


temporary  occupation  of  the  country^ 
—{Fidiarton^  ^c.) 

SAtLooa* — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Aiirnngabad,  thirty-Rve  miles 
N.N.E*  from  thu  city  of  that  name; 
fat,  SO"  18'  N.,  Ion,  l^""  SSS'  E.  It  is 
now  a  miserable  assembtoge  of  mud 
huts,  mostly  gom;  to  ruin,  but  the 
large  open  space  within  its  mud  waUs 
indicates  a  former  slate  of  greater 
importance. 

St.  fiAfti£*a  IaL£. — ^A  small  inland 
in  the  Baatern  aeas,  situated  under 
the  equinoctial  line,  Ion.  1 07*'  40"  E. 
In  making  this  i^lnnd  from  the  N.W^ 
it  looks  like  t  wo  islands,  theeJttrcnies 
being  higher  than  the  centre.  It  is 
about  three  leagues  in  circumrerence, 
'I'bere  is  anchorage  where  wood  and 
water  may  be  had  on  the  smiih-eust 
side,  in  twenty-five  fathoms  water. — 

Bt*  BEANAaniNO  fStmiis  of  J. — 
These  straits  separate  the  islands  of 
Luzon  and  Samar  in  the  Pbilippine«, 
and  have  a  sumll  island  in  the  centre 
of  the  same  name.  The  whole  ure 
much  infested  by  the  piratical  prows, 
which  phindcr  and  enslave  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  sea-eoast. 

St.  James  fCijpe  qfj, — This  cape 
forms  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  ri- 
ver Saigon,  in  Cochin  China;  lat. 
10"23'R,  Ion.  iOCMS'  E.  It  k 
the  extremity  of  a  ridge  of  hills  about 
300  feet  high,  which  form  a  promon- 
tory on  the  left  side  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Saigon  river,  the  opposite  side 
being  alluvial  &Qnd,—(Finiai/sun^  ijc) 

St.  JeLiAM  Isle. — A  very  small 
island  in  the  Eastern  seas,  about 
eighteen  leagues  distant  from  Vic- 
torre  isie;  lat.  0^  W  N.,  Ion.  lOG* 

St.  Matthew'^  Ist£s. — A  cluster 
of  very  sniall  islands  situated  about 
twenty-five  leagues  east  from  the 
island  of  Bootan,  between  the  fifth 
and  sixth  degrees  of  south  latitude 
and  the  124th  and  125th  of  east 
longitude. 

St,  Matthew's  I$L£p — Om  of  the 
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Mergui  Arch]f>eligOp  which  in  1825 
appeared  to  he  uninhabiied.  This 
island  has  a  bold  shore,  litUc  level 
ground,  and  is  covered  with  a  thick 
forest,  I'he  most  proniinenl  peak 
has  been  estimated  at  3,000  fetii  in 
htighu—i Lieutetmnt  Low,  tfc*) 

St*  pATnicK  and  St.  CEoacE* 
— Two  of  the  united  peak'^  in  North- 
ern Hindostanj  situated  at  the  head 
of  the  Bhagirathi  or  true  Ganges; 
lau  fiS'  N.,  Ion.  79^  7'  The 
first  Is  ^,798  feet,  the  last  23,654 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, — 
(Hodgson  and  Herherl^  <Jc.) 

St,  Peobo, — A  small  but  hand- 
tome  town  in  the  province  of  Beja- 
poor,  stretching  along  the  shore  un- 
der a  rocky  nromontorv,  two  miles 
west  from  old  Goa,  with  which  it  is 
nearly  joined  by  a  strangling  line  of 
villas  and  reUgious  edifices.  Saint 
Pedro  is  the  residence  of  t!ie  arch- 
bishop of  Goo,  and  of  several  of  the 
public  fLmctionaries.-^  FuUartoJiy  <Jc.J 

St.  Thomas's  MetTNT.  —  The 
site  of  an  extensive  cantonment  in 
the  CarnaUCj  the  head-cjuarters  of 
the  Madras  artillery,  eight  miles 
S.S.W.  from  Madras.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  the  rock  that  rises  immediately 
belli nd  the  cantonment,  and  gives 
the  oamc  to  the  spot,  is  an  ancient 
Roman  Catholic  church,  to  which 
there  is  an  ea«y  MCent  by  steps.  The 
whole  hill  belongs  to  the  Portuguese 
ecclesiastical  establishment  of  ^mwt 
Thoni^,  and  at  its  base  are  a  number 
of  Christian  tomb-stones,  with  in- 
scriptions, some  of  so  old  a  date  as 
lfi80.  On  another  eminence  near 
Madras,  called  the  Little  Mount,  are 
the  buildings  of  an  old  convent,  near 
to  which  the  road  is  carried  across 
the  Meliapoor  river  by  a  bridge  of 
twenty-nine  arches,  called  the  Arme- 
nian bridge,  1,^30  feet  long,  and  a 
work  both  simple  and  solid. — (JW- 

St,  Thomc, — A  town  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  the  CamatLc,  named  by 
the  natives  Mailapuram,  or  the  city 
of  peacocks;  but  Mr.  WiLion  thinks 


it  ought  to  be  Mihilaropyii,  an  an- 
eteni-  city,  and  possiblv  the  Meliarpha 
of  Pliny;  lat,  13°  N.,  Ion,  80"^  W 
E.,  three  miles  south  from  Madras, 
It  titandij  close  to  the  sea,  which 
here  forms  a  kind  of  bay  or  small 
haven,  and  the  adjacent  plain  abounds 
with  coco-nut  trees,  which  retain 
their  verdure  throughout  the  year. 
The  inhabitants  cons  list  of  Hindoos, 
Mahomedans,  and  Roman  Catholic 
Christians  ;  the  latter  a  bastard  race 
of  a  dark  completion,  the  progeny 
of  Portuguese  and  natives. 

When  the  Portuguese  commander 
took  the  town  of  Meliapoor  (Saint 
Thome),  he  found  a  great  many  in- 
habitants who  profesiied  the  Chris' 
tian  religion  of  the  Nestorian  or  Chal- 
dean pcrsuaiion.  He  changed  the 
name  of  the  phice  to  Saint  Thome  hi 
honour  of  the  apostle,  which  it  still 
retains  among  Europeans.  In  A*I>, 
1(17^  a  French  fleet  from  Trincoma- 
Ice,  under  the  command  of  M,  de  la 
Haye,  unexpectedly  landed  300  men 
and  some  guns,  and  took  St,  Thom^ 
by  storm.  They  afterwards  success- 
fully resisted  the  numerous  forces 
that  the  natives  brought  against 
them ;  but  in  1674  were  compelled  to 
surrender  to  the  Dutch,  who  gave  it 
up  to  the  king  of  Golconda.  In 
1749  this  town  was  taken  possession 
of  by  Admiral  Boscaw  cn,  as  he  found 
the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  and 
priests  conveyed  intelligence  to  the 
French  in  Pondicherry,  For  many 
years  St*  Thome  belonged  to  the 
nabob,i  of  Arcot ;  but  after  the  death 
of  Anwar  ud  Deen  it  seemed  to  b©» 
long  to  nobody ^  for  there  were  no 
functionaries,  either  civil  or  military, 
acting  with  authority  in  the  place. 
During  the  wars  of  the  Carnatic  it 
was  occupied  by  the  Madras  govern- 
ment, and  it  has  ever  since  remained 
subject  to  that  government.  It  is 
still  a  considerable  town,  and  full  of 
Portuguese  churches.  ^(On?*^,  Fra, 

SAtroon.^A  town  in  the  province 
of  Gundwana,  eighty  miles  south 
from  Miriapoor ;  lat.  24°  JB'  N.,  Ion. 
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SATREEi — A  small  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  A!iabalmd,  twenty-seven 
miles  N.W,  from  Banda;  lat,  25*43' 
N.,  Ion.  7^  bT 

Sakai  Nn  fin  Am  J.  —  See  Cha- 

SAtANGHui.— A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ajmeer,  thirty  milea  south 
from  Chitore;  lat.  N,,  Jon. 

J4^  47'  E. 

6AL4TIGA* — A  small  town  and  fort 
in  the  island  of  Java,  twent3*-*jight 
mUea  south  from  Samarang;  lat.  7* 
13^  S.,  Ion,  110^  35'  E. 

Salawatt¥  Isle.  —  One  of  the 
Pupnan  or  Oriental  negro  is  lea,  st- 
tuated  about  the  131  at  degree  of 
cast  longitude,  and  separated  from 
the  ^eat  inland  of  Papua  by  a  narrow 
Btrait  In  length  it  may  be  estimated 
at  thirty  miles,  by  twenty-five  the 
average  breadth.  This  island  pro- 
duces a  great  deal  of  sago  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality. 

In  A. Dp  1770  a  fleet  of  Papuan 
boats  sailed  up  the  fitraits  of  Patien- 
tiflj  which  separate  Batchian  from 
Gilolo,  on  a  plundering  expedition, 
but  the  Dutch  took  tlie  raja  of  Sala- 
watty  prisoner,  and  banished  him  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope* 

SALAva  JsLE. — An  island  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  lying  off  the  southern 
extremity  of  Celebes,  about  the  sixth 
degree  of  sonth  latitude.  In  length 
it  may  he  estimated  at  forty  miles,  by 
eiglit  the  average  breadth.  There 
are  many  smaller  isles  lying  round 
and  near  Saia}  ^^  and  belong  to  it,  but 
only  two  are  inhabited,  Bonarautte 
and  Calawe. 

This  island  m  mountainQus  and 
woody,  yet  better  peopled  and  culti- 
vated  than  most  of  the  Eastern  isles, 
the  inhabitants  also  appearing  to  have 
attained  a  superior  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion. Th  e  p  n  iici  pal  prod  ucc  is  m  ille  t, 
which  is  the  chief  subsistence  of  the 
natives,  and  cultivated  advantageous- 
ly, each  field  being  fenced  in.  Cotton 
is  raised  in  the  same  manner,  from 
^hich  coarse  blue  and  white  striped 
cloths  arc  manufactured  for  internal 
consumption  and  exportation^  The 


houses  of  the  natives  arc  good,  and 
the  rieher  classes  in  travelling  are 
carried  in  bamboo  chairs  over  the 
hills,  horses  being  used  only  rn  the 
level  country.  By  Capt.  Forrest  in 
1775  the  inhabitants  were  computed 
at  G0,O0a  persons. 

The  Macassars,  who  had  obtained 
possession  of  this  island,  made  a  ces- 
sion of  it  to  the  king  of  Ternate^ 
from  whom  it  was  wrested  by  the 
Dutch  East-India  Company*  In  177^ 
Salayr  was  governed  by  fourteen  na- 
tive regentfl,  who  resorted  once  a 
years  i"  'he  month  of  October,  to 
Fort  Rotterdam  in  Celebes,  to  per- 
form the  customary  duties  of  vassal- 
age to  the  Dutch,  on  whose  part  a 
junior  merchant  resided  on  Salayr, 
in  a  palisadoed  fort. — (Stavorinui, 
Forrest^  CapL  Hunter,  tfc) 

SAL£>t  fjncludinfi  the  liarramahaLj 
— A  dit^trict  in  the  south  of  India, 
under  the  Madras  presidency,  situ- 
ated above  the  ghauts,  and  compre- 
hending within  its  jurisdiction  th© 
adjacent  territory  of  the  fiarramahaL 
At  the  northern  extremity  it  has  the 
district  of  Cudapah ;  on  the  south 
Trichinopoly  and  Coimhatoor ;  to  the 
east  it  is  bounded  by  the  Carnatic 
below  the  ghauts ;  and  on  the  west 
by  Mysore  and  the  district  of  Coim- 
hatoor, 

The  surface  throughout  ia  of  great 
elevation,  being  placed  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  table-land  above  the  East- 
ern Ghauts,  The  Sherwahray  hills 
arc  situated  about  six  miles  north  of 
the  town  of  Salem*  The  highest 
point,  on  which  there  is  a  pagoda, 
was  found  by  barometrical  observa- 
tion to  be  5,S60  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  These  bills  consist  of 
three  separate  naadi  or  divisions,  the 
Salem^  the  Mochos,  and  the  Moo- 
too  naads,  The  last  is  the  loftiest, 
and  almost  a  table-land,  seven  miles 
by  three,  and  tolerably  productive  of 
wheat,  barley,  and  millet*  The  inha^ 
bitanls  are  exclusively  of  the  caste 
named  Vellalers,  who,  according  to 
their  own  traditions,  migrated  irom 
Conjeveram  abotil  60(1  years  ago. 
The  dliuatc  of  this  regioD  is  not  so 
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cold  OS  lhat  of  the  Ncelgherr jf  moim- 
taitis.  owing  to  the  superior  altitude 
of  the  latter ;  but  still  the  teoipera- 
ture  is  sufficiently  low  to  iniiuce  the 
TfUitfl  of  invalid  Europeans  with  ex- 
baueted  cotistitutiona— a  numerous 
claas  in  India.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Ciivery,  the  Panaur,  and  the 
Fatar,  which  penetrate  through  the 
mountains,  and  proceed  through  the 
lower  Carnatic  to  the  bay  of  Bengal 
The  pntJCJpal  towns  are  Salem,  Nnni- 
cul,  Ahtoor,  Caverypatani,  and  KisU 
^  nagherry* 

The  chief  grains  cultivated  in  Sa- 
lem are  Indian  com  and  rice ;  of  the 
first,  two  crops  are  occasional  I  y  pro- 
cured in  one  year  from  the  same  field, 
the  earliest  in  April,  tlio  second  in 
September,  The  cultivation  of  cotton 
is  hmitcdjin  many  parts  it  is  not  raised 
at  all»  and  is  always  sown  in  a  slo- 
venly manner  mixed  with  other  seeds. 
In  this  district  as  well  as  in  Chtngle- 
put  tbere  is  abundance  of  waste  taud^ 
the  ponAwion  of  which,  there  is  rea^ 
son  to  tie  lie  ve,  has  added  little  or 
nothing  to  the  means  of  those  persona 
who  were  induced  to  become  pur- 
chasers of  estates,  nor  in  any  degree 
diminished  the  evil  consequences  that 
have  resulted  from  taking  its  {iup- 
fwsed  value  into  coniii deration,  on 
assessing  the  land  revenue  pcrma^ 
ncntly:  for  although  twenty  years 
have  elapsed  since  that  event,  it  does 
not  appear  that  real  wastes  to  any 
extent  nave  been  occupied  dunn<;  so 
long  a  period  of  time.  In  18(17  the 
total  gross  collection  of  the  public 
revenue  was  5J9|453  pagodas,  and  in 
1822  according  to  the  returns  made 
by  the  collectors  under  the  Madras 
presidency,  the  total  population 
amounted  to  i  tQ7^yiH5  persons* 

Salem  for  Chelam), — The  origt- 
ital  capital  of  the  preceding  district, 
dtuated  m  lat<  11  ^'Sr  N.,  Ion.  ^mZ' 
E,,  114  miles  from  Seriugapa^ 
tarn.  Cotton  goods  were  formerly 
purchased  here  for  the  East-India 
Company,  and  saltpetre  may  be  pro- 
cured at  a  moderate  price.  In  the 
town  are  some  handsome  choultries* 


Salen* — A  town  in  the  kingdom 
of  AvBj  the  chief  place  of  the  districl 
in  which  Shembegewn  is  ptaccd.  This 
district  in  was  reckoned  the 

most  productive  in  the  Birnmn  em- 
pire, and  was  in  consequence  mono- 
polized by  the  queen^n  brother. — ■ 

Salengoee  fSidangorJ, — A  petty 
state  (originally  a  fiugxess  colony 
from  Celebes)  in  the  STalay  penin* 
suJa,  extending  along  the  straits  of  Ma- 
lacca^ and  governed  by  a  Mahomedan 
chief  in  ld^£»  named  Sultan  Ibrahim ^ 
descended  from  a  Buggess^  the  foun- 
der  of  Salengore,  and  bearing  the 
Flindoo  title  of  raja*  This  territory 
is  poorer  and  more  thinly  inhabited 
than  that  of  Perak,  but  the  inhabiP' 
tan  Is  are  more  civilized,  and  speak  a 
remarkably  pure  Malay.  Only  small 
vessels  can  enter  the  river,  which  Is 
obstructed  by  a  mud  flat.  Co  long  or 
Knlang  is  a  new  settlement,  at  which 
the  raja  in  resided  on  account 

of  the  greater  facility  of  procuring 
tin,  the  staple  commodity,  from  tlie 
interior.  Both  there  and  at  Salen- 
goroj  the  ra]a  and  the  Capt.  China 
are  the  only  merchants  on  a  large 
scale. 

In  A.T>,  1784,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Rhio  people,  the  Salengorians 
blockaded  Malacca^  but  the  state  ba« 
since  greatly  declined^  the  inhabitants 
having  migrated  to  more  tranquil 
quarters.  In  IH22  the  town  of  Sa- 
1  en  go  re  did  not  contain  more  than 
400  inhabitants,  lu  1838  a  Ircaty  of 
commerce  was  concluded  with  Saien- 
gore  by  the  Penang  government,  to 
anticipate  the  revival  of  the  old  mo- 
nopoly then  contemplated  by  the 
Dutch.  On  this  occasion  the  raja 
also  engaged,  that  if  any  British  sub- 
jects were  offered  for  sale  in  his  do- 
minions, he  would  seiie  them  and 
send  them  back  to  Prince  of  Wales' 
Island. — (Cracrojt,  4*c,) 

Salgraus* — See  GtjKiiircc  Hiv^i. 

Salihow. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Malwa,  seventy-seven  miles  east 
from  BopQid;  iat.  23^g3'N*>  Ion. 
78^  43'  E, 
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Eali AitAH. — A  territory  in  North- 
ern Hitidostanj  mmed  also  Khosaiit, 
ailjoinmg  the  king  of  Oude^a  domi- 
nions. The  town  of  Sal  inn  nh  stmd^ 
on  &  higfh  hill,  where  the  chief  has 
a  bnck  house,  surrounded  by  mud- 
walled  huts;  lat.g8'':i7'N,,  Ion,  81^ 
6'  E.,  1 20  miles  by  W,  from  Luck- 
now,  The  raja  formerly  held  also 
Bome  knd  on  the  plain  with  in  the 
Oude  dominions,  and  in  a  vsiUey  be- 
tween the  hills  had  a  coni^idcrable 
mart,  called  Jarai}ani  or  cool  water, 
•which  is  »till  a  considerable  thorough' 
lare<  All  the  estatet;  among  the  hills 
being  seized  by  the  GorkhaiS,  the 
family  sought  refuge  on  their  posses- 
sions in  the  plains  subject  to  the  king 
of  Oude,  with  whose  territoriesj  for 
some  reason  not  very  obvious,  the 
Gorkhas  never  interferetl  Why  they 
respected  them  more  than  those  of 
the  East-India  Companv  has  never 
lieen  ascertained,  hut  that  they  did 
so  is  certain.  The  inhabitants  of 
Saltan  ah  are  five-eighths  Khasijas,  or 
bastard;!  of  various  kinds ;  one-eighth 
pure  Brahmins;  one-sixteenth  bas- 
tard Brahmms;  and  the  remaining 
three-sixteenths  consist  of  various 
impure  tribes,^(K  Buchanan^  ^-c.) 

S  ALU  ABO  IsLKS*— A  chjster  of  is- 
lands in  the  Eastern  seas,  situated 
about  the  fourth  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  between  the  l€Glh  and 
Ij^Jth  degrees  of  east  longitude.  The 
names  of  the  principal  are  Tulour  (or 
Kercolang)p  Salibabo,  and  Kabruangj 
the  firiit  Ixjing  much  the  largest. 
Satibabo  tics  to  the  south  of  Tulour, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  nar- 
row striiit  about  one  mite  in  breadth. 
The  cireumrerence  is  about  fifteen 
miles, 

Al  1  th  ese  i  slands  are  w  el  I  cult  i  vated 
and  po]>utoui4,  having  plenty  of  pro- 
visions, tfuch  as  catavansci,  potatoes, 
rice,  goats,  hogs,  &:c.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  of  the  Malay  colour,  with 
lojig  hair,  and  have  for  arms,  lances, 
swords,  targets,  and  daggers.  They 
are  nuich  oppressed  by  their  kotanos 
or  chiefs,  and  sold  as  slaves  for  the 
most  trifling  offences.  The  inhabi- 
tant.'! of  Salibubo  island  arc  very  fre- 


quently at  war  with  those  of  Kabru^ 
ang,  diitant  five  or  n\\  miles.  They 
barter  provision*  with  such  ships  aa 
pass  for  coarse  calicoes,  red  handker- 
ehiefsj  coarse  cutlery,  ic, — (Forreti, 

Salivaucuii.*-A  towr.  in  the  Ciir- 
natic  province,  district  of  Chinglo- 
put,  forty- four  miles  S.W^  from  Ma- 
dras J  lat.  1S2»  3r  N.,  bn.  79^  54'  E> 

SALLiEft. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Aurungabad,  sixty -eight  miles 
E.N*E.  from  Daniaun  ;  lat,  29°  42^ 
N.,  Ion.  73^  Sir  E, 

Salpee. — A  small  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bejapoor,  belonging  to  the 
raja  of  Satara,  attiiated  at  the  foot  of 
the  stony  pass  that  winds  up  along 
the  bed  of  a  nullah  leading  to  the 
valley  of  Satara,  from  which  town  it 
is  about  twenty-one  miles  distant  to 
the  north-eaEt,— tFi//^r?ori,  *-5f,) 

Salsette  Isle* — ^This  island  be- 
longed to  ilie  Mogul  province  of 
Aurungabad,  and  was  formerly  sepa- 
rated /rom  Bombay  by  a  narrow  and 
shallow  E trait,  across  which  a  cause* 
way  has  lately  been  made*  In  leagih  it 
may  be  estimated  at  eighteen  miles,  by 
thirteen  the  average  breadth.  The 
soil  of  this  island  is  well  adapted 
for  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  sugar, 
cotton,  flax  J  and  hemp,  and  has  of 
late  been  coni»iderably  improved  by 
judicious  regulations.  The  surface 
is  an  alternation  of  hill  and  dale,  and 
the  vjillies,  especially  in  the  southern 
quarter,  well  cultivated.  The  most 
substantia]  improvement  that  has  yet 
taken  place  is  the  causeway  which 
connects  Salsettewith  Bombay,  com- 
pleted by  Mr.  Duncan  iu  1805. 

Thia  island  is  remarkably  rich  in 
mythological  antiijuliics,  and  the  re- 
mains of  tanks,  terraces,  fflghts  of 
etepsj  and  forests  of  wild  palmyra 
trees,  indicate  a  former  state  of  pros- 
perity, and  the  collection  of  a  consi^ 
derablc  population.  At  Kcrineri> 
there  are  several  verj'  extraordinary 
caverns  excavated,  the  largest  resem-* 
bling  that  at  Carli,  but  inferior  in 
size  and  elegance*  Its  peculiar  orna- 
ments arc  two  gigantic  figures  of 
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Butiiiha j  nenrlj  twenty  feet  high,  each 
filling  one  Mde  at  the  veiatibule*  They 
are  csaclly  alike  and  in  perfect  pre- 
servation, in  consequence  of  their 
having  heen  adopted  and  painted  red 
by  the  Portut'iiese,  i*ho  trunsfomied 
the  tenipte  of  Buddlio  into  a  Christian 
ehurch.  This  island,  named  Salaette 
bv  Europeans,  is  by  Ihe  natives  called 
Jlialta,  or  S hastier,  the  derivation  of 
which  if  uncertain.  It  was  long  pos- 
■essed  by  the  Portuguese,  but  was 
wrested  from  them  by  the  Maharattas 
about  A-D.  1750*  In  1773,  during 
a  rupture  with  that  nation,  the  Com^ 
pany's  troops  obtained  possession, 
and  it  was  afterwards  formally  ceded 
by  the  Mahurattas  at  the  treaty  of 
Poorunder  in  1776t  and  subsequently 
confirmed  it  iu  17^,  at  whichperiod 
all  the  small  islands  in  the  gulf  formed 
by  Bombay  and  Salsette  were  also 
acquired. 

The  t>opnlatton  of  Salsette  was  es- 
tin>ated  ten  years  a/^o  bj  the  mis- 
sionnries  at  about  50,000,  of  whith 
number  probably  one*fifth  might  be 
Christian?!,  members  of  tlie  Portu- 
guese  church.  The  lower  orders 
coni^ist  of  cuitivator.4,  fif^hermen,  and 
drawers  of  toddy.  These,  as  may  be 
supposed,  are  but  indifferent  Chris- 
tiatm,  who,  whilst  they  are  in  the 
hubit  of  aitending  a  Christian  sanc- 
tuary, still  retain  in  their  houses 
many  Byiubols  of  the  Hindoo  mytho- 
logy, and  continue  addicted  to  many 
pernicious  usages  of  that  superstition* 
Bfiiides  the  native  Christians  of  Sal- 
sette, there  are  resident  at  Tanna, 
the  capital  of  the  inland,  about  one 
hundred  or  more  European  soldiers 
\Viih  their  families,  who  have  been 
invalided,  or  who  have, retired  from 
the  service,  who  prefer  spending  the 
remainder  of  their  days  in  India  to 
returning  to  the  severe  climate  of  their 
native  country. 

Notwithstanding  iti  vicinity  to  the 
seat  of  government,  no  small  propor- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  Salsette  so 
kte  as  18:^4,  were  still  m  wild  as 
Bheels,  and  their  manners  and  cus^ 
toms  as  little  known  as  the  mountain 
Gonda.  These  are  the  charcoal  burn- 
era,  an  occupation  exerciaed  by  a 


peculiar  caftte,  who  dwell  entirely  In 
the  woods,  huve  no  intercourse  with 
the  Hindoi>s  of  the  plain,  and  bring 
down  loads  of  charcoal  to  particular 
spotN,  whence  it  is  carried  away  by 
the  dealers  in  that  article,  who  depo- 
sit in  its  place  a  payment  settled  by 
custom,  of  rice,  clothing,  and  iron 
tools.  Several  attempts  have  been 
made  at  dl Keren t  times  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  this  secluded 
raee»  but  with  little  success,  [^^^7 
owing  to  their  excessive  shyness,  and 
[mrtly  to  the  contempt  in  which  they 
are  held  by  their  Hindoo  neighbours. 

The  civilised  inhabitants  of  Salsette 
are  generally  m  quiet  and  tractable 
a  race,  ihat  in  1^13  it  was  stated 
by  the  magistrate,  that  for  more  than 
two  years  no  native  of  the  Ksland  had 
been  committed  for  trial,  the  only 
cashes  brought  before  the  court  during 
that  period  having  been  crimes  com- 
mitted by  native  military  officers  and 
sol  diers.  Petty  q  u  nrr  el  sand  assau  1  ta 
were  frequent,  originating  frojn  too 
liberal  potations  of  intoxicating  li- 
quors, which  arc  unfortunately  both 
cheap  and  abundant.  It  is  ddBcutt 
to  say  what  is  the  dialect  of  this  is- 
land, for  the  inhabitants  being  com- 
posed of  many  different  nations,  their 
transactions  are  carried  on  in  the 
English,  Portuguese,  Maharatta,  Con- 
can  ese,  HindoHtany,  and  Gujeraliy 
languages,  in  all  of  which  mortgages, 
deeds  of  sale,  and  partnership,  and 
accounts  current  arc  occasionally  kept 
and  registered.  Mo.sl  of  the  plead- 
ings before  the  judge  have  hitherto 
been  carried  on  in  the  English  lan- 
guage ;  that  most  frequently  used  for 
colloquial  purposes  is  the  corrupt 
jargon  called  the  Con  can  ese.  In  1813 
the  revenue  of  Salsette,  from  all 
sources,  amounted  to  3,35,807  rupees. 
In  18^  David  MaJcolm,  Esq.,  of 
Bombay,  a})plied  for  a  five  years' 
lease  of  forty  begas  (about  fourteen 
acres)  of  land  on  the  island  of  Sal- 
sette, with  a  view  to  the  cjcpertmen- 
tat  culture  of  Bourbon  cotton,  hut 
the  Bombay  presidency  being  fettered 
by  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, prohibiting  all  grants  of  land  to 
Kuropeans,    withheld  its  sntiction 
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from  the  lease  of  tliis  email  quantity^ 
— I  Ha/lei  t  Afiitionariet,  Fuilarton^ 
Buhop  Hcher^  Lord  Vaieniiay  War~ 
dm,  PuMic  AIS,  BocttntcniSf  ^c.) 

Salt  KANCiE  fof  viountsinij. — 
A  chain  of  moLintai nil  In  Afghanistan, 
which  commences  from  the  south- 
east side  of  the  SuiffiitI  Coh,  or  White 
Mountain,  which  is  the  northern 
peak  of  the  Soliman  range  in  Cabur, 
from  whence  it  eittends  in  o  south- 
easterly  direction,  by  the  south  of 
Teree^  to  Calabaugh,  where  it  crosses 
the  Indus,  stretches  ocros,^  the  Pun- 
jab, and  endi»  at  Je]a![>oor  on  the 
right  bank  oflhe  Jhylum  or  Hydaapes, 
This  range  abounds  in  sak^  which  is 
dug  out  in  various  forms  at  different 
places.  To  the  eastward  it  yields  a 
rock  salt  of  a  brownish  colour,  which 
is  used  in  Hindostan  and  known  by 
the  name  of  Lahore  salt. 

Saluek  River  f thi^  Thau  LrucH 
^/  the  Burmete). — A  river  of  India 
beyoud  the  Ganges,  the  source  of 
which  is  unknown,  but  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Burmese  authorities,  passes 
through  the  Chinese  province,  where 
it  is  named  the  Lookn^ng,  and  after- 
wards through  the  hm%  or  Shan  coun- 
try, NotwitTh  Stan  dingtheremoten  ess 
of  its  source,  it  cannot  rank  high  either 
for  size  or  utility.  Its  channel  is 
broad  but  shallow,  and  much  ob- 
structed by  shoals,  island^i,  and  rapids, 
that,  excepting  its  southern  branch, 
and  its  mouih,  is  not  navigable  for 
vessels  of  any  considerable  ait^^  Im* 
mediately  below  the  town  of  Marta- 
ban  it  m  divided  by  the  large  island 
of  Pooloo  Yoon  (or  Bilu)  into  two 
branches  before  it  reaches  the  sea* 
The  souihern  of  these  at  its  mouth 
is  seven  miles  broad ;  the  northern^ 
although  wide,  is  dangerous,  and  Im- 
practicable for  ships  of  burthen. 

Three  large  rivers,  the  Saluen,  the 
Gain,  and  the  Attaran^  join  opposite 
to  Mart^ban,  where  they  form  a  vast 
expanse  of  water ;  inland  they  diverge 
to  different  points  of  the  compass. 
The  Gain  nver  is  supposed  to  nave 
ha  sources  in  the  hills  that  separate 
Martaban  from  Siam,  its  course  being 
towards  the  west.   This  is  r  stream 


of  considerable  breadth  but  of  no 
great  depth,  its  channel  being  much 
ob^^tructed  by  sand' bank  islands  and 
sand-banks.  The  Attaran  has  its 
source  in  the  same  region  m  the  Gain, 
but  is  a  narrow,  sluggish  stream  in  its 
whole  course*  Mr.  Crawfurd,  in  the 
Diana  steam -boat,  ascended  it  seven- 
ty miles  when  the  water  was  at  the 
lowest,  without  experiencing  any  dif- 
ficulty; above  that  point  it  sud- 
denly narrowed  and  became  a  moun^ 
tain  rivulet.  The  tide  in  all  these 
rivers  runs  up  100  miles  from  the 
mouth,  and  to  that  distance  the 
navigation  for  boats  and  small  crat^ 
is  safe  and  easy.  The  course  of  all 
three  in  the  vicinity  uf  Martaban  is 
through  a  champaign  country  of  great 
fertility. 

Samanaii, — A  large  town  (now  in 
ruins)  in  the  province  of  Delhi,  seven- 
teen miles  S.S.VV,  from  Pattiallah, 

Sam  AN  A  p, — A  Dutch  residency  in 
the  island  of  Madura,  inhabited  prin- 
cipallv  by  Chinese  and  Malays  ;  Jat. 
Ion,  114^  E. 

Samaoang, — A  large  inland  town 
in  Java,  situated  on  the  high  road 
from  Buitenzorg  to  Cherition,  144 
miles  travelling  distance  E.S.E*  from 
Buitenzorg:  lat,  6**  45' S,,  Ion,  107" 

S  A  MA  IK  AX, — A  village  in  Ava  si- 
tuated within  the  district  attached  to 
the  capital.  This  is  a  mart  from  whence 
cotton  is  exported  to  the  China  mar- 
ket, and.  in  the  vicinity  saltpetre  of 
an  excellent  quality  is  manufactured ; 
but  the  price  is  double  that  of  tha 
best  quality  in  the  Calcutta  mnrkeL 
It  is  a  royal  monopoly  and  jealously 
watched. 

Samar, — An  island  in  the  Eastern 
seas,  one  of  the  Philippines,  situated 
S.E,  from  Luzon,  from  which  it  it 
separated  by  a  strait  about  Ave  leagues 
in  breadth.  In  length  it  may  be  esti- 
mated at  14Q  miles,  sixty  the  ave- 
rage breadth.  The  soil  is  extremely  fer* 
tile,  and  cultivated  with  little  trouble. 
Besides  other  grains,  the  native 
Bisa^'ans  raise  a  considerable  quantity 
of  nee,  which  is  wholly  appropriated 
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to  the  use  of  the  paraph inl  clergy  or 
of  the  M'UlcmeiU  at  Miiinll:i.  The 
food  of  the  natives  consists  chiefly  of 
a  species  of  [iota to,  yams,  antl  &  root 
named  giiby.  Tlie  fiiignr-tanc,  cab- 
hagusj  garMc,  onions,  melons,  the 
Chi  ail  orange,  lemons,  v  age  tab!  ess,  and 
scverul  fruits  not  co  mil  von  ia  [iidia, 
are  cnltivnted  here,  particularly  fig^j 
of  which  there  arc  many  different 
a  1 1  c  c  1  est*  Pepi  le  r,  h  ancy ,  an  d  wa  it  a  re 
fouiiiliu  the  woods  which  svvariri  with 
birds,  and  ainoai;  others,  the  domes- 
tic fuwL  In  thcfie  forests  aUo  tlierc 
are  many  kmd»  of  munkcvsj  some  re- 
markably large,  deer,  wild  buffaloes^ 
an  J  other  quadrupedai.  The  iroa'tree, 
ebony,  and  dying  wood»  grow  in  every 
part  of  the  inland,  and  gold*dust 
found  in  the  interior. 

The  natives  of  Samar  are  Bisajans ; 
Rucb  as  reside  on  the  sea-eoaat  were 
formerly  Mahomedans,  but  have  been 
converted  by  the  mi^isionary  Jesuits  to 
the  religion  and  ailegmnce  of  Spain^ 
Their  houses  are  coni^tructcd  of  bam- 
boos, nnd  rai.ned  a  few  feet  from  the 
ground  to  adaiit  of  a  circulation  of 
air  underneath,  and  the  natives  gene- 
rally are  lodged^  fed,  and  clothed  at 
very  little  c>tpense.  Tl*e  streams  arc 
everywhere  ahadetl  by  the  b  am  boo, 
and  the  wood;?  contain  creeping  plaints 
mid  raltaiiii,  which  supfjiy  the  nt^ad 
of  nails  in  a  Bisayan*!»  dwelbng*  Cot* 
ton  ami  the  fibres  uf  the  bimyan  fig- 
tree  furriisb  materiuU  for  the  scanty 
apparel  he  requires.  The  priests  est- 
ercise  over  them  a  fmtriarclnil  con- 
trol, which  is  in  general  cheerfully 
submitted  tOt  Advice  aad  admoni^ 
tion  on  their  part  is  always  accoin- 
punied  with  some  amall  present  of 
wine,  inediciner;,  liquor,  or  animal 
food,  which  inftueucejs  the  Fndian  to 
an  indu^itrv  he  would  not  oiherwise 
estert.  Wlien  puni.shmcnt  is  necessary 
it  is  promptly  inflicted,  which  the 
priest  is  enabled  to  do  by  acting  in  a 
military  as  weJl  as  sacerdotal  capacity. 
In  his  own  parish  it  is  coaipctent  to 
each  missionary  to  ii^sue  orders  for 
building  or  repairing  the  fortress,  for 
providing  it  with  cannon  and  amauini- 
tion,  and  for  the  construction  of  war 
canoes,  which  he  frequently  com- 
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mnntls  in  person.  The  insiniment 
mostly  used,  both  for  the  purposes  of 
war  and  induslrv,  is  a  speeics  of 
creese  J  somewhat  different  from  that 
of  the  Malays.  Formerly  the  gal- 
leon always  touched  here  on  thc^  pLij- 
sage  from  Acapuico  to  Man i lb,  which 
attracted  the  Indians  from  the  neigh - 
houring  islands. — {La  PtJgr,  t^c.) 

SAMAnANG.  —  A  large  dis^triet  in 
Java,  which  formerly  ranked  second 
in  iiuportance  to  Batavia.  Under  the 
old  Dutch  government,  the  ndminis- 
tration  of  the  Ea.stein  disincts  of 
Java  was  conducted  by  a  governor 
and  council  residing  at  Samarnng, 
whose  authority  was  very  great,  being 
the  only  channel  of  coaimuuicatiou 
with  the  governor-genera!  at  But  a  via. 
The  ambassadors  to  t!ie  native  courts 
of  Snryacarta  and  Vugy  acartii  cor- 
re6|ionded  with  him,  and  by  him  the 
succession  to  the  throne  of  the  Susu- 
hunan  aud  sultan  was  dec u led.  Al- 
though (such  was  the  false  economy 
of  the  Dutch  East-India  Company) 
he  hterrilly  had  uo  salary  whatever 
from  the  government  treasury,  the 
resident  at  Samara  ng  vvas  supposed 
to  realise  froiu  his  pertjgntives  an  in- 
come of  not  less  than  30,000  dollars 
per  annum.  This  absurd  ay  stem  con- 
tin^led  without  alteration  until  the 
arrival  of  Marshal  Daendal  in  1 SOH, 
when  mosiof  these  illegal  emoluments 
were  appropriated  by  government^ 
and  fixed  salaries  allowed  to  the  (lif- 
fercnt  residents,  who  were  prohibited 
all  conimcrce  in  the  productions  of 
their  respective  districts.  By  these 
and  other  energetic  measures  a  much 
more  regular,  efficient,  and  pure  ad- 
ministration than  had  existed  at  any 
prior  period  was  first  introduced  by  a 
military  officer. 

According  to  a  census  taken  by  the 
British  government  in  1HI5,  the  Sa- 
marang  district  occupied  an  are^i  of 
1,106  square  miles,  and  contained  a 
population  of  3;^7,010  pernio ns,  of 
w  li  ich  n  umber  1,1  IVJ  w  ere  Ch  inese. — 

SAatAa  AfJO. — A  town  in  the  island 
of  Java^  of  which  It  is  the  principal 
central  station ;  Ut.  tT  50'  S.*  Ion.  1 10° 
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E«  This  is  A  large  iownj  nnd  in 
1815  coiitmned  ^O^QOO  irthabitants, 
indiiilmg  a  considerable  European 
population.  1 1  is  defcn  dcd  by  a  uowg 
parapet  ood  rampart,  with  bastiotis 
i^nd  a  wei  diCch^  but  only  calculated 
to  resist  a  native  power.  Between 
the  town  and  the  sea  is  an  impassable 
morass,  which  prevents  my  approach 
from  that  side  but  by  two  raised 
causeways.  Itbasaneatappearancc 
and  contains  a  number  of  good  houses^ 
besides  a  large  church  and  town  house. 
The  commerce  of  Samarang  i&  exten- 
filvej  it  being  the  general  depot  of  this 
quarter  of  the  island,  u  hich  produces 
larg^e  quantities  of  rice,  sugar,  colfcc, 
and  pepper*— (7*^0 rn,  SiavQrinu$f4  c.) 

Samiapilly*^ — A  small  village  in 
the  island  of  Ceybn  within  the  Can- 
dion  territories,  fifty  miles  S*W,  from 
^Balacolo ;  lat.  T^'Sl'  N.,  Ion.  81°  W  E. 
This  place  is  above  seventy  march- 
ing miles  from  Snrcmnong,  the  inter- 
vening country  being  excessively  wild 
and  mountainous*  For  sixty  miles  of 
the  above  distance  not  a  bouse  or 
human  creature  is  to  he  seen,  nor  is 
there  any  thing  to  indicate  that  it 
ever  was  peopled,  except  the  paths 
through  the  jungles  and  round  the 
bases  of  the  hills.  One  broad  and 
several  leaser  rivers  cross  the  route. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Samba- 
pelly  the  country  presents  a  more 
favourable  appearance,  some  villages 
are  discernible,  and  the  vallies  arc 
partially  cultivated.  Further  on  ad- 
vancing towords  Candy  the  surface 
continues  mountainous,  hut  the  de- 
clivities of  the  hills  are  cleared  in 
many  places^  and  the  vallies  generally, 
under  tillage, — iMajor  Johmtout  ^c) 

Samhass,— A  town  on  the  west 
const  of  Borneo,  situated  about  forty 
miles  up  a  rivet  of  the  same  name ; 
lat.  P  3'  N.,  Ion.  lOfP  25' E.  The 
bouses,  as  in  nearly  all  the  seaport 
towns  of  Borneo,  consist  of  lirjiber 
and  bamboos,  raised  on  wooden  piles 
or  post^  in  low  swampy  morasses.  A 
proneness  to  piracy  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Sam  bass  had  rendered 
this  quarter  of  Borneo  unsafe  for  Eu- 
rop^n  trading  vessels,  the  crews  of 


which  were  frequently  massacred  with 
the  most  savage  barbarity*  The  place 
was  in  consequence  attacked  by  the 
Phoenix  frigate  in  ISl!^,  but  owing  to 
the  want  of  land  forces  w-^ps  unsuc- 
cessful. A  second  expedition  in  1813, 
after  an  obstinate  resistance,  captured 
8ambass,  and  expelled  the  piratical 
horde  that  occupied  it.^(  jf^ont,  Ei- 

SAMBEa  f  Samhham^  or  B^acQnibharij^ 
— A  Rajjioot  town  in  the  province  of 
Ajmeer,  situated  about  fifty-one  milen 
N*M.E.  from  the  city  of  Ajmeer;  !at- 
53'  N.,  Ion.  74^  57'  E.  To  the 
norih-cast  is  a  i^lt  lake  twenty  tnites 
long  by  one  nnd  a  half  broad,  from 
whence  a  con^iidernble  portion  of 
Unper  liindostnn  supplied  with 
ftaU,  and  from  whence  durin*^  the 
Mogul  government  it  was  earned  as 
far  as  Benares  and  Bahar.  Ever)-  year 
after  the  rams  the  water  becomes  so 
strongly  impregnated,  that  when  the 
Me  dries  up  it  is  found  crystallized 
in  large  quantities  under  a  layer  of 
mud.  It  is  collected  towards  the 
close  of  the  hot  season,  without  hav- 
ing undergone  any  artificial  process ; 
it  is  then  spread  out  and  exposed  to 
the  sun  for  ten  or  fifteen  days,  in 
which  space  of  time  it  hardens  and 
forms  targe  lumps,  which  are  gathered 
into  heaps ;  on  these  a  quantity  of 
dry  grass  is  placed  and  set  fire  to, 
which  calcines  the  external  surface, 
and  forms  a  covering  sufficiently  hard 
to  resist  the  rain.  In  this  last  state 
it  is  sold  J  and  reaches  the  different 
markets  much  broken  by  the  jolting 
of  the  carriagesi. 

There  are  many  other  salt  lakes  in 
this  qiitartcr  of  Hindostan,  and  more 
esi>eciaMy  one  ta  the  west  of  Joud- 
poor.  Indeed,  tL^e  soil  throughout  ia 
so  impregnated  with  salt  substances 
that  it  is  very  rare  to  sec  a  hollow  or 
low  spot  without  a  saline  efflores- 
cence  on  the  surface. — [J,  Gmnt^  J, 
T,  Brown,  Janies  Frater,  S^c*) 

SaM3ilano  Islt:3  f  &r  nine  iilands). 
— A  cluster  of  small  islets  lying  otf* 
the  east-coast  of  Malacca^  opposite  to 
the  Perak  river;  lal*  4''  N.,  Ion.  W 
35' E. 
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Sawboakgak.— A  Spanish  settle- 
wient  on  the  soiillu western  extfcmlty 
of  Cbe  Uhxnd  of  Mogindanao ;  Jat*  6^ 
4S'  N.,  Ion.  10'  E,  The  town  of 
Samboangan  is  situated  on  the  batiks 
of  a  small  rivulet  that  iows  into  the 
setL  Tlie  number  of  inhabitants  in 
obout  1,000;  among  which  are  in- 
cluded the  officers,  soldiers,  and  their 
familtefi.  In  itsi  environs  are  several 
small  look*out  houses,  erected  on 
posts  twelve  feet  high,  in  all  of  'which 
n  coos  tan  t  guard  is  kept  against  the 
hostilities  of  the  natives,  with  whom 
the  Spaniards  are  in  a  fierpetual  state 
of  hostility.  The  fort  is  very  indif- 
ferent as  a  place  of  defence,  «nd  in  a 
state  of  rapid  decay.  The  houses 
ore  erected  on  posts,  arc  built  of 
bamboos,  and  covered  with  uiata ;  and 
the  Spanish  inhabitants,  in  place  of 
attempting  to  improve  the  luitives  in 
the  arts  and  conveniencies  of  life, 
arc  itisensibly  sinking  down  to  their 
^condition  and  adopting  their  manners. 
The  ooly  edihee  of  note  is  the  church, 
which  in  a  Spaniiih  settlement  is  id- 
ways  good.    It  is  built  of  stone. 

The  military  force  nt  SamlHMugan 
in  17^8  consisted  of  from  150  to 
S<lf}  soldiers,  natives  of  Manilla,  who 
were  as  defective  in  discipline  as  the 
fort  was  in  strength.  This  place  is 
the  Botany  Bay  of  the  Philippines, 
particular  crimes  being  puniJjed  by 
banishment  to  this  place;  the  con* 
duct  of  the  inhabitants,  however,  la 
much  better  than  thiu  circumstance 
would  indicate,  which  is  in  a  great 
meai^nre  owing  to  the  e^rtions  of 
the  priests  that  arc  settled  among 
them.  The  navigators  who  have  ac- 
cidently  colled  here  have  been  sur- 
prised to  find  the  inhahi touts,  both  of 
i^panish  eJitraction  and  natives,  so 
wei  1  acquat  nted  w  i  th  E  u  ropean  mus  ic, 
more  especially  Honders,  and  coun- 
try dances,  which  are  here  performed 
on  violins,  bassoons,  and  Antes,  the 
orchestra  being  composed  of  natives 
of  the  island.  For  this  they  ore  also 
indebted  to  the  priests,  who  have 
likewise  taught  them  to  dance;  a 
species  of  agility  extremely  repug- 
nant to  an  Asiatic  diiposition* 

The  country  adjacent  to  Samboan- 


gait  is  fertile,  and  the  cuttle  have 
multiplied  so  greatly  as  to  be  of  little 
value.  At  this  place  the  Spaniards 
stop  the  Chinese  junk/t  bound  to  the 
eastward,  ^  The  anchorage  before  the 
fort  is  foul  and  rocky,  but  abreast 
the  town  it  is  better.  The  Spaniards 
here  and  their  subjects  are  nuieh  in- 
fested by  piratical  prows,  which  plun- 
der and  cut  vessels  richly  laden , 
while  lying  in  the  harbour,  and  fre* 
quently  make  descents  close  to  the 
fort  and  carry  off  the  inhabitanta, 
whom  they  sell  into  slavery* 

About  A.D,  1755  this  fortress  was 
nearly  captured  by  the  Sooloos  by 
the  following  stratagem :  one  of  their 
sultans^  Ameer  ul  Momenin,  came 
with  a  numerous  retinue  to  Sam- 
boangan,  under  pretence  of  being 
converted,  but  the  plot  was  disco- 
vered, and  the  sultan  with  bin  family 
sent  prisoners  to  Manilla,  where 
the)'  remained  until  the  capture  of 
that  place  by  the  British  in  176^, 
when  they  were  liberated-— C-^fS''*, 

Sakzi. — A  small  town  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Allahabad,  twenty  miles 
S,W.  from  Mom ;  SG^  W  N,, 
Ion.  78*=-  59'  K 

Samet  SiKHAa.-^A  mountain  in 
the  province  of  Bahar,  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Eamghur^  and  13t>  mil^  south 
from  Boglipoor^  on  which  are  situ- 
ated the  temples  dedicated  to  Pars- 
wanatha  (the  twenty-third  deified 
saint  of  the  Jains),  and  one  of  the 
principal  Jala  sanctuaries  in  Hindos- 
tan.  They  consist  of  four  large 
square  brick  buildings  painted  white, 
with  a  dome  in  the  centre,  and  four 
smnll  domca  at  the  four  corners* 
The  centre  is  surmounted  by  a  gilded 
spire,  like  the  Buddhist  temples  of 
Ava,  and  the  djraes  by  trelhces  of 
gilt  copper,  A  brick  wall  surrounds 
the  whole,  and  at  the  end  is  a  serai 
for  the  accommodation  of  pilgrims 
and  worshippers. 

On  on  elevated  throne  inside,  co- 
vered with  brocade,  is  seated  a  small 
black  atone  image  of  Parswanatha, 
sitting  cro£s-l egged,  with  his  hands 
before  him,  and  on  his  lieoil*  fashipn- 
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ed  like  n  turfian^  are  a^ven  expanded 
heud»  of  tbc  hooded  snake,  the  hna- 
riable  crest  and  s)'a>bol  of  Parswa- 
rmth.  The  officiating  priests  have 
cloths  lied  over  tJieir  monihs,  un- 
der the  chin,  and  fastened  »t  the  top 
of  the  bead,  lo  prev^cnt  their  swallow- 
ing any  thln^  diat  has  life. 

The  ascent  to  the  Parswanath 
mountain  commences  by  a  winding 
path  J  snrroundcd  on  all  side*  by 
thick  junglej  and  goes  over  most 
difficult  ground,  broken  by  ravinea 
and  imi^eded  by  large  niis-^ihupen 
rockii«  The  top  h  said  to  tower  up 
to  the  cloud terminating  m  eight 
jagged  [leak^.  The  snmmit,  or  nart 
more  c^pecitilly  named  Bamet  Sikliar, 
coifiprifies  a  small  table-land,  ilanked 
by  twenty  Jain  tern  pies,  stuck  on  the 
craggy  steeps  and  different  other 
ipots.  In  form  these  temples  very 
much  resemble  an  cxtingui slier,  con- 
taining within  the  Padukns  or  sacred 
■teps.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
mountain,  about  half  way  down,  is 
a  very  large  ntul  handsome  ^at-roofed 
temple,  containing  several  figures  of 
Parti  wan  at  h,  cross-legged  and  with 
the  serpent  crown,— {C^^.  H'm,  Fratik* 
iin,  4^€,) 

SAMGAt7M  f  S^uma  grama  J.  —  A 
town  in  the  Carnatic  province,  dh- 
trict  of  Nellore,  ieventcen  miles  N*W* 
from  the  town  of  Nellore  |  lat.  14^ 
23' N.,  Ion,  79M7'E. 

SAMftAiYOT  for  ilircff  hundred 
penk$  J,^A  Bmall  village  in  the  king- 
dom of  Si  am,  situated  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  gulf,  about  lat.  12^  N. 
All  junks  bound  from  Bankok  to 
Chiua  or  Cochin  China^  fill  up  their 
water  here,  and  then  strike  acroas 
the  gulf  due  east  The  »ea-coast 
here  IB  rough  and  steep,^ — {Bumetf^ 

8AMao0K.  —  A  village,  formerly 
considerable,  in  the  province  of  Can- 
deish,  sixteen  inilei  N,  by  E»  from 
the  foot  of  the  Ajuntee  ghaut,  and 
remiifkable  tis  the  spot  where  the 
wreck  of  S Indians  army  encamped 
after  the  battb  of  Assye*— (7^w//«r- 


Samudba.  —  Sec  Siyatja  Samc* 

DKA. 

Sj4MUI.cotta«. — A  town  and  fort 
in  the  Northern  Circars^  district  of 
Rajamundry,  twenty-nine  miles  tra- 
velling distance  E.  by  N.  from  the 
town  of  Rajamundry.  This  h  an 
cHteusive  straggling  town,  atid  meanly 
built^  but  it  contains  two  Hindoo 
temples  of  singular  architecture,  and 
bearing  evident  marks  of  considerable 
untif|ujty.  The  Ibrt  is  a  large  stpmre, 
with  high  mud  wrIIGj  stone  gateways^ 
and  a  wet  ditch.  Within  it  are  neat 
barracks  and  several  bungalows,  and 
without  there  h  a  small  cantonment, 
where  i\  battalion  of  Madras  infan- 
try is  usually  stationed.— (J^^iife Won, 

Sam  WAR, — A  town  in  the  province 
of  MalwB,  sixteen  milea  from  Oojein» 
situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Khaond  river.  In  1820  it  belonged 
to  Sindia,  and  contained  above  BOO 
house8.--(Jtftf/co/m,  ^c.) 

San&alwood. — See  Magoeki  and 

PEHtAFATAJf* 

Sandalwood  Jblajjo^^A  large 
islaud  in  the  Eastern  seas  situated  to 
the  south  of  Flo r is,  nbout  the  tenth 
degree  of  north  latitude.  In  lengtU 
it  may  be  estimated  at  1 00  miles,  by 
thirty  the  average  breadth.  Tlje  na- 
tive name  is  Sumba.  It  ia  described 
as  remarkably  level,  and  destitute  of 
any  high  hill,  or  even  any  considerable 
elevation*  It  was  formerly  subject 
to  the  Dutch,  but  about  A,D.  ]S00 
the  natives  withdrew  their  allegiance 
because  the  Dutch  cut  down  the 
sandal- wood  trees,  believing  the  ex- 
istence of  a  native  to  he  connected 
with  that  of  each  tree.  Since  then 
there  has  been  but  little  external 
intercourse,  and  that  principally 
carried  on  by  the  way  ot  Ende  or 
Floris.  The  natives  are  said  to  re* 
semble  those  of  the  interior  of  Floris, 
but  with  an  additional  portion  of 
enterprise  and  ferocity,  which  fre- 
nuently  stimulate  them  to  attempt 
the  cutting  off"  of  coasting  vesseljs. 
The  Buggesscs  procure  here,  an- 
nually,   considerable  quantities  of 


SANGIR  ISLE. 


dalwottd  hhud  and  tlua  of  Flom 
may  be  consitleretl  tUe  westernmosr, 
on  which  the  native*  hitve  frizzled 
hair  i  those  of  Sumbhawa  and  of  the 
Islurtds  still  more  to  the  west  having 
universally  long  halr.^ Maia^  Mu- 

Sakderweil, — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gujerat,  which  in  1816  be- 
longed to  the  Guicowar;  lat,  21'^  4' 
N.,  ion.  73=^41^  E,i  ihirty-sjx  miltn 
S.E*  from  SuraL  The  S.E.  road 
from  Bursa  to  thb  place  h  a  path- 
W4y  leading  over  hills  and  vallies  co- 
vered with  jangle  J  and  intersected  by 
numerous  streams,  mostly  without 
water  daring  the  dry  season.  The 
teak  tree  abonntls  in  the  jimgle,  but 
ii  of  too  small  a  hizg  fur  any  purpose 
lieyond  house-building.  The  Bheels 
who  inhabit  thii*  hilly  tract  arc  of  a 
more  pacific  disposition  than  tho«^c 
to  the  north  and  south ;  but  the 
jungles  are  much  infested  l)y  tigeri 
and  beasts  of  prcy.  —  iSulh^rlmd. 

Sandino  Isl*Ea  fPiih  Sanding  J — 
Two  small  islands  situated  off  the  S* 
W*  coast  of  Sumatra,  near  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  Nassau  or 
Poggy  islands,  in  which  group  they 
are  Kometimes  included.  They  are 
both  inhabited,  and  their  only  rc- 
tnarkahle  production  is  the  long  nut- 
meg, which  grows  wild;  and  some 
good  timber,  particularly  the  kind 
known  by  the  name  of  Marb^w,  An 
officer  and  a  fuw  men  were  landed 
here  in  1 76!J  with  a  view  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  settlemeut,  and  re- 
mained a  few  months,  during  which 
time  it  rained  without  cessation.  The 
scheme  was  subsequently  abandoned^ 
as  unlikely  to  answer  any  good  pur* 
pose, — (Afartdi^n,  ^c.) 

Sandowy.' — A  town  and  district  in 
tjie  province  of  Arracan,  175  miles 
S.S.E.  from  the  town  of  Arracan; 
lat.  l  aMO'  N,,  Ion.  04^  5'  E.  This 
place  was  captured  without  resistance 
in  May  1825,  and  was  subsequently 
selected  as  a  head  station  for  a  Bri- 
tijiih  cordis  on  account  of  its  rqiuia* 


Iron  for  salubrity.  The  cantonmenta 
stand  on  a  spot  of  ground  on  the 
right  hank  of  n  river  which  had  been 
well  cleared  and  drained,  and  the  na- 
tive town  in  iHiij  had  much  increaNed 
both  in  extent   and  population. — 

Sandit*— A  small  village  in  the 
province  of  Oude,  with  a  large  jeel 
swarming  with  wild  fowl  in  its  vici- 
nity;  lat,  27°  WN,,  Ion.  7^^  5iy  K; 
twenty-five  miles  E.S.E.  from  Fur- 
ruckabad.  From  Lucknow  to  this 
place  the  country  (in  1824)  appeared 
populous  and  well  culuvated.  In  the 
dry  ii^ason,  after  the  earth  and  sun 
have  absorbed  most  of  its  mtjisture, 
part  of  the  jeel  is  cultivated,  while 
the  rest  remains  covered  with  grass 
and  aquatic  jdants* — (Bukrp  Hther^ 

Bangir  Isle,— An  island  in  the 
Eastern  sea^,  situated  between  the 
third  and  fourth  degrees  of  north 
latitude  and  the  125th  and  ISfith 
degrees  of  east  longitude.  In  length 
it  may  be  estimated  at  thirty  miles 
by  ten  the  average  breadth  ;  and  it 
is  surrounded  by  forty-sijt  snudler 
islands  of  various  diraeasions.  View- 
ed from  the  sea,  the  surfncc  appears 
high  and  well  wooded ;  and  the 
coast  has  better  harbours  and  is  less 
dangerous  from  hidden  rocks  and 
shoals  than  most  of  the  Eastern  Ar- 
chipelago, The  countr)'  is  well  in- 
habited, and  affords  refreshments  of 
various  kinds,  such  as  bullocks,  hogs, 
goats,  and  poultry ;  and  coco-nuts 
are  in  such  plenty  that  an  od  is  ex- 
pressed froju  them  and  exported. 
Spices  are  also  procured,  in  which  a 
trade  is  carried  on  to  Magindanao* 

About  the  middle  of  the  west 
coast  is  the  town,  bayj  and  harbour 
of  Taroona,  ojiposite  to  which  on  the 
eaat  coast  is  also  a  town  and  harbour 
called  Taboo kang,  the  harbour  of 
which  is  sheltered  by  two  islands. 
There  are  many  other  harbours  to- 
wards the  south  end  of  the  island, 
along  the  middle  of  which  runs  a 
ridge  of  high  mountains,  terminated 
to  the  northward  by  a  lofty  volcano, 
from  which  there  was  a  great  enip. 


SANWEEK. 


lion  in  1711*  Tbb  laland  was  for- 
merly under  the  influence  of  the 
Dutch,  who  maintainei]  a  am  all  gar- 
rison on  it,  and  made  many  converts 
to  Christianity,  priDcipally  by  the  c%* 
•rtions  of  the  miasioiiariefl,  who 

Kreached  in  the  Malay  torgue,  and 
ad  subordinate  black  preachers. 
The  islands  of  Salibaho,  Kabruang, 
and  Nanuaan,  were  fornjerly  subject 
to  Sangir,  and  afterward«j  came  with 
it  under  the  mriuence  of  the  Putch. 

Sanglee.— A  town  m  the  profiace 
cif  Beja[>oor,  division  of  Mortizabad, 
cieht  miles  N.W,  from  Mcrritch, 
This  18  a  town  of  considefable  extent 
and  strength  belong ng  to  the  Put* 
wurdun  famiiy^  where  in  J 820  Chin* 
tamun  How,  a  discontented  jaghiredar, 
resided  in  grim  repose,  his  propensity 
to  plundering  being  rci^iraincd  by  the 
British  govern  meat, 

Sanjore  fSetnmraJ.^A  town  in 
the  province  of  Ajmeer,  named  also 
Sachore,  situated  at  the  south^w  est^ 
era  extremity,  about  140  mUes  N,E- 
from  the  gulf  of  Cntch ;  kl,  t?4=*  W 
N.,  Ion.  7P  ZWB.  The  road  be- 
tween this  town  and  Theraud,  on  the 
north- western  frontier  of  the  Guje- 
rat  province,  is  infested  by  predatory 
Baloochy  banditti  of  the  Kosa  tribe, 
who  render  the  road  impassable 
iN'itbout  a  strong  escort.  In  1S09 
the  town  of  Sanjore  t)elonged  to  the 
raja  of  Joudpoor^  but  the  neighbotir- 
ing  country  was  under  no  general 
control,  every  village  having  then  a 
separate  chief,  who  plundered  wher- 
ever he  hoped  to  do  so  with  impu- 
nity«  In  iSi^l  this  place  was  under 
Jhallore,  one  of  the  principal  stations 
*>f  the  Joudpoor  government. — {El- 

San  KABILA. — A  considerable  iit^n 
in  the  province  of  Bejapoor,  division 
of  Ej-ebaugh,  situated  on  ihe  left 
bank  of  the  Uurruncassy,  about  forty- 
aix  miles  travelling  distance  S.W* 
of  Merritch.  There  is  a  remarkabie 
temple  here,  dedicated  to  Mahadeva, 
to  which  the  town  and  lands  adja- 
cent are  subject,  atthoui;h  withm  the 


Cola|ioor  territory  J  being  admin  it* 
tcretl  by  the  officiating  Brahmins,  whc? 
inhabit'  a  sort  of  fort  or  enetosnre, 
distinct  from  the  body  of  the  piaee- 
The  fortress  of  Wullubghur  stands 
on  the  hill  above. — (Fwi/^irtoti,  ^c.) 

San  KIN. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Allahabad  belonging  to  the  petty 
state  of  Sumpter,  seven  miles  N*tJ.E* 
from  the  town  of  Snmpter]  lat^S* 
M^N.,  Ion,  7S'^53'E. 

Sano&Ep — See  SttANOoa. 

SANSAnABA  Fau^— Afnll,  or  rather 
rapid,  in  the  Nerbudda  river,  five 
milea  below  Mheshwar  in  Malwa,  tm- 
passable  for  large  boats  and  diflicult 
for  canoes,  which  during  the  hot 
weather  make  use  of  a  back-water» 
deepened  for  the  purpose. — (Mat- 

BANSADNAaA.^A  remarkable  drop- 
ping cavern  in  Northern  Hindostan, 
situated  in  a  deep  and  romantic  glen 
Ofi  a  branch  of  the  Songh  rivulet^ 
among  the  mountains  that  form  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Deyrah 
Doon,  seven  miles 'N.  by  E.  from  the 
town  of  Deyrah,  The  water  from 
the  rock  above  ooxes  through  the 
roof  in  an  incessant  shower,  and  has 
formed  by  its  action  innumerable  cal- 
careous stalactites  of  great  size  and 
beauty,  which  have  taken  the  shape 
of  the  roots,  moss,  and  other  decay- 
ed vegetable  substances  uver  which 
the  water  had  passed, — {Fuliari&nt 

SAKTt  Bacrvlly. — A  considerable 
waJied  Tillage  in  the  Mysore  province, 
situated  on  a  rising  ground,  thirty* 
four  mUcs  N.  by  W,  from  Seringa- 
patam.  It  contains  several  Hindoo 
templed, 

Santipoob, — A  tow-n  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bengal,  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Hooghly  river,  where  thv 
government  have  a  commercial  fac- 
tory and  resident,  forty-thre©  miles 
north  from  Calcutta;  lat.  23^  13'  N,, 
Ion,  88^33'  E. 

BA^'WEEa.— A  large  and  regulariy- 
built  village  in  the  province  of  Mai- 
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w&f  dtvinon  of  Oojeui,  sixteen  ruiles 
south  from  the  chy  of  Oojeia, 

SANYASSmotTA  f Sijajf^sicataJ* — 
A  stibdivbion  of  the  Rungpoor  dis- 
trict,  in  the  province  of  Bertgal,  mtu- 
ated  nt  the  north- western  extremity, 
and  having  in  it^  centre  a  pergunnah 
belonging  to  the  Deb  rnjn  of  Baotan. 
The  town  of  Sanyasicata  derives  its 
name  from  a  Hindoo  templej  ao  call- 
ed, the  origin  of  v^Jiich  has  the  fol- 
lowing tradition.  When  the  first  ra- 
ja of  the  Kaycots  was  building  a  for- 
tre$!i,  the  workmen  in  digging  down 
cauie  upon  a  religious  person  under- 
ground (a  Sanyasi),  who  was  in  this 
manner  passing  his  time  in  devout 
retirement  and  meditation.  He  was 
wounded  by  the  pioncera  before  I  hey 
discovered  bim  ;  but  fie  made  no  cora- 
[slaint,  on  13-  requesting  that  they  won  Id 
cover  him  up  again.  This  was  ac- 
cortKngly  done,  and  a  convent  (ukra) 
for  persions  of  hh  order  biiilt  over 
h  im  * — (     Buchan  an^  ^  c. ) 

Saolke,^ — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Gnjeralt  forty  miles  N*E,  from 
Cambay ;  lat.  ^AW  N.,  Ion.  73^3^2'  £• 

SArAnouA  FsLE.— Oneof  the^inall 
Amboyna  isles,  about  twenty  miles 
in  circumference  ;  lat^  3*^  4(f  ion, 
38**  40'  E.  This  bland,  with  that 
of  Nousjia  Laut,  formerly  yielded  the 
Dutch  East-Fndia  Company  one-half 
of  the  whole  cloves  exported  by  the 
Amboyna  government. 

5  a  PAT  A  Isle  {Fida  SapaiaJ. — A 
small  elevated  barren  island  in  the 
Eastern  jicas,  tbuK  named  by  the  Por- 
tuguese on  account  of  its  resem- 
blance to  a  shoe,  which  in  their  lan- 
guage it  means,  joined  with  the  word 
pulo,  ihe  MaJay  for  an  island.  In 
appearance  from  the  sea  it  is  nearly 
perpendicular,  and  white  like  the 
cliffb  of  Dover,  with  innumerable  sea 
fowl  continually  hovering  and  scream- 
ing over  it.  Lai,  10°  4'  N.,  Ion.  lOO*" 

6  A  FT  A  El.  The  midd  lo  porti  on 
of  the  Muckwaapoor  f^nnoipality,  in 
Northern  Ilindostan,  w>s  partitioned 
by  the  Nepauleii*!  into  two  disitricts, 
and  placed  under  two  ditittci  tunc  Lion- 


nries.  The  first  of  these  compre^ 
hends  the  t  met  of  country  called  Sap- 
tari,  which  is  mostly  situated  in  the 
low  country,  hounded  on  the  E.  bj 
the  Cosi  river,  and  limitc*!  on  the  W, 
by  the  Rati,  Very  little  of  the  hilty 
country  belongs  to  it,  as  the  divisions 
of  Khatang  and  Mack  wan  poor  come 
low  down  and  meet  at  Kamal.  Tts 
geographical  features  entirely  resem- 
ble those  of  the  terriani  or  low 
country,  and  its  vegetable  produc- 
tions are  in  every  respect  the  samev 
The  most  remarkable  places  within 
the  limits  of  Saptari  are  Naragarf^  a 
smHll  fort  on  the  plain,  where  the 
sou  bah  resides;  Bhimagari,  another 
and  similar  place,  where  he  occasion- 
ally resides;  and  Janakpoor^  a  place 
ceiebratcd  in  Hindoo  fable.  No  ves- 
tiges remain  of  former  magnificence^ 
if  they  ever  existed. 

In  1809  the  total  revenue  collected 
by  the  Boubah,  or  euperintendant, 
amounted  to  1 ,27,550  rupees,  of  w  hitli 
60,957  rupees  arose  from  land-rent, 
and  fines  on  marriages,  concubines, 
and  adulterers.  At  Jideswar ,  in  Ma- 
h atari,  south  from  Janakpoor,  the 
raja  formerly  had  a  manufactory  of 
Ea3t[)«tre  and  gunpowder,  and  at  Sisu- 
ya,  00  the  Cosi,  there  is  one  iron 
mine. 

The  Tharoo  easte,  resembling  in 
its  manners  the  Gnngaji  of  Monmg, 
cotn poses  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
population  that  arc  dwellers  on  the 
plain.  Next  to  these  arc  about  equal 
parts  of  impure  Bohars  and  of  the 
inililary  and  agricultural  tribe  of 
Brtihmins  called  Aniwar,  both  of 
which  have  at  diflerent  times  been 
sovereigns  of  the  country.  Imme- 
diately undef  the  hills  are  many  Ba- 
tara^  who  speak  the  Hindi  language. 
The  lower  tills  are  occupied  by  Snn- 
guyas,  a  ramification  of  the  Li m boo 
tribe,  and  also  by  Magars,  Rajpoots, 
and  Khass,  the  first  of  recent  intro- 
duction,~<K  Buchanan,  ^c.) 

Sarapillv  fSarapalUj. — A  town 
in  the  Carnatic  (province,  district  of 
N  el  lore,  seven  miles  south  from  the 
town  of  Nellore;  lut.  14*^  13'  N., 


SAROWV. 


Saraswati  Rjver.— a  river  of 
Upf>er  Hindustiin,  which  hua  Ha 
«ource  in  the  h\lh  towards  the  narih- 
ctiRt  of  Sirhind,  from  whence  it  flaws 
jn  u  south-westerly  direction  into  the 
brge  province  of  Hiijpoatanaj  where 
it  is  abi^orhed  during  it»  progress 
through  that  arid  country,  Vinasanfi 
is  tlie  |il«ce  where  tl»e  Saraswati  ter- 
minateii,  lob^^tng  kseJf  in  the  t^iindy  de- 
sert. It  was  probably  m  undent 
limes  of  much  greater  magnitude,  as 
B  river  of  tins  name  marks  a  geogra- 
phical division  in  the  Hindoo  tnythoJo- 
piL-al  pqeuis;  hut  there  h  nho  another 
Sitraswttti,  which  must  have  flowed  in 
nn  opposite  direction,  as,  according 
li>  Ilimioo  noliotiN,  it  &liU  joins  the 
Ounges  and  Jumna  underground, 
Ailahnhad* 

Sarawv^udy, — ^A  lownand  district 
in  Pfcgn,  the  first  fievcniy-:*even  miles 
N.W,  from  Rangoon  j  laU  17*=  40' N., 
Ion,  05^  4:t'  R  The  surrounding 
country  abonnds  with  teak  und  other 
timber  furests. 

Sabawah* — A  town  in  the  king- 
dom of  Avo,  province  of  Pegu,  situ- 
ated on  the  Irawady,  eighty  niilcs 
N.W,  from  Rangoon  ;  lat,  17''  30'  N., 
Jon.  95^  52"  E,  This  is  a  large  and 
iiopnious  pi  ace  J  the  head -quarters  of 
his  Burmese  nJajesty*s  war-boats  in 
Pegu.  One  fiah-tank  here  is  farmed 
by  government  for  a  sum  equal  to 
about  jtJ,000  per  annum,— -{i5norf- 

SArtAWAK*— Aport  in  the  island  of 
Borneo,  from  wnence  antimony  is 
exported. 

Saihaut  (MrUmi,  an  afflueni  mart  J, 
^A  small  town  in  the  province  of 
Bengid,  district  of  Birboom,  eighty- 
five  niiles  west  from  the  city  of  Moor- 
fhedsbodj  lat,       I4f  N*.  Ion*  86* 

SAEEtLA. — A  fortified  town  and 
pergunnah  in  the  province  of  Allaha- 
liad,  tw  ent)*five  miles  S*  hy  W,  from 
Calpee ;  lat,  Hh"  48'  N.,  Ion,  79°  38' 

SABiNanL'B. — A  pergunnah  in  t lie 


province  of  Gundwanaj  dependent  on 
Sinn  bhu  I  poor,  froni  wlueh  H  is  seventy 
mil  es  w  est*  '1'  li  c  h  ig  h  road  from  R  u  t- 
tunjjoor  passes  thraugh  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  suffered  nvncli  from 
niiUtary  exactiuns  while  tributary  to 
Nagpoor,  It  became  subject  to  the 
British  government  in  1818,  when 
the  asses j>ni en t  in  nmney  was  reduced 
from  4,500  to  3,,*)00  SumbUulpoor 
ru  j  jces . — ( RonghM-d^e,  j^e. } 

Sarjew  fSarc^nJ  River.  —  Sec 
GenoaA  RivEa, 

Sahjiiatta  IsLE.^A  snm!l  island 
in  the  Eastern  seas,  about  thirty 
miles  in  circnrnferenee^  situated  in 
lat,  r  lO'S,,  Ion.  129"^  15' K 

SAflDWT  (S^rMj. — A  division  of 
the  Ajmeer  province,  of  which  it  oc- 
cupies the  western  portion,  between 
the  Iwenty-rourth  and  iwunty-Bixth 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  By  Ab(jl 
Fazel,  in  it  is  described'aa  fol- 

lows :  "  Circar  Sarowy,  containing 
six  mahals,  revenue  42,077,437  daius* 
This  circar  furnishes  1^,000  cavalry 
and  ;^H,000  infantry."  To  the  north 
the  limits  of  thi$  district  disappear  in 
the  great  desert ;  on  the  south  is  the 
province  of  Giyerat ;  and  on  the  west 
the  channel  of  the  Banass  river  and 
the  dominions  of  the  Ameers  of  Sinde, 
Until  recently,  when  its  internal  com- 
motions attracted  the  attention  of  the 
British  government  p  this  portion  of 
Hindostan  remained  quite  unknown, 
and  was  su[i posed  to  be  an  almost 
uninhabitable  desert ;  but  a  more  in- 
timate iicqu*dntance  with  its  circum- 
stances has  tended  considerably  to 
modify  that  opinion,  its  evil  condi- 
tion being  evidently  much  more  the 
work  of  man  than  of  nature.  The 
soil  is  described  as  fertile^  and,  what 
is  of  the  last  importance  in  India, 
every  where  abounding  with  water ; 
the  cattle  are  also  of  a  most  superior 
quality.  Indeed,  the  capabilities  of 
Sarowy  arc  very  great,  and  its  posi- 
tion important,  as  it  comnmnds  seve- 
ral strong  passes,  and  is  central  with 
respect  to  the  frontier  posts  of  the 
Bengal  and  Bombay  presidencies,  be- 
tween which  it  forms  a  connecting 
link,    A  couj^iderable  portion  of  its 
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former  rcvemic  cotisistetl  of  tlulles 
Icvieil  on  the  transit  of  gnofh  from 
the  ports  of  Cutcli  and  tlie  northern 
cities  of  Gujerat  to  tlie  cities  of  Aj- 
tneer  and  Pa  nice.  The  latter  town 
i»  again  becomini;  the  ciiiponuni  of 
ihici  branch  of  the  trade  of  llujpoo* 
inna. 

The  ancient  history  of  thh  Htate  h 
Iktlc  known  ;  but  it  has  been  nscer- 
tamed  that  it  never  was  politically 
dej>endent  on  Joiidpoor  or  Pal  ban- 
poor,  although  both  these  slates  have 
in  modern  times  laid  claim  to  it,  and 
deeply  iiijuretl  it  by  their  intrigues 
and  depredations.  In  I8S"2,  when 
the  rnja  appealed  to  Calcutia,  it  w  as 
found  by  Sir  David  Ochterlony  in  a 
state  of  complete  desolation,  infested 
from  within  by  the  savage  Bheels  and 
Mcenas  (who  form  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  population),  and  from 
without  by  the  two  states  abovc-in en- 
tioncd,  who  plundered  its  territories 
unikr  various  pretences.  By  these 
oppressions,  joined  to  internal  anar- 
chy, the  condition  of  this  priucipaliiy 
bemme  so  dist riveted,  that  it  was  fast 
approaching  a  state  of  political  disso- 
lution, when  it  excited  the  comrol- 
ieralion  of  the  British  government, 
as  well  from  motives  of  humanity  as 
with  a  view  of  maintaimng  trancjnil- 
11  ty,  which  eannot  long  continne  dis- 
turbed in  one  quarter  of  India  with- 
out gradually  eK  tending  to  the 
other*^. 

It  being  found  cpiitc  impracticable 
to  restore  order^  or  recover  the  coun- 
try from  actual  ruin,  without  the  de- 
ciih'd  intervention  of  the  Bntish  go- 
vernment,  in  18^3  a  detachmeat  of 
troops,  under  intelligent  officers,  was 
marched  into  the  country,  and  the 
states  of  Joudpoor  and  Palhanpoor 
directed  to  abstain  from  hostilities, 
and  refer  their  claims  to  the  arhitra^ 
tion  of  the  predominating  power* 
The  protection  aiTorded  by  the  Bri- 
tish government  to  the  petty  states 
of  Hindostan  is  general,  not  partial ; 
and  as  no  one  has  a  right  to  injure 
its  neighbour,  neitiier  ciin  any  one 
claim  merit  for  refraining  from  com- 
mitting injurief!,  which  is  a  duty  it 
owes  to  the  paramount  states.  In 


too  many  cases  the  Briti&h  treaties 
have  given  chiefs  and  princes  n 
power  of  oppression  and  tyranny 
which  they  would  not  have  dared  to 
excrci^tc  under  the  old  political  con- 
stitution of  India,  lest  Jt  should  be 
followed  by  conspiracy  and  dethrone- 
ment. At  present,  however,  it  h  to 
bt*  clearly  understood  that  the  pro- 
tecting state  of  the  federal  alliance 
will  not  tolerate  tyranny  in  the  ruler 
any  more  than  rebellion  in  the  sub- 
ject, its  object  being  to  preserve  these 
petty  communities  from  the  baneful 
effects  of  their  own  folly,  perverse- 
ness,  and  ignorance,  as  well  as  against 
the  aggressions  of  exiermd  foes.  In- 
deed, Sarowy  is  so  situated  with  re- 
gard to  Palhanpoor  and  other  coun- 
tries subordinate  to  Bombay,  that 
they  cannot  long  remain  quiet  if  Sa^ 
rowy  be  disturbed, — {Sir  JJavid  Oc/i- 
ifrhni/y  CapL  Wau^h^  Vapt.  Spier 

SAftowv,^The  capita]  of  the  pre- 
ceding principality,  situated  about 
sixty-two  miles  from  Odcypoor;  lat< 
N.,  Ion,  l^""  W  E,  The  Sa^ 
rowy  raja's  fotnily  is  a  branch  of  that 
of  Pertaul)gbur  Deolah,  and  thence 
called  D  col  ah  Rajpoots,  They  are 
Sesod^'as  of  the  Ran  a  of  Odeyjioor's 
own  line,  yet  were  considered  inde- 
pendent both  of  that  state  and  of 
Odeypoor,  having  never  paid  tribute 
except  when  it  was  extorted  by  the 
edge  of  the  sword.  About  ten  years 
ago  the  real  heir  of  Sarowy  was  de^ 
posed  for  his  crimes,  when  Row  Sheo 
Singh,  the  present  ruler,  w  as  appoint- 
ed manager.  When  taken  under  the 
British  protection  in  on  account 
of  the  exhausted  slate  of  the  Row*a 
treasury  and  the  impoverished  con- 
dition of  his  country,  he  was  excused 
tribute  for  four  years.  The  privilege 
of  sanctuary  named  "  sirna'*  is  par- 
ticularly prevalent  among  the  petty 
chiefs  and  their  feudatories  in  this 
cfuartert  by  whom  it  is  still  main- 
tained in  its  full  vigour,  although 
one  of  the  greatest  defects  of  the 
ancient  Rajpoot  constitution,  now 
going  rapidly  to  decay-  Tbiii  was 
once  the  most  frequented  road  for 
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tomuiei'ce  between  Gujertit  md  U^j- 
perHmdoEtin],\^hich  wUL probably  re* 
turn,  aji  on  the  British  protection  be- 
ing notified  in  18^,  man^'  predatory 
BhccW  and  Meenaa  quilted  their 
haunts  aniang  the  h'Ub  md  settled 
on  the  ptu-ins  in  tbeir  former  villiiges* 
Should  war  ever  eiisue  between  the 
British  government  aiid  the  Ameers 
<if  Sinde,  this  town  mil  he  the  central 
point  of  union  for  any  operations  that 
may  he  undertaken  ag.iin.^t  that  state 
by  the  arniicfi  of  Mudnif^  and  Beiign]. 

Sabrowly* — A  town  in  ih^  pro- 
vince of  Oude,  district  of  Gorucpoor, 
fifty-one  mi  lea  NAV,  from  the  town 
of  Gorncpoor ;  kt.  ST  IB'  N.,  loo* 

Sautul, — A  siiTrdl  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ajmecr,  divi^on  of  Harrow- 
tee,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Newry  river.  In  IB^O  it  contained 
fibdut  1^500  inkibitants. — [Mtilcfflfn, 

SARtfjf  fShmm^  an  mvlumj. — A 
district  in  the  province  of  Bahar^  si- 
tuated nbout  the  twenty-sixth  degree 
of  north  Ifilitndc.  It  also  compre- 
hends the  division  of  Be  It  i  ah,  or 
Chumparun,  To  the  north  it  \a 
bounded  by  Gorncpoor  and  Muck- 
wan  poor;  on  the  south  by  the  Gan* 
get ;  to  the  east  it  has  Tirhoot ;  and 
on  the  west  the  Dew  a,  or  Gopgra^ 
In  iT^'^f  according  to  Major  Ren- 
uall's  mensuration,  Sarnu  and  Bet* 
tiah  contained  3^1  U6  stjuiire  niilc^,  of 
Tfthich  area  the  particular  space  dis- 
linguished  by  the  name  of  Sarun  oc- 
cupied 2f5^0  sfjuare  niiles.  So  late 
ttii  1810  a  small  segment  of  tJiis  di^ 
trict  continued  on  the  opposite  sid« 
of  the  Greiit  Gangeii,  imni€dintely 
above  the  Dinapoor  euntonm^ntfi^  a 
geographical  irregularity  which  haa 
probably  since  been  rectified. 

The  Sarun  division,  ibr^its  dimen* 
aion^f  is  one  of  the  moat  prosperous 
in  the  British  dominions,  and  has 
I  for  a  long  period  been  in  the  highest 
aiate  of  cultivation ,  The  land  i^^ 
plenufiiUy  supplied  mih  moisture  by 


two  large  rivers,  the  Ganges  and  the 
Gun  duck,  besides  numerous  smaller 
streams,  and  the  soil,  under  proper 
tillage,  yields  abundantly  all  the  rich* 
CJ!t  productions  of  the  East  ;  it  con- 
sequently contains  scarcely  any  wa^te 
or  jungle^  so  that  the  fanners  are 
under  the  necessity  of  sending  their 
cattle  into  other  quarters  to  graze.^ 
Circar  Chumparun,  or  Bettlah,  haa 
not  been  so  fortunate,  as  it  suffere<l 
severely  during  the  great  famine  of 
1770,  when  almost  half  of  its  inhaht- 
timts  are  supposed  to  have  peris^hed. 
Besides  this,  the  zemindars  having 
for  many  years  licen  deprived  of  their 
lauds:^  which  were  leased  to  ignorant 
and  rapacious  revenue  contractors, 
experienced  such  oppression^  timt 
the  majority  of  the  population  that 
survived  the  famine  were  obliged  to 
abscond,  leaving  the  country  ahnobt 
a  desert.  Since  that  melancholy 
epocha  the  zemindars  have  been  re- 
established by  the  decennial  settle- 
ment;  many  of  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants have  returned,  and  cultivation 
liajB  been  on  the  increase. 

The  Bettiali  division  is  situated  at 
the  northern  extremity,  and  in  17*^4^ 
including  Chumpafun,  had  an  are^ 
of  ^^4t>  square  miles,  which,  it  ia 
remarkuhle,  was  never  properly-  sub- 
jugated until  after  the  acquisition  of 
the  dewanny  by  the  East-India  Com- 
pany in  1765.  The  chief  towns  are 
Bet  tiah,  Baggah,  and  Maissy  ;  and 
the  principal  river  the  Gunduck^  on 
the  banks  of  wbich^  and  indeed  all 
over  the  pergunnah,  large  timber 
trees  for  ship-building  are  procured^ 
and  a  little  to  the  north  iirs  for  mas  en 
and  spars.  The  agricultural  produce 
of  the  Sarun  division  is  of  a  more 
valuable  description,  consisting  of 
opium,  tobacco,  wheat,  barley,  flax, 
peas,  litiiieed,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  cotton.  The  breed  of  cattle  is 
also  excellent,  and  the  bullocks  equal 
to  the  government  standard  for  the 
ordnance  department,  for  which  pur- 
pose, and  for  the  table,  they  are  onl^ 
rivalled  by  those  of  Gujerac.  It  it 
remarkable  tliat  the  natives  in  th& 
adjoining  districts  iliould  never  have 
altcniptcd  to  improve  their  own  breed 
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of  cattle  to  the  some  degree  of  eicel- 
kiicf.,  Ill  1801  only  two  zemindsi- 
daries  oi  any  magnitude  were  held 
by  person i  profe^ing  the  M&home- 
Jafi  faith,  that  rt^ligian  Af:k|>e£iLnrig  nC' 
fcr  to  have  attuineti  a  predommwtico 
111  thm  quarter  of  the  Btihar  provinee* 
In  1814  the  jumma,  or  Ijuid  asms^ 
ment  to  the  revenue,  amounted  to 
11  rupees. 

Thmare  few  artidca  of  trade  m«- 
Mt&cturad  in  Sartin,  and  European 
mnhant^  n^er  found  its  cloths  to 
auk  the  home  market.  The  princi- 
pal tner  can  tile  coniinodity  is  salt- 
petrcj  a  great  part  of  that  u«ed 
throughout  Bengal  and  exported  to 
£urope  being  the  production  of  Sa- 
run.  Government  has  two  ractorics, 
one  for  the  provision  of  cloth  of  a 
particular  quality,  and  the  other  for 
collecting  saltpetre  on  government 
account.  Good  roads  are  much 
wan  ted  J  as  the  commercial  transac- 
tions of  the  merchants  who  trade 
from  the  south  and  east  to  Benares, 
Oude^  and  Nepaulj  would  be  greatly 
facilitated  if  highways  were  made  and 
kept  in  order  from  Hajypoor  to  the 
Goggra  river,  from  C  hup  rah  to  the 
frontiers  of  Nqjaul^  and  from  Mftissy 
to  Durrou  ly. 

Almost  every  village  had  formerly 
a  mud  fort  belonging  to  it,  to  which 
the  inhabitants  resorted  when  attack* 
ed  by  their  neighbour?!.  The  rcniaina 
of  these  are  still  viaible,  but  in  a  rui- 
voitf  condition.  There  h  not  a 
bridge  in  tlie  whole  district  j  neither 
is  tnere  anr  inatieution  where  the 
Hindoo  or  Mahomednn  law  iii  taught^ 
Iti  every  large  village  there  are 
ichools,  where  Hindoo  children  are 
instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and 
accounts,  for  which  the  parents  pay 
a  weekly  stipend  to  the  teacher.  Itt 
ItfOl,  when  the  Marquis  Wcllesley 
baued  his  statistical  queries,  the 
judge  and  collector  each  retumei! 
tb«tr  cstimfftci  of  the  population, 
%*hich  agreed  In  the  aggregate  of 
1,^^000  inhabitants.  But  a  prodi- 
$wm  dberepancy  appeared  In  their 
rapective  estimates  of  the  proportion 
that  the  Mahomcdtna  bore  to  the 
Uindooi,  the  judge  reckoQtiig  them 


one  in  500,  th*  eolJector  at  one  in 
four.  Com  glaring  them  with  the  ad- 
jacent diHtnct»,  they  are  probably 
ab<>ut  one  in  eight,— (Colebrookr,  J, 
Gmnit  Boddantj  ElphinMtme^  *3f  e,) 

S4.AtrNGrooB. — subdivision  of 
the  MalwA  province,  situated  be^ 
tween  the  twenty-third  and  twenty- 
fourth  degrees  of  north  latitude.  The 
town  of  ^arungpocr  is  in  lal.  36^ 
N.,  Ion.  73''  35'  E.^  on  the  eaut  lide 
of  the  Call  Sinde  river,  and  i«  1S!^0 
contained  about  ^^QOU  bouses.  It 
an  ancient  city,  and  is*  f>aid  to  hove 
been  greatly  im|Mroved  by  Bax  Batto^ 
dur,  the  last  Mahomedan  prince  of 
Malwa  who  assumed  the  title  of  king, 

Sasnie  ftemmi^  ride  J. — town  in 
the  province  of  Agra,  thirty-eight 
miles  N,N*E.  from  the  city  of  Agra; 
lat.  Sr  45'  N.,  Ion.  4'  E,  In 
I8C3  the  zemindar,  behig  refractory, 
was  cxpelJed  after  a  desperate  resist- 
ance. The  fort  waa  then  remarkable 
for  the  great  height  and  thickness  of 
its  mud  ramparts,  protected  by  a 
double  ditch  of  no  great  depth,  and 
without  a  glacis*  After  its  reduction 
by  Lord  Lake  the  works  were  par- 
tially destroyed,  and  they  are  now 
only  to  be  traced  in  tbeh-  ruins.  The 
modern  town  stands  without  the 
walls,  and  in  1 1^0  was  extensive  and 
populous, — {Fullarion^  ^c,} 

SASSEftAM  fBahmram).~k  town 
in  the  Shahtibnd  district,  thirty-four 
miles  south  from  Buxar ;  lat,  24°  68' 
N.,  Ion,  83^  58'  E.  Shere  Shahj  the 
Afghan,  who  expelled  the  emperor 
Humayoon(the  lather  of  Acber)  from 
Hindosian,  was  buried  here  in  a 
magnificent  mausoleum »  built  in  the 
centre  of  a  great  reservoir  of  w  ater. 
The  monument  rises  from  the  middle 
of  the  tank,  which  is  about  a  mile 
in  circumference,  and  bounded  on 
each  side  by  masonry,  the  descent 
to  the  water  being  by  a  flight  of  steps 
now  in  ruins.  The  dome  and  the 
rest  of  the  building  is  of  a  fine  grey 
stone,  at  prcisent  much  discoloured 
by  age  and  neglect. 

f  hi5  is  a  large  place,  p4irtly  built 
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of  fltone,  and  contains  other  Maho- 
ntedan  remains  besides  the  mauso- 
Iciim^  Among  the  hills  to  the  south- 
c»Jit,  iifraut  four  miles  from  Sasse- 
ram,  h  the  water-fall  of  Deocoond 
(DevBcunda],  much  resorted  lo  as  a 
sacred  bathing-place  by  the  Hindoos 
at  one  season  of  the  yearp  md  at  all 
fteason^  the  haunt  of  fakeers  who 
have  their  cells  in  the  neighbouring 
rocks.  For  ei^ht  months  of  the  year, 
however^  it  i!»  tiestitute  of  water. 
Among  these  hills  are  still  to  be  seen 
the  ruins  of  bridges^  nnd  other  indi- 
eation«  of  a  former  local  importance* 
— (Hodgetf  Faihrion,  ^c.) 

Satahukc— The  cnpital  of  a  small 
rajashrp  in  HinJostan,  at  present 
subjcci  to  the  Nepaulcse;  lat»  ^^H^  T 
N.,  Ion.  83°  42^  E.,  seventj-riine 
miles  W»N.\V\  from  Catmandoo, 
Thb  place  stands  on  a  bil},  and  for- 
merly contained  250  thatched  huts, 
besides  the  brick  castle  of  the  chief; 
^hosc  \sbolc  territories  (according 
to  native  report)  contained  1,500 
honscvs,  and  jiclilcd  a  revenue  of 
^,000  rupees. 

Sat  An  A. — A  strong  hill  fortress 
in  the  province  of  Bejapoor^  fifty- six 
miles  south  from  Poona,  and  146 
miles  trnvclling  distance  from  Bom- 
-bay;  lat.  17^  4^  N.,  Ion.  74^  12'  E. 
The  name  signifies  seven  teen,  being 
ibe  number  of  walls,  towers,  and 
gates  it  possessed  or  was  supposed  to 
possess.  Jt  i<j  si  turned  midway  be- 
tween the  Krishna  and  Tourna  Ghaut, 
and  Btands  on  the  western  point  of  a 
hilt  rising  from  a  base  about  seven 
finles  in  length  from  east  to  west. 
The  hill  on  which  the  fort  is  placed 
is  about  800  feet  bi^^h,  scarped  per- 
pcndiculurly  near  the  summit,  so  as 
to  present  a  solid  wall  of  rock  on  all 
sides.  At  no  great  distance  from 
Satara  are  many  hill  forts  of  great 
natural  strength,  the  whole  rcrritory 
being  in  a  manner  studded  with 
strong  positions.  Among  these  may 
be  enumerated  Chunduri,  Wundun^ 
Na  ngh  er ry ,  Wy ratg  h  u  r ,  Pa  ndo  ogh  ur , 
Knmmulgbtir,  Kun^iulghur,  and  Kc- 
linga. 

The  town  or  fiettah  of  Satara  Uea 


at  the  bottom  of  the  mouniatn,  and 
in  18^0  consisted  of  one  long  street 
of  tiled  huts,  built  partly  of  stone 
and  partly  of  mud  or  unburned  bricks, 
without  even  a  Hindoo  temple,  or 
any  public  edifice  of  note.  At  that 
date  a  space  bad  been  cleared  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  preparations 
were  going  on  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  pabcc  for  the  raja,  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  faniiiy  having  lone 
fjiUen  to  ruin,  and  ine  two  small 
bouses  in  the  fort  being  quite  unfit 
for  his  accommodation,  f  n  the  mean 
time  the  raja  occupied  a  dwelling  of 
three  stories  high  not  far  distant^ 
The  cantonments  of  the  troops  and 
habiiation  of  the  British  resident 
were  situated  about  two  miles  to  the 
east  of  the  town.  The  vale  of  8a* 
tara  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
tracts  in  the  Deccan,  rich  in  rice  cul- 
tivation^ and  clumps  of  fine  trees 
clustered  around  the  villages.  It 
stands  within  the  infiuence  of  the 
sea-breeze,  and  from  that  eircum- 
stance,  combined  with  its  extraordi- 
nary elevation,  enjoys  a  climate  rare- 
ly to  be  found  in  similar  latitudes. 
The  sword  of  Sevajee  is  still  pre- 
served at  Satara,  where  it  is  eihi* 
bited  to  strangers.  It  is  a  cut-and- 
thrust  sword  of  Genoese  fabrica- 
tion. 

Satara  was  taken  frotn  the  sove^ 
reign  of  Bejapoorin  1651  by  Sevajee, 
the  founder  of  the  Mnharatta  em- 
pire ;  aod  here  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury his  descendants  continued  im- 
prisoned by  their  nominal  deputies 
the  Peshwas,  who  nevertheless  treat- 
ed them  with  great  respect.  On 
succeeding  to  that  office  tne  Peshwa 
repaired  to  Satara^  and  received  the 
khetaut  or  dress  of  investiture  from 
his  pridoner^s  hands;  and  when 
be  took  the  field,  he  always  went 
through  the  formality  of  having  an 
audience  to  take  leave  of  his  pageant 
master.  The  country  circumjacent 
to  Satara  also  benefited  by  hifs  resi- 
dence, as  it  enjoyed  exemption  from 
military  depredations  and  whenever 
any  chief  entered  its  limits  all  the 
insignia  of  royalty  were  laid  aside, 
and  the  nagara  or  great  tbum  of  the 
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empire  ceixRed  to  beiit.  The  father 
of  the*  Uite  raju  was  a  private  silliidar, 
or  coiiituandaiit  of  horse ;  hut  betng 
unfortunately  of  the  genuine  blooJ 
of  Sevojee,  on  the  demise  of  hLs  pre* 
dccessior  be  waa  exiilte<l  from  u  ittate 
of  hsippy  obscurity  to  the  splendid 
luisery  of  a  throne  and  a  prison,  lie 
died  in  May  1808,  on  which  event  the 
reigning  Fenhwa,  Bujerow,  proceeded 
to  Sataru  to  superintend  his  obse- 
quies, and  the  inves^titare  of  hh  suc- 
cessor. After  performing  these  so- 
lemnities, and  assisting  at  ihe  cere- 
monies of  the  young  raj  a' a  marriage, 
he  returned  to  Poona  his  capital, 
having  previously  made  arrangement  a 
caicuiaEed  to  improve  the  condition 
<jf  his  prisoner. 

In  1810  the  Peshwa  notified  to  the 
British  minister  the  probability  of  the 
Satara  raja's  visiting  Poo  no,  and 
represented  that  in  siich  an  event  he 
hoped  the  resident  wmdJ  pay  the 
compliment  that  was  due  to  hia  (the 
Peshwa*s)  sovereign,  by  ^  aiting  on 
him  at  the  palace,  and  afterwards 
giving  him  an  entertainment  at  the 
residency.  Neither  of  thc^e  occur- 
rences ever  happened ;  but  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  Pcshwa*s  wishing 
the  British  representative  to  hold 
pubhc  intercourse  with  the  Satara 
raj  II,  cert  ides  how  eomptctely  the  in- 
herent jealousy  of  the  Maharatta 
character  had  been  subdued  by  the 
persevering  and  honourable  conduct 
which  it  had  experienced  on  the  jiart 
of  the  British  government.  It  also 
proved  how  mildJy  in  recent  times 
state  prisoners  are  deglt  with  by  na- 
tive polilicianSj  who  have  a  thorough 
rehaDce  on  its  good  faith.  To  a  Eu- 
ropean diplomatist  it  appears  an 
anomaly  in  politics,  that  intercourse 
should  be  held  with  a  sovereign 
\vhom  the  British  government  did 
not  acknowledge;  but  the  events  of 
the  last  twenty  years  have  produced 
so  fundamental  a  change  in  the  an- 
cient relations  of  the  Indian  powers^ 
that  many  of  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges had  virtually  become  annulled, 
and  certainly  in  a  great  degree  for- 
gotten^ 

On  the  expulsion  of  the  Pe^hwa 


in  181S,  the  Brkish  government  ile* 
termined  to  re-instatc  the  Satara  raja 
in  a  portion  of  his  ancefitors'  do  mi- 
nion r,  and  accordingly  a  certain  tract 
of  country  was  reserved  for  that  pur- 
fKise,  and  now  constitutes  the  Satara 
dominions.  This  tract  on  the  west 
is  bounded  by  the  western  ghaut 
mountains;  on  the  south  by  the 
Warna  and  Krishna  rivers  ;  on  the 
north  by  the  Neera  and  Beema  ri- 
vers ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  frontier 
of  the  Nizam's  dominions.  The 
whole  area  occupies  a  furface  of 
about  1 1 ,000  square  mtieji ;  but  of 
the  country  thus  assigned,  lauds  to 
the  value  of  three  bcks  per  annum 
by  old  jaghireda^s,  whose  allegiance 
had  been  transferred  to  the  British 
government,  and  as  much  more  had 
been  alienated.  In  18^1  the  total  net 
revenuci*  of  the  Satara  raja  amounted 
to  1 5,(i0,000  rupees ;  and  the  total 
charges  to  14,02,000  rupees,  leaving 
a  surplus  of  1 ,77,840  rufjees* 

The  principal  towns  are  Sataraj 
Punderpoor^  Bejapoor,  Mahnbillysir, 
Merritch,  and  lluttany,  besides  many 
hiU-fortSj  which  if  resolutely  defend- 
ed are  almost  impregnable*  Some 
of  these,  however,  have  been  disman- 
tled, and  the  works  of  others  suffered 
to  fall  into  decay,  but  the  strength  of 
their  fornier  sites  will  always  remaiUi 
The  management  of  the  raja's  terri- 
tories, and  superintendence  ol  his 
affairs,  was  tn  the  Briit  instance  as- 
signed to  Captain  Grant,  until  the 
country  became  thoroughly  tran- 
qtulliaced,  which  gradually  taking  place, 
in  April  1821,  when  the  rnj^i  Nur 
Narrain  having  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  was  invested  with  the 
uncontrolled  administration  of  his 
dominions,  —  (Fuilatlmi,  Vaptmn 

SatOOng  { Sai^rmna,  Ihe  *nrM  vU' 
lagetj, — A  town  in  Bengal,  formerly 
of  some  note,  but  now  inconsider- 
able, situated  on  a  small  creek  of  the 
river  Hooghly,  about  four  miles  to 
the  N.W,  of  the  town  of  Hooghly, 
In  1560,  and  protevbly  later,  this  was 
a  large  trading  city,  in  which  Euro^ 


ncan  iraerdiants  had  their  factories 
for  |jr0mFing  the  productions  of  Ben- 
gftt ;  and  at  that  dare  the  Satgong 
river  was  capable  of  floating  small 
vessels, — [McitiieU,  ^c] 

Satimangalum.— A  town  in  the 
northern  district  of  Coimbatoor, 
forty-six  mi  lea  N.  by  E,  from  ihe 
town  of  Coimbaloor  j  lat.  11^  31'  N., 
Ion.  77*  10'  E*  The  fortress  at  this 
place  is  l«rge,  and  cons  trnc  ted  of  cut 
fitone,  and  m  A.D.  IftOl  liad  a  gar- 
rison, but  contained  few  houses*  The 
pettah  or  town  is  scattered  over  the 
plain  some  distance,  and  at  the 
above  date  contained  only  600 
houses.  In  the  town  and  neighbour^ 
hood  cotton  goods  are  manufactured 
from  the  cotton  ratned  in  the  sur- 
rounding: country.  Here  is  a  tern  file 
of  considerable  repute  dedicated  to 
Vishnu.— (K  Buchanan^  ijc.) 

Satfoora  MouNXAtss. — An  ex- 
tensive range  of  bills  in  the  Deccan, 
situated  between  tlie  Nerbudda  and 
Tuptee,  forming  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  the  valley  of  the  first,  and 
the  northern  of 'the  valley  of  the 
Tuptee.  It  extends  along  from  near 
Burat,  where  it  approaches  the  north - 
em  term  i  n  ati  on  of  t  h  e Western  G  h  a  u  ts 
to  lat.  77^  east,  and  is  almost  wholly 
occupied  by  the  Bhcel  tribes*  In 
appearance  they  differ  from  the  Vind- 
h^-an  mountains,  having  bold  romantic 
outlines  rising  into  lofty  peaks,  but 
in  geological  structure  thejf  are  si- 
mi  lar*  The  highest  peak  is  about 
SjStJO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
«nd  consists  of  amygdaloid  and  green- 
stone (which  composes  more  than 
half  the  hill)  and  at  the  top  basalt,— 
(Jo*.  Frater^  Maksim  ^  ifc.) 

Satt ivDAUL.- A  fortified  vilingc  in 
the  province  of  Coimbatoor,  fifty-two 
miles  travelling  distance  W.  by  S* 
from  the  city  of  Mysore,  It  stands 
near  the  banks  of  the  Caver3%  al>out 
three  miles  above  the  point  where 
the  fiver  forks  off  to  form  the  cele- 
brated island  of  Sivana  Samudra. — 

SAuiEaiiuTTTf  RtvM. — A  rive&in 
the  province  of  Gujcrat,  that  issues 


from  the  Dhaubur  Lake,  twenty 
north  af  Doongurpoor,  and  from 
thence  Aowii  in  a  southerly  direction 
towards  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  passing 
Ahmedabad  on  its  route.  Including 
windings,  its  course  may  be  estimated 
at  iOO  miles. 

Saitgiee. — A  small  independent 
state  in  Northern  Hindustan^  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sutuleje,  between 
Bhu]ee  and  Kooiuharsein* 

Sauciub  fSagaraJ. — A  large  town 
in  the  province  of  Malwa,  seventy- 
four  miles  E,S,E»  from  Seronge  | 
lat.  23°  W  N.,  Ion,  7^°  47'  E.  This 
place  was  very  Utile  known,  although 
so  near  to  the  British  frontier  in 
Bundlccund,  until  taken  posscsstion 
of  by  the  detachment  under  General 
Marshall  in  1818,  v^hen  it  was  dis- 
covered to  be  of  considerable  mag-  i 
uitude,  and  exhibited  every  appear-  1 
ance  of  an  opulent  and  flourishing 
city,  although  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  Pindary  country. 

Saugur  was  originally  ceded  by  the 
Pcshwa^  by  the  treaty  of  Poona^  the 
manager  of  it^  Bcnaick  How^,  having 
sheltered  the  Pindarics,  and  openly 
Buflered  levies  to  be  made  in  the  town 
for  tJie  Raja  of  Nugpoor.  It  sur- 
rendered without  resiiitauce,  and  soon 
after  idt  the  hills-forts  and  strong 
holds,  sixteen  in  number,  were  given 
up  without  firing  a  shot,  and  the  in* 
habitants  in  general  afipear^  satis- 
fied with  the  change.  By  taking  ac- 
tual possession  of  Saugur,  the  se^ 
curity  of  the  adjacent  country  was 
not  only  increased,  but,  by  superior  , 
management,  the  hereditary  jaghire- 
dar  (Nana  Covind  Row  of  Calpec) 
received  three  times  the  sum  ever 
before  realised  by  him  from  the  rents. 
The  past  receipts  of  this  territory 
have  been  estimated  at  (),I>8,000  ru- 
pees, out  of  which  certain  portions 
are  to  be  paid  to  Nana  Govind  and 
Benaick  How.  The  entire  occupa- 
tion of  this  strong  country  has  ren* 
dcred  it  necessary  to  station  part  of 
the  military  force  required  to  over- 
awe Central  Hindostan  within  the 
limits  of  the  Sangur  district, — (T/ie 
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AUrquit  of  HatHngtt^  PHntept  PitSiic 

S  A  tr  T  G  n  r  n  Saighadam). — A  t  ow  n 
in  the  Bamimubal,  106  miles  W.  by 

from  Mrtdras  j  lat.  1 2^  57'  N,,  Ion, 
7^*^  4W  E,  The  situaiion  of  this  place 
is  pic  cur  esq  tie,  being  sLirrounded  by 
rocts  covered  in  \mi  ^iih  brush- 
wood. The  nabob  of  the  Carnatlc 
has  a  garden  here,  which  is  consider- 
ed one  of  the  best  in  the  country  ; 
but  like  most  Eastern  gardens  i%  to^ 
tally  devoid  of  taste  or  beauty*  The 
trees  are  planted  re^^tjlnrly,  and  the 
water  i^  conducted  in  sinnl)  chantirl* 
to  the  root  of  each.  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood thu  a^ve  nmcricana 
growa  in  great  profusion.  The  sur- 
rounding hills  are  covered  nith  large 
■tones^  among  which  grow  many 
small  trcci  and  sHrtibBt  and  abo  a 
few  tamarind  and  banyan  trees  of 
great  age  and  aiite*  The  ghaut  or 
pass*  beyond  tUia  place  and  approach- 
ing Mysore  has  been  widened  and 
levelled  since  the  conquest  of  the 
province,  and  artillery  can  now  as- 
cend with  little  difficulty ;  but  the 
tranquillity  of  the  whole  south  of 
India,  now  under  the  Madras  pre- 
sidency^  has  rendered  this  road  prin- 
cipally important  for  commercial 
purposes. 

SAUTKEta,— A  town  in  the  pro- 
iinceof  Gundwana,  thirtv-two  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Ellichpoor;  lat.Sl^  36 
N.,  Ion.  77^  ^5' E. 

Savanoee. — See  Shahnoor. 

Sauwoe* — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Ajmeer,  sixty  railed  S.E.  from  the 
dty  of  Ajmeerj  lat.  25°  IV  N.,  Ion. 
75*  5'  E. 

Savu  Isle. — An  island  twenty 
miles  long  in  the  Eastern  Seas,  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Dutch  factory  at 
Coopatig,  on  the  island  of  Timor; 
lat.  35'  S.,  sixty  miles  west  of 
Rottl 

This  bknd  U  of  a  stony,  barren 
nature.  Small  quantities  of  maize^ 
Jcaehang,  mid  cotton  are  raised,  but 
in  dry  seasons  they  greatly  depend 
on  the  fiugar  of  the  Lontar  pahn^ 


Their  wild  and  domestic  animals,  re* 
ligion,  and  customs,  are  the  same  as 
on  Timor,  VVojc^  sandal -wood,  mul 
edible  birds'*nesis  are  exported,  and 
during  the  Dutch  old  government, 
slaves  :  but  this  commerce  was  inter- 
dicted in  18]  2  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. In  IB^O  the  population  was 
estimated  at  5,000  persons,  governed 
by  four  chiefs^  who  acknowledged 
the  supremacy  of  the  Dutch,  and 
somclimea  contributed  military  as- 
sistance in  their  Timorese  wars,  A 
Dutch  interpreter  is  usually  stationed 
here.^3fii%  Mkcefhniet^  Utoriit 

Sawa*— A  good  sized  town  in  tlie 
province  of  Ajmeer,  about  ten  miles 
south  from  the  fortress  of  Chitore. 
In  1824  it  was  surrounded  by  walls, 
and  contained  some  handsome  pago- 
das and  two  beautiful  bawlies* — 
{BUhop  Heber^  ^c.) 

SAwtrj*.— A  town  in  the  province 
of  Malwa,  six  miles  travelling  dis- 
tance from  Munassa;  iat,  24"^  25'  N,, 
Ion.  75^  1  «>'  E.  In  1 830  it  belonged 
to  Sindia,  and  contained  about  300 
houses, 

SAWuNTWAaaEE*—  See  War  bee, 

SAVMlBlfMBAeuSI^^SttWf/flfHrt  JJfw/i- 

ma. J — A  small  town  in  the  Carnatic, 
seventeen  miles  west  from  Madras  ; 
lat.  13^  5'  N.,  Ion,  Hif  4'  E,  At  this 
place  there  is  a  remarkable  tank, 
eight  miles  in  length  by  three  in 
breadth,  which  has  not  been  formed 
by  excavation  like  those  in  Bengal, 
but  by  shutting  up  with  an  artificiat 
bank  an  opening  between  two  natural 
ridges  of  ground.  In  the  dry  season 
the  water  m  let  out  tn  small  portions 
for  irrigation r  and  the  quantity  is  said 
to  l>e  aaflicient  to  supply  the  lands  of 
thirty-two  villages  (ahoidd  the  rains 
fail),  in  which  5,000  persona  arc  em- 
ployed In  agricultural  pursuits. 

SiALKOTE. — A  town  in  the  pr^i* 
vince  of  Lahore,  seventy- two  mW^n 
N,  bv  E.  from  the  city  of  hnhtm*  ^ 
lat.  3^  35'  N.,  Ion.  74**  VO^  K  ^Vi\h 
was  a  place  of  coufliderahli^  "^t*' 
in  the  **ixtccnth  nmlurvi  hi^Uiff 
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quently  mentioned  by  the  emperor 
Baber  in  his  personal  memoirs. 

Skcuang  Isles^ or  Dutch  Islands). 
—A  group  of  islands  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Siam  river,  where  vessels  pro- 
ceed to  complete  their  water  and  get 
ready  for  sea.  The  larger  isles  are 
covered  with  wood,  but  some  of  the 
smaller  are  bare  rocks.  The  two 
largest  present  vestiges  of  former 
coHivation,  and  on  kH>th  a  few  mi- 
serable inhabitants  are  still  to  be 
seen;  lat.  13**  12'  N.,  Ion.  101«E. 

Secunderabad.  — See  Hydeba- 

BAD. 

Sec UNDERM ALLY. — A  spot  in  the 
Carnatic  province,  district  of  Ma- 
dura, about  four  miles  south  from 
the  city  of  Madura,  believed  by  the 
natives  of  the  vicinity  to  have  been 
the  burial-place  of  Alexander  the 
GTe9X.^Futlarton,  <J-c.) 

Secundra  f  Alexandria), — A  con- 
siderable walled  village  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Delhi,  thirty-two  miles  S.E. 
from  the  city  of  Delhi;  28°  28'  N., 
Ion.  77°  33'  E.  It  stands  in  a  wil- 
derness of  Dhak  jungle,  which  ex- 
tends in  this  quarter  over  a  large  tract 
of  the  'Do2Lh,—{FuUarton,  Sfc) 

Secundra. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Agra,  seven  miles  north 
from  the  city  of  Agra,  of  which  in 
former  times  it  was  probably  a  large 
suburb.  It  is  now  an  uninhabited 
collection  of  ruins.  Of  these  several 
noble  gateways,  part  of  the  wails  of 
a  palace,  a  coss  pillar,  and  various 
otner  architectural  fragments,  are  still 
in  a  tolerable  condition.  The  only 
remaining  entire  structure  is  the  ce- 
lebrated mausoleum  of  the  emperor 
Acber,  a  vast  pyramidical  pile  of 
arched  galleries,  tier  over  tier,  with 
small  cupola  pavilions  at  intervals. 
It  is  certainly,  in  point  of  magnifi- 
cence, the  most  remarkable  of  all 
the  Mogul  monuments,  and  scarcely 
yields  to  anv  in  the  elaborate  details 
of  its  marble  trellices  and  relievos, 
but  it  is  fantastical  in  its  design,  and 
in  the  contrasted  colours  of  its  m?^ 
terials.— (jPtfi/aWoft,  Sfc) 

Secundra. — ^A  town  in  the  pro- 


vince of  Agra,  forty-four  miles  N.E. 
from  the  city  of  Agra ;  lat.  27**  42^ 
N.,  Ion.  78**  le'E. 

Sbda&hboohur  (Sedativaghar),'^ 
A  maritime  town  in  the  Canara  pro- 
vince, forty-five  miles  N.N. W.  from 
Onore;  lat.  14*»  51'  N.,lon.  74*»9'E. 

Seeah. — A  large  village  in  the 
province  of  Malwa,  principality  of 
Dewass,  which  in  1820  contained 
about  227  houses ;  lat.  23''  3'  N.,  Ion. 
76^11'E. 

Seeassee  Isle. — ^A  small  island  in 
the  Eastern  seas,  one  of  the  Sooloo 
archipelago.  It  is  a  high  island  and 
well  wooded,  but  cleared  and  inha- 
bited in  many  places,  and  supplied 
with  water.    It  yields  many  cowries. 

Seebah  (Siva), — The  capital  of 
a  small  mountainous  district  in  the 
province  of  Lahore,  situated  about 
sixty-five  miles  E.N.E.  from  Amrit- 
sir ;  lat.  31°  48'  N.,  Ion.  75°  52'  E. 
It  stands  on  the  brink  of  a  rivulet, 
and  is  fortified. 

Seebeeroo  Isle. — An  island  lying 
off  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  si- 
tuated principally  between  the  first 
and  second  degrees  of  south  latitude, 
and  the  ninety-eighth  and  ninety- 
ninth  of  east  longitude.  In  length  it 
may  be  estimated  at  seventy  miles,  by 
ten  the  average  breadth. 

This  island  is  inhabited  by  the 
Mantawey  race,  and  the  inhabitants 
both  of  Si  Pora  and  the  Poggy  Isles 
consider  it  as  their  parent  country ; 
but  they  are,  notwithstanding,  gene- 
rally engaged  in  hostilities.  The  in- 
habitants are  distinguished  only  by 
some  variety  in  the  patterns  with 
which  their  skins  are  tattooed.  This 
island  is  rendered  conspicuous  from 
a  distance  by  a  volcanic  mountain. — 
(Marsden,  ^c) 

Sbebgumgb  fSivaganj), — A  town 
in  the  province  of  Bengal,  district  of 
Dinagepoor,  eighty-four  miles  N.N.E. 
from  Moorshedabad;  lat.  25°  3' N., 
Ion.  89°  12'E. 

Seedly  f  Sinduli), — A  Gorkha  for- 
tress in  Northern  Hindostan,  district 
of  Muckwanpoor,  to  the  possession 
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of  which  that  people  attach  consider* 
able  importance,  m  comm*indint;  the 
terrinni  or  low  country ;  lat.  57""  9' 
N.,  Ion.  5S  E,,  iiixty- eight  miles 
S.E.  from  Catmandoo. 

SsEDAfooa. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Bejapoor,  seventy  miles  S.E. 
from  the  city  of  Bejiipoor^  lat  16"* 
N.,  Ion,  7^  W  E. 

SEEDotjaA. — A  considerable  town 
in  the  province  of  Delhi,  distnct  of 
Saharuopoor,  thirty-fonr  miles  N.W, 
from  the  town  of  Saharunpoor;  lat. 
30*^  lir  N.,  Ion.  7r  r  E.  Most  of  the 
hoottes  here  are  built  with  bni;k,  and 
the  surrounding  country  is  fertile  and 
populous. — (Jaj,  Fraiert  ^c.) 

Scr^HoaE. — A  town  in  the  Gujerat 
peninfiula^  twenty-two  miles  west 
from  the  gulf  ol  Cambay ;  lat.  21* 
44'  N.,  Ion,  7^  S  E, 

Seekhee,— The  capital  of  a  little 
jaghircdar  in  the  province  of  Delhi, 
who  holds  a  small  barony  under  the 
British  government,  under  the  larger 
one  of  Bullumghur  ;  lat.  28°  N., 
Ion.  77^*  9'  E.,  twenty^fiix  in  ilea  south 
from  Delhi. 

Seek  [IB  Khuttrbe. — small  vil- 
lage in  Northern  Hindostan,  princi- 
(>ally  inhabited  by  Brahmins,  situated 
about  lj500  yards  from  the  base  of  a 
hill  four  miles  west  from  the  fortresa 
of  Mucbwanpoor ;  lat  27°  27'  N., 
Ion.  84^o7'E. 

Seelajav. — A  town  in  Northern 
Hindostan,  eleven  miles  S.W.  from 
Rampoor,  in  Bussaher ;  lat  3P  11^^ 
N.,  Ion.  7T  39'  E. 

Seeloije. — A  small  town  in  the 
province  of  Allahabad,  twenty-four 
miles  W.  by  S.  from  Punnah  ;  lat 
2e  43'  N.,  Ion.  70°  47'  E. 

SEE«t*EAM.-^A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Mttlwa^  which  in  ISi^O  be- 
longed to  the  Raja  of  Rut  lam,  and 
fontdned  about  300  houses ;  lat. 
27'  N.,  Ion,  75*  9'  E. 

Been  A  Rjvkh. — This  river  has  its 
aource  about  twenty  miles  W*N.W, 
from  Ahmednuggur,  from  whence  it 

yor.  ir. 


flows  in  a  south -easterly  direction  ; 
and  after  a  winding  course  of  about 
200  miles,  fulls  into  the  Beeina,  the 
bulk  of  which  it  nearly  doubles  by 
the  accession  of  its  waters. 

Sekoks  f  &r  SffhorcJ. — A  town  in 
the  province  of  Malwa^  twenty*lwo 
miles  W.  by  from  BopanI ;  lat.  23^ 
W  isr..  Ion,  77*"  10'  K.  This  place 
stands  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river 
Roota  Bein,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
large  grove  of  mango  and  other  trees* 
The  soil  is  a  black  mnuld,  hut  not 
much  tnhivated.  In  I8S0  it  belong- 
ed to  the  Nalwb  of  Bopaul,  and  was 
the  residence  of  the  British  a^ent  for 
conducting  the  intercourse  with  that 
state.  He  also  hm  charge  of  a  num- 
ber of  petty  chiefs  and  Grassias  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Nerbndda  and 
east  of  the  Cali  Sintlc,  be&ides  ma- 
naging the  districts  of  Birscah  and 
ShLijawulpoor  and  superintending 
Oinutwara. — {Hunier^  Makoim^  ^*c,) 

SEEttA. — A  town  in  the  province  of 
Ajmeer,  forty-five  miles  east  from  the 
town  of  Bhatueer;  lat  28' N., 
ion.  74=^  38'  E, 

Beehacot  Temple. — A  temple  in 
Northern  Hindostan,  tbirty-nine  miles 
N.E.  from  Almora;  lat  39'*  41^  N., 
Ion.  14'  E,,  nfi2A  feet  above  tli« 
level  of  the  sea. 

Seerchee. — A  small  principality 
In  the  province  of  Gujerat,  some- 
where between  Theraud  and  Sanjore, 
in  I B30  claimed  as  tributary  to  Joud- 

Eoor»  but  the  raja  then  maintained 
is  in  dependence* — {Elphiruli>ftCj%fc.) 

BEKauHuKA.^A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Delhi,  the  capital  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Somroo  Begum;  lat 
N.J  Ion.  77°  31^  E.,  forty-seven  miiei 
N.N.E.  from  Delhi. 

This  is  the  capital  of  a  small  prin* 
cipality  twenty  miles  long  by  twelve 
in  breadth,  which  with  the  town  was 
assTgned  by  Nudjiff  Khan  to  Somroo^ 
and  on  his  death  in  1/70  was  de- 
livered over  to  the  Begum  Somroo, 
on  condition  of  her  keeping  up  a 
force  of  three  battalions  of  infantry* 
Somroo^i   real   name  was  W^ltf^f 
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Reinhlard,  born  of  obseure  parents 
ID  the  electorate  of  Treves,  from 
whence  be  entered  early  into  the 
French  service,  taking  the  name  of 
8uniraer,  which  the  natives  of  Hin^ 
dostan  pronounce  Somroo.  He  came 
afterwards  to  Bengal,  and  entered  a 
Swiss  corps  in  Calcutta,  from  which 
in  ei^teen  days  he  deserted  and  fled 
to  the  upper  provinces,  where  he 
served  for  some  time  as  a  private 
trooper  in  the  cavalry  of  Sefdar  Jung, 
niiboh  of  Oude,  and  father  to  Shuja 
lid  Dowlah.  Tbia  service  he  nlao 
quitted,  and  after  wandering  about 
for  some  time,  at  length  entered  the 
service  of  Gregory,  an  Armenian, 
then  high  in  favour  with  Cos^im  AM, 
the  nabob  of  Bengal,  in  which  sta- 
tioiv  in  1703  he  massacred  ihe  Eng- 
lish prisoners  at  Patna,  He  after- 
wiirds  deserted  Cossini  Ali,  and  suc- 
cessively nerved  Shuja  ud  Dowlah, 
the  Jam  Raja  Jowanir  Sinffb,  the 
Rajn  of  Jeypoor,  and  again  the  Jant 
Raja,  whorn  he  quitted  once  more 
for  NudjiflT  Khan^  in  whose  service 
he  died  177<5*    His  corps  of 

infantry  was  continued  after  his  death 
in  the  name  of  his  son,  and  a  fa- 
vourite concubine  named  Zeib  id 
Nissn  Begum,  but  better  known  in 
Hindofitan  by  the  designation  of 
Soniroo  Begum.  When  the  tide  of 
conquest  brought  her  Email  princi- 
pality (in  within  the  limits  of 
the  British  empire,  &he  managed  with 
auch  address,  that  by  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty  her  territories  were 
exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  civil  power,  to  the  great  obstruc- 
tion of  all  executive  measures  of  po- 
lice. Her  property  in  ready  money, 
which  is  cunsiderabJe,  is  mostly  in- 
vested in  the  government  funds,  and 
nntt  I  lately  she  resided  mostly  at  Delhi, 
where  she  waa  protected  by  the  Bri- 
tish functionaries,  and  a  great  fa- 
vourite with  the  emperor. 

The' town  of  Seerdhunn  is  a  popu- 
lous and  thriving  place,  with  ft  spaci- 
ous new  gunge,  but  without  an^  other 
distinguishing  feature.  Near  it  is  an 
extensive  mud  fort,  containing  the 
Begum's  arsenal^  and  a  large  Hindos- 
tanv  hoti^e.  where  the  commandant 


of  her  forces  resides ;  tlie  rett  of  the 
area  being  chiefly  occupied  by  tnud 
buildings.  There  is  aUo  another  old 
citadel  near  the  cuntonments,  of  a 
smaller  size,  but  more  formidable 
construction,  but  now  abandoned.  In 
1820  she  began  to  feel  the  infirmities 
of  age,  being  then  about  sixty- seven, 
and  though  fshe  still  retnined  her  p^* 
lace  at  Delhi,  she  resided  mostly  at 
her  own  capit^il,  where  she  has  a  good 
houde,  built  after  the  Enghsh  fashion. 
In  its  rear  are  extensive  ranges  of 
stables  for  her  stud,  which  is  numc* 
rou8,  and  10  the  north  is  a  spacioiti 
entrenched  cantonment  for  her  bat« 
tftlions*  In  1^24  she  had  a  Homaa 
Catholic  priest  for  her  chaplain,  and 
had  began  to  build  a  hand^aome  church 
at  Seerdhuna.  In  1827j  along  with 
the  other  chiefs  of  the  province,  she 
psiid  her  respects  to  Lord  Amherst 
at  Delhi.  Her  district  in  re^^pect  to 
cultivation  will  probably  b^r  a  com- 
parison with  almost  any  tract  of  the 
same  dimensions  throughout  Ilindos- 
tan,  and  her  internal  management 
was  noticed  by  the  magistrate  in  1816 
as  highly  commendable.  At  that  date 
it  still  continued  exempted  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  British  civil  and 
cri  m  i  nal  cour  ts »  ^  (  Scott ,  FullarUi  n , 
Jiukop  He&er,  Col.  Frankim^  FtMus 
MS,  DwHimmU,  JTcr,  ^^c.) 

SiERFOOJi  fSimpuraJ.  —  A  small 
town  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  dis- 
trict of  Rajsnahy,  seventy-four  miles 
N.E,  from  Moorshedabad ;  lat,  24"^  38' 
N.,  Ion.  89=  20'  E. 

SE£arooR.^A  considerable  tt^wn 
in  the  province  of  Candeish,  which  in 
1816  beSongcd  to  Holcar;  lat.  SiK 
N.,  Ion.  T"**"  53'  E„  ninety  miles  we«t 
from  Boorh  an  p  oor, — ( Suiherlandt  4"C») 

Se  eh  w  n  l  .  — A  t  own  1  n  the  prov  i  n  ce 
of  Bejapoor,  twenty-eight  miles  S.E. 
from  Poena;  lat,  18^  W  N,,  Ion,  74* 
W  E. 

Seetacoono  fSUaeund^  the  pool  ofi 
SiiaJ. — A  remarkable  hot  well,  witii 
an  adjacent  village  in  the  province  of 
Ben  gill,  district  of  Chittagong,  ^tue- 
ted  about  seventeen  miles  north  from 
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Islamabad;  Int.  2^  3?  N*,  Ion*  Br 

Seetamow  for  SeeimmhowJ*^  A 
town  in  the  province  ot  Malwa,  which 
in  ia€0  contoined  2,000  housea;  lat. 
54^  2'  N„  Ion.  75°  It  is  the 

head  of  a  pergunnaht  which  yields  an 
annua]  revenue  of  150,000  ruftees  to 
hn  raja,  out  of  which  a  tribute  of 
00,000  rupees  is  paid  to  Sindia.^ — 

Seitapooh^-^A  town  in  the  pro- 
▼ince  of  Malwa,  nine  miles  distant 
from  Ofnarcah.  In  ]ji$20  it  contained 
about  250  house!ip  and  belonged  to  the 
British  government* 

Sehajpoor  for  SohagejioorJ, — A 
town  in  the  province  of  Candeish, 
thirty  mile!5  eiist  from  Hiisaingnbad, 
reported  to  be  the  site  of  Bonitpura, 
to  which  Munjah,  the  uncle  of  the 
celebrated  Blioj  Raj,  removed  the 
seat  of  government  from  Oojein  or 
Dhar.  Several  figures  with  curled 
wigs  and  also  the  remains  of  a 
coWsal  statue  furnished  with  similar 
decorations  are  still  extant ;  Int.  ^2^ 
40^  N*.  Ion.       10'  E.—iErMne,  4  c.) 

Sekara,  —  A  village  with  a  spa- 
cious semi  in  the  province  and  district 
of  Agra,  situated  about  eight  miles 
west  from  the  city  of  Agrw. 

Sekdimc. — The  chitjf  town  of  a 
small  district  in  Ava,  situated  on  the 
Aeng  road  from  Shcmbeghewn,  on 
t  he  I  raw  ady  to  Arraca  n ,  I)  ml  ng  the 
British  invasion  It  was  burned  to  the 
ground  by  some  banditti.— (2>flii/, 

Sehohe.— See  Seeohe. 

SEHWAUif,— A  town  and  district  in 
the  province  of  Sinde,  inter!^ted  by 
the  Indus,  and  situated  between  the 
tweoty-siitih  and  twenty-seventh  de- 
grees of  north  tatitude^  The  soil  is 
sandy  and  but  httle  cultivated^  al- 
though watered  by  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  in  the  world.  The  town  of 
Sdiwauji  stands  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Indus,  m  lat.  36=*  1 1' N.,  Ion. 
T  about  sixty-five  luUes  N.N. W- 
from  Hyderabad^  the  capilol  of  biude. 


near  the  confiuence  of  an  Afghantstim 
river  named  the  Arui  and  the  Indus, 
which  here  in  the  rainy  seauou  form  a 
jeel  or  shallow  lake. 

Smcs. — See  Laiiobe  PitoviNCE, 

Seik  Stated. — Almost  the  whole 
northern  qunrter  of  the  Delhi  province 
is  occupied  by  Seik  principalities  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  British  go- 
vernment i  for  on  the  conquest  of 
this  portion  of  Hindostani  it  was  not 
deemed  estpedient  to  establish  n  judi^ 
cial  tribunal  within  the  territories  of 
these  petty  chief>i,  the  Bengal  presi- 
dency having  always  been  averse  to 
any  interference  with  their  internal 
concerns  and  administration ;  the 
management  of  the  police  was  con- 
sequently left  entirely  to  thcmselvc:*. 

From  the  moment  the  Cis  Sutulu- 
jian  Seiks  were  released  from  nil 
dreud  of  Raja  Runjeet  Singh  of  La- 
hore's encroachments,  they  began  to 
entertain  new  fears  and  Jealousies ; 
for  although  they  sought  the  British 
protection,  they  never  wished  for  a 
stationary  protective  force^  their  aim 
being  only  to  deter  that  chieftain 
from  further  in  curs  ion  by  the  terror 
of  the  British  name.  Their  first  so- 
licitations for  protection  were  rejected 
and  the  detachment  was  marched  to 
Ludeeanaa,  when  some  of  them  bad 
not  only  recovereii  from  their  fears, 
but  hiid  greatly  benefited  by  the  bounty 
of  Kunjcet.  By  some  we  were  con- 
sidered uninvited,  uu expected,  and 
unwelcome  guests ;  but  they  did  not 
dare  to  refuse  what  tliey  had  once 
solicited,  and  a^  there  were  many 
who  still  dreaded  the  future  visits  of 
the  Lahore  Raja,  Jodh  Singh  was  the 
only  cliief  who  declined  attending  on 
the  advance  of  CoL  Ochterlony's  bri- 
gade. By  the  British  declaration  of 
protection  they  obtained  all  they  then 
desired,  and  would  have  wished  to  be 
left  in  every  other  respect  at  large, 
to  prey  on  each  other ;  but  had  the 
protecting  force  been  withdrawn, 
Runjeet  would  soon  have  discovered 
pretexts  for  war,  and  while  the  Bri- 
tish government  would  have  been 
subjected  to  all  the  expense  and  dan- 
ger, these  cliiefs  would  have  enjoyed 
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all  ihe  immedtste  delights  of  rajiine, 
plunder,  mid  devnatatlon,  with  a  pro- 
spectus of  inclciMiiificatioH  for  thdr 
ser  vices  by  grants  of  tern  tor}'  in  the 
Punjab,  when  conquered  by  the  Bri- 
tish Dmiies, 

When  all  these  enchanting  vbiona 
were  dissipated  by  the  treaty  conclud- 
ed with  Runjeet  Singh,  and  a  force 
stationed  at  Liideeatma,  at  once  to 
check  his  proceedings,  and  control 
their  own  feuds  ami  predatofj^  habits» 
they  became  apprehensive  of  aouie^ 
thing  tnysieriouSj  especially  m  they 
perceived  no  benefit  likely  to  accrue 
to  the  British  government,  heard  no 
demand  for  tribute,  or  any  ex  action 
that  could  account  for  auch  unexam- 
pled disinterestedness.  Unable  to  re- 
tool ve  the  difficuky,  they  bep an  to  sus- 
pect that  the  power  and  the  inclina- 
tion to  exercise  it  would  not  he  long 
wanting,  and  that  the  protection  of 
their  ctHiniry  would  terminate  in  its 
annexfi^ion  to  the  British  dominions. 

Among  all  the  lower  classes  of 
their  subjects  this  consummation  is 
earnestly  looked  for,  and  anxioualy 
expected,  and  the  suspicion  of  its  ap- 
proach is  fret|uenil^'  exposed  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  chiefs,  who  are  yet 
conatroined  by  the  force  of  truth  to 
acknowledge,  th»t  the  occasional  in- 
terference of  the  British  govern  me  at 
has  proved  a  blessing.  If  there  be 
still  some  who  think  otherwise,  it  h 
only  such  who,  possessing  the  means, 
would  gratify  their  inclinations  to  the 
commission  of  rapine  and  injuiitlce, 
and  it  can  inspire  no  very  sertoua  re- 
gret that  persons  of  such  dispositions 
are  restrained  from  ihe  indulgence  of 
their  evil  passions.  The  coercive 
measures  executed  by  the  British 
government  to  compel  the  restitu- 
tion of  property  to  the  lawful  owner 
has  only  excited  the  grief  of  the  ag- 
gressors, and  met  with  little  sympathy; 
while  the  justice  and  disinterestedness 
of  the  transaction  has  been  openly 
and  loudly  applauded,  or  beheld  with 
silent  wonder. 

The  real  state  of  the  case  is,  that 
these  proud  anil  irascible  chiefs  arc 
glad  to  appeal  to  lihe  unbiassed  arbi- 
tration of  a  third  who,  by  the 


intervention  of  a  salutary  authority^, 
soothes  that  pride  which  would  hav© 
flown  to  arms  in  support  of  their  own 
villages*  although  they  knew  iheic 
claims  to  be  unreasonable,  their  cause 
unjust,  and  tlieir  means  of  resistance 
totally  unable  to  cope  with  the  supc^ 
rior  power  of thdr  antagonist.  There 
are  some  still  hostile  to  British  inter* 
ference  in  the  control  of  their  admi- 
nistratiouj  because,  under  the  name 
of  internal  independence,  they  hope 
with  impunity  to  rob  their  relations 
and  dependents,  and,  without  the 
risk  of  investigation,  to  annihilate  the 
existence  of  all  property  unless  be- 
longing to  themselves*  From  some 
of  these  petty  chieftaina  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  Sutuleje,  hotd« 
ing  lands  abo  on  the  opposite  hhore. 
Raja  Runjeet  Singh  of  Lahore  claim-, 
ed  feudal  military  assistance,  whicti 
to  a  certain  degree  was  acquiesced  in 
by  the  British  government,  although 
their  attendance  might  have  been  in* 
terdicted  had  it  involved  any  political 
object.  By  some  of  these  little  po* 
teutates  duties  arc  levied  on  the  rafi§ 
of  timber  floated  duwn  the  Jumna, 
but  the  whole  amount  has  never  ex- 
ceedetl  5,000  rupees. 

In  AJ>,  18U  Sir  David  Ochterlony 
made  a  tour  among  the  petty  Seik 
states  under  British  protection,  winch 
he  found  tranquil  and  comparatively 
prosperous,  exhibiting  a  striking  con- 
trast to  their  prior  state  of  turbulence 
and  distraction.  For  this  they  are 
indebted  to  the  detachment  stationed 
at  Ludeeanna^  wliich  guards  their 
chieftains  from  external  violence,  an 
well  as  from  their  own  remorseless 
pasaions  of  private  revenge  aisd  ran- 
corous hatred,  which  would  burst 
forth  with  redoubled  fury  were  the 
presence  of  the  coercive  power  with-, 
drawn.  In  18^3  the  Briiijjh  govern- 
ment formally  declared  its  right,  as 
lord  paramount,  to  the  succession  of 
such  chiefs  in  the  protected  Scik  ter* 
ritories  as  may  escheat  from  the  want 
of  legal  heirs,  no  compensation  what* 
ever  being  derived  from  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  protecting  them.— (Str 
D.  Ochterhn^^  Pu&fic  MS.  Document*t 
4^0 
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Sit.A?co  IsLi,— A  very  small  y nnd 
lying  off*  the  south  coast  of  Batchian, 
one  of  the  Moluccas,  with  which  it 
forms  a  good  harbour ;  lat,  0**  S., 
Ion,  l^^MO'R 

SE^tANAOuR. — -A  town  in  the  pro- 
vmrc  of  Oude,  forty-one  miie*  north 
from  Khyrabadj  lat.  28*4^  N.,  Ion,  80= 

Se»4o  1sl£. — A  small  ijland  in  the 
Eastern  ^ean,  £ttuatcd  ofT  the  south- 
western extremity  of  Timor,  from 
which  it  in  separated  by  a  narrow 
fitrait.  In  length  it  may  be  estimated 
at  iwenty-five  miles^  by  ten  the 
average  breadth.  The  paftsage  be- 
tween Btmao  and  Timor  in  always 
navigable  with  deep  water,  and  af- 
fordi  shelter  to  ships  during  the 
rtrengtli  of  the  westerly  monsoon. 
This  i^aland  is  of  considerable  extent, 
moderately  elevated,  and  subordinate 
to  the  Dutch  factory  at  Coopang  on 
Timor,  The  principal  articles  of 
trade  are  wax,  sandal- wood,  edible 
bh'ds'-ncsts,  and,  until  prohibited  by 
the  Briti^ih  governments  slaves*  — 
[Thorn,  ^Jc) 

SfHAurAH, — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Malwa,  which  in  lii?0  Ih> 
longed  to  the  British  poTernment, 
and  contained  about  1,000  houses, — 

Semua.— A  small  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Malwa,  situated  on  the  Sepra 
river,  thirteen  miles  from  Dew  ass ; 
lat.  ^44'  R,  Ion,  7*^8'  E,  In  IH^O 
it  belonged  to  the  raja  of  Dcwa^, 
and  contained  about  SOO  houses^ 

Semroou — A  small  town  in  the 
province  of  Malwa,  situated  three 
miles  north  of  a  ghaut  or  pass  of  the 
same  name,  one  of  the  principal  roads 
from  Indore,  Oojein,  into  the 
Deccan  by  Aseerghur,  Boorhanpoor, 
&c.  It  belongs  to  Holcar,  and  in 
Ig^O  contained  ^  houaes.-  (MaU 

SeNOAiTHAiT. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Agra,  built  of  stone,  and 
situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill  of  pur- 
plish rock  about  (iOO  feet  high,  100 
miles  S,W,  from  Delhi;  lat,  38*=6' N., 


Senwaho, — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Malwa,  seventy-three  mile* 
N.E,  from  Seronge;  lat.  24*^  31'  N,, 
Ion,  7S*48'E, 

Seoukt* — A  town  in  the  province 
of   Cundwana,   seventy-four  miles 
N.E.  by  N,  from  Nagpoor;  lat, 
N.,  Ion,  7^  55'  E, 

Seha  fSiraJ.^A  town  and  dis- 
trict  in  the  Mysore  raja's  territories, 
ninety-two  miles  N,  by  E,  from  Sc* 
ringnpatam;  lat.  13*44'  N,,  Ion.  76" 
5S'E, 

This  place  was  first  conquered  by 
the  Bejapoor  Mahomed  an  dynasty 
in  A.D,  1 644,  and  was  afterwards  for 
a  short  time  the  seat  of  a  Mussul- 
maun  principality,  which  ruled  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  country,  and  was 
at  its  greatest  prosperity  under  Dila- 
wur  Khan,  immediately  before  it  was 
conquered  by  Hydcr,  at  which  lime, 
according  to  native  report,  it  con- 
tained 50,000  houses.  Since  that 
period  it  suifcred  so  many  calamities 
from  Tipiioo  and  the  Maharaltas 
that  in  1§00  it  scarcely  contained 
3,000  houses;  but  in  1819  it  had 
bene5ted  by  the  long  tranqnillity  It 
had  enjoyed  from  1 799,  The  princi- 
pal street  is  long  and  wide,  but  the 
generality  of  the  habitations  arc  no 
better  than  huts,  composed  of  red 
earth  and  roofed  with  tile.  The 
Jumma  Musjced  is  a  respectable  edi- 
fice of  hewn  stone.  Adjoining  the 
tow*n  is  the  fort,  of  which  the  outer 
ditch  and  ramparts  enclose  a  sort  of 
pet  I  ah.  The  cltadet  within  contains 
the  remams  of  the  palace,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  regular  works  in  India  of 
native  construction,  with  a  wet  ditch 
and  remarkably  fine  glacis.  To  the 
north  of  the  fort  is  a  noble  reservoir 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  adjacent 
lands. 

The  declination  of  the  country, 
proceeding  northwards  from  Banga- 
lore, is  very  perceptible.  At  Sern, 
on  the  high  ground  near  the  Maho- 
mednn  mausoleum,  the  height,  by 
barometrical  measurement,  has  been 
estimated  at  feet  above  the  le- 

vel of  the  sea;  which,  in  the  dis* 
tatice  of  etghty-f#ur  mttes  gives  a 
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desceui  of  about  500  feet.  The  cli- 
luate  here  in  stich  that  there  seldoiii 
falls  aa  much  rnin  as  is  required  to 
raise  a  full  crop  of  rice,  the  cuUivBiion 
consisting  principally  of  transplanted 
raggy,  wheats  jola^  and  other  arti- 
cles that  want  less  water*  The  eoiL 
iboiit  Sera  tontains  common  salt, 
and  on  that  account  is  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  coco-nut  trefin^,  and  the 
grand  staple  for  exportation  la  copn^ 
or  dried  kernel  of  the  coco-nut* 
Plantations  of  hetcl-nut  aie  ako  to 
be  met  with  ia  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sera  ;  in  the  uncultivated  pnrtu  of 
the  district  tive  wild  date  is  the  pre- 
vailing Uee.^(FuIi^rtoTtf  Bucha- 

Sekai.^ — A  small  town  in  the  pro* 
Tlnce  of  Allahabad,  thirty  tulles  south 
from  Tcary ;  lat,  W  W  N,,  Ion,  7^ 
46  E. 

Seaajegunge^  —  A  con«iderable 
commercial  mart  in  the  province  of 
Bengal,  district  of  Rungpoorj  situated 
on  the  Jhinayi  river^  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Jhinayi.  It  appears  to 
have  arisen  since  Major  Renneirs  sur- 
yey  in  17s4jand  is  the  greatest  place 
of  trade  in  thi^  corner  of  Bengal, — 
(F.  Buchanan,  Scott, 

SERAMPOoa  (Sri  Eama  puraj^ — 
A  Danish  settlement  in  the  province 
of  Bengal,  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Hooghly  river,  about  twelve 
joiles  above  Calcutta ;  lat,  J^^"*  45'  N*, 
kti.  88*  m  E*  This  pluce  extends 
about  a  mile  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  has  a  pleasing  elfect  viewed 
froiu  the  river,  but  the  breadth  is 
Tery  nmall,  and  the  whole  is  envi- 
rotied  by  the  British  territories.  It 
b  ket>t  beautifully  clean,  and  Itjoks 
more  like  a  European  town  than 
Calcutta  or  an^  of  the  neighbouring 
atations*  It  ia  wUhout  fortifications, 
and  has  only  a  small  tmtlery  for  salut- 
ing :  yet  it  has  been  a  very  profitable 
settlement  to  the  subjects  of  his  Da- 
nish majesty,  principally  by  the  faci- 
lities it  afJbrded  to  the  British  mer- 
chants of  Calcutta  to  carry  on  a  trade 
during  the  late  war,  under  the  cover 
of  the  Danish  flag,  for  the  use  of 


which  they  paid  a  eomroissioti.  Ship* 
of  burthen  cannot  cotne  close  up  tol 
the  town  on  account  of  a  shoal  loweill 
down,  but  labour  ia  this  province  i4 
so  cheap,  that  the  expense  of  convey-^ 
ing  the  goods  by  boats  adds  little  t(y 
the  prime  cost.  Here  also  insoivenii 
debtors  from  Calcutta  found  an  asy^ 
lum  from  whence  they  could  set  thoi| 
crtjditors  at  defiance,  for  even  whilo 
the  colony  was  in  our  posricssion  oq 
tht?  brenking  out  of  hostilities  witli 
Denmark}  the  king's  writ  did  not  ex* 
tend  to  Scram  poor> 

This  town  Is  the  lien d-qu art ers 
the  missionaries  delegated  from  Eu^ 
rope  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
the  natives  of  Hindostan  to  tin 
Christian  religion,  and  here  they  hav< 
established  a  printing  press,  wher* 
the  Scriptures  have  been  published  ti 
an  astonishing  variety  of  language 
They  also  conduct  a  college  for  ih 
education  of  native  ChrUtian  youth 
without  excluding  Hindoos  or  Mah 
luedans.  The  total  revenues  aecri 
ing  from  all  soorccs  between  the  fit 
of  May  1813  and  the:iOthofAp 
1814  amounted  to  1^^531  rupees 
[Lord    Vfdentkt^    Fullartm^  BUhi-^. 

SEaAMFOoiu — A  town  in  the  proJ 
vince  of  Bengal,  district  of  BirboooJ 
107  miles  west  from  Moorshedabadf^ 
lat,  W  (T  N.,  Ion.  86*  24' 

SsaAN,  —  A  village  in  Northei 
Hindostan,  situated  between  the  Su. 
tulejc  and  Jumna,  about  two  march 
or  twenty 'two  miles  higher  up  thj 
river  than  Ram  poor,  the  capital 
Bussaher;  lat,  3P3(KN.^  Ion,  77^ 
37'        It  stands  on  a  hill  three  miM 
from  the  banks  of  the  Suiuieje,  nbov^ 
which  it  is  elevnted  4,500  feet,  an  j 
7>!380  above  the  sea*    It  is  the  sumJ 
mer  residence  of  the  Bussaher  rajaJ 
whose  house  m  high,  Jind  built  ill 
the  Chinese  fashion,  the  prevailing 
one  in   these  mountainous  tracts^ 
Three  miles  dbtant,  near  the  Sutu* 
leje,  are  hot  springs.    Formerly  b 
man  sacrifices  were  oflTered  at  a 
morkable  temple,  sacred  to  Ehi 
Cali,thepatronessofBussaher.  Froi 
hence  there  is  a  route  leading 
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Mtintftllor  Giima,  a  Chineee  town, 
but  the  roBils  are  de  escribed  a»  J  end- 
ing over  led^^es  of  rock  projecting  over 
tremendous  depths,  md  almost  ini- 
practicable  even  for  foot  passengep», 
— { Public  Juurmif,  CapL  Hodgion^ 
Gerardsi  4c4 

SERjiNGA^Ni  Isles,— A  cluster  of 
fimaU  islands  in  the  Kastern  seas;,  si* 
tuated  about  five  leagues  froitj  tlie 
southern  exireQiity  of  Mngindanno, 
luid  between  the  fifth  and  wmth  de- 
firees  of  north  1  at iiude.  The  largest, 
named  Hummock  Isk,  U  about  thir- 
ty miles,  and  the  next  about  twenty* 
fLve  miles  in  circuuiference,  and  there 
is  another  of  inferior  extent,  the 
principal  islands  beiug  three  hi  num- 
ber. 

Hummock  Isle,  on  which  the  raja 
resides,  is  very  fertile,  and  produces 
mo5t  of  the  tropical  &ults,  auch  as 
|Tine-applcs,  mangoeu,  sour  oranges j 
limes.  Jacks,  |?lant4iiii!i,  coco-nuts,  and 
aiso  rice,  sugar-caoes,  sago,  sweet  po^ 
tatoes,  tobacco,  Indian  corn,  and  to* 
ney.  Ships  passing  these  isles  carry 
on  a  brisk  trade  i^ith  the  inlmbitants 
for  goflt^s,  poultry,  and  other  refresh^ 
mentsy  which  are  to  be  had  in  abua- 
dance.  The  principal  article  of  ex^ 
post  h  bees*-wnx. 

The  commodities  most  in  request 
among  the  natives  are  white  or  prints 
cd  cottons,  such  as  loose  gowns  or 
jackets,  coloured  bandkerchiefk,  clasp 
knives,  razors,  and  bar  iron.  Metal 
buttons  are  also  much  in  demand, 
and  a  coat  is  soon  stripped.  The 
inhabitants  speak  the  same  language, 
md  are  of  the  same  descrtptron  as 
those  on  the  sen-coast  of  Magindn- 
nao,  bein^  complete  MaJays,  both  in 
appearance  and  disposition.  They 
have  canoes  and  also  larger  boots, 
armed  with  small  brass  cannon,  and 
Uke  other  natives  of  the  Eastern  isles, 
^re  much  addicted  to  piracy.  Their 
prows  are  covered  with  an  awning  of 
spilt  bamboos  J  ami  can  contain  and 
concea?  a  great  mRny  men.  The 
Dutch  East-India  Conipany  claim  a 
sovereignty  over  these  islands,,  but 
do  not  appear  to  huve  exorcised  any 
of  iti  fuactioos,  or  estubUshcd  any 


settlement  on  them,— <Cfl;)/,  HurUcy, 

SiftjiAt. — A  small  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  ASlahubiui,  twenty  miles  S- 
by  W.  from  Banda;  laU  13' N., 
Ion,  «r  l^'E. 

SEaiKAGirit  IhsTBtCT* — Sec  Gua- 

SsaiNAot/ii  ( m  ndgara^  the  cit^ 
of  (tif  uttdaacej^ — A  town  in  Northern 
Ilindoatan,  the  former  ciipilid  of  the 
Gurwal  province,  thirty>eight  miles 
E.N.B.  from  Hurdwfu-i  lat,  liif  IV 
N.,  Ion,  7^°  44'  Tbiu  place  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  a  valley,  and  was 
at  one  time  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in 
length,  and  of  an  elliptical  form ;  but 
since  the  encroaehraents  of  the  Ala- 
canauda^the  eaj-thcjuake  of  1803,  and 
the  Gorkha  invasion,  it  lias  been  in  a 
very  ruinous  condition.  The  inha- 
bitants consist  chiefly  of  the  descen- 
dants of  em  J  gran  tjs  from  the  low  coun- 
tries. The  Alflcananda  river  enters 
the  valley  near  a  village  named  Seer- 
kote.  Its  course  here  is  nearly  east 
and  west,  and  tlie  breadth  of  the 
channel  from  bank  to  bank  about  250 
yards,  but  in  the  dry  season  the 
stream  does  not  occupy  above  lOO 
yards.  At  the  western,  extremity  of 
the  vnlley  the  current  strikes  with 
yiolence  against  the  rocky  base  of  a 
mountain,  near  to  which  it  is  crossed 
on  a  rope  bridge  or  joola,  suspended 
across  tite  river,  here  eighty  yards 
broad,  from  posts  erected  on  each 
aide. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Alaca- 
naoda,  at  a  village  named  Raniljant, 
is  a  temple  sacred  to  Haja  Is  warn,  and 
principally  inhabited  by  dancing  wo- 
rn en,  T  h  e  i  niliation  into  t  li  i  s  s  oclcty 
is  pcrf4)rmed  by  anointing  tlie  head 
with  oil  taken  from  the  lamp  placed 
before  the  altar,  by  which  act  they 
make  a  fijrmal  abjucalion  of  tlieir  pa- 
rents and  kind  red  J  devoting  their  fu- 
ture lives  to  prostitution,  Amor^ 
the  items  of  eleemosynary  donation* 
dlstrihut@d  to  Brahmins  and  others- 
by  the  oid  governments,  and  can  ti- 
nned under  the  present  regiuie  by 
Ihc.  British,  the  principal  ui  aii^aupt 
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51i  rapeeii  which  is  ghen  to  va- 
rious tribes  of  religious  mendicanla, 
who  frequent  a  uieLfth  or  fair,  held 
nnnua!ly  near  to  Serin agyr. — {Maper, 

SEaiNGAPATAM  f  SH  Rangn  Pnta- 
naj, — A  city  in  the  province  of  My- 
sore, of  which  it  was  the  capital  dur- 
ing the  short-lived  Mahomed  an  dy- 
nasty of  Hvder  j  lat.  llT  SS' N.,  Ion. 
7tP  45'  E.  '  This  city  it  placed  at  the 
upper  end  of  an  Island  lurrouoded 
Uy  the  Cavery,  which  here  a  large 
and  rapid  river,  having  a  very  iJXten- 
fiivc  channel,  impeded  by  rocks  and 
fragiiien  ts  of  g  ra  n  i  t  c.  By  act  u  al  su  r- 
vey,  the  iibnd  of  Seringapatam  has 
been  found  to  he  about  four  in  ilea  in 
length,  by  one  and  a  half  in  breadth 
aeroii  the  middle  part^  where  the 
ground  also  is  highest,  as  it  from 
thence  slopes  to  the  north.  The 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  rises 
gradually  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
and  is  for  some  distance  finely  water- 
ihI  by  canals,  the  water  of  which  is 
forced  iu  by  dam*  thrown  across  the 
river  and  farmed  of  granite  blocks, 
the  whole  of  prodigious  strength,  and 
executed  at  a  vast  expense.  Average 
height  of  the  barometer  27*S68,  con- 
sequent elevation  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  iJ,412  feel. 

In  the  Mysore  province  Seringa- 
patam  is  usually  called  Patana  or  the 
city^  but  the  name  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished in  the  maps  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Sri  Ranga,  an  epithet  of  Vish- 
nu, the  preserving  power.  This  for- 
tified  town  occupies  about  a  mile  at 
the  west  end  of  ilie  island,  and  is  an 
immense^  unfinished,  injudicious  mass 
of  building.  In  constructing  the 
works  Tippoo  retained  the  long  strait 
walls  and  square  bastions  of  the 
Hindoos,  while  hi^  glacis  was  rn  many 
parts  so  high  and  p^teep  as  to  shelter 
the  assailants.  They  are  all  now 
much  dilapidated*  On  an  eminence 
In  the  centre  of  the  island,  at  some 
distance  from  the  city,  stands  a  lar^e, 
busy,  and*  handsome  suburb,  with 
wide  streets  lined  with  trees,  and  in- 
tersecting each  other  at  right  angles, 
C^ed  Shehcr  Ganjan?,  which  has 


risen  on  the  ruin  a  of  the  old  cflntoti* 
ments  destroyed  by  Tippoo  previou* 
to  the  siege*  In  the  gardens  adjoin-* 
ing,  amidnt  a  groupe  of  buildinget  coit* 
sisting  of  four  choultries  and  m 
mosque,  is  the  mausoleum  of  Hyder^ 
where  rest  all  that  was  royal  of  ht« 
dynajitv,  cmt  si  sting  of  Hyder  himscir, 
his  wife,  and  Tippoo,  The  paUce  in 
the  city  is  an  extensive  pile  of  build-n 
ingSi  surrounded  by  a  high  and  massjH 
W0t|  of  stone  and  mud,  the  whola^ 
patched,  irregular,  unseemly,  and  p>- 
ing  rapidly  to  decay.  One  portion 
was  converted  after  the  capture  tn 
an  hospital,  a  second  to  private  (^uar^ 
ters  for  officers,  and  the  whole  vaJ 
riously  appropriated ;  but  the  gnrrisoii 
having  been  latterly  reduced  to  n' 
single  battation,  almost  the  wholtti 
IS  now  (1820)  neglected  and  unte^^ 
nnnted. 

The  principal  bazar  of  Seringapa-^ 
tarn,  extending  from  the  Bangalore 
gate,  is  straight  and  spacious,  and! 
there  is  a  good  road  under  the  ram- 
parts encircling  the  city ;  but  the  other 
streets  have  a  very  indiJferent  ap-i 
pearance,  and  on  the  whole  Seringa- 
patam  must  be  denounced  as  a  very 
mean  capital.  The  houses  are  white-, 
washed  externally,  have  tiled  roofa,i 
and  generally  a  low  second  story. 
The  public  buildings  besides  the  pai- 
lace,  are  few  and  paltry  ;  the  most 
striking  are  the  great  mos<]ue  and  the 
pagoda  of  Sri  Ranga.    Another  Hin^ 
doo  temple  was  converted  by  Tippoa 
into  an  arsenal,  and  is  still  used  for 
that  purpose,  A  manufactory  of  gun 
carriages  (the  only  one  under  the 
Madras  presidency,  and  cstablishedJ 
here  from  the  vicinity  of  the  tealtj 
forests)  occupies  the  site  of  the  an^i 
cient  palace  of  the  Mysore   rajas. ^ 
The  Dow  let  Baugh,  Tippoo's  fa^< 
vourite  residence,  has  been  trans*  ^ 
formed  to  an  English  house,  and  alt  i 
its  uncouth  frescoes  have  been  ob- 
literated, except  a  representation  of 
CoL  Baiilie*s  defeat,  and  some  other 
sketches  on  the  wall  of  the  eastern 
veranda. 

During  the  administration  of  the 
Dew  an  Pumeah,  a  bridge  was  con- 
structed across  the  north eru  branch 
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of  the  Cavcry»  which^  however  fude 
and  deficient  in  prindple,  h  ceriainly 
an  eKtraordioary  naiiva  work.  It 
traverses  the  river  in  a  wimlmg  di' 
rection^  is  entirely  composed  of  gra- 
nite, and  without  arches,  being  sup- 
ported by  three  rows,  each  of  sixty-se- 
ven s^quarc  pillars,  each  pillar  formed 
of  a  single  oiass  of  graiute,  fitted  into 
the  rock  below,  connected  together 
by  cross  beams  of  the  same  Toaterial, 
and  the  rood  renting  on  slabs  of  gra- 
nite thrown  across  above.  An  old 
fitnicture  of  the  same  sort,  across  the 
southern  arni  of  the  rtver,  serves  the 
double  pur[iose  of  a  bridge  and  an 
aqueduct  to  convey  the  water  of  tho 
little  Cavery  to  the  city  and  island. 

On  the  night  of  the  tSth  February 
1792,  Lord  Cornwallis  attacked  Tip- 
poo*  s  fortified  cump,  under  the  walls 
of  Seriogapatam,  within  a  bound 
hedge  Htreogthened  by  redoubts,  and 
amounting  to  40,000  infantry,  besides 
a  large  body  of  cavalry.  For  this  at- 
tack he  selected  ^,800  Europeans  and 
5,900  native  intantrj^,  the  whole  with- 
out artillery.  The  attack  was  com- 
pletely successful ^  and  eighty  gum 
were  taken,  with  the  loss  of  535  men 
killed  and  wounded.  The  sultan*s 
loss  in  the  battle  is  said  to  have  been 
4,000,  but  the  desertion  was  $0  great 
after  the  overthrow  that  his  army 
was  reduced  in  number  at  least 
30,000.  On  the  e-ith  of  February 
prcliininaries  of  peace  were  settled 
with  Tippoo,  who  relinquished  half 
his  doraiuions,  and  paid  three  crores 
and  thirty  lacks  of  rupees  (about 
^£3,500,000  sterling)  in  bullion.  Lord 
Cornwallis  gave  up  to  the  troops  the 
whole  of  his  share  of  prijce  money, 
amounting  to  £47,344,  and  General 
Medows  (next  in  command)  his, 
amounting  to  -£14,997-  On  ihh  oc- 
casion the  force  brought  against  the 
Mysore  sovereign  was  one  of  the 
most  formidable  ever  seen  in  Hin- 
dostan.  On  the  16th  March  1792 
the  British  armies  above  the  ghauts 
amounted  in  all  to  11,000  Europeaos, 
31^600  disciplined  natives,  and  190 
pieces  of  ordnance*  The  Maharatta*s, 
the  Nizam\  the  Raja  of  Travao core's, 
and  the  Coorg  raja'a  forces,  amounted 


to  40,000  men^  of  wliom  SO^OOO  were 
cavalry.  Towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  si^,  allowing  four  camp  follow- 
ers to  each  soldier,  the  number  of 
persons,  of  all  descriptions,  attached 
to  the  camps  of  the  confederates  ex- 
ceeded 400,000. 

The  bullocks  attached  to  the  army 
and  employed  in  bringing  up  supplies 
amounted  to  half  a  million,  retmiring 
one  man  to  every  throe  bullocks; 
there  were  also  several  hundred  ele- 
phants and  many  thousand  camels, 
with  their  attendants.  Every  horse 
In  the  cavalry  and  in  the  army,  be* 
sides  the  trooper  or  rider,  has  two 
attendants,  one  who  cleans  and  takes 
care  of  him,  the  other  the  grass-cut^ 
ter  who  provides  his  forage*  The 
palanquin  and  litter  carriers  for  the 
sick  are  a  numerous  clapis*  Field 
ofliceri,  including  the  people  who 
carry  or  have  charge  of  their  baggnpe, 
cannot  have  less  than  forty,  captains 
twenty,  and  subalterns  ten  servants* 
The  soldierii  have  a  cook  to  each 
mess,  and  the  sepoys,  most  of  whom 
are  married,  have  many  of  them,  as 
well  as  the  followers,  their  families  in 
camp.  The  bazar  people  or  mer- 
chants, their  servants,  and  adventu- 
rers who  follow  the  army  for  the 
chance  of  plunder,  are  a  great  many. 
Early  in  the  war  some  of  the  sepoys 
were  prevailed  on  to  send  back  their 
families,  and  arrangements  were  made 
to  reduce  the  number  of  followers ; 
but  these  measures  tended  to  create 
desertion,  and  increase  d  1st  r  ess* 
While  marching  there  are  no  towns 
to  be  depended  on  for  supplies,  and 
an  army  in  India  not  only  carrieti 
with  it  most  of  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence for  several  months,  but  many 
articles  of  merchandize;  the  scene 
altogether  resembling  more  the  mi- 
gration of  a  nation  guarded  by  troops^ 
than  the  advance  of  an  army  to  s^ib- 
due  an  enemy. 

In  1799,  war  being  again  declared, 
Seringapatam  was  stormed  on  the 
4th  of  May,  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  by  the  army  under 
General  Harris;  the  garrison  amount- 
ed to  about  J*,000  men,  of  whom  the 
greater  part  were  slain.    Ti[jpoo  was 
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kilted  iindfer  a  gatttwK^t  proUsbly  by 
a  party  of  the  twelfth  r<s^niiient  of 
footi  For  tbift  imponant  event  wnn 
not  actimlh'  known  ttiitrl  some  time 
jifter  it  hy J  huppcnetU  No  imUvktud 
ever  appeRrt*d  to  ekiim  the  hononr 
of  having  ^lain  the  sultan,  nor  was  it 
ever  discovered  who  had  obtained 
pofaesnoo  of  hta  vnluDble  neeklace 
of  pearlt.  Among  the  arrangements 
oaitsequ^t  lo  the  surrender  of  Se^ 
rtngBpatani*  the  British  government 
obtwined  permanent  poiisession  of 
the  island,  ^hich  was  at  first  kept 
Btrongly  garriBoned ;  hut  it^  impor* 
tance  as  u  military  position  having 
gniiluklly  died  away,  and  itn  climate 
iiMiM  remarkably  unhealthy*  a  large 
proportion  of  the'  troons  were  with- 
dmwn.  In  A,D-  ISOO  tne  population 
of  t^e  city  was  estimated  at  20»815 
persons,  and  that  of  the  suhurha  at 
LI, 080;  but  so  npid  a  decrease  had 
subsequently  tnken  place,  that  in 
1820  the  population  within  the  wails 
was  reduced  to  less  than  10,000  per- 
sons» 

Travelling  diatance  from  Madras 
miles;   froui  Hyderabad  406 j 
from  Poona  5S5 ;  from  Bomhny  6!?2 ; 
f^om  Nagpoor  7^  ;  fro^n  Calcntta 
1,170;  and  from  Delhi  1,331  niilcs!. 

Fid/arfon^  F.  Buchanan ^  I}irotti^ 
Lixfd  Vatfnliaj  Renncflt  ^'c.) 

Sehi^giiam  fSri  Bttngamj, — Op- 
posite to  the  town  of  Trichinopdy,  in 
the  Camatic  province,  the  Cavery 
separates  into  two  brariches,  and 
forms  the  isbnd  of  Seringham,  About 
thirteen  miles  to  tlie  east  of  the  point 
of  separation  the  branches  again  ap.^ 
proach,  but  the  northern  one  is  at 
this  spot  twenty  feet  lower  than  the 
southern*  The  northern  branch  is 
permitted  to  run  waate  to  the  ^  ^ 
hut  the  aouthena,  which  retains  the 
name  of  the  Cavery,  is  led  by  a  va- 
riety of  channels  to  irrigate  thie  pro- 
vince of  Taojoret  Near  the  east  end 
of  the  Seringhara  island  an  immense 
mound,  called  the  Annicut,  is  fornied 
to  prevent  ihe  waters  of  the  Co  very 
from  descending  into  the  Coleroon, 

The  SeringUam  pagoda  is  situated 
about  a  mile  from  the  western  exire* 


inky  of  the  island,  at  a  am  all  distance 
from  the  bank  of  the  Coleroon,    It  | 
13  composed  of  seven  sqitare  enclo- 
sures, the  walls  of  which  are  twenty* 
five  feet  high  and  four  feet  thick* 
These  enclo!*tircii  are  ;*50  feet  dis* 
tant  from  each  other,  and  each  has 
four  large  gates  with  a  high  tower, 
which  are  jdaced  in  the  iniddlc  of 
each  side  ofthe  enclosure^  and  oppo* 
site  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  j 
outward  wall  is  nearly  four  miles  in  ' 
circumference,  and  its  gateway  to  the 
south  is  ornamented  with  pillars, 
several  of  which  are  single  stones 
thtrty-thre<£  feet  long,  and  nearly  five 
in  diameter*    Those  that  fonii  th© 
roof  are  still  larger,  and  had  this 
gateway  iHSen  completed  with  a  pyra- 
midical  top  of  correfiponding  dimenw 
sions,  it  would  have  greatly  surpassed 
every  work  of  the  kind  in  Hindos- 
tan.    The  se^^eral  encloaures  of  the 
pagoda    are  laid  out    in  regnlar  I 
streets,  some  of  ihcm  remarkable  for  j 
neatness,  and  filled  with  choultries,  | 
small  temples,  shops,  and  the  d-wel*-  , 
lings  of  Brahmins.    Europeans  are  I 
not  permitted  to  penetrate  beyond  I 
the  fourth  septum;  but  the  arch  of  I 
the  great  choultry  of  a  thousand  piU  \ 
lanr,  which  they  are  ot  liberty  to  \ 
ascend,  aJfbrds  a  glimpse  of  the  ro-  I 
maining  areas,  and  conmiands  a  futl^  I 
view  of  the  gik  an<l  gimdy  cupola  of 
the  temple  of  Sri  Rangam,    The  pa- 
lanquin and  umbrella  of  solid  gold, 
apparel  studded  with  rich  gems,  and 
other  wealth  belonging  to  the  divi- 
nity, are  also  brought  out  and  osten-  I 
tatiousty  displayed  to  atrangiers. 

About  half  a  mile  from  Senngham, 
m^d  nearer  the  C  a  very,  is  another 
pagoda  with  only  one  encbsurci 
named  Jambekisma,  between  which  ' 
and  the  one  above  deseribed  a  spa- 
cious tank,  with  choultries,  inter- 
venes, and  the  whole  island  is  rich  m 
cultivation  and  wcH-wooded.  Pil- 
grims from  all  quarters  of  Hindostan 
resort  to  Seriugham  for  absolution ^ 
and  none  come  without  an  offering  of 
vnluc.  Here,  as  tn  all  great  pagodas, 
the  Brahmins  live  in  a  ^tate  of  subor- 
dmation  that  know^  no  reeistanee, 
and  slumber  in  voluptuousness  that  I 
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feds  no  want.  This  state  of  nega* 
tiye  liappines  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  disturbetl  until  the  siege  of 
Trichinopoly,  which  begim  about 
A.D.  1751 1  at  which  period  the 
Freueh  and  their  allies  took  posses- 
mo  n  of  the  island  and  pagoda  of  Se- 
ringham,  but  they  never  attempted 
to  violate  the  imier  enclosures  of  the 
leinplej  or  expose  this  Hindoo  aanc- 
tuar)  to  greater  pollution»  than  were 
absolutely  necessary.  In  1752  the 
French  army  was  compeHed  to  sur- 
render  to  Major  Lawrence,  at  which 
time  it  consisted  of  thirtj-five  com- 
missioned officers,  7*0  battalion  men 
bearing  arms,  besides  alxty  aick  and 
wounded  in  the  hospital,  and  S,000 
sepoys.  Their  artillery  was  four 
thirteen -inch  mortars,  eight  cohornji, 
two  petBrds,  thirty-one  pieces  of  can- 
non, besides  a  great  quantity  of  stores 
and  ammunition.  At  prej5ent  the  al- 
lowances made  by  the  Brilish 
vernment  for  the  support  of  the  pa- 
goda and  its  establishment,  amount 
to  lOjOOO  pagodas  per  annum, — 
{OrmCy  Foliar ton^  IVilht  ^c*) 

Seeomoe  tcormjfUtd  from  Sktre* 
gwigff  J. ^Amrge  open  town  in  the 
province  of  Malwa,  which  from  its 
size  and  population  might  be  deno- 
minated a  city;  lat. 24*=  5' N.j  Jon* 
77°4rE.  The  conn  try  for  many 
miles  to  the  south  of  Seronge  is  an 
open  plain,  tlie  country  generally  ia 
of  a  superior  description,  and  the 
climate,  on  account  of  its  elevation, 
more  temperate  that  ita  latitude 
would  indicate.  During  the  cold 
mson  the  thermometer  i»  frequently 
seen  under  th«  freeiing  point,  when 
natural  ice  is  formed  in  the  shallow 
pooh,  but  is  speedily  distotred  after 
stmrise*  Seron^e  appears  at  one 
time  to  have  enjoyed  a  higher  state 
of  prosperity  than  it  at  present  esthi- 
bits,  yet  its  condition  is  still  much 
superior  to  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  its  having  been  ao  many 
years  the  hend  of  Ameer  Khan's  Pin^ 
dary  government,  and  from  its  situ- 
ation exposed  to  incessant  ravages. 
The  ha^ars  are  strong,  beinff  built  of 
stone,  on  an  etemiott  of  Tour  feet 


Qbovc  the  street*  A  Iwrpi  caravan* 
serai  HtiU  remains,  hnving  a  double 
row  of  pilhirs  anil  walled  a!t  round. 

In  1800  a  British  army  from  the 
Madras  presidency,  when  in  pursuit 
of  Ameer  Khan,  took  possession  of 
Seronge,  but  only  proceeded  five 
miJes  further  north,  it  being  found 
impossible  to  overtake  him»  This 
formerly  predatory  chief  posaessea 
Seronge  in  Malwa,  and  Tonk  on  the 
BanasB  river  in  RajrKiotana,  which 
were  confirmed  to  him  in  conse- 
quence of  his  relinquishing  all  his 
other  innumerable  claims.  Latterly 
he  has  also  aliandoned  his  migratory 
life,  a^vstimed  the  title  of  nabob,  and 
shewn  a  disposition  to  fit  his  resi- 
dence in  the  i^eighbourhood  of  Tonk, 
where  in  IHSO  he  svas  employed  build- 
ing a  palace  on  the  Banass  river.  In 
1819  Ameer  Khan's  gross  revemie 
amounted  to  six  lacks  of  rupees  per 
annum,  but  it  was  expected  to  reach 
ten  lacks  in  He  uj^ually  re- 

sides in  that  portion  of  his  territories 
between  Bonn  dee  and  Jeypoor,  ma- 
naging Seronge  through  the  medium 
of  an  agent,  but  he  has  no  root  in 
tile  soil  where  he  has  planted  himself, 
and  little  influence  beyond  his  own 
estates ^  His  descendants,  however, 
will  probably  acquire  both,  and  the 
establishment  of  Mahomedans  in  thia 
quarter  of  Hindostan,  from  potitieal 
considerations,  is  rather  desirable- 
Travelling  distcmco  from  Oujein, 
Ifjo  miles;  from  Agra,  ^53;  frofir 
Benares,  389  ;  from  Bom  bay «  595  ; 
froni  Calcutta  by  Benares,  MM  ^  and 
from  NagpooT,  395  miles* — fTwcifth 
Register ^  Frimep^  FuUaritm^  Mal^ 
cohn^  Ecnnell,  Ue^ne,  tf^eO 

Si:aooB*^ — The  cantonment  of  the 
British  troops  stationed  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Aurungabad,  and  former 
dominions  of  the  ex-Peshwa  Bajerow ; 
lat.  18^  40'  Ion,  W  35'  E,,  forty 
miles  N^«K.  of  Poona^ 

This  great  military  station  ext<mk 
in  a  long  straggling  lifle  between  the 
base  of  Piquet  billp  which  nsei 
abruptly  behind  it,  and  the  stream 
of  the  Goor  Nuddy,  and  its  north- 
easiem  boundary  b  about  a  mile  db- 
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tmt  from  ihe  old  village  of  Seroor. 
The  maio  ilrect  ii  exceedingly  spa- 
do and  lined  on  both  sides  ivitti 
the  bungalows  of  ihe  of&cera,  which 
liavo  generally  handsome  gardens 
attached,  eo closed  by  milk-plant 
hedges,  flnd  well  shaded  by  cypresses 
mnd  fruit-trees.  Since  the  total  sub^ 
jugation  of  the  Moharatta  country, 
the  importance  of  this  position  in  a 
Htilitary  point  of  view  has  greatly 
diminished*  In  1 830  ihe  force  can- 
Id  ned  amounted  to  only  two  beltaliond 
#f  infantry^  one  regiment  of  cavalry, 
mnd  the  Bombay  corps  of  horse  artil- 
kry.  It  was  then  in  contemplation 
to  abandon  Seroor  altogether  {nince 
carried  iuto  execution),  and  divide 
the  field  force  in  this  quarter  between 
the  cantonments  of  Poonaand  Sola- 
poor. 

In  the  buriaUground  at  Seroor, 
the  remains  of  the  late  Colonel  Wal- 
lace, well  known  for  his  long  and 
eminent  services  in  the  Deccan,  are 
interred.  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of 
the  res^pect  with  which  his  memory  la 
cherished  by  the  native  soldiery,  as 
well  as  of  the  pliant  nature  of  Hindoo 
superstition,  that  whenever  the  can- 
tonment is  threatened  with  any  thing 
in  the  shape  of  a  public  disaster  (such 
m  a  dearth  of  grain  in  the  bazar,  &,c.), 
Wallace*s  ghost  is  believed  by  the 
sejioys  to  become  perturbed,  and  to 
wfalk  abroad.  On  thm  portentous 
event  they  are  in  the  habit  of  resort- 
ing to  his  tomb,  where  they  perform 
poojah  (worship)  to  his  manes,  which, 
as  they  suppose,  has  the  double  ef^ 
feet  of  restoring  quiet  to  his  spirit, 
and  averting  the  impending  calamity  * 
— (Ftiliarton,  4^c.) 

Seeoou,— A  large  village  in  tho 
province  of  Bejapoor,  S*E,  from  Bb- 
gidcot,  which  in  1820  contained  680 
houses,  and  ^,314  person s« 

Seeta  ( iur^a^  ihe  tun). — A  town 
in  the  Gujerat  peninsula,  situated  on 
the  gulf  of  Cutchf  forty  miles  E.  by 
N.  from  Juggeih  point;  lat.  9^  W 
N„  ion.  69=*  44^  E. 

SsuKDAK. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Allahabad,  belonging  to 


Ditteab,  «ttuatod  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Sinde  river,  twenty-three  miles 
N.N.W.  from  Sumpterj  lai»  tiP  W 
N.,  Ion.  78^  44'  E. 

S^UADAK. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Allahabad,  twenty>one  miles  N. 
by  from  Callinier :  lat,  25^  ^1'  N^^ 
Ion.  20^ 

Seva  SAiEuniA.^Bee  Si  v  aw  a 
Samltdra. 

Seven  IsLANns— A  cluster  of  very 
small  island;!  in  the  Eastern  seas^ 
e?c lending  along  the  coast  of  Bnnca 
island,  from  which  they  are  se(>a rated 
by  a  navigable  channel ;  lat.  1*10^  S*, 
Ion,  105^20'  E, 

SEVERNDaooc;  (tu}:iama  durgn^ 
the  golden  foHreuJ* — A  small  rocky 
isle  on  the  Con  can  coast,  province  of 
Bejapoor,  within  cannon-shot  of  the 
continent;  lat.  ]7''46'N,,  Ion.  73' 
15''  £.  During  the  reign  of  Sahoo 
Raja,  sovereign  of  all  the  Maharattas, 
Conajee  Angria,  the  pirate,  revolted  i 
and  h Jiving  seduce*!  one-half  of  the 
fleet  to  follow  his  fortunes,  he  with 
it  took  and  destroyed  the  remainder. 
He  afterwards  established  bis  head- 
quarters at  this  place,  where  he  and 
his  posterity  governed  until  1756, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Commodore 
James,  in  the  Protector  frigate,  with 
scarcely  any  assistance  from  the  Ma- 
haratta  besieging  army.  This  place 
and  the  neighbouring  station  of  Da- 
poo  lee  being  situated  on  an  elevated 
portion  of  the  coast,  enjoy  a  fine 
breeze,  and  have  been  selected  m 
the  Bite  of  a  convalescent  hospital 
for  the  European  garrison  of  Bom- 
bay.—<  Or  we,  ^mA  op  Hehcr.S^c.) 

SEVEawniiooG, — A  strong  hill-fort 
in  the  Mysore  raja's  territories,  twen- 
ty miles  W,  by  S,  from  Bangalore ; 
lat.  12^  53'  N.,  Ion,  7T  SO'  This 
fart  is  surrounded  by  a  forest  of  na- 
tural wood  or  jungle  several  nnlca 
in  depth,  thickened  with  clumps  of 
planted  bamboos,  to  render  it  impe- 
netrable. It  is  impossible  to  invent 
or  blockade  Severn droog  closely,  the 
rock  forming  a  base  of  eight  or  ten 
miles  in  circumference,  whicn  with  the 
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jungle  and  lesser  hi  Lis  that  larrouttJ 
It  indude  u  circle  of  tweixty  mi  lea* 
FroiJi  thia  biwe  it  rises,  a  prodigious 
iimitfi  of  granite  above  halfn  nnle  in 
perpendicular  height,  and  nearly  pre- 
cipitous, it3  nnked  surface  being  only 
diversified  by  two  shrubs  that  have 
crept  iin  ks  lower  surface}  or  inserted 
them^ielves  into  its  crevicc^s,  by  its 
lines  of  fortifications,  and  by  the 
temple  (reduced  by  distance  to  the 
HUG  of  a  sentry  boji)  which  crowna 
its  s>iinmit. 

This  hu<fe  mountain  has  further 
the  advantage  of  being  divided  above 
by  a  chasm  wbicli  ser mantles  the  up- 
per part  into  two  hilU,  called  by  the 
natives  J  from  a  slight  difference  of 
colour,  the  white  and  black  forts, 
each  with  their  defences  for^ning  two 
citadels,  and  capable  of  Ivcing  main- 
tained independent  of  the  lower  works 
that  cover  the  connecting  ridge, 
Thi^  i^tupcndous  fort»  so  difficult  to 
approach,  is  no  less  fiuned  for  ha 
pestilential  atmosphere,  occasioned 
by  the  surrounding  hills  and  woods, 
titan  for  its  wonderful  size  and 
strength. 

Severndroog  was  besieged  during 
the  first  war  with  Tippoo  in  17^1  ^ 
when,  alter  breaching  the  wall,  the 
troops  advanced  to  the  storm.  Lord 
Corn  wall  is  in  person  superintending 
the  attack.  On  the  appearance  of 
the  Europeans  advancing,  the  garri- 
son, being  seize<l  with  an  unacconnt* 
able  panic,  fled,  and  the  breach  was 
carried  without  meeting  or  even 
overtaking  the  enemy.  The  main 
body  of  the  latter  endeavoured  to 
gain  the  western  hill,  which  had 
they  eflected,  the  siege  must  have 
re-commenced  ;  but  a  small  party  of 
the  fifty-second  and  seventy-firat  re* 
giments  pressed  so  hard  upon  them, 
that  they  entered  the  different  bar- 
riers along  with  them,  and  gained 
possession  of  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain. Above  100  of  the  enemy  were 
killed  on  the  western  hill,  and  many 
fell  down  the  precipices  in  attempt- 
ing to  escape  from  the  assailants. 
Thus  in  less  than  one  hour,  in  open 
day,  this  fortress,  hitherto  deemed 
Impregnable,  was  stortncd  without 


the  loss  of  a  tnan,  only  one  private 
soldier  having  been  wounded  during 
the  assault.  A  small  guard  of  the 
Mysore  raja's  sepoys  is  now  (1830) 
the  only  garrison »  The  pet  tab,  si- 
tuated under  the  eastern  brow  of  the 
ridge  which  unites  the  two  great  emi- 
nences, has  become  a  mere  wilder* 
ness,  and  destitute  of  any  inhabitants 
except  a  few  Brahmins  who  officiate 
at  two  teuiplea. — (Dirontj  FuMarton^ 

Sew  RiV£a. — A  river  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gundwona  which  rises  in 
Wyerghur,  and  after  traversing  the 
western  part  of  Choteesghur,  joina 
the  >^iihanuddy  about  ten  miles  north- 
east of  Lohari.  It  is  navigable  be^^ 
yond  Simgah  from  July  until  Fe- 
bruary, and  partially  throughout  the 
whole  year,  the  water  being  collected 
in  deep  extensive  pools,---(Je-i^traf, 

Sew  AO  (Qr  Stmi)* — An  Afghan 
district  in  the  Cabul  province,  si- 
lutited  about  the  thirty-fourth  degree 
of  north  latitude,  and  in  part  bound- 
ed by  the  Indus*  By  Abul  Faze  I,  in 
1582,  this  district  is  described  as 
follows  V — "  Circar  Sewad  conmrc- 
hends  three  territories,  eiz,  Benibner, 
Sewad,  and  Bijore*  The  Sewad  di- 
vision meusurcs  in  length  forty,  and 
in  breadth  from  five  to  fifteen  coss, 
On  the  cast  lies  Bcmbher,  on  the 
north  Kinore  and  Cashgur,  on  the 
south  Beckram,  and  on  the  west 
Bijore.  Jn  the  mountains  of  this 
country  arc  several  passes.  The 
summer  and  winter  are  temperate  i 
the  mountains  are  covered  with  snow, 
but  in  the  plains  it  melts  tn  three  or 
four  days  after  the  falL  Here  are 
spring,  autumn,  and  periodical  rains 
aa  in  Hindostan,  Both  the  spring 
and  autumn  harvests  are  plentiful. 
Here  all  the  flowers  of  Tartary  and 
Hindostan,  violets,  narcissuses,  and 
a  variety  of  fruits  grow  wild.  The 
whole  of  this  drear  eonaists  of  hills 
and  wilds,  and  is  inhabited  by  the 
Yusephzeis," 

The  valley  of  Sewad  or  Swat 
opens  on  the  plain  of  Peshawer,  and 
ia  interaectea  throughout  its  whole 
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tic  tent  by  ibe  rtirer  Jjijnd^e,  Sfspa-* 
ratlug  i)pper  from  lower  Sowai  Tlic 
Ent  sixty  miles  long,  and  from  ten 
Ad  sixtoen  brood;  the  secoud  is  of 
equal  letiglh,  but  broader,  and  of 
greater  fertiJity,  The  residence  of 
the  chief  of  Upper  Sew  ad  is  named 
Deer,  and  contains  about  300  houses, 
liower  Sewad  is  well  peopled,  and 
the  ehief  pLuce  AUahdund  a  eoosido 
rablc  town.  Bewail  is  separated 
from  Beneer  by  steep  hills,  ihiuly 
inhabited  by  Baubeest^  an  in  conside- 
rable tribe  of  Afghans.  On  the  lower 
hills  of  this  district  the  snow  licjs  for 
four  months  of  the  year.  Few  trees 
lire  seen  on  the  lops  of  the  hills,  but 
their  sides  arc  covered  with  forests 
of  pinc^  oak  J  and  wild  olive.  Lower 
down  are  many  little  valleys,  watered 
by  clear  and  beautiful  streiims,  with 
an  ejieellent  climate.  The  sides  of 
these  hills  also  afford  a  profttsion  of 
European  fruits  and  flowers,  which 
are  found  wild  in  an  infinite  variety. 
In  the  midst  of  the  principal  valley  is 
the  river  Swat,  watering  a  rich  but 
narrow  plain,  which  yields  two  har- 
vests, and  produces  most  sorts  of 
grain,  especially  rice,  which  is  very 
abundant.  Besides  cultivated  fruit- 
trees  many  mulberry  and  [jlaue-treca 
are  seen  here. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  this 
territory,  naaied  Swaiees,  apfiear  to 
have  been  of  Indian  derivation,  md 
are  supposed  to  have  formerly  pos- 
sessed a  kingdom  extending  from  the 
Hydaspes  to  Jellalabad.  These  were 
giiidually  restricted  by  the  Afghan 
tribes,  and  Scwad  and  Beneer,  their 
}ast  seats,  about  the  conclusion  of  the 
fifteenth  century  subdued  by  the  Yu- 
«ephzeis,  yet  they  are  still  numerous  in 
this  quarter.  The  Afghan  tribes  of  Se- 
wad have  always  been  singularly  tur- 
bulent, and  yielded  little  more  than 
a  nominal  obedience  to  nny  sovereign; 
but  being  subdivided  into  a  greot 
nunjber  of  distinct  clans,  without  any 
eominon  head,  they  have  been  much 
lests  formidable  to  their  neighbours 
than  they  might  otherwise  Imve  been. 
They  wtj  e  chastised  on  account  of 
tlicir  predatory  liabtts  by  Acticr  j 
In  1U70  by  Aur«n£^be;  and  in  173£^ 


by  Nftdir  Shah,  while  on  hia  return 
from  Hindostan,  The  eaiperor  Ba* 
ber^  iu  his  memoirs,  says  chat  sultaa 
Weisii  was  king  of  Sewad,  which 
eK tended  from  the  river  Sewad  to 
Baramula,  east  of  ihe  Indus,  and  at 
that  date  the  chief  entrance  into 
Cashmere, — {ElphinHane,  AM  Fa-^ 
scif  Let^deiii  Ike  Emperor  Baber,  4  c,) 

Sew  AN  (qt  AUigutige)^ — A  town  la 
the  pro vi ace  of  Bahar,  district  of  5a- 
run,  siKty-six  miles  N,W,  from  Pat* 
na;  lat,  ^b^ll'  N-,  Ion,  84^  25' E. 
In  this  vicinity  an  inferior  sort  of 
crockery  is  made,  in  imitation  of 
Staffordshire- ware,  from  a  species  of 
black  potter^s  marie. 

Sewdau. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Candeish,  which  in  181G  belonged 
to  Holcar ;  lat,  21°  W  N„  Ion,  75° 
68'  E,,  twenty- three  miles  S,W.  from 
Boo rhan poor.  This  place  lies  low, 
the  houses  are  of  mud,  and  the  streets 
narrow  and  dirt)',  but  the  ghurry  is 
high,  and  overlooks  the  town.  The 
surrounding  country  is  a  fine  plain, 
which  in  was  well  cuUivatedj 

although  then  liable  to  much  annoy- 
ance from  Bhcels  and  Piudaries, 
Feizpoor  is  another  town  to  the 
north-west,  horn  which  circumstance 
it  is  sometimes  named  Febpoor  Sew* 

Sew  EE, — A  flat  dry  plain  of  har- 
dened clay,  in  Afghautstan,  in  some 
parts  relieved  by  streams  from  the 
liillf*,  and  round  the  town  of  Sewee 
well  cultivated.  It  is  inhabited  bj 
the  Cauker  tribe  of  Panuees,  and  by 
their  inveterate  enemies^  the  Baloo- 
chies.  In  modern  times  this  tract 
had  been  little  explored,  but  in  A,D, 
1583  Abul  Fa;fel  relates,  that  **  near 
to  Sewee  there  is  a  lake,  two  days* 
journey  in  length,  called  Munjoor, 
upon  the  surface  of  whicli  fishermca 
have  formed  artificial  floating  i:?Iauds, 
wherii  they  reside  and  carry  on  their 
occupations," 

Si;  WIST  AN, — A  large  province  of 
Baloochistan,  consisting  of  a  stupen- 
dous range  of  mountains,  extending 
southwards  from  Candahar,  and  only 
aocefisible  by  passes  of  extrefne  di& 
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i?u]ty.  It  Is  dividctl  into  the  districts 
of  Jh^bwan  to  the  south  nnJ  Suhnra^ 
wan  to  the  north,  vihkh  indudefl 
Nooihky  In  the  desert^  and  Moostung 
and  Shal  to  the  northward.  E^ch  of 
these  sections  is  subdivided  into  tuks, 
or  xUlah9p  furnishing  quotas  of  troops, 
but  pitying  no  tribute.  The  climate 
of  Sewiatati  is  dry,  and  from  it*  great 
elevation  excessirely  cold  in  winter, 

Sewry  Narraj!^, — A  town  in  the 
province  of  Gundwaoa,  fifty  miles 
aE.  from  Rultmipoor;  lat.  21^68' 
N.,  Ion,  83^  8'  E.  The  Mahauuddv 
IS  navigable  as  far  as  it^  jiinciion  with 
the  Sew  river  beyond  Sewry  Narrain^ 
from  July  to  February,  after  whic?h 
it  becomes  too  shallot'.  Goods  are 
conveyed  from  lience  to  Ryepoor  and 
Choteesghur  in  tsmall  canoes.  This 
part  of  India  and  the  conrsse  of  the 
Mahanuddy  are  a-s  yet  (1827)  but  im- 
perfectly deJineatea  in  the  best  maps. 

SEYEa  IsiLEs. — A  cluster  of  small 
islands  lying  off  the  west  coast  of 
the  Malay  peninsula^  about  half  a  de> 
gree  north  of  Junk  Ceylon  ;  lat.  8*^ 
N„  Ion.  97""  4S'  E*,  and  distant 
ubonr  twenty*eight  miles  from  the 
main  land,  which  is  visible.  The 
largest  isle  is  about  five  miles  in 
length  by  one  in  breadth.  When  vi- 
sited by  the  Siam  mission  in  1821  a 
gonend  silence  prevailed,  the  dense 
woods  and  rocky  shore  being  neither 
Inhabited  or  frequented  by  birds  or 
beasts.  This  is  the  more  extraordi- 
nary,  as  even  the  universal  enemy, 
jfuaij  was  absent,  while  vc^c L7ble3, 
fruitSj  palms,  yams^  and  other  roots 
^rew  spontancouiily.  —  {Finh^sottf 

Seviiah.-^A  town  in  the  province 
of  Gujerat,  sixtv-five  miles  E,  from 
-Ahmedab«d ;  lat.  58'  N.,  Ion. 
73^  42^  E. 

SiYSt^NA,— A  town  in  the  province 
of  Ajaieer,  twenty-four  miles  Bouth 
from  Kotfth ;  lat,  24°  53'  Ion. 

Shah  NiHR  Cakal, — The  upper 
pan  of  this  canal  is  said  to  have  been 
cut  by  the  emjwor  Ushuli  Jebau  to 


bring  the  water  of  the  Jiintna  to  his 
garden  at  Pnd^inh  Mahal,  a  hunting 
seat  in  the  disiriet  of  Saharunpoor, 
close  under  the  hlllii.  The  excavator 
of  the  rest  of  the  canal  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  re- 
paired as  far  as  Ghousghur  by  Zabc- 
ta  Khau,  the  nabob  of  Saharunpoor, 
and  it  now  a sbu m es  hi s  n ani e.  it  wns 
ftjrmerly  fed  by  a  branch  of  the  Jum- 
na, which  flowe<l  under  Padshah  Ma- 
hal ;  but  the  BoorB,  or  Old  Jumna, 
deserted  its  bed  which  fed  this  canal. 
After  that  perio*!  a  zemindar,  Fyioo- 
la  Khan,  of  U  ay  poor,  dug  a  cut,  and 
brought  water  again  into  the  bed  of 
the  old  Jumna. — (Gt^neral K^d^Capt. 
Hodgion,  ij'c.) 

SnAUABAD. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Delhi,  101  miles  by  W, 
from  the  city  of  Delhi  ;  lat,  m'^W  N., 
Jon.  77°  6'  K 

Shahabad,-^A  large  district  in  the 
province  of  Jiahar,  situated  about  the 
twenty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude. 
To  the  north  it  la  bounded  by  the 
course  of  the  Ganges;  on  the  south 
and  east  by  that  of  the  Sone ;  and 
on  the  west  by  Chunar  and  thepro- 
V  i  nee  of  A 1  lahabai  L  1 1  e  x  te  n  ds  fro  in 
the  river  Sone  to  the  Carnmnassa,  and 
from  the  lianks  of  the  Gongcn  to  the 
mountains  of  Rhotas,  In  A,D*  17*^4 
the  originai  circar  of  Shahabad  con- 
tained only  1,860  square  miles  i  but 
it  has  since  been  greatly  augmented 
by  incorporations  from  the  adjacent 
territories. 

This  district  is  extremely  fertile, 
and  in  general  populoits  ;  but  towardt 
the  south-ifs-est  it  still  contains  many 
tracts  t>f  waste  land.  In  1801  the 
proportion  the  uncultivated  land  bore 
to  the  cultivated  was  estimated  by 
the  collector  at  one  to  four,  exclu- 
sive of  the  hills  that  form  the  south- 
ern  boundary;  but  the  accuracy  of 
many  of  the  returns  made  to  govern- 
ment at  that  time  cannot  be  depend- 
ed on,  not  being  the  result  of  actual 
investigation,  but  in  most  cases  of 
m  ere  conj  ect  u  re.  By  t  he  dil  igen  ca  of 
the  revenue  officer©  some  lands  have 
been  discovered  not  included  in  the 
revenue  settlement  j  md  in  18^2  the 
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tyotwar  ijatem  wu  mtrodaced  ineo 
lercral  nmhah,  init^U  of  bringing 
Ibem  to  public  sale. 

The  tnoAt  valuable  ardeles  of  agri- 
cultural produee  are  opiumi  tobacco, 
cotton,  sugar,  indigo^  and  hemp,  and 
the  cultivation  of  all  {csfjedally  of 
sugar]  has  for  many  year?i  pant  been 
•grftdoallf  increasing/  The  district 
contains  no  brick  or  mud  private 
fbrt^r  nor  are  there  any  schools  or 
seminaries  within  its  limits  where  the 
Hindoo  or  Midiomedaji  lawg  are 
taught.  Shahabad  is  pre-eminent  in 
Bengal  and  Bahar  for  the  excellence 
of  its  roads,  a  distinction  mainly  to 
bo  attributed  to  a  salutary  reservation 
in  the  original  settlement  with  the 
zemindars,  of  a  certain  annuul  per 
ccntage  for  their  repair,  whereby  all 
doubt  was  removed  to  the  party 
on  whom  the  burthen  of  such  repairs 
was  to  fall.  In  1801,  in  consctjuence 
of  instructions  from  ttie  Marquis 
Wellesley  (the  governor-general)  the 
board  of  revenue  in  Bengal  eircu* 
lated  various  queries  on  statistical 
subjects  to  the  different  collectors 
under  that  presidency.  The  result 
of  their  retorns  tmded  to  establiiih 
the  fact,  that  Shuhubad  contained  two 
millions  of  inhabitants,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  M  ah  o  me  dan  to  twenty 
flindooEi.  It  has  always  been  remark* 
aide  for  the  great  number  of  suttees 
tbnrnings  of  widows)  that  take  place 
iinnually  within  its  limits,  and  for  the 
attachment  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
nrmctiec* — (J,  JJ^miCj  FullaHm,  Coic- 

S»4HASAU t— A  con sid arable  tow n , 
ith  the  retn»ins  of  fortifications  and 
many  large  houses^  in  the  province 
of  Dude,  thirty  miles  N.E.  from  Fur- 
ruckabnd ;  lut.  27""  40'  N.,  Ion.  7'^'' 

Shah  nil  AH.— A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Delhi,  district  of  Meertit,  si- 
tuated near  the  cast  bank  of  the  river 
Jumna,  opposite  to  the  city  of  Delhi. 
Tl'ilt  is  a  spacion^i  and  pleasant  town^ 
with  wide  btreelB,  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  brick  houses. 

8MAM,'RttA?ii'0oa,  —  A  town  in 
Nofthtm  Ilindostan,  the  residence 


of  Eaja  Sunkar  Chund,  ami  in 

the  capital  of  Kangra. — {Mmrcrofi^ 

SiiAUJEUASFoon. — A  town  in  the 
province  of  Malwa,  which  in  tS^O 
waa  the  head  of  a  district  belonginir 
to  Dowlet  Row  Sindia;  lat,  23^  tfi' 
N*,  Ion,  7<i^  20'  E.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  emperor  Shall 
Jehan,  its  founder.  In  progress  of 
time  it  was  assigned  to  Dowlet 
Row  Sindia's  mother,  but  was  sub- 
sequently gi^en  to  Mcena  Bhye,  with 
whom  it  still  remains ^  A  colony  of 
Borahs  (Mahomedan  merchants  and 
pedlars]  arc  settled  here,  who  have 
imported  European  improvementje  in 
the  construction  and  furnishing  of 
their  houses^  from  the  sea-coast  of 
C  ujerat {  AMcolTft^  4"^* ) 

SuAiiJEHANPooa^ — A  town  in  the 
province  of  Lahore,  eight  miles  N.W. 
from  Nadone ;  lat.  31°  53'  N*,  Ion. 

BHAnjEHAMrooR. — A  large  pictu- 
resque town,  with  a  ruined  castle  and 
several  mosque^s^  in  the  province  of 
Delhi,  to  which  a  Escal  subdivision  of 
the  enormous  district  of  Bareily,  un- 
der a  collector,  is  attached;  lat,  27"^ 
5^  N.,  Ion,  7!?^  4b'  E.,  fifty  miles 
S.E.  from  Bareily.  In  1813  this  town 
was  esteemed  more  wealthy,  and 
nearly  as  populous  as  Bareily,  so  that 
probably  an  allowance  of  50,000  in- 
habitants does  not  exceed  the  reality^ 
tn  1813  the  division  of  Shnhjchan- 
noor  contained  3,856,187  cucha 
(Bmnll)  bcgas  in  cultivation,  and  was 
assessed  with  a  jumnm  of  16^4,235 
nipees,  presenting  an  overage  rate  of 
less  than  seven  annas  per  bega.  It 
further  contained  2^07,430  bcgas  fit 
for  cultivation,  and4,010,411  cnti re- 
ly waste.    The  revenue  of  the  prior 

J ear  had  been  realised,  with  a  bu- 
ance  of  Ictis  than  one  per  cent.  The 
great  and  rapid  augmentation  of  the 
available  resources  in  this  and  the 
adjacent  district  of  Bareily  might, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  have 
excited  apprehensions  as  to  their 
itability ;  but  the  success  and  facility 
with  which  the  revenues  were  actu- 
ally realized  during  the  years  1813 
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autl  1814,  wrre  (Calculated  to  dhs>U 
pnte  any  npf>rpheii?»ions  that  might 
have  been  cntertjiinctl  on  the  subjcci, 
— (Dcijjjef  Public  MS,  Dovutiants^ 

Shampoou.^-A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bcjapoor,  divisicm  of  A/Jm- 
nagitr,  sftunteil  on  a  Bne  plmn  nboiit 
two  miles  south  from  the  mUitwry 
station  of  Bel|;imiD, 

SiiAHHAK, — A  town  in  ihe  pro- 
viiicc  ofCandoUli,  pcrgtinimh  ofCnuil- 
wah,  which  hi  18120  belonged  to  Sin- 
dia,  and  contained  a^iout  300  homes; 
lat.       50'N.,  ion,  7*3^  'S^  E, 

Shaw  A. — A  village  in  the  province 
of  Gnntlwana,  division  of  Bnstar,  nnd 
territories  of  Nngpoof,  sitiJiieed  ncnr 
the  source  of  the  MidmnndtJy  river, 
^,117  feet  nbove  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Shauzadabad. — A  large  town  in 
the  province  and  district  of  Al!aha- 
bad,  about  thirty-four  mi  lea  N,W, 
from  the  city  of  Allnhubad.  At  this 
place  there  ia  one  of  the  most  sjm- 
cions  serais  for  the  accommodation 
of  travellers  to  be  foimd  in  the  upper 
provinces, 

SrtAHZADPooa*— A  town  in  the 
province  of  Onde,  thirty-eipht  miles 
from  Fvitabad;  lat.  3tP  24'  N., 
bn,  H'^  27'  E, 

Skahnoor  (named  aUo  Savamre 
and  SimnurJ. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bejapoofj  forty  milei*  S,E» 
from  Durwarj  lat,  5D'  N.,  Ion. 
75°36'E.  This  place  is  at  present 
much  decayed,  having  no  buildings 
of  elegance  except  the  palaces^  and 
the^e  iire  in  ruins.  It  is  encloife<t  by 
a  wall  and  ditch,  but  is  not  a  place  of 
atre  ng  th,  O  n  t  h  e  o  u  taide  of  ih  e  c  i  ty 
wall  to  the  northward  are  several  long 
streets  of  houses  for  the  niozit  part 
uninhabited  J  and  to  the  southward  is 
a  lake  of  water.  Shahnoor  was  con- 
quered from  the  Hindoos  by  the 
Biiamenee  soverel^s  of  the  Deccan 
no  early  m  A»D»  1397,  but  at  a  later 
period  became  the  capital  of  a  small 
Patan  fitate,  giving  tht;  title  of  nabob 
to  its  hereditary  possessor.  Abdul 
Hakim  Khan,  the  seventh  lineal  des- 
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cendatit,  who  reign ed  in  I792y  had 
l>cen  tributflry  to  Tippoo  since  1784, 
when  he  abjured  his  nllefriunce,  and 
necepted  the  protection  of  the  Mn^ 
harattas.  After  this  defection,  Tip- 
poo's  army,  during  u  predatory  in* 
cLiraion,  de^itroyed  the  palaces  and 
public  buildingjf,  blew  up  and  razed 
the  strong  fortress  of  Bancapoor^ 
and  devastnted  the  whole  country, 
of  which  he  retained  posiies:iion  un- 
lil  17^^^ I  when  it  was  wrested  from 
him  and  resioreil  to  the  nabob,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Mnha- 
mttns. 

This  territory  was  transferred  to 
the  Peshwa  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, in  exchange  for  an  equivalent 
in  BundelcnmL  About  the  time  when 
Goklah,  one  of  the  sonthern  jantifrc- 
dars,  obtained  possession  of  Shah- 
noor, there  was  a  very  gen  end  dis- 
turhiince  and  usurpation  (called  by 
the  natives  Kautknee)  throughout 
the  country,  and  evcrj  man  helped 
himself  lo  whatever  place  he  bad 
troopu  enough  lo  capture*  The  fa- 
mily of  the  Shahnoor  nabob  had  an 
allowance  from  the  Peshwa  out  of 
the  revenues,  but  it  was  so  extremely 
ill  paid  that  in  1804  they  were  re- 
duced to  the  utmost  wretchedness, 
were  covered  with  rags,  or  ahnost 
naked,  and  compelled  to  subsist  on 
Ihe  plants  they  picked  up  in  the 
fields.  A  remonstrance  was  in  con* 
fieq  n  e  n  ce  preseo  t  ed  by  M  r .  S  t  r ac  h  ey , 
the  British  agent^  for  arranging  the 
posaessiona  of  the  southern  jaghire- 
dar^,  to  the  then  court  of  Poona, 
which  had  the  effect  of  ensuring 
greater  punctuality  in  the  future  dis- 
charge of  the  nabob's  iniseritble  pit- 
tance* In  iBsJl  the  British  police 
had  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  the 
territories  of  the  Shahnoor  nabob*— 
(Moor,  MSS.,  Ferithtaf^jic.) 

SHAiaGUua  ( Sheherghar ) .  —  A 
town  in  the  province  of  Delhi,  dis- 
trict of  Bareily,  twenty  miles  north 
from  the  town  of  Bareily ;  lat,  SS" 
2W  N*,  Ion.  70"  45'  E, 

Skaiva  (or  Chai^itJ. — A  Biatnese 
town  on  the  west  side  of  the  gulf  of 
Si  am,  situated  on  the  road  from  Le^ 
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KrldBvikok,  about  hLU&^57*S, 
l$m  it  mit«Jlied  About  ?,00a  in- 
hMimU^  beMdes  &  number  of  Chi< 
»e«e»  flfsd  «r&8  defended  bj  a  btock- 
ftdc.  There  U  much  rice  culti?aied 
ill  the  n^hbouniig  country,  and 
many  jtiok  loadu  sflnuttlly  exported. 
^Capi.  Mumty,  Harris,  Ltai^  ^c, 

EuA^nM. — A  town  in  the  Delhi 
tiro  vi  nee,  fifty-three  inili?*  north  fro  id 
he  city  of  Delhi ;  Itit.  27 '  N.,  loii. 
77*  W  E.  This  IB  a  place  about  two 
inileii  in  crrcumfereneci  and  contains 
Hjany  handsome  houjies^  with  a  large 
t>iii3Ear»  and  the  renmtns  of  a  mint. 
The  Rtrects  inter  sect  each  other  at 
right  unglert,  and  have  pa  rule  gates) 
at  their  ent ran cea,  ivhich  are  shut 
ii%ht  for  the  security  of  the  inhabit- 


THE  SHAN  COUNTRV, 

A  central  region  of  India  beyond 
the  Giinges,  which  occupies  the  Bpucc 
Uetween  Ava,  Siani,  and  China,  occu- 
pied by  varioui  tribes  generally  in 
Mjbjection  to  these  empires,  accord- 
ing to  contiguity.  Every  where  to 
the  nf>rth  andeatit  Avais  bounded  by 
diftirictH  inliubitcd  by  a  peopb  whom 
the  Binnuim  cull  Shan,  but  who 
name  theiiiHclvch  T'hay,  From  the 
Burmeiie  word  Shan  coming  to  tm 
throii^ffi  the  Portuguese  orthography 
In  no  doubt  derived  Siam^  the  name 
given  by  Kuropenn**  to  the  most  diii- 
yngiUNhcd  nation  of  the  race.  Ano- 
ther b ranch  of  the  same  tribe  is  the 
Tay  liown  or  dm  Slitvn,  East  from 
thiN  people  on  both  side»  of  the  Irn- 
wudy,  hctwcen  the  Binrmn  and  the 
CMiinrse,  and  e^tcndiufc'  from  thence 
far  ^oiith  l>ctW4X'n  the  Ava  domi- 
iiiunii,  and  the  Siducn  river,  is  a  lui- 
Hjeruufl  people  governed  by  many 
ierssdttar)^^  chiefN  nanic^l  awbuan  or 
ChobwiiN,  mid  tributary  lo  Avo,  By 
iheUurmene  this  hist  branch  in  called 
MrL'lap  Hhnn,  or  titmnwa,  and  the 
aovprcinn  of  Ava  among  I  lis  titlci 
usually  aptNumrfi  that  of  ^uvereij^m  uf 
the  uiiic  provincesi  of  the  SshuiKKo- 


sban-pri]  meaning  the  nine  chief  pro- 
vinces that  pay  him  tnbule* 

There  is  llctlc  doubt  that  t^is  w 
the  bome  country  i« ith  that  meiitton- 
ed  in  the  universal  history  under  the 
name  of  Ko«angpyi,  there  described 
as  lying  we&t  from  the  nortbem  Laos, 
and  having  to  its  west  the  great  fo- 
rest  of  Pabiin pan,  probably  the  moun* 
tainous  rid^e  that  rises  on  the  bamki 
of  the  Irawady,  half  way  betwe^ 
Bhamno  and  Ava,  on  the  frontiers  of 
China,  runs  south  Inclining  a  little 
to  the  east,  until  it  approaches  the 
sea  at  Martaban,  and  separates  thm 
country  of  the  Mraninas  or  Burinr^ 
from  that  of  the  Shans.  The  ridge 
is  visible  from  Amarapura,  seen  from 
whence  it  appears  to  be  between  four 
and  five  thousand  feet  lugli,  but  as 
several  rivers  ajipear  to  pass  through 
iti  it  cannot  be  considered  an  unin- 
terrupted boundary. 

To  the  N.N.W.  of  Siam  is  a  eon- 
fliderable  space  covered  with  hilla 
and  jungles^  and  orenpied  by  the 
tribe  calJed  Lowa  or  Lawa,  many  of 
whom  are  scattered  among  the  forests 
of  the  countries  posjie*sed  by  the 
Shan  or  T'bay  races.  Dr.  Francis 
Buchanan  is  of  opinion  these  Lawa 
are  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  and  that  nnxed  with  the 
Chinese  and  other  kindred  races^ 
they  form  the  Sshan  nation.  These 
Shuns  still  retain  their  original  ap* 
pel  hit  ion  of  Low^a  or  Lawa,  which  ii 
no  doubt  the  origin  of  the  names 
Lao,  Law,  Lawha,  Lau,  or  Laho, 
applied  by  various  authorities  to  the 
same  people,  and  the  Lao  Shan  of 
the  Burmese  is  most  probably  the 
Northern  Lao,  or  Laho  of  universal 
history,  the  capital  of  which  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury was  called  Leng  by  the  Chine»e< 
The  worils  Shan  and  Siam  are  aup- 
po$ed  tcj  be  mere  nmdiBcations  of  the 
same  sounds. 

The  interior  of  this  country  having 
rarely  been  visited  b^  any  Europeans, 
we  remain  scantily  mformed  respect* 
iug  its  to[)pgrophy  and  population, 
which  lahtihowever,  may  be  presumed 
to  be  bfjth  more  numerous  and  more  - 
civilised  than  had  been  anticipat(^d^ 
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A  great  annual  fair  is  held  at  Ran-  difTer  material  If  from  the  Burmese^ 
l^oLPii,  to  which  the  Shans  rcaort  in  their  features  inuch  more  reiiemMing 
great  ntimhera.  They  come  by  the  those  of  the  Chinese,  while  one  ou* 
route  of  Tonghop  making  m  ull  a  thority  asserts  that  in  industry,  in- 
journey  of  about  forty  days,  trans-  gcnuity,  and  enter (>rize,  iheysiirpasa 
portiflf  their  ^oods  on  bnllocki^,  and  the  Burmese,  Fegners,  and  Hianiese. 
on  the  horses  named  by  Enroj jeans  In  182ti  a  man  completely  covered 
Pegu  ponies.  They  bring  down  cane  with  hair  was  fonnd  in  the  Shan 
and  |iaUn  fin^ar,  the  gronnd-nut,  lac,  country  on  the  banks  of  tl^e  Sntneti 
fine  lflcqucred-ware,gold  and  silver  in  river,  and  sent  to  Am  as  a  curiosity, 
ingots,  suppo!«ed  to  be  firocnred  where  he  was  »een  by  the  cmba^isy  in 
chiefly  from  Ynnan  in  China,  Be-  IB^^,  The  hair  was  fihaggy  and  about 
sides  these  they  bring  coarse  raw  eight  inches  long,  but  on  the  Ijreast 
China  siilk,  f^ametimes  dyed ;  lead>  the  and  shoulders  only  four  or  five  inches, 
prodace  of  their  own  country ;  and  a  His  teeth  were  defective^  the  t^rindera 
.mi all  quantity  of  copjier  in  sticks  like  being  entirely  wanting.  He  married 
ihiit  of  Japiiu.  By  the  above  route  a  Birman  woman,  rand  had  two  daugh- 
a  trade  might  he  opened  with  Vunan  ter.^,  one  covered  with  hair  hke  her 
nnd  the  south-western  provinces  of  father,  onlv  white  and  fair ;  the  elder 
China^  the  northern  ones  of  Si  am,  resembledher  mother  Both  father  iind 
and  the  independent  ones  of  the  child  were  perfectly  formed,  nnd  ex- 
Shan  country,  as  from  the  fair  of  cepting  their  hairy  covering  hands4>uic« 
I  Htij  the  Shans  carried  oft'  a  conii-  With  respect  to  the  Shan  religion,  it  ia 
derahle  quantity  of  British  cotton  iu  all  probability  some  modification  of 


The  Shan  country  is  said  to  abonnd  dha,  Naug-roong  m  an  aneJent  and 
in  metals,  most  of  the  iron  used  in  highly  venerated  Buddhist  sanctuary 
Ava  being  snpplied  from  the  great  and  place  of  pilgrimage  in  North 
mountain  Foupa,  which  hes  some-  Laos,  to  which  the  piouti  «till  resort 
where  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Ira*  with  caravans  and  merchandise.  Some 
wady,  near  the  lat,  of  The  of  the  tribes  whose  habitations  are 
passion  of  the  Burmese  for  alchemy  permanent  have  idols,  which  are  re- 
brings  many  of  the  Lao  ores  into  the  ported  to  be  the  same  as  those  of 
ba?,ar  of  their  capital,  specimens  of  funquin,  but  it  is  said  the  veneration 
which  were  purchased  a  ad  sent  home  for  their  ancestor!  so  prevalent  among 
by  the  members  of  the  British  embassy  the  Chinese  does  not  exist  here, 
in  These  con  si  g  ted  principal  ly  The  Laos  or  Shan  language  haa 
of  iron,  silver,  lead,  coppcrj  and  an-  never  been  cultivated  l»y  Europeans  t 
timony.  The  Shans  possess  the  art  very  few  of  whom,  besides  Alexander 
of  smelting  qll  the^e  metals,  and  bring  de  Rhodes,  have  penetrated  the 
them  down  in  their  metiillic  state,  country.  According  to  Ktempfcr,  the 
The  silver  mines  are  situated  about  Shan  nation  do  not  differ  much  either 
twelve  days'  journey  north-eaf<t  of  in  language  or  writing  from  the  Sia^F 
Bhanmo  towards  the  Chinese  frontier,  mese,  except  that  they  are  unable  to 
The  Shan  tribes  subject  to  Siam  pay  pronounce  the  letters  R  and  L,  and 
their  tribute  in  stick-lac,  benzoin,  and  Dr,  Leyden  thought  that  their  Ian- 
other  articles,  besides  which  they  gunge  bears  the  saaie  relation  to  the 
send  down  cotton  and  rafts  of  teak-  T*hay  or  Siamese  that  the  Arracancse 
timber  to  Bankok.  With  respect  to  does  to  the  Birman,  and  thiit  with 
their  iniport.s,  besides  the  goods  above  the  T'hay  J 'hay  it  nccords  more  fully 
enumerated  it  seems  probable  that  all  than  with  the  T*hay  Proper*  The 
the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  la-  Laos  language  is  represented  an 
dia  beyond  the  Ganges  arc  dependent  abonndiitg  in  books,  especially  trans- 
for  salt  on  that  nyanufactured  along  lations  from  the  Bnli ;  and  if  the  an- 
the  coasts  of  Pegu  and  Martaban,  tiqiiity  of  the  nation  can  be  depended 
In  appearance  and  dress  the  Shans  on,  they  must  be  extremely  mtcreslt 
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ifig  oo  flf  count  or  the  centnil  eitiiap 
tidO  of  the  country  ;  but  our  infor- 
MtSan  iu  ^et  is  too  ddective  to  admil 
of  oar  fonning  any  decided  opinion 
oti  the  subject. 

When  the  esigence  of  war  com- 
pelled the  BttTMae  to  muster  from 

their  mmiroet,  the  tributarr  Shan 
trit>es  bofdcriuij  on  China  were  called 
on  to  furnish  their  qiiotaif.  An  armetl 
contingent  of  I  o^OCKJ  men  wa»  tn  con- 
sequence  embodied,  disiciptitied  and 
4eipatched,  ht-adeiJ  by  their  chiefs  or 
cbobwft^,  and  inarehetl  towards  Ama- 
rapnra  from  tJiese  remote  r^iont. 
Unacqu aiNti><l  with  the  event*  of  the 
WOT,  and  filled  Htth  extravagant  no- 
lion »  of  the  power  and  invincible 
courage  of  the  Burmese  their  con- 
querors, I  hey  readily  obeyed  the 
mandiite  in  hope^i  of  sharing  the  spoils 
that  would  no  tioubt  accrue  on  the 
destruction  of  ihc  vmh  strangen, 
whose  presence  contaminmed  the  soil 
of  Avii, 

Etght  thousand  of  these  Shans 
formed  part  of  the  Burmese  army 
wh&i  it  approached  Promc  in  Novem- 
ber 18^5,  and  having  never  before 
encountered  Europeans,  were  ex- 
pected to  fight  with  much  greater 
«pirit  and  resoltition  than  the  often 
defealed  soldiers  of  Ava.  In  addition 
to  the  numerous  chohwa»  and  petty 
chiefs,  these  Shati  levies  were  accom- 
panied by  thiee  young  and  handsome 
women  of  high  riink,  who  were  be- 
lieved by  their  superstitious  country, 
men  to  he  prophetesses  and  inviilne^ 
rable^  These  Amazons,  dressed  in 
martial  costume,  rode  about  among 
the  Shan  troops,  inspiring  them  with 
courage  and  confidence  in  iheir  super* 
natural  afisi^tance^  The  result,  ho^^^ 
ever,  was  a  tno^t  con^pJete  discomfi- 
ture, although  many  of  the  grey- 
headed cbobwas  fought  to  the  kstj 
refuaing  quarter*  Que  of  these  ladies 
received  a  bullet  in  the  breast,  and 
was  carried  by  the  British  soldiers  to 
a  cottage  in  the  rear,  where  she  ex- 
pired<  Another  was  observed  %ing 
on  horseback  along  with  the  defeated 
remains  of  her  people,  but  was 
knocked  off  her  horse  by  a  tihrapnell^ 
uncertain  whether  killed  or  not.  The 


surviving  Sham  fl^^d  pursued  and  ma^u 
lacred  by  their  Btirmete  allies,  to 
empe  whom  they  penetrated  the 
mott  deadly  jungles,  m  that  mimE>ers 
who  had  ej^caped  ^m  sword  and 
gun,  perished  by  disease  and  famine, 
few  of  the  ]5,0OOeverreTi»iting  their 
native  country.  Such  was  the  in* 
auspicious  commencement  of  the  first 
intercourse  between  the  remote  Shana 
and  the  British  nation, — (F,  Buf^a- 
nan,  Siiodgra4$^CrawJuTd^  7>«»JjL<w, 

Skaook. — A  smali  town  containing 
several  Hindoo  temples  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Coimbatoor,  forty-one  mdea 
travtliing  distance  N.N%W*  from  Be* 
vaporam. 

SHAfooaAFi- — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ajmeer,  situated  about  mt~ 
venty  miles  S.S.E,  from  the  city  of 
Ajmeer.  Viewetl  eKterually,  Shapoo- 
rah  has  the  appearance  of  strength 
and  importance,  but  w  it  bin  it  presents 
a  scene  of  poverty  and  decay, 

StfAPraEE,— An  island  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bengal,  situated  at  the  ex- 
treme point  of  the  strip  of  main-land 
forming  the  southern  frontier  of  the 
Ctiittagong  district,  and  ouly  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  shallow  cfaannetf 
which  is  gradually  filling  up,  while 
the  main  stream  of  the  Nauf  river, 
here  above  two  miles  broad,  flows  be- 
tween it  and  the  eastern  or  Arntean 
bank  of  that  river.  In  A.U,  18£f, 
the  Bunuese,  who^then  possessed  Ar- 
racan,  set  up  a  claim  to  this  worthless 
muddy  isle,  and  persevered  so  jnce^ 
santly  in  their  encroach  ni cuts  that  n 
war  ensued,  which  brought  a  British 
army  within  forty-five  miles  of  Ama- 
rapoora,  and  ended  with  the  loss  of 
five  provinces,  torrents  of  blood,  and 
a  cfore  of  rupees  on  the  part  of  the 
Burmese.  —  (FMic  MS.  Doenmmfi^ 

SBAWGua  fS/tak  gkarJ.—A  town 
in  the  province  of  Aurutxgabad,  situ- 
aied  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Goda- 
verv,  forty-two  miles  S.E.  from  the 
city  of  AurungaUid;  lat.  irf3'  N., 
Ion,  J^'^^e'E. 
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Skkkally. — A  mnW  town  iu  tlic 
Southern  Carnotic,  diatrii!!  of  Tanjorej 
situiited  nbont  twenty  miles  travelling 
iltiftance  north  by  wat  from  Trumiue- 
bar,  and  (iisdnguishcd  by  the  pbeiio- 
jnenon  of  a  little  inn,  kept  by  a  native, 
in  a  mlaerable  butigalow. — {Fidlett^ 
ton  J  ^c.) 

SiiEKBGimGK  f  Sim  gttnjj. — A  lari*e 
and  ttouriishing  village  in  the  province 
of  Bengal,  district  of  Rajshahy,  eli- 
^bly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cflratoya  river.  Thi«  is  a  fjlace  of 
considerable  commerce,  and  in  point 
of  she  md  pof>aliition  only  inferior 
to  Nattore  and  Bauleab. 

SB££aooTTA  f  tMr  ghat,  the  Ihn 
pattJ.^A  town  in  the  province  of 
Bahar,  district  of  Rainghur,  eighty 
mile^  south  by  west  from  Patna;  lat. 
24**  32f  N.,  Ion*  84^  55'  E.  Thi*  ia  a 
pojyulous  place  agreeably  aituatcd  on 
m  rising  ground,  surroundetl  by  the 
river  Moorhur,  which  here  separates 
for  a  short  space  into  two  brancheH. 
Here  are  the  gaol  and  other  public 
butldin^8;  and  here  the  judge  and 
magistrate  of  the  zillah  holds  his 
court  during  six  months  of  the  year, 
when  Chittra  is  reckoned  unhealthy. 
To  the  east  of  Sheergotta  there  are 
the  remains  of  an  old  mud  fort,  and 
there  are  several  Mahomedan  edifices 
in  the  neighbourhood, — {FtdUtrton, 

SaecuL, — A  Chinese  fortress  and 
garrison  in  Tibet,  situated  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Arun  river,  which 
penetrates  the  Himalaya,  and  ultl- 
raately^  along  with  the  waters  of  the 
Coai,  joins  the  Ganges  in  the  province 
of  Bengn!  i  lat,  28^  24^  N*,  Ion*  87° 

SttEiitiiFOoit  (ShaMpuraJ.  —  A 
town  in  the  province  and  dbtrict  of 
Bahar,  situated  close  to  the  base  of 
the  Sheikhpoor  range  of  hills,  through 
which  there  is  an  easy  pass  here  to 
the  southward  and  westward ;  lat.  25° 
8'  N.,  loiL  85^  54'  E. 

Sheikpooba*— A  town  in  the  nro- 
vince  of  Delhi,  five  miles  S»S*E*  from 
Saharunpoor  ^  lat.  2!)^  63'  N.,  Ion,  77° 


SuiTKAnpoon.  ^ — A  drariet  in  Af- 
ghanistan^  fonnerly  nubject  to  the 
Cabul  sovereign,  situated  west  of  the 
Indus,  between  the  twenty -seventh 
and  twenty-eighth  degrees  of  north 
latitude.  To  the  east  it  la  bounded 
by  the  Indus;  on  the  west  by  Baloo* 
chistani  to  the  north  it  has  the  Mo- 
zaureeii;  and  to  the  south  the 
province  of  Sinde,  of  which  it  h 
sometimes  descriljcd  as  a  section* 
Adjacent  to  the  Indus  the  soil  fer- 
tile, but  at  any  conbiderabte  diiitance 
dr)-,  sterile,  and  unproductive.  The 
peasantry  are  Juts^  Baloochies,  and  a 
few  Hindoos;  the  revenue  paid  to 
the  king,  who  in  11^09  kept  here  a 
hakim  and  a  few  troops,  was  about 
three  lack*  of  rupees,  The  Mozau- 
rees,  who  dwell  to  the  north  of  She- 
karpoor,  are  a  tribe  of  BaJoochies, 
inhabiting  a  woody  and  ill-cultivated 
country.  Their  political  condition  is 
that  of  internal  anarchy;  on  the  lii^^h- 
ways  they  are  robbers,  on  the  Indus 
pirates,  and,  with  reference  to  their 
neighbours,  depredators. 

The  town  of  Shekarpoor  stands  in 
lat.  ^7"^  36'  N.,  Ion.  m  W  K,  is  of 
considerable  siaie,  and  surrounded  by 
a  mud  wall,  without  any  ditch.  The 
inhabitants  are  almost  all  Hindoos, 
termed  Shekarpoories,  and  speak  a 
peculiar  dialect  of  Hindostany  dis- 
tinguished by  that  name.  There  ure 
many  rich  bankers  here,  and  a  con^ 
aiderable  trade  is  kept  up  with  Raj- 
pootana,  Sinde^  Candahar,  and  Fe^ha- 
wer.  Shekarpoor  bankers  are  to  be 
found  all  over  the  Afghan  dominions^ 
and  even  in  the  remote  towns  of 
Turkistan,  but  they  do  not  venture 
to  carry  their  wives  or  female  rela- 
tions to  these  unciviUzed  count rieii. 
The  number  of  resident  Afghans  has 
been  estimated  at  only  200  families* 
— C  E/phi  tutonCf  ^c. ) 

S  H  E  K  A  W  LT  TT  Y .  —  ThlS    divtsioU  Of 

Rajpootana  is  situated  about  the 
twenty-eighth  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  is  said  to  have  received 
its  name  from  a  predatory  tribe  of 
Arabs,  It  c?t tends  about  eighty 
miles  from  north  to  ."south,  and  rut  her 
less  from  east  to  west,  but  its  limitis 
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wi  afl  Bidci  arc  cxtremi^fy  ill-de- 
Irncdf  fomtcrlj  fluctiijiiting  atiniially 
mth  political  drrumstancev.  To  tKc 
north  ii  js  bounifetl  bv  the  Bntiili 
dUtriet  of  Hurrianna ;  od  the  Kouth 
by  thoMC  of  ihe  Jc>'poor  raja;  to  the 
cwi  it  hax  ffurrumna  utiU  tcrrilorics 
lubject  to  the  Macherry  rajn ;  and  to 
the  west  the  dominions  of  Joudpoor 
iinti  Bicanere.  The  surface  of  She- 
kawutty  preaenu  to  the  view  a  mdy 
plain,  &antcred  with  rocky  hills,  ilU 
watcred,  and  badly  cultivated;  yet 
it  contaioB  several  coniitdcriibie  towns, 
the  most  ooted  of  w  hich  are  Seekur, 
Futtdipoor,  Kbetri,  and  Gooda,  The 
sand*  ftfe  interspersed  with  tufts  of 
tm^-grmif  the  haubool,  the  kurreel 
or  caper  tree,  and  a  bu*b  nsiincd 
phoke^  which  la^t  is  said  to  be  jfC' 
culiar  to  the  great  Ajmcer  desert  and 
its  borders.  The  country  is  naturally 
strong,  being  cncirded  by  hillii,  and 
protected  by  ghauts  or  p3&^,  the 
prindpal  of  which  are  Ketree,  Kun- 
deela,  Oudepoor,  and  fiabhye*  Near 
the  bst  i^  a  copper  mine* 

The  Shekawuttj  chiefs  are  a  mili- 
tary class,  feudatories  to  the  raja  of 
Jeypoor,  by  whose  assistance  they 
were  enabled  at  no  very  remote  pe- 
riod to  wrest  their  present  posses- 
sions from  the  Kyaukarics,  a  tribe 
of  converted  Hindoos,  In  1805  the 
princ][>al  Shekawutty  chiefs  were, 
1st,  Row  Bishen  Singh,  of  Munohur* 
poor,  the  nominal  head  of  all ;  in 
rctununf;  the  respectful  salute  of  the 
other  chiefs  he  brings  his  hand  no 
higher  than  his  breast,  which  marks 
h  is  su  periority .  £?d ,  Mee  r  B  i  ngh  Da  ss, 
and  Perlaub  Singh,  rajas  of  Kundeeb 
and  Rewarra,  then  imprisoned  at 
Jeypoor.  3d,  Ubhee  Singh,  and  va- 
rious other  leaders  of  the  Kbetri 
caste.  Ubhee  Singh  held  the  per- 
fimnah  of  Katpole  from  the  British 
government  for  20,000  rnpeefl  per 
anniim. 

Bhuil  is  a  good  sized  town  in  the  She- 
kawutty country^  about  eighteen  miles 
W.  by  S.  of  Khiro,  In  consequence 
of  its  being  situated  on  the  high  road 
frotn  the  Pui*jnb  to  Bi  can  ere,  its  in- 
habitants were  accustomed  to  c\tort 
heavy  con tribu lions  from  the  mer- 


chants, and  freqiicnily  plundered  thctn 
altogether.  The  Shekawutty  tfoofH^ 
are  mostly  cavalry,  in  IS  1,1  a  party 
of  them  of  the  SiJhcdee  iritw  made 
a  predatory-  incursion  to  the  Hurrian- 
na  near  Behit,  and  plundered  the 
country*  Althoilgh  nominally  the 
subjecU  of  the  Jeypoor  raja,  they 
pay  visrj  little  attention  to  hm  man- 
dM€^%  in  consequence  of  which  the 
British  government  directed  that  la 
future  such  freebooters  should  be 
hotly  pursued  into  the  country  that 
pive  them  an  as)  lum,  and  destroyed 
tthercicr  they  could  be  found.  In 
IHIH  the  Shekawuttie?^,  after  an  un^ 
usual  interval  of  tranquiHity  (four 
years),  a^^nin  l^came  troublesome, 
when  a  detachment  wtts  marchrd 
into  their  country,  where  it  captured 
three  walled  towns  and  levelled 
many  of  their  mud  forts;  but  the- 
tribes  and  their  chiefs  still  continued 
refractory,  and  rejected  all  subor- 
dination to  their  feudal  superior,  the 
Jej'poor    raja.  —  (Metca{fcj  LituL 

of  nmgntficcnc^J. — A  town  in  the 
province  of  Agra,  thirty'Seven  mi  lea 
distant  from  the  city  of  Agra;  lat* 
S;""  6'  Ion,  78"^ 27*  E,  This  place 
derives  its  name  from  Dara  CDariu&) 
Shtko,  tlie  eldest  and  unfortunate 
son  of  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan,  who, 
in  the  contest  for  empire  with  Au- 
reng^ebe^  w  as  defeated,  hunted  down 
like  a  wild  beast,  and  at  last  mm- 
dered* 

Shehsegmewk, — A  town  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ava,  situated  four  milea 
inland  from  the  Jrawady,  100  milc» 
east  from  Arracari,  and  j:i5  S.W. 
from  theciiv  of  Ava;  lat.  2tf  WN.^ 
Ioa.il4**30'  This  is  a  town  of  con- 
siderable importance,  as  from  hence 
the  Aeng  road  branches  off  over  the 
mountains  into  Arracan,  which  was 
marched  by  a  detachment  under 
Lieut.  Trant  in  18£6,  Before  the 
war  i^hembeghewn  contaijicd  3,000 
inhabitants,  but  in  March  18^6,  when 
pa^iscd  by  the  British  army^  not  one 
liabttation  remained,  having  been 
burned  to  the  ground  by  the  Burmcso 
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army  while  ret  rent injj*  Theeurrouml- 
ing  cauntry  is  an  open  plain,  tertik, 
wel(  frnffnted,  and  highly  cultivated* 
The  Chaliiin  nver  flows  through  the 
town,  md  during  the  rains  is  swelled 
to  a   coosidemble  sue, — {TranL 

Shem  Deo  Temple*— -A  temple  in 
Northern  liindoiitan,  eight  miles  E. 
by  N,  from  Almora ;  iat.  '67'  N., 
Ion.  49^  Oj7<jO  feet  obove  the 
level  of  the  se«> 

Sheopooh  fShapuraJ. — A  town 
in  the  province  of  Ajmeer,  J  04  miles 
S,K  from  Jevpoor;  lat.  41' N., 
Ion.  7fP  33^  E.  This  h  the  capital 
of  a  fltnail  principality  posae^sed  by 
a  relation  of  the  J e)  poor  raja's, 

Shefoor*  fSiv^jpunJ.  —  A  town 
in  the  province  of  Agra,  thirty-five 
milcfl  S.W.  from  Narwar;  lat. 
N.,  Ion.  77°  1(F  K  To  the  south  of 
this  place  the  country  is  level  and 
tolerably  well  cultivated^  but  to  the 
north-west  it  is  extremely  rugged  and 
covered  with  jungle.  The  town  it- 
self i:i  almost  a  collection  of  ruins. 

She  HI  HON  for  Cheri6onJ^ — A  dis- 
trict in  the  island  of  Java,  remarkable 
for  its  fertility,  and  the  e)(celleot  qua- 
lity of  the  coffee  it  produces.  1 1  fell 
under  European  influence  so  early 
A.D,  l6Mf  and,  like  Bantam  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  the  English,  had 
been  in  a  state  of  CQnatEint  insurrec- 
tion, which  added  to  an  un whole* 
some  climate,  had  diininished  the 
iaiporlance  of  the  city  of  Sheribon. 
Indeed,  owing  to  mismanagement 
this  district  never  jiclded  to  the 
Dutch  a  proilt  adequate  to  its  great 
resources  I  especially  of  indigo,  cof- 
fee, and  leak  timber.  The  sultana 
of  Sheribon,  being  descended  from 
one  of  the  earliest  Arabian  propa- 
gators of  the  Mahomcdun  religion  in 
Java,  have  always  been  much  vene- 
rated by  the  pious  of  that  faith.  An 
insurrection  broke  out  here  in  ]  !§^00, 
which  wa3  not  supprested  until  after 
the  conquest  of  trie  island  by  tlie  Bri- 
tish, but  no  disturbance  occurred 
during  the  subsequent  f^criod  of  the 


British  occupation.  According  to  a 
census  taken  in  1813  8hertbon  con- 
tained a  population  of  216,001  per- 
son of  which  number  5,:U3  were 
Chinese  J  on  an  urea  of  1,334  aquarc 
miles. 

The  town  of  SheriboTi  stands  iti 
lat.  4rS..  ion.  108^37'  E„  m 
miles  E.S.E,  from  Bataviu  by  the  post 
road.  Owing  to  a  pestilential  dis- 
temper and  other  causes  it  has  lat- 
terly greatly  declined,  having  been 
deserted  by  a  Inrgo  firoportion  of  iti 
iahabiiants.  The  great  hill  of  Sheri- 
bon  was  formerly  a  volcano,  and  still 
occasionaly  sends  forth  smoke.  At 
a  tittle  distance  from  the  town  is  a 
mosque  and  mausoleum  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Sheikh  ibn  Mcilaua, 
which  is  going  rapidly  to  decay,  al- 
though still  highly  venerated  by 
the  Mahomedans.^ — Thorn ^ 

Suet  AG  UNO  A  f  Siv/tgetfigaJ,  —  A 
small  fortified  town  in  ihe  Mysore 

Rrovince,  about  twenty-siJi  miles 
f.W.  from  Bangalore^  This  place 
t^tands  ou  the  northern  verge  of  the 
tract  of  wooded  hills  which  stretch 
across  Mysore  between  Bangalore 
and  Serioi^apatam,  The  conical 
mountain  of  Shevagunga  (the  highest 
in  the  province)  is  a  conspicuous  ob- 
ject at  a  dijitance  of  thirty  miles  and 
upwards,— (Fiii/^r^uM,  cj*?.) 

She V AO r MCA.  —  A  poligar  town 
md  zemindar y  in  the  southern  Car- 
natic,  sixty-nine  miles  S.S.W.  from 
Tanjore;  lot.  9^  55'  N,,  Ion,  7^^ 
E.  The  general  character  of  this  ea- 
state  is  that  of  a  dry  country,  having 
a  light  soil*  It  is  much  overgrown 
with  jungle,  and  though  flat  has  no 
eoCion  ground.  The  paddy  grounds 
are  confined  to  the  left  of  the  Vyar, 
which  is  finely  cultivated  j  but  there 
are  few  tanks,  and  scarcely  any  hills. 
Among  the  native  Hindoo  chiefs,  the 
poligar  dogs  of  this  vicinity  are  held 
in  high  veneration,  although  the  ani- 
nnxl  throngbont  India  generally  is 
reckoned  unclean,  and  treated  with 
unmerited  contempt, 

Shevagunga  was  ruled  by  rannys  or 
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princcsiea  until  about  aixiy 
n|»o,  when  two  brothers  named  Mur- 
tloo,  of  low  caste^  usur[)€d  the  go- 
vcrimicnt,  uti4er  the  title  of  dewans 
or  prime  EniaUterft,  and  subsequent  ly, 
on  the  deaih  of  the  mtiny,  having 
mounted  the  throne,  uKaiiined  the 
jinclent  title  of  the  Pandian  rajas* 
They  were  expelled  by  the  nabob  of 
Arcot,  with  the  assistance  of  Bntieiah 
Iroopsj  but  be  afterwards  reinstated 
ibeiii^.  Continuing  rerractory,  they 
w«re  attacked  by  a  British  detach- 
Doetit,  and  defended  themselves  in  the 
fortress  of  Calbcoil  for  five  months, 
but  it  being  at  last  taWn  by  storm, 
the  Murdoos  escaped  into  the 
neighbouring  jungles,  but  were  after- 
vfards  taken  and  hanged*  As  no  fe- 
ttialc  heir  existed  of  the  old  Sheva- 
gun^a  family,  the  country  was  given 
to  a  relation  of  the  (ate  ranny. 

The  town,  or  rattier  village  of  She- 
Tagunga,  is  large,  open,  and  clean, 
IgreeaDly  situated,  and  much  cmbcl- 
liabed  by  noble  clumps  of  bamboos, 
and  a  profusion  of  other  tr cc***  In 
1820,  wiih  the  exception  of  the  rajahs 
premiseM,  which  contained  an  upper- 
roomed  ho  use  I  inhabited  by  the 
Tukt  ke  Baeta,  or  husband  of  the 
ddest  diiughter,  and  heiress  to  the 
zemindary,  the  place  did  not  contain 
a  dwelling  above  the  rank  of  a  huC« 
In  the  quarter  infaabited  by  the  Brah»^ 
mins  these  are  of  a  larger  siie,  and 
neatly  wliite washed.  There  is  a 
mosque  in  Shevagunga  of  a  respecta- 
ble apfiearance,  and  at  the  above 
date  a  new  pagoda  was  buildiuf^ ;  but 
although  so  long  the  capital  of  a  ge* 
iiuine  Hindoo  principality,  it  did  not 
then  possess  any  ancient  Himloo  edi- 
fice of  the  slightest  note.  In  1822 
the  population  of  the  Shevagunga 
zemindary,  according  to  the  returns 
made  to  tbo  Madras  presidency  by 
the  collectors,  was  )*<6,903  persona. 
*^Mediral  FlrpvTU^  FuUarton,  Lord 
FaktUiaj   PMic   MS.  DocvntcnU, 

SREVAGLTRaY    fSimghan)^  —  A 
town  in  the  Camatlc  province,  ninety 
miles      from  Cape  Comorm  ;  lat. 
aS'N.,  bn.  78°3:^^  K. 


Stt£¥rLrATOiiE, — A  town  in  the 
Carnatic  province^  1  (>3  miles  N,  l*y  E- 
from  Cape  Comorin  ;  lat.  9°  35' N*, 
Ion.  77" 

SniALKUtt  for  Shalkur}^ — A  fort 
north  of  the  true  Hlnmlaya,  but  be- 
longing to  the  principality  of  Bussa- 
ber,  situated  in  Hangarimg,  on  the 
borders  of  Labdack,  and  bauk^  of  the 
river  Li  or  Spiti,  which  joins  tbe  Su- 
tuleje  under  the  villuge  of  Namja, 
the  last  of  Bussaheri  kt,  3;^^ 
Ion.  78^  34'  ;  10,37^  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sen.  It  in  buiJt  of  Iookc 
stones  and  unburned  bricks,  with 
houses  under  the  walls.  Near  to 
Shittlkar  the  Spiti  (which  is  here 
10,113  feet  alwve  the  level  of  the 
sea)  is  crossed  on  a  good  bridge  of 
three  fir  trees  planked  over^  Four 
miles  to  the  tiorih  are  bot  wells  in 
great  repute, — {Gerarth^  ^e.) 

SHiKRApooa*— A  village  in  the 
province  of  Aurungabad,  division  of 
Joouecr,  situated  on  the  high  road 
from  Poona  to  Seroor,  and  about 
five  miles  from  the  latter.  This 
place  elands  on  a  rising  ground,  and 
IS  dislingoiiibed  by  a  pagoda  of  stone, 
built  in  the  general  style  of  the  tem- 
ples of  this  part  of  the  Deccan.— 
[FuM4irim,  4*c.) 

Shipiee. — A  larjge  village  in  Chi- 
nese Tartary,  district  of  Rongzhoong, 
under  the  deba  or  governor  of  Cha- 
prung,  a  town,  or  rather  a  collection 
of  huts,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Su* 
tideje;  lttt.3P49'N.,  Ion,  78^  44^ 
The  houtses  here  are  built  of  stone 
vkitb  fiat  roofs,  but  are  very  much 
scattered  ;  the  gardens  are  hedged 
round  witli  gooseberry  bunhos.  The 
Inbabitxinis  arc  TartarB,  but  in  dress 
and  resembEunce  approach  the  Chi- 
nese, who  arc  the  sovereigns  of  the 
country.  8h awl-wool  is  procured 
here,  but  the  quality  is  inferior  to 
that  produced  further  east,  and 
brought  for  sale  to  Gortope,  which 
station  is  said  to  be  eleven  march- 
es from  Shipke,  This  is  the 
highest  point  to  which  the  Briush 
survey  in  18^  had  rt^uched.  The 
height  of  the  bed  of  the  Sutuleje 
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(which  even  Siv  the  dry  season  h  here 
a  canstderabie  &Eream)  in  9,'2GJ  feel 
Above  the  level  of  the  sen. 

In  October  J-iciiL  Herbert 

eros^d  the  Uimatuya  ut  the  Gvina^ss 
and  ascended  the  Sutuleje  up  to 
ShipkCj  a  frontier  valley  in  the  Chi- 
li ese  te  r  ri  to  r  lea.  U  wii  s  s  u  bsctju  en  1 1  y 
vijjited  by  Lieut.  Gerard  and  his  bro- 
ther, who  were  presented  by  the  Chi- 
nese functionaries  with  thirty  pounds 
of  flour,  and  an  earnest  reqtjest  that 
they  would  quit  the  cauntry.---{ifc/i/g- 
lott  and  Herbert^  Gerardtftfc.) 

SnoLAVANnEN*.  —  A  considerable 
town  in  ihe  Carnatic  province,  dis- 
trict of  Madura,  twelve  miles 
from  ihe  town  of  Madura ;  lat.  10° 
r  N.,  lou.  7^  5'  E.  It  stands  on  the 
north  hank  of  the  Vyar  or  Vaygaroo 
river,  and  i^  composed  of  huts  for 
the  nio3jt  part  small  and  thatched, 
with  many  trees  internniigIed,^(Fui- 

8  H  0  E  c  H  A  T  T  AH  *  ^  A  celebrated  B  n  dd- 
biat  temple  among  the  hill^;  that  se- 
parate Arracan  from  Avn,  situated  on 
a  high  peak  about  a  mile  from  the 
Aeng  road.  It  h  held  in  great  vene- 
ration hy  the  Buddhrsts,  as  contain* 
itig  two  impressions  of  Gaudma^a 
foot,  one  at  the  summit  of  the  hill 
and  the  other  at  the  hottom  ;  they 
are  raited  in,  and  covered  over  with 
spleadidly  gilt  temples?  the  phoon- 
gtes  or  ofticiating  priests  live  in  the 
contiguous  kioums  or  monasteries. 
Pilgriius  resort  to  this  sanctuary  from 
all  parts  of  the  Burmese  empire.  The 
richer  classes,  [mying  a  tax  of  from 
twenty  to  fifty  rupees,  are  allowed  to 
pray  within  the  railing;  the  poor 
pray  outside  but  pay  no  tax.  The 
ascent  to  the  temple  is  by  means  of 
a  flight  of  steps  J  370  in  number,  pro- 
tected from  the  weather  by  a  wooden 
roof,  supported  by  numerous  piHars. 

SuooMPuooN  ( Ch&ompkoon)^  —  A 
Siamese  town  on  the  western  side 
of  the^ulfof  Slam,  whlth  in  1826 
was  estimated  to  contain  7^000  tnha- 
bitaot^j  and  situated  about  lat.  lif 
d^N,    At  the  above  date  the  ooly 


bnck  building  in  the  place  was  ^ 
temple.  Formerly  the  Siamese 
troops  destined  to  attack  the  Bur- 
mese at  Mergui  used  to  asj^mbte 
here,  and  its  [>h)  a  or  governor  was 
ddegated  to  watch  the  Tenasseriiu 
provinces  ;  indeed  since  the  conquest 
of  these  provinces  by  the  Burmeae 
Choomphoon  baa  always  been  eon^ 
aidcred  an  important  station,  and 
strongly  garrisoned*  This  partly 
accounts  uat  the  absence  of  Chinesie, 
and  the  entire  cessation  of  the  valu- 
able irada  that  formerly  subsisted 
with  the  gulf  of  Siain  via  Chooin- 
phoon* — iCapt,  Buntet^f  Huvriif  Leal^ 

SHFjAWtiLpooa. — A  town  in  the 
province  of  Malwa,  situated  on  the 
eas  t  ban  k  o  f  t  h  e  Jau  mn  eer  ri  v  er,  six  ty  - 
three  miles  E.N.E.  from  the  city  of 
Oujein ;  lat.  23*^  W  N..  Ion,  76''  48' 
£.  It  is  the  head  of  a  pergunnah, 
which  in  1820  yielded  a  revenue  of 
80,^7  rupees*^  Jfo/<:o/jii^  4:c,) 

Sh  lt  ni>  a  a  b  a  n  a  V  f  Sundari  van  a  J.^ — 
A  town  in  the  Carnatic  province,  dis* 
trict  of  Madura,  106  miles  from 
Cape  Comorin ;  lat.  9^  38'  N.,  Ion. 
77°  4S'  E, 

SiAK, — A  large  principality  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  U]&nd  of  Sumatra, 
which  in  ]S2Q  nonnnally  extended 
from  Tamiangf  its.  most  northern 
boi^ndary,  to  Rantan,  but  it  was  then 
much  intersected  by  territories  pos^ 
sesscd  by  independent  chieftians* 
The  great  river  of  Siak  has  its  source 
in  tlic  mountains  of  Menangcabow^ 
and  empties  itself  nearly  oppo^iite  to 
Malacca.  The  shores  are  Hat  for  a 
considerable  distance  up  the  country^ 
and  the  whole  of  the  soil  is  probably 
alluvial ;  but  about  1^5  railea  from 
its  mouth,  iulat.  F30'N.,  Ion,  102^ 
10' E.,  where  it  is  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  broadj  with  a  tide  of  twelve  feet^ 
there  is  the  appearance  of  high  land^ 
According  to  native  information  it  is 
n  av  ieahle  e  igh  t  day  a'  sail  inl  an  d,  Th  e 
chief  seaport  is  Cam  par* 

In  point  of  commercial  import*mce 
Slok  rankii  i'trm  of  all  the  petty  states 
in  this  quarter,  being  situated  on  a 
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fcirge  river  J  mn\  more  cenirul  thnn  tKe 
oihers.  The  cxportf?  tire  gold,  cam- 
phor, ganibir,  rattans,  taWcio,  ^ux, 
sngp,  ivory,  gahronj  nntl  silk  cloth^i ; 
the  principal  imporu,  opium,  salt, 
woollens,  and  Mntlras  piece  goodn.  In 
A*D.  1818  ft  treaty  of  comtnerte  simi- 
lar to  that  with  Liiigen  was  negod- 
ated  by  Major  Furquhar,  ^bo  was 
received  at  Siak  with  the  most  friend- 
Jy  at  ten  lion,  British  missions  had 
previously  visited  this  «tnte,  in  1806 
iinderCafit  Scott,  and  in  ) 80?  under 
Mr.  Gurlinj*.  In  1820  the  direct 
com  TO  erce  of  S  ink ,  m  OS  t  ly  w  it  h  M  III  ti  c- 
eu,  Singapoor,  and  Pcnang,  wm  still 
considerable,  their  gold  and  silk 
eloths  having  b^en  long  highly  vuhjcd 
I  iith  e  s  u  r  roil  nd  i  ng  M  al  ay  conn  tries.  A 
coiisidcrable  quuntity  of  excellent 
timher  was  procured  here  For  the  con- 
itrnction  of  his  Majesty's  frigate 
Midacca,  and  the  Kaat-India  Compa- 
ny's ship  Inglis  of  1  ,^^00  ton^,  boih 
built  at  Penang,  But  with  respect 
to  its  political  coixtition,  the  Siak 
princifJuUty  scarcely  deserved  the 
name  of  a  government,  the  chiefs  no- 
minally subordinate  to  the  sovereign 
being  mostly  succes^iful  pirates,  who 
had  assnme^l  the  titles  of  rajas  and 
sultans,  with  little  or  no  influence  be- 
yond their  miserable  villages^  thinly 
scattered  along  a  great  extent  of  sea 
and  river  coastt.  About  a  century  ago 
it  was  described  m  a  powerful  state. 


SIAM, 

An  ancient  kindoni  of  Ir^dia  beyond 
ihe  Ganges,  situated  principnlly  be- 
tween the  tenth  and  eighteenth  de- 
grces  of  north  latitude.  To  ihe  east 
it  is  bounded  by  the  Cochin  Chiaesc 
entpire  i  to  the  north,  including  the 
tributary  Shan  count  ry^  it  touches 
on  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunan  | 
towards  the  west  it  is  Liounded  by  the 
sea,  the  British  f provinces  south  of 
Kangoon,  and  the  Burmese  territo- 
ries ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Indian 
occflU;  bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  Malay 
peninsula,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
lA  eiihGr  directly  subject  or  tributary 


to  Siam.  Viewed  more  in  detail  it 
consists  of  the  fijl] owing  provinces  t 

1st,  Siam  Proper,  or  ihe  T'hay 
country,  which  occupies  principally 
the  valley  of  the  Men  am  Ilivcr,  toge* 
ther  with  the  tracts  watered  by  itn 
various  branches,  from  about  lat^  13^ 
to  5(P  north. 

5nd.  A  large  portion  of  Ifiios,  or 
the  Shan  Country* 

3d.  A  considerable  section  of  Cam^ 
bodia, 

4th.  A  portion  of  Pegu>  or  the  Moa 
Country, 

5th,  The  peninsula  of  Mulaccn, 
from  the  hesid  of  the  gulf  dovtn  to 
I  at,  7°  N,»  where  at  Trang  on  the  one 
side  and  Sungora  on  the  other,  they 
meet  the  Malay  nation. 

Along  the  c^u  side  of  the  gulf  of 
Sinni,  the  Siamese  territories  extend 
as  far  as  the  port  of  Athien  or  Can* 
cao,  belonging  lo  the  Cochin  Chi- 
nese ;  but  it  is  yet  little  known  to 
Europeans.  The  principal  seaports 
in  this  t^uarter  are  Cbantibun,  Tung- 
yai,  Pongs,om,  and  Kaitipol ;  the  first 
l>elong5  to  Siam,  but  the  others  to 
the  Cochin  Chinese  portion  of  Cam- 
bodia. On  the  west  ^ride  of  the  gulf 
the  Siamese  possess  the  districts  of 
Chaiya,  Phoomseeing,  Choom[>hoon, 
Bantaphan,  Mai,  and  Phriphri.  To- 
wards the  ba)'  of  Bengal  the  Siamese 
territories  are  sefmraied  from  the 
British  conquered  provinces  south  of 
tlangoon,  by  a  mountainous  ridge 
from  a,Oaa  to  4,000  feet  high,  the  in- 
tervention of  which  will  reduce  the 
chances  of  dispute  and  collision  be- 
tween the  two  governinenis.  Infor- 
mer times  this  was  considered  debate- 
able  land,  belonging  neither  lo  the 
Burmese  nor  the  Siamese,  each  na- 
tion having  troops  stationed  to  catch 
trespassers  when  they  ventured  to 
cross  thenu 

Siam  proper  may  be  described  as  a 
vast  plain  intersected  by  the  Men  am 
river,  on  the  banks  of  which  all  the 
principal  towns  nre  situated.  Like 
the  province  of  Bengal,  which  it  in 
many  respects  greatly  resembles,  it  is 
subject  to  annual  inuudation,  com- 
mencing in  July,  and  when  at  their 
heigh tovcrAo wing  the  country,  ejtcept 
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the  artiticint  sites  of  vllln^ea,  the  rice 
stalks  fmng  with  tlie  HooJ.  Near 
the  iihorefi  of  the  Muxvani  iJie  CQiintry 
is  pcrlectly  flivt,  anti  ihe  aoii  ivlluml, 
on  whit^h  account  afttT  the  rainy  sea- 
son in  over  many  cxteitshe  moraa^es 
remain,  and  render  the  climate  ex* 
tremely  pestilential  to  European  con- 
3 L hi) lion Kj  causing  fliixe^t,  dysenteries^ 
and  acate  fevera.  In  the  more  ele- 
vated parts  remote  from  the  river  tire 
country  i«  parched  and  dried  up* 

To  tlie  overflowmg  of  the  river, 
liowevcr,  the  land  in  its  vicimty  owes 
its  extraordinary  Icrtilityj  and  is  very 
firoductive  of  rice  and  other  plants 
that  require  a  redundant  supply  of 
moisture.  Wheat  h  nho  raised  on 
the  higher  !?rounds  j  but  in  respect  to 
rice,  Sitim  i^*  probably  the  cheapest 
country  in  the  world,  the  price  being 
usually  under  two  shillings  per  cwt,, 
or  ten  Spanish  dollars  per  coy  an  of 
4,0HD  lbs.  avoirilupoi!*.  BcstJea  these 
the  soil  IS  capable  of  raising  alt  the 
richest  productions  for  which  Bengal 
is  celebrated ;  but  little,  compftrativcly, 
is  cultivated,  owing  to  the  extortions 
and  ojiprcssions  to  which  the  peasan- 
try are  liable,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  in  the  remote  tracts  a 
large  proportion  of  the  surface  is  still 
covered  with  prinievul  forests.  The 
tuo»t  valuable  tree^  in  these  are  teak, 
rosewoodj  eagle,  and  sapan-woods. 
The  firHt  is  of  the  same  quality  as  the 
Avfl  teak,  and  is  floated  down  300 
miles  from  the  interior  to  the  cftpitol^ 
where  it  is  applied  to  the  conatruetion 
of  native  junks,  scarcely  anv  being 
cxporteiL  The  most  valuable  pro- 
duce of  these  forests  is  the  sapun- 
wood  J  which  is  both  abundant  and  of 
an  excellent  quality,  and  forms  alt  the 
dunnage  and  many  of  the  cargoes  of 
the  Chinese.  The  aguilla  or  eagle 
wood  is  obtained  among  the  islands 
that  stud  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
l^if  of  Siam,  and  aloe  from  some  of 
the  mountains  inland,  this  precious 
perfume  belni^  almost  the  exclui^ivc 
production  of  Siam  and  Cochin  Chi- 
na. Most  of  the  fruits  of  Hindostan 
thrive  here,  and  there  arc  besides  tho 
durian  and  mangosteen. 

The  staple  articles  of  regular  cul- 


ture arc  rice,  ftu»:ir,  pepper,  and 
tobacco.  It  is  only  aeventy  years 
since  au^r  was  procured  from  the 
eane  by  the  Chinese,  who  had  in  con- 
set]  ue  nee  additional  privileges  con- 
ferred on  them,  and  the  export  now 
ijxcecds  80,0Uti  peculs.  Pepper  is 
raided  on  the  cast  hide  of  the  gull^ 
about  the  latitudes  of  eleven  and 
ti^elve  degrees  north,  and  nboiit 
00,000  peculs  arc  annuidly  exported, 
mostiy  to  China,  From  the  same 
quarter  gum,  gamboge,  and  carda^ 
moms  are  procured.  Benzoin^  pro- 
duced chiefly  in  Laos  or  the  Shan 
country,  has  of  bite  years  been  ex- 
ported in  cohsideridde  qii  an  titles  ; 
the  Chinese  deal  also  extensively  in 
hides,  pcltrjv  horns,  bones,  ivory, 
feat  lien*,  fsult-fish,  suit,  and  esculent 
birds'- nests.  The  hides  consist 
pdiicipally  of  deer  skins,  besides 
those  of  buffaloes,  elephants,  and 
rhinoceroses  J  the  peltry  of  ti^rors, 
leopard,  otter,  ami  cat  skins.  Rhi- 
noceros' horns  and  deers'  antlers  are 
much  esteemed  by  the  Chinese  for 
their  medicinal  virtues;  the  other 
bones  are  ground  by  that  industrious 
people  for  manure  to  revive  nearly 
exhausted  soils.  The  stick-lac  comes 
mostly  from  Laos  and  the  northern 
parts,  and  large  t|uanttties  of  culinary 
salt  are  annually  manuracturcd  by 
the  process  of  solar  evaporation, 
consiitutiug  an  essential  branch  of 
the  inland  trade,  distributed  by  the 
Menam  and  its  tributaries. 

From  Hindostan  opium  (about  300 
chests),  cotton  goods,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  embroidered  silk:^  arc 
received ;  of  European  articles  thofie 
most  in  demand  are  white  cotton 
goods,  cheap  woollens,  fire-arms, 
and  glass-ware.  Of  the  foreign  trade 
that  with  China  is  incomparably  of 
most  value,  and  exists  with  every 
town  and  village  along  the  coast,  not 
being  restricted  to  one  port  like  that 
with  Europeans.  The  most  coner- 
derable  intercourse  is  with  Canton, 
Hainan  Island,  and  Fokicn,  but  a 
trade  also  subsists  with  the  more 
northerly  prodnces  of  Chi  Kiang  and 
King-naiu  The  export  to  Cambodia 
and  Cochin  China  is  con  lined  to  the 


porta  of  Cancao,  and  iron  in  all 

shapes  is  the  chief  cotomodtt^'  bar* 
tcrcd.  Hitherto  the  comineree  %vilh 
British  India  baa  bceo  principal])'  can* 
ducted  from  Bombay  at)d  Surat»  the 
6npcrc4irgocA  most  commonly  beiiisj 
ua  Lial  ly  cither  Mab  o  m  cdans  o  r  Pa  rnees ; 
bringing  gold  and  silver,  silk  tif-snes^ 
and  printed  cloths,  carrying  away  in 
return  benzoin,  gamboge,  eagle-wood, 
Bapan^wood^  and  of  late  ycarjs  sugar* 
In  iBf^  the  native  trade  condncted 
exclusively  by  the  Chinese  amounted 
to  30,000  i&n^ ;  the  American  trade 
yuBA  about  800  torn;  that  of  British 
India  about  1,000  tons;  native  and 
Malay  trade  about  ]  ,000  tona ;  total 
41,l*tM3  tons.  The  custom -house 
toxc^  cousibt  of  imposttf  levied  on 
goods  imported  and  exported  and 
totimige  duties,  prcjfesi^ing  lo  be  ad 
valorem ^  but  rudely  esli mated,  and 
varying  with  different  nations. 
Hitherto  the  chief  obBtacte  to  the 
promotion  of  commerce  with  Siani 
has  been  ihc  government  itself  stand  - 
ing  forward  as  the  principal,  indeed 
the  onJy  merchant,  which  in  fact 
created  a  virtual  monopoly  of  all 
goods ;  but  it  is  said  that  since  the 
accession  of  his  present  Mtijcsty  to 
the  throne  he  has  abandoned  ail 
trade  on  bis  own  aecoimt. 

Untd  recently  the  Siamese  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  carrying  on  foreign 
commerce  in  their  own  vessels,  but 
at  present  they  make  voyiigea  to 
China,  the  European  settlements  in 
the  fit  raits  of  Malacca,  and  even  to 
Bengal,  Ccji^lon,  and  Bombay.  In 
fact  the  maritiine  advantBge??  of  Cey- 
lon are  considerable,  the  navigation  of 
the  gulf  being  easy^  and  its  chief  port 
*  safe,  with  a  good  depth  of  watur.  On 
tile  west  coitsL  are  the  three  ports  of 
Sangora,  Ligor,  and  Bandon  ;  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf  are  thoge  of  the 
three  estuaries  of  the  Men  am  river, 
in  which  the  tide  recijirocates.  The 
two  western  branches  arc  shallow, 
but  the  eastern,  on  the  banks  of 
which  Bnnkok  stand  it,  is  navigable 
fur  all  vessels  not  exceeding  25d  tons. 
The  eastern  coast  of  the  gulf  is  so 
atuddcd  with  iilands,  separated  by 
aavigabie  channels  and  sale  aoc bor- 


age, tJiat  the  whole  ipace  may  be 

described  as  one  continued  harbour. 

Inland  Si  am  contains  mines  of 
iron,  tin,  copper,  lead,  and  gold. 
Those  of  iron  are  said  to  be  situated 
200  miles  north  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  where  it  is  imperfectly 
smelted  on  the  spot  by  the  Chinese, 
and  afterwards  transported  to  the 
capital,  where  culinary  and  other 
vessels  are  fabricated,  and  form  a 
considerable  article  of  exportation 
to  the  arcbijjelago,  Cambodia,  and 
Cochin  China.  A  pecn!  of  common 
bar-iron  costs  only  four  rniiees^  Tin 
is  very  generally  difTused  through 
some  of  the  provinces,  and  about 
500  tons  are  annually  ex^Kirted  ;  but 
as  it  has  not  yet  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  industrious  Chinese,  it 
probably  can  be  had  cheaper  else* 
where.  Stdt  is  exported  by  the 
Dutch  in  cotisiderable  tjiiantities  from 
Simii  to  Battfvia* 

The  domesticated  animals  of  Siam 
are  much  the  same  as  those  of  Uin- 
dostan,  and  in  the  jungles  are  tigers, 
elephants,  and  rhinoceroses,  but  there 
&  re  not  any  jackals,  rabbits,  or  harea. 
The  cows  give  but  little  milk,  which 
is  mostly  supplied  by  female  bu Haloes, 
neither  have  the  natives  learned  the 
art  of  converting  it  into  butter.  The 
horses  are  a  very  inferior  race,  the 
best  being  imported  from  Java,  In 
IBSOthe  sovereign  of  Siam  jiossessed 
three  white  elephants^  in  that  respeet 
greatly  surpassing  his  Bunnese  Ma» 
jesty.  Thijs  anlnjal  is  an  occasional 
variety  of  the  species,  and  corectly 
speaking,  is  an  albino,  but  with  the 
organs  of  sight  natural  and  sound, 
and  no  way  averse  to  the  effect  of 
lights  yet  the  iris  is  of  a  purely 
white  colour.  The  hairs  of  the  bod/ 
are  yellowish,  but  more  scanty,  finer, 
and  shorter  than  that  of  common 
elephants.  The  colour  and  texture 
of  the  skin  never  appears  entirely 
healthy,  being  defortned  with  glan* 
dular  knobs,  and  the  wrinkles  of 
some  acrid  fluid  which  they  secrete. 
They  are  usually  small  in  size,  bul 
being  well  fed,  are  generally  in  good 
condition  as  to  corpulence.  The 
discovery  of  one  is  reckoned  a  most 
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iniportunt  event,  auspicious  to  the 
diseo?eper^  ond  indicfttini;  prosjierity 
toihe  natiom  Albino  buttiilocSj  deer, 
monkey  ft,  tind  even  porpoisef^,  are  not 
uncommon  tn  Slum.  Royal  tigers 
nbounci,  and  ihcir  bones  are  e?e  ported 
by  the  Chinese,  who  nre  said  to  use 
ihem  medicinuily,  Jit  least  they  may 
be  seen  MispcnJed  in  every  u[ipthe* 
cary'a  shop  in  Bankok,  The  sea  and 
river-i  swarm  with  e:tceI1cnt  itsh,  upon 
which  a  large  proportion  of  the  lower 
classes  subsist.  In  addition  to  these 
are  fine  lobsters,  turtle  of  a  good 
i|natity,  and  the  mangoe-fish  so  much 
esteemeti  tn  Calcutta,  The  exeellent 
sauce  or  seasoning  nnmeil  baUchong 
is  best  procured  here,  where  it  is 
composed  of  drietl  nhrimpsi  pepper, 
salt,  and  sea- weed,  beaten  together  to 
the  eonsirftence  of  u  tough  paste^  and 
then  packed  in  jars  for  sale. 

The  constitution  of  Sisiin  is  a  pure 
despotism,  there  bdug  no  hereditary 
nobility  or  le^i«*lative  body  of  nny  de- 
scription to  control  the  king' s  actions. 
Indeed,  so  sacred  h  his  character 
that  his  name  must  not  be  uttered, 
and  IF*  in  fiici  known  to  few,  even  of 
the  principal  ininisterts*  Hi^  body  is 
supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  a  soul  in 
a  highly  advanced  stage  towards  final 
absorption^  and  of  course  exempted 
from  all  bodily  infirmitieia  and  evacu- 
tions^  On  one  particular  day,  how- 
ever, in  order  to  conciliate  deities 
superior  to  himself,  he  stands  on  one 
foot  tor  an  hour.  All  the  inhabitants 
are  liable  to  be  called  out  for  military 
service,  so  that  very  few  standing 
troops  are  maintained.  Their  arms 
arc  matchlock!^,  always  in  a  bad  con- 
dition, spears,  and  creeses.  They 
manufacture  fi:unpowder,  but  it  is  of 
so  inferior  a  quality  that  great  quanti- 
ti  es  are  i  m  port  ed.  Their  fordficati  o  a  a 
are  stockades  of  trees  and  posts, 
surrounded  by  a  ditch,  but  the  natu- 
ral obstacles  presented  to  invaders 
by  the  jungles,  morasses,  numerous 
branches  of  rivers,  and  the  general 
Uiihealthinessofthe  climate,  soon  thin 
the  ranks  of  a  hostile  army.  A  small 
part  of  the  taxes  is  levied  in  money, 
but  much  the  greater  part  of  the  re- 
vmm  has  hitherto  been  received  in 


kiufl,  ami  realized  by  sale  to  foreign 
traders.  In  l8x?C,  exclusive  of  es- 
tortionN,  thcv  amounttnl  to  about 
£70(1,000  stedinr:.  la  1750  the  popu- 
lation was  computed  by  the  French 
inissionarieH  at  1,91)0,000,  but  ap- 
parently without  any  foundation  for 
the  estimate.  Unlike  their  neigh- 
bours the  Midays,  the  Siamese  have 
the  utmost  aversion  to  quit  their 
homes,  and  consequently  have  ujadc 
few  maritime  excursions,  and  planted 
no  colonies.  In  18^26  the  Chinese 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom  were 
csli  muled  at  L^O.OOO  persons,  Bunk  ok 
alone  contnining  above  30^000* 

The  Siamese  nation,  properly  so 
called,  cotisistB  of  two  races;  the 
T*hay  and  the  Fhay  J'hay.  They 
difitinguiiih  themselves  by  the  appel- 
lation of  T 'hay  ;  by  the  Burnjese  they 
are  named  Shan,  and  by  the  Chi- 
nese, Malays  and  Europeans,  Siam. 
Their  former  eapltai  was  named  Yu- 
thia  or  Voodra,  frofn  whii:h  circum- 
stance by  the  Birmans  of  Ava  tbev 
are  frec|uently  colled  Yoodras.  In 
their  manners  and  customs  they 
greatly  resemble  the  Burmese,  but 
possess  a  still  more  extravagant  share 
of  national  vanity  and  self-impor- 
tance, approaching  almost  to  insa- 
nity. Their  inlmsters  have  lonu  been 
notorious  for  their  want  of  veracity, 
and  Capt.  Burney  says  that  inde- 
fatigable lying  forms  an  e*isential  part 
of  a  Siamese  stateman's  duty,  while 
they  are  equally  incredulous  of  all 
other  diplomatists, 

The  feaialcs  of  Siara  are  obliged  to 
drudge  in  all  laborious  employments, 
for  by  them  the  w^oods  are  cleared, 
the  earth  cultivated,  and  the  harvest 
reaped.  Both  males  and  females  take 
as  much  pains  to  blacken  their  teeth 
as  Europeans  do  to  preserve  them 
white.  The  men  eradicate  their 
beards,  but  allow  their  nails  to 
lengthen  likcthe  Chinese.  They  are 
extremely  gross  feeders,  in  which 
they  resemble  all  nations  east  of  the 
Gauges.  Among  their  edibles  are 
rats,  lizardH,  grasshoppers,  and  other 
insects,  disgusting  to  the  natives  of 
Hindostan.  Their  houses  are  raised 
on  posii|  and  are  entered  by  a  ladder 
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frmtbeoouUe.  Tbetrlemplei  ire 
of  m  pfnmaSai  farm,  f^ncrafly  a 
quadrMngulif  00%  ^  ^lid  brick  and 
tmbeTi  Mill  frt^vn  thr  Rcpukhml 
edIiM  of  the  BuJJhtsts  of  Crylon, 
Mttcd  digofaSr  which  btts  a  dame. 
Tfadr  itattiarjr  ti  qoific  cbanKteristtc 
of  tlidr  ivIigKiii,  beiiie  confined  lo 
cm  dwffe  form  ot  Butldha,  Like  all 
the  omr  ieixii4>«rLiarou«  nations  in 
thii  quarter  of  the  globe,  their  artists 
in  ^oKd  are  remarkahty  cx|>ertf  and 
their  fillagree-work  singularly  beau- 
tifuL  They  excel  aUo  in  beating  out 
gold  leaf,  of  which  a  great  dent  h 
expended  m  adorning  their  temples 
and  idols.  The  Chinese  praclition- 
aric«,  who  are  their  chief  phyuiciaitf , 
have  long  been  aecustomed  to  the 
tiae  of  the  bath  in  fever,  and  their 
•yvtem  is,  no  cure  no  pay.  The 
eonimon  people  are  so  fond  qf  ring- 
ing that  the  misaionaries  found  the 
tieit  way  of  imprinting  their  prccepu 
on  their  niemoriei  was  to  form  them 
into  short  Latin  song^,  adapted  lo 
popular  tiine«.  They  have  fi  grmt 
variety  of  mudcal  invtruments,  but 
sU  disaireeable  to  a  Enropcan  ear ; 
of  the  instrumental  mujtie  of  the 
latter  they  prefer  the  or^^n  on  ac- 
count of  the  ]oLjdne«s  of  iti  melody, 
and  were  much  attracted  by  it  to  the 
Homan  Catholic  churches-  Time  is 
aiill  measured  by  vesseljj  having  a 
email  hole  perforated  in  the  bottom, 
and  placed  in  a  tub  of  water,  the 
construction  of  clocks  being  beyond 
their  mechnniciil  poweri^. 

The  T- hay  hinf^iianf  h  that  used  by 
the  Siamese,  who  in  their  own  tonj^ue 
assume  tlie  word  Tliay  as  their  uh- 
tional  iippettntion.  It  uppcar^  to  be  in 
a  great  m  east  ire  original,  and  is  purely 
inouosyllflbic,  but  more  powerfully 
accented  than  any  of  the  other  Indo- 
Chinese  I  an « liases.  Their  alphabet 
consists  of  thirty-seven  consonants, 
fourteen  vowels,  and  m%  cliphthonf^s, 
all  variouifly  modulated  in  sound  and 
intonation.  In  this  dialect  they  pos- 
tcsH  many  fiongs,  poems^  and  chc* 
ritras,  or  historicnt  and  mythological 
fablen.  Many  of  the  Siamese  princes 
have  been  cefcbrated  for  their  fioetic 
povvers,  and  several  of  their  histo- 


rkal  fliul  moral  compoflition«  mrt  ftiti 
preserved.  In  their  romantic  fictions 
the  pmonages  introducctt,  with  the 
exception  of  Rama  and  the  heroes 
of  the  Ramayuna,  bare  seldom  much 
affinity  to  tho&e  of  the  Brabmiiit. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula 
the  Siamese  prevails  aji  far  «mth  aa 
Palani,  where  it  meets  the  Malay. 

The  national  religion  of  Siam  ia 
that  of  Buddha,  but  all  sects  ore  to- 
lerated. The  abstract  doctrines  of 
the  Siamese  faith  are  singularly  se- 
vere^  and  admit  of  no  indulgencies 
whatever ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  i>eo(»le 
are  persuaded  that  rigid  virtue  and 
perfection  are  not  prescribed  to  thctdp 
but  only  to  their  priests,  on  mhona 
austerities  snd  mortifications  they 
rely  for  their  ovrn  salvation.  Their 
prohibition  from  the  shedding  of 
blood,  so  far  from  influencing  their 
conduct  to  the  side  of  mercy,  ap- 
pears to  have  the  contrary  effect,  of 
oil  nations  Buddhists  being  the  moi^t 
ferocious,  cruel,  and  bloodthirsty, 
holding  human  life  as  nothing.  In- 
deed, it  has  been  justly  observed 
that  in  whatever  nations  the  puro 
Buddhist  faith  continues  paramount, 
they  hold  a  secondary  rank,  both  in 
power  and  intellect,  and  never  ad- 
vance in  either.  At  present  the  wor- 
ship of  Buddha  is  nearly  universal 
fronj  Bengnl  to  Cochin-China,  It 
appears  identical  with  that  of  Cey- 
lon, but  dtfterfi  from  the  Buddhiiim 
of  Tariary,  Hindostan,  China,  Japan, 
and  Cochin-Cliina,  The  leading  doc- 
trine is  the  transmigration  of  the 
soul,  and  Ni-ri-pan  (Nirvana),  or  ul- 
timate absorption  into  the  essence  of 
the  deity.  The  above  term  signifies 
alho  all-extinguished,  and  the  notion 
attached  to  it  seems  to  be  that  of  an 
imperturbable  apathy,  or  condition 
ofunmixcd  tran(|ui$  happiness,  which 
can  hardly  be  said  to  difler  from  ctciv 
nal  sleep-  The  priests  have  neither 
rank,  influence,  nor  endowments,  tlic 
Bovereign  being  the  real  head  of  the 
church,  and  himself  an  incarnation 
of  Buddha. 

The  firist  French  mi^ionarie!)  reach- 
ed  Siam  in  AAK  KJfi'i,  altera  most 
pmuful  and  arduous  journey  overland 
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to  the  l>ay  of  Bengal,  where  they 
embarked j  but  prior  to  tbii«,  the 
ChriHtian  religion  had  n»iule  so  me 
progreaa  so  early  as  16:31,  through 
the  mediuti]  of  the  Portuguese,  The 
French  iniiSijion  wua  subsequently 
prosecuted  with  great  zeal  for  more 
than  u  eei^tury,  a  at!  occasion  ally 
assbieJ  by  poUtical  emergencies,  but 
no  essential  progress  was  ever  made 
towards  ejecting  the  hcncvoient  In- 
tentions of  the  missitmarieH, 

The  Siamese  histories  of  the  T'hay 
dynasty  are  said  to  detail  with  much 
niinntencsa  arid  great  exaggeration 
the  events  that  have  occurred  in  Si- 
am,  and  the  adjacent  states  and 
countries,  dtiriag  the  last  1,000  years, 
und  also  the  eveats  prior  to  that  pe- 
riod from  the  building  of  the  city 
M«ha  Nakkon,  but  with  less  circuai- 
Mantiai  detail  The  records  of  the 
other  dynasty,  ihe  T'hay  J*hay,  are 
supposed  still  to  exist.  Not  with - 
Atariding  these  ducumeats,  the  Sia- 
incsc  nution  was  wholly  unknown  to 
^iirope  until  the  discovery  of  the 
route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  The  first  traces  of  their  au- 
thentic history  began  about  A*D^ 
)a50,  and  were  acquired  by  adven- 
turerii  of  the  Portuguese  nation,  who 
frequently  acted  as  auxiliaries  to  the 
factions  contendirig  for  the  govern- 
ment* From  the  annals  of  the  East- 
India  Company  it  appears,  that  in 
Ifidi  their  commerce  sustained  con- 
siderable losses  by  a  Mr.  Con stan tine 
Fauleon  (a  Cephalonlun  Greek),  one 
of  their  Inferior  servants,  who  ran 
away  in  their  debt,  and  obtained  pos- 
session of  their  property  by  makiijg 
presents  to  the  King  of  Siam,  whose 
prime  ntiniBter  he  afterwards  be* 
came* 

In  IG84  ambassadors  were  acnt 
from  Siam  to  Louis  XIV.,  on  board 
of  an  English  vessel,  in  consequence 
of  which  Messrs.  Ccrberet  and  La 
Loubere  were  de«[jatched  on  n  diplo- 
matic mission  lo  Siam,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  527th  of  September 
1687,  aad  immediately  solicited  the 
king  to  embrace  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  in  which  request  they  were 
Uie  more  urgent,  ah  an  envoy  had 


just  arrived  from  the  court  of  Persia, 
in  order  to  convert  him  to  the  Ma- 
homed an  faith.  The  Siamese  mo- 
narch declined  both  of  the  proposed 
conversions,  but  entered  into  a  strict 
alliance  with  the  Frencli,  whom  he 
allowed  to  garrison  Bank  ok  and 
Mergui,  the  two  most  important 
havens  in  his  dominions*  This  in- 
limat:y,  however,  was  of  short  dura- 
tion, for  in  1688,  by  a  sudden  revo- 
lution, the  king  was  dethroned  and 
murdered,  Fauleon  executed,  and  the 
French  expelled. 

From  this  date  Siam  experienced 
mnch  internal  diacord,  and  many  san- 
gtiinary  massacres,  which  seem  to  be 
the  natural  condition  of  such  coni- 
m  u  n  i  ties,  peri  ods  o  f  I  ran  q  u  i  1 1 1  ty  hci  ng 
merely  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
It  remained,  however,  exempt  from 
any  serious  external  annoyance  until 
1754,  when  in  consequence  of  the 
conquest  of  Pegu,  the  Birman  domi- 
nioits  came  in  contact  with  those  of 
Siam.  War  immediately  ensued,  and 
with  a  few  short  intervals  has  conti- 
nued ever  since.  In  J  7C7  the  Bur- 
mese, tinder  Alompra,  captured  Yu- 
thia,  the  then  capital,  pillaged  and 
burned  it,  extirpated  the  royal  fa.- 
laily,  carried  many  of  the  inhabitants 
into  slavery,  and  left  the  country  al- 
most a  wilderness.  In  IJV}9  Piatak, 
the  son  of  a  wealthy  China-mau,  col- 
lected some  troops  and  expelled  the 
Burmese  from  all  their  conquests 
except  the  proviuces  now  belouf^ing 
to  the  firitiab  along  the  bay  of  Ben- 
gal, and  subseauently  cxteuiled  hia 
dominions  by  tnc  subjugation  of  se- 
veral petty  Malay  states,  and  the 
conquest  of  Cbantibun  in  Cambodia. 
Becoming  insane  about  I7^^i  he  was 
dethroned  and  beaten  to  death  with 
a  club  of  sandal-wood,  a  mode  of  eic- 
ecution  exclusively  royal,  and  thrown 
into  the  Menam.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  first  sovereign  of  the  (present 
dynasty,  who  reigned  until  ly09, 
when  the  late  king  ascended  the 
throne,  where  he  remained  until  the 
20th  July  18;?4,  when  he  died  after  a 
few  days'  illness.  On  the  same  day 
his  oldest  bnt  illegitimate  mn^  prince 
Kroma  Chiot^  ascended  (be  throne 
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witbout  mawcre,  coiiTulsion,  or 
Moodshedy  a  rare  erent  in  the  annals 
oTSiam. 

In  1821  a  mission  from  Bengal  un- 
der Mr.  Crawfurd  was  despatched  to 
Siam :  bat  it  was  received  with  great 
jealousy  and  distrust,  and  little  posi- 
tive advantage  gained,  but  the  toun. 
dation  was  uud  of  a  friendly  inter- 
course, and  knowledge  acquir^  tend- 
ing greatly  to  fiurilitate  any  future  at- 
tempt under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances. This  soon  occurred,  for  the 
Siamese,  durine  the  late  Burmese 
war,  volunteered  their  alliance  against 
their  old  and  inveterate  enemy,  but 
daring  the  whole  course  of  it,  so  far 
from  being  of  the  least  service,  exhi- 
bited a  conduct  in  the  highest  degree 
equivocal  and  suspicious,  employing 
their  troops  solely  in  the  kidnapping 
of  the  unfortunate  peasantry  of^  the 
present  British  provinces  south  of 
Rangoon.  Capt.  Bumey  was  in  con- 
sequence despatched  to  procure  their 
liberation,  which,  after  much  lying  and 
evasion  on  the  part  of  the  Siamese 
cabinet,  he  effected  to  the  number  of 
above  nine  hundred,  but  they  refused 
to  restore  our  old  ally,  the  dethroned 
king  of  Queda,  to  his  dominions.  Some 
commercial  advantages  were  also  gain- 
ed by  the  treaty  of  1827,  and  many  re- 
strictions removed,  the  Siamese  admit- 
ting Khek  and  Chin  to  travel  through 
the  interior  of  their  territories  from  Te- 
nasserim  and  the  adjacent  British  pro- 
vinces. Khek  and  Chin  in  the  original 
treaty  have  been  translated  into 

Asiatic  subjects  of  Great  Britain 
not  beine  Burmese,  Peguers,  or  descen- 
dants of  Europeans,'*  and  all  British 
subjects  may  proceed  by  sea  to  any 
Siamese  port. — {Crawfurd,  Bumey, 
Singapoor  ChromclCf  Finlai/ion,  Tur- 
ptHf  Leyden,  Elmore,  Symet,  ^c) 

Siam  Town. — See  Yuthia. 

Si  A  MP  A  for  Champa  J. — A  small 
state  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges, 
partly  situated  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  gulf  of  Siam,  and  formerly  an 
independent  kingdom,  but  for  above 
twenty  years  past  subject  to  Cochin 
China,  of  which  empire  it  at  present 
forms  the  southernmost  province. 


As  yet  its  geographical  featorea  are 
very  little  known,  but  the  lower  part  b 
described  as  a  level  champaign  conn- 
try,  much  intersected  by  the  Donnai 
river  and  its  numerous  branches.  In 
the  Javanese  annals  Siampa  is  men- 
tioned as  an  independent  state  so 
eariy  as  A.D.  1478,  and  apparently 
was  then  inhabited  by  Buddhists.  At 
present  there  is  a  considerable  Ma- 
nomedan  population,  who  speak  a 
dialect  of  the  Malay,  and  are  said  to 
be  the  ruling  sect. 

In  1824  a  small  junk  arrived  at 
Singapore  from  Cambodia,  the  crew 
and  owners  of  which  were  part  of  a 
colony  settled  there,  but  who  origi- 
nally came  from  the  country  of  Si- 
ampa. In  their  new  country  (Cam- 
bodia) they  had  mixed  with  the  Ma- 
lays, and  adopted  their  religion,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  spoke 
both  their  own  language  (the  Cham- 
pa) and  the  Malay.  Very  little  of 
the  interior  of  this  country  is  as  yet 
known,  but  images  of  Hindoo  deities 
have  been  imported  from  thence  via 
Cambodia,  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Hindooism,  similar  to  what 
formerly  existed  in  Java,  now  exists 
in  the  inland  parts  of  the  province, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  conjec- 
tured to  be  a  branch  of  the  great  Lao 
nation. — [Singapoor  Chronicle,  Crato- 
furd,  (fc) 

SiAo  Isle. — An  island  in  the  East- 
em  seas,  about  thirty^ve  miles  in 
circumference,  situated  off  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  island  of 
Celebes;  lat.  2°  48'  N.,  Ion.  125''  5' 
£.  On  this  island  there  is  a  volcano, 
which  during  its  eruptions  covers  the 
neighbouring  islands  with  cinders. 
The  land  is  high  but  fruitful,  and 
provisions  are  chean.  The  Dutch 
nad  formeriy  a  small  garrison  here, 
which  has  been  long  withdrawn. — 
(Sonnerat,  Forrett,  <J-c.) 

SiBNiBAs  fSivanivasaJ, — ^A  town 
in  the  province  of  Bengal,  district  of 
Nuddea,  sixty-four  miles  N.N.E. 
from  Calcutta;  lat.  23®  26^  N.,  Ion. 
88""  49"  £.  There  is  a  short  passage 
for  boats  from  the  north  to  Calcutta 
peat  this  place,  daring  the  greater 
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pan  of  the  ytar,  ami  n  toll  is  levIeU 
near  the  eiUmiice  of  the  creek  where 
k  brunches  otf  from  tht  lasamutty,  to 
Jefraj  ibe  eicpense  of  keeping  it  na^ 
yigable.  At  Sibnibas  are  the  ruins 
of  a  palace  fortnerly  l>elonging  to  the 
MuclJea  rajift^  and  neaf  it  are  several 
pagodas  in  a  better  style  of  architec- 
ture than  IS  usual U  seen  in  the  lower 
parts  of  Bengal. — (  FuIl<iriont  4'^'') 

SiiuYAN  IsLF^  ^A  small  island* 
one  of  the  Philippines,  from  thirty 
to  forty  miles  in  clrcmnference,  and 
situated  due  south  of  Lu^on  ^  I  at  1^ 
30^  N.,  Ion.  isr  30'  E. 

SiCACOLE. — See  Cicacole. 

S I  Ct  V  o XT  L  L  V  Aaucri  g  idi^  the  narrow 
pati), — A  ce  leu  rated  pass  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bengal,  about  twenty  miles 
N.W*  frorti  rtigijmahal,  which  marks 
the  boundary  ot  the  Bengal  and  Ballur 
provinces;  fat.  25'  Ion.  H7*40' 

E.  Thiti  pass,  during  the  Iflndoo 
and  Mahonicdan  governmenii!,  was 
the  commanding  entrance  from  Ba- 
har  into  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  iiniK 
was  fortified  with  a  strong  wall,  which 
doea  not  appear,  however,  to  have 
bee  a  of  any  real  service,  as  in  1742  a 
Maharatta  army  consisting  of  cavalry 
penetrated  into  Bengal  to  the  S,W* 
of  this  pass,  through  the  hills  above 
Co  I  gong.  In  1824  SSclvguUy  was  a 
little  town,  or  rather  village  of  straw 
huts,  With  the  ruinous  bungalow  and 
barracks  of  Mr.  Clevelund's  corps, 
situated  at  the  base  of  a  high  focky 
eminence  at  an  angle  of  the  Ganges, 
and  cammanding  a  fine  view  of  two 
ranges  of  hilh.— (F.  Buchanan^  J?i- 

SiDOL^T  fSiddhavaiJ, — A  hilly  di- 
vision of  the  Balaghaut  Ceded  Dis- 
tricts, situated  among  the  Eastern 
Ghauts,  between  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  degrees  of  north  latitude. 
Its  surface  is  rocky  and  mountainous, 
but  interi^persed  with  rocky  vallies, 
watered  by  perennial  streams  from 
the  hills.  It  ij*  also  traversed  in  part 
by  the  river  Pennar,  the  bed  of  wnich 
during  the  hot  and  dry  season  is 
planted  with  tnel«jns,  which,  when 
ripe,  are  sent  to  the  Coromandel 
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coaitt,  wher«they  Br**  greatly  esteem^ 
cd.  Ill  this  portion  of  the  British 
doiniutous  many  of  the  rnjas,  poll- 
cars,  and  other  native  chiefs  have 
Tost  their  estates  since  the  sovereignty 
was  transferred  in  A*D,  1800.  Among 
these  persons  is  the  Chitlohel  raja, 
whose  family  was  formerly  in  posses^* 
a  ion  of  the  country  from  the  neighs 
bourhood  of  bidout  to  the  Bal pally 
pass«  The  general  language  is  the 
Telinga. 

SiDouTip^A  town  in  the  Balaghaut 
Ceded  Districts,  about  twelve  mi  lea  to 
theea^t  of  Cuddapah  ;  lat.  H^WN., 
Ion.  7^^°  ^  E.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  river  Pennaur  the  rafige  of  hilU 
extends  along  close  to  the  bank,  and 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
UDrthern  face  of  the  fort  there  runs 
n  chain  of  mountiiins,  whii.h  conti- 
nues with  very  httle  interruption  as 
far  siS  Perwuttnm,  and  into  the  Ni- 
zam's territories.  The  river  here,  at 
the  driei»t  season,  contnins  a  small 
current  sufficient  for  the  customary 
ablutions  of  the  Hindoos,  who  have 
several  small  temples ;  and  the  gate- 
ways to  the  east  and  west  are  orno^ 
menled  with  stone  choultries. 

The  walls  round  the  fbrt  are  of 
stone,  high,  and  in  a^nteofsuiEcient 
repair,  and  there  is  a  rampart  of  some 
breadth  all  round  the  interior.  The 
gateways  to  the  westward  are  open^ 
but  the  one  on  the  eastern  side,  be^ 
yond  which  there  is  a  modern  work, 
said  to  have  been  built  by  the  French » 
has  been  built  up.  There  is  a  good 
ditch  round  three  sides  of  the  fort, 
which  can  be  filled  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son when  the  river  ii  fulh  The  for* 
tlfications  of  Sidout  are  suid  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  Matlawar  or  Chi* 
tihel  rttjas«  and  appears  to  have  beeti 
originally  a  Ibrtifieii  pagoda,  dedicated 
to  Siddheswara  Swami,  but  only  frag* 
ments  of  the  religious  edifice  now 
remaini  It  became  the  residence  of 
the  Cuddapah  nabobs  on  their  being 
threatened  with  the  Mysore  power, 
aA  t»e^tides  the  strength  of  the  fort 
(which  is,  however,  commanded  by 
some  of  the  neighbouring  hills)  the 
country  generally  is  of  difficult  sccesa* 
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The  town  or  pettah  iinroitDdlng  th« 
fort  wa*  ihen  exteoELve,  Rnd  it  conti' 
Dutd  a  populous  arid  thriving  place 
until  the  removal  of  the  col  I  eel  or  *9 
ofiite  to  Cuddrtpah*  Hal^em  Khan,  the 
Jjiat  nabob  of  the  MliH  line,  rf  sidcd 
here  when  Uyihr  took  the  fort,  and 
carried  the  family  of  the  nabob  irito 
eaptirity,  Sidout  has  the  reputation 
of  being  healthily  situated,  and  is  ra- 
ther a  favourile  residence  with  the 
natiiref.  The  tomb  in  the  inner  fort 
is  held  in  great  reverence  by  the  Ma- 
homedani,  and  both  it  and  its  ittoiiqiie 
are  favourable  specimenfi  of  Nfui^^ul- 
man  architeeture.— (AViim/ifiwt,  ^r.) 

Sf  DowaA, — town  in  the  province 
of  Delhi,  fourteen  mile«  S.S.W.from 
N«ban ;  lat.  3(3^23^  N.,  Ion. 

8]0FOO]i.^ — A  toflrn  in  the  pro?! nee 
ef  Giijerat,  situntcd  on  the  north  if<le 
of  ihe  Seres  watt,  stxt)^^ight  miles 
N*NpW,  from  Ahmedribad,  and  twen- 
ty-eight from  Mehsani,  on  the  road 
from  the  south  to  Palhanpoor ;  lat, 
55'  N.,  Ion.  7r  19'  It  is  tri^ 
butary  to  the  Gnicoivar,  —iPitMk 
MS,  UocumtTiitt  "5 

SiicAa*^A  town  in  the  provinee 
of  AJmeer^  seventy  miles  N*W,  from 
ieypoor ;  lat.  27''  W  N.,  Ion.  74*45' 
E. 

SiiKiM*  —  The  aneient  JimitA  of 
this  principality  are  uncertain;  but 
iccording  to  native  authorities  they 
were  sejva rated  from  the  Chinese  do- 
minions in  Tibet  by  a  ridge  of  moun- 
tains called  Khawa  Kurpola,  or  the 
mountains  white  with  snow,  while 
further  down  the  Conki  formed  the 
|K}imdary  to  the  west  until  it  reache<J 
ihe  plain,  where  the  whole  tract  of 
low  country  belonged  to  the  Moning 
or  Vijayapoor  raja,  and  after  his  fall 
to  the  Gorkhas,  Between  the  Ma- 
hanandft  and  the  Teesta  the  Sikkinj 
raja  possessed  a  low  tract  seven  or 
eight  mites  wide,  inhabited  by  the 
Cooch  tribe,  and  cultivated  with  the 
plough.  Such  were  its  ancient  do- 
minions, but  since  its  recent  con- 
nexion with  the  British  i^overnment 
Sikkim  has  received,  what  all  native 
states  receive  unwillingly,  a  compact 


and  well-defined  boundary^  To  tfie 
north  it  is  separated  by  the  Himalaya 
mountains  from  Chinese  Tarlary  ;  on 
the  south  it  has  the  Nepaulese  of 
Morung,  and  the  Ben^l  district  of 
Rungpoor  ;  to  the  eiwt  it  is  separated 
from  the  Deb  raja  of  Boolan\i  ter* 
ritory  by  the  courie  of  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Tee>t*  river ;  and  on 
the  west  from  thoie  of  Nepaul  by  the 
Conki  river.  In  length  it  may  be 
estijnated  at  sixty  miles^  liy  forty  the 
avei^e  breadth.  Except  a  small 
section  of  the  plain,  the  whole  of 
this  cottntry  is  situated  imong  hills, 
and  its  produciioni*,  vegetable  and 
mineral,  entirely  resemble  those  of 
the  Nepaul  territories,  which  are 
similarly  situated  with  respect  t^ 
latitude,  eleration^  and  climate. 

According  to  native  authontfef 
there  arc  on  the  Conki  river  two 
marts  named  Bilasi  and  Majhoya,  to 
which  the  traders  from  the  plain  carry 
rice,  liak,  extract  of  sugar*cano,  hogSp 
dry-lish,  tobacco,  spirituous  liijuur, 
and  various  cloths.  Before  the 
Gorkba  conqueEt  they  also  took  oxen 
for  slaughter;  but  that  tribe  being 
Hindoos  prohibited  such  taeril^^e^ 
From  the  mountaineers  the  traders 
procured  in  return  cotton,  Indian 
madder,  mu^k,  and  Tibet  cow  and 
bull  tails.  At  Dimali,  on  the  Bala^ 
kongyar  river,  there  is  a  mart  or 
eu5tom'hou$e  consist in^r  of  a  ^quaro 
fiurroundcd  by  buildinp,  into  which 
the  merchants  and  their  commodities* 
are  received,  there  being  no  other 
permanent  buildings  except  those  of 
the  collector  and  his  assistants.  To 
this  place  dealers  from  the  low  coun- 
try take  up  salt,  tobacco,  cotton 
cloths,  goats,  fowls,  swine,  iron,  and 
occafiionally  broadcloth,  and  in  re* 
turn  bring  back  numjcet  or  Indian 
madder,  cotton,  beeii*-wax,  blank ets» 
horfies,  musk,  cow  and  bull  laib, 
ChincHe  flowered  silks,  and  rhinoce- 
ros' horns. 

North  from  Dimali  half  a  day^a 
journey,  according  lo  the  same  m- 
tbrmants,  on  a  hill  near  the  source 
of  the  Balakon|ryar,  was  the  resi* 
dence  of  Yn-kang-ta,  the  Lapcha 
chiefs  who   formerly  collected  the 


4utb.^  for  ihc  Garkhiis,  By  the  im- 
lives  of  Sikkim  hh  numed  Sujiidung, 
but  hy  the  Beiiguk'f^i;  Nii^rreccott; 
east  from  uliich  two  days**  jotimey, 
near  the  ^urce  of  the  Miiliannuda, 
there  is  said  to  be  nnotlier  gola  or 
mart,  now  much  neglected.  The 
greater  pm-t  of  Sikkim  is  included 
betiAeen  the  two  uum  of  the  Teesta, 
where  the  soil  m  watered  by  different 
branches  of  that  river,  the  space 
forming  a  aori  of  valley  ;  m^d  althou^^h 
the  whole  ia  extremely  mountainoiJS 
yet  there  is  much  eultivation  carried 
(jn,  the  principal  articlea  being  rice 
and  Indian  madder  or  nmnjeet^  Be^ 
yond  Sanidung  and  Sataug  one  day*s 
journey,  and  on  the  other  t*ide  of  the 
fi rsit  high  mountains^  Is  Darjiling^ 
which  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  imiiortant  stronglioUlci  of 
the  country,  as  it  was  selected  by  the 
Gorkhaa  for  their  principal  military 
station.  From  hence  to  Sikkim  the 
capital  is  six  days*  journey,  and  the 
snowy  mountains  are  said  to  be  about 
the  same  distance  still  further  north. 
In  1800  the  3ikkim  raja,  besides 
the  petty  territory  of  G  a  ad  bank,  or 
Gamtoo,  bounded  on  the  we^t  by 
the  western  branch  of  the  Teesta^ 
possessed  a  small  portion  beyond  the 
lesser  or  eastern  Teesta,  which,  how- 
ever, rather  formed  the  general 
boiiudary  between  his  lands  and  tho^^e 
of  the  Deb  raja  of  Bootan,  Accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  Sikkim  state  had 
at  one  time  overrun  a  great  part  of 
the  country  bordering  on  Rungpoor, 
9nd  probably  then  compelled  the  By- 
kantpoor  zemindar  to  abandon  the 
forest  and  seek  refuge  further  south. 
In  177^  the  latter  was  found  in  firm 
alliance  with  the  Boo  tan  government 
against  the  common  enemy.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  princitmlity  consist" 
almost  entirely  of  the  Lapcha  tribe, 
the  country  being  named  Sikkim  or 
Sikkim  Bbote  from  the  name  of  its 
capital,  and  from  its  being  subject  to 
a  Bhootea  chief*  Thei*e  Lapchas 
may  be  conaiilered  the  fourth  of  the 
more  important  tribes  to  the  east  of 
the  Nepaul  valley,  and  in  their  man- 
ners much  resemble  the  Kirauts ;  but 
iastead  of  having  chosen  a  Rajpoot 


chief,  they  appear  lo  have  select eti 
for  their  leader  a  native  of  Tibet,  in 
conNeqiJeuee  of  which  the  Lama  doc- 
trines have  made  considerable  pro- 
gress among  them.  The  Lapchas  eat 
beef,  pork,  and  every  other  aliment 
rcckoneil  dctcstab!c  bv  the  Bralimini- 
cal  Hindoos,  and  drink  ardent  spirits 
to  excess  ;  neither  do  they  murry  their 
females  until  they  have  attained  the 
years  of  maturity.  The  men  were 
formerly  (and  probably  still  are) 
armed  with  swords  and  l>ows,  from 
which  last  they  discharged  poisoned 
arrows.  Spears  were  not  nsed^  as 
being  ill  suited  to  a  country  covered 
with  dense  jungles,  where  men  can- 
not march  in  compact  order.  They 
have  a  few  matchlock  muskets,  but 
mostly  too  large  to  be  fired  without 
a  rest*  Besides  the  B  boo  teas,  who 
are  principally  attached  to  the  chiefs, 
and  the  Lapchas  by  whom  he  is 
guarded,  the  hills  of  Sikkim  are  said 
to  contain  many  people  of  the  Lim boo 
tribe.  The  Jjama  religion,  although 
far  from  universal,  is  decidedly  the 
most  prevalent,  and  the  partial  in- 
carnations of  the  deity  in  the  bodies 
of  inspireil  Lamas  of  such  fret|uent 
occurrence,  that  in  ISO!),  within  the 
limits  of  the  Lapcha  and  Kiraut 
countries,  there  were  no  less  than 
twelve  existing  at  the  same  time. 

The  princes  of  Sikkim,  predeces- 
sors of  the  present  raja,  were  Bhoo* 
teas,  said  to  be  sprung  from  a  high 
fuinily  at  Lassa,  who  took  the  title  of 
Gelpo,  But  although  the  chief  be 
of  Bhootea  origin,  the  strength  of 
the  Sikkim  army  has  always  consisted 
of  Lapchas,  the  Bhootcas  being  na-* 
turally  a  very  timid  race^  quite  stu- 
pifted  by  the  enervating  influence  of 
what  they  caU  religion.  The  Lap-^ 
ebas,  on  the  other  hand,  continue  a 
set  of  vigorous,  beef^eating  barba- 
rians, of  whom  only  about  one^half 
have  been  deluded  by  the  monkish 
austerities  and  superior  learning  of 
the  Lamas,  Formerly  the  second  dig- 
nitary in  the  state  was  the  hang,  or 
chief  of  the  Lapchas,  who  probably 
was  the  real  sovereign  in  temporal 
aitliirs,  the  Gelpo  presiding  in  mat-* 
ters  of  religion.  It  is  not  known  bow 
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many  princes  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Sikkim,  bul  k  is  probable  the 
Bhooteeas  have  been  paramount  in 
the  country  a  consiJerable  time. 
The  chief  who  governed  Sikkim  prior 
to  1782  by  the  natives  of  Bengal  was 
Darned  Hoop  Chirtng,  whose  resi- 
dence was  at  Darjiling,  where  he  had 
a  strong  house  built  of  brick,  and 
much  admiredJn  that  region.  Thia 
prince  died  about  1782,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Chawa  Raja,  which 
ift  the  title  gi^^en  by  the  people  of  the 
country  to  the  heir  apparent. 

In  A\D.  17^S  the  Gorkhan  invaded 
8ikkiin  with  an  army  of  about  6,000 
men,  of  whom  2,000  were  rcpilars, 
the  whole  commanded  by  Tierar 
Singh,  the  sou  bah  of  the  Morung. 
This  officer  received  no  opposition 
until  he  approached  the  cBpital,  in 
defence  of  which  the  raja  ventured  a 
battle,  when  after  a  desperate  resis* 
tiocc  be  wais  completely  defeated, 
owing  probably  to  the  fire  of  the 
Gorkha  musketeers,  who  also  sus- 
tained a  considerable  loss,  yet  were 
immediately  after  able  to  besiege  tbe 
town.  All  these  events  took  place 
at  some  |>eriod  prior  to  the  28lh  of 
October  178S.  After  experiencing 
this  disaster  the  raja  retired  towards 
the  frontiers  of  Tibet,  in  order  to 
re-assemble  an  army,  and  to  solicit 
atifii stance  from  the  Deb  raja  of  Boo- 
tan  and  the  pontifl^  Lama  of  Lassa, 
With  the  first  a  treaty  was  *oon  con- 
tluded,  hy  the  conditions  of  which 
the  Sikkim  chief  enga^r^  |f>  pay  a 
tribute  to  the  Bootan  raja  if  through 
his  exertions  he  succeeded  in  reco- 
FeHng  his  dominiouB;  and  being  in 
consequence  reinforced  by  a  conside- 
rable detachment  of  Bootanncrs,and 
also  by  a  party  of  Bhooteas  from  a 
Tibet  province  named  Port  aw,  he 
returned  towards  his  capital  about 
the  beginning  of  December,  His  ap- 
proach compelled  the  Gorkhas  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  after  losing  many 
men  in  a  skirntish  they  retired  to- 
wards llam  on  the  Conkr^  where  they 
erected  forts  Co  secure  a  com  muni- 
cation  with  the  Morung, 

rt  ii  probable  that  aboni  thii  pe- 
riod tbe  Sikkim  raja  drcd^  leaving  hia 


son,  Knrin  Namki^  an  infant.  T 
war  was  then  conducted  by  Yuk-s 
tbuk,  the  hang,  or  chiefj  of  the  La 
chas,  who  was  next  in  rank  to  t' 
raja,  while  tbe  metropolis  was  defend 
ed  by  the  hang's  brother.  Nam 
named    by  the  BengeSese  Lamjl 
Early  in  1 789  the  Boo  tanners  retin 
probably  for  want  of  pay  or  plund^ 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  people 
Sikkim  submitted  ouietJy  to  theGoi 
ha  yoke,  while  the  dethroned  ra[_ 
fled  to  Tankiya  in  Tibet,  and  %h4 
hang  of  the  Lapchas  retreated  to 
stronghold,  situated   between  i 
branches  of  the  Teesta,  from  wheni 
he  ever  after  annoyed  the  invaders 
bis  country.  This  place,  named  Gan 
hauk  or  Gam  too,  has  a  territory 
nexed  to  it  of  conMderable  extei 
which  afforded  the  raja  an  income 
7,(MH)  rupees  per  annum  ;  but  bcii 
a  man  of  high  birth,  be  obtained  i 
marriage  the  daughter  of  the  chfC 
minister  at  Lassa,  with  whom  in  I80l 
be  returned  to  the  petty  domimoi 
which  the  energy  of  his  minister  {tbi 
hang)  had  preserved.  1 
Both  the  dharma,  or  sacerdot^ 
raja  of  Bool  an,  and  tbe  jmntiiF 
Lassa  were  now  seriously  alanntd 
the  progress  of  the  Gorkha^  and  a] 
plied  to  tbe  emperor  of  China  tor  hi 
mterpoaition,    Thla  proved  eflect  ' 
in  securing  the  Bootan  chiefj 
the  Tibetians  were  obliged  to  cede  ii 
the  Gorkhas  the  province  of  Kutti 
which  still  forms  the  government  fi 
Kheroo,  at  the  head  of  the  SanccMl 
near  the  Arun,  and  comprehended  ll 
the  district  of  C  hoy  en  poor*  The  Lap 
chas,  however^  iiotwithjstanding  im 
npparent  desperation  of  their  a^kin 
continued  to  give  tbe  Gorkhas  m 
nmch  trouble,  that  at  last,  as  a  mem 
sure  of  policy,  they  consented  to  giv( 
them  a  governor  of  their  own  trib^ 
who  in  IBOH  continued  to  exercln 
the  whole  civil  authority,  paying  m 
annual  tribute  to  the  governmcni  ■! 
Calmnndoo.    In  military  matters  he 
wfts  subordinate  to  the  soubah  oi 
Cb  ay  en  poor,  and  Gorkha  garriaooi 
were  established  in  Sikkim  and  DafI 
jiling,  the  two  principal  stations  d 
tbe  district. 
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Tht  afTiiirtt  of  Sikkicn  conUiiiicd  In 
ihh  unsath^nctor^-  BCute  until  the 
rupture  with  the  Gorkhns  in  181 4, 
^hcn  the  raja  imm^ lately  declartnl 
ngnirfst  theiUi  aucl  acted  the  port  of  a 
faithful,  and,  according  to  the  eilent 
of  hh  resources,  a  u ireful  ally  to  the 
British  nation.  At  the  paciiication 
<jf  18J6  he  was  in  consequence  re- 
warded by  the  recovery  of  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  his  territory  with- 
in the  hdls,  to  hii:h  the  Bengnl  go- 
vemment  added  a  tract  of  low  bnd, 
ceded  by  the  Gorkhajs,  to  the  east  of 
the  Mutches  river.  This  last-men- 
tioned section  is  a  slip  of  land  al>oul 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles  in  breadrh, 
reckoning  from  the  base  of  the  hill.i, 
and  very  thinly  inhabited.  Only  de- 
tached portions  are  cultivated,  being 
teparatcd  from  each  other  by  forests, 
which  are  altogether  impassable  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season.  The  land  un- 
der actual  tillage  is  extremely  fertile^ 
and  capable  of  yielding  any  crop  j  but 
at  present  its  produce  is  chicfiy  con- 
fined to  rice,  oil  seeds,  and  a  few 
other  articles  of  small  note  and  qmn^ 
thy.  The  scanty  population  may  be 
accounted  for  partly  by  the  insalubrity 
of  the  climate,  but  more  especially 
from  its  having  been  the  extreme  point 
eastward  to  which  the  Gorkhas  ex- 
tended their  conquests,  and  the  vtrv 
sjmt  where  the  last  struggle  took 
place  between  the  Gorkha  sou  bah  of 
Marung  and  the  Sikkini  authorities^ 
These  military  operations  lasted  two 
campaigns,  and  compelled  most  of 
the  inhabitants  to  seek  an  asylum 
within  the  British  provinces.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  unfavournble  cir- 
cumstances the  whole  of  Nizam tarah 
became  depopulated,  afler  the  Lap- 
chat  attacked  the  Goi'khas  on  the  3d 
of  February  181(i,  nor  could  any  of 
the  ejtpatriated  native*  be  induced  to 
return  until  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  tract  had  been  ceded  to  the  Bri- 
tish* The  same  process,  although 
not  to  BO  aggravated  a  degree,  took 
place  in  the  person  ah  of  HatiMisah. 

Bcnides  the  land  revenue  the  Gork- 
has had  other  fiKctd  resourceS|  such 
as  a  payment  for  permission  to  graze 
caltlCf  which  tax«  aller  the  tract  came 


into  I  he  Britihh,  wah  farmed  for  one 
year  at  2,500  rupees.  I'he  next  extra 
branch  was  from  the  forests^  which 
of  course  varied  according  to  the  dt- 
mand  for  timber;  but  the  forests  to 
the  east  of  the  Mutchee,  with  the 
exception  of  those  due  north  of  By- 
kantpoor,  are  not  valuable,  so  that 
the  w  hole  profit  from  this  source  was 
quite  in  significant.  The  other  items, 
such  as  a  tax  for  permission  to  gather 
berries  and  to  catch  parrot s>  were 
also  petty  and  vexatious,  the  firsts 
mentioned  monopoly  yielding  anl^ 
ninety  rupees  per  annum^  The  uni- 
eom,  so  long  considered  as  a  fabti- 
lont  animal,  Is  said  to  exist  in  the 
alpine  regions  of  this  province;  bat 
not  having  been  yet  caught,  has  hi'p 
therto  escaped  taxation. 

From  the  Information  collected  bj 
the  British  functionaries  while  the 
settlements  were  under  consideration, 
it  appeared  that  a  tract  of  low  coun- 
try was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
comfort  and  subsistence  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  high  lands ;  but  owing 
to  physical  circumstances,  consider* 
able  difficulties  occurred  in  the  ar.- 
mngement  of  (he  boundaries.  The 
river  MutcheCj  at  a  very  short  dis- 
tance before  it  enters  the  British  ter- 
ritory^  is  separated  into  two  branches, 
the  old  and  the  new  Mu  tehee,  and 
the  difficulty  referred  principally  to 
the  small  tract  lying  between  the  two 
branches,  which  is  called  KopauUs- 
tie.  If  the  old  Mu tehee  formed  tha 
frontier,  all  communication  between 
the  Nepaulcse  Morung  and  the  lands 
of  the  bikkim  raja  would  be  prevent^ 
ed,  the  country  to  the  westward  of 
that  stream  being  for  a  considerable 
distance  an  impenetra,ble  forest,  ex- 
tending to  the  hills  and  without  inha- 
bitants i  whereas  had  any  part  of 
Kopaulaslie  been  retained  by  the  Gor- 
khas, it  would  have  proved  an  inter- 
minable source  of  dispute  with  the 
adjoining  governments.  Its  annexa- 
tion to  the  Bengal  presidency  was  at 
one  time  recommended  ;  but  the  dis- 
tance of  the  tract  in  question  from 
the  seat  of  authority  at  Rungpoor, 
and  the  entire  ienorance  of  the  peo- 
ple regarding  the  local  observance* 
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within  ih^  Briii^h  boiiiulttrjes,  rcuJcr- 
cd  the  adoption  of  this  nrejisurc  wf 
very  doublfdl  advnritf^e.  The  whole 
was  in  consequence  confeSred  on  the 
Sikkim  mja,  to  be  held  by  bhn  exempt 
from  any  tribute^  and  subject  to  no 
other  condition  than  those  which 
would  iittoch  to  the  gcnenvl  rektbiiit 
established  with  that  petty  state* 
The  fiiiputatioDs  on  which  the  tract 
within  the  hills  were  rcstoretl  to  the 
6tkkim  rajft  were :  a  tes^^ntion  of  all 
agi^ression  on  his  part  f^iiinsi  the 
GorLhas;  the  emptoynicnt  of  hiji 
Hinilitiiry  power  and  rciowrces  in  aid 
«f  the  British  troops  when  engaged 
among  the  hills  ;  the  ex  elusion  of 
Europeans ;  the  surrender  of  crimi- 
nals, and  the  protection  of  legal  coni- 
lueree. 

While  tijesc  dUcussions  were  pcnd- 
ingj  much  enib«rrassment  waa  expe- 
rienced by  Cap  I*  Latter,  the  British 
comniiHsioner,  in  communicating  in  a 
language  not  irnderstood  by  any  Eu- 
ropeiin,  or  even  native  itihabiiant  of 
the  old  provinces.  The  policy  of 
BuppcM-ting  and  fitrctigthcning  the'Silt- 
kiin  principality  was  suffitiently  ob- 
viousj  but  the  tnere  cession  of  the 
hill-country,  without  the  nnneJcation 
of  some  of  the  low  land,  would  mit 
have  accomplished  tiic  object^  the 
latter  being  indii«pen sable  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  Lapcha  garrisons. 
Neither  were  the  inhabitants  Ijy  these 
arrangements  transferred  to  a  foreign 
power,  but  to  the  control  of  their 
original  rulers,  whose  authority,  not- 
withstanding the  Cork  ha  usurpation, 
had  never  been  wholly  abrogated  ; 
all  public  orders  having  invariabty 
had  the  joint  seal  of  the  Sikkini 
raja's  dew  an  and  the  Gorkha  soulmb 
43i  Naggree. 

Ai  may  be  supposed,  from  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  his  dominions 
as  well  as  the  bond  of  a  common  re* 
ligion,  the  Sikkim.  raja  baa  always 
been  closely  connected  with  the  Lamas 
ofLassa  and  Teshoo  Lootnboo,  with 
the  Deb  raja  of  Boo  tan,  and  occa* 
sionally  has  maintained  a  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  the  mighty  empire 
of  China.  Latterly  this  interchange 
of  couriers  has  increased,  the  Chi- 


nese functionaries  tn  Tibet  feeling 
u nearly  qualms  at  their  unexpected 
contact  with  the  British.  On  ihe8tli 
of  August  1816  two  Chinese  envoys, 
of  a  rank  answering  to  that  of  $011-^ 
bahdur  in  the  Bengul  aniiy,  arrived 
ai  the  court  of  the  Sikkini  raja;  ac- 
companied by  fieveateen  followers- 
According  to  the  information  re*- 
pectintf  them  J  collected  by  Capt.  Lat* 
ter,  these  persons  had  been  despatch* 
cd  from  Lus^a  by  the  Chinese  vi- 
ziers Te^i  Chang  (or  Te-chan-cboon  ) 
for  the  pur|>ose  of  inquiring  if  a  let- 
ter, sent  some  time  before  by  the 
viziers  to  the  British  government,  had 
been  forwarded  to  Calcoilta,  and  altso 
10  ascertain  the  existing  state  of  af- 
fairs throughout  Northern  Hindos- 
tan.  To  these  ambafi^attors  the  Sik- 
kini raja  fully  exjilained  the  nature  of 
his  recent  connexion  with  the  British 
government,  informing  them,  that 
though  hii  troopK  had  joined  the 
British  against  the  Gorkhas,  the  al- 
lies meditated  no  hoiitile  movement 
against  any  portion  of  the  empins 
of  China.  Being  well  feasted,  the 
cnvo^-'s  remained  three  days,  and 
seemed  innch  inclined  to  tarry 
longer;  but  the  raja,  de&irous  of 
getting  rid  of  thcui,  gained  them 
over  by  a  present  of  ready  money, 
and  prevailed  on  them  to  depart. 
The  Sikkim  raja  has  since  been 
the  channel  through  which  various 
des( matches  have  been  transmitted 
from  the  Bengal  government  to  the 
Chinese  functionaries  at  Lassa, 

The  restoration  of  this  state  under 
the  Bnti:>h  protection  and  guarantee^ 
wiil  constitute  a  barrier  agjiinat  Gork- 
ha ambition  and  enterprise  in  an 
eastern  direction,  and  may  eventually 
Jead  to  an  enbrgeroent  of  our  com- 
mercial relations  with  Tibet  and 
Southern  Tartary,  It  was  well  as- 
certained that  the  views  of  the  Cat* 
mandoo  cabinet  had  lotig  been  di- 
rected to  I  his  quarter,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  feeble 
state!}  of  Boo  tan  and  Assam  could 
have  resisted  their  arms.  The  rer 
duct  ion  of  these  states,  l>eside5  ex- 
tending their  territories  along  the 
Briti^^h  frontier,  and  thereby  opening* 
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new  Boureei  of  clh<ienf{6n,  would 
in  process  of  time  have  led  to  a 
eommunieation  with  the  more  dbtant 
empire  of  the  Binnans,  an  event  from 
uhtch  much  embarrassment  and  con- 
tingent danger  might  have  rebutted, 
—(F.  Buchanan,  CapL  Latter,  Pv^ 

Si  K  KIM  for  Datnoo  Jung  J. ^Ac^ 
cording  to  native  information  this 
place  stands  on  the  M-est  side  of  the 
Jhamiknma  nver^  which  rises  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  snowy  moun- 
tains, and  opposite  to  the  town  sepa^ 
rates  into  two  branches,  surrounding 
an  immense  mountiun,  on  the  top  of 
which  there  is  a  small  level,  and  a 
stronghold  named  Tasiding.  The 
united  streams,  under  the  name  of 
Hemika,  afterwards  join  the  Teesta  ; 
Jat.  ^M6^  N.,  Ion,  88*3'  E.,  HO 
milea  N*  by  from  the  town  of  Pur, 
neali* 

SiLANt. — A  village  in  Northern 
HindoBtan,  situated  in  tlie  lowest 
rmge  of  mountains  wetitward  of  the 
Kirdeh  doon,  or  valley,  ubout  four 
miles  from  the  point  where  the  Choo- 
rapant  river  opens  into  the  plains.  In 
this  vicinity  seams  of  coal  have  been 
discovered  :  it  is  £»laty,  brittle,  and 
black,  with  a  resinous  lustre,  and  does 
not  soil  with  the  touch,  h  burns 
with  a  bituminous  and  sulphurous 
odour,  and  leaves  behind  a  residue  of 
a  reddiah  colour. 

Stt-BET  ^ Sfihaia,  m  rick  mttrkH), — 
A  district  in  the  province  of  Bengal, 
of  which  it  occupies  the  north-eastern 
extremity.  On  the  north  it  ia  sejia- 
rated  from  Assam  by  an  extensive 
range  of  mountains,  some  peaks  of 
which  are  G^OOO  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  adjacent  plains,  and  inhabited 
by  Cosscahs  and  several  other  wild 
tribes,  in  various  stages  of  barbarity. 
The  principal  parses  into  Assam  are 
Luck  hat,  eighteen  miles  north  from 
the  town  ot  Silhet,  and  Bhookoola, 
in  Caehar.  On  the  east  Silhet  is 
separated  from  the  Burmese  empire 
by  the  two  small  hill  states  of  Muni- 
poor  and  Caehar;  an  independent 
portion  of  tile  Tipperali  raja's  terri- 


tory, inhabited  by  Kookies,  bounds  it 
on  the  iiouthH,  The  eaitern  ond  south- 
em  pottJons  are  hilly  |  but  the  north* 
ern,  central ,  and  western  parts  are 
flat,  and  submerged  during  the 
rains. 

This  is  the  most  easterly  of  the 
British  posessions  inlirndostan,  being 
within  3^0  miles  of  the  province  of 
Vunan,  in  China^  The  whole  of  the 
mountains  and  mountainous  tract 
north-east  of  Silhet,  until  withiu  a 
few  miles  of  the  Assam  low  country, 
named  Cosseah s  by  Europeans,  Kha* 
siyas  in  Northern  HindoHtan,  but  wha 
denominate  themselves  Khyer :  they 
ore  described  as  a  muscular  race  of 
men,  armed  with  bows  and  arrowy 
long  naked  awords,  and  shields  so 
large  that  they  aftbrd  shelter  from  the 
rain.     This  tribe  occupy-  the 

hilly  country  from  about  half-way 
between  Laoiir  and  Door^afioor  east- 
ward as  far  as  Caehar.  They  prinei* 
pally  inhabit  the  southern  portion  of 
the  mouuiaiuous  tract,  none  of  them, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Gentiah 
famity,  having  extended  their  posses- 
sions so  far  as  the  Assamese  plains. 
Formerly  they  held  the  low  lands  ia 
Silhet  adjacent  to  the  hills  as  far  as  the 
river  Soonnah;  but  they  were  ex- 
pelled on  account  of  their  turbulencis 
many  years  ago. 

The  Cosseah  language  difTcrs  from 
those  of  the  Cncharies,  Garrows,  and 
other  bordering  tribes,  who  appear 
to  use  dialects  having  a  common  ori- 
gin. They  are  also  distinguished  in 
their  features  by  the  absence  of  that 
peculiar  conformation  of  eyelid  which 
so  strongly  marks  the  Chinese,  Bur- 
mese, and  other  Eastern  nations  of 
Tartar  extraction-  They  are  govern* 
ed  by  a  number  of  petty  chiefs,  with 
very  limited  authority,  the  most  poW'^ 
erful  of  whom  are  the  rajas  of  Sulung 
(or  Khyram)  and  Gentiah.  They 
have  no  distinct  written  characte!'* 
and  for  purposes  of  correspondence 
em|>loy  the  Bengal ese  languages  and 
scnbes*  They  have  adopted  the 
Brahminical  faith  so  far  as  to  ab- 
stain from  beef;  but  they  cat  pork 
and  poultry,  and  ^t  intoxicated  with 
strong  liquors.   Their  laws  of  inhe- 
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of  Mnlttbur,  Uc^^ceniiing  to  the  ne- 
phew by  the  dde^^t  aiffter  of  the 
pariy- 

Under  the  Mo^ul  goTerntnent  Sil- 
het  WBS  fomed  into  a  foujdaf}',  or 
inititary  BtntioDi  more  on  account  of 
its  reinote  and  i^echideJ  situation  be* 
yond  the  Soornmh  and  Bmhnmputra 
than  from  any  w el Ugrou tided  upjirc- 
bensiona  of  foreign  invasion,  protect- 
ed as  it  is  by  inaccessible  hiJb  or  im- 
penetrable ju  ngl  ea .  I ta  act ua  1  d i ni ea- 
aiona  since  the  di&menibefment  of  se- 
veral pergunnahs  hare  been  computed 
at  iiiitesi,  divided  into  H6  sniail 

pergininah^,  held  by  an  equal  number 
ofieinindars*  Near  to  the  town  of 
Silhet  the  country  preientt  a  novel 
appearance  to  an  eye  long  habituated 
to  the  flat  surfnce  of  lower  Bengal, 
being  composed  of  varioua  eonical 
ahaped  hi  Hi,  with  broad  ba$eS|  rising 
irregularly  at  short  distances  from 
each  other,  and  covered  ivith  Iree4 
and  verdure  to  the  very  siinunitj 
while  to  the  north  and  east  lofty 
mount  aim  rise  abrupily  like  a  wall, 
and  appear  m  if  at  some  remote  pe- 
riod they  had  withstood  the  surge  of 
the  ocean. 

During  the  rains  a  grc^at  proportion 
of  the  land  is  laid  under  water  by  the 
ovi;rflowing  of  the  Soormoh  and 
other  rivers  by  which  it  is  intersect- 
ed, so  that  the  pa-^Bnge  from  Dacca  h 
performed  for  nearly  the  whole  way 
over  rice  and  pasture-field*',  which  in 
the  cold  season  are  many  feet  above 
the  current  of  the  rivers.  Over  this 
tract,  when  the  floods  are  at  their 
height,  there  h  from  eight  to  twelve 
feet  of  water ;  the  elevated  mtes  of 
the  Tillages  appear  like  islands ;  the 
vessels*  m^sts  are  entangled  among 
the  branches  of  trees,  while  their  pro- 
gress h  inineded  by  the  matted  thick- 
ness ^nd  adhesion  of  the  paddy  stalks, 
When  the  inundation  drnins  olT^  the 
land  is  left  in  an  excellent  condition 
for  rice  cultivation,  which  species  of 
food  is  usual  I V  so  abundant,  that  in 
1301  rice  in  tKe  hujik  sold  for  flfleen 
rupees  per  one  hundred  maunds,  of 
eighty  pounds  cach^  and  coarser 
graini  were  ^till  cheajicr.  In  addition 


to  this  mtple  iupply,  every  si revm 
and  puddle  swarms  with  fi^h,  whieh 
are  caught  in  the  most  slovenly  man- 
ner with  a  hand-net,  or  even  a  piece  of 
old  mat.  Wages,  as  may  be  inferrctlt 
are  consequently  extremely  low,  lie- 
inp  from  half  a  rupee  to  one  rupee 
ard  a  half  per  month,  every  thing 
included  ;  but  ihe  peasantry  hcing 
naturally  averije  to  exertion,  and  never 
working'  hui  when  stinmhited  hy  the 
j>angs  or  apprthetisions  of  hunger^ 
the  H>ii  is  on  the  whole  very  bdif- 
fert-ntly  cultivated. 

The  i^rodijce  of  Bilhet,  owing  to  the 
depres^iion  of  the  soil, and  the  swampy 
nature  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
surface,  is  prrnei pally  rice  ;  the  more 
costly  nrticleji  of  cotton  and  au^fnr  arc 
alno  raised,  the  first  on  the  hiil^,  the 
lust  on  the  more  elevated  spoth  of  the 
dilferent  pcrgunnahs,  but  the  quantity 
procured  Is  scarcely  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply I  he  wants  of  the  district.  Among 
the  thief  productions  and  staple  com- 
modiiies  for  exportation  must  be 
reckoned  oranges  und  limes.  The  firbt 
arc  procured  from  extensive  orange 
plantations,  or  rather  forests^  and  the 
quantity  annually  exported  is  very 
great,  Calcutta  and  many  other  re- 
mote parts  being  supplied  from  hence. 
The  quality  ia  inferior  to  the  delicious 
fruit  of  Chandpoor  on  the  great  Me^- 
na  in  the  pacca  district ;  but  may  vie 
viith  any  other,  and  the  price  on  the 
spot  is  frequently  not  nrore  than  one 
rupee  per  thousand.  Something  pe- 
culiar in  the  soil  or  climate  would 
appear  to  be  required  to  flt  a  place 
for  the  production  of  good  oranges. 
In  the  whole  extent  of  the  British 
territories  in  llindostan  there  are  only 
three  spots  where  good  oranges  are 
produced,  d**  the  district  of  Silhetj 
Chandpoor  above  described,  and  Soui- 
ghur  at  the  foot  of  the  Eastern  Ohauta 
or  passes  leading  up  to  Bangalore 
from  Madras^ 

Chunam,  or  lime,  is  found  in  inex- 
haustible quantities  among  the  boun- 
dary hdls,  accessible  during  the  rains, 
from  whence  it  is  transported  b^  the 
inland  navigation  to  the  most  distant 
quarters  of  Bengal,  hut  it  is  inferior 
to  the  beputitul  iihell  ch^oaui  of  tbi 
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CnromancJel  coasL    A  cOHimcrce  in 
chunEpi,  wax,  ivory «  and  other  artU 
des,  is  carried  on  tt'ith  the  Coiiseahs 
and  other  mountaioeers  otj  the  east* 
crn  frontier,    Thcst:  were  forracriy 
monopolies;  but  in  IJi^^  a  general 
freefloin  in  trade  wa$  proclaimed, 
lubject  to  certnifi  police  regfuktion* 
to  prevent  frauds*  and  qiiof rclji.  The 
other  productions  of  Silhet  are  aguru^ 
or  frdgrant  aloe  wood,  wild  silk^  and 
a  cloth  manufactured  from  it  naiued 
MugpKlooties,     Great   nu umbers  of 
elcpiriants  are  annual  I  j  caught  on  go- 
yernmcnt  account,  but  they  are  rec^ 
koned  inferior  both  in  size  and  quality 
to  thofe  nearer  the  sea-coast,  and  of 
a  more  aouthern  latitude*    In  1%H 
coal  was  discorercd  to  be  abundant 
in  the  Laour  hillii,  at  5ri;t  of  a  spu- 
rious kind  and  slaty  fracture,  but  roorc 
recently  the  quality  has  so  much  im- 
proved that  it  has  been  forwarded  to 
Calcutta  for  the  use  of  the  arsenah 
The  strata  Wiis  found  in  the  broken 
bank  of  a  Hirer  for  a  considerable 
e?itent,  and  at  distances  of  Rcverol 
miles.    Shields  made  in  Silhet  have 
long  been  noted  throughout  India  for 
the  lustre  and  durability  of  the  black 
varnish  with  which  they  are  covered. 
This  is  composed  of  the  expressed 
juice  of  the  marking  nut  (the  semi- 
carpus   anacardium),    and  another 
kindred  fruit,  the  holigarnia  longifo- 
lia,  whose  juice*  are  resinous,  being 
fiolable  in  alcohol,  but  not  at  all  in 
water*    Silhet  shieldii  have  long  been 
a  considerable  article  of  export,  being 
in    request   throughout  Hindostan 
among  such  natives  as  still  retain  their 
ancient  predeliction  for  the  sword  and 
buckler^    Fornicrly  large  boats  were 
built  here  for  the  royal  Mogul  fleet 
stationed  at  Dacca,  and  square-rigged 
vessels  have  since  been  oecasionally 
constructed  of  timber,  the  growth  of 
the  country. 

An  establishment,  named  the  Put- 
warry,  cxista  in  Silhet  for  the  purpose 
of  pointing  out  to  individuals  the 
lands  they  have  bought  at  public  salesj 
without  which  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  for  porch  aiders  to  discover  and 
di>icriminate  such  property,  the  lands 
beij»g  &t:<ittCTcd  in  btuall  fraginenti 


through  d  ffjrrent  villages.   To  this 
estnbliahn  cnt  the  revenue  officers  are 
obliged  to  have  recourse,  to  ascertain 
whijt  lands  ore  the  just  property  of 
ihestate^the  adjacent  zeniindafR  being 
always  on  the  alert  in  appropriating 
such  lands,  unincumljcred  with  the 
payment  of  any  bnd*tax  to  the  public 
treasury.    In  18tH,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  produce  of  the  rent-fre^  lands 
was  equal  to  about  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  jumma;    and  the  lands  ex- 
empted from  taxation  were  then  in 
the  beat  condition*    At  that  date  the 
revenues  of  the  whole  district  were 
collected  in  eowries,  vvhich  were  also 
the  general   medium  of  pecuniary 
transactions,  and  a  co nsLderahle  ex- 
pense was  annually  incurred  by  po- 
vemment  in  eflfecting  their  conversion 
into  bullion ;  but  between  that  date 
and  1814,  the  circutation  of  this  nm- 
ritime  currency  had  been  so  gradually 
decreadng,  that  in  1813,  the  whole 
of  that  ycar*s  revenue  was  realixed  in 
specie. 

In  Silhet  there  are  no  regular 
schools  and  seminaries  for  teaching 
the  Hindoo  or  Mahomedan  law,  but 
in  different  places  there  are  private 
school  Si  where  boys  are  taught  to 
read  and  write.  Although  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  whole  population  is 
Mahomedan,  the  mosques  have  been 
long  going  to  ruin,  while  several  pal- 
try Hindoo  temnles  have  been  erected^ 
and  a  few  mercnants  have  exchanged 
their  thatched  dwellings  for  others  of 
brick  and  mortar*  In  1801,  Mr*  Ali- 
inuty  computed  the  inhabitants  of 
Silhet  at  188,^45  men;  I64,:i8J  fe- 
males, and  )  40,31 9  children,  making 
a  total  of  49j?,S45  persona,  in  the 
ratio  of  two  Mahomednns  to  three 
Hindoos.  Mr,  Roberts,  then  judge 
and  magistrate,  was  of  opinion  that 
his  jurisdietionj  although  one  of  the 
smallest  in  Bengal,  contained  no  less 
than  27,000  talookdars.  The  number 
of  houses  was  estimated  by  the  col- 
lector at  103,(>37 ;  the  boats  belonging 
to  the  district  at  £3,000,  During  the 
Mogul  dynasty,  and  even  at  a  less 
distant  period,  children  used  to  be 
purchased  here  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce, and  resold  at  Dacca  and  elae^ 


where.  Along  Ihe  Silhet  frontier 
wards  the  Cosueah  (or  Khafiiya)mauiK 
tains,  there  are  several  brick  reJaabts, 
Kkith  bastions  at  each  end  for  the 
guards  and  aniinunhjon ;  the  i^hoLe 
built  to  re  pet  the  incursions  of  that 
unci viii zed  tribe,  which  has  long  in- 
fested the  low  countries  in  their  vici^ 
uity.  A  guard  from  the  Sebuody,  or 
provincial  battalion,  k  regularly  Ua- 
tloned  in  each  of  the  forts  at  Myarani, 
Bamgo  ng,  C  h  int  i  si  ah ,  Ko  n  tak  hal,  and 
Punuuih,  and  to  them  is  entruiited 
the  preservation  of  tranquimty  on  the 
frontier,  where  they  are  cantoned, 
and  where  they  are  periodically  re- 
lieved by  troops  from  head-quarters* 

In  1 7^^ I  the  tow  country  of  Bun^ 
gosigt  on  the  north- west  side  of  the 
Sooruiah  river  was  occupied  by  the 
Cosse«th  mountaineers,  who  scarcely 
ever  paid  the  revenue  due  to  govero- 
ment,  the  recovery  of  which  was 
found  to  be  impracticable,  as  the  de- 
faulters on  any  appearance  of  coercion 
fied  to  their  native  mountains  which 
are  inaccessible  to  a  mihtary  force. 
They  were  eicpclled  from  the  lands, 
but  returned  repeatedly  and  eommit- 
led  many  murders.  In  1814  a  Cos- 
seab  council  was  convened  among 
the  hills,  the  subject  of  consideration 
being  a  dam  which  had  been  opened 
by  llie  British  peasantry,  in  revenge 
for  which  they  determmed  to  carry 
Hre  and  sword  into  the  pergunnab  of 
Prerua*  Thisresolution  they  carried 
into  prompt  execution,  under  the  i in- 
medial  e  command  of  their  chiefs,  and 
during  the  incursion  destroyed  two 
large  viltnges  and  killed  four  unof- 
fen  di  n  g  cu  1 1 1  valors  of  the  soil ,  Th  ese 
atrocities  were  soon  repressed,  and 
the  invaders  driven  back  to  their  dens 
in  the  jungles ;  but  their  vicinity  still 
continues  a  subject  of  doubt  and 
anxiety  to  every  public  functionary 
in  clmr^e  of  the  district.  By  one  of 
these  they  are  described  as  honest 
and  fair  in  their  dealings,  anil  of 
strict  veracity,  but  outrageously  vin- 
dictive j  in  the  three  first  qualities 
exhibitii^  a  most  striking  contrast  to 
their  neighbours  of  Bengal.  Occa- 
iiionally  tliey  suffer  arbitrary  pmiish- 
ments  and  extortionsi  from  the  iuferior 


officers  of  government,  who  levy  im- 
posts of  their  own  enactment  on  the 
traffic  carried  on  between  Silhet  and 
the  Cossealis,  with  whose  chiefs  they 
have  aho  been  accused  of  carrying  on 
a  clandestine  correspondence. 

During  the  Mogul  government  this 
district  furnished  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  staves  and  (as  stated  by  Abul 
Fazel)  eunuch*  for  the  royal  seraglio. 
The  practice  of  inveigling  away  its 
free  natives  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
them  at  Dacca^  Pain%  Calcutta,  and 
Moors  bed  abad,  still  continues,  al- 
though from  the  vigilance  of  the  Bri- 
tiub  authorities  the  attempt  is  rarely 
successful.  An  authorized  traffic  in 
slaves  has  existed  here  from  time 
immemorial ;  and  one  of  the  magis- 
trates estimaCed  this  class  at  one-^xth 
of  the  whole  population,  progresHivc^ 
ly  increasing  by  domestic  propaga- 
tion. The  transfer  of  slaves  takes 
place  both  with  and  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  slaves ;  but  in  the  tatter 
predicament  only  the  mildest  treat- 
ment can  secure  the  purchaser  any 
benefit  from  his  acquisition.  Occa- 
sionally the  poorer  descriptions  of 
free  inhabitants  sell  themselves  when 
in  extreme  disCresSj  and  a  few  per- 
sons, principally  slaves,  ore  inveigled 
away  by  bazccgurs  and  wandering  fti- 
keers.  Women  also,  of  the  poorer 
classes^  both  here  and  in  the  Backer* 
gunge  district,  when  led  widows,  sell 
their  ch i Id ren  to  procu re  Ibod  | 
some  have  been  hereditary  slaves  foP 
several  generations^  and  are  sold  along 
with  the  estate  on  which  they  reside  | 
others  are  imported  from  Cachar^ 
Gentiah,  and  other  terrilories  beyond 
the  limits  of  British  jurisdiction 

Prior  to  )8"34  this  district  bad  en- 
joyed a  long  tranquillity,  the  peace 
of  the  country  having  never  been 
disturbed,  except  by  the  attack  on 
Gentiah,  in  I??-**  and  some  insigni- 
ficant disputes  with  the  Cossyahs,  in 
17S9  and  In  1824,  however, 

it  became  necessary  to  collect  troops 
to  guard  against  an  invasion  from  the 
Bu-man  empire,  and  Itttterly  to  be- 
come the  aggressors,  by  invading  and 
conquering  the  contiguous  province 
QfCAuhm~(Ahtnuit/f  Hat/a j  Frcmk, 
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Saf^Ci  CtMraokci  F,  Buchanan^  J. 

SiLHET.^A  town  in  the  proviDce 
ofBcngfll,  the  cafiital  of  ihe  prcced- 
Incj  dbtrkt  ;  lot*  55'  N.,  Ion.  91* 
4ty  E.  The  travelling  tlisunce  from 
CdcuUa  to  this  place  is  computed 
by  Miijor  Renncll  at  3^5  miles;  but 
the  direct  distance  does  not  exceed 
2(10  milesp 

Sjlikduno* — A  Biitta  diMrict  in 
the  isbnd  of  Sum  aim,  situated  inland 
from  the  bay  of  Tupanooly*  This  h 
an  even  plain  ten  or  twelve  miles 
long  by  about  three  broad,  and  wlien 
visited  by  Messri£*  Bnrton  and  Ward 
in  J  H^'^y  presented  one  va&t  unbroken 
field  of  rice  cultivation*  A  tine  broad 
river,  witli  numberless  tributaries, 
flowed  through  it,  and  water  for 
irrigation  was  conducted  also  to  the 
fields  by  artificial  aqueducts.  Many 
villages  were  scattered  over  its 
Burface.  This  plain  is  surrounded  by 
bills  from  500  to  1,000  feet  high,  also 
under  cultivation,  and  wholly  free 
from  jungle,  except  at  some  of  the 
to|>s,  said  t€  be  the  abode  of  evil 
■pirits. 

The  district  of  Sillndung  (or  Toba 
Silindung)  in  18^0  contalued  eighty* 
two  villflgeSj  the  population  of  which 
was  supposed  to  exceed  80,000  per- 
tons.  The  entrance  to  their  houses 
is  from  a  trap-door  beneath,  and  the 
interior  consijjts  of  one  single  room, 
thirty  or  forty  feet  by  twenty,  con- 
taining froro  thirty  to  fifty  inmates. 
The  upace  between  the  ceiling  and 
the  roof  is  used  as  a  granary,  and  as 
a  depot  for  the  skulk  of  their  enemies. 
The  soil  consists  chiefly  of  a  light 
grey  sand,  strongly  resembling  that 
of  BengaL  Rice  and  sweet  potatoes 
arc  tlie  principal  articles  of  produce. 
The  coco-uut  is  not  seen  beyond  the 
second  range  of  mountains  inland. 
Neither  tobacco  nor  cotton  are  raised, 
both  being  imported  from  Tapanooly. 

Cotton  cloths  are  made  and  dy  ed 
by  the  females,  and  a  superior  kind 
of  w  hite  pottery  is  made  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  Lake  Toba,  adorned  with 
figures  of  various  colours.  Iron  is 
rougbly  wrought  into  choppers,  large 


knives,  spenr-heads,  5£C,  The  match- 
locks are  procured  from  Menanca- 
bow,  but  the  coar&e  gunpowder 
which  they  use  is  of  their  own  nmnu- 
facture.  Large  pipes  of  bras^s,  and 
ornaments  of  gold,  brass,  iron,  and 
sea-sheib  are  wrought  with  great 
neatness ;  but  the  men  generally  lend 
an  indolent  life,  and  it  seems  rather 
womicrfui  that,  with  so  much  leisure 
to  do  evil,  they  do  not  commit  more. 
They  do  not  use  opium,  nor  any  in- 
toxicating liquors  except  palm-wmei 
but  they  smoke  an  herb  slightly  nar- 
cotic^ and  tobucco  eagerly,  when  they 
can  get  it.  Their  hrass  pipes  are  so 
large  and  strong,  that  they  ure  occa- 
sionally used  as  weapons  of  ulfcncc* — 
{Bxtrtmi  ttnd  Ward^  ^c.) 

Sill  A  KM  iw, — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Avtt,  which  in  1 795  was  n 
large  town,  shaded  b^  wide-spreiLdiiig 
trees,  embellished  with  temples,  and 
remarkable  for  its  manufactures  of 
silk,  the  raw  material  for  which  was 
procured  from  the  province  ot'  Yu- 
nan,  in  China  ;  but  when  visited  by 
the  British  misj^ion  in  1^09  a  very 
different  picture  was  exhibited.  The 
numerous  |)ttgodfts  und  religious  build- 
ings still  indicated  the  extent  and 
former  importance  of  the  town  ;  but 
with  the  exception  of  one  old  woman, 
not  an  inhabitant  remained.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  males  had  been 
conacribed  for  the  Siamese  war ;  and 
the  town  being  left  thus  defenceless, 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  insurgent 
Nakonek,  who  completed  iia  ruin.— 
{Si/mct,  Canning,  ^c.) 

SiLLAXAH. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Malws.  lu  1810  the  grosa 
revenues  of  this  chietship  amounted 
to  1,1 1  rupeesj  but  were  e^tpccted 
to  exceed  two  lacks  in  lH2i. 

SiLLAw,— A  populous  town  in  the 
province  and  district  of  Bahar,  up  to 
18^0  not  noticed  in  any  map.  It 
stands  about  forty  miles  S.£.  fVom 
Patna,  and  twelve  from  the  city  of 
Bahar. 

SiLLEEMUiJiJUMt — A  Village  in  the 
Camatic  province,  district  of  Madu- 
ra, fiay-tliree  miles  travelling  dia*' 
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Unce  S.E.  from  the  city  of  Madura. 
Hcrt  is  a  handsome  piilared  choul- 
try, With  a  fiue  reservoir  in  front. — 

SiKALACA.— A  village  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Orisaa,  district  of  Cultack, 
Bituated  on  ihe  great  Juggernauth 
roud,  about  thirty-tliree  miles  travel- 
ling distance  S.S.W.  from  Balasore. 
There  is  a  email  bungalow  here  for 
the  accominodation  of  travellers. — 
(Fuilarion,  ^c) 

SiMMrjiiAH.— A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Alhdiabatl,  fifty-eight  miles 
south  from  Teary ;  lat.  2^  55'  N., 
Ion.  7****  53^  E. 

Simla. — A  British  station  among 
the  hilla  between  the  Sutuleje  and 
Jumna,  situated  near  SubhatoOj  and 
elevated  7^200  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Here  some  bungiilows  have 
been  erected  for  the  benefit  of  inva- 
lids, the  temperature  being  healthy 
during  the  hot  season,  and  the  sur- 
rounding icenery  magnificent.  It  was 
visited  by  Lord  Amherst  in  1827> 
^ho  here  received  the  rajas  of  Gur- 
wal  and  Bussaher,  and  the  ran  a  of 
Joobul,  and  a  complimentHry  mission 
from  Runjcet  Singn  of  Ijahore. 

SiMOfiA  fSha  Mogny). — A  town 
in  the  Mvsore  raja*i  territories,  1 23 
miles  N.W.  from  Seringapatam  ;  lat, 
1 3^  56'  N.,  Ion,  7o°  4 1'  This  place 
la  fortified,  but  the  works  are  not 
strong^  although  during  the  rains  the 
river  Tungtv  washes  the  eastern  wall. 
In  A.D.  1/^0  a  hattle  was  fought  on 
the  plains  near  Simoga^  between  Fu  rse- 
ram  Bhow  and  Mahomed  Re^a,  com- 
monly called  the  Binky  nabob,  or  burn- 
ing lord,  being,  on  account  of  his 
activity,  getierally  employed  by  the 
Bulian  to  lay  waste  the  country.  In 
this  action  the  Maharattas  scarcely 
took  any  part,  the  whole  brunt  of  the 
engagement  falling  on  a  Bombay  de- 
tachment under  Capt.  Little,  which 
at  the  commencement  of  the  battle 
muBtered  only  750  men.  At  this 
time  Simoga  contained  6^000  homes, 
the  whole  of  which  were  destroyed 
by  the  Maharattas,  the  women  ravish- 
ed, and  the  handsomest  carried  away. 


Such  of  the  nten  as  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mahar&ttas  were  kilkd  i 
and  of  those  who  escaped  the  nword, 
a  large  proportion  perished  by  h*jn- 
gen  These  rulfiana  did  not  even 
sj>are  the  Kudali  Swami,  although 
the  high-priest  (|ooroo)  of  alt  the 
Maharatta  Brahmins  oi  the  Smarlal 
sect,  by  whom  he  is  considered  aa 
actual  incarnation  of  the  deity.  They 
plundered  and  burned  his  mat  am,  or 
college:  which  so  enraged  the  pontiA^, 
that  he  threatened  I  hem  with 
communication,  and  waa  only  paci* 
iied  by  a  present  from  the  Peshwa  of 
400,000  rupees,  half  af  which  Tippoo 
extorted  from  him,  and  paid  to 
Lord  Cornwallis,  in  part  of  the  fine 
imposed  at  the  treaty  of  Seringapa- 
tam. — (F*  Buc/iaHuUf  Afoor^  ^c.) 

SiKCAPOOR. — Sec  StKGAFOOlU 

SiNDK  (SindkuJ. — A  principality 
in  the  ancient  province  of  Mooltan^ 
which  on  account  of  its  having  for 
some  years  possessed  a  separate  and 
independent  government,  has  risen 
into  political,  and  probably  temporary 
importance*  The  general  boundaries 
of  this  state,  including  Tatta,  areMool- 
tan  and  Afghanistan  on  the  north  ; 
Cutch  and  the  sea  on  the  south ;  on 
the  east  it  has  Ajmeer,  the  mmly 
desert  and  Cutch ;  and  on  the  west 
the  sea  and  mountains  of  Buloochis- 
tan»  The  eastern  limits  of  Sinde  are 
particularly  ill  defined,  but  the  late 
Capt.  Macmurdo  was  of  opinion  they 
ought  to  be  fixed  by  ilie  channel  of 
the  Pooran,  or  ancient  Indus,  which 
may  be  said  to  separate  Sinde  from 
the  desert.  In  length  the  dominiona 
of  the  Sinde  Ameers  ma^'  be  loosely 
estimated  at  300  miles  m  length,  by 
eighty  the  average  breadth  ;  and  it  is 
intersected  diagonally  throughout  its 
whole  extent  by  the  river  Indus,  On 
the  north  Sinde  adjoins  the  country 
of  Bahawul  Khan  and  the  fort  of  Sub- 
zuL  Proceeding  from  thence  south 
are  the  possessions  of  many  petty 
chiefs,  usually  tributary  to  the  ameers 
of  Sinde, 

The  plain  of  the  Indus  from  the 
sea  to  Sungur  h  inchidcd  in  the 
Siude  dominions.    Of  this  divi^ioQ 
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tht  portion  ei tending  Trom  the  tea 
to  Shok^rpoor  ia  inhabited  by  Sln- 
diefi  trnJer  a  native  prince,  tributary 
to  the  Cabul  sovereign,  and  now  ge- 
nerally named  Sindc  by  the  British  ; 
but  in  fltrictne«a  it  ought  to  be  design 
nated  Lower  Sinde,  and  tVom  She- 
karpoor  incluBive  to  Suneur,  Upper 
Sinde.  The  section  to  the  west  of 
the  Indus  is  mostly  inhabited  by  Ba^ 
loochie^;  and  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  tract,  north  of  Shekar- 
poor,  ia  directly  under  the  Cabnl 
sovereign.  Ea»t  of  the  Indus  Smde 
Proper  is  a  perfect  level  from  its 
most  northern  boundary  to  the  sea- 
fihore,  with  the  creep tion  of  two  or 
three  low  hilh  called  the  Gunjah 
hills,  on  the  island  formed  by  the 
river  on  which  Hyderabad,  the  capi- 
tal, stands.  West  of  the  Indus  from 
Sehwan  (26^  N.)  to  the  aeo  the 
face  of  the  country  varies,  some  parts 
being  mountainous  and  others  flat, 
and  «ome  interEperscd  with  ranees  of 
low  hills.  Northward  from  8ehwan 
the  plains  extend  to  the  hilb  of  Se- 
wist  an.  The  district  of  Chandoo- 
kee,  enclosed  between  the  trunk  of 
the  Indus  and  a  remarkable  branch, 
h  highly  cultivated  and  very  produc- 
livcj  and  yields,  even  under  its  pre- 
sent niisgovernment,  eight  lacks  of 
rupees  annually  to  the  revenue*  This 
branch  of  the  great  river  diverges  to 
the  west,  and  after  spreading  over  a 
wide  tract,  which  atdiiferent  seasons 
is  either  a  marsh  or  a  lake,  it  again 
joins  the  main  stream  seventy  miles 
below  the  point  of  separation* 

A  great  part  of  the  province  lying 
to  the  westward  of  where  the  mon- 
soon ceases  is  a  barren  sterile  soil, 
and  totally  unproductive^  from  the 
absence  of  moisture.  Easterly  from 
the  meridian  of  (17°  40^  E,  the  land 
near  to  the  Indus  appears  capable  of 
improvement ;  but  to  the  northward 
of  Tatta,  and  a  small  distance  to  the 
west  of  the  river,  the  country  is  moun- 
tainous, barrerii  rocky,  and  unin ha- 
bited t  In  the  months  of  June  and 
July  the  thermometer  ranges  from 
W  to  IQO^;  but  the  air  in  Upper 
Sinde  is  so  pure  and  bo  much  refresh- 
ed by  cooling  breeaes  from  the  we -it. 


that  the  heat  is  mYer  eYcesaive. 
About  Hyderabad  the  climate  ii 
healthy,  and  the  air  in  the  month  of 
August  remarkably  clear^  the  differ- 
ence of  refraction  in  astronomical  ob- 
servations being  scarcely  perceptible* 
The  Indus  from  the  city  of  Tatta 
to  a  branch  called  the  Fulalee  baf 
from  two  to  two  and  a  half  fathoms 
water ;  otT  Tatta  it  has  three,  four, 
and  more  frequently  five  fathoms, 
with  a  muddy  bottom.  Its  bank;?  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hyderabad  are  gene- 
rally well  cultivated^  except  where 
the  ameera  have  made  enclosures  to 
confine  game;  but  these  are  so  ntune^ 
rous  and  extensive  as  to  occupy 
many  of  the  most  valuable  spots  of 
land.  The  cultivation  of  Sinde  de- 
pends on  the  periodical  rains  and  the 
process  of  irrigation  by  means  of  ca- 
nals and  watercourses.  During  the 
swelling  of  the  rivers  grains  and  other 
seedi!  are  raised ;  the  remainder  of 
the  year  is  employed  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  indigo,  sugar-cane,  huldee, 
SiC,  Every  bega  of  land  watered  by 
a  canal  or  wheel  pays  (1809)  a  reve- 
nue of  from  one  and  a  quarter  to  three 
and  a  half  rupees;  one  wheel  is  ca- 
pable of  watering  sixteen  begus.  A 
duty  of  one  rupee  is  levied  on  each 
khunwan  (120  pounds)  of  grain 
reaped  by  the  farmer,  and  the  subse- 
quent extortions  on  thnt  and  every 
other  article  of  commerce  or  subsis- 
tence are  enormous. 

The  principal  articles  of  home  pro- 
duce exported  from  Sinde  are  nee, 
ghee,  bides,  shark- fins,  potash,  salt- 
petre, assafojtida,  b'dcllium,  madder, 
frankincense,  Tatta  cloths,  horses,  in- 
digo, oleaginous  and  other  seedf*. 
The  exports  from  Sinde  to  Bombay 
are  shark-fins  and  flesh,  b'dellium, 
ghee,  potash,  saltpetre,  hides,  oil  of 
sesame,  wheat,  asaaf<Ktida,  munjeet, 
Birsbif  oil,  raisins,  almonds,  colouring 
plants,  pistachio- nuts  and  flowers^ 
shawls,  cloths,  mustard,  wild  saffron, 
black  cummin-seed  from  Herman, 
white  cummin-seed,  and  chintzes 
from  Stnde  and  Khorasftn*  The 
imports  to  Sinde  from  Bombay  arc 
white  sugar,  sugar-candy,  steel,  iron, 
tin,  lutenague,  lead^  cochineal,  betel- 
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nut*  black  pcppt^r,  dried  coco-ntit*, 
vermilion,  red  leud,  quicksilver,  Ben- 
gal and  China  raw  silks  and  eloths, 
cinnainon,  cardamom*,  cloves,  nul- 
mcg,  sandal-wood,  ginger,  china-ware^ 
pearl«,  aloes,  and  anmttas. 

The  latere ovirse  between  this  ter- 
ritory ami  the  provinces  to  the  north- 
ward is  cbie&y  carried  on  by  means 
of  the  Indus,  which  is  navigable  for 
small  vessels  to  a  great  distance 
from  the  sea.  There  are  not  any  es- 
tablished land  caravans  from  Sinde  to 
Mooltan  and  Cabnl,  but  an  inter- 
course is  carried  on  l>y  travellers  and 
tiierehants.  The  East-India  Cora* 
pany  had  formerly  a  factory  in  Sinde, 
with  which  they  carried  on  a  eonsi- 
dernble  trade,  but  it  was  withdrawn, 
{>roLiably  owing  to  the  disorderly  ^tate 
and  consequent  poverty  of  the  coun- 
try; indeed  commerce  and  agricul- 
tare  of  all  descriptions  have  rapidly 
t]ccline{l  in  Sinde  since  the  accession 
ofthe  present  rapacious  rulers.  The 
duties  levied  on  foreign  and  domestic 
trade  arc  et^ti mated  at  two-thirds  of 
tl^  capital  employed,  r*nd  the  culti- 
vator is  compelled  to  sell  hh  grain 
at  a  low  price,  to  the  government, 
by  which  it  is  monopolized,  and  sub- 
aequently  re-sold  at  a  considerable 
profit.  In  addition  to  this  evil  e inten- 
sive tracts  of  the  best  land  on  the  bank  r 
of  the  Indus  are  set  apart  and  con- 
verted into  wastes  and  jungles  for  the 
preservation  of  game,  the  ameers  be- 
ings unfortunately  for  the  country, 
most  passionately  addicted  to  hunting. 
The  British  mission  in  1809  saw 
scarcely  any  thing  deserving  the 
tiatne  of  cultivation  from  Corachie  to 
Helliah,  on  the  road  to  Hyderabad, 
a  distance  of  3  5Q  miles. 

The  internal  government  of  Sinde 
Is  a  military  despotism.  In  1^09 
the  supreme  authority  was  vesteil  in 
three  brothers  of  the  Talpoory  fa- 
mily, whose  names  were  Meer  Gho- 
laum  Ali>  Meer  Kurreem  Ali,  and 
Meer  Murad  Ali.  The  oldest  bro- 
ther, Meer  Gholaum  Alt,  had  the 
title  of  hitkim  or  ruler  of  Sinde,  and 
was  considered  the  head  of  the  go- 
vernment. There  were  two  other 
brothers  of  the  ruling  family,  Meer 


Sob  rah  and  Meer  Thara,  who,  al- 
though not  ostensibly  partakers  of 
the  supreme  anthoritjj  possessed 
large  tracta  of  territory,  and  exer- 
cised every  function  ol  sovereignly 
within  their  respective  limits. 

These  ameers  belong  to  the  Maho- 
niedan  sect  of  Shlahs,  but  they  are 
remarkably  tolerant  both  to  the  Soo- 
nees  and  to  the  adherents  of  Brahma. 
The  Mahomedun  population  compose 
the  military  strength  of  the  eonntryj 
and  during  pacific  intervals  arc  em- 
ployed as  huabandmen,  artificers,  mid 
menial  servants;  the  internal  com* 
merce  beinx  almost  cTcclusively  car- 
ried on  by  Hindoos,  The  great  bulk 
of  the  population  consists  of  Hin- 
doos, Juts,  and  Buloochies.  The 
Hindoos  were  probably  the  aborigines, 
the  Juts  ihe  descendants  of  early 
converted  Hindooa,  and  the  Baloo- 
chics  strnngers.  The  majority  of  the 
Mahomtdans  are  of  the  Soonee  faith, 
although  the  ameers  and  some  men 
of  rank  be  Shiahs.  Although  Sinde 
is  now  but  scantily  peopled,  it  ap- 
pears at  some  former  period  lo  have 
been  much  more  thickly  settled;  and 
the  great  number  of  tomb?*  and  hu- 
rial-grounds  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try, where  no  population  is  now  vi- 
sible, is  quite  extraordinary.  From 
Tatta  to  Hyderabad  the  country  is  al- 
most destitute  of  human  beings^  there 
being  only  one  village  on  the  whole 
route. 

binde  is  a  province  swarming  with 
militarj^  adventurers,  from  whence 
the  native  powers  of  Hindostan  have 
Jong  been  supphed  with  infantry  mer- 
cenaries. The  national  armies  of 
the  principality  are  usually  collected 
from  various  tribes,  wlio  hold  lands 
on  a  military  tenure  from  the  ameers, 
at  whose  summons  they  are  obliged 
to  bring  their  respective  quotas  into 
t  he  field .  Th  ese  t  ribes  are  re  ck  oned 
forty- two  in  number,  many  of  which 
have  retained  their  distinctive  appel- 
lations since  the  first  Mahomedan 
invasion,  when  they  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  ad  venturers  from  the  lofty 
mountains  of  fialoochltitan^  except 
the  Jokia  and  Jut  races,  whicfi  are 
both  of  Sindean  origin.  The  ameers 
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of  Sinde  colleclivdy  can  Wm*  Into 
I  he  fitjlJ  an  army  of  36,000  men, 
composed  of  irregular  cavulry,  armed 
with  tiiatch Looks,  swords  and  shields, 
and  intended  to  act  when  required  oa 
infantry,  the  whole  *i>indcan  army 
beini^  ficeuisfamed  to  dismount  occel^ 
sionaMy  and  iiglit  on  foot.  The  Hin- 
dc«ia  cavalry  are  but  indifferently 
mounted  p  and  although  stouter,  are 
not  Buch  good  swordsmen  as  the  na- 
tives of  Upper  Hindostan*  The  in- 
fantry resemble  the  Per,"»iHnB  and 
Arabs,  andj  like  moat  Hindostany 
soldiers,  are  overloaded  with  arms ; 
besides  a  sword,  shield  and  dagger, 
the  cavalry  carry  matchlocks.  Al- 
though the  produce  of  Sindc  be  at 
present  equal  to  three  times  the  con- 
iumntion  of  its  inhabitants,  it  ia  ne- 
vertheless badly  culttrated,  thinly 
peopled,  and  wholly  unequal  to  the 
subsistence  of  any  formidable  force. 
An  invading  army  might  be  conve- 
niently opposed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Iiiduii,  and  by  proper  precautions 
reduced  to  extreme  distress  for  want 
of  provisions;  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  any  force  of  magnitude  wiU  ever 
select  so  barren  and  unpromising  a 
route* 

After  the  death  of  Meer  Fntteh 
Ali,  his  then  surviving  brothers  di- 
vided the  territorial  pOMMMt*  and 
revenues  i  the  oldest,  Meer  GhoEaum 
Ali,  receiving  one-half  as  the  osten- 
sible head  of  the  government,  and 
bound  to  defray  the  permanent 
civd  and  miliiary  expenses  of  the 
state.  These  charges,  bow  eve  rp  are 
inconsiderable,  as  during  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  very  few  soldiers  are 
retained.  As  is  the  practice  in  many 
other  Eastern  principalities,  the 
hoarding  of  treasure  is  a  favourite 
maxim  of  state  polley ;  the  amount 
of  specie  in  different  forts  is  conse- 
quently supposed  to  be  great,  a  very 
suiall  proportion  of  what  is  received 
being  ever  permitted  to  enter  again 
into  circulation. 

The  districts  subject  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Meer  Sohrab  arc  situated  in 
the  north*eastern  quarter  of  Sinde^ 
and  yield  a  revenue  of  about  five 
lacks  and  a  half  of  rui>ees  per  annum* 


His  systent  of  government  is  de^ 
Bcribed  as  milder  and  more  favoura- 
ble to  agriculture  and  commerce  than 
that  of  the  principal  ameers;  his 
troops  were  computed  at  from 
4,000  to  5,000  men.  The  authority 
of  Meer  Tharah  extends  over  dis- 
tricts ^mt  of  the  Indus ;  his  revenue 
does  not  exceed  three  lucks  of  ru- 
pees, but  his  country  is  improving ; 
his  troops  have  been  estimated  at 
BfiOQ  men. 

The  men  of  Sinde  are  generally  of 
a  middle  size,  well-made^  and  stronger 
thou  the  more  southern  natives  of 
India.  Their  complexion  is  a  dark 
tawny,  with  black  eyes  and  eye- 
brows, and  uncommonly  good  teelh ; 
like  the  Seiks  they  allow  their  hair  to 
grow,  and  wear  such  large  turbans, 
that  some  of  them  contain  eighty 
yards  of  muslin.  A  great  majority 
of  the  Mahomcdans  are  Soonees,  and 
mostly  of  the  Haneefee  sect,  but  they 
have  few  religious  prejudices.  The 
females  are  distinguished  for  beauty 
of  face  and  symmetry  of  person,  ye! 
they  are  not  doomed  to  strict  seclu- 
sion ;  and  the  dancing-girls  of  Sinde, 
in  figure,  manner,  and  appearance^ 
grcmtly  ejccel  those  of  Upper  Hin- 
dost  an ,  W  hen  t  he  mi  ssio  n  aries  e  x  a- 
mtned  a  tran^ilation  of  the  Lord's 
Prnycr  in  the  northern  Sindy  Ian* 
guage,  they  found  that  of  the  thirty- 
two  words  of  tlie  latter  twenty-four 
agreed  with  the  Bengalese  and  Hin- 
dostany  specimens,  and  of  the  south- 
ern Sindy  (wluch  differs  in  termiua^ 
tion  from  the  northern)  twenty-four 
words  were  found  to  be  radically  the 
same  as  tn  the  Bengalese  and  Uin- 
dostan}'  examples. 

The  whole  of  this  territory  swarms 
wHth  mendicants  in  a  state  of  the  ut- 
most apparent  misery ;  but  here  also, 
as  in  other  Mussulman  countries^  a 
class  of  sturdy  beggars  are  seen,  pre- 
tenders to  be  Seids  or  descendants  of 
the  prophet,  and  demanding  charity 
in  the  most  peremptory  and  arrogant 
manner.  Tnese  objects  of  charity 
frequently  go  about  in  parties  of  se- 
ven or  eight  J  soliciting  alms  on  horse- 
back, well  dressed,  armed,  and 
mounted^  with  a  green  Hag  carried 


before  them,  and  whert  tlieir  requests 
are  uot  eoiuplied  with  they  bestow 
abuse  on  the  obdurate  with  the  ipost 
liberal  profuaioo, 

8inde  was  the  ftrst  conquest  in  Hin- 
dost  tan  eflected  by  the  Muhomedans,  (t 
baring  long  preceded  their  invasiona 
by  the  route  of  Attock  and  Latiore. 
The  caliph  AIS  sent  m  general  who 
made  Bome  conquests  on  the  borders 
of  Si  itde^  Moa  V  y  iyasenttwice  his  ge- 
ne ral  Amir  or  Hamir,  but  n^et  lone 
aod  b!oocty  couquestn  he  was  farced 
to  desist.  Under  the  caliph  Wmlidj 
the  cortque»t  was  at  last  completed 
by  Mahomed  Co&sim,  in  the  year  of 
the  Hijera  9Q;  but  on  account 
of  the  distance,  sterility^  and  natural 
strength  of  the  country,  it  did  not 
remain  bng  attached  to  the  throne 
of  Bagdad,  Subsequent  to  this  epo- 
ch a,  there  appears  to  have  existed 
two  contemporaneous^  authorities  in 
Sinde,  the  one  a  Rajpoot  family,  and 
the  other  a  Mahomedan ;  the  latter 
probably  converted  from  the  Hindoo 
tiiith,  both  ruling  under  the  title  of 
jam.  The  Lomra  or  Rajpoot  race 
are  said  to  have  retained  possession 
for  the  long  period  of  five  ccuturies, 
after  winch  it  was  successively  go- 
verned by  diiFerent  chiefs,  one  of 
whom,  Mirza  Ecsau,  of  the  Turkan* 
ny  tribe,  having  called  in  the  Portu- 
guese to  his  assistance  against  the 
Houbahdar  of  Mooltan,  they  phinder- 
ed  Tatta,  then  the  capital  city.  Shah 
Beg  one  of  Sultan  Baber's  antikgonists 
about  A,D.  15^5,  conquered  Sinde 
and  founded  a  dynasty, 

Sinde  continued  with  the  Turkan- 
tjicB  uutiZ  the  rergn  of  Acber,  who 
despatched  an  army  hy  the  way  of  Se- 
wistan,  which  succeeded  in  subduing 
it,  and  from  that  era  it  became  tribu- 
tary to  the  Delhi  emperors,  who  ma^ 
naged  it  through  the  medium  of  a 
soubahdar  remdent  at  MooltQn  and 
Tatta.  About  A,D.  J  737,  during 
the  alarm  excited  by  the  threatened 
invasion  of  Hindostan  by  Nadir  Shah, 
Mahomed  Abassi  Caiorec  of  Sewee^ 
availed  himself  of  the  appro  hen  si  ons 
of  the  soubahdar  of  Sinde,  and  influ- 
enced him  to  consign  the  government 
to  hiai  fi^r  the  consideration  of  three 


tacks  of  rupeet,  %hlch  he  promisedi 
but  never  paid.  In  1739  Nadir  Shah 
defeated  the  Calorie  chiefs,  ami  ohtig<' 
ed  them  to  seek  refuge  in  Aaiercote, 
on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  but  he 
afterwards  permitted  them  to  resume 
the  government  as  trtbutariet. 

Mahomed  Abassi  Caloree  (or  Cal- 
hora)  died  in  IJ'Jl^md  was  succeed- 
ed by  other  princes  of  the  same  fa* 
jnily  until  1779|  when  a  tribe  of 
Bttloochy  origin  named  theTalpoorie% 
headed  by  some  of  the  late  ameers^ 
and  their  oldest  brother  Futteh  Ali 
Khan,  rebelled  against  the  Calorie 
nabobs  and  expelled  him  from  the 
conn  try.  The  surviving  represent** 
tives  of  the  Calorics  had  recourse  to 
Timour  Shah  of  Cabul,  who  under 
pretence  of  reinstating  them,  com-* 
inenced  hostilities  against  the  Talpoo- 
ry  ameers,  but  desisted  for  an  an- 
nual tribute  of  twelve  lacks  of  ruj^ea^ 
which  was  regi>larly  paid  until  the 
death  of  that  sovereign  in  1792.  On 
this  event  it  was  reduced  to  seven 
lacki^,  and  subsequently,  during  the 
civil  war  of  his  successors,  withheld 
altoj^ether.  The  ameers  of  Sinde 
being  thus  relieved  from  all  fears  on 
the  side  of  Cabul,  commenced  en- 
croach mem  s  on  iheir  neighbours, 
wrested  C orach ie  from  the  cliief  of 
Baloochistan,  and  ejttended  their 
frontiers  on  the  side  of  Shekarpoor 
and  Ajmeer, 

Af\er  the  decease  of  Mecr  Futteh 
Ali,  the  then  surviving  brothers  divi- 
ded the  revenue  into  four  shares; 
two  of  which  were  assigned  to  Gho- 
laum  Ali,  tlie  eldesi,  and  one  to  each 
of  his  brothers.  At  the  same  lime 
the  present  remarkable  constitution' 
of  Sinde  was  framed,  by  the  condt* 
tions  of  which  the  three  ameers  ruled 
jointly,  with  succession  for  their  sons 
to  the  j_unior  rank*  In  accordance 
with  this  system,  on  the  death  of 
Meer  Gholaum,  who  was  killed  while 
hunting  in  1812,  by  the  charge  of  a 
buckj  his  two  brothers  each  ascended 
a  step,  while  his  son  took  the  lowest 
seat  in  the  triumvirate,  the  whole 
being  arranged  without  the  slightest 
tumult  or  bloodshed.  The  revenues 
of  Sinde  during  the  Calorie  dynasty^ 
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were  esllmateil  at  eighty  lacks  of  ru- 
pe^^l  in  1809  tlicv  had  fallen  to 
forty-tliree  It^ck^,  but  m  1813  had 
again  risen  to  aixt\'-one  lack^. 

In  1819  an  envoy  from  Slnde  goin|^ 
to  Bombay  with  hia  escort,  being 
mistaken  for  a  nmrauder,  was  a  track- 
ed by  the  Brill hK  troops,  and  in  the 
scuffle  slain,  7*tie  mislake  was  im- 
fnediateJy  expJained,  and  reparation 
o^red  to  the  Sin  dean  chiefs,  who  for 
the  lime  appeared  entirely  satisfied* 
Soon  afterwards,  however,  they  coU 
lected  troops  among  the  predatory 
tribes,  invaded  Cutch,  and  set  ibe 
British  government  at  defiance*  An 
army  was  in  consequence  asaetnbled 
under  Sir  Charles  ColvillCi  but  the 
difference  was  subsequently  amicably 
arranged,  lo  1851  the  Ameers  of 
Sinde  sent  a  letter  of  condolence  lo 
his  Majesty  on  the  death  of  hia  fa- 
ther, George  the  Third,  lamenting 
that  event  J  and  congratulating  his  pre- 
aent  majesty  oi>  his  accession.  Ad- 
vantage was  taken  by  the  Bombay 
preaidency  of  this  conciliatory  over- 
ture, and  Capt,  Sadleir  wn&  despatch- 
ed to  Hyderabad,  v^here  a  new  treaty 
was  concluded,  the  Ameers  under- 
taking to  prevent  the  future  recur- 
rence of  the  Kozft  roliberics,  and 
paying  11,000  rupees  for  the  pa^tt, 
which  was  relumed  to  them  on  their 
delivering  up  the  principal  thieves* 

This  province,  although  within  the 
limits  of  Hindosian,  is  so  detached 
by  the  miiin  body  of  the  great  san- 
dy desert,  that  it  has  never  taken  any 
decided  part  in  its  politics,  lo  case 
therefore  of  a  war  or  alliance  with  its 
chiefs,  a  new  scene  of  action  would 
be  entered  on,  in  which  the  sovereigns 
of  Cabul,  Baloochijitan,  and  Persia, 
and  other  powers  adjacent  to  the  In- 
dus, would  be  t!ie  principal  perform- 
ers. We  have  now  a  military  station 
within  seventy  nnles  of  tbe  Sinde 
frontier,  and  150  of  its  capital*  Thus 
situated,  we  can  never  expect  to  be 
entirely  free  from  those  petty  dis- 
turbances tncideotul  to  the  frontiers 
of  all  Asiatic  empires,  to  whatever 
western  limit  we  may  advance  our 
tK>undanei$. 

The  resemblance  of  this  country 
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to  Egypt  his  been  of^eti  remarked* 
A  smooth  fen  lie  plain,  bounded  on 
one  side  by  tnou mains  and  on  the 
other  b)^  a  desert ;  divided  by  a  large 
river,  which  forms  a  sort  of  delta, 
as  it  approaches  the  sea,  and  annually 
inundates  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
its  banks.  Even  iu  political  circum* 
stances  they  have  an  accidental  re^ 
semblance,  being  both  t)ranni/ed 
over  by  foreign  and  barbarous  tribes* 
yielding  a  reluctant  obedience  to  a 
distant  and  (ii^^turbed  monarchy. 
Here,  however,  the  conijjarisou  ends, 
m  Sinde  is  placed  in  the  mids^t  of 
countries  destitute  of  industry,  dif- 
fering little  from  each  other  in 
their  wants  and  productions,  and 
with  no  conveniences  for  ex  term  1 
trade,  while  the  geographical  situa- 
tiou  of  Egypt  het^^een  India  and  the 
great  European  market  point  it  out 
OS  an  emporium  of  commerce.  But 
no  change  for  the  better  can  be  ex- 
pected in  either,  while  they  continue 
under  the  sway  of  their  present 
ign o ran t  and  rapae io u s  rule rs, — 
(Smithy  Ma,xfieldf  PoiHugeft  Elphtif 

menttf  4*c*) 

SiNDE  RiVEa. — This  river  haii  its 
source  in  the  province  of  Malwa, 
from  a  small  range  of  mountains 
about  twelve  miles  S.W,  from  the 
town  of  Seronge,  and  after  a  course  of 
about  i^OO  miles,  including  windings, 
falls  into  the  river  Jumna*  During 
the  rains  it  ^ells  grcatk,  bit  \a 
too  rapid  for  navigation*— fj/a/cu/u^, 

SiNDE  SAGoa  CSind/iti  SagaraJ^ — 
This  name  isapphed  by  Abul  Faseel  to 
distinguish  tbe  Doab  of  the  Indus  and 
Hydaspes,  in  the  province  of  LaJiore, 
but  it  properly  refers  to  the  south- 
ern portion  of  that  natural  division. 
The  little  desert  of  the  Indus  extends 
from  north  to  south  above  ^50  miles, 
but  tbe  breadth  varies,  being  in  son^e 
places  not  more  than  thirty,  in  others 
above  J  00  broad.  It  occupies  all  that 
portion  of  country  between  the  Hy- 
daspes  (or  Jbylum)  and  the  Indus, 
which  is  not  oviMflowed  by  these 
rivers,  and  e Attends  from  tlie  luti- 
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tucie  Ooeh,  where  the  inundated 
Innds  of  both  job,  to  tite  ftalc  rsinge 
of  hills.  In  fact,  three-fourths  of 
Ihift  dosb,  incbdin^  the  dimict  of 
Aupur,  come  under  the  description 
of*  desert. 

Sinde  Sagor  b  partly  poi»es$ed  by 
the  Setka  nud  partly  by  the  Afghans, 
the  latter  portion  being  dUijngotahed 
by  the  name  of  Leia,  under  ^hich 
head  further  information  will  be 
found,  Sinde  Singh  is  the  term  hj 
which  the  inhnbitanta  of  the  diatrictA 
under  the  Seiks  iipproaching  the  In- 
dus are  known,  and  Nakai  Singh  te 
the  name  given  to  the  Seiks  who  re- 
side in  the  province  of  M  do  I  tan. 
With  the  leaders  of  the  Seiks  in  these 
^iiartePSj  the  extent  of  their  posaca- 
Hion$i,  or  the  climate  and  prodtictions 
of  the  country  under  their  rule,  we 
ve  little  acqiuvinted ;  thoae  in  Mool- 
tan,  as  well  as  those  settled  along  tht 
bonks  of  the  Jhylunr,  are  said  to  be 
constantty  engaged  in  predatory  war- 
fare, either  with  the  olTicers  of  the 
Afghan  government,  or  other  M^ho- 
mednn  chiefs  who  have  Jaglures  in 
the  neighbourhood.  —  (WpAmtittnef 
Mulcoim,  c)  e.) 

SiKniA,*— See  OojisiNi 

Si>?»otJ8K,— A  fort  and  pergnnnah 
in  the  province  of  Agra,  district  of 
Btaweh,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
river  Jumna,  and  inhabited  by  a  sin- 
gularly turbulent  race  of  people.  The 
pcrgnnnah  of  Stndou^e  is  so  much 
intersected  with  ravines  as  wholly  to 
prednde  the  use  of  cavalry  in  purRU^ 
ing  oflenders,  and  to  render  it  a  diffi- 
cult  and  dangerous  service  even  for 
infantry.  Being  almost  whoUv  sur- 
round^ by  the  MaharaCta  territories 
south  of  the  Chumbul,  criminals  have 
a  facility  of  escape  not  comiDon  in 
other  tracts* 

SrN»WAK,^A  fortress  and  pass  in 
Candeish,  ceded  by  Hoi  car  at  the 
treaty  of  Mundessor,  along  with  an 
em  tent  from  the  ^laciR  of  ^^OOO  yards; 
tot,  2r  34'  N,.  Ion.  75°  7^  E. ;  seven, 
ty-five  miles  W,  by  N.  from  Boor- 
hanpoor.  The  Satpoora  motin tains 
litre  becomt  low,  and  can  be  oecend- 


ed  by  light  carriages.  It  wit  the 
road  by  which  tbc  PindaHes  wer» 
accustomed  to  return  from  their 
plundering  ex peditionti,  although  they 
always  suffered  wrverely  from  Gho- 
toum  Naikj  a  noted  Bhed  chieftain. 
The  Studwah  pa^s  was  formerly  the 
principal  channel  of  commiinicatioit 
net  ween  Malwa,  Candeifih,  and  the 
Deccan,  until  it  was  closed  up  by  the 
Bheel  and  Pindary  bandittics,  after 
which  it  was  carried  on  by  the  cir-* 
cuitous  route  of  Aseerghur  and 
Boorhn«poor.  In  J818  Holcar's  go- 
vernment expressed  a  strong  desire 
to  have  thiji  route  restored,  and  the 
old  commercial  channels  resumed.^ 
{SuthtrrUuid,  FmMc  MS.  Ihcument$, 

SiJ«G*Pooi  f  SinghapMraJ — An  is- 
land in  the  straits  of  Malacca,  situated 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Ma- 
lay peninfiula;  lat,  1^  15' N.,  Ion.  104^ 
This  inland  wtw  taken  possession 
of  by  Sir  Thomas  Raffles  on  the  26th 
February  1819,  under  a  treaty  con- 
cluded with  the  tomogong  or  native 
chief,  who  held  his  lands  b^om  Maho- 
med Sbah  the  late  sultan  of  J  oh  ore. 
On  examination  it  was  found  to  be 
much  larger  than  the  charts  indicated^ 
yet  the  total  population  did  not  ex-^ 
ceed  150  persona,  of  whom  thirty  were 
Chinese*  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  Dutch  ever  had  any  settlement^ 
or  exercised  any  authority  over  this 
island,  yet  the  remains  of  religiou* 
buildings  and  other  slructures  indi* 
cated  that  it  had  onre  been  more 
thickly  inhabited*  Indeed  the  Mala,? 
annals  narrate  that  in  A.D.  1252  Srt 
Iscander  Shah,  the  lust  Malay  princv 
of  Singapoor,  being  hard  pressed  by 
the  king  of  Mojo  pah  it  in  Java,  retired 
to  the  mainland  on  the  western  coast,, 
where  he  founded  the  ciiy  Malacca. 
In  a  regular  cession  in  full  so- 
vereignty of  this  and  the  neighbouring 
Islands  for  ten  miles  round  it,  waft 
obtainod  from  the  sultan  and  tomo- 
gong. 

Singflpoor  harbour  affords  safe  an- 
chorage at  alt  seasons,  and  its  posi- 
tion is  favourable  for  t-om  man  ding 
the  navigation  of  the  straits,  the  di^ 
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feet  trnct  being  within  five  miles  dis- 
tance. Ttte  town  ittiiLiils  on  a  point 
of  tatiJ  near  the  we^t  end  of  a  bny, 
between  which  there  is  a  creeic,  where 
native  crafl^  or  European  vessels  of 
Hmall  draught,  may  anchor  close  to 
Ihe  town,  and  on  the  ea<itL'rn  side 
there  is  £i  deep  inlet  well  adapted  to 
shelter  native  boats.  The  me  of  the 
tide  ji*  about  ten  or  twelve  feet,  the 
variation  of  the  compass  2^  IV  E. 
West  of  the  creek  are  low  rotmded 
siand'hills,  inters(>eriied  with  spots  of 
level  ground.  The  principal  rock  is 
red  KandstOTie,  which  changes  in  some 
pans  to  a  breccia  or  conglomerate, 
contiiining  large  fragments  and  crys- 
tals of  quartz^  Thin  settlement  has 
hitherto  proved  healthy,  yet  it  com- 
bines many  circura^tftnccu  that  ought 
to  render  it  the  reverse :  an  inter- 
tropical climate,  a  constantly  high 
temperature^  rapid  and  constant  eva- 
poration, an  escteniiive  ch-din  ofsuline 
and  fresh -water  m  arches,  under  the 
influence  of  an  aluiost  vertical  sun^ 
luxuriant  and  nmk  vegetation,  ccca^ 
s  ton  ally  checked  by  drought,  and  a 
profusion  of  vegetable  and  animal 
matter  tn  all  stages  of  putrefaction. 

Singnpoor  has  hitherto,  and  must 
for  some  years  continue  to  be  a  mere 
port  of  depot,  having  as  yet  no  native 
productions  to  export;  but  the  in- 
crease of  its  population  and  transit 
eommerce,  within  the  short  space  of 
five  years,  is  quite  unexampled  in 
history  *  ltscondiijoninl8]0,whcn 
first  taken  possession  of,  is  described 
above ;  the  following  was  its  condi- 
tion in  1B24,  The  total  tonnage 
cleared  out  that  year  amounted  to 
1,552  vessels,  of  which  249  were 
Bquare-rigged,  1,303  native  craft. 
The  European  departures  for  China 
were  fifty-one,  the  native  junks  eighty 
the  Siamese  junks  forty-four,  those 
of  Cochin  China  and  Cambodia 
tweniy-six.  The  value  of  exports  in 
18S4  amounted  to  6,6Q4,601  Spanis^h 
doltars;  of  the  imports  6,914,536 
dollars.  The  im|K>rtation  of  Euro* 
pean  piece  goods  in  1324  was  3,13! 
cases,  that  of  Indian  piece  floods 
having  declined  j  woollens  485  bales, 
opium  1,203  chests. 


Population  of  Singapoor  on  the 


30th  December  18^4. 

Europeans*..  84 
Native  Christians,.*,.,  132 

Armenians*,*.-   & 

Arabians  — Id 

Natives  of  the  Deccan  C90 
Da.  ,,.,..Hindostan  2^ 

Malays  5,130 

Buggesses  1 ,704 

Javanese,,,...  38 

Chinese  3,8^ 


ToU!  11,851 


Consisting  of  8,620  males,  and  only 
3,231  females-  Indeed  there  were 
only  S67  Chinese  women  to  3y56l 
men,  and  the  purchase  of  fenmlea 
from  the  neighbouring  iRbnds  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  was  prohibited. 
To  the  above  must  be  added  the  gar- 
rison and  their  foJlowers^  amounting 
to  368  individuals,  and  a  floating  po- 
pulation of  about  2,500,  making  a 
total  population  of  14,71  ^>  distributed 
as  follows ; 

The  central  portion  of  the  settle- 
ment, where  the  Europeans  dwell, 
contained  only  668  inhabitants ;  the 
south-west  quarter  4^28^  of  ^hom 
abo v  e  o  n  e-h  al  f  w  h  ere  C  h  inese ,  The 
n  a  live  town  contained  a  population 
of  3,063,  of  whom  two- thirds  were 
natives  of  the  archipelago.  The 
establishment  formed  in  at  the 
new  harbour,  and  the  cluster  of  islets 
to  the  west  word,  contained  1,00!)  in- 
habitants, nearly  all  Malays.  A  po- 
pulation of  about  ^^00  w  as  scattered 
over  the  interior  of  the  island  in  plan- 
tut  ions  and  gnrdens,  to  the  depth  of 
above  three  miles  from  the  sea-coast. 
The  whole  number  of  dwellings  waa 
91 1 ,  and  the  price  of  land  in  conve- 
nient spots  had  risen  enormously.  In 
January  1826  a  Chinese  junk  arrived, 
with  870  emigrants,  and  in  February 
another  with  1,050,  the  passsKe  mo- 
ney from  China  being  only  six  dollars. 
They  are  the  most  valuable  of  all 
the  clasjses,  as  it  has  been  found  from 
experience  that  the  labour^  industry, 
and  capacity  of  a  Chinese,  are  at 
Iciist  etjual  to  those  of  any  two  other 
Asintic  natives.   The  total  number  of 
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Cliin^e  emigronls  thai  arrived  at  Sin* 
gapoor  in  1825  and  IB26  amounted  to 

1 3  persons.  About  3,000  of  tbejje 
distributed  themselves  in  Khiu  and 
the  neighbouring  Jsiles,  the  reminder 
settled  in  the  British  lerritones* 

The  agar-ng^ar  of  tlie  Malays  (the 
fucui  iacc/i^rinus)  aboundii  on  the 
coral  shoals  in  the  vicinity  of  &inga- 
poor,  and  fornis  a  bulkj  article  of  na- 
tive export  for  the  Cbinede  market, 
where  it  felcbes*  including  (he  freight^ 
from  slit  to  eight  doUurs  per  pecuL 
When  dry  and  ready  fmcked  for  ex- 
portation, it  may  be  purchased  here 
for  three  or  four  dollars  per  pecul. 
By  the  Chinese  it  is  converted  into 
glue,  paint  IP  d'c.  I  besides  \hhich  it  is 
used  lor  glaring  their  cotton  i«am»- 
factures  and  sacrifice  paper.  Amiall 
portion  of  the  Enc^t  sort  is  made  into 
a  fine  jelly,  which  on  being  cut  up 
and  preserved  in  syrup^  makes  a  deli- 
cious svveelmeat.  The  reefs  and 
shoals  exposed  by  low  tides  afford 
luxuriant  crops  oi  this  ^^•CGd,  which 
in  its  native  state  resembles  a  species 
of  fern,  hut  the  finest  sort  is  procured 
on  the  coast  of  fiilliton  i^Ie,  and 
brijigs  more  than  double  the  price  of 
any  other.  The  common  harvest 
amounted  to  about  6,000  f)eculs,  which 
in  favourable  seiuions  may  he  doubled. 
— {Bngapoor  ChfOnicie^  Rfifflet,  CopL 

SiNGAaAFETTAU* — A  town  in  the 
BRrranmhal  district,  situated  about 
no  miles  travelling  distance  from 
Pondicherry*  Near  to  this  place 
there  is  a  fine  embanked  reservoir^ 

S 1 K  <S.  A  Ru  M  c  OT  T  A  f  Singha  rQMa 
cataj, — A  town  in  the  northern  Cir- 
cara,  twenty-four  tniles  N.  by  VV, 
from  Vizagapatam  j  lat*  \       N.,  Ion. 

SlNOlooM  ftingka  bumij*  —  A 
territory  in  the  province  of  Orissa, 
governed  by  a  raja  imlepcndetit  with- 
in his  own  limits^  but  under  political 
subordination  to  tlie  British  govern* 
nient.  It  is  hounded  on  three  ^'^dcs 
by  the  districts  of  Chut  a  Nagpoor^ 
Midnapoor,  and  Moliurbunge,  and 
o\i  the  south  by  that  of  Kunjcur^ 


Between  Sin^bootn  there  ts  a  satil 
forest  extending  into  SunibhuEpoor, 
which  has  been  estimated  to  e^cceed 
thirty  miles  in  length,  the  trees  of 
which  are  said  to  be  of  remarkuble 
lofiiness  and  dimensions.  The  ze- 
mindars in  this  and  other  tracts  ou 
the  Midnupoor  frontier  were  for* 
merly  many  of  them  robbers  by  birth, 
kept  robbers  in  their  pay,  and  have 
still  a  hankerinii  iifter  their  old  trade. 
While  tributary  to  the  Maharattaa 
they  were  under  no  internal  control, 
and  ^i^ereat  home  nuigistrateiSr  ^itb 
unlimited  powers  of  Ule  and  deaths 
In  IBtl  the  population  of  Singljoom 
wafi  estimated  at  60,^^7  persons, 

A  tribe  named  Lurk  has  inhabited 
a  portion  of  this  divinion^  situated  in 

valley  between  two  ranges  of  hills 
watered  by  the  rivers  Roro  and  Kur- 
kye,  and  Oiinied  after  lUeni  Lurkha- 
cole.  In  \H20  they  were  in  a  man- 
ner for  the  first  lime  discovered  by 
accidcntj  in  consequenEe  of  Major 
Hough  sedge's;  detachment  marching 
through  the  country,  on  which  occa* 
sion  ihey  committed  depredations, 
and  killed  several  of  the  camp  fol- 
lowers. A  force  large  enough  to 
prove  that  resistance  was  hopeles.s 
wiis  detoched  against  them  ;  yet  they 
did  resist,  and  fought  most  despe- 
rately with  bows,  arrows,  battle- 
axes,  and  stones,  until  the  loss  of 
many  of  their  warriors,  and  all  their 
villages  and  granaries,  compelled 
them  to  submit  to  the  terms  proposed 
for  their  future  re<;ulation.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  sneh  exir end  ties  were  ne- 
cessary, as  from  the  flourjsliing  con- 
dition of  their  small  community  they 
are  likely,  under  a  moderate  govern* 
meat,  to  prove  valuable  subjects. 

These  Lurkhas  or  Lurkhacole^^  are 
probably  a  branch  of  the  great  Gond 
family,  and  appear  to  be  widely  scat- 
tered, as  they  are  aUo  found  in  the 
hills  imn\ediately  west  of  Chimar 
about  the  Eemour  ghaut.  They  burn 
their  dead  and  bury  their  ashes*  Their 
religion  is  not  yet  ascertained,  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  any  of 
the  Hindoo  scruples  with  respect  to 
food,  neither  have  the  dognius  of  the 
Arabian  prophet  penetrated  among 
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tlicrn*  Their  iraMc  consists  m  the 
barter  of  puLse^  mnstard-seed,  scsb- 
mum,  and  ghee,  for  salt  and  coarse 
cloths,  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neif^hboiiring  perguiinahs.  In  IS 23 
Raja  Goon  sham  Singh  acknowledged 
subjection  to  the  British  government, 
and  reqneated  ossiHtance  againsl  the 
depredation  a  of  the  Co  lea,  — (CttpL 

SiNGBOOK  fsingka  ft/uiwii,  i^r 
laud  n/lhfuj. — A  town  in  the  pro' 
vince  of  Gundwana,  the  ancient  ca- 
pital of  the  preceding  division ;  lat. 

31'  N.,  Ion.  83^  4Q'  E.,  lOarnilea 
W.  from  Midnapoor*  Notwithstand- 
ing the  et)  mo  logy  given  above  of  the 
name  of  this  town  and  territory,  it  is 
notorious  that  there  never  was  a 
lion  seen  within  the  limits  of  either. 

StKortEA, — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bahar,  situated  on  the  eaht 
side  of  the  Gundnck,  seventeen  milcst 
N,  from  ihe  citr  of  Patna ;  lat.  ^o=* 
N.,  Ion.  SS""*  15'  E.  Near  to 
this  place  is  the  site  of  an  ancient 
city,  where  a  remarkable  pillar  stands; 
and  two  days  journey  further  up  the 
Gunduck,  near  a  place  called  Kcs* 
terah,  is  a  remarkable  edifice,  which 
appears  to  have  been  originally  a 
C3*linder  placed  on  the  fni strum  of  a 
cone,  for  the  purpose  of  being  aeen 
at  a  distance.  Both  the  cone  and 
e^^inder  are  of  brick,  and  appear  so- 
lid throughout- — {Reuben  Barrows^ 

SiNCttEaicoNDA.  —  A  village  of 
about  fifty  Brahmins*  huts  in  the 
Northern  Carnatic,  ten  miles  south 
from  Oogole;  lat.  15^  5'  N.Jon.  7^^ 
5/9^  E.  This  place  stands  at  the  base 
of  a  hill,  having  a  pagoda  on  the 
summit,  dedicated  to  Narasingha^ 
and  apparently  of  some  ontiquity. 
The  river  Maner  flows  to  the  south 
with  a  broad  but  shallow  stream.^ 

Si^rouum, — A  strong  hill  in  the 
province  of  Aurungabad,  about  twelve 
miles  south  of  Poona,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Poorunder,  The  fort  of 
Singhur  stands  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain,  which  terminatca  to  the 


west  one  of  tht  ranges  of  hills 
1  ctween  Poona  and  the  Neera  ri- 
ver. Its  altitude  h  very  great » 
and  the  access  to  it  along  path- 
ways on  high  precipitous  ridges 
which  ascend  from  the  south  and 
eastward.  It«  greatest  e^ttent  from 
east  to  west  is  1,000  yards,  and 
from  north  to  »onth  about  800  yards^ 
Its  sliape  being  very  irregntar,  the  area 
of  the  interior  is  confined,  and  moatly 
occupied  by  rugged  eminences.  This 
is  one  of  the  cautionary  fortresaea 
Rurrendered  by  the  Peshwa  in  1817, 
as  a  pledge  for  hia  sinceritj^  and  sub- 
seqitcntly  restored  to  him.  It  was 
captured  in  1818  by  a  detachment 
under  General  Pritjtler. 

SfNGOLF, — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Allahabad,  twenty-five  miles 
N.N.W.  from  Gurrah;  lat.  €3^  ^ 
N  ,  Ion.  79*  51' E. 

SiN^mowLA, — ^A  small  division  in 
the  province  of  Gundwana,  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  British  district  of 
Ram  g  h  u  r  a  n  d  z  em  i  ndary  o  f  Pal  nino  w . 
The  Singrowla  raja'*  territories  com- 
mence on  the  north-west  at  a  narrow 
defile  in  the  Bickery  hills  called  Bul- 
phaut.  In  this  tract  jietween  the 
hillfj  there  are  extensive  valleys^  but 
wild  and  uncultivated,  and  frequentlv 
covered  with  fores  t^;.  A  few  am  ah 
villages  are  scattered  over  the  face 
of  the  country,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  some  cuitivatioQ  is  Mren ;  but 
the  territory  in  general  is  very  deso- 
late. Iron  is  found  in  ah  un  da  nee, 
the  price  being  from  one  rupee  and  a 
half  to  two  rupees  and  a  halfper  eigh- 
ty potmds,  according  to  quality.  In 
this  miserable  region  several  Hindoo 
mythological  excavaiions  and  images 
have  been  discovered,  but  of  a  very 
inferior  description  to  those  seen  in 
the  Deccan.  Singrowla  is  still  posses- 
sed by  various  petty  and  independent 
native  chiefs,  the  principal  of  whom  is 
the  raja  of  Shaw  poor.  The  principal 
quarry  of  corundum  perhaps  in  India, 
is  within  the  territory  of  the  Singrow* 
la.  raja,  about  eight  miles  south  from 
Sahapoor,  where  that  chief  usualty 
reKides,  and  about  120  miles  from 
Mic^Apoor,   on  the  bank*  of  iht 
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Ganges*  The  quantity  brought  from 
tbence  to  Mlrxapoor  U  considerable^ 
and  it  h  from  hence  that  the  rc^t 
the  more  eastern  provinces  are  sup- 
ptied.  The  vicinity  of  the  quarry  is 
inhabited  by  the  rude  tribe  named 
Kol,  to  wham  tlie  traders  carry  a 
little  aaJt,  clotJi,  and  various  other 
triiles,  and  in  return  g^et  iron  and 
corundum,  — (J,  B*  Biuni,  tj  c.) 

Sjtjgpoob, — A  town  belonging  to 
the  British  government  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Malwa,  situated  in  the  Ba- 
reerewah  river,  aeTen  tnUei  from 
Condilly, 

SiHCAWANp — A  port  in  Borneo^ 
situated  about  thirty  mi  tea  to  the 
south  of  Sambas,  and  three  miles  up 
a  small  river  leading  to  that  part  of 
the  interior  where  the  Chinese  em- 
ployed in  the  gold  mines  about 
Montradak  are  so  numerous  that  they 
have  been  estimated  at  50,000  per- 
sons. It  is  the  chief  mart  for  pro- 
curing gold,  and  the  best  market  for 
opium  and  piece  goods,surpasBing  both 
Sambas  and  Pontiana.  In  A.D.  18S0 
disputes  arose  between  the  Chinese 
miners  (governed  by  their  own  cap- 
tain) and  the  Dutchj  who  in  18^ 
proclaimed  this  port  in  a  state  of 
blockade.^ Ptti/ic  Jburnoff,  ^c.) 

SiNKOftE,— A  town  in  the  province 
of  Gujerat,  situated  on  the  steep 
banks  of  the  Nerbudda,  but  with  an 
excellent  flight  of  steps  down  to  the 
water;  Jat,  21**  56^  N,,  Ion,  73^35' 
E.,  twenty^  miles  E.N.E.  from 
Broach. 

SiNPooa. — A  town,  or  rather  the 
ruins  oF  one,  in  the  province  of 
Gundwana^  division  of  Choteesghur, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mahanuddy,  twentj-  miles  north  of 
Aring.  This  is  said  to  have  heen 
the  capital  of  the  ancient  dynasty  of 
Byram  Deo,  and  the  ruins  of  nume- 
rous temples  and  other  buildings 
scattered  over  this  part  of  the  coun* 
try  indicate  a  former  state  of  prospe- 
rity >  and  a  more  numerous  popula- 
tion than  is  at  present  to  he  found. 


i 


Sign. — A  amall  town  and  fort  on 
the  island  of  Bon i hay,  about  eight 
miles  from  the  presidency,  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  island.  It 
stands  on  the  lop  of  a  !»maU  conical 
hill,  where  it  commands  the  passage 
from  Bombay  lo  Salsette,  and  i^as  of 
importance  when  the  Maharattaa 
poflsciised  that  island.  At  the  foot 
of  the  little  hill  of  Sion  is  the  cause* 
way  or  veliard  built  by  Mr,  Duncan 
across  a  small  arm  of  ihe  sea  which 
Heparated  the  two  islands*  It  is  well 
constructed  of  i>tone,  and  has  a  draw- 
bridge in  the  centre.  This  causeway 
was  begun  in  1797,  and  finishetl  in 
1805,  at  an  expense  of  ru- 
pees,^ — [M,  Grahum, 

Sjphaead.^A  town  in  the  pro*- 
vince  of  Delhi,  five  miles  N.W.  from 
Pimiuliidi;  lat.  30°  21'  N,,  Ion.  76° 

Si  Pa  A  River. — ^A  river  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Mai  wa,  which  hasitssouree 
three  mites  west  of  the  small  town  of 
Tillore^  and  after  a  winding  northerly 
coarse  passes  lo  ihe  west  of  Oojein^. 
and  ultimately  joins  the  Cbumbal^ 
twelve  miles  west  of  Gungrar,  During 
the  rains  it  swells  to  a  great  height, 
and  frequently  devastates  ihe  aq|ar* 
cent  villages  |  but,  on  account  of  its 
rapidity,  is  not  navigable  at  an 3^  sea- 
son of  the  year.  It  fornm  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  Dewass  and 
the  possessions  of  Holcar,— (Mo^- 

StanANC*^ — ^A  small  river  on  the 
east  coast  of  Sumatra,  on  the  banks 
of  which  in  182£  were  many  nllagea, 
conraining  altogether  a  population  of 
about  3,000  Malaya  and  S.OUU  Bat- 
tas.  The  authority  of  the  saltan 
Besar  extended  from  Sunjei  Tiian  to 
Munchong  along  the  coast,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  peopled 
by  emigrants  from  Menancabow*  The 
articles  of  trade  here  are  nearly  ttve 
same  as  at  DelU  and  Bulucblnaj 
pepper  being  the  principal  export ; 
opium  and  cotton  goods  Ihe  most 
considerable  imports.  Qiioil-^hting 
is  a  favourite  amusement  about  Sir- 
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«0i)$e(|ticjK-e  fclcb  ul  teaat  eight  daU 
iiirs.  I  Ilia  lid  are  vanouti  uibcs  of 
Batt4iSt  some  iicidiceed  to  catiabtiUstnt 

SiRDiCAn. — A  town  in  the  Gujerat 
peninsula,  situated  near  it3  centre; 
lat.  3'N.,  lon.  71"  5' This 
was  fonnerly  a  pLiice  of  consequence^ 
and  com  rolled  700  villagea  ;  but  the 
possessions  of  the  fumiJy  have  gra- 
dual fy  diminished,  and  Raujcote  hm 
beconje  the  scat  of  government, 

SiAOOojAtt.^A  large  district  Iti 
the  province  of  Gundwana,  situated 
about  the  twenty -third  degree  of 
north  latitude.  To  tlje  north  it  is 
bounded  by  Palamow  and  Singbooin  ; 
on  the  ea^t  by  Jushpoor :  on  the 
south  by  Qdeypoor,  and  on  the  west 
by  Choteesgmir*  A  conaiderable 
portion  of  this  upace  is  surrounded 
by  a  range  of  mountains  from  1,000 
to  l^m  feet  high,  the  ftccess  to 
which  is  through  diffieuk  passes  that 
might  be  easily  defended.  That  Sir- 
goojah  is  elevated  above  the  adjacent 
countries  is  proved  by  the  rivers 
flowing  from  it  in  ojiposite  directions, 
fiome  north  to  the  ^on%  others  south 
to  the  Mahanuddy,  The  soil  is  sin- 
galarLy  rich,  and  so  welt  supplied 
mhh  moisture  that  even  the  tops  of 
Ihe  hills  are  marshy.  Mohree  is  the 
■most  valuable  portion  of  Sirgoojah. 
It  also  eotnmands  the  Pushtoo  pajsa, 
the  only  one  into  Bahar  from  ihuj 
quarter,  and  which  might  be  made 
passable  at  a  small  expense.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Hudsoo  and 
the  Rherit, 

The  soil  of  Sirgoojah  re^iembles 
that  of  Ramghur.  In  some  parts  it 
is  sandy,  and  contains  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  clay  and  graveU  Its  pro- 
duce differs  little  from  that  of  Ram- 
ghur, to  which  it  adjoins,  except 
that  in  the  valleys  it  yields  vast 
C|uan titles  of  tickoor  or  curcuma  au- 
gustifolia,  from  the  roots  of  which 
the  natives  prepare  a  farinaceous 
powder,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  arrow- root  of  the  West  In- 
dies. In  this  district  there  is  a  re- 
markably hot-spring,  the  teutperature 
of  which  k  18tP  F^rcnbeit. 


In  180:^  this  district  was  supposed 
to  contain  twenty-one  dhundoor^j 
or  territorial  snbdmsions,  averaging 
400  villages  each  ;  but  tbree-fourthi 
of  the  country  were  dtrscribed  as 
mouutainous,  jungly,  and  nearly  in  a 
state  of  nature.  The  obedience  paid 
to  the  Nagpoor  ruja  was  very  slight, 
and  the  tribute,  only  3,000  rupees  per 
annum^  very  irregularly  paid  for  so 
vast  an  extent  of  country*  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  Sirgoojah  country 
then  contained  any  towns  of  note,  or 
even  fortified  posts.  In  1802  the 
Britiiih  government  was  obliged  to 
march  a  detachment  into  Sirgoojah^ 
to  repress  the  repeated  inroads  from 
that  country ;  but  all  further  interfe- 
rence a |i pears  to  have  been  suspended 
until  1813,  when  Bulbudder  Sahy, 
the  legitimate  raja,  who  had  then  at- 
tained years  of  discretion,  applied  for 
aastiitaace  to  quell  the  rebellion  of 
his  uncle  Singhram  Singh,  which  was 
refused.  The  disaffected  jnghiredarid 
gaining  conseijuence  from  this  appa- 
rent inability,  surrounded  the  palace 
and  put  to  death  the  sniritual  direc-* 
tor  of  the  raja,  who  with  bis  mother, 
would  pro  highly  have  shared  the  same 
fate,  but  for  the  interposition  of 
Major  Rougbsedge,  who  sent  a  party 
of  sepoys  to  protect  them,  Ra^a 
Bulbudder  Sahy  and  his  son,  the  beir 
apparent,  died  of  the  smal!-po3c  in 
1818,  by  whieh  catiLstrophe  the  direct 
line  of  the  Sirgoojah  family  became 
extinct.  In  the  same  year  the  so> 
vereingty  of  Sirgoojah  was  ceded  to 
the  British  government  by  the  Nag- 
poor  state^  and  arrangements  are  stul 
iii  progress  for  its  set  tie  met)  t. 

The  constructioii  of  practicable 
roads  is  one  of  the  greatest  beneEta 
that  the  British  government  can  con- 
fer on  the  Sirgoujans,  and  these  were 
immedtately  commenced  after  the 
country  had  been  surveyed  in  1819* 
The  distance  from  Midnapoor  waa 
found  to  be  379  miles,  from  Nag- 
poor  369,  total  648;  being  much 
less  to  the  latter  place  than  by  the 
circuitous  routes  of  Benares,  Allaha- 
bad, and  Bundelcund,  At  present 
Sirnadu  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  populous  villagea.    Ii>  ll*23  the 
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tribute  of  3,000  rupees  due  to  the 
firitiith  government  was  remitted^  on 
iiecount  of  the  impovensbed  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  and  the  same 
year  J^al  Ameer  Singh  was  raised  to 
the  throne,  in  consequence  of  the 
leccssion  of  Ranny  Bi^then  Co  oar. 
^Fiib/ic    MS.   BocumtnU,  R,  B, 

Sjrgoojah. — This  town,  the  ori- 
ginal copital  of  the  preceding  district, 
formerlv  stood  in  lat.  £3"*  S'N.,  Ion. 
8r30'E;  but  in  1822  gcarcdy  a 
vestige  remained  of  its  prior  exist- 
ence. Three  stages  to  the  south-east 
is  the  niountatn  and  table-land  of 
Mynpat,  which  has  an  elevation  of 
between  2fiOO  nnd  :S,000  feet,  and 
Consef|uentLy  a  moderate  temperature 
compared  with  the  plains  below,* — 
{Public  Jountah,  ^c.) 

S  t  H  K  t  o , — A  t  o  w  n  I  n  th  e  p rov  inee 
of  Dei  hi,  formerly  the  cn[iital  of  a 
territorial  subdivision,  of  which  a 
large  proportion  ia  now  comprehend- 
eil  in  the  di^itrict  of  Saharnnpoor, 
and  the  rest  possessed  by  the  Seiks, 
About  A  tt.  1357  Sultan' Feroze  the 
third  of  Delhi  cut  severjil  canaU 
from  the  Jumna  and  Sntuleje,  in  or- 
der to  fortilbe  this  naturally  arid 
country,  and  afterwards  built  a  fort 
al  Sirhind^  but  both  the  fort  and  ca- 
nals have  long  disappeared*  The 
city  of  Sirhiiid  itself  has  long  been  a 
Mcene  of  desolation,  it  never  having 
recovered  from  the  dread  fn!  ravages 
of  the  Seik  Batraggie,  Ban  da,  about 
A.D.  1/07,  who  is  staled  to  have 
then  not  only  destroyed  the  mosques, 
but  to  have  levelled  its  palacee  and 
public  buildings  with  the  ground.  At 
present  Patjiailali  ia  the  largest  and 
most  AourLEihmg  town^and  next  to  h 
Thanusar^  which  is  »t]ll  held  in  high 
religious  veneration  by  the  Hindoos, 
ai  IS  also  the  feeble  and  temporary 
current  of  the  Jiereswati*  In  March 
1809  Raja  Runjeet  Singh  of  Lahore 
gave  up  the  forts  he  occupied  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Sutuleje,  but  he  still 
exacts  certain  feudal  duties  from  such 
Seik  chiefs  as  also  hold  lands  on  the 
uorth-we stern  side  of  that  river. 

Py  Abul  FazeU  Sirhiud  is  described 


as  a  fanioui  city,  containing  the  de- 
lightful gardens  of  Hafea  Rehneh, 
but  it  now  presents  only  a  shapeless 
mass  of  extensive  ruins*  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  numerous  mango« 
grovesi  and  also  some  excellent  tanks 
of  water.  Between  thii  town  and 
Kurnal  are  extensive  plains,  contain- 
ing the  towns  of  Paniput  and  Kur- 
nal, and  renowned  for  having  been 
the  theatre  of  many  battles,  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times.  Whether 
Delhi,  Agra,  or  Kanoje  were  the  tem- 
porary capital,  Sirhind  was  the  route 
from  Persia  and  Tartary  by  which 
the  conquerors  of  Ilindostan  ad- 
vanced. In  l80n  it  belonged  to  a 
Seik  cltieftian  named  Btngh  Singh.- — 

SitiMoaE. — A  principality  in  North- 
ern Ilindostan,  situated  between  the 
Sutuleje  and  Jumna  nver^.  On  the 
north  St  is  separated  from  Bussaher 
by  the  river  Paber ;  on  the  west  it  is 
bounded  by  Hindoor  and  the  Barrah 
Tueknih  ;  on  the  ssouth  by  the  Seik 
posses^sions  in  the  Delhi  province  j 
and  on  the  east  by  Gnrwal  and  the 
river  Jumna.  It  is  subdivided  into 
pergnnnahs,  and  each  pergunnah  into 
pat  is  or  estates.  With  the  ejtcepliott 
of  the  Kardeh  Doon  this  tract  is 
covered  with' mountains,  eKtending  in 
ranges  radiating  from  iheChur,  much 
indented  and  crowned  with  peaks. 
The  Chur  peak  is  10,58«  feet  in 
height,  and  although  sixty  miles  from 
the  nearest  summit  of  the  snowy 
chain,  h  higher  than  any  interven- 
ing point.  The  snow  lies  on  the  Chur 
peak  until  June^  and  it  is  said  Uttle 
or  no  rain  ever  falls  there. 

This  principality  has  for  many 
years  been  governed  by  a  race  of 
Rajpoot  princes,  said  to  have  come 
originally  from  Jesselmere,  who  long 
exercised  a  paramount  authority  over 
many  others*  In  177^  Kaja  Kineh 
Singh  died,  leaving  four  sons,  of 
whom  Kurrum  Perkaush^  the  third, 
succeeded  regularly  on  the  death  of 
his  two  elder  brothers;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  his  misconduct,  and 
other  events  incident  to  native  com- 
munilicp,    he  was   repeatedly  de- 
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throned  And  rettofed.  When  the 
firitUh  entered  the  country  in  1814, 
against  the  Go rkhas,  the>  found  most 
of  the  hill  chiefs  had  heen  either  ba- 
ntahed  or  degraded,  and  manj'  were 
in  a  state  of  the  most  extreme  indi- 
gence. After  the  expulsion  of  the 
GorkhaSf  it  was  determined  to  ex- 
chide  Kurrum  Perk au ah  on  account 
of  the  infamj  of  his  conditct,  and 
place  his  young  son,  Futteh  Singh, 
nnder  the  guardian&hip  of  hi^  mother, 
on  the  throne,  which  was  tlone  accord- 
i ng \\\  T h e  CO u n t ry  1  efi  i u  h is  p oss es- 
aion,  together  with  the  duties  collect- 
ed al  the  great  fair  of  Tilakpoor,  were 
expected  to  yield  40^000  rupees  per 
annum,  clear  of  all  expenses^  and 
these  resources  were  known  to  bo 
capable  of  improvement.  In  settling 
the  limiti  the  Tamas  or  Tonee  river 
was  selected  as  a  marked  boundary, 
beyond  which  the  British  govern- 
ment could  claim  nothing  to  the 
westward^  nor  that  of  Sir  more  to  the 

CftSt. 

Among  other  strange  practices  it  is 
a  usual  custom  in  Sirmarc  to  !ay  chil- 
dren (especially  infants),  while  asleep 
during  the  heats,  with  their  heads 
under  little  rills  of  the  coldest  water^ 
without  any  bad  effect ;  indeed  by 
the  mitivea  it  is  a  process »  highly  esti- 
mated. When  Captiiin  Ross  receiv- 
ed charge  of  the  Sirmore  treasury  in 
1818,  it  owed  H^OOO  rupees  at 
eighteen  per  cent,  interest ;  but 
when  delivered  over  to  the  young 
Raja  Ftitteh  Pcrkaush  in  1823,  it  had 
30,000  rupees  to  its  credit »  a  sum 
which  though  small,  must  be  consi- 
dered of  importance  with  reference 
to  the  total  amount  of  the  Sirmore 
revenue,  and  still  more  so  as  furnish* 
ing  the  first  instance  upon  record  of 
a  Sirmore  raja  free  from  debt  and 
fi  iMn  cia !  e  m  bar rassm  e  n  t  ^— (  5ir  David 
Ochterlon^,  PuUic  MS.  DocumenU^ 
Capt,  Rodney  Blame ^   CupL  Birch  t 

SiavAi>LT.^A  large  and  populous 
village  in  the  province  of  Gundwana, 
division  of  Sirgoojah,  ^dtuaied  at  the 
bottom  of  a  ghaut  or  pass.  This  is 
the  reddence  of  the  principal  jaghire- 


dar,  who  holds  part  of  his  ettate  on 
the  tenure  of  keeping  the  pass  in  a 
defensible  6liite,^FMic  MS,  Ho- 

SiRaENAGUR  f  Sn  nagaraj.  —  A 
town  in  the  province  of  Gundwana, 
district  of  Gnrrahj  130  miles  N.  by 
from  Nagpoor;  lat.  2*?=  5/' N*,  Ion* 
7r  55'E.  In  1818  a  party  of  the 
Nagpoor  raja's  troops  were  defeated 
here, 

SiasAH. — A  town  in  the  Bhatty 
country,  in  the  province  of  Ajmeer, 
situated  about  thirty  miles  to  the 
westward  of  Futtehabad,  within  which 
distance  there  are  not  above  ten  vil- 
lages. From  Sirsah  it  is  sixteen  miles 
to  Raneah,  with  two  villages,  Jemur 
and  Raypoor,  on  the  road.  Forty- 
fi%*e  miles  to  the  westward  of  Raneah 
lies  Bhatneer*  At  Sirsah  there  is  a 
ghurry  or  mud  fort,  much  out  of  re- 
pair, which,  however,  in  1803,  with- 
stood an  attack  of  the  Maharatta  in- 
fantry, assist ctl  by  one  of  the  Begtun 
Somroo's  corps.  —  (^rcAi6fl/(/  Seiott^ 

SiftsAWA,— A  town  in  the  province 
of  Delhi,  seven  miles  N,W,  from  Sa- 
hurunpoor;  lat.  30^  1'  N.j  Ion.  77* 
24'  E. 

SiTLAKA. — ^A  small  town  in  the 
province  of  Allahabad,  division  of 
Rewah^  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  Tonse  below  the  ghauts,  about 
fifty -seven  miles  by  VV.  from  the  city 
of  Allahabad.  Here  is  the  common 
ferry,  where  travellers  proceeding  to 
Rewah  cross  the  Tonse ;  and  on  the 
margin  of  the  river  opposite  to  Sitla- 
ba  there  is  a  sin  all  castle,  rudely 
built  of  stone^ — (Fuihrton^  (j"c») 

SiTTivAccA»— The  nameof  a  small 
town  in  Ceylon,  formerly  noted  for 
being  the  chief  scene  of  intercourse, 
friendly  or  hostile,  between  the  Can- 
dtans  and  their  European  neighbours ; 
lat,  r  57'  N.,  Ion,  BO*'  T  E.,  twcnty- 
th  ree  mil  es  E.  fr  on  i  Colu  mbo.  Th  ere 
ia  here  a  ferry  over  a  considerable 
river  of  the  same  name  with  the  town, 
Sittivacca  was  once  a  rove!  residence, 
and  among  the  jungles  the  ruins  of 
an  old  fort  and  some  other  buildings 
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may  itiU  be  traced ;  bul  the  common 
clfty4>uilt  houses  of  the  original  town 
have  so  %vho)lj^  diaappeareil^  tliut  it 
hm  altnoat  ceased  to  exhu  —  lDuv^, 

Si  VAN  A  Sahud&a.  —  An  isbnd 
fortn^d  by  the  Cavery  in  North  Coim- 
bflloor,  aboMt  nine  niilea  in  length  by 


three  or  four  iroaller  torrentji.  Tfac 
firat  plunges  into  the  ravine  below » 
from  A  height  variously  est i mated  mt 
from  100  to  160  feet,  while  the 
others,  impeded  in  their  course  by 
the  intervening  rock 9,  work  their 
wny,  with  many  fantaMic  evolution*, 
to  a  distance  ol'  about  ^00  feet  from 
the  base  of  the  precipice,  where  tlie 


one  in  breadth,  and  remarkable  as  the         .  .u  ■   u  ■   ,  '    i  r 

site  of  the  ancient  Hindoo  city  of  ""J the  other  detach e.1  por 

Ganga  Paro,  and  for  the  vicinity  of  '[f''  o^he  river  precipitating  it »clf  at 

two  catarBcts  of  the  Cavery,  of  ex.    ^:tT*  J'T^n*'/'^*' u 

^'  cliff  about  !i;00  feet  high,  nearly  at 

right  angles  with  the  principal  Ikll, 
The  surrounding  scenery  is  wild,  and 
the  whole  presents  a  very  imposing 
Kpectaele,  especially  during  the  height 
oftheraina. 

The  second  cataract  is  formed  by 
the  southern  arm  of  the  Cavery,  at  a 
flpot  called  Birra  Chuki,  about  n 
mile  frojn  the  full  above  described. 
The  channel  of  the  river  here  is 
spread  out  to  a  nm^riificent  expanse^ 
and  its  stream  divided  into  no  less 
than  ten  distinct  lorrentjj,  whirh  fall 
with  infinite  variety  of  configurarioii 
over  a  broken  precipice  of  more  than 
100  feet,  presenting  no  single  body 
of  water  equal  in  volume  to  the  mnin 

 .VM.,...,  J?^*     ^■'^eani  Chuki ;  but  the  whote 

d  small,  and  much  sculpture  of  'o'^nilMg «niphi theatre  of  cataracts. 
In  one  apartment  ^^^^^^  ^ye  in  every  direction, 
jdong  a  sweep  of  probably  ninety  de- 
gree^ and  combined  with  fecenery  of 
such  sequestered  wildness,  that  for 
pictureaoue  efTect  it  is  perhapa  with- 
out parallel  in  the  world 

In  1820  the  island  of  Saimidra  was 
granted  by  the  Madras  presidency  for 
thirty  years  to  a  native  s|>eculBtor, 
who  engaged  to  clear  the  isJand,  re- 
place the  bridge,  and  repair  the  tem- 
ples. The  revenue  previously  yield- 
ed did  not  amount  to  more  than 
twcnty^eight  pagodas  per  annum.  In 
1B20  a  new  bridge  was  completed, 
1,000  feet  long,  thirteen  broad,  and 
twenty^three  high,  planned  by  Rama- 
swamy  Moodeiy,  and  completed  at 
his  Bole  risk  and  expense.— (Ftt/^r* 
Ion,  ^c.) 


traordinnry  grandeur 

Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  bridge, 
ence  300  yards  in  length,  acro»8  the 
aouthern  branch  of  the  Cavery,  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  the 
bridges  described  under  the  head  of 
JBeringapatam,  with  nearly  100  pillars 
in  each  range*  Directlj'  opposite  are 
the  nearly  obliterated  remains  of  the 
southern  gate  of  a  wall  that  sur- 
rounded the  city,  to  which  there  was 
a  flight  of  stepfi.  The  place  h  enve- 
loped in  the  thickest  forests,  and  the 
iiitenor  is  now  a  jungle  of  long  grass, 
with  many  banyan  trees  of  great  size. 
The  principal  street  may  still  be 
traced,  extending  from  north  to  south 
about  one  mile.  There  are  here  the 
ruins  of  many  Hindoo  temples,  great 
an' 

various  sorts.  In  one 
there  is  a  stnlue  of  Vishnu,  seven  feet 
long,  in  the  best  style  of  Indian  carv- 
ing. The  figure  is  thick,  with  a  py ra- 
in idical  cap,  the  eyes  closed,  and 
seven  cobra  cape! la  snakes  forming 
a  canopy  over  his  head»  The  apait- 
tnents  are  small  and  dark,  and  must 
be  examined  with  torches,  the  prin- 
cipfil  statue  being  in  the  remotest 
chamber* 

The  cataract  of  Gangana  Chuki  is 
on  the  northern  branch  of  the  Cavery, 
and  may  be  conveniently  viewed  from 
the  vicinity  of  a  httle  hermitage 
about  a  mile  from  the  north-eastern 
gate  of  the  city.  This  branch  of  the 
river  is  subdivided  into  two  lesser 
ramifications,  a  short  distance  above 
the  falU  The  nearest,  and  by  much 
the  largest  of  these  streams  is  broken 
by  projecting  masses  of  rock  into  one 
cataract  of  prodigious  volume,  nnd 


SoAB, — A  considerable  village  in 
the  province  of  Agra  belonging  to 
the  raja  of  Jeypoor,  situated  on  tt 
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Binalt  eminence^  about  leventy  milc» 
travelling  distance  S.W,  by  W,  fram 
the  cky  of  Je^poor.^Fu^jriow>  4  c.) 

SoANGHL^R* — A  town  in  iKc  pro- 
vince ofCandebh,  110  miles  E.  by  3. 
from  Siimt;  lat.  21°  4'  N.,  Ion.  74*" 

SoDERA. — A  town  in  the  pmfince 
of  Lahore,  liftv*nlne  miles  N,  from 
the  city  of  Lahore ;  lat.  SsT  N., 
Ion.  7.r  5W  E, 

SoH  AG  Epooa,  —  A  subdi  vbion  of  the 
GuiidwRna  province,  intersieeted  by 
the  3one  river,  and  reaching  nearly 
to  the  source  of  that  atream^  ot  the 
temple  of  Omerkuntuc,  In  ancient 
times  this  territory  composed  part  of 
the  Hindoo  atate  of  Gurrah  ;  but 
during  the  reign  of  AurengKehe  it 
wu  formally  annexed  to  the  soubah 
of  Allahabad,  although  only  subjected 
in  name  to  the  Mogul  empire*  It 
hasj  however,  occassional  ly  paid  tri* 
bute  to  its  more  powerftiL  neighbours, 
and  latterly  woa  considered  as  a  re* 
f  ular  appendage  to  the  dominions  of 
Nagpoor^  until  ceded  to  the  British 
in  1818-  The  town  of  Sohagepoor 
atands  in  lat.  23"=^  2W  N.,  Ion,  81  MO' 
E*j  sixty-five  miles  N*N.E.  from 
Idundlah, 

Son  AIT. — A  town  in  the  provi  nce 
of  Malwa,  the  capital  of  a  pergunnah 
belonging  to  Sindia,  but  rented  by 
Zalim  Singh,  In  18^20  the  town  con- 
tained about  6,000  inhabitants* — 

SoHAut. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Allahiibad,thirty-aeven  miles  S.S.E. 
from  Callinjer;  lat,  24^  38'  N»,  Ion- 
80''  49'  E. 

SoHNA* — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Delhi,  twenty-eight  miles  S,  by  W* 
from  the  city  of  Delhi ;  lat,  2V  N,, 
loo.  76*  50^  E. 

SoLAi.— A  Tartar  village  in  Tibet, 
district  of  Spiti,  and  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Spiti ;  kt,  5' 

SoLAPooR  (Salapura). — A  district 
in  the  province  of  Aurungflbad,  situ- 
ated at  the  south-eastern  extremity, 
between  tlic  ^leventeenth  and  eieh- 
teenlh  degrees  of  north  latitude.  TniB 


territory'  is  fertile  and  well  irrignted^ 
but  as  yet  little  known.  It  is  tra- 
versed from  north  lo  sonth  by  the 
Soena  river,  and  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Beenia^  The  principal  towns 
are  Solapoor  and  InhoZe* 

So  LA  POOR.  ^  A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Aurungabad,  the  capital  of 
the  preceding  district,  sijciy-Bve  miles 
N,  by  E,  from  the  ancient  city  of 
Bejapoor;  lat.  17^  W  H.,  Ion.  76* 
3*  E.  The  fort  of  Solapoor  is  an 
oblong  of  constderable  area,  with 
a  wall  and  fausse  bray  of  substantial 
masonry,  flanked  by  capacious  round 
towers,  A  broad  and  deep  wet  ditch 
surrounds  the  place,  and  the  north 
and  east  srdes  are  covered  by  an  ex- 
tensive pettah  surrounded  bj  a  good 
wall.  To  the  southward  communi- 
cating with  the  ditch  is  a  tank,  sur- 
rounded  on  three  sides  by  a  mound, 
which  in  its  extent  forms  a  respecta- 
ble breast- work  to  the  garrison.  Thi* 
place  was  taken  in  1818,  al^er  an  ob- 
stinate defence,  by  a  detach  mem  un- 
der Sir  Thooiafi  Munro,  and  since 
the  annexation  of  the  southern  Ma- 
haratta  country  has  become  an  im- 
portant military  station. —  {Bl&ckrr^ 

SoxEDE w» — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Gujerat,  six  miles  west  of  Durya- 
wud ;  lat,  W  6'  N.,  Ion,  74=*  m  E,, 
750  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.— 

(  Matcoim^ 

SoLiMAS  MotJNTAivs. — A  range  of 
high  mountains  in  Afghanistan,  run- 
ning nearly  north  and  south,  situated 
to  the  west  of  the  InduH,  between 
the  twenty-ninib  and  thirty-fourth 
degrees  ot  north  latitude.  The 
ridge  commences  at  the  lofty  peak 
named  the  Suffaid  Coh,  or  white 
mountain,  from  the  perpetual  snow 
that  crowns  its  summit.  By  the 
Afghans  it  is  named  Speenghur, 
which  has  the  same  import  in  the 
Pushtoo  language  that  Suffiud  Coh 
ha!*  in  Per »ian ,  Th  e  t  u  kh  t  e  Sol  im  an, 
or  throne  of  Solomon,  was  estimated 
in  I80i*,  by  Lieut.  Macartney,  at 
1^^831  feet. 

S0X.0  (or  Sura  cartaJ.—A  large 
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town  In  ihe  hUnd  of  Java»  the  eapi-  greaily  bv  the  nevar-ce a&ing  eacroach* 

till  of  the  itmihiinafi  or  emperor  i  ments  of  the  Dutch. 
Uu  V      S.,  Ion,  I  ]  (P      E,,  «ixtj-      The  nntive    proviucea    in  Java 

one  miles  S^S.E,  from  Samarang,  are  divided  between  the  suauhutioii 

This  is  a  large  and  populous  pluee^  and  siiUnn^  tigrecablj   to   the  set^ 

inter«eeted  by  broad  shaded  avenues  tlement  of  17o4 ;  but  their  territories 

or  stroeti,  e^^tendiag  at  right  aogleii*  are  so  intermingled  that  it  is  impoii- 

The  crattan^  where  the  emperor  re-  sible  to  diacrimitiate  them  gecigraphi- 

flides,  ia  verj  &padoii.'9,  and  eomprises  cally.    In  18)5,  according  to  a  cen- 

manv  buildings  within  its  area*    The  su8  taken  by  the  Britisfth  government, 

chiefs  and  nobility  dwell  in  villas  in  the  native  province  of  Solo  or  Sura- 

the  neighbourhood,  surrounded  by  carta  contained  0  7**7^7  inhabitant  a, 

high  waJls,    The  European  fort  and  of  which  number  1^,435  were  Chinese, 

town  are  very  neat,  and  in  1815,  al-  A  considerable  part  of  the  Mntarnm 

though  within  800  yards  of  the  crat^  province  and   adjacent  districts  to^ 

tan,  contained  a  large  British  garri-  wards  the  south  having  been  ceded 

aon*  Suracarta^  however,  mav  rather  by  the  predecessors  of  the  present 


roua  villages,  than  what  in  Europe  Nagarn,  are  still  exclusively  enjoyed 

would  be  called  a  town.  A  fine  river,  by  his  successor  Prangavedono,  The 

navigable  during  the   rains,  flows  government  of  the  susuhunan  is  a 

past,  and  afterwards  falls  into  the  f^a re,  unmixed  despotism^  there  being 

Karbour  of  Gressie.    In  A.D.  17452  no  hereditary  rank,  for  not  only  ho- 

CartaMira  was  abandoned,  and  the  nourn  and  poets  originate  from  his 

seat  of  government  removed  to  thii  authoritj,  but  also  the  possession  of 

town.    In  1815  its  population  was  landed  property  and  its  cultivator?, 

esttmnted  at  105,000  person.'^,  which  are  be,^towed  and  resumetl  at 

The  era  of  Javanese  history,  of  pleasure*     The  highest  executive 

which   the  chronology  is  tolerably  officer  or  prime  minister  is  the  raden 

well  ascertainedj  goes  as  far  back  m  adepati,  who  usually  rules  the  king- 

600  year?.    The  present  susuhunan,  dom,  while  his  nominal  master  is 

who  passes  for  the  lineal  deseendant  satis  Bed  with  the  flutterjv  pomp,  and 

of  the  first  monarch,  is  the  fifty-  luxury  of  his  seraglio, 

eighth  human  birth  that  has  «at  on  The  susuhunan  was  implicated  in 

the  throne.    Prior  to  the  reign  of  the  conspiracy  thiu  look  place  in 

this  dynasty  was  that  of  their  dcvatas  1816  among  the  Britinh  sepoys  in 

or  denii-gods,  among  whom  are  rec-  Java.    The  intiuiacy  appears  to  have 

leaned  the  patriarch  Adam  and  his  commenced  from  his  attending  the 

MKi  Seth  I  in  the  same  lis^t  with  whom  ceremonies  of  their  religious  worship, 

the  Hindoo  triad  Brahma,  Vishnu,  which  were  Hindoo,  and  also  pre- 

and  Mahadeva  are  found.    Follow-  setiting  them  with  several  idols  of 

ing  these  are  certain  persons  whom  iheir  deities  which  had  been  pre- 

we  may  conjecture  to  have  been  dei-  served  in  his  familv*    The  conspira^ 

ties  worshipped  by  the  Javanese,  be-  tors  flattered  him  (a  Mahomedan)  as 

fore  the  introduction  of  either  the  the  descendant  of  the  great  Rama, 

Hindoo  or   Mahomedan   religiotia.  and  a  deliberate  plot  was  arranged. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  ihe  latter  the  object  of  which  was  to  place  the 

this  people  were  brave  and  enter-  European  provinces  once  more  under 

pming,  and  about  A.U.  1400,  besides  a  Hindoo  sovereignty,  in  whjch  case 

possessing  a  great  portion  of  Java,  the  Javanese,  whose  faith  hangi^  very 

iheif  power  was  predominant  in  the  loosely  on  them,  would  probably 

Eastern  isles,  their  conquests  ex-  have  relapsed  en  masse  to  their  old 

tending  to  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Brahminical  superstitions, 

even  to  the  Moluccas*  They  became  The  susuhunan  of  Suracarta  or 

known  to  Europeans  only  in  the  de-  Solo  died  in  1830,  in  the  ibirty-thtrd 

cline  of  their  power,  and  suffered  year  of  his  reign,  leaving  fifty-six 
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children,  and  1 4(1  grandchildren.  His 
KUccestior,  Abdul  Rehmeit,  died  in 
Thorn,  Crawfurd, 

SoLOB  Isle. — An  island  in  the 
Eastern  aeaa,  sepiirated  Iron)  Floris 
or  Endc  by  the  straits  of  Floris,  and 
froin  Siibrao  by  a  narrow  strait.  Irt 
length  it  may  be  estimated  at  thirty 
miles,  by  fifteen  the  average  breadth. 
Provisions  ore  muaily  plenty  here, 
and  iron  manufactures  in  demandp 

The  inhabitantii  of  Solor  coiistst 
of  two  classes,  the  monntaineers  or 
liboriginca,  and  rhe  maritime  inh«bi- 
lantSt  who  appear  to  he  of  the  Bcijod 
or  orang  laut(men  of  the  sea)  tnbe, 
who  in  18^0  acknowledged  tsubordi- 
natioti  to  the  Dutch  factory  at  Coo- 
piitig.  Little  intercourse^  except  the 
exchange  of  a  few  commodities,  sub- 
fiiHts  between  the  two  races.  The 
articles  in  demand  are  the  same  tkA 
at  Timor.  The  chief  exports  by  the 
Macassar  and  Sumbhawa  prows  are 
wax  and  fish-oil,  which  last  they 
procure  from  a  species  of  black 
whale  about  twenty  feet  long.  The  in- 
h:ibitants  are  principally  Mahomedans, 
but  many  natives  of  the  north  coast 
have  been  converted  to  Christianity 
by  the  Portuguese,  who  siiJi  retain 
some  small  tnfluent^e  in  that  quarter 
of  the  island.  A  Dutch  interpreter 
from  Coopang  is  stationed  here,  to 
whom  the  native  chiefs  of  the  vicinity 
in  common  times  yield  implicit  obe- 
dience. In  A.D/lt)13  the  Dutch 
captured  the  Portuguese  settlements 
on  Solor  ami  Tidore.— ( jl/a/fliy  Jlfw- 
eeil^iniet^  Flindett^  Craivf  urdj  §  l%) 

SoMAWAKFETT. — A  Village  and  ta- 
look  in  the  province  of  Mysore  and 
prineipatity  of  Coorg,  .separated  from 
8authazar  talook  only  by  a  little 
rivulet,  yet  differing  iu  dresR,  man- 
ners unci  customs.  In  the  last-men- 
tioned the  vilbgers  are  covered  with 
a  blanket,  which  passes  over  the  left 
shoulder,  leaving  the  right  one  en- 
tirely naked,  and  being  wrapped  round 
the  lower  part  of  the  body  as  low 
down  as  the  knee,  it  is  tied  round 
the  loins  by  a  kind  of  sash  or  belt. 
In  the  Somawarpett  talook  theuativcii 


wear  a  white  vest  covering  the  whole 
body  down  to  the  knee,  and  buckled 
round  by  a  belt.  They  difFer  even  in 
their  mode  of  beating  the  tomtom 
(drum),  and  of  soundmg  the  colory 

SoMjtfiE* — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Gujerar,  the  moderti  capital  of 
the  Rahdunpoor  principality ;  lat, 
2T  32'  N.,  Ion.  7r  43'  E.  This  h 
a  place  of  considerable  ^ize,  and  in 
was  supposed  to  con  lain  4,000 
houses.  It  stands  in  a  swamp,  is 
iurrounded  by  many  puddles,  and 
during  the  rainy  season  is  almost  un- 
der water.  To  the  north-west  is  a 
plain  destitute  of  wood,  but  partly 
cultivated,  and  abounding  with  ante- 
lopes.— {MavJtmrdot 

— See   PuTTuN  Sou- 

Son  AIL, — A  town  tn  the  province 
of  Malwa,  which  in  18130  belonged  to 
Hoi  car,  and  contained  about  4,000 
inhabitants*  At  the  aliove  date  it 
exhibited  the  rare  phenomenon  of  a 
flourishing  town  iu  the  province  of 
Malwa;  lat,  2^  2^  N.,  Ion.  76^  ^ 
E. 

SoNAKAt**— A  pergunnah  in  Gho- 
tecfighur,  the  zemindar  of  which,  Kara 
Ray,  having  become  furmidable  by 
the  supineness  of  prior  govern mentij, 
continued  refractory  in  la  18,  after 
the  reiit  of  the  province  was  tran- 

auillizcd.    lie  was  subsaequently  re- 
nced  to  subjection  by  a  military  de- 
tachments—(Jfajor  Agftew,  ^c) 

SoNARA.— A  large  village  in  the 
province  of  Malwa,  belonging  to 
Holcar,  near  the  Kotah  frontier, 
about  fifty  miles  south  from  the  city  of 
Kotah;  lat.  24°  35' Ion.  7^*  57' 
E. 

So  SUA. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Moohan,  situated  on  the  road 
from  Talta  to  Hyderabad,  a  short 
distance  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  ; 
lat.  34^  5W  N.,  Ion.  68°  27'  E.  The 
banks  of  the  river  here  are  low  and 
swampy,  and  the  depth  of  water 
about   four  fathoms.     One  mile 
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N,N.E.  from  Bonda  the  Coopcrah 
bilb  approach  the  western  bank  of 
the  Indua,  which  winds  with  q  »er 

imsen  for  about  two  miles  in  extent, 

SoNDWAiiA. — A  wild  tract  in  the 
province  of  Malwa,  which  stretches 
from  Augi^f  to  the  Chumbul  east* 
and  from  Gungraur  to  Oojein  north 
and  south,  h  r{^eeived  ita  name 
from  a  desperate  race  of  plunderers 
railed  Son  dies  J  who  are  sometimea 
desciribed  as  Rajpooi$,  but  are  in  fact 
the  descendants  of  a  mixture  of  all 
daaaea,  which  the  name  implies. 
They  first  appeared  as  robbera,  gra- 
dual Iv  roae  to  be  petty  zemindars, 
and  Juring  I  he  thirty  years'  anarLhy 
of  Malwa  rose  to  be  successful  free- 
booters on  a  considerable  scale.  At 
the  peace  of  MundesRor  the  Sondie 
fomiwere  estimated  at  1,24B  horse 
and  SI,i5U  foot,  all  siub^iytng  by  plun- 
der, for  the  poi&eaalons  they  claimed 
as  their  own  were  all  in  a  complete 
state  of  desolation.  Even  after  the 
eonquest  of  Malwa  the  natural  diffi- 
cultiee  of  the  country  encouraged 
the  Sondiea  to  persevere  in  their 
predatory  habit  a,  to  repress  which  a 
considerable  force  directed  by  Sir 
John  Malcolm  penetrated  the  coun- 
try, and  in  avu  weeks  captured  thir- 
teen atrongholdsj  and  expelled  the 
robbers,  who  finding  no  refuge  in 
their  ancient  fastneti^cs,  had  no  alter-^ 
native  but  to  deliver  up  their  arms^ 
and  make  the  best  seirlement  they 
could  as  cultivators.  Since  that  pe- 
riod the  Sondiea  have  been  strictly 
iuperintended  to  prevent  a  revival 
of  their  former  habits,  but  at  the  same 
time  treated  with  such  kindly  policy, 
that  Bond  warn  fust  attaining  a  state 
of  order  and  prosperity,  At  their 
marriages  and  feasts  the  Sondiea  are 
aided  by  Brahmins,  but  this  caste 
have  otherwise  but  little  intercourse 
with  them,  and  their  moral  character 
still  continues  of  the  worst  descrij}- 
tio  n     ( Makolm,  Fri  nsep^  ^cJ) 

SoNE  RivKa  fima^  gulden), — The 
rivers  Sone  and  Nerbudda  have  their 
sources  in  tbt  tabJe'land  of  Omer* 


knntue,  in  the  province  of  Gundwa- 
na.  The  Sone  rises  on  the  east  iacte 
and  flows  through  Piudarah,  where 
being  joined  by  other  streams  from 
the  north-east  iide  of  this  mountain- 
ous region,  it  proceeds  in  a  norther- 
ly direction  through  Sohagepoor  and 
Bogaleeund,  when  turning  more  to 
the  eastward,  it  pursues  its  courae 
towards  the  Ganges.  According  to 
Major  Renneirs  Bent^al  atlas,  their 
junction  forjnerly  took  place  at  Ma- 
ner,  but  a  tongue  of  land  projecting 
easit  has  been  formed  from  the  8ha- 
habad  district,  so  that  Maner  is  now 
three  miles  above  the  confluence  of 
the  two  rivers, 

Thu  appearance  of  the  Sone  during 
the  heats  of  spring  is  still  more  desert 
than  that  of  the  Ganges,  and  iia 
eastern  bank  is  in  many  place^i  over- 
whelmed with  barren  sandy  downs, 
blown  up  from  its  channel.  In  aome 
part  the  channel  consists  of  clay  and 
IS  cultivated.  It  is  no  where  rocky 
in  this  part,  but  with  the  aand  blotrii 
up  are  intermixed  a  variety  of  small 
pebblea,  some  of  which  are  very  or- 
namental, apd  the  Hoods  have  strength 
enough  to  carry  some  of  these  almosft 
to  a  junction  with  the  sacre^l  river* 
During  its  course  in  these  districts 
the  Sone  receives  no  branch,  but 
sends  off  some  old  cbanneb^  that  in 
diflferent  parti^  are  called  by  its  name. 
These,  however,  are  of  no  use  either 
for  irrigation  or  navigation.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  first,  the  great  Sone 
IS  too  deeply  sunk  in  it ^  channel^  and 
during  the  rainy  season  could  not  be 
controlled  by  dams,  nor  is  it  of  much 
use  for  boats.  In  the  Sone  the  &9h 
are  of  a  much  superior  quality  to 
those  of  the  Ganges,  especially  seve- 
ral kinds  of  carp. 

The  channel  of  thia  river  in  the 
province  of  Bahar  is  celebrated  for 
its  pebbles »  many  of  which  are  very 
ornamcntat  and  take  a  high  polish, 
but  the  major  portion  consrsta  of 
water- worn  fragments  of  rude  sili- 
ceous rocks  of  various  kinds,  chiefly 
quart^^  both  diaphonoua  and  opaque, 
and  of  various  colnur;?.  All  the  peb- 
bles have  probably  been  brought  froni 
the  southern  hilfs  by  the  stream  of 
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t\uB  powerful  torrent ;  but  by  Siome 
it  is  allegett  that  the  wnter'i  of  the 
Sone  have  a  petrifying  cjuali ty. 

This  immense  torrent  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  districts  of 
fiahar  and  Sh  aha  had,  for  about 
fire  mites  of  a  direct  line,  from  ita 
mouth  upwards,  and  i«  in  general 
almost  equal  in  tsiie  to  the  bed  of 
the  Ganges-  After  heavy  rains  this 
channel  iii  almost  filled,  but  does  not 
overflow,  and  has  a  rapidity  that 
scarcely  admits  of  navigating  against 
the  current ;  but  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son, boats  of  500  or  6i>()  maunds  pass 
the  whole  extenlj  above  two  districts, 
and  small  craft  of  twenty  maimds 
can  pass  the  whole  year.  Near  its 
origin  this  river  is  mid  to  be  desig- 
nated the  Sonabudda,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Nerbudda,  by  which,  con- 
jointly with  the  Ganges,  the  triangu- 
lar portion  of  Hindostan  is  insulated, 
— (F*  Buehatutitt  C&pL  Blunt,  S^Vw) 

SoKdtrTCH* — A  fown  in  the  pro- 
Tince  of  Malwa,  nineteen  miles  east 
of  Dewas^i  situated  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Cali  Sindc  river ;  lat.  23°  V  N*, 
lon.76^te3'E,  In  1B20  it  belonged 
to  Sindia. — (Makoim,  4^*) 

SoNErooR. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gundwana,  situated  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Mahauuddy  river^ 
but  a  great  proportion  of  the  lands 
attached  to  it  lie  to  the  east  of  that 
river,  in  the  province  of  Orissa ;  lat, 
JBtf'  2^  N,,  Ion,  83^  42'  B, ;  fifty-four 
miles  south  of  Sumbhulpoor,  In  1818 
Sonepoor  was  assessed  in  money  to 
the  amount  of  £0,000  Sumbhulpoor 
rupees.  At  this  place  the  Gond  and 
Ooria  languages  are  intermingled. — 
{Eoughtedget  Stirling^  itfc.) 

SotJEPLTT  fSonapstiJ, — A  town  in 
the  province  of  Delhi,  which  with  the 
lands  attached  form  part  of  the  tern- 
tory  the  revenue  of  which  is  assigned 
by  the  British  government  for  the 
support  of  the  emperor  and  royal 
fiimiJy  of  Delhi,  To  the  north  of 
this  city  a  mausoleum  erected  by 
Khi^zcr  Khan,  a  Pa  tan  nobleman, 
ilescended  from  the  family  of  Shere 
Shih. 


Son  COLA. — A  village  in  Siam,  li* 
tuated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  which  flows 
into  the  Meklong  river,  which  joinsr 
the  Menam  near  to  Bankok,  the  ca- 
pital of  Siam,  This  village  is  only 
two  hours  and  half  marching  distance 
from  Praw  Thoungy  or  the  three 
pagodas,  which  mark  the  limits  of 
the  British  and  Siamese  territories. 

Son  CORA, — A  seaport  belonging  to 
the  Siamese,  situated  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  and 
west  side  of  the  gulf  of  Siam;  kt.  7^ 
40' N.,  Ion.  1  or  lO'E. 

So>irE,  — A  tow  n  belonging  to  Sin- 
dio,  in  the  province  of  Aurutignbad, 
district  of  Ahmednuggur,  twenty- five 
miles  travelling  distance  N,N,E,  from 
the  city  of  Ahmednuggur^  This  place 
consists  of  two  divisions,  each  of 
them  completely  walled,  and  sepa^ 
rated  by  a  rivulet  The  eastern  di- 
vision is  the  most  considerable,  and 
seems  to  have  been  built  on  a  regu- 
lar plan* 

Soobrau:aki* — A  mountain  peak 
among  the  Western  Ghauts,  in  the 
province  of  Canara,  which  towera 
above  the  rest,  having  an  elevation  of 
5,61 1  feet  above  the  level  of  the  scsi* 
—  [Col.  Lamfon^  ^c.) 

SooKAiT, — A  large  village  in  the 
province  of  Ajmeer,  division  of  Har- 
rowtee,  which  in  1&£0  contained 
about  2,000  inhabitants ;  lat,  24*^  W 
N.,  Ion.  76°  rE,—(Maicoim,^fc.} 

SooKERTAi^ — A  fortified  town  la. 
the  province  of  Delhi,  thirty-five 
miles  S.  by  W.  from  Hurdwar ;  lat, 
29'^  28'  N.,  Ion,  7^  E,  West  of  it  are 
entrenchments  formerJy  excavated 
by  Zabeta  Khan» 

SooKHLANA, — A  Small  town  in  the 
province  of  Malwa,  situated  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Cham  lee  river, 
in  the  pergunnah  of  No  lye, 

SoonBAGOR, — ^A  ^mall  town  in  the 
province  of  Bengal,  district  of  Nud- 
dea,  about  thirty-one  miles  N.  from 
Calcutta, 

SooKi/LTUBUTr^^  towB  In  the 
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province  of  Gujerat,  situated  oil  the 
north  bank  of  the  Nerbudda,  tight 
miles  from  Broach;  lat.  iJl^  48' 
N,,  Ion.  7^  l^E.  In  ItfSO  it  be- 
longed to  the  Guicowar,  and  con- 
tained about  500  housfca,---(^fa/ctVfli, 

SooLoo  Isles  fSulukJ. — A  chain 
of  i&tandsi  in  the  Eastern  se»B,  above 
sixty  in  mimber,  extending  from  the 
[tort  h*ea9 tern  extremity  of  Borneo 
to  the  western  extreniity  of  Magin- 
danao,  and  comprehended  between 
the  fourth  and  seventh  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  The  inland  of  Soo- 
loOp  from  which  the  archipelago 
takes  its  name,  is  situated  abont  lat. 
a^N,,  Ion.  lj2PE.,  and  ina>'  beesti^ 
mated  at  forty  miles  in  length,  by 
seven  the  average  breadth.  Viewed 
from  the  sea  it  presents  a  fine  pros- 
pect, superior  to  the  Generality  of 
Malay  countries.  The  nills  not  bC" 
in^  very  high  do  not  stop  the  clouds ; 
it  lias  not  therefore  any  regular  wet 
season  tike  the  large  islands,  but 
most  rain  falU  during  the  south-wc^it 
monsoon.  Much  rain  abo  fails  at  the 
changes  of  the  monsoons,  especially 
the  autumnal;  but  no  storms  itccon;^ 
pnny  these  changes,  and  indeed  sel- 
dom occur  at  any  time.  There  are 
several  good  harbours  among  these 
islands,  particularly  at  Bewabewa, 
Tavetane^  Tapool,  Seeasse,  between 
Boobooan  and  Th  pecan  tana,  south  of 
Baseelau* 

The  island  of  Sooloo  being  small 
and  populous,  considerable  attention 
is  paid  to  ligricukure.  Rice  h  plant- 
ed, but  the  crop  is  precarious  on  ac- 
count of  rain,  for  which  reazion  they 
also  cultivate  many  roots,  such  as 
the  Spanish  and  sweet  potatoe,  and 
the  St.  Helena  and  China  ynmn  *  the 
rice  consumed  being  mostly  imported 
from  Magi  n  da  nao .  T  he  re  are  a  grea  t 
variety  of  excellent  tropical  fruits, 
such  as  oranges,  jacks,  durtau^,  cu!$- 
tard-amples,  mangoes,  niangosteen^, 
and  ranibosteens.  ThcSooIooshave 
much  intercourse  with  Cbma,^  and 
many  Chinese  having  settled  among 
them,  they  have  learned  the  arts  of 
engrafting  and  improving  their  fruits. 


The  breed  of  horses  Is  tolerably 
good,  and  Captain  Forrest  asserts 
that  wild  elephants  are  found  in  the 
central  parts^  which  appears  improtu^ 
ble,  considering  that  the  i&bnd  is 
both  small  and  populous.  Sfiotted 
deer,  goat 5,  and  black  cattle  arc 
plenty,  but  the  natives  seldom  take 
milk  horn  the  cows,  or  use  it  in  any 
shape  as  an  article  of  diet.  They 
possess  few  sheep,  and  i*hat  they 
have  are  imported,  but  wild  hog* 
abound  and  do  inHnite  mischief* 
Owing  to  its  geographical  positionp 
beyond  the  violence  of  the  monsoons, 
Sooloo  enjoys  a  perpetual  summer^ 
so  that  ships  may  anchor  in  the  open 
roadstead  withiti  half  gunshot  of  the 
town,  there  being  no  surf  or  dange- 
rous baaka.  The  fort,  as  it  is  called, 
scarcely  deserves  such  a  name,  as  in 
18:^1  it  w  a*  parily  compo^^ed  of  large 
timbers,  with  an  earthen  embank- 
ment not  above  ten  feet  highp  The 
naval  and  land  forces  of  Sooloo  con- 
sist of  the  s.<ime  individuals  aDoat  or 
on  shore ;  their  Heets,  fishing,  and 
trading  prows. 

In  remote  times,  on  account  of  its 
position  between  Magtndanao  and 
Borneo,  Sooloo  was  the  grand  mart 
of  all  the  MuhontedLin  states  in  this 
quarter  of  the  Eu stern  aea»  The 
Portuguese  do  not  appear  to  have 
ever  coJonijced  or  conquered  these 
islands  but  they  visited  them  fre- 
quently. In  the  dxtcenlh  and  seven- 
teenth centnries,  while  the  trade  of 
Japan  continued  ojjen,  two  or  three 
ships  came  from  thence  annually, 
bringing  silver,  amber,  chests,  cii bi- 
ne ts,  and  other  enriosities  made  of 
fragrant  and  beautiful  woods »  besides 
great  quantities  tjf  silks  and  porcelain 
from  China,  Sooloo  was  also  then 
vi<»ited  by  vessels  from  Java,  Suma- 
tra, Ceylon,  and  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel,  thL'  whole  Eastern  archipe* 
lago  having  then  attained  a  height  of 
pro,speriiy  and  civilisation,  from 
which  it  has  ever  since  beeii  dege- 
nerating. 

At  present  two  rich  junks,  of  about 
800  tuns,  arrive  annually  froni  Amoy 
loaded  with  brassi  salvers^  iron  in  small 
pieces,  sugar-candy,  raw  silk,  bbck 
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nankhi,  white  itrong  linen^  knngans, 
iron  [}am,  china- ware,  flawered  ailk^ 
ten,  cutlery^  hard-^are,  brass  wire, 
gOHga,  besdd,  and  fire  work  a.  As  a 
return  cargo  they  export,  (jrincipally 
to  China,  bichMe^inar,  both  black 
mnd  white,  wax^  pearl  oyster-she  I  la, 
bird^'-nesCM,  and  tortoke-ahell.  Be- 
aides  theiie  they  take  a  ^ea-weed  nam> 
agal  agal,  used  as  a  ^uni  or  glue^  ca* 
rooang  oilj  clove  bark,  black  wood, 
rattans,  sago,  various  barks  for  dyeing, 
caKtiia,  pepper,  native  camphor,  nun- 
dal-wood,  spicea,  pearls,  and  curious 
ahelU  for  grotto-work. 

Pear  J  8,  an  article  of  trade,  are 
only  procurable  among  chingerouji 
ihottls,  so  numerous  in  ihc  narrow 
channelfl  and  paa:{ugea  of  the  SooIck) 
Island^  and  they  are  known  through- 
out the  whole  archipelago  by  the 
Sanscrit  name  of  Mutya,  pronounced 
Mootee.  About  the  value  of  S5,0UO 
dollar»'  worth  of  pearl^^  and  70,U00 
dollara'  of  mother-of-pearl  shell  are 
annually  carried  from  hence  to  China  ; 
and  hut  for  the  turbulent  and  pirati- 
cal habits  of  the  Sooloos,  much  more 
mij^ht  be  ex  ported »  The  same  seas 
are  the  only  parts  of  ihc  archipelago 
where  cowries  are  found,  and  ex^ 
porteil  by  the  Biiggcssea  io  the  wcat- 
ern  niarta,  as  also  the  shells  of  the 
gi^ntic  cockle. 

The  Sooloos  get  most  of  their  wagOj 
and  many  other  articled  that  they  sell 
to  the  Chinese,  such  m  liicbc-dc- 
Diar,  eowriea,  torioise-ahell,  &c.,  from 
the  Tedong  or  liroon  people,  on  the 
north- eaatern  coast  of  Borneo  ;  and 
in  order  to  monopolize  the  trade, 
they  endeuvour  to  prevent  all  in- 
tercourse between  them  and  foreign 
nationi^.  With  Magindanao  a  consi- 
derable commerce  is  tdso  carried  on, 
the  Soolooa  receiving  from  thence 
rice,  clean  and  in  the  hu^^k,  for  wliich 
they  uBUidly  pay  in  China  goods. 
Among  these  islands  many  Biajoos, 
or  wandering  sea-gypsies,  are  seen, 
whose  language  differs  c^eatially 
from  that  of  the  Soolooa.  The  Bng- 
gease^  trade  iargely  with  Sooloo, 
bringing  chiefly  cotton  cloth  from 
Celebes,  their  mitivc  country.  The 
snltan  of  JSooloo,  like  other  Mjday 
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chieftains,  i.^  the  principal  merchant 
within  his  own  da  minions* 

The  sovereignty  of  Sooloo  is  here- 
ditary, and  the  eonstttution  a  sort  of 
feudal  aristocracy,  the  direct  power 
of  the  lultan  being  much  controlled 
and  frequently  count erpojset!  by  that 
of  the  duttoo%  or  noblc^s,  who  tyran- 
nize over  the  people.  The  t  hief  fune- 
ti  0  n  ari  es  are  abo  n  ered  i  t  :\ ry ,  Th  e  ro- 
ja  laut,  or  lord  of  the  sea,  is  lugli  admi- 
ral. There  are  many  towns  on  the  sen- 
coaht,  inland  chieAy  straggling  huts  and 
hamlets  ;  but  there  are  no  horaforas, 
or  savage  aboriginal.  There  is  a  law 
both  here  and  wt  Magindanao,  that 
no  Chinese  can  be  nmde  a  slave;  but 
slaveii  of  all  other  classes  are  nume- 
rous. The  Sooloos  fietdom  go  to  fo- 
reign parts  in  their  own  vessels,  ex* 
cept  on  predatory  excursions  to  niuke 
ptavcB  among  the  Philiptiines,  They 
are  little  accustomed  to  the  of 
firc-armit,  depending  mostly  on  the 
lance,  sword,  and  creese,  at  the  use 
of  which  all  ranks  are  dexteroits ; 
and  bein^  naturally  of  a  martial  turn, 
they  had  subdued,  at  an  early ,  pe- 
riod, not  only  oil  the  adjacent  small 
isles,  but  a  great  part  of  the  north* 
east  coast  of  Borneo.  They  appear 
to  be  innately  sanguinary  and  trea- 
cherous on  which  accoimt  their  alli- 
ance often  proveii  much  more  dan- 
gerous than  their  open  hostility. 

The  Sooloo  liilanders  have  reached 
a  more  advanced  stage  of  civilisation 
than  the  Magindanejic  have  yet  at- 
tai n e d ,  They  are  fond  of  m u sic ,  a n d 
have  Philippine  slaves  who  piny  lk> 
them  on  the  violin.  In  J773Cnpt, 
Forrest  saw  the  Sultan  dance  a  mi- 
nuet with  his  niece,  and  the  dnttooM, 
or  nobles,  go  down  a  country  dance, 
accomplishments  acquired  from  the 
iSpuniard^.  Indeed,  tlie  British  seem 
to  be  the  only  nation  that  makes  no 
impression  or  alteration  on  the  natives 
with  whom  they  associate.  In  all  the 
Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  coJo- 
nieH,  Home  approximatiun  of  manners 
and  customs  has  taken  places  go  a  mile 
from  Madms  or  Calcutta,  and  the  na- 
tive manners  arc  as  pu  re  ns  in  the  ccn- 
tre  of  Hindo^itan*  The  men  i^cnerally 
go  drcKseti  in  while  wui.HU'oats,  bat- 
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toned  down  to  the  mUlflle,  ond  white 
brcccbcji ;  the  tudieft  wear  a  fine  white 
w«iitcoflt,  filled  cloBC,  with  a  pettU 
coil  om  drawera  which  reach  to  the 
koee.  They  are  not,  hi  most  Ma- 
honicdan  coim tries,  kept  strictly  ton- 
fined,  hut  allowed  to  go  ubroad,  as  in 
EuropCi  in  iheir  families  arc  many 
Philippine  and  some  Spniiish  slaves, 
usuaUy  purchased  from  the  Illaitoti 
and  Magindnnese  criiizers,  over  whom 
they  possess  unHntilcd  power  of  life, 
death,  and  torture.  Assasfilnatton 
among  the  Sooloos  h  scarcely  reek- 
oned  a  crime,  in  that  the  only  virtue 
they  cbum  is  couraj^c,  always  mixed 
with  treachery ;  honesty,  industry,  or 
hospitality,  arc  qualities  entirely  fo- 
reign to  their  natures. 

The  Sooloo  dialect  is  a  very  mixed 
one,  derive<l  mostly  froni  the  Malay, 
Javanese,  and  Tagala*  They  have 
adopted  tite  Mtilay  character,  and 
have  a  few  books  in  that  tongue, 
with  which  they  are  chiefly  supplied 
by  the  trading  Buggessea.  Inhere  are 
some  who  have  a  Ematteriii|r  of  Ara- 
bic ;  but  a  large  proportion,  even  of 
the  nobles,  cannot  read  or  write. 
They  pretend  to  have  records  relat- 
ing to  the  discovery  of  the  magnet, 
and  the  art  of  tnimufacturing  gun- 
powder, but  they  are  probably  in- 
dcbtetl  for  both  to  the  Chinese;  they 
are,  however,  good  practicfd  naviga- 
tors. The  Sooloos  are  of  the  Soonec 
Mahomedan  sect ;  but  their  zeal  for 
that  faith  or  attention  to  ita  ordi* 
nances  are  feeble  and  capricious* 
Their  mosmica  are  mean,  and  desti- 
tute of  all  decoration,  internal  or  ex- 
ternal, and  they  rarely  perform  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  One  iuvetcrate 
quality,  however,  of  the  true  Mus- 
sulman they  possess  in  perfection, 
which  is  hatred  to  the  Spaniards  and 
their  religion.  Although  the  Maho- 
medan pertiiasion  be  that  of  the  go- 
vernment, a  large  proportion  of  its 
sul^eetij  are  ignorant  of  its  precepts, 
and  still  follow  their  own  more  barba- 
rous superstitions.  Jn  A  J).  1 773  the 
calipha,  or  high -priest  of  Sooloo,  was 
a  Turk,  who  had  travelled  much  in 
Europe. 

The  Soolooi  have  a  traditioir  that 


their  island  once  formed  fwirt  of  an 
ancient  Bornean  empire  founded  hy 
the  Chiuese;  but  the  Maginda 
assert,  without  however  produ 
any  proof,  that  the  Sooloos  , 
formerly  subject  to  them.  From 
the  day  the  Bpaniuh  colonies  were 
first  planted  in  the  Fhiiippines  to  the 
moat  recent  ficriod,  an  unceasing  war- 
fare has  subsisted  between  them  and 
the  Sooloos,  in  which  the  littter  have 
generally  had  the  advantage,  although 
they  occasionally  experienced  great 
reverses.  In  A.D.  1037  Bon  Sebai^ 
tinn  HurtadOjthen  governor  of  the  Phi- 
lippinei^,  conquered  Sooloo  and  Ma- 
gindanao,  after  an  obstinate  strnggle, 
but  was  subsequently  obliged  to  aban- 
don them  and  withdraw  the  garrisons. 
Remains  of  Spanish  buildings  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  Sooloo  capital,  in 
1775  the  Sooloos  attacked  a  settle- 
ment formed  by  the  British  East-India 
Company  at  a  great  expense,  on  the 
small  island  of  Balambangan,  olf  the 
north-west  coast  of  Borneo,  and 
drove  the  settlers  on  board  their 
ships,  in  that  year  the  reigning  sul- 
tan was  Inriicl,  the  son  of  Sultan 
Ameer  ul  Momcncen.  Tbiii  monarch 
had  received  hi.^  education  at  Manil- 
la, where  he  and  his  father  were  long 
held  in  captivity,  until  released  on 
the  capture  of  that  city  by  the  Bri-  . 
lish,  in  1 762.  The  hultans  of  Sooloo  ' 
have  more  than  once  sent  envoy  a  to 
Pekin. 

The  Sooloo  i^tlauders  still  retain 
their  piratical  and  treacherous  habits 
completely  unchanged,  and  apparently 
uti changeable.  In  A.D.  1 821  a  most 
perfidious  and  premeditated  attack 
was  suddenly  made  at  Tawee  Tawce, 
by  Dattoo  Moo  1 00k,  one  of  the  Soo- 
loo nobles  (who  with  hia  adherents 
pretended  to  embark  as  a  |mBfieoger)» 
on  the  Sea  Flower,  a  British  country 
trader,  commanded  by  Lieut,  Spiers ; 
but  after  a  short  and  most  slaughte- 
roui  conflict,  such  of  the  assailants  aa 
survived  were  compelled  to  jump 
overboard  ;  pmong  the  slain  stretch- 
ed on  the  deck  was  the  traitor  him* 
self*  Fortunately  the  Sea  Flower, 
among  her  crew,  had  more  than  the 
usual  pro[K>rtiou  of  Euro|jcans  i  yet 
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%hc  lent  four  kllletl,  tint!  ten  won n fl- 
ed* British  and  foreign  vessels  etm- 
tinued,  tiatwithgtanding,  to  trttde  an 
usual,  such  accidents  among  Malay 
statea  not  Imng  considered  as  m  the 
!)lightest  degree  disiurbbs;  tlie  Imr- 
fiiony  of  commercial  relatioua. 

In  A.D.  J8ie  Mr.  Ihmt  wuk  de- 
putvd  by  Sir  Thomas  RafBes  from 
Java  to  Sooloo,  where  he  resided  al- 
most two  years,  and  on  hts  return 
delivered  in  a  report  on  this  Algiers 
of  the  Eajit  to  the  government  of 
Prince  of  Wales*  Island.  In  IS2\ 
Lieut,  Spiers  rcjwrted  that  it  i^as 
difficult  to  my  wli ether  the  Scn>loos 
were  at  peace  war  with  the  Spa- 
niards ;  lor  while  vc^^scls  from  Manilla 
were  trading  amicably  in  ihe  harbour 
of  Sooloo,  they  could  see  ficetH  of 
|>rowA  sailing  off* to  plunder  their  own 
dommtons  in  the  Philippines.  In 
IS£4  an  expedition  from  Manllia, 
with  a  considerable  iand  force  on 
board,  scoured  and  laid  waste  the 
coasts  of  Sooloo,  Bie*seclnn,  and  Ma- 
gindanao,  in  revenge  for  [jiracies  com- 
mitted by  the  Malay  tribes  on  their 
own  posses sitms,— ( ForrcH,  Bo/ti/m^ 
pfcy  Lt^j^defit  Crauffitrd,  Huut^  Lieut. 
S^ertt  Gov.  PhilJipit  Jj-c.) 

SooLTANPOOR. — A  towu  in  the  pro- 
vince of  I^ahore,  forty* six  miles  N.E* 
from  Belaspoor;  laL'31*  5tF  N.,  Ion. 
77"  8'  E. 

SooKVA. — ^A  village  and  mud  fort^ 
the  residence  of  a  ssemindar,  in  the 
province  of  Agra^  district  of  Alighur, 
fourteen  nulcs  N.  by  E*  from  the  fort 
of  Alighur,  A  spacious  gunge  and 
semi  have  l>ecn  erected  by  the  zemin- 
dar without  the  walLs,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  village*  ThiiS  place 
in  was  erroneously  laid  down 

and  misnamed  in  the  best  maps. — 
{FniUtrion,  ^€.) 

SooNASf,^ — A  town  in  the  province 
of  ]>elhi,  thirty-six  miles  S.W.  from 
PattiaHah ;  tat,  3(f  T  Ion* 
57' 

SooNDA  (or  SudhnJ,' — A  small  ter- 
ritorial division  situated  above  the 
ghauts,  but  comprehended  iu  tht^ 
Briti-sh  province  and  district  of  Cana- 


rn.  Tlie  town  of  Snondn^  or  rather 
its  ruins,  are  in  Int,  A'X  N.,  Ion. 
74''  58'  E.,  forty-four  miles  N,E.  from 
Onorc* 

During  the  sway  of  its  native  rajas 
this  country  is  said  to  have  been  cul- 
livfttetl,  and  the  town  uf  Soonda  larpi; 
an  d  po  f  ju  lo  us,  c  om  f  i  reb  c  n  di  ng,  ac  co  rd  - 
ing  to  native  authoritief?,  three  miles 
each  way  within  the  walls,  and  fully 
occupied  with  houses;  but  the  dis- 
trict having  lieen  repeatedly  the  seat 
of  war  between  tlyder  and  the  Ma- 
harjitta^,  has  been  greatly  devastated, 
and  the  houses  in  the  town  reduced 
to  less  than  one  hundred.  When 
Hjder  first  otnained  possession,  ft 
was  said  to  contidn  10,000.  The 
outermost  wall  of  Soonda  was  esti- 
mated by  the  natives  to  have  been 
forty-eight  miles  in  circumference, 
nnd  there  were  lormerly  three  lines  of 
fortifications  around  the  citj\  With- 
in tJic  two  spaces  surrounded  by  the 
outer  lines,  the  houses  were  Bcattered 
in  small  clumps^  with  gardens  between 
them  ;  but  the  whole  country  is  now 
very  thinly  inhabit ed.  All  the  arable 
land  in  Soonda  is  considered  the  pro- 
perty of  the  sovereign ;  but  the  va-* 
lue  of  an  estate  is  fixed^  and  so  long 
m  the  tenant  pays  his  rent,  it  is  not 
customary  to  turn  him  or  his  heirs 
out  of  possession.  All  the  villages 
C!t tending  along  the  old  Maharatta 
frontier  belong  to  govcnmient,  but 
they  are  in  a  very  desolate  condition. 

Imody  Sedflsiva,  the  Ia?»t  indepen- 
dent raja  or  nrince  of  Sooudfli  was 
expelled  by  Hy<!er  in  17(K3,  when  he 
sought  refuge  at  Goa,  and  surrender- 
ed to  the  Portuguese  the  whole  of 
his  territory  below  the  ghauts  for  a 
stipulated  pension.  In  A*D.  1700 
this  territory  \Km  trans>ferred  to  the 
British  government,  and  annexed  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  Canara.  In  1814 
the  deposed  raja  of  Soonda  requested 
perm isis ion  to  visit  Madras,  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  obtaining  mei Il- 
eal advice,  but  in  reality  to  lay  his 
distressed  condition  before  the  mem- 
bers of  thnt  presidency.  He  was, 
however,  refused  permission,  and  re- 
commended to  atate  his  grievances  in 
writing,  and  rely  with  confidence  on 
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the  justice  of  the  Bntbh  fovemmenU 
He  was  aUo  wurDetl  not  lo  place  the 
slightest  reliance  on  the  deceitful  aad 
interest eti  agency  of  tlie  hordes  of 
p  ri  vate  in  t  Hguer«  at  M  adras.  1 1  stib- 
Bcquently  ap  [geared  I  hat  he  had  had 
the  fbtl>  to  apply  for  the  intercession 
of  I  be  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  to 
obtain  the  rf»torattoti  of  the  country 
of  Soonda ;  aad  although  petitioning 
the  firitUh  governinent  oa  a  pauper, 
had  accompanied  his  letters  with 
»omc  valuaUle  pre^entf  to  the  Portu- 
guese potentate  and  to  hia  minister 
of  cobniei, — {F,  Btschiumn^  Wiikftt 
Fifth  MepoH,  PuUk  MS,  Ilmumenh, 

SoosDEasE£, — town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Malwa,  situated  on  the  e*fit 
side  of  the  Cali  Srnde  river,  twenty- 
one  miles  S.W^  from  Shtijawulpoor ; 
lat,  23^  17' N.,  bn.  7^  2h*  E.  It 
■uJfered  gresitfy  from  the  Pindarics^ 
but  in  1 820  *till  crnitaiued  b\  t  boaaci, 

SoDKt>OQii. — A  town^  temple,  and 
▼alley  in  the  Biilaghaut  Ceded  Dis- 
tricts, which  in  IBH,  although  sur- 
roupded  by  the  Britt^sh  dominions, 
wait  in  direct  subjection  to  the  Pesh^ 
wa*  The  fortress  is  strong  and  insu- 
luted  by  a  chulu  of  hill 5,  th rough 
which  there  ism  pathway  leading  from 
the  British  territories  to  the  pagoda, 
which  stands  on  the  top  of  the  south- 
ern exireinity  of  the  Soon  door  hills* 
It  belong!}  to  ihe  family  of  Jeswunt 
Row  Gore  para,  who  was  formerly 
ambassador  from  Sindia,  and  now  re^ 
ccives  a  penmon  from  the  British  go- 
vernment ;  but  his  claims  being  dis- 
puted by  the  PeAhw^,  it  required  the 
interference  of  the  British  govern- 
ment to  terminate  their  d(.*putes. 

Sooiidoor  was  always  held  in  high 
estimation  by  the  ex-Peshwa  Bajerow 
as  a  place  of  religious  pilgrimage.  In 
18073  again  in  1B15,  he  patd  a 
yisit  lo  the  temple  of  Cartic  Swamy 
(the  Hindoo  Mars)^  accompanied  by 
an  enormous  crowd  of  followers,  wJio 
devastated  the  country,  and  destroyed 
the  crops.  At  the  date  iaai  men- 
tioned Soondoor  was  possojieed  by 
Sew  a  Row,  the  son  of  Cundec  Row 


Gareponij  who  was  then  imprisomed 
at  Poona,  and  it  wai  subsequently 
discovered  that  the  whole  pilgrimage 
was  merely  a  cloak  to  conceal  the 
Peahwa^s  intention  to  obtain  posae*- 
sion  of  the  place  by  fraud  or  force* — 
(  Chupli  a,  Eiphin^ion  r,  4"^** ) 

Soo^f  EC* — A  vilhige  in  fierar,  t  welvo 
miles  X,  from  Pundercourah,  where* 
in  1818,  the  army  of  the  Pesbwa  fi«. 
jerow  was  met  and  defeated  by  Cola*, 
nel  Adams,  who  had  onl^  a  ^ngle 
giment  of  cavalry  with  bun  md,  komv 
horse  artillery*  Five  gtms,  the  only 
remaining  ones  he  had,  three  ele- 
phants an  J  200  camels  were  captured. 
The  elephants  were  those  that  nlways 
preceded  Bftjerow**  line  of  marchp 
and  on  which  his  treasure  W3^>  usu- 
ally laden:  but  only  ll^OOU  rupees 
were  found  on  them,  the  rest  having; 
been  made  aw  ay  w  ith  during  the  con* 
fusion.  The  Pcshwa  himself  escaped 
by  mounting  a  horse  and  galloping, 
off*  Its  soon  as  the  British  troops  sp* 
peared,  but  one  of  his  palanquins^ 
perforated  by  a  round  shot,  wa^ 
taken.  Tlie  British  loss  was  onlj, 
two  wounded,  the  enemy  having  ne- 
ver stood  the  charge ;  while  by  thjQ« 
effect  of  a  hot  pursuit,  and  more  es- 
pecially of  the  hor^e  artillery,  ft  great 
many  of  the  Malmrattas  were  ieflt; 
dead  on  I  he  field-— CPrm#f|j»  ^c.) 

SoovEL. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Malwa,  eighty  miles  N,  from  Oo- 
jein ;  lat.  24^  33'  Ion.  75*  56'  El 
This  is  a  place  of  considerable  &lh 
tent,  and  of  u  square  form,  haviag 
two  broad  iitreets  that  cross  eaclii 
other  at  right  angles  in  the  middle  of 
the  town»  The  houses  are  two  sto-i^ 
ries  high,  built  with  rcnmrkublc  re-* 
gularity,  and,  as  wifll  as  the  outei«i 
wtdls,  cuniposed  partly  of  sloue  and 
partly  of  brick. — {Hunter ^  Fttlkirion^ 

SooNERCOKG  f  Sumrna  gramA^  ik^ 
golden  viiivgej. — This  is  reputed  tcj 
have  been  once  a  large  city>  the  pro^ 
vineial  capital  of  the  extern  divisloii 
of  Bengal,  before  Dacca  was  in  eiii&t^ 
encej  but  is  now  dwindled  down  to  « 
village,  situated  on  one    of  thi 
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branches  of  the  Brahmaputra,  about 
thirteen  miles  S.E.  from  Dacca;  lat* 
23°  *W  N.,  ion.  90^  43'  By  Abul 
Faxel,  in  1585,  h  is  celebrated  for 
the  manufkicture  of  a  beautiful  cloth 
named  caasas  (cossaes),  and  the  fa- 
bric it  still  produces  justify  to  the 
present  generation  its  ancient  re- 
nown, 

Sooycrtun, — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vMice  of  Gujerai,  thirty  miles  east 
from  Surat;  I  at.  21  MO'  N.,  Ion,  J^'' 
3?  E. 

SooNoKiTM. — A  sobstaiitial  village 
fn  Northern  Htndo»tan,on  the  Rush- 
kola  ng  river,  a  tributary  to  the  Su- 
tuleje,  9^350  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea;  lat.  31^  4*V  N.,  Ion.  J^'^^V 
E.  This  place  stands  In  the  valley 
of  Darbung,  on  the  right  side  of  ihc 
SutnlejC;  U'here  the  niouiitoiiis  rise 
to  0  tremendous  height,  and  separate 
it  from  the  Spiti  district  belonging  to 
Lfihdack.  In  1821  this  village  con- 
tained seventy  families,  mostly  traders 
to  Lahciack^  Garoo,  and  Rodauk* 
The  cbmate  here  pemilis  two  annual 
crops  of  barley,  ogtd,  and  phaphun — 
{pkhfic  Jnurnah^  Hodgion  and  Her^ 
hirt,  ^c) 

SoOKGnooa. — A  town  in  Ihc  pro- 
vince of  Delhi,  thirty  mile*  west  of 
Pattlallah  ;  lal.  30^  \T  N,,  Ion.  75°  54' 
E. 

SooNKAUa  fSincnraJ, — A  town 
in  the  province  of  Aurungabad^  twen- 
ty-seven miles  south  from  the  city  of 
Aurungabad;  Ut.  19^  31'  N,,lon.  75" 
36'  E* 

Soov'Tit. — A  small  principflUty^  in 
the  province  of  Gujcrat,  eighty  miles 
E,  by  from  Ahmedabad;  lat. 
\W  N.,  Ion.  73^  55'  E,  It  i^  eonti- 
giioiis  to  the  Lunawara  subdivision, 
and  on  the  east  extends  into  the 
open  country  nearly  as  far  as  the 
Calibere  tank,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Gudara  district*  It  is  sometimes 
called  South  Ram  poor,  from  a  village 
of  the  latter  name  adjoining. 

The  fort  and  town  of  Soonth 
(which  were  unknown  to  Europeans 
until  1803)  itand  four  miles  from  the 


open  country  to  tlie  westward,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  eontinu- 
ance  of  jungly  hills  of  a  moderate 
elevation.  The  fort  is  built  on  the 
western  face  of  a  hiVlx  rocky  hiU, 
and  contains  a  curiously  eoustVucted 
palace.  It  is  only,  however,  of  eon- 
sequence  as  commanding  an  impor* 
tant  pass,  for  it  is  otherwise  a  poor 
and  miserable  place,  althougli  consi- 
dered by  the  rnja  impregunble,  and 
viewed  by  him  with  much  satisfaction. 
Like  other  Rajpoot  leaders,  the  reign- 
ing ehiefiu  1H0()  was  greatly  addicted 
to  opinm^  and  although  only  twenty^ 
eight  years  of  age,  exemplified  the 
baneful  effects  of  that  drug  in  a  pre- 
mature decay  of  body  and  mind.  He 
objected,  however,  most  strenuously 
to  Soonth* a  becoming  a  thoroughfare 
either  for  commerce  or  armifw.  Tore- 
seeing  the  »pecdy  dissolutron  of  hi« 
sway  as  a  consequence,  and  preferring 
Ignorance,  opium,  and  independence, 
to  the  ver^'  doubtful  advantagcsi  of  a 
civilized  state* 

The  low  lands  of  Soonth  yield  ricej 
but  scarcely  any  other  grain ;  the 
billy  parts  ufTord  pasture  to  the  ric© 
carriers ;  but  during  the  hot  season 
are  so  parched  and  burned  up,  that 
they  are  deserted  even  by  the  savage 
and  untractable  Bheels,  who  are  the 
temporary  occupiers  of  these  dreary 
wastes.  Doubts  having  arisen  in 
1803  whether  Soonth  wan  within  the 
limits  of  Gujerat,  the  point  was  de^ 
cided  in  the  affirmative  by  Colonel 
Walker,  after  reference  to  certain 
documents  compiled  from  the  records 
at  Ahmedabad  by  an  ancient  dew  an 
of  the  province.  In  18 IB  the  gross 
revenues  of  Soonth  amounted  to 
about  45,000  rupees,— (5wrr,  Mat^ 

Soopooa. — A  town  in  the  province 
ofOude,  district  of  Goruckpoor, 
sixty-two  miles  N,N.E*  from  the  town 
of  Gonickpoor;  lat.  27*  20'  N.,  Ion, 

SooRA^rOOa  ^ Sur^apuruJ,  A 
town  in  the  province  of  Bejapoor, 
sixty-five  miles  S.E.  from  the  city  of 
that  name;  lat.  13°  36^  N,,  Ion-  7(P 
47'  E. 
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SooftoOTOO  Isle, — A  small  idond 
in  the  Eastern  sjetis.alwut  fifteen  mitts 
ta  circumference,  situated  off  the 
west  cotii*t  of  Borneo  j  Int.  1°  45' N., 
loiT.  10!**'  40'  E,  This  i^hmd  lic^ 
W,S^W.  from  Cavimaia,  and  between 
ihetn  there  tA  a  sLifficlent  pasi^c 
which  a  ship  miglit  run  through  if 
compviled  by  necessity.  Wood  and 
wiicer  are  to  be  found  on  the  west 
■ide  of  Soorootoo,  and  also  plenty 
of  tftock,  such  a^i  fowls  and  bu0aloea. 

SooFAii, — A  town  in  tbe  province 
&f  AUahabfld,  eleven  miles  N*E.  fronj 
Jettpoor;  Ul.  2b'='  IfKN^bn.  7^^^' 

SooapAu— A  Brahfiitn  villogegwith 
■  ghaut  and  temple,  in  the  province 
of  Bejupoor,  situated  on  the  left  b%uk 
of  the  Krishna  river,  uliout  thirty- 
eight  rniles  travelling  diistancc  S.W. 
from  ihnt  city.  The" Krishna  here  ia 
about  one-third  of  a  mile  in  breadth, 
and  is  crossed  in  a  lnvskct  boat  to- 
wered with  hidca. — [FMtrtQn,  4*^0 

BooauJCJMtrii,^ — A  town  in  North- 
ern Hindostan,  four  miles  S,S.E. 
from  Mulown;  lal.  31°  W  N.,  bn. 
7b^  oO'  E. 

SooBUJi-oott  f  ScrajpumJ.^AwnU 
led  villuge  in  the  province  of  Delhi, 
district  of  Meriit,  eighteen  miles  S.E. 
Irom  the  city  of  Delhi* 

Sooav, — A  town  tn  the  province 
of  Beng:il,  di*itrict  of  Birboom,  of 
which  it  h  the  modern  capital ;  lat* 
93^  54'  N,,  Ion.  87°  3^  E.,  fifty  milea 
S,W,  from  Moorshedabad^  The 
country  about  Soory  is  high,  undu- 
lating, and  open,  with  scareely  a  tree 
to  be  seen,  although  the  western 
jungle  approaches  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  station.  The  soil  ii*  hard,  and 
fitron^^ly  impregnated  with  iron  ;  and 
the  roads  in  t!ie  neighbourhood^  aw- 
ing to  the  excellence  of  this  materia], 
the  beit  probably  in  Bengal,  — (  Fh/- 

SoosAUauE.^A  small  town  in  the 
ju-ovince  of  Midwa,  two  miles  from 
KcKiksce,  which  in  IttSO  was  tbu  reai- 
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deuce  of  Tantm,  but  belonged  to  tlie 
rajtiofDhar, — {MaMm,  |*c.) 

SoosNEEB.— A  town  tn  the  pro- 
Tince  of  MaIwo^  twenty-one  mile;* 
travelling  distance  from  Auggur  ;  lal. 
23^  Sr  N.,  Ian.  7^  8'  E.  In  l^fO  il 
belonged  to  Sindia,  but  was  rented 
by  Zaltm  Sin^h  of  Kotah.  There  Is 
here  a  small  stone  fort,  and  the  town 
is  enclosed  by  a  weak  wull,  without 
ditch  or  outwork.  The  red  iron  jsoil  jmd 
doc^  not  properly  comuK'uce  until 
SooBueer  is  parsed  about  eight  milc» 
on  (he  road  to  Auggur, — ( Fuii&rii>n^ 
M^lcaliHf  ^e>) 

SooiooHOOKAK  f  m  Ja^J, — Sec 
Solo  or  SuftTTACAftT** 

SooTAR.— A  eonsiderable  Tillage 
in  the  province  of  Bejapoor,  popu- 
lous and  well-built,  aituntttj  in  the? 
territories  of  the  Satara  raja,  about 
seven  miles  N.  by  E.  from  the  town 
of  Satara* 

SooTV, — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Bengal,  thirty  miles  N*N,W.  from 
the  city  of  Moorshcdubad ;  lat,  24'* 
m  N.,  Ion,  2*  E.  In  1757, 
when  Seraje  nd  Dowlah  apprehended 
an  attack  from  the  English,  believing 
that  their  ships  of  war  could  proceed 
up  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Ganges 
to  the  northern  point  of  Cossimbaaar 
island,  and  from  thence  down  the 
Bliagirathi  to  Moorshedabad,  he 
commanded  immense  piles  to  be 
driven  into  the  river  at  Sooty,  by 
which  it  has  been  rendered  unnaviga- 
ble  for  any  construction  of  vessel 
larger  than  boats,  and  even  for  these 
during  a  part  only  of  the  year.  In 
1703  an  action  was  fought  here  Iks 
tween  the  Brttifih  troojis  and  those 
of  Mecr  Cosslm,  in  which  the  latter 
were  defeated  ^--(^fcawirl,  Scid  Gho* 
hum  Monciji,  c.) 

SoPiNo  (SofinJ, — A  principality  in 
Celebes,  anciently  one  of  the  most 
powerful  on  tlie  island.  It  extends 
partly  along  the  westerii  shore  of  the 
ba^s  of  Boni  and  Tolo ;  to  the  north 
it  lA  bounded  by  a  great  hdse^  and  on 
the  south  it  borders  on  Ltimoeroe,  Its 
chief  produLtion  is  rioe,  ond^  like 
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most  of  the  slatefi  in  Celebes,  it  np- 
fienrs  to  be  as  frequently  subject  to 
(bniitle  aj&  to  male  aovereigns,  which 
is  remarkable  in  a  country  profe^Hing 
to  follow  the  Mahomednn  faith*  The 
natit'ea  of  Soping  are  reckoned  braire 
in  war,  and  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
Dutch,  of  sowing  dissen^ioni  among 
the  petty  states,  has  always  given 
them  A  great  deal  of  practice.  In 
177^  Soptng  described  a«  an  inde- 
pendent state  in  alliance  with  the 
Dutch  J  but  governed  by  its  own  kitig. 

SoR£TH. — A  district  in  the  Giijerat 
penfnrtuln,  encompassing  the  Juim- 
ghur  mountain!!,  and  mtuated  between 
the  tweaty-first  and  twenty-second 
degrees  of  north  latitude^  To  the 
north  and  west  it  is  bounded  by  Bu- 
ruilda  and  Jlallaur^  on  tbe  sunth  by 
Babrecawar,  and  on  tbe  east  by 
Catty  war.  When  Abu  I  Faacl  wrote 
it  appears  to  have  comprehended  a 
Jorge  proportion  of  the  Gujerat  peniii- 
&'ula  ^irior  to  tbe  irruption  of  the 
Catties. 

The  country  of  Soretb,  tncludtng 
Junaghur,  its  capital,  was  anciently 
governed  by  rajas  of  the  Churassaina 
tribe,  during  which  dynasty  it  is  de- 
acribed  as  enjoying  a  bigb  degree  of 
prosperity,  while  the  neighbouring 
territories  were  harassed  by  contend- 
ing Mahomedan  chiefs.  In  process 
oftime  it  also  fell  a  prey  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  Arabian  prophet,  who 
gradually  reduced  it  to  the  iitatc  of 
burbarism  and  desolation  which  it 
DOW  e X h I bi ts«  The  ancient  reside n cc 
of  the  Sorcth  rajas  was  at  Runtella, 
but  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
Jnnagbur.  which  in  A,D,  14J$  sur* 
rendered  to  Sultan  Mahmood  Begra, 
when  Raja  Row  Mundyltak  was  or- 
dered to  repeat  the  Mahomedan 
oreed.  During  the  .siege  few  guns 
were  used  on  either  aide,  the  garrison 
principally  defending  themselves  with 
bows  and  arrows.  From  this  era 
Soreth  remained  subject  to  Maho- 
medan princes,  and  when  Gujerat 
was  conquered  by  Acbcr  became  a 
dependence  of  the  grciit  Delhi  em- 
pire^ under  tbe  iin mediate  superiii- 


tendenee  of  the  soubahdar  of  Ahmed- 
abud^ 

About  1 735,  when  the  Mogid  em- 
pire bad  fallen  to  pieces,  it  became 
again  independent,  having  been  seized 
on  with  Junaghur,  tbe  metropolis,  by 
Shere  Khan  Babi,  a  soldier  of  for- 
tune, whose  descendant  still  fills  the 
throne.  But  his,  or  any  other  autho^ 
rity,  was  very  imperfectly  established, 
every  fortress,  town,  hill,  or  village, 
being  occupied  by  petty  chiefs  and 
com m unities,  hostile  to  each  other, 
and  to  every  species  of  regularity 
and  snbordi  nation.  Towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  eighteenth  century 
many  of  these  dens  of  thieves  were 
reduced  by  the  energy  of  Ambajee, 
dewan  lo  the  nabub  of  Junaghur, 
who  was  aflcrwards  assassinated  by 
bis  mnsier  Hamt?t  Khan,  the  Feign- 
ing nal)ob,  in  J  808*  Indeed  for  the 
thirty  years  prior  to  1810,  this 
principality  e?(hihitcd  an  unceasing 
scene  of  revolutions,  intrigues,  and 
assassinations,  in  perseverance  and 
activity,  incredible  to  a  mere  Euro- 
pean politician*^  CuA  WaiAer^  Ph^- 
iic  MS.  Document ^c.) 

SoniAPETT, — A  town  in  the  pro^ 
vince  of  Hyderabad,  sixty-five  miles 
E.  byS-  from  the  capital;  lat*  17^ 

SoROLi* — A  small  town  with  two 
hne  tanks,  and  the  remains  of  a  mud 
fort,  situated  in  tbe  province  of  Oris- 
sa,  district  of  Cuttack,  about  twenty- 
Ujree  miles  S.W»  from  Bulasore. 

So  i;k  ASH  4  V  A See  S  uha  bay  a  ^ 

SouaACABTA  for  SurtfocartaJ. — 
See  Solo  in  Java, 

SouRCEd  or  THE  Gawoebp-^Iu  old 
maps  this  mountainous  region  is 
named  Badrycazram  (Vadarica  Asra- 
ma),  which  signifies  the  bower  of 
Vadarica  trees ;  but  until  lately  had 
never  been  explored  except  by 
some  wandering  Hindoo  devotees, 
searching  for  tbe  sources  of  their 
sacred  river,  here  concealed  from  view 
by  mounds  of  never-melting  snow. 
The  face  of  the  country  is  compojml 
of  the  third  ridge  of  mountains  ffoiii 
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the  Gangetic  plain,  ihe  roiirtti  or 
higltefit  range  being  lhat  which  sepa- 
rates Hkdostan  from  Tibet ,  or  south- 
ern Tartar?,  No  variety  of  sarfuce 
therefore  can  be  expeccedj  hill  snc- 
cecil  i  ng  In  i  1 ,  and  prcci  pice  preei  p  rce , 
^itb  cnahms  fjUeJ  with  drined  mow, 
until  at  icngih  the  highest  rsiige  is 
attained,  the  descent  of  which  to  the 
north  is,  compuralively  with  the  other, 
so  gentle,  that  it  has  always  been 
ilejiicrihed  as  table*] and.  Through 
these  mountains  there  are  various 
com  nil  uiicat  Ions,  by  which  salt  ts 
brought  from  Tibet  i  one  lies  a  little 
way  west  of  Gangoutri  ;  two  others 
lead  from  the  vicinity  of  fihadrtnath. 
The  passage  by  Niti  is  reckoned  the 
best  throngh  the  Himalaya  in  these 
western  parts,  and  will  probably  ere 
long  be  so  improved  as  to  render  this 
hitherto  fnrmidsihle  pass  of  verj'  easy 
access.  Rock  crystnl  i«  said  to  be 
found  in  the  virioity  of  the  snow, 
where,  although  the  cold  is  intense, 
nmny  alieep  are  pastured. 

Difltrent  portions  of  tliia  country 
arc  de»i|inated  by  different  niimcij,  but 
it  is  difHcult  to  discriminaie  their 
1  irn  i  t  s.  T  b  e  fro  n  £  ler  d  istri  c  t  of  Tung- 
aah  ia  considered  to  beJonjj  to  wliat 
h  here  called  Bhote  or  Tibet,  and 
their  inhabit nnti^  pay  their  land  tri- 
bute to  a  collector,  who  comeH  from 
Ch  ap  r«  ng ,  a  C  h  in  esc  d  epen  d  e  n  cy .  It 
also  furnifihes  to  the  raja  of  Bussnher, 
every  third  year,  a  blanket  per  man, 
Ijesides  a  small  complimentary  tribute 
of  raisins  to  the  Gurwal  raja.  The 
inhabitants  of  Tungsah  are  termed 
Dobnshies,  froiu  their  speaking  the 
languages  both  of  Gurwal  and  Tibet. 
Above  Sukhi  and  JhaEa  the  country 
U  not  inhabited,  nor  indeed  is  it  ha- 
bitable beyond  these  places* 

By  the  hill  natives  and  the  low  coun^ 
try  Hindoos,  the  whole  tract  of 
country  close  to  the  highest  ridge  of 
Himalaya  is  termed  Bhote,  and  the 
descriptions  of  the  territory  similarly 
gitunted,  given  under  the  articles*  Ne- 
paul  and  Bhutant,  strictly  afiply  to 
this  region  also,  Iwth  with  respect  to 
its  physical  apptsrancc  and  to  its  pro- 
ductions, animal,  vegetable^  and  mi- 
ncfth   Vyas,  the  great  legislator  of 


the  Brahmiiiicai  Hindoos,  together 
with  many  thousand  saints  and  sagea 
of  the  early  yugs  or  nges,  are  sup- 
posed by  that  people  to  be  sttH  alive 
in  a  large  cavern,  somewhere  in  this 
remote  and  sacred  region,  but  the 
place  of  their  doniicile  has  never  ^ef 
been  discovered  by  their  wandertng 
votaries,  who  continue,  notwithstand- 
ing, patiently  to  seek  what  they  are 
doomed  never  to  find. — {F.  Bucka~ 
natif  Cffpt.  Hodgson t  S\'c,} 

SouiiftiaA, — A  town  in  the  North- 
ern Circars,   thirty-five  miles  west 
from  the  Cbilka  lake;  kt,  19* 
loo.  84°4£*'E* 

Soeas. — See  Oaissa  PaovmcEp 

SoitTH-WEsT  Monsoon. — See  In- 
dia Sot'TU  OF  TBE  KnJSHt^A  BtV£jU 

Sow  for  Sew  J  Eivaji.— This  river 
has  its  source  in  the  secondary  moutw 
tains  that  form  the  western  botindary 
of  the  Malwa  province,  and  fiowinjj 
past  the  towns  of  Mundessor  and 
Narghur,  joms  the  Chumbul  near 
the  viflsji^  of  Ailwer,  after  a  winding 
course  o\'  fifty  mihs^^i  Mitico/mi  ^c^) 

SowLEEcnua,.^A  hiil-fort  in  the 
province  of  Gundwana,  sixteen  mile* 
south  ofSookurtully;  lat.^S*6'N., 
ion.  rr 

SpiTi.— A  district  in  little  Tibet» 
situated  between  Chinese  Tartary, 
fjahdackf  Cool  no,  and  Bussnher,  and 
paying  tribute  to  each.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  alt  l^artars^  and  follow  the 
ha  ma  reJ  igi  on .  Th  e  v  i  1 1  ages  a  re  from 
12,000  to  ]S,500  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sen,  and  towards  J^ahdack  the 
habitations  must  be  still  more  ele- 
vated, the  country  more  bnrrcn,  and 
the  climate    more  inhospitable.^ — 

Spiti  KivEB  for  Li  rherJ^^A 
river  of  Tartary,  the  great  western 
l>ranch  of  the  Stituleje,  w  hich  has  its 
source  south  of  Leh  or  Lahdack, 
from  whence  its  course  is  southerly 
until  it  joins  the  Sutnleje,  and  loi^es 
its  name  in  lat.  3P48'N.,  Jon.  /H*? 
WE.  (hear  the  village  of  Namjia, 
the  last  in  Bussabcr),  where  in  appear-- 
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ance  it  h  very  litile  infenor  to  the 
Suruleje,  At  the  confluence  there  is 
a  fort  named  Donka*  tn  the  lower 
part  of  its  course  the  Spiti  waters 
the  Tartar  ciistrict  of  Hagarang,  sub- 
ject to  Bussflher  ;  in  the  upper  part 
it  puHscK  through  the  Lahdack 
tricta  of  Spiti  and  Spino  in  two 
bmnchcB.—iCijpt.  Hmigion^  Mejtsrt. 

Sfolonk, — A  village  in  the  island 
of  Java^  situated  on  the  great  south- 
ern ocean,  104  miles  S.  from  Sama- 
n*ng;  lat,  S.,  Ion.  lir  ^(y  E. 
There  are  (iiimcroiis  sandhills  in  this 
vicinity,  thrown  up  hy  the  waves  on 
the  flat  shorCj  while  on  most  other 
parts  of  this  e^t tensive  coast  huge 
ctiffji  oppos^e  the  surf^  and  render  the 
shore  ill  many  places  kiuceessiblc. 
Close  to  the  beach  arc  several  bun* 
galow^,  belonging  to  ths  £iuitan  and 
hiJi  family^  who  occasionally  resort 
hither  for  the  benefit  of  ^ica  bathing. 
Adjoining  if5  a  beautiful  grotto,  fo rul- 
ed by  the  petrified  trunks,  roots,  and 
lower  branches  of  a  small  grove, 
through  which  runs  a  dear  stream, 
po^KCsisint^  the  petrifying  quality. 
Near  the  spring  is  a  small  temple,  and 
a  few  hundred  yards  west  are  hot  mi- 
neral springs,  close  to  the  water's 
edge.  These  fountains  have  a  strong 
vidphurous  smellj  aad  ia  one  of  them 
the  thermometer  ascended  to  152° 
Fah  ren  h  ei        Th  orn,  ij^c, ) 

SaAVAXA  Beloltla. — ^^A  village  in 
the  territories  of  the  Mysore  raja, 
thirty- three  miles  N,  by  W*  froni 
Scriiigapatam  ;  lat,  12^51' N*,  Ion, 
70'' 4^  E.  This  place  is  celebrated 
as  being  the  principal  seat  of  the  Jain 
worship,  once  so  prevalent  over  the 
Bouth  of  India.  Near  to  the  village 
are  two  rocky  hills,  on  one  of  wbicn, 
named  Indra  Betta,  is  a  temple  of  the 
kind  named  Bustj^,  and  a  high  place 
with  a  colossal  statue  of  Gomuta 
Ray  a,  within  a  stone  enclosure  at 
the  summit.  The  height  of  the  sta- 
tue h  seventy  feet  three  inches,  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  after  Inspec- 
tion, was  of  opinion  that  the  rock 
had  been  cut  down  until  nothing  but 
t^ic  iainge  remained.    The  head  of 


the  figure  is  tolerablv  well  executed, 
but  the  sculpture  of  the  limbs  very 
defective.  The  village  below,  though 
not  large,  is,  like  most  religioui 
places,  well  built  aad  comfortably 
peopletl.  It  contains  a  considerable 
Jain  temple,  and  on  the  opposite  hill 
of  Chandragiri  there  are  no  less  than 
fifteen  temples  of  the  same  sort. 

The  Jains  constitute  a  sect  of  Hin- 
doos differing  in  some  important 
tenets  from  the  Brahminical,  biit  fol* 
lowing  in  other  respects  similar  prac- 
tices. The  essential  character  of 
Hindoo  institutions  is  the  distnbu- 
tion  of  the  people  into  four  great 
tribes*  The  Jain  as  admit  the  sanie 
division  into  fouiT  ^reat  tribes.  Brah- 
mins, Kbetrics,  Vmsyas,  and  Budfas, 
and  perform  like  ceremonies  from  the 
birth  of  a  male  to  his  marriage.  They 
observe  similar  fiists,  and  practice  Atill 
more  strictly  the  received  maxims  of 
refraining  from  injury  to  any  sentient 
being*  They  appear  to  recognize  as 
subordinate  deities,  some,  if  not  all 
the  gods  of  the  prevailing  sects  j  but 
do  not  worship  in  particular  the  five 
principal  gods  of  these  sects,  nor  ad- 
dress prayers  nor  perform  sacritices 
to  the  Bun  or  fire.  They  differ  also 
from  the  Brahminical  Hindoos  in 
assigning  the  highest  place  to  certain 
deified  saints,  who,  according  to  their 
creed,  have  a?uceessively  become  su- 
perior godfl*  Another  doctrine  in 
which  they  matcrialiy  disagree  with 
the  orthodox  Hindoos,  ia  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Vedas,  the  divine  autho- 
rity of  which  they  deny. 

In  this  last  particular  the  Jains 
agree  with  the  Buddhists,  or  Sanga- 
tasj  who  equally  deny  the  divine  au- 
thority of  the  Vedas,  and  who  in  a 
similar  manner  worship  certain  emi- 
nent saints,  admitting  likewise  as 
subordinate  deities  the  whole  pan- 
theon of  the  orthodox  Hindoos, 
These  two  sects  (the  Jains  and  Budd^ 
hists)  differ  in  regard  to  the  history 
of  the  personages  whom  they  have 
deified^  and  it  may  hence  be  conclud- 
ed that  they  had  distinct  founders, 
but  the  original  notion  seems  to  have 
been  the  same.  All  agree  in  the  be* 
lief  of  transmigration*    Jaina  priests 
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tiBually  wear  a  broom  adapted  ta 
sweep  insccu  out  of  tlie  way,  lest 
thej  should  tread  on  the  toinutcat 
being,  Jn  Hintlos^tan  the  Jain^  are 
usually  called  Syauras^  but  disiiii' 
mihh  thenitielve^  into  Sravacna 
(Shrawuks)  and  YaitiSi  or  Miy  and 
clergy, 

Parswa  or  Parswanath,  the  twenty-^ 
third  ddfied  $amt  of  the  Mm,  and 
who  perhaps  was  the  founder  of  the 
tiect,  was  born  in  the  suburbs  of  Be- 
nares, and  died  at  the  age  of  100 
years,  on  mount  Saiiiet  at  Purao* 
naiJih,  among  the  bills  bordering 
Bengal  and  Bahar>  Some  of  the 
other  iianctified  places  of  the  Jains 
ore  Papapuri  oenr  Rujagnha  in  Ba- 
har;  Chaajpapuri  near  Boglipoori 
Chandravalii  dttitant  ten  miles  from 
Benares;  and  the  sndent  ciry  of 
Haatinapoor  in  the  Delhi  province! 
also  Satruiysya,  ftokl  to  be  situated  tn 
the  west  of  India.  The  mythology  of 
th  e  orth  odo  x  or  Brah  m  i  ni  ca  1  H  i  ndoo^^, 
their  present  chronology  adapted  to 
astronomical  jjeriodft,  their  legendary 
tales,  and  tbeir  niyj>tJCal  allegories 
urc  abiuidantly  uhaurd  ;  but  the  Jains 
and  Buddhisti  g really  fiurpaiiS  them 
in  monstroufi  exaggerations  of  the 
same  kind. 

This  village  (Sravana  Bclgula)  is 
wholly  inhabited  by  Jainas,  who  ditfer 
coiisiiderably  from  those  of  Tulava 
tCanara),  They  assert  that  the 
Bunts  of  Tulava  are  Vaisyas,  and  will 
not  acknowledge  that  any  Sudras  be- 
long to  their  sect.  In  Hindostan 
proper  J  if  not  likewise  in  the  Deccan 
and  south  of  India,  the  Jainas  are  all 
of  one  caste,  the  VaiHya;  hut  the 
Brahminij  consider  them  to  be  niis- 
giHded  Khe tries ;  they  call  themselvea 
VaLayas.  On  renouncing  the  heresies 
of  the  Jain  a  sect,  tliey  tiUtc  their 
place  among  the  orthodox  Hindoos 
afl  belonging  to  a  particular  caste 
(Khetri  or  Vaisya).  The  represen- 
tative of  the  famdy  of  Juggeth  Set% 
the  great  bankers,  who  with  many  of 
his  kindred  was  converted^  many 
yoars  from  the  Jaina  to  the  or-* 
tliodox  faith,  i;^  a  con^^pieuoua  iu* 
iitaiicet  Such  admission  would  not 
httVQ  b&oi  graiitCfd  to  a  coavert  who 


had  not  already  caste  as  a  Hindoo. 

Un^  CW,  Mackenzie,  ^c) 

SatGHtift* — A  fort  or  nesik  in  the 
province  of  Lahore^  cniefship  of 
Cooloo,  situated  on  the  ri|^ht  bank 
of  the  Sututcie;  lat.3Pi^4'  N.,  Ion. 

2o'  E.  I  elevation  above  the  aea 
8,454  feet. — (Hwlgton  and  Hi-rb^rt, 

Shi  Kant  a. — A  peak  in  Northern 
Hindo.stnn,  dtstrjct  of  Gurwal,  round 
which  the  Ganges  winds,  where  it 
penetralCK  tliron^h  tht;  base  of  the 
.soutb-wesl  Hinmlava  range;  lat*  30" 
^7'  N.,  Ion.  78=*  E. ;  ehrvation 
above  the  level  of  ihe  sen  20^6  feet- 

Seihuttba  fSri  Malhura). — A 
town  of  considerable  si^e  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Agra,  situated  on  a  naked 
rock  o  f  red-ii  t  one ;  1  at.  S6^4 1 '  N.,  loii . 
7r  W  B.  Working  the  red-stone 
into  slabs  fiirnishes  employment  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  inhabititnts.^ — 
(Brotighlon,  ij^c.) 

Sfti  Mahrain  fSri  N^m^mJ. — 
A  town  in  the  province  of  Gundwana, 
to  which  there  is  convenient  water 
carriage  from  Cuttack  ;  it  would  con- 
sequently be  a  great  improvement  if 
an  artillery  road  were  made  between 
thin  place  and  Mundela,  from  whence 
(if  the  Nerbudda  be  navigable)  heavy 
goods  and  stores  might  be  coiivcyed 
to  central  Hindottan,  and  to  all  the 
British  stations  in  the  vicinity  of  that 
river.  In  the  favourable  monsoon 
the  voyage  from  Cuttnck  to  Sri  Nar- 
rain, where  there  is  on  extensive  ghaut 
of  masonrj',  occupies  only  thirty*five 
days :  here  the  goods  might  be  ware- 
housed until  the  dry  season,  and 
then  transported  by  land  through 
Ruttunpoor  and  Pindea  Nowaghur  to 
Mundela^  where  they  would  arrive 
about  ihe  end  of  November;  from 
Mundela  they  might  be  floated  down 
the  Nerbudtla*  From  Sri  Narrain  to 
Mundela  the  distance  in  a  strait  line, 
according  to  the  maps,  does  not  ex- 
ceed 150  miles, — (Ma for  Ronghscdge, 

Slit  FsEMATUiiir.^A  ^iiiDiiU  town 
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Ui  the  Camatic  provincej  i^vedty-fpur 
uilL^  S,W,  from  MadraHi  liiL  12^57' 
N.,  loiu  t*0^  ^  E.  This  town  la  ccle^ 
hratctl  m  lire  birth-fihice  of  Rama 
Anuju  Acharya,  the  great  Brahmin 
saint  mid  rctbrmcr,  and  the  founder 
of  a  &ccL  His  birlh  is  supposicd  to 
have  happened  in  A.D,  lOlG,  Before 
the  a|ipearaDce  of  Raum  Aauja  the 
most  I J  re  vale  nt  sects  in  the  neigh^ 
boiirhooU  were  the  foUowcrj*  of  Bud- 
dha and  the  Char vaca  (Shrawuks)  or 
Jainsj  both  of  which  have  been  tong 
cxtmct  in  this  section  of  HLndostani 

States  adiacdjjt  to  Assam,— See 

SuDBULeHtTB, — A  towp  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Agra,  sixty-five  miles  S.W. 
from  the  city  of  Agra;  lot.SSC^ 

SuDEtJLGKua.^ — ^A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Delhij  district  of  Moradabadj 
about  eighteen  miles  south  from 
Hurdwar  ;  lat,  39*  42'  N.,  Ion.  78°  8' 
This  place  staniU  in  the  luidst 
of  the  vaiit  jungle  which  here  bounds 
the  Ganges  to  the  east,  and  extend.^ 
north  to  the  hills  opposite  to  Hurd- 
war, Its  silc  is  said  to  he  now  an 
un  inh  abited  w ilderoess, — ( FuUarton, 

Subhatoo. — A  small  hill-fort  or 
military  post  in  Northern  Hiudoatan, 
4,^05  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  the  hcad-(juartcrs  of  a  battalion  ; 
iat.  30=*  5a'  N.,  loo.  70^  5[K  E,  The 
fiurroundiug  tract  has  become  popu- 
lous and  cultivatetl  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  Britis^ii  post  here* 

SuBftoif  fSiva  rui^aj.  —  A  small 
town  in  the  province  of  Cutch,  situ- 
ated on  the  road  from  Luck  put  Bun- 
der to  Man  da  vie,  from  which  it  is 
ill  Stan  t  twenty-three  miles  to  the 
north-west.  It  stands  on  a  rising 
(^ound,  ftud  ia  defended  by  a  amafi 
castle. 

StrBUNB£EKA  RiVEE  ftumrna  reka^ 
wUh  golden  $andtj, — This  river  ha^ 
its  source  in  the  province  of  Bahar, 
division  of  Clmta  Nagpoor,  whence 
it  flows  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
until  idler  a  winding  course  of  about 


miles,  it  falb  into  the  bay  of 
Bengal.  For  many  years  prior  to  the 
couijucst  of  Bengal  by  the  British 
this  river  had  formed  the  Jiouthem 
boundary  of  that  soubah,  under  the 
differ eni  native  governments,  and 
continued  subseijuently  to  mark  the 
boundtiry  until  J  803,  when  the  ac- 
quisition of  Cut  tack  brought  the 
Bengal  and  Madras  presidencies  for 
the  first  time  into  contact* 

SuccADANA. — A  town  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  island  of  Borneo,  and  a 
considerable  mart  for  the  sate  of 
oj>ium.  It  ia  a  custom  here,  as  at 
all  the  Eastern  ports,  to  give  a  pre- 
sent at  the  first  audience,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rank  of  the  person  visited. 
The  king's  present  here  la  about  fifty 
dollars,  the  raj  a' a  thirty;  the  shah- 
bt  in  d  cr  and  iige  n  t  t  w  cnty  eac  h .  Th  e 
raja  and  hia  family  commonly  mono- 
polize the  sale  of  opium. — {Mhwre, 

SuFFEEnuN* — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Delhi,  ei^liteen  miles  wcat 
of  Paniput;  Iat.  S9^24^N,,  Jon,  7(?* 
39'  E. 

SuGoui^Y- — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Bahar,  district  of  Shahabad,  situ- 
ated on  the  south  side  of  the  Boon 
(old)  Gunduck  river,  which  has  its 
source  in  the  neighbourhood  <*f  So- 
maisir.  It  is  niivigable  in  boats  dur- 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  year  us 
high  up  as  Sugouly* 

SuoaivA  Pebwuttum. — The  name 
of  a  peak  of  very  difEcult  access  in 
the  province  of  Guodwana,  not  far 
from  BadrachcHum,  where  Hooni^ 
maun  is  said  to  have  sat  while  he  re- 
cruited his  army  of  moukeys  prepara^ 
tory  to  the  invasion  of  Ceylon  under 
the  great  Rama* — ( Vo^iey^  S^cJ) 

SuGSJD  Bo\AN  Bait. — A  hay  in  the 
island  of  Magindanao,  where  there  is 
a  good  harbour,  near  to  which  the 
indigo  plant  grows  spontaneously, 
and  in  the  vicinity  are  wild  horses, 
cattle,  and  deer.  The  entrance  iuta 
this  bay  is  only  five  miles  wide. — 
C  Forrest,  tfc. } 

SuiANFOoa, — A  coniiideFable  town 
in  the  pro vi net;  of  Lahore,  coutaiiutig 
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about  S,000  houses,  i ilunted  on  the 
east  Iwnk  of  the  Beyah  river,  ilvirty 
miles  east  from  Knngro*  Aecording 
to  native  authority  it  is  surrotindetl 
by  line£  twelve  costs  in  circumference. 

SuKAJD  (BtJcheta),  —  A  narrow 
tmct  of  country  in  the  province  of 
Lahore,  extending  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  Sutiileje  river,  which 
J  tore  by  a  great  circumflex  ion  flows 
from  the  south-east  to  the  norih- 
west.  In  1810  this  territory  was 
said  to  yield  to  its  chief  (Pcrkhnush 
Sen)  a  lack  of  rupees  per  annum. 
Sukaid  the  capital  contains  about 
600  houses  ;  laL  3P27'N.,  Ion.  7^ 
58' E.,  fifteen  miles  N,E.  from  Belas- 
poor. — (F*  Bucks  nartt  Lieut,  Rusi^ 

SirticcA. — A  populous  town  in  the 
province  of  Bengal,  situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  Hooghly,  im- 
mediately opposite  to  the  city  of  Cal- 
cutta. I'he  government  have  here 
exlenRtve  warehouses  fi>r  the  recep- 
tion of  sah,  importefl  under  their 
license  from  the  Northern  circari^  and 
other  provinces  of  India. 

SuLooWBRR.^A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Malwaj  forty-three  inile« 
S.S.E.  from  Odeypoor;  lat.  24°ir 
N.,  Ion.74^^0'E. 

SULTANGtJNCE,  —  A   tOwU  lU  thc 

province  of  Onde,  forty-five  miles 
W.NAV.  from  Lucknowj  [aL2(}°  5W 
R,  lon.i^O"  rE- 

SiJLTANGuKci,— A  Small  town  in 
the  province  of  Biihar,  district  of 
Boglipoor,  situated  on  the  right  hank 
of  tliu  Gange^^  between  Boglipoor 
and  Monghir.  There  is  a  small 
mosqne  here  on  the  summit  of  a  pro- 
jecting cliff;  and  at  about  a  furloughs 
distance  to  the  westward,  in  the 
mid^it  of  the  river,  is  the  picturesque 
rock  of  Janguira,  with  its  rude  sculp- 
tures and  fantastic  Hindoo  buildings, 
the  residence  of  an  old  fakeer,  who 
(1820)  has  inhabited  its  apex  for  the 
last  half  century, — [Fuli^rion^  ijf.\) 

SiJLTAS'PET. — A  village  among  the 
Weatern  Ghauts  in  the  provioce  of 


Canara,  fortv-four  miles B.N.K  from 
Mani^lore  r  lat.  13*^  10'  N,,  Ion.  75* 
:WE.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
ptacc  there  is  a  stupendous  fortified 
mountain,  J) ,000  feet  in  perpendicular 
height  above  the  level  of  the  sew» 
Although  long,  the  road  to  the  top 
of  it  is  of  easy  ascent.  The  fortifi- 
cations were  erected  during  an  early 
period  of  the  Bednore  government  j 
and  when  Hyder  took  that  city  the 
ranny  attempted  to  make  her  escape 
to  this  droogt  hut  was  pursued  and 
captured, — (tW,  Lambion^  S^c) 

StJi.TAKi'oon. — A  town  in  the  La- 
hore province,  twenty-seven  mtlev 
south  from  Amritsir;  lat.  31"^  13'  N,^ 
Jon/74''50^E. 

SirLTANPooR.-^A  towu  Itt  the  pro- 
vince  of  Candeish.  uinety-«even  niile« 
E.N.E,  from  Surat ;  lat.  2P  38' 
Ion.  74^34'  E.  So  late  as  3804  this 
was  a  large  and  flpurighiog  place,  the 
head  of  a  district  vielding  a  revenue 
of  eight  lacks,  but  so  severely  did  it 
suffer  by  the  oppressive  measures  of 
Holcar^s  government,  that  in  1816  it 
was  little  better  than  a  mass  of  ruins, 
and  the  territory  from  hence  to  Boor^ 
hanpoor  a  scene  of  desolation. — 

SuMAUH. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Agra,  twenty-four  miles  north  from 
Etaweh lat.      T  N.,  Ion,  78^  59^ 


SUMATEA- 
A  large  island  in  the  Eastern  seas, 
divided  obliquely  by  the  equator  into 
almost  equal  parts,  and  extending 
further  west  than  any  of  the  Sunda 
chain.  Its  northern  point  Ejiret**hc« 
into  the  bay  of  Bengal ;  its  south- 
west coast  is  exposed  to  the  great. 
Indian  oceans  towards  the  south* 
east  it  is  separated  by  the  straits  o 
Sunda  from  the  island  of  Java ;  on 
the  east  by  the  China  and  Eastern 
sens  from  Borneo  and  other  islands , 
and  on  the  north-east  by  the  straits 
of  Malacca  from  the  Malay  peninsula* 
In  length  it  may  be  estimated  at 
1,050  miles,  by  IBS  miles  the  average 
breadth ,    A  m  ong  the  Easter  n  people' 
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geiieraUy,  and  the  better- in  formed 
pm  of  the  natives,  this  island  h 
known  by  the  name  of  Pulo  Puridm 
»nd  Indalas ;  the  origm  of  the  term 
Sumatra  being  quite  uncertain.  By 
Marco  Polo  it  ii^  caJied  Java  Minor, 
and  by  the  Javanese  the  Land  of  Pa^ 
lenibang. 

Reckoning  from  Acheen  head  to 
the  entrance  of  the  straits  of  BancOj 
the  north- cu  a  tern  coa!*t  of  Sumatra 
extends  in  length  at  least  nine  hun- 
dred niiles^  naturally  divided  into 
three  |»oriions;  the  firstj  esLiending 
from  the  straits  of  Dan ca  to  the  river 
Rcccari,  a  distance  of  about  &00 
miles,  IS  Low  and  Hat,  without  a 
mountain  in  view^  and  abounds  in 
large  rivers,  while  its  toast  is  covered 
mih  considerable  alluvial  islands  and 
Band-banks*  Tliis  is  the  country  of 
sago,  of  the  rut  tan,  dnigonVblood, 
and  bcn^oin»  The  second  diviijion^ 
{Stretching  from  the  river  Reccan  to 
Dianiond  point,  occupies  a  space  of 
about  24t)  mUe^t  with  a  low  coast, 
but  less  swatnpy  than  the  preceding 
divifiion,  and  without  large  rivern  or 
considerable  iii lauds,  Thiij  i:^  the 
country  of  black  pepper.  The  third 
division  extends  from  Diamond  point 
to  Aclicen  head,  n  distance  of  about 
150  miles,  with  a  coatit  conjparutivc- 
iy  bold  and  uiountainuus.  This  is 
probably  the  most  ubundant  country 
tn  the  world  for  the  areca-nut,  and 
from  hence  iannenat:  ejuautittes  are 
exported  to  Penang  and  Singapoor, 
The  whole  coititc  of  Saiuatra  along 
the  straits  of  Banca  presents  nathing 
to  the  eye  but  a  low  flat  of  inter- 
minable swamps  and  jungles,  At 
Langkat^  Del  It,  Batubara,  and  Assa- 
han,  on  the  north  coast,  the  rise  of 
tide  is  from  eight  to  ten  feet,  at  Siak 
twelve  feet,  and  the  same  in  the 
Reccan  river. 

A  chain  of  mountains  runs  through 
the  whole  extent  of  Sumatra,  the 
ranges  being  in  many  parts  double 
and  treble,  hut  in  general  situated 
much  nearer  to  the  western  than  the 
opposite  coast*  The  height  of  these 
mountain  a,  although  very  great,  is 
not  aufiicieat  to  occasion  their  being 
covered  with  »now  at  any  season  of 


the  year.  Mount  Ophir,  situated 
imm^ lately  under  the  equinoctial 
line,  is  supposed  to  be  the  higheat 
vij^ible  from  the  8ea,  above  which 
level  its  sum  mil  is  elevated  13,84£ 
feet.  The  name  was  applied  to  the 
mountain  by  iluropeaii  navi^tors^ 
and  is  wholly  unknown  lo  the  na- 
tives. In  1817  a  journey  wns  per^ 
formed  from  Manna  to  Passumah 
Lebar,  and  to  the  great  mountain  Gu^ 
pong  Dempo,  which  was  ascended^ 
It  is  visible  from  Ben  coo  I  en,  bearing 
from  Manna  N.N,E,p  and  from  Pa- 
dang  Guchei  north,  and  was  roughly 
esiti mated  by  Mr,  Presgrave  and  the 
other  travelers  at  1S,(>0O  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Between  the 
abo V  e-m  e  n  t  io  ned  ri  dges  o  f  m  ou  n  tai  n  s 
are  extensive  plains,  considerably 
elevated  above  the  i^urface  of  the 
maritime  lands,  where  the  nir  is  cool, 
and  the  country  well  cleared  and  in- 
habited. In  the  intermediate  spaces 
between  the  ranges  of  hills  are  also 
many  large  and  beautiful  lakes  that 
extend  at  intervals  through  the  heart 
of  the  country,  and  facilitate  the 
communication;  but  as  yet  their  si- 
tuation, direction,  and  dimensions^ 
are  hul  very  imperfectly  known. 

The  western  coast  of  Sumatra  is 
extremely  well  supplied  with  water  ; 
springs  arc  found  every  where,  and 
rivers  are  numerous;  but  they  are  in 
general  too  shallow  and  rapid  for  the 
purposes  of  navigation.  On  the 
no  r  t  h-eastern  coas  t,  t  h  a  m  o  u  n  tai  us  be- 
ing at  a  greater  distance  from  the  sea, 
the  rivers  attain  a  greater  magnitude  of 
volume.  The  largest  on  the  western 
coast  are  the  Kataun,  the  Indra^nira, 
theTabayong,  and  Sinkvl,  which  are 
inferior  to  the  Pale m bang,  the  Jam- 
bee,  the  Indragiri,  and  the  Siak  of 
the  eastern  coa^t,  which  have  as  yet 
been  but  partially  explored.  These 
last  are  said  by  the  tiatives  to  cum- 
municate  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
a  fact  which  it  is  extremely  desirable 
to  ascertain,  as  well  as  the  condition 
of  the  countries  throui^h  which  ibey 
flow,  more  especially  of  Menanca- 
bow,  the  reputed  metropolis  of  Su- 
uiatni,  respecting  which  scarcely  any 
thing  lias  been  learned  since  the  time 
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ntidrr  Mr,  Ibhct,=?(Sti  was  ilespntrhctl 
from  Pcnnng  for  this  purpose*,  but, 
ovring  to  his  severe  indisposition,  nnd 
fiUbMMiaent  death,  no  progress  was 

The  chain  of  lslondf;  lying  parallel 
to  the  west  coast  of  Snmntra  proba- 
bly at  Rome  rcmoic  period  formed  a 
part  of  the  mnin^  as  the  whole  coasii 
cxhtbit  marks  of  the  (>rogress  of  in- 
Kttlalion.  This  probability  is  corro- 
borated by  the  direction  of  the 
hlandf^,  the  similarity  of  rock,  soil, 
and  vcgeiahle  prodiiclionif,  and  the 
r<^danty  of  soimdingii  between  them 
and  the  main,  while  beyond  them 
dqjth  is  unfathomable.  The  sell  ap- 
pear! to  encroach  on  the  northern 
eoaat,  while  it  restoreii  land  on  the 
southern*  The  production  of  islands 
on  this  const,  by  the  rapid  increase 
of  coral,  is  a  rcmarkaUle  operation 
of  nattjre,  experience  having  ascer- 
tained the  formation  of  islantls  from 
this  cause,  Nimicrons  clusters  of 
island f!  in  the  Eastern  seas  are  sup- 
porterl  by  bases  of  coral,  and  siir- 
ronnded  by  shonis  emerging  from  the 
surface*  On  the  west  coast  of  Sn- 
niatra  the  tides  are  estimated  to  rise 
only  four  feet,  owing  to  its  open,  iia- 
confinCii  situation,  which  prevents 
nn  accumnlacton  of  water ^  as  hap- 
pens in  narrow  seas. 

The  whole  south-eastern  extremity 
of  the  island  is  little  better  than  a 
forest  of  mangroves  growing  out  of  a 
morass.  This  tree  ej; tends  its  roots 
in  a  cur?ed  direction  into  the  water 
from  ttiiferent  parts  of  the  trunk, 
forming  arches  to  some  distance  until 
they  reach  the  holtom  covered  by 
the  sea-  To  these  roots  or  inverted 
branches  oysters  and  other  small 
shell -fish  adhere,  and  thi;*  ctrcnm- 
stance  has  given  rise  to  the  assertion 
sometimes  hazarded  of  oysters  grow- 
ing on  trees.  On  this  coast  pieces 
of  land,  torn  from  the  shore  by  the 
violence  of  river  floods,  with  their 
shrubs  and  plants  growing  on  them, 
arc  seen  driving  al>out  with  the  wind 
nnd  current,  the  roots  being  so 
closely  matteij  and  interwoven  togt* 
I  her  as  to  retain  a  quantity  of  earth. 


On  the  west  coa^t  of  Siimatra, 
south  of  the  equinociiiil,  the  ?5outh 
en!5t  monsoon  Or  dry  season  begins 
about  May,  and  s^lackcns^  in  September. 
The  north-west  nion«oon  begins 
about  November,  and  the  hard 
rains  cease  about  March,  The 
monsoons  there  for  the  moat  part 
eommenceand  leave  off  gradually ;  the 
months  of  April  and  M:iy,  Octo- 
ber and  November,  genernlly  affo ril- 
ing variable  weather  and  winds.  On 
this  island  J  as  well  as  other  tropi- 
cal countries  of  considendjle  extent, 
the  wind  blows  uniformly  from  the 
sea  ta  the  land  for  a  ccrtaii^  nnn»bcr 
of  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  and  then 
veers  round,  and  blows  fur  about  as 
many  from  the  land  to  the  sea*  The 
air  of  Sumatra  is  in  general  more 
temperate  than  in  many  regions  be- 
yond the  tropics.  The  thermometer 
is  seldom  known  to  rise  higher  in 
the  shade  than  eighty-fivo  degrees^ 
and  at  sun-rise  is  usually  so  low  as 
seventy  degrees  Fuhrei>bcit.  Inland 
among  the  hill^  the  thermometer  has 
been  known  so  low  ns  forty  degrees, 
the  cold  felt  being  also  much  greater 
than  thot  number  of  degrees  uRuaZly 
indicates*  Frost  and  $now  are  un- 
known to  the  inhabitants,  but  fogs 
are  very  prevalent  pnd  surprisingly 
dense. 

In  Sumatra  there  are  a  number  of 
volcanic  mountains,  named  in  the 
Malay  language  Goonong  api.  Lava 
has  been  seen  to  flow  from  n  consi- 
derable one  near  Priam  an,  but  with- 
out causing  any  other  damage  than 
burning  the  woods.  Plarthquakes 
are  fre(|ucnt,  but  in  general  very 
slight.  No  direct  comiectron  between 
them  and  the  volcanoes  have  ever 
been  discovered.  The  watcr-spout 
often  occurs  along  the  const,  and 
frc<|uently  brings  its  wheeling  inim- 
dntions  on  the  land-  Thunder  and 
lightning  arc  so  frequent  as  scarcely 
to  attract  attention ;  but  few  in- 
stances of  damage  or  loss  of  lives  arc 
ever  experienced. 

The  soil  on  the  western  coast  of 
Sumatra  is  general I3*  a  stiff  rcddr3ih 
clay,  covered  with  a  layer  of  black 
mould,  of  no  consi^lcrable  depth. 
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From  this  ^springs  n  stfong  find  per- 
pctunl  vcrcliire  of  riiiik  p^ss^  brush* 
wood,  niid  other  timber  trees,  so  (hat 
a  gr^at  proportion  of  the  island,  espe- 
cially ta  the  southward,  h  an  impcr^ 
vious  forest. 

The  earth  in  Sumatra  is  rich  in 
niinemls  nnd  other  foKsil  produrtion% 
and  the  jj^land  has  in  all  agea  been 
famouft  for  ^old,  which  stUl  eontinuen 
to  be  procured  in  considerable  qtian- 
tities,  and  ini|,dit  he  greatly  incrcasetl 
if  the  gatherers  had  a  competent 
knowledge  of  mineralogy.  There 
arc  also  mines  of  eopper,  iron^  and 
tin.  Sulphur  is  collected  in  large 
quaniieies  among  the  numerous  vol- 
canoes. The  natives  extract  salt- 
petre from  the  impregnated  earth, 
ehiefly  found  in  extensive  caves  that 
have  been  lontj  frec|uentcd  by  birds 
and  bats,  from  whose  dung  the  soil 
18  formedi  and  acquires  its  nitrons 
proper  I  it:s.  Coal,  mostly  washed 
down  by  the  floods,  in  procnretl 
in  many  parts,  particularly  at  Kut- 
taun,  Ayerj  Ilanii^  and  Bencooolen ; 
but  it  is  tight,  and  n<it  considered 
of  a  good  Ajuatity,  Miucrnt  and  hot 
springs^  in  taste  resembling  tlio**e  of 
Harrowgate,  are  found  iu  various 
distrietii*  Earth-otl,  used  chiefly  as 
a  preservative  a^inst  the  ravages  of 
the  white  ant,  1.1  collected  at  Ipn  and 
elsewhere.  There  is  scarcely  any 
species  of  hard  rock  to  be  met  wiiii 
in  the  low  parts  of  the  island  near 
the  «ea-ahorc,  in  the  cli^s  along  which 
various  petrifactions  and  sea-shells 
are  to  be  discovered. 

Copper  h  found  on  the  hills  of 
Mucky  y  near  the  sea,  between  Anal  a* 
boo  and  Sooi^on,  to  the  north  of  the 
formerly  English  settlement  at  Ta- 
panooiy.  The  space  affording  the 
ore  is  considerable,  extending  alwve 
a  decree  in  length,  and  farther  cast 
inland  than  has  yet  been  ascertained, 
A  considerable  quantity  of  rich  cop- 
per ore  is  found  on  the  surface  of 
the  htlls,  to  which  the  natives  ai  yet 
Jimit  their  researches.  On  analyza- 
tion  it  has  been  found  to  contain  a 
considerable  proportion  of  gold. 

Rice  is  the  most  important  article 
of  cultivaiiou  iu  Sumatra,    fn  the 


hmk  it  is  called  p^ily  by  the  Malays, 
from  who^e  language  the  words  seems 
to  have  fountl  its  way  to  the  maritime 
parts  of  Hindostan,  The  kinds  of 
rice  are  very  numerous,  but  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  comprehensive  classes: 
the  upland  or  <1ry  rice,  and  the  low- 
liind  or  marshy  rice.  The  natives 
generally  prefer  the  small-f^niincd 
rice  when  it  is  at  the  name  time 
white,  and  in  some  degree  tm  a  spa- 
rent.  In  some  parts  of  the  islnnd 
vegeiation  is  so  ^tron^  that  spots 
which  have  been  perfectly  cleiiieil 
for  cultivation  will,  upon  being  ikg- 
lected  for  a  single  steason,  afford  shi'U 
ter  to  the  beasts  of  the  forest.  'l*he 
nominid  time  allowed  from  the  sow- 
ing to  the  reaping  of  tfie  crop  of  the 
upland  rice  In  five  lunar  months  and 
ten  dttj's  ;  but  fVom  this  it  must  neces- 
Barily  vary  with  the  circunistHnccs  of 
thctfCR^on.  The  innumerabb  springn 
and  rivulets  with  which  the  coiuitry 
abounds,  renders  nn necessary  the  la- 
borious processes  by  which  water  \n 
supplied  to  ihe  continent  of  India, 
where  the  soil  is  sandy.  Under  very 
favourable  circumstances  the  rate  o*f 
produce  is  said  to  rise  as  high  as  14Q  ; 
but  the  common  produce  is  only  thirty 
for  one.  The  grains  of  pa*idy  are 
rubbed  out  with  the  feet,  which  is 
a  very  painful  and  awkward  mode  of 
clearing  the  rice  from  the  ear.  The 
upland  rice  docs  not  keep  more  than 
twebe  months,  and  tile  lowland 
shows  signs  of  decay  in  six  months; 
but  in  the  husk  both  will  keep  much 
longer.  The  northern  part  of  the 
coast,  under  the  government  of 
Acheen,  y'leid  large  quantities  of  rice. 

The  important  object  is  the 
coeo-nnt  tree,  which  with  the  betel- 
nut  and  bamlxJO  require  little  culii^ 
vat  ion  01-  attention.  There  is  also  the 
sago  tree  and  a  great  variety  of  palms. 
The  angar-cane  is  very  generally  cul- 
tivated, but  not  in  large  quantities, 
and  more  frequently  for  the  purpose 
of  chewing  the  juicy  reed  than  for  the 
manufacture  of  sugar,  which  is  usually 
imported  from  Java.  Maize,  chili, 
pepper,  turmeric,  ginger^  coriander, 
and  cummln-seed,  arc  raised  in  the 
gardens  of  the  natives.    Hemp  is  cjc- 
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real  extent,  and  tli«  raw  arekle  pro- 
i  U  of  aa  iaferior  quality.  Tbe 
-oil  plant  grows  wild  in  abun- 
daiie^  eip«dally  near  the  sea-&hore ; 
asd  £b«  ^aslkr  gum  tine,  or  caout- 
cboac,  »  a]«o  founds    From  tbe  in^ 

Sp  plant  dye  b  eKiracted*  ffod  gene- 
ly  tmed  IQ  a  Liquid  slate.  Brazii 
wood  lA  ccimmoQ  m  Malay  countries, 
aa  U  aUo  ubar,  red  nood,  repeal  bliog 
kigwood  in  its  properties. 

Tbe  mangOBteen  f  garcirtia  mangu^^ 
iana  j,  called  by  tbe  oatire^  inaBgiAta, 
estcluAively  belongs  to  the  arcbipeU- 
ga  and  altra-Gangetic  Dations,  and  has 
by  f  eiieral  consent  obtained.  In  tbe  opi- 
niao  of  Etiropeani^  the  proejiiinence 
among  Indiao  truiu.  lu  cbarjicteri&- 
lie  quality  b  e^itreme  dcticacy  of  fla- 
ir our,  without  being  rich  or  luscioui, 
Several  species  of  the  breadfruit 
tree,  the  jack,  mangoc,  plantains, 
plne-appte»  (which  the  natives  eat 
with  salt),  oranges,  guavasj  cuiitard 
apples,  papawj,  lamannds,  caUitrw 
apples^  pomegrnnates,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  fruity  without  European 
names,  are  produced  on  this  island. 
Grapes  are  raised  by  Europeans,  but 
not  cultivated  by  the  nutives;  and 
there  is  a  great  profuiiion  of  flowers 
of  a  strong  fragrance,  ajid  odonferoua 
ahrubs. 

The  camphor-tree  grows  principal !y 
in  tJie  Biittu  country,  on  tbe  north- 
west side  of  Sumatra,  frum  the  line 
to  about  three  degrees  north,  and  is 
not  to  be  found  south  of  the  equutor. 
It  If  olflo  found  in  Burnio  in  uenrly 
the  same  parallel  of  latitude;  but 
trees  of  equal  size  arc  not  kuuwu  to 
exist  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ; 
th e  S uni iitra n  cam  | mor  sel I ing in  China 
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about  whidi  to  many 
ex^Boniiiary  tales  bate  beea  ioU^ 
ii  ionnd  m  the  woods^  The  poaaon 
is  ootaialy  delctcricnts,  bol  ooi  ao 
potest  aa  baa  been  Kpmeoted.  The 
tree  icadf  iloea  oo  manDer  of  ham  to 
thofie  around  it ;  and  persona  may 
sit  uoder  %u  idiade,  or  birds  lipht  on 
it,  wiUiout  sustainiog  the  subtest 
injury. 

Tbe  quadrupeds  of  this  island  are 
generally  such  as  are  found  elsewhere 

in  the  East.  The  hutfkloe  supplies 
milk,  butter,  and  beef,  and  the  o<tly 
animaJ  employed  in  domestic  labour. 
lt$  motions  while  working  are  ex- 
tremely slow,  but  steady ;  the  work 
it  pcrforuis,  howerer,  faDs  greatly 
short  of  what  might  have  been  ei.- 
pected  from  its  siie  and  apparent 
strength.  They  arc  not  found  in  a 
tiild  state,  being  too  much  eiF posed 
to  the  attacks  of  the  tiger;  but  only 
the  weaker  sorts  and  the  females  fM 
a  prey  to  this  savage,  aa  the  sturdy 
male  bu&loe  can  withstand  the  fir  at 
vigorous  blow  from  the  liger^s  paw, 
on  «bjeb  the  issue  of  the  battie 
usually  turns.  Tbe  Sumatrau  tiger 
is  of  a  Tcry  large  siate ;  bome  have 
been  known  to  ujeasure  eighteen 
inches  across  the  forehead.  Their 
chief  subsistence  is  probably  the  un- 
fortunate uioukeys,  with  which  the 
woods  abound. 

The  cow  called  sapi  and  jawi  is 
obviou2jly  a  stranger  to  the  country, 
and  does  not  appear  to  be  yel  n;itu- 
rali  zed .  Th  e  b  reed  of  horses  is  smat  f , 
well  made,  and  hardy,  and  are  brought 
down  to  tl.e  coa^t  from  the  interior, 
nearly  in  a  wild  j>tutc.  In  the  Bnttu 
country  they  arc  eaten,  which  h  a 
custom  also  in  Celebeii.  The  !»beep 
are  a  small  breeds  probably  imported 
from  Bengd;  the  other  uitinmK  aro 
the  hog  and  the  goat,  both  domcittic 
and  wild,  the  ottor,  the  rat>  eat,  and 
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ilofi  OfcHiiliiter,  ttiose  brought 
from  Europe  d«geiieratc  m  ihe  course 
of  time  CO  nurSi  with  erect  curs. 

Elephanta  are  numtjrouij  in  the 
forefttip  but,  excepung  a  few  kept  for 
aUle  by  the  king  of  Actu^cn,  they  are 
not  domesticateJ  in  any  part  of  the 
eoufitry;  rhinoceroses^  ningic  and 
doubie-hornedf  arc  alito  found.  The 
borti  Is  esteemed  an  antidote  again H 
ixthon  by  the  natives,  and  ou  that 
account  made  into  drinking  cups. 
The  hippopotamus  is  found  in  Suma« 
trap  and  ako  the  bear,  which  h  small 
atid  block  p  and  climba  the  coco-nnt 
tree  in  order  to  devour  the  tender  part 
or  cabbage.  There  are  many  fipeciea 
of  the  deer  kind,  and  the  varieties  of 
the  monkey  tribe  are  innumerable. 
Here  are  also  sloths,  ijquirrcU,  atink* 
ards,  civet-cfltSj  tiger-cats,  porcu- 
pinea^  hedge-hog**,  pangolins,  bat  if  of 
all  kinds,  alligators,  guanos,  camclc^ 
ons,  flying  lizard*,  tortoisea,  and  tur- 
tle. The  house  b^ardsi  are  in  length 
from  four  inches  down  to  one,  und 
are  the  largest  reptiles  that  can  \*alk 
in  an  inverted  position.  One  of  these, 
large  enough  to  devour  a  cockroach, 
runs  along  the  ceiling  of  a  room,  and 
in  that  posture  sei^cci  its  prey.  The 
tail  of  these  reptiles  when  broken  oft 
grows  again. 

In  18^4  a  colossal  orang  outang 
was  killed  on  the  north-west  coa^tj  of 
which  Dr.  Clarke  Abel  has  given  a 
detailed  description  in  the  Asiatic 
Researches.  When  first  nccid  en  tally 
discovered  in  die  woods  by  Cuptaiu 
Corn  foot  and  the  crew  of  a  country 
ship,  he  exhibited  the  appearance  of 
a  tall,  manlike  figure,  covered  with 
shining  hrown  hair,  walking  erect^ 
with  a  waddling  gait,  but  souietimea 
accelerating  his  motion  with  hh  hands, 
and  oeca^i tonally  impelling  himself 
forward  with  the  bongh  of  a  tree* 
When  attacked  he  displayed  surpris- 
ing strength,  agility,  and  retention  of 
life,  and  only  died  aller  receiving  nu- 
merous deadly  wout^ds  from  guns, 
speafs,  and  missiles.  His  stature 
was  at  the  lowest  computation  six 
feet,  at  the  highest  nearly  ei^ht^  but 
was  in  fact  seven,,  the  body  well  \tro- 
portiuned^  with  a  broad  ex^Hinded 
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chest  and  narrow  waist.  His  chin 
was  fringed  with  a  beard^  his  amis 
Jong,  even  in  proportion  to  his  height, 
and  in  relation  to  ihe  arms  of  men, 
but  his  legs  in  some  respects  ranch 
shorter.  His  organs  of  generation  were 
not  conspicuous,  and  seemed  small 
in  proportion  to  his  size;  his  teeth 
and  appearance  indicated  that  he  waa 
young.  When  brought  on  board 
ship  he  was  full  a  head  taller  than 
any  man  in  the  vcHseljUWasii ring  seven 
feet  in  what  raighl  be  called  hb  ordi* 
nary  standing  posture,  and  eight 
feet  when  he  was  suspended  to  be 
skinned. 

With  animals  of  the  fr-og  kind  the 
awamps  every  where  teem,  und  their 
noise  on  the  a[}p roach  of  rain  h  tre- 
mendous. They  furnish  nutriment 
to  the  snakes,  which  are  of  all  ^ize^, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  them  harm- 
less. These  reptiles  will  swallow 
aniiuals  twice  or  thrice  their  own  ap- 
parent circumference,  having  in  their 
throats  a  conipre^sive  force  that  gra- 
dually reduces  the  prey  to  eonvenieut 
dinieniiions.  The  shores  supply  cray- 
fish, prawns,  shrimpis,  crabs,  the  kima 
or  gigantic  cockle,  an  inferior  species 
of  oyster,  nuiscles,  &ea-eggs, 
Among  the  fi^^h  are  the  dngong,  u 
large  animal  of  the  mamnialia  order, 
with  two  strong  pectoral  fins,  and  ia 
the  only  animal  known  to  graze  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  without  legs, 
the  grampus  whale,  violiers,  so  named 
from  the  peculiarity  of  its  dorsal  fin 
resembling  a  sail,  fihark^,  skates,  the 
muraeua,  gym  not  us,  rock-cod,  pom- 
fret,  mullet  J  the  flying  fbh,  and  many 
others. 

The  variety  of  birds  is  considerable, 
and  consists  of  iheSumatran  pheasant, 
peacocks,  eagles  and  vultures,  kitea 
and  crows,  jackdaws,  kingVfishers^ 
the  buceros,  storks^  the  common  fowl, 
domestic  and  wild,  the  snipe,  coot, 
plover,  pigeons,  quails,  starlings,  swal- 
lows, minus,  parrots,  parroqnets, 
geese,  ducks,  teal,  iS:c.  The  bird  of 
paradise  is  not  found  here,  and  the 
cassowary  is  brought  from  Java.  The 
loory  is  brought  from  the  ifilands  still 
further  east. 

The  whole  island  swarms  with  in- 
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sects,  amonf  ^hieh  arc  cock-roflcbes, 
cricket  A,  bees,  Hies  of  all  torts,  mus- 
quitue^,  ttcorpions,  centipedes,  ai>d 
water  and  tand  leeches.  The  fire-fly 
is  larger  tlian  the  common  fly,  and 
emits  a  Light  as  if  by  rc«ptraiian,  which 
is  so  great  thai  word^  oa  paper  may 
be  di^tinguUheU  by  holding  one  in 
the  hand.  Ants  exist  in  imroeniie 
number;}  and  varieties,  which  differ 
froin  each  other  in  taste  when  put 
into  the  mouth.  Some  are  hot  and 
acrid,  some  bilter.  and  some  sonr. 
The  large  red  ant  hltes  severely,  and 
usually  leaf  es  its  head,  as  the  bee  its 
sting,  in  the  wound.  The  Chinese 
dainty,  nametl  Indtscriminateiy  biche- 
de-mar,  swallo,  tripan^,  or  sea-slug, 
is  collecled  from  the  rocks,  and  dried 
in  the  sun  for  the  China  market. 

Of  the  productions  of  Sumatra 
which  are  regarded  as  articles  of  iora- 
merce,  the  most  abundant  and  for* 
merly  the  most  important,  was  pep- 
per. O  w  1  ng  to  t  h  e  m  ode  of  c  u  1  ti vat  r  ng 
the  pepper  vine^  the  ports  and  di;^ 
tricts^hich  one  >ear  arc  I  he  most 
producUve,  are  found  in  a  short  time 
afterwards  tojield  but  an  inconsider- 
able quantity.  With  res|>ect  to  its 
qualities,  the  best  h  that  of  Malabar ; 
the  next  is  produced  on  the  coasts  of 
the  gulf  of  Siaiu  ;  then  follow  those 
of  Caiantan  on  the  Malay  peninsula, 
Borneo,  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra, 
and  la^t  Rhio  in  the  straits.  The  to- 
tal produce  of  pepper  has  been  rough- 
ly estimated  at  45,000,00<)  of  pounds. 
In  pepper  cargoes  were  obtained 
on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra  by 
twenty-seven  Auierican  ships,  six 
country  ships,  four  large  French  ships, 
besides 500  tons  e3iported  by  the  Kast- 
India  Company,  Nearly  the  whole 
of  thi^  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  foreign- 
ers, and  tinds  h&  way  to  Europe  and 
America^  and  a  small  proportion  to 
China.  At  the  abo^e  date  Trumah 
was  by  far  the  most  considerable 
epper  district  on  the  west  coast  of 
omatr^. 

On  the  capture  of  the  Moluccas  in 
1796  the  nutmeg  and  clove  phmts 
were  introduced  at  Bcncoolen,  and 
have  since  so  rapidly  increased,  that 
in  1835  it  was  expected  the  produce 


of  the  first  would  amount  to  S9,Q(i 
pounds,  and  of  the  second  to  34»r  " 
pound^,  besides  SS,(M>0  pounds 
maee.  The  production  of  camphor 
has  Iteen  already  noticed,  but  is 
likely  to  decrease  aunimUy,  as  thm 
natives  eut  down  a  great  many  treM' 
at  random  before  they  find  one  th«U( 
containa  a  MifficienI  quantity  to  re^ 
pay  their  labour,  although  alwa)  s  m»m 
sisted  in  their  research  by  a  profeiH 
stonal  coti juror*  The  whole  quanli« 
ty  brought  for  sale  rarely  eiiceetU 
6,650  fjounds.  The  Japan  caniph<i4 
is  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  i 

Benzoin  or  benjamin  is  found  a|J 
most  e3iclu5ivelj  m  the  Batta  couii^ 
try.  The  best  sort  is  sent  to  Europe^ 
and  the  inferior  sort  is  exported  tm 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  some  parts  oi 
litndoftan,  where  it  is  burned  to  per- 
fume their  houses  and  temples.  Froni 
Etiglund  it  is  re-exported  to  the  Hew 
man  Catholic  and  Mahomedan  coun^ 
tries  to  be  uBcd  as  incense^  It  if 
also  employe^l  in  medicine  as  a  sty  pa 
tic,  and  forms  the  basis  of  TurJing*i 
ton's  drops^  Cassia  is  also  produced 
and  exported,  and  rultans  furni^ 
yearly  many  cargoes.  The  nnnii«J 
and  the  shrub  cotton  are  cultivated 
by  the  natives,  but  only  in  suflicietil 
quantities  to  supply  their  own  wantu 
The  $ilk-cotton  is  a  must  beaiitifui 
raw  material,  but  owing  to  the  shor& 
nciss  and  brittlene^s  of  the  staple  ^ 
unlit  for  the  reel  and  loom,  and  1 
only  applied  to  the  degrading  purposi 
of  stuffing  pilluws  and  mattfatacd 
The  colfee  tree  i^  universally  plante(| 
but  the  berry  is  not  of  a  good  quality 
probably  owing  to  want  of  skill  ij 
the  mauagenient.  Among  other  ai^ 
tides  of  commerce  are  dammer,  q 
species  of  dragon  Vblood,  a  drug  obi 
tained  from  a  I  urge  species  of  rattan  j 
^anibir,  a  juice  extracted  from  thi 
leaves  of  a  plant  of  the  same  uani^ 
lignum  does^  and  aguilla  wood,  higblj 
prissed  in  the  East  for  its  fragranl 
scent  while  burning*  i 

The  forests  of  Sumatra  contain  afl 
inexhaustible  store  and  endlesa  vsi 
riety  of  timber  trees,  many  sorts  d 
which  are  capable  of  being  applted  tm 
shrp-building,  but  the  teak  does  noj 
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ipptfaf  tu  be  indlgcnoya  to  the  island, 
aliiiough  it  flourishes  both  to  the 
north  ond  south,  iu  Java  find  Pegu, 
The  other  retnarkuble  Irees  are  the 
poon,  so  i>umcd  from  a  Moluy  word 
«fgnityjiig  wood  in  gencrHl,  and  is 
preferred  far  mnaU  and  spurs;  the 
camphor  wood  h  u«ed  for  carpenter^' 
purpo»e3 ;  the  iron  wood,  named  from 
Us  hardnea»;  the  tnarhmi,  used  o!i 
beams  tor  ships  and  houses ;  and  the 
penaga,  valuable  as  i.Taaked  timber 
for  frames  and  kneesp  In  addition 
10  ihvae  are  the  ebony,  live  kayn 
gadiii,  a  wood  possessing  the  Havour 
and  q unities  of  snssafrait^  the  rangi, 
suppo!ied  to  be  the  manchineel  tree  of 
the  West-Indies,  has  a  resemblance  to 
mahogany*  Of  the  various  sorts  of 
trees  producing  danuner,  some  are 
also  valuable  as  timber,  and  here  also 
is  found  the  spreading  banyan  tree  of 
Hhidobtan. 

Gold  is  procured  in  the  central 
parts  of  the  island,  and  Me  nan  ca  bow 
has  always  been  esteemed  the  richest 
in  this  metal    In  the  districts  inlatid 
from  Padang,  which  is  the  pHucipnK 
mart,  it  is  collected  from  mines  and 
from  the  channels  of  rivers;  pieces 
of  pure  gold  have  also  been  occasion- 
ally found  weighing  nine  ounces  and 
upwards*    Probably  only  one-half  of 
all  the  gold  procured  reaches  the 
hands  of  Europeans,  yet  it  la  asserted 
on  good  authority  that  from  iD^OOO 
to  1t^,0U0  ounces  have  been  annually 
received  at  Padang  ulonc ;  ^?,000  at 
Niilaboo  ;  Sm  at  Natal ;  and  GUO  at 
Mocomoco*    The  merchants  carry 
the  gold  from  the  interior  to  the  sea- 
coabtt,  where  they  barter  it  for  iron 
and  iron  working  tools,  opium,  and 
the  fine  piece-goods  of  Bengal,  Ma- 
dras, and  Europe.    It  used  Ibrmeriy 
to  be  purdiased   at  the  maritime 
ports   at  the  rate  of  £3,  5f,  per 
ouDce,   but  afterwards  rose  much 
higher*  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
it  is  eni()Ioyed  instead  of  coin,  every 
man  carrying  a  small  pair  of  sades 
about  with  him.    At  Acheen  small 
ihin  gold  coins  were  formerly  struck, 
but  the  coinage  has  been  abandoned 
In  modern  times,  Silver  is  not  known 
a»  a  production  of  Sumatra. 


Tin  is  a  very  considerable  article 
of  commerce,  but  the  mines  are  si* 
tuated  on  the  island  of  Banca,  Iron 
ore  is  dug  on  this  i&land^  but  not  in 
hirge  quantities,  the  consumption  of 
the  natives  being  supphed  by  EngliEh 
and  Swedish  bar-iron*  Sulphur  is 
procured  from  the  volcanoes,  and 
yellow  ^irsenic  is  an  article  of  traffic. 
In  the  Kuttaun  country  there  are  ex- 
tensive caves,  from  the  soil  of  which 
nitre  is  extracted^  and  from  similar 
cnverns  the  edible  birda*-nests  are 
procured  for  the  China  market,  to 
which  also  the  bichc-de-mar  t  r  sca-sIug 
is  also  sent*  The  other  exports  are 
bees' -wax,  gum  lac,  and  ivory*  Ele- 
phants were  formerly  exported  from 
Acheen  to  the  Co  ro  man  del  coast,  in 
vessels  built  for  the  purpose,  but  this 
trade  has  long  declined. 

The  beautifi  1  gold  and  silver  filla- 
^ree  work  of  Sumatra  has  long  been 
celebrated  and  admired,  and  is  a 
matter  of  still  greater  curiosity  from 
the  extreme  coarseness  of  the  tools 
em  p  loy  ed  i  n  1 1 1  c  irmn  it  fuct  u  re.  From 
a  piece  of  old  iron  hoop  the  wire- 
drawing instrument  is  made;  a  ham- 
mer-head stuck  in  a  block  aerves  for 
an  anvil ;  a  pair  of  compasses  is  seen 
composed  of  two  old  nails  tied  to- 
gether at  one  end»  The  gold  is  fused 
in  a  piece  of  a  rice  pot;  in  general 
they  use  no  bellows,  but  blow  th& 
fire  with  their  mouths  through  a  joint 
of  bamboo.  If  the  quantity  of  gold 
to  be  melted  is  coiisidernble,  three 
or  four  persons  sit  round  the  furnact, 
which  is  an  old  iron  pot,  and  blow 
together* 

But  little  skill  is  shown  by  the  na- 
tives in  forging  iron.  They  make 
nails,  but  seldom  use  them  in  build- 
ing. They  are  ignorant  of  the  use 
of  the  saw,  except  where  it  has  been 
introduced  by  Europeans.  Painting 
and  drawing  they  are  strangers  to ; 
in  carving  they  are  fanciful,  their  de- 
signs grotesque,  and  always  out  of 
nature.  Silk  and  cotton  cloths  manu- 
factured by  themselves  are  worn  by 
the  natives  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Their  looms  and  weaving  apparatuji 
are  extremely  deiective^  They  manu- 
facture different  kinds  of  earitien* 
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tbe  c«ciMntt  oil^  whkh  b  iii  feocnl 
vecv  Ganpo^^  is  naati&ctiired  id 
VttfkMU  flirts  of  the  uUnd,  but  leu 
Id  tlic  amatlierii  prarinees  than  among 
the  people  of  Mermncebowp  the  Baitaa 
and  the  Acheenese,  mhosc  fre^ueiil 
wmn  require  i^rgt  siipphea.  The 
powder  U  very  impedeet]  j  grasolated, 
bdof  often  iMstiljr  prqaged  m  miaU 
quantltica  for  tnimerate  nee.  SiJt 
la  moiily  lupplied  bf  cargoes 
ported,  but  they  alio  maiiut^acture  It 
them td  res  by  a  f  ery  tediouii  process. 

Among  the  modern  iwJiticsl  dirl* 
nons  of  the  island  on  ihe  w>rtb-weit 
const,  the  principal  are  the  empire 
of  Menancabow  and  the  Mai  ays ;  ia 
the  next  place  ihe  Acheenese ;  then 
the  Baitafif  the  Rejang^s,  and  ne^it  to 
them  the  people  of  Lampong.  The 
chain  of  i^lftitdiA  which  extendi  in  a 
line  nearly  parallel  to  the  western 
coa&t|  al  the  distance  of  little  more 
than  a  degree,  are  inhabited  by  a  race 
or  race*  of  people  apoarenily  from 
the  same  ongtnal  stock  a^  those  of 
the  interior  of  Suinatrii,  Their 
genuineness  of  character  has  been 
preserved  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
whilst  the  inlands  on  the  east  side 
are  peopled  with  Malays,  Until 
about  1:^0  years  ago  the  southern 
coast  of  Sumatra  as  far  as  the  Urei 
river  was  dependent  on  the  king  of 
Bantam  in  Java,  whose  lieutenant 
came  yearly  to  Bencoolen  or  Sidebar 
to  collect  pepper^  and  fill  up  the 
vacancies. 

Nearly  all  the  forms  of  government 
throughout  Sumatra  arc  a  mix^ture  of 
the  feudal  and  patriarchai;  bnt  the 
political  system  of  the  people  near 
the  sea-coast  is  much  influenced  by 
jhe  power  of  the  Europeans,  who 
exercise,  in  fact^  the  functions  of 
sovereignty,  and  with  great  advantage 
to  their  suhjects.  The  country  over 
which  the  Eai^t* India  Company^s  in- 
fluence formerly  extended  were  pre- 
jenred  in  a  Htate  of  peace,  and  nad 
it  not  been  for  this  coercion,  every 
village  would  bave  been  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  hosiihty  with  its  neighbour. 
In  ISIO  the  whole  population  of  these 
dbtricts  was  about  60,000  persoua, 


thinly  scatter^  over  mn  ung 
soU^  along  a  line  of  almost  in 
sible  coast  400  miles  in  length, 
remarkable  for  their  laiy  tin 
habits.     The  form  of 
among  the  Eejangs  nei 
applies  |enerally  to  tbe  oraog 
or  tnhabttiDU  of  the  interior.  A 
tbe  Ub  tmd  woodi  property  in 
depeiMb    iipdii  occupancy, 
where  fruit  trees  have  been 
and  as  there  is  seldom  any  det 
boundary  between  neighbouring  tU^ 
bges,  such  marks  are  rarely  dia^ 
turbedL 

In  1§36  the  north-east  coatt  o| 
Sumatra  was  nominally  aul^ject  t4» 
five  aovererigns,  viz,  the  sultana  of 
Palembang,  Jambee^  fndragiri,  8l»ky 
and  Achccn,  but  it  b  in  fact  under 
an  indefinite  number  of  petty  chic^ 
whose  respective  domains  are  com* 
pletely  shut  out  and  insulated  &ota 
each  other  by  foreaii^  swamps,  and 
jungles.  Tbe  most  populous  and 
fertile  is  unque^ttionably  Palembang^* 
The  islands  of  Rancao,  Papan,  Sara, 
tas,  and  Bancalis  are  partly  inhabited 
by  Malays,  but  chiefly  by  another  race 
not  yet  converted  to  the  Arabian 
faith, 

Tbe  laws  of  the  Sumatrana  arc 
properly  a  set  of  long-established 
customs,  handed  down  to  thetn  from 
thetf  ancestors,  the  authority  far 
which  is  founded  on  us^gc  and  gene« 
ral  consent.  The  law  which  renders 
all  the  mem  hers  of  a  family  recipro- 
cally bound  for  each  other's  debt^, 
forms  a  strong  bond  of  connection 
among  them.  When  a  man  dies  hia 
eCectt  descend  to  his  cliildren  in 
equal  shares*  The  Su  mat  ran  code 
admits  of  pecuniary  compentaiion 
for  murder,  on  which  account  their 
laws  take  no  cognizance  of  the 
distinction  between  a  wilful  murder 
and  what  we  term  manslaughter* 
Corporeal  punbhment  of  any  kind 
IS  rare* 

The  place  of  the  greatest  solemnity 
for  administering  an  oath  is  the  bury- 
ing ground  of  their  ancestorsi  and 
they  have  certain  relics  or  swearing 
apparatus,  which  they  produce  on  im- 
portant occasion!*    These  generally 
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coniUt  of  an  old  broken  creese,  h 
fractured  gun-barrclj  some  confer 
bullets,  OF  any  thing  cbe  to  which 
chance  or  caprice  has  anoeitcd  the 
idea  of  extraordinary  virtue*  These 
they  generally  dip  in  water,  which 
the  person  who  swears  drinks  ofl^ 
after  pronouncing  n  form  of  words. 
At  Mmina,  the  relic  formerly  roost 
venerated,  was  a  guo- barrel,  which, 
when  produced  to  be  »wom  on,  waa 
carried  to  the  spot  wrapped  up  in 
silk,  and  under  im  umbrelta.  The 
Sum  at  run,  impreased  with  the  idea 
of  inviHible  powers,  but  not  of  his 
own  immortality,  regard*  with  awe 
the  supposed  instruments  of  their 
ogency,  and  fiweari  on  creesef,  bul* 
lets,  and  gun-barrels,  weapons  of 
pertsonal  destruction. 

The  right  of  slavery  is  established 
in  thia  island,  as  it  is  universally 
throughout  the  East ;  buC  few  in- 
stances occur  of  the  country  people 
actually  having  slaves,  althougn  they 
are  common  in  the  Malayan  or  pea- 
port  towns.  At  Bencoolen  the  East- 
India  Company  had  a  body  of  negro 
slaves,  who  were  held  in  contempt 
and  detestation  by  the  natives,  who 
considered  them  merely  as  humanized 
devils,  and  lost  no  opf^ortunity  of 
doing  them  an  injury. 

The  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  are 
rather  below  the  middle  size,  their 
limbs  for  the  most  part  slight,  but 
welUshaped,  and  particularly  small 
about  the  wrists  and  ancles.  The 
women  fallow  the  preposterous  cus* 
tom  of  flattening  the  noses  and  coni- 
prcHsing  the  skulls  of  children  newly 
born,  and  also  pull  out  the  ears  to 
make  them  stand  at  right  angles  with 
the  head.  The  males  destroy  their 
beards  and  keep  their  chins  remark- 
ably smooth.  Their  completion  is 
properly  yellow,  wanting  the  red  tinge 
thai  constitutes  a  tawny  or  copper 
colour.  The  females  of  the  upper 
classes,  Bot  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
the  tun,  approach  to  a  degree  of 
fairness.  Persons  of  superior  rank 
encourage  the  growth  of  their  hand-^ 
nails  to  an  extraordinary  length  ^  the 
hands  of  the  natives  in  general,  and 
evep  of  the  half-breed^  uo  always 


cold.  The  inland  natives  are  snpe* 
rior  in  strength  and  size  to  the  Malays 
of  the  coast,  and  possess  also  fairer 
complexions.  Among  the  hills  the 
inhabitants  are  subject  to  monstrous 
wens  or  goitres  on  the  throat. 

Both  sexes  have  the  cxtraordinaiy 
cujftom  of  filing  and  disnguring  their 
teeth,  which  are  uatu rally  white  and 
t>eautiful,  from  the  simplicity  of  their 
food.  Many,  particularly  the  women 
of  the  Lam  pong  country,  ha^  e  their 
teeth  rubbed  down  even  with  their 
gums ;  others  have  them  formed  into 
points  Jike  equilateral  triangles;,  while 
some  file  off  no  more  than  the  outer 
ex  tremity,  and  then  blacken  them  with 
the  enipyreumatic  oil  of  the  coco-nut 
shell.  The  great  men  set  their  teeth 
in  gold,  by  CDsing  with  a  plate  of 
that  metal  under  the  row ;  which  or- 
nament, contrasted  with  the  black 
dye,  has  by  candle-light  a  very  splen- 
did elTcct.  Sometimes  it  ia  indented 
to  the  shape  of  their  teeth,  but  more 
usually  it  is  quite  plain,  and  it  is  not 
reniov  ed  either  to  sleep  or  eat.  The 
original  clothing  of  the  Sum  a  trans  ia 
the  same  with  that  found  b^  naviga* 
tors  among  the  South-sea  islands,  and 
in  Europe  generally  called  Otaheitean 
clotb.  It  is  still  used  nmong  the  Re- 
jangs  as  their  ^  orking  dress,  but  the 
country  people  now  in  a  grrat  mea- 
snire  conform  to  the  costume  of  the 
Malays, 

The  dusuns,  or  villager  of  the  Su* 
matrans,  for  the  inhabitants  are  so 
few  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  the 
name  of  towns,  are  always  sUuated 
on  the  banks  of  a  river  or  lake,  for 
the  convenience  of  bathing  and  of 
transporting  goods.  Their  buildings 
are  of  wood  and  bamboos,  covered 
with  palm  leaves.  The  frames  of 
the  houses  rest  on  stout  wooden  pil- 
lars  about  six  or  eight  feet  high,  and 
are  ascended  to  by  a  piece  of  strong 
bamboo  cut  into  notches.  Detached 
buildings  in  the  country  are  raised 
ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground, 
to  be  secure  >gainst  tigers  j  the  fur- 
niture is  eittremely  simple,  and  nei- 
ther knives  or  forks  are  required,  as 
in  entin!>  they  take  up  the  rice  and 
other  victtiaia  betweci)  their  fingers 
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t«  ft'ph  jmdnn^  and  their  reward  de- 
imdt  pti  their  tacccM  :  liut  thei  ^^e* 
qiicotjj  tnan^  to  procure  a  %mmi\ 
mm  in  advance  under  the  prefex^t  of 
Mrcfcaaing  charma*  Id  feirerv,  dar- 
lAt  the  paroxyun,  they  po«r  ot er  the 
mi^em  m  qammhy  of  tctj^  cold  irater, 
whieb  oflcrwarda  brinp  on  a  coptotjj 
perffttntloit.  TTie  ireoereal  diAease^ 
althouj^h  comtnon  irt  the  Moltty  ha- 
E»rif  14  Uttk  kDOWo  in  ihe  interior. 

On  the  aeapCoaat  the  Malay  lan- 
poaoe  ia  iniefmbed  with  the  fiatta 
•IM^OtlMV  origifiaJ  Jafif^uagea*  The 
l^airi  fift  the  length  of  the  jear  at 
Z&4  daiti}  or  twetvc  lunar  months  of 
t«venty*nine  and  a  Imtf  dsiva  each; 
the  genuine  Stimatrans  count  their 
femn  from  the  number  of  their  cropi 
of  grain*  Thcj  are  fond  of  music^ 
anu  have  many  intirument^,  mostly 
tx»f rowed  from  the  Chinee.  The 
Malays  of  Snmatra  uac  the  Arabic 
chamcrer,  and  have  incorporated  a 
great  many  Arabic  and  u\ao  Portu- 
guese words  in  their  language.  The 
alher  principal  laninmges  of  Sumatra 
are  the  Butta^  the  Eejanj>,  and  the 
Lata  pong ;  the  dillcTence  between 
them  being  chiefly  marked  by  their 
being  cxpreshcd  in  disstinct  written 
dioracteri.  They  write  on  the  inner 
bark  of  a  tree  and  on  bamboos,  and 
form  tlieir  lineti  from  the  left  hand 
towards  the  ri^ht. 

The  native  Sumatran  of  the  inle- 
riom  tliflers  in  some  respects  from 
the  Mnlay  of  the  const,  being  mild, 
pcaceablci  and  fortvearing,  unless 
routed  by  violent  provocation^  He 
In  alHo  temperate  and  sober,  his  diet 
being  jnoBtly  vegetable,  and  hta  only 
beverage  ivater.  Their  hospitality  is 
groat  find  their  manners  simple,  and 
they  are  in  general,  except  among  the 
chief««  devoid  of  the  Malay  cunning 
and  chicane.  On  the  olJicr  hand 
they  ore  litigioua,  Indolent,  addicted 
to  gaming,  dij»honest  in  their  dealings 
V^itii  utrangers,  which  they  do  not 
coniiider  Mft  any  moral  defect,  regard- 


oi  UvAkf  meaai^  acnrtle  i  and 
cleanly  ui  iJtev  penoAi^  Wtth 
>  appand^  «yc»  tli^ 
Th^  are  i  mnUm  Mti 

TMknt  of  t£e  fnoiR^  ml  wm 
adraneea  in  unpnpfim  their 
tloa.    The  Mafaawara  n 

vbo  come  anooallj  IHnb  Olebea 
their  prouvs  to  Lradc^  are  look«d 
to  by  the  Sumatraas  and  MaJaya  fl 

their  «uperior«  in  mantiera* 
also  derive  pan  of  the  respect  pai 
to  them  from  the  ridiOM  of  thd 
cargoea,  and  the  »pvnt  with  whiefl 
they  spend  the  produce  io  gamhii 
cock-fighting;,  and  imoking  opiom, 

Tbronffa  every  rank  of  the  peofii 
there  pnevaili  m  alrong  propensity  tl 
gaming,  and  to  cock*%bttiig  they  an 
still  more  pa^ionately  addicted.  Th< 
artificiaJ  »pur  u<ied  resembles  thi 
blade  of  a  scyntetar,  and  proTea  i 
much  more  destructive  weapon  thai 
the  European  i^pur  The  Malai| 
breed  of  cocks  are  much  esteemed  b] 
connoisseurs  who  have  had  mi  oppoi^ 
tunity  of  trying  them^  In  aam| 
places  they  match  quails  in  the 
ncr  of  cocks,  which  fight  with 
inveteracy^  and  endeavour  to 
each  other  by  the  tongue. 

The  Sum  a  trans  generally, 
more  particubrly  tfie  indigenous  Mi 
lays,  are  much  addicted  to  the  smok.^ 
ing  of  opium.  The  Kpccies  of  poppy 
(hat  producer  it  (the  puparer  Mom* 
niferum)  not  growing  on  the  islani^ 
the  narcotic  is  imported  annually  h 
large  quantities  from  Bengal,  in  chesti 
of  J40  pounds  each.  It  is  mixed  ui 
with  tobacco  in  the  form  of  pilli 
about  the  size  of  a  pe^,  which  quaifrd 
tity  is  consumed  at  one  whiC  Thl 
smoke  is  never  discharged  by  thg 
mouth,  but  usually  receives  veol 
through  the  nostrils,  and  aoraetimei 
by  adeptB  through  the  passage  of  th<a 
eyes  and  cars*  Although  so  mucb 
opium  ii  smokod  in  this  ii^land,  th 
practice  of  rnnning-a'pmnck  (caH& 
mcngamok  by  the  naiivcb)  is  by  Ui 
means  fret] u en  t.  It  is  pcmark'abli 
that  at  Batavia,  where  the  criminah 
when  taken  alive  were  formerly  bn 
ken  alive  on  the  wheel  with  evei 
aggravatioa  of  cruelty,  mucks 
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ocruired,  ^hile  at  Bencoolcti,  where 
they  were  executed  in  the  e«Bicfit 
manner^  the  oflt?nce  was  always  es- 
tremeJy  rare*  The  Malaga  of  the 
west  coast  have  bceii  so  long  ncciis- 
toiled  to  ihe  mild  government  of  tlie 
Bfitiah  that  their  manners  and  habits 
are  considerably  improved,  vi  hiJe  on 
the  east  coast  they  eontinue  fero- 
cious, stanguinarvi  and  treachc-rauH. 

7'he  original  Sumatran  vessel  for 
boiling  nce^  and  which  b  mil  used 
for  that  purpose,  is  a  joint  of  green 
bamboo,  By  the  time  the  riee  ia 
dressed  the  utensil  is  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  the  fire,  but  it  resists  the 
flame  e»o  long  as  there  i!i  moisture 
within.  Although  the  natives  suIk 
mst  in  a  great  measure  on  vejjetabie 
food,  they  are  not  restrained  by  any 
prejudice  of  caste  from  other  ali* 
nnentH,  and  accordingly  at  thdr 
feasts  the  f\e^h  of  the  buffiEiIoe,  the 
goat,  and  fowb,  are  served  up. 
Their  dishes  are  almost  all  dressed 
as  curries,  and  their  flesh  meat  is 
eooked  immediately  after  it  is  kiEled, 
whik  it  is  still  warm.  Sago^  though 
eommonj  is  not  in  such  general  use 
a*  amotig  the  more  eastern  islands, 
where  it  is  employed  at*  a  substitute 
for  rice.  When  these  articleii  of 
subsistence  fail,  the  Sinmatnm  finds 
others  in  the  woods ;  hence  ramines 
are  never  attended  with  any  very  de- 
structive consequences. 

The  natives  of  Sumatra  are  in  ge- 
neral good  speakers,  the  gift  of  ora- 
tory being  natural  to  them*  A  Su- 
matran ever  scrupulously  abstains 
from  pronouncing  his  own  name,  not 
from  any  superstitious  motive,  but 
merely  as  a  punctilio  in  manners ; 
and  it  occasions  him  infinite  embar- 
rassment when  a  stranger,  unac- 
quainted with  their  customs,  requires 
it  of  him ;  on  these  occasions,  as 
soon  as  he  recovers  from  his  confu- 
iion,  he  solicits  the  interposition  of 
his  neighbour,  The}^  can  seldom 
dve  an  accurate  account  of  their  age  ; 
but  so  far  as  can  be  inferred  from 
observation,  not  a  great  proportion 
of  the  men  attain  the  age  of  fifty^ 
and  siJtty  is  accounted  a  long  life. 
Where  Mahomcdanism  prevails,  boys 


are  cireumcised  between  the  aixth 

and  tenth  years* 

The  ancienl  and  genuine  religion 
of  the  Rejangs  {the  Sumatran  race 
with  which  we  are  beht  acquainted), 
if  in  fact  they  ever  had  any,  is  now 
scarcely  to  be  traced,  and  what  adds 
to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  infor- 
mation is,  that  those  who  have  not 
been  initiated  in  the  Mahomedan 
doctrines,  regard  those  who  have  as 

fiersons  advanced  a  step  in  know- 
edge  beyond  them*  If  by  religion 
be  meant  a  public  or  private  form  of 
worship  of  any  kind,  and  if  prayers, 
proeesisions,  meetings,  ofTeringSj 
mi  ages  or  priests,  are  ail  or  any  of 
them  necessary  to  coni^titute  itj  the 
Rejangs  are  totally  without  religion, 
and  tTannot  be  with  propriety  even 
termed  Pagans,  if  that  phrase  is  un- 
derstood to  convey  the  idea  of  mis- 
taken worship.  They  neither  wor- 
ship God,  devil,  nor  idol.  They  are 
not,  however,  without  superstitious 
beliefs  of  many  kinds,  and  have  a 
confused  notion,  although  perhaps  de- 
rived from  their  iotercoiise  with  other 
T>eople,  of  some  superior  beings  who 
have  the  power  of  rendering  them- 
selves visible  and  invisible  at  plea- 
sure. These  they  call  orang  alus, 
fine  or  impalpable  beings,  and  re- 
gard them  as  possessing  the  faculty 
of  doing  good  and  evil,  but  most  in- 
clined to  the  latter  They  a  ho  eal! 
them  maleikat  and  gin,  which  are 
the  angels  nnd  evil  spirits  of  the  Ara> 
bians,  and  the  idea  was  probably 
borrowed  at  the  aame  time  with  the 
name.  They  have  no  word  in  their 
language  to  express  the  |:erson  of 
God  except  the  Allah  Taala  of  the 
Malays,  corrupted  by  them  to  Ulah- 
talo,  and  where  un tinctured  by  Ma-* 
honiedanism,  the  Sumatrans  do  not 
appear  to  have  any  notion  of  a  fu- 
ture state. 

The  superstition  that  has  the 
strongest  influence  on  ihcir  minds, 
and  which  approaches  the  nearest  to 
a  species  of  religion,  is  that  which 
lends  them  to  venerate,  almost  to 
the  point  of  worshipping,  the  tombs 
and  remains  of  their  deceoaed  an- 
cestors.   They  have  an  imperfect 
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nation  of  a,  metcmp^ycKcsts,  bui  not 
in  any  degree  systematic,  nor  con- 
sidered as  an  article  of  retif^iou^  raith. 
Tlicy  seedi  io  think  in  general  i\mt 
tiger*  arc  aciuaied  bv  the  spirits  of 
deceased  men,  and  ^peak  of  them  with 
adegretJ  of  awe,  They  relate  alia  of 
a  i|>at  in  the  interior  cout)try  where 
the  t^^en  hti^e  a  conrt,  and  main- 
tain a  rejtidar  form  of  government, 
and  have  their  houses  thatched  with 
women^ii  hair.  The  Suniatrans  are 
a]!M>  firmly  persuaded  that  variouft 
particular  pcrsoiiB  are  whtit  they 
term  betuah  (sacretl^  imp^tssive,  in* 
vulnerable,  and  not  liable  to  acci- 
dentX  and  this  quoUty  extends  to 
thin^a  inanunatc,  such  as  ships  and 
boati. 

No  attempts  have  ever  been  made 
bj  missionaries  or  others  (until  very 
recently)  to  convert  the  inhabitants 
of  this  inland  to  Christianity.  Of 
the  many  thousands  baptized  in  the 
Eastern  isles  by  the  celebrated  Fran- 
da  Xnvier  in  the  Bixteenth  eentur>% 
not  one  of  their  deficendant;^  are 
now  found  to  retain  a  ray  of  the 
light  imparted  to  them.  As  it  was 
novelty  only,  and  not  conviction, 
that  induced  the  original  converts  to 
embrace  a  new  faith,  the  impression 
lasted  no  longer  than  the  sentiment 
which  recommended  it,  and  diaap- 
peared  as  rapidly  as  the  misdonary^ 
Under  the  influence;,  however,  of  the 
Spanish  government  at  Manilla,  and 
of  the  Dutch  at  Batavia,  there  are 
many  native  Christians,  educated  as 
such  from  their  childhood.  The 
neglect  of  miisions  to  Sumatra  h  one 
of  the  causes  that  the  interior  of 
the  country  is  bo  Itttie  known  to  the 
civilized  worlds 

Legal  disputes  are  extremely  com- 
mon in  Sumatra,  and  by  far  the  greater 
number  originate  in  the  intricacy  of 
the  marriage  contracts,  the  difficulties 
of  which,  both  precedent  and  sub- 
sequent, are  increased  by  the  Su ma- 
trans  to  a  degree  unknown  in  the 
most  refined  states,  A  wife  is  ob- 
tained by  various  modes  of  purchase^ 
and  when  the  full  %iim  is  paid  the 
rcniulc  becomes  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  i^lavc  of  the  husband, 


mho  may  at  any  time  sell  her»  making 
the  first  offer  to  her  relations.  Tb^ 
debts  due  for  these  sales  coostlt^itQ 
in  fact  the  chief  part  of  tbeir  riebefld 
and  a  pen^n  is  reckoned  in 
circiim stances  who  has  serend  du« 
to  him  for  his  daughters,  tisler% 
aunts,  and  great  aunts.  Prostitiidoii 
is  unknown  in  the  interior,  being 
confined  to  the  more  polite  bazara 
the  seMoast,  where  there  is  usuallj 
a  concourse  of  sailors  and  other 
strangers,  Adnltery  is  punished  bjf 
fine,  but  the  crime  is  rare,  and  law«< 
suits  on  the  subject  stilllesa  frequent^ 
The  husband,  it  is  probable,  either 
conceals  his  sbame^  or  rerengea  iS 
with  his  own  hand.  The  cusioma  o| 
the  Suma trans  permit  their  having  mm 
many  wives  as  they  can  purchase,  or* 
aflbrd  to  main  tar  n^  but  it  is  onlf 
among  the  chiefs  that  instances  occur 
of  their  having  more  than  one. 

From  various  sources  of  informa* 
tion  [sufficiently  distinct  from  cacli' 
other,  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn, 
that  the  Mahomcdan  religion  had  noV 
made  any  considerable  progress 
the  interior  of  Sumatra  earlier  tbaa 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  pro^i 
vincc  of  Menancabow,  although  si-* 
tuated  inland,  is  by  far  the  most  com-* 
pletely  converted,  the  inhabitants^ 
being  wholly  Maliomedans.  Perhaps 
it  is  less  surprising  that  this  one  king^ 
dom  should  have  been  completely 
converted,  than  that  so  many  diatricta 
should  remain  to  this  dny  without 
any  religion  whatever.  Every  thing 
conspires  to  induce  the  Sumatran  t<i 
embrace  a  system  of  btflief  and' 
scheme  of  instruction,  in  which  tbera 
is  nothing  repugnant  to  prejudiecm 
already  imbibed  ;  he  relintjui^hes  no  ' 
favourite  ancient  worship  to  adopt  % 
new,  and  is  manifestly  a  gainer  by  j 
the  exchange,  1 

By  the  recent  treaty  concluded  be-  ^ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  tlie  Nether- 
lands a  most  important  alteration 
took  place  in  the  colonial  relations 
of  Sumatra^  as  by  its  condition  a 
Bencoolen  and  all  the  other  British 
p<»ssessions  in  that  island  were  ceded 
to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  in 
exchange  for  the  Dutch  settleinentd  j 
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on  the  continent  of  India,  iiiclnding 
the  town  nnd  fortress  of  Malacca ; 
the  cc8J»(onii  to  take  place  on  the  first 
of  Mafcb  18^5. — (M^ndcn,  Smga- 

BvmA. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Aurungalmd,  fifty-three  miic^  E, 
by  N*  from  Ahmedntigger;  lot*  19* 
13'  N,,  Ion.  75*^  53^  E. 

SusfBUAWA. — A  large  island  in  the 
EuF>tern  ams,  situated  between  the 
eighth  and  ninth  degreea  of  south  la- 
titude, and  separated  from  Lombhook 
by  the  a  traits  of  Albs,  In  length  it 
may  be  eati mated  at  ISO  miles^  by  40 
the  average  breadth.  Near  the  middle 
it  is  deeply  indented  by  a  large  gulf, 
which  almost  divides  the  island  into 
two  portions.  The  principul  towns 
are  Bima  and  Sumbhawa^  The  other 
towns  and  districts  are  Dompo  Totn- 
boro,  Sangurj  and  Pekat,  all  under 
difTcrent  chiefs,  who  formerly  acknow-^ 
iedged  subordination  to  the  Dutch.  In 
A-D,  1713  the  Dutch  banished  the 
king  of  Tom  boro  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope, 

Thia  island  produces  considerable 
quantities  of  teak,  the  whole  of  the 
hills  north-east  from  Bima  being  co- 
vered with  that  valuable  timber,  but 
the  demand  is  so  great  that  the  trees 
are  seldom  allowed  to  grow  more 
than  a  foot  in  diameter.  In  Dompo, 
which  occupies  the  central  portion  of 
Sumbhavva,  the  trees  being  the  pro- 
perty of  the  sovcrei^  are  better  pre- 
served and  attain  fufl  size,  but  the 
difficulty  of  transporting  ih era  to  the 
sea-H^oast  is  very  great.  Gold-dust 
IS  found  in  the  same  district,  and 
pearls  are  fished  for  in  a  large  bay  to 
the  wes^tward  of  Bima,  as  also  at  Pe- 
kat.  The  breed  of  horses  is  good  and 
resembles  the  Arab,  but  they  seldoni 
e3E  ceed  t  hi  rt  een  h  an  d  s  i  n  heigh  t ;  they 
are  exported  to  Java  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islandtf^  The  most  remarka* 
ble  phenomenon  is  the  great  volcano 
of  Tom  boro,  which  burst  forth  with 
tncredihle  fury  in  1815. 

The  Bima  language  extendi  over 
the  eastern  division  of  Sumbhawa, 
and  tlie  western  portion  of  the  inland 


of  £nde  denominated  Floris,  by  thn 
early  Portuguese  navigators*  The 
dialect  of  Sumbhawa,  which  prevaili 
in  the  districts  not  subject  to  the 
sultan  of  Bima,  is  of  a  more  mix^ed 
character  than  that  of  Bima,  Nd- 
ther  the  latter  nor  the  Subhawa  have 
any  peculiar  character,  but  use  indif* 
ferently  the  Buggess  or  Malay  ch&~ 
meter*— (S/flt'orjuju  ^nd  Note^^TAorm, 
BttffUi,  Ley  den,  Crawfurd,  4^.} 

SuMHA^A. — A  town  on  the  island 
of  Sumbhawa,  about  100  miles  to  the 
westwardofBima.  Thisplacestands 
on  a  large  bay,  open  to  the  north  and 
north -west  J  and  a  good  harbour 
stretches  inland  between  the  reefs  on 
the  west  side  of  the  entrance.  In 
A.D,  1814  this  town  was  governed  by 
a  raja  named  Mahomed,  subordinate 
to  the  authority  of  the  sultan  of 
Bima. — {TA&rnt  l^c.) 

S  U  MBH  u  tpoo  a  ^  Sambh  aipu  ra}*  — 
A  large  district  tn  the  province  of 
Gundwana,  which,  taken  in  its  most 
extensive  sense,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Sirgoojah,  Jnspoor,and  Chu- 
to  Nagpoor ;  east  by  Singhboom,  Kun- 
jeur,  Ongole,  Talcher,  Autmallick, 
and  Boad  ;  south  by  Boad  and  Patna  % 
and  west  by  Patna  and  Choteesghur, 
Sumbhulpoor  proper  has  to  the  north 
Ryepoor  and  Gangpoor ;  to  the  east 
Bombrn  and  Klieracote;  to  the  south 
Sonepoor  and  Patna ;  and  to  the  east 
Boora  Sumba,  Phoolghur,  and  Sarin- 
ghur.  It  is  divided  by  the  Mahanud* 
dy  into  two  unequal  portions,  the 
largest  of  which  lies  on  the  right 
bank  of  that  river*  Of  the  Khdsa 
Gurjats  and  dependent  pergunnahs, 
Koolabcera,  Burpulee,  and  Pudam- 
poor  among  ilie  first,  and  Sonepoor, 
Sari  ugh  ur,  Kheracote,  and  Ryeghur 
of  the  last,  are  the  most  important. 
Sumbhul(}Oor  is  remarkable  as  con^ 
taining  within  it  a  very  high  and  pro* 
bably  salubrious  land  called  Myn  Fat^ 
the  source  of  several  rivers,  of  which 
the  Hudsoo  is  the  most  remarkable. 
The  height  of  this  tract  in  \%%%  had 
not  been  ascertained.  The  valley  of 
Sumbhulpoor,  according  to  the  late 
Dr*  Voysey*s  observations,  is  only 
410  1^  abofe  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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Sumbbul  poor  consist  sat  most  equal-  \i  waa  formally  annexed  to  the  toy* 
Jy  of  hill  and  dale,  of  jungle  and  cul-  bah  of  Alluhabad,  although  its  sub- 
ttTated  laod;  but  the  country  on  the  jugatton  to  the  Moi^ul  empire  wa» 
right  bank  of  the  MahanudSy  is  the  little  more  than  nominah  It  after- 
most fertile  and  thickly  populated-  wards,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
The  left  bank  yields  abundance  of  nroviuce,  fell  under  the  sway  of  the 
rice,  but  for  this  grain  there  is  Nagpoor  Maharaita^,  who  extorted 
little  internal  demand;  neither  is  occassional  tribute,  but  interfered  lit- 
there  any  market  for  sugar,  were  its  tie  with  the  management  of  the  iote- 
cuhivation  extended.  Swamfis  and  nor,  which  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
jccis  arc  very  abundant  until  the  con«itant  as^itation  from  the  contests 
month  of  April,  when  they  partially  between  the  rajas  and  duwans,  the 
dry  up  and  become  covered  with  first  to  regain,  the  last  to  keep  pos* 


tiTCff  of  this  province,  or  of  India  in  torted  in  all  wuvs,  and  more  espe^ 
general,  deemed  deleterious,  they  cially  by  placing  stones  on  the  party, 
confiequently  never  think  of  making  itniil  he  complied  or  expired.  Among 
drains  ;  on  the  contrary  they  preserve  the  sources  of  revenue  was  the  sale 
it  as  long  as  possible  for  the  pur-  of  the  widows  of  the  Telec  (oilmen) 
poses  of  ablution  and  irrigaiion,  and  other  low  ca-^tefl,  who  on  the  de- 
The  pergunnahs  east  of  the  Mahii-  ceo^e  of  their  hus^bandii  became  the 
nuddy  produce  considerable  qnanti*  immediate  property  of  the  stale, 
ties  of  iron,  but  it  i-i  scarce  and  dear  In  this  condition  of  society  there 
in  the  western  portion  of  Sumhhul-  were  no  traces  of  nutnitipal  institu* 
poor.  Cotton  is  plentiful  and  cheap^  tions  or  establis-hed  rules  for  the  re- 
but th(i  manufactured  are  dear  and  dresa  of  wrongs  or  punishment  of 
their  quality  coarse.  Little  skill  is  crimes.  The  rajas  jjoi^sessed  despo- 
poiisc^scd  by  any  class  of  artificers,  tic  power,  and  were  so  reverenced 
including  even  the  gold  and  diamond  thai  even  the  female  apartments  of 
workers,  two  apparently  difficult  the  Good  and  other  inferior  zemindars 
crafts,  which  yet  frequently  flourifth  were  thrown  open  when  he  visited 
among  half  savageii.  There  is  no  them.  The  distribi^tion  of  justice 
reason  to  suppose  that  any  commer-  was  I  united  to  one  object,  the  filling 
cial  intercourse  of  the  least  impor-  of  the  raja's  or  dewan's  treasury  ; 
tance  ever  existed  with  the  neigh-  adultery,  fornication,  and  sorcery  hkd 
bouring  states,  the  whole  collective-  their  respective  prices^  and  $uicide 
ly  and  individually  appearing  to  have  being  remarkably  prevalent  among  the 
been  torn  to  pieces  by  internal  dis-  females  uf  Sumbbulpoor,  their  sur- 
sensions  from  the  beginniog  of  time,  vivlng  relations  were  fined  for  allow- 
Diamonds  have  long  been  a  staple  ing  them  to  escape.  The  heads  of 
artide  in  Sumbhulpoor,  being,  as  well  villages  were  almost  universally  Brah- 
sls  gold-dust,  found  in  the  alluvia!  mina,  whose  sacred  character  afforded 
soil  of  many  streams  and  rivers,  and  cssentiai  protection  to  their  peasan- 
more  especially  of  the  Mohanuddy,  try;  but  when  conquered  by  the  Ma- 
where  further  particulars  are  detailed,  harattas  no  regard  was  paid  to  the 
The  great  mass  of  potiuiation  con-  priests,  who  had  stones  placed  on 
sists  of  Hindoos  of  the  lowest  castes,  their  breasts  as  readily  as  the  lower 
but  the  chiefs  and  landholders  here,  castes.  Each  zemindar  of  the  de* 
as  else where»  claim  the  dignity  of  Kaj-  pendent  pergunnahs  had  full  power 


The  territory  of  Sumbhulpoor  was  ryots, 

anciently  comprehended  in  the  Hin-  '  In  A,D,  1818  the  sovereignty  of 

doo  division  of  Gundwana,  and  coin-  Sumbhutpoor  was  transferred  to  the 

posed  part  of  the  state  of  Gurrah,  British  government,  and  in  Novem- 

but  during  the  reign  of  Aurengzebe  bcr  of  ibe  same  year   Raja  Jeytc 


session  of  the  power  and  property 
they  had  usurped.    Money  was  ex:- 
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Sin^lt  died,  leaving  one  son,  Mahara- 
ja Sahv,  who  had  long  been  imprison- 
ed at  Nagpoof  bythe  Maharattas.  In 
1817  the  total  revenue  collected  from 
Sumbhiilpoor  and  its  dependencies, 
Boad  aod  AutmaDick,  woi  1^01,157 
Na^poor  rupees,  above  one-third  less 
in  value  than  sicca  rupees.  In  1821 
the  following  rajashipsand  zeniindara 
were  dependent  on  Sumbhulpoor, 
and  under  the  control  of  the  gover- 
nor-generaPfi  agent:  L  Gaugpoor  ; 
g.  S  one  poor ;  3.  Bombra ;  4.  Bonej ; 
5,  Aulmalick ;  6. Boad  ;  7*  Saring- 
poor  ;  Patna  ;  9.  Fooljah  ;  10.  Suk- 
tee;  IL  Bnffjiir;  12.  Boorasnmba; 
13*  Bnrpaleej  14*  Koolab^ra;  15, 
Rampoor;  10.  Lera ;  17»  Raj  poor ; 
18,  Chunderpoor  ;  ID,  Ptiddunpoor, 
' — {Raughsfcfsi't  Ferguiitttf  Pithhc  AfS. 

Sumbhulpoor. — The  capital  of  the 
precediitg  division  of  the  Gundwana 
province,  aitunted  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Mahanuddy  river,  1<>7  miles 
W,NAV,froin  Cutiack  i  InU  2^  8'N„ 
Ion.  83^  37  E.  Thw  place  eiiteuds 
north  and  south  about  two  miles,  and 
contains  some  Hindoo  pagodas  and 
other  solid  buildings.  The  fort  is  of 
an  oblong  shape,  stretching  about 
half  a  mile  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  is  snrrouadcd  by  a  wall  of 
masonry,  furnisilLed  with  cannon  of 
various  calibre^  but  the  whole  inca- 
pable of  making  any  protracted  de- 
fence agaiuHt  artillery. 

During  the  rains,  the  Mahanivddy 
(which  opposite  to  the  fort  is  a  mile 
broad)  runs  with  snch  rapidity  that 
boats  make  the  passage  from  Sum- 
bhulpoor to  Cuttack  in  two  days. 
Most  of  the  diamonds  found  in  the 
channe!  of  the  river  are  obtained 
between  the  fort  of  Sumbhulpoor 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Heeb,  a  large 
Ktream  that  flows  into  the  Mahanud- 
dy  fourteen  miles  north  of  the  fort. 
The  surrounding  territory  is  suJfi- 
clently  productive  of  grain,  cot ton,and 
sugar,  when  under  proper  enltivation, 
but  the  climate  is  so  pestiferous  that 
it  has  proved  the  grave  of  almost 
every  European  officer  who  has  been 
stationed  here*— (fwA/k?*/ f^tmis,  ^c. ) 


SuMicrt  (Samhhida}. — A  town  Iti 
the  province  of  Delhi^  twentv-one 
miles  N.W.  from  Bnreilyj  lat,  S8° 
37'  N.,  Ion,  78^  29'  E. 

Sdmbul  River,  —  See  Chumiul 

River- 

SpMNAtJTH,— See  Putt  AN  SoH^ 

MALTTH. 

SuMfTEH. — The  capital  of  a  petty 
chief  in  the  province  of  Agra,  under 
the  British  protection,  situated  fifty- 
eight  miles  S.E.  from  Gualior;  lat. 
&  W  N,,  Ion.  78°  SO' 

Sun  DA  (ttrmU  o/j,— The  arm  of 
the  sea  which  iieparatea  the  large 
islands  of  Sumatra  and  Java  is  known 
to  Europeans  by  this  name ;  by  the 
Malays  it  is  termed  Sun  da  Kalapa. 
The  length  of  this  channel,  taken 
from  the  J!ut  point  to  Vrakens  or 
Hog's  point,  is  about  seventy  mi  lea, 
and  on  the  opposite  coast,  from  Java 
head  to  Bantam  point,  about  ninety 
mttcSi 

In  the  mouth  of  the  straits  lies 
Prince's  island,  by  the  situation  of 
which  two  passages  are  formed,  one 
between  Prince's  island  and  Java, 
made  use  of  for  the  most  part  by 
ships  which  have  to  pass  the  straits 
during  the  south-east  monsoon,  tn 
order  that^  sailing  close  in  with  the 
Java  shore,  they  may  soon  get  with- 
in anchoring  depth,  and  escape  all 
danger  of  being  driven  to  sea  by  the 
currents,  which  at  that  time  of  the 
year  set  strongly  out  of  the  straits  to 
the  westward.  The  other  paftsiage, 
which  is  called  by  seamen  tnc  great 
channel,  sometimes  serves  also  as  an 
entrance  to  the  iilraits  during  the 
sonth-east  monsoon ;  but  it  is  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  and  after  con- 
tinual struggling  with  the  south-east- 
erly wind  and  the  current,  that  this 
can  be  effected. 

la  the  narrowest  point  of  the 
straits,  and  opposite  to  Hog's  point 
on  Sumatra,  ties  an  island  that  on 
account  of  its  situation  has  been 
called  Thwart-the-way  or  Middle 
ijjle*  A  strong  current  runs  through 
on  both  sides  of  the  island  during  the 
whole  year,  setting  with  the  prevail- 
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log  euterLy  or  wtaterlf  winds  either 
to  the  north -cost  or  iouth'^west^  The 
chief  iskiida  immediately  connected 
with  the  fitmiti  of  Sunda  arePrince'i 
iile,  KralEatan^  Thwart*lhe^way,  md 
Fulo  Bahy,  The  others  are  very  iinali 
aad  insignifieant,  mostly  level,  fouDd^ 
«d  on  liedi  of  coral,  and  covered 
with  trees;  but  the  appellation  of 
**  Sunda  islands^'  is  also  applied  to 
great  chain  stretching  from 
Acheen-head  in  Sumatra  to  an  inde* 
finite  cTttcnt  eastward.  In  the  chan- 
nel between  these  there  is  a  strong 
current  setting  to  the  northward, 
and  in  many  parts  there  are  no 
ftoun dines  with  lines  of  fifty  fathoms. 
Along  &e  southern  eoa^^ts  of  this 
chain,  which  are  in  general  rocky 
and  precipitous,  the  level  of  the  sea 
IS  several  feet  higher  than  it  is  be- 
hind the  islands  J  where  considerable 
deposits  of  inud  have  at  all  timea 
been  forming. — (Stavorinut  and^^'nUit 

S  UK  DEE  LA. —A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Qude,  thirty-one  miles  N,W* 
from  Lueknow;  lat.  2?"^  IS'  N.,  Ion, 
80*  27'  E. 

StJNOitr  (ifima  dmpa^  th£  maon 
ittej, — An  inland  in  the  province  of 
Bengol,  iitnatml  it  ilie  mouth  of  the 
great  MeKna,  formed  by  the  united 
waterif  ol  the  (tinges  and  Brahma- 
putra river  I  ^  and  consisting  of  allu- 
vial deposits  of  long  accumulation^ 
Jn  length  it  may  be  estimated  at  six> 
teen  miles,  by  eight  the  average 
breadth.  It  is  atuched  to  the  Chit- 
tagong  district,  and  subcrdinate  to 
its  niagi$trate;  but  during  the  south- 
west niondoon  is  frequently  cut  off 
by  storms  from  all  conirouni cation 
with  the  continent.  There  is  here  a 
government  establishment  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  $alt  under  the  Bulwa 
and  Chittogong  agency. 

Towards  the  conclumon  of  the  six^ 
teenth  century  a  number  of  Portu- 
guese settled  on  the  coasts  of  Chitta- 
gong  and  Aracan,  many  of  whom  had 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  native 
princes,  and  obtained  commands  and 
grants  of  lands.  These  adventurers 
were  extirpated  or  expelled  from 


Aracan  about  A,D,  1607,  the  few 
who  escaped  taking  refuge  among  the 
blandsj  where  they  continued  the 
practice  of  piracy »  Futteh  Khan» 
the  Mogul  governor  of  Sun  deep,  hav* 
ing  attempted  to  suppress  them,  waa 
himself  defeated  and  killed^  and  bia  - 
whole  fleet  captured.  On  this  event 
the  pirates  selected  for  their  chief  a 
common  sailor  named  Sebastian 
Gon^Iea,  and  in  1609  gained  pos- 
session of  Sun  deep,  after  murdering 
the  garrison. 

On  this  success  Sebastian  cstab* 
lished  an  independent  principslity ; 
his  force  amounting  to  1,000  Portu- 
guese, ^,000  native  troops,  £00  ca* 
valry,  and  eighty  vessels  of  different 
sizes,  well  supplied  with  cannon^ 
with  which  equipment  he  soon  sub- 
dued the  adjacent  island  of  Shaha- 
bazpoor  and  several  others,  which 
he  added  to  his  dominions.  With 
a  little  common  pruden  ce  and  mo- 
deration  his  power  might  have  at* 
tained  a  great  elevation,  and  been 
permanent ;  but  be  soon  disgusted 
his  own  subjects  by  the  brntaJ  tyran^ 
ny  of  his  conduct^  and  rendered  the 
Moguls  and  Aracan ers  hostile  by  the 
perfidy  of  his  policy.  After  many 
vicissitudes  be  was  abandoned  by  « 
large  proportion  of  his  followers, 
and  in  1616  waa  defeated  hy  the  raja 
of  Aracan,  who  conquered  Sundecp 
and  the  other  islands,  from  whence, 
under  the  name  of  Mughs,  the  Ara^ 
caners  infested  and  devastated  the 
lower  districts  of  Bengal,  carrying  off 
the  inhabitant  into  slaver^% 

Sun  deep  continued  in  the  posaea* 
sion  of  these  barbarians  until  A^D. 
1666^  when  Shaista  Khan,  tlie  Mo- 
gul governor  of  Bengal,  having  fitted 
out  a  strong  fleet  at  Dacca,  despatch- 
ed it  down  the  Megna  to  attack 
Sundecp,  where  the  Mughs  had 
erected  stockaded  fortifications,  which 
they  defended  with  great  resokition 
for  a  considerable  time,  but  were  at 
length  all  taken  or  destroyed.  Since 
that  period  it  remained  attached  to 
the  Mogul  government  of  Bengal^ 
and  devolved  along  with  that  pro*  I 
vlnce  to  the  East-India  Company.^ 
ISUmrtf  Crispt  |  cj  i 
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fofffit  i>f  iOQudr^  trectj, — A  ivoocly 
tract  of  country  on  ihe  sciKQast  of 
Bengal,  fomung  tha  delta  of  the 
Gangei,  and  extend ing  along  the  bay 
of  Bengal  about  180  mi  lea* 

ThLa  dreary  region  is  cotnpoi^  of 
a  l4ajyrinth  of  creeks  and  rivers,  all 
of  which  are  salt  except  those  that 
communicate  immediately  with  the 
prmcifial  arm  of  the  Ganges,  whose 
numerous  natural  canals  are  ao  dis- 
posed a^  to  form  a  complete  inland 
navigation.  In  IrBcing  the  sea-coast 
of  thi^  delta  ei^ht  openings  are 
found,  each  of  which  appears  to  be  a 
principal  mouth  of  the  Ganges*  Aa 
a  strong  presumptive  proof  of  the 
wandering  of  this  river  from  one 
side  of  the  Sunderbunds  to  the  other, 
it  may  be  obst;rved  that  there  is  no 
appearaiicc  of  virgin  earth  between 
the  Ttpcrah  hills  on  the  eaiit,  and 
the  district  of  Burdwau  on  the  west, 
nor  below  Dacca  and  BaLtleah  on  the 
north.  In  all  the  sections  of  the  nu- 
merous creeks  and  fivers  nothing  iip- 
pear»  but  sand  and  black  mould  in 
regular  strata,  until  the  clay  is  reach- 
ed that  forms  the  loiver  port  of  their 
beds ;  nor  is  there  any  substance  so 
coarse  as  gravel  either  in  the  delta 
or  nearer  the  sea  than  400  mites  (by 
the  course  of  the  Ganges)  at  Oudn- 
nuUap  where  a  rock^  point,  part  of 
the  base  of  the  neighbouring  hilL% 
projects  into  the  river. 

The  navigation  through  the  Sun- 
derbunds  is  chiefly  cfrQcted  by  means 
of  the  tides,  there  being  two  distinct 
passages,  the  one  named  the  southern 
or  Sanderbund  passage,  and  the  other 
the  Balliaghaut  passage.  The  fir$t  is 
the  furthest  about,  and  leads  through 
the  widest  and  deepest  rivers,  and 
opens  into  the  Hooghly  or  Calcutta 
river,  about  sixty^ive  miles  below 
the  town.  The  Balliaghaut  passage 
opens  into  a  shallow  lake  on  the  m&i 
side  of  Calcutta,  The  navigation  by 
thejse  passages  extends  more  than  ^00 
iniles,  through  a  tbrck  forest,  divided 
into  numberless  islands  by  a  multi- 
tude of  channels,  so  variousi  in  point 
of  width,  that  a  v^el  has  at  one 
time  her  masts  entangled  ainong 


bmnches  of  troea  from  each  sidev 
and  at  another  sail*  on  a  broad  ex^ 
pan ded  river,  beautifully  skirud  with 
woods.  The  water  is  every  where 
salt,  and  the  whole  wilderness  aban- 
doned to  wild  beasts,  except  here 
and  there  a  solitiiry  fakeer.  In  passing 
through  this  jungle  the  gloomy  silence 
is  some  limes  relieved  by  the  cooing 
of  the  dove,  the  call  of  the  deer  and 
peacock,  the  cackling  of  the  hen,  the 
crowing  of  the  cock,  the  shrieking 
of  parrot) nets,  and  the  leaping  and 
springing  of  monkeys  from  branch  to 
branch.  On  each  side  alligators  of 
an  enormous  size  are  seen  asleep  or 
basking  in  the  sun,  io  entirely  mo- 
tionless, and  so  completely  resembling 
a  log  of  wood,  that  an  inexperienced 
eye  iii  always  deceived,  and  lakes 
them  for  what  they  seem,  trntiZ  roused 
by  a  shot,  they  scramble  with  much 
activity  into  the  water.  During  the 
dry  season  the  lower  shores  of  these 
rivers  are  visited  by  salt-makers  and 
wood-cutters,  who  then  exercise  their 
dreadful  trade  at  the  constant  hazard 
of  their  lives  ;  for  royaj  tigers  of  the 
largest  size  not  only  appear  on  the 
margin,  but  frequently  swim  off  to^ 
and  destroy  the  people  in  the  boats 
anchored  in  the  rivers,  The«ie  pas- 
sagea  are  open  throughout  the  year, 
and  during  the  season,  when  the 
stream  of  the  Ganges  is  low,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  trade  of  Bengal 
passes  cither  by  Balliaghaut  or  Chan<> 
nel  creek|  but  chiefly  by  the  lat- 
ter. 

Many  natives  are  annually  carried 
o^'  and  eaten  by  tigers  while  cuttiu|r 
wood  and  making  salt ;  yet  several 
Mahomed  an  devotees,  who  pretend 
to  possess  charms  against  their  ma- 
lice, dwell  in  miserable  huts  by  the 
river  side,  and  are  greatly  revered 
by  the  passers  by  of  both  religions, 
who  present  offerings  of  food  and 
cowries  to  propitiate  their  good-wdL 
In  the  course  of  time  these  sainta 
are  themselves  almost  invariably 
snatched  olT,  but  the  longer  they 
remain  the  more  they  are  respected^ 
and  a  successor  is  soon  found  to 
(ill  up  the  vacancy >  Besides  these 
fakeers*   huts   many  Kkeietoii^  of 
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•beds  are  teen  itwted  by  the  wood- 
cutters ^  under  which  they  raise  a 
Miall  mound  of  earth  like  a  grave, 
And  repeat  prayers  before  it  prepara- 
tory to  their  commcTicing  operations. 
Many  of  these  wood- cutters  are 
BinJoos  who  have  assigned  to  cer- 
tain goda  and  goddesseii  particular 
portions  of  the  Sunder  bunds,  in  like 
itmnner  as  the  Mahouicdans  have  to 
their  respective  peers*  or  saints.  The 
Hindoo  labourers  raise  elevations  of 
earth  three  or  four  inches  high,  and 
about  three  feet  square,  upon  whieh 
they  place  balla  of  earthi  and  having 
painted  them  red^  perform  worship 
before  them,  offering  ricCj  flowerti, 
fruits,  and  Ganges  water.  The  head 
boatman  in  the  niciHi  time  fasts  and 
goes  to  sleep,  when  aome  god  or  god- 
dess in  forms  him  in  a  dream  where 
wood  may  be  cut  without  dread  of 
tigers. 

It  i$  not  practicable  to  bring  into 
eukure  the  salt  marshy  lands,  for  the 
most  part  ovcrflowetl  by  the  tide ; 
nor  is  it  desirable  while  so  much  good 
iandf  in  more  healthy  situations,  re- 
mains unoccupied.  The  exiiitenee  of 
this  forest  also  on  the  margin  of  the 
bay  has  always  been  considered  im- 
portant in  a  military  point  of  view, 
as  presenting  a  strong  natural  barrier 
against  mariiime  invasion  along  the 
whole  southern  frontier  of  the  pro- 
vince. Great  quantities  of  eiteellent 
aait  are  here  manufactured,  and  es- 
teemed of  peculiar  sanctity,  as  being 
extracted  by  filtration  from  the  mud 
of  the  holy  Ganges,  The  forest  also 
supplies  the  capital  with  an  inexhaus- 
tible store  of  wood  for  fuel,  boat- 
building, and  other  purposes* 

It  has  always  been  understood  as 
a  matter  of  notoriety  that  thi^  vast 
tract  of  waste  load  is  without  an 
owner,  except  a  comparatively  small 
portion  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest 
claimed  by  the  zemindars,  all  the  re- 
mainder being  unquestionably  at  the 
disposal  of  government.  Tlie  well 
known  fact  that  this  hi  by  ri  nth  of 
wood  and  rivers  ia  the  property  of 
no  landholder,  was  the  basi^i  of  a 
plan  formerly  acted  on  fur  bringing 
mto  cultivation  lands  situated  in  the 


northern  quarter,  nnd  more  recently 
for  clearing  the  island  of  Sagor.  Many 
plans  have  been  undertaken  to  bring 
the  waste  lands  of  the  Sunderbutida 
into  cultivation,  but  up  to  IBIS  they 
had  all  failed^  chiefly  owing  to  ihm 
difficulties  and  embarrass  men  18  aris- 
ing from  the  claims  of  the  zemiudars 
on  the  lands  granted  to  these  new 
settlers,  who  naturally  desired  to 
have  their  grants  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  tracts  already  inhabited  and 
cultivated,  to  which  the  adjacent  ze* 
mindars  always  put  forth  claims  of 
ownership,  real  or  fictitious^  To  ob- 
viate a  recurrence  of  these  obstacles, 
a  survey  was  made  in  ]i()t^l3,  w  hieh 
fixed  the  northern  boimdary  at  the 
Juhoona  creek,  nearly  on  a  line  in 
an  cu&terly  direction  with  Hooghl5% 
which  exhibits  the  country  from 
thence  to  Buddcrtullow  in  a  eoui- 
plete  slate  of  tultivation-  The  re- 
sult of  this  survey  tended  to  impress 
a  belief  that  considerable  tracts  of 
land  had  been  brought  under  tillage 
and  concealed  from  governmcni.  To 
prevent  a  repetition  of  similar  frau- 
dulent abstractions,  a  commissioner 
was  appointed  in  1814,  with  authority 
to  examine  the  validity  of  all  claims 
whatever,  and  also  to  assess  the 
western  portion  of  those  lands* 

Vurious  derivations  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  name  by  which  this 
tract  is  designated.  By  some  it  has 
been  traced  from  the  ^oondry  tree 
(the  kcriticra  rohusta),  and  also  from 
the  word  soonder,  beautiful ;  and 
bon,  a  forest ;  by  others  the  nanie  is 
a^iserted  to  be  Chunderbnnd,  because 
it  is  still  comprehended  in  the  ancient 
zemindary  of  Chunderdeep.  In  I7S4 
the  Sunderbunds,  Cooch  Biihar,  and 
Rungamatty  were  estimated  by  Major 
Rennell  to  comprehcud  37,5411  square 
miles,  then  conjectured  to  be  nl!  near- 
ly waste,  but  subsequent  inveeitigalion 
has  considerably  curtailed  the  extent 
of  these  supposed  wildernes^ei^. — 
(Colehrooke,  Btnneilt  Ward^  Mocke, 
J,  Grant,  4*c?.) 

SuNDLEFOoH. — A  town  in  thepro- 
vinee  of  Candeish,  six  miles  from 
Hindia,  which  in  \S'2t}  belonged  ta 
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Smdia  and  Duntained  300  inhabitanr^i 
Ion.  76°  E. 
SuNDRABuNi. — A  smflli  state  Ijing 
wnlirn  ihe  boimtla  of  Mucus sar,  on  the 
is! and  of  Celebes.  The  town  titan ds 
ft  Uttb  inland  on  the  banks  of  a  river, 
whence  its  name  originatca.^(AV<iifO' 

SuNGCt  Tekaj^g^  —  A  country  in 
ibe  interior  of  Samatrn,  situated  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  degree  of 
soyth  latitude.  The  access  to  this 
territory  is  emremely  difficult,  on  ac- 
count of  the  different  ranges  of  high 
mountains  covered  with  forest  trees 
and  thick  Juugle  that  intervene^,  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north-west  by  Koriti* 
chi  and  Serampei ;  on  the  west  and 
south- west  by  Anak  Sungei,  or  Mo- 
comoco,  and  Vpu  district  j  on  the 
»ouih  by  Laboon  ;  and  on  the  east  by 
Balang  A^i  and  PukaJang  Jambu. 

The  generol  produce  of  this  coun- 
try is  maize,  paddy,  sweet  poiatoes^, 
com 01  on  potatoes,  tobacco  and  ztugar- 
cane  j  and  the  valleys  on  the  whole 
are  well  cultivated,  The  inhabitant  a 
are  a  thick  stout  dark  race  of  people, 
something  resembling  the  Acbeenese 
and  generally  addicted  to  the  smoking 
of  opium.  Tliey  usnally  carry  charms 
about  their  persons  to  preserve  them 
from  accident,  some  of  which  are 
printed  at  Batavia  or  iSamarang,  in  the 
Dutch,  Portuguese  and  French  ]an> 
guages.  In  addition  to  the  preserva- 
tion clause,  this  document  cautions 
purchasers  against  charms  printed  in 
London,  as  the  English  would  endea- 
vour to  counterleit  ihenij  and  impose 
on  the  buyers,  being  all  cheats. 

Every  village  has  a  town-hall  about 
IfU  feet  long,  and  broad  in  propor- 
tion^ the  wood-work  of  which  is 
neatly  carved.  The  dweUing-hou^es 
contain  five,  six,  or  seven  familieji 
eachj  and  the  country  is  populous. 
The  inhabitants  of  ^^ungci  Tenang 
and  Seramf)ei  are  Mahomedans,  and 
acknowledge  themselves  subject  to 
Jambi, — iDarc,  4  cO 

SuKfluMNEBE. — A  large  division  of 
the  Aurungabad  province,  situated 
principally  between  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  degrees  of  north  latitude. 


This  is  a  hiWyt  but  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive conn  try,  and  contain*  the 
sources  of  the  Godavery  and  many  of 
ita  contribotary  streams.  In  1803,  it 
was  supposed  to  yield  the  reigning 
Peshwa  a  revenue  of  ten  lacks  of 
rupees.  The  principal  towns  are  Sun- 
gumnere,  Nass^iuck,  Trimbuck,  and 
Bey  lab  poor*  The  first  stands  in  lat^ 
19^  21'  N„  Ion,  74*  24'  E„  seventy- 
three  N.E^.E,  from  Poona. 

Si'itfoua, — A  town  in  Afghuniitan, 
division  of  Lfpper  Sindc^  situated 
twenty 'three  mile.f  to  the  weNtof  the 
Indus  i  lat.  30^  51K  N.,  Ion.  6SF  5«'E. 

SuNJEET.— A  town  in  the  province 
of  Ajmeer^  fifteen  miles  from  Ram- 
poorn,  which  in  1850  belonged  to 
Ghuflbor  Khan,  and  contained  about 
5m  houses i  lilt.  ^^4^  IB'  N.,  Ion.  75^ 

Sirs  A  (SancaraJ,  —  A  stibdivi- 
sion  of  the  Sindc  principality^  in  the 
province  of  Mooltao,  situated  at  the 
south-western  extremit}",  where  it  is 
Heparaied  by  the  Goonee  river,  here 
named  the  Loonec  (or  saline)  from 
the  province  of  Cutch.  It  is  thinly 
inhahittd  and  presents  little  cultiva- 
iJotL,  the  soil  consisting  either  of  a 
barren  sand  or  salt  morass.  It  does 
not  contain  any  towns  of  note. 

SuaA»AV.\. — A  consider abJctown, 
the  cn[>itHl  of  a  district,  in  Java,  situ- 
ated 640  mile^  east  from  Batavia  ;  Int. 
7°1 Ion.  1 13^  49'  E.  This  place 
stands  on  a  fine  river,  which  pennits 
vessels  of  considerable  burthen  to 
ascend  to  the  town.  Its  mouth  is  de- 
fended by  Fort  Calamaes,  a  circnlar 
battery,  mounting  forty  guns,  placed 
on  a  rijsing  spot  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river,  which  has  a  commanding 
sweep  across  the  straits  of  Madura^ 
where  it  is  narrow  est ^  being  opposite 
to  the  south-west  end  of  that  island. 

According  to  a  census  taken  by  the 
British  government  in  1815,  the  divi- 
sion of  Surabaya  contained  154,512 
inhabitants,  of  which  number  2,047 
were  Chinese,  within  an  area  of  1^1  S 
st^uarc  miles.  At  that  period  the  town 
ot  Surabhaya  contained  34,574  per- 
sons.—(TArrm,  Rfiffit^if  tfc.) 
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BvMAJEGvm  fSttrvagkarJ, — A  town 
In  tlie  province  trf  &faar,  diatrirt  of 
B^^^^tsoff  sixty-eiglit  miles  E.S.E. 
from  PBtna ;  I»L       14'      Ion.  W 

town  in  the  province  oi  ALIohohad^ 
fourteen  mil&  cn?^  from  Korah  ;  IbL 
26^  1(K  N.,  loo.  30'  E.  This  is  a 
pUce  of  coiwdefllite  length  but  ■mall 
brendtti,  iCMekif^  tlong  the  side  of 
the  Gftngee.  A  eon«iler»hle  pro|iortion 
of  the  hauie»  have  t^o  ttorici,  built 
partly  of  brick  and  partly  of  mud,  but 
It  ifl  thiniy  f>opu1iiied  and  at^  ex bi bits 
other  indications  of  decline, — C^V- 

Seta  AT  (SuroihiraJ^  —  A  British 
dutriet  in  tbe  province  of  Gujerat, 
situated  at  the  etouth-wc^tem  extre- 
mity, between  the  tMreutieth  and 
Iweniy-second  degrees  of  north  lati' 
tude.  It  coniisti  principally  of  tracts 
of  country  acquireil  at  dififerent  pe^ 
rioda  from  the  native  powers,  princi- 
pally I  be  Pe^hwa  and  Guicowar,  and 
still  mucb  ititermiied  mth  the  terri- 
tories of  the  latter.  It  presents  a 
much  greater  varietj^  of  surface  than 
tbe  neighbouring  district  of  Broach « 
The  eastern  pergunnahs  belong  to  ibe 
hilly  and  itingly  country  that  reaches 
to  the  ghauts;  those  in  the  fouth 
partake  of  tbe  Ramc  character ;  the 
re^t  ts  flatt  and  in  many  parts  fcriiief 
but  a  lar^»e  proportion  is  stilJ  covered 
with  babool  bushes  and  wild  datc- 
treei*  Nearly  oue*third  of  the  dis- 
trict is  waste.  The  eastern  quarter 
is  inhabited  by  Dhooblnii,  in  many 
respects  reiembliug  Bheds^  except 
that  they  are  remarkable  for  tbdr 
peaceable,  iuoffeniiivc  dispoisitionsj  a 
sufficient  eontrnst.  The  other  inha- 
bitants, excluding  those  of  the  city^ 
are  Koombies  and  Coolies,  Mauutaun 
or  Batailas  (a  caste  of  Brahmins), 
with  some  Fars^ees,  BoraJis  and  Raj- 
poots. 

There  are  no  Grassias  or  Mcwissiea 
in  the  district,  and  only  one  or  two 
Bhf^el  chiefs,  nominally  dependent  on 
Hnjpceiila.   Tbe  UJijjioot  chiefs  (of 


Mandsrre,  Bando,  and  Dhifrrainpooe) 
occupy  poftioQft  of  the  jungle  to  the 
CAfet  of  this  xiliab.  but  the  nabob  of 
Snrat  is  the  only  dignitarr  pofiaessin^ 
indefjen^ent  authority  witfiin  itslimita, 
and  this  only  vnitb  reference  to  his 
own  dependaoti>    In  be  had 

1 ,600  begas  of  land,  about  300  r>  ota, 
300  armed  attendants,  and  1 60  ser- 
vants and  slai'cs.  The  system  of  re- 
venue collection  in  Surat  is  almost 
entirely  riot  war,  but  this  inifjfove- 
ment  has  been  only  recently  intro- 
duced.  In  JS^l  the  cuhivatofs  ap- 
peared ill-ctothed  and  lodged,  and 
much  depre^d  in  spirit ;  indeed  the 
petigunnah  of  Chowrassy^  contiguous 
to  the  populous  city  of  Surat,  Jike 
tbe  Sunder  bunds  in  Bengal,  might  be 
quoted  as  the  worst  cuUirated  tract 
in  the  district,  notwithstanding  the 
great  market  in  its  immediate  vicinitr. 
in  1830-51  ihe  jumma  of  the  land 
revenue  amounted  to  15,05,^3  ru- 
pees* 

With  respect  to  the  internal  police, 
until  lately  the  Surat  district  was  so 
much  intersected  by  the  territories  of 
other  states  and  petty  jaghiredars 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistmte 
was  much  interrupted,  many  previous 
ceremonies  and  negociations  being 
necessary  before  he  could  arrest  a 
thief  or  recover  stolen  property*  For- 
inerly  also  a  class  of  gang  robbery 
enlisted  by  Grassiat  having  claims  on 
tbe  revenue  of  certain  lands,  infected 
tbe  districts  These  ruffians  were  ge- 
neral! v  bended  by  some  desperate 
Jema(3ar,  renowned  for  his  cruelties 
and  exactions,  who  while  co I !cctfng 
dues  for  his  master,  extorted  double 
the  amount  for  him  self  These  and 
other  grievances  attending  an  unset- 
led  gorernment  have  since  been  re- 
medied, but  still  the  district  doea  not 
e^thibit  that  appearance  of  prosperity 
that  from  its  long  trnmjuillity  ni^ht 
have  been  expected.  Marine  and  river 
piracy  is  still  tarried  on  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  Surat  jo risdiciion,  owing 
to  the  cosy  communication  held  by 
vessels  at  the  mouth  of  that  river 
with  banks,  one  of  which  is  only 
partially  subject  to  the  British  lows. 
In  couisequencc  of  this  |>ractice,  aU 
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though  barUly  my  cotton  U  grown  to 

the  soutli  of  Surat,  every  village  be- 
tween thiit  city  and  Butsaiif  is  coni- 
tnonly  full  of  that  comnio  Jit)',  thrown 
over  board  by  the  native  captain s  and 
crews^  under  the  slight  est  pica  of  bad 
weutliur^  and  picked  up  by  their  re- 
littioiis  ami  partners  from  the  neigh- 
bouring villagers  along  the  shore ;  who 
frequently  also  by  a  concerted  plan, 
conie  olf  and  plunder  the  vessel  en- 
tirely. The  booty  is  subsequently 
distributed  in  regular  shareJi  aniorig 
the  different  vilhtges,  which  belong 
principally  to  Bulloo  Mcah  orSacheen, 
whose  income  would  be  much  deterio- 
rated were  these  practices  suppres- 
sed.— [Kiphifitlofttf,  liourchcirj  Preii' 
dergtut^  Pvthiic  MS.  Dt^cummtM^  ^c.) 

StTftAT*^A  large  and  populous 
town,  futuated  on  the  south  bank  of 
ihc  Tuptee  river,  about  twenty  miles 
ttbove  m  juticttoti  with  the  sea, 
and  the  modern  capital  of  the  Gujerat 
province ;  lat.  11'  N,,  Ion.  73°  T 
E.  This  is  a  large  and  ugly  city»  with 
narrow  winding  strt^ets,  high  houses 
of  timber-fraraesj  filled  up  with  bricks, 
the  upper  stories  projecting  over  each 
other^  The  wall  is  entire,  aod  in 
good  repair,  with  senu-circuiar  bas- 
tions, It5  destruction  has  been  fre- 
quently contemplated,  to  throw  the 
town  open  J  hut  the  feelings  of  secu- 
rity which  the  natives  derive  from 
such  a  rampart,  and  the  Aicilities  it 
atffbrds  fur  collecting  the  town  duties ^ 
have  hitherto  preponderated  iu  favour 
of  its  prcticrvation.  The  circuit  of 
So  rut  is  about  six  miles  in  a  semi- 
circle, of  which  the  Tuptee  is  the 
cti  0  rd .  Nea  r  t  h  e  cen  tre  of  th  i  s  c  h  o  r d , 
41  nd  washed  by  the  river,  stands  a 
small  ca-itlCp  witli  round  bastions, 
glacis,  and  covered  way,  in  which  a 
lew  sepoys  and  European  artillery 
are  stationed,  and  which  is  distin- 
guinbed  by  the  singularity  of  two  flag^ 
Maves,  on  one  of  which  a  union-jack 
is  diii played,  on  the  other  a  plain  red 
fEag,  the  ancient  ensign  of  the  Delhi 
emperors.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
thi^  fort  are  most  of  the  European 
hoijses,  of  a  good  siie,  and  surround- 
ed by  extensive  conipoundrt,  but  not 
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well  contrived  to  exclude  the  heat. 
Without  the  walln  is  a  Frejich  fac- 
tory, containing  some  handsome  and 
convenient  apartments,  but  now 
(lfci:^4)  quite  deserted  by  their  proper 
owners,  and  occupied  by  difTerent 
English  oOicers.  It  had  been  restored 
to  the  French  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace  in  1815,  and  a  governor 
and  ^Gverid  functionaries  came  to 
take  possession  ;  but  the  diseases  of 
the  climate  soon  made  such  a  havock 
among  them,  that  the  few  survivor?i 
were  glad  to  return  to  the  i«le  of 
Bourbon,  whence  no  substitutes  ar- 
rived to  till  up  tbc  vacancy*  At  this 
station  there  is  a  neat  and  convenient 
church,  and  a  very  picturesque  and 
extensive  burial-ground,  full  of  large 
but  ruinous  tombg  of  the  former  ser- 
vants of  the  Eaiit-Iiidia  Company, 
some  of  them  from  120  to  18U  years 
old. 

The  most  remarkable  institution  in 
Surat  is  the  Banyan  hospital,  of 
which,  however,  we  have  no  descrip- 
tion more  recent  than  17^0^  It  then 
consisted  of  a  large  piece  of  ground 
enclosed  by  high  walls,  and  subdi- 
vided iuEo  several  courts  or  wards 
for  the  accommodation  of  animak 
In  sick  nests  they  were  attended  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  here  found 
what  many  a  liuniEin  being  wanted 
and  wants,  a  peaceful  asylum  for  the 
inBrmiiiGs  of  old  age<  VVhen  an  oni* 
mal  broke  a  Jimh  or  w^as  otherwise 
disabled,  his  owner  brought  him  to 
this  hospital,  where  he  was  received 
without  regard  to  the  caste  or  nation 
of  his  master.  In  177^  this  hospital 
contained  horses,  mules,  oxen,  sheep, 
goats^  monkies,  poultry,  pigeons,  and 
a  variety  of  birds ;  also  an  aged  tor- 
toise, which  was  known  to  have 
been  there  seventy -five  years.  The 
most  extraordinary  ward  was  that 
appropriated  for  rats,  mice^  bugs,  and 
other  noxious  vermin,  ibr  whom 
suitable  food  was  provided. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  ci- 
tie^j  of  Hindostan,  being  nieniioned 
in  the  R  a  may  una,  a  Sanscrit  poem  of 
great  a  n  t  iq  ( li  ty .  A  fte  r  th  e  d  i  seo  v  ery 
of  the  passage  to  the  East  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  llofic^  it  was  much 
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frcM|iieDteil  by  rcsseU  belongiirg  to 
European  nations,  who  eii  ported 
iVoin  iieiicc  pen  Ha,  clinnioncU,  amber^ 
gris,  01  vet,  musk,  gold,  silks  nnd  cot- 
ions  of  every  description,  spices,  fra- 
gr:int  wood^,  indigo,  Kattpetre,  and 
other  objects  of  Indian  trnffic^  From 
hence  also  a  greut  number  of  piU 
gnnis  cintmrked  for  Arabia,  on  which 
account  Surat  was  coniiidered  W  the 
M^&hoincdans  of  Hindostan  wi  one  of 
the  ^ittes  of  Mecca,  In  A,D.  1613 
Captuin  Best  received  permission  to 
settle  an  Kn^iish  factory  at  Surat, 
where  lie  left  ten  persons,  wUh  a 
stock  of  Jt4,000,  lo  purchase  goods. 
The  Durch  did  not  vimt  Burat  until 
J  61 7-  The  Fret  I  ch  carried  on  a  cun- 
stdt*rahle  hut  losing  trade  with  Snrut 
during  the  i^arly  years  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century;  and  having  con- 
tractetl  dcbls  to  the  natives,  de^^crted 
i t  al  t oget h er.  Some  time  t%ft er ward s 
in  17  H  a  company  was  formed  nt 
St,  MidocB,  wkich  despatched  ships 
to  the  Ea^t-Indiesj  but  these  were 
Hcized  and  sequestered  at  Sural,  to 
liquidate  the  debts  of  the  former  ad- 
veuturerst  with  which  the  Sf,  Maloes 
asNOciation  had  not  the  least  concern* 

In  latter  times  the  trade  of  Surat 
has  much  declined,  and  at  present 
consists  almost  wholly  of  cotton 
wool,  which  is  exported  in  large 
boats  to  Bombay,  and  nil  the  manu- 
factured goods  are  undersold  by  the 
British  except  kin  cobs  and  shawls, 
for  which  there  is  little  demand.  A 
great  deterioration  has  consequently 
taken  place  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  native  merchants,  many  of  whom 
have  been  obliged  to  sell  their  per- 
sonal goods  and  chattels  to  procure 
immediate  subsistence.  In  IS24  the 
only  prosperous  persons  were  the 
Bor\i1is  and  ParsecTi,  the  last  of  whom 
are  the  proprietorsof  half  the  houses^ 
and  seem  to  thrive  where  nobody  else 
(the  Borahs  always  excepted)  can 
glean  a  scanty  maintenance* 

In  January  1664  the  Maharatta  ar- 
my under  Sevajee  made  a  sudden  at- 
tack on  this  cityi  when  the  Mogul 
governor  shut  himself  up  in  the  cas- 
tle»  and  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the 
adjacent  country,   In  this  emergency 


Sir  George  Oxenden,  the  chief,  anil 
the  rest  of  the  Company's  servantil 
a  hut  them  selves  up  in  the  factory 
with  the  Company's  property,  valued 
at  i;SO,000,  and  havin|!j  fortified  it  a» 
well  as  the  shortness  of  the  tinm 
would  permit,  called  in  the  ships*: 
crews  to  assist  In  the  defence.  Wheit 
iittacked  they  mode  ao  brave  and  vi- 
gorous a  resistance,  that  they  not 
only  preserved  the  factory  but  th® 
greate?tt  part  of  the  town  frcwn  de- 
struction; for  whichj  after  the  retreat 
of  the  enemy,  they  were  thanked  by 
the  Mogiil  commander*  Sural  wa«> 
attacked  and  partially  pillaged  by  th«, 
Maharattaa  in  167%  and  afterwards 
in  ]7(t^,  and  again  in  1707;  but 
having  no  cannon,  and  very  few  fire*, 
arms,  they  were  unable  to  make  anjr 
progress, 

Moyen  ud  Been,  the  ancestor  of! 
the  present  nabob  of  Burnt,  was  an 
adventurer  who  in  17^8  [Kjssessed' 
himselfof  Sural  castle.    His  «ucces-. 
sora  were,  in  1 703,  Cuttub  ud  Deers  | 
in  l7fli^»Ni2flmud  Been  ;  and  in  ISOO, 
Nassir  ud  Been,  all  invested  by  the 
East-India  Company.    The  exi«;tin^! 
sy^tem  of  in  ternal  governmeui  haviti^ 
been  found  inadequate  to  the  protec*' 
tion  of  the  persons  and  property  of 
the  inhabitants,  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded in  1800  with  Nassir  ud  Deerj, 
the  new  nabob,  by  whiirh  he  agreed  i 
that  the  management  of  the  city  and , 
district  of  Surat,  and  the  admlnistrtt- ' 
tion  of  civil   and  criminal  justice, 
?ihould  be  excluiiively  vested  in  the 
British  government.    The  latter  en- 
gaged to  pay  to  the  nabob  one-fifth 
of  the  surplus  revenue,  after  deduct- 
ing alt  charges ;  the  residue  to  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  British  govern- 
ment.   By  a  subsequent  treaty  in  ' 
1803  the  Mflharattas  were  compelled 
to  abandon  all  their  vexatious  claims 
on  Surat,  which  has  ever  since  re- 
mained under  the  Bombay  prcsi den cy, 
and  been  governed  by  the  British  re-  , 
gulations  modified  by  peculiar  locid  | 
customs  and  circumstances.    Nassir , 
ud  Been,  the  nabob  of  Surat,  died 
in  aged  seventy-one  years^ 

k living  a  son  named  Ufzul  ud  Been*  ^ 

With  respect  to  the  population  of 
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Sural  a  considerabk  uncertainty  still 
remftioH,  In  1798  Mr.  Scton  esti- 
Jnated  that  the  popuUtum  oftlvis  city 
was  800,000  pt™ns;  in  imS  Mr. 
Crow,  the  jtidije  and  hi  agist  rate, 
foiind  only  S?H,B7l  houses  "in  the 
town  and  suburbs;  and  Mr.  Homer, 
in  1818,  reckoned  the  number  of 
houses  at  a  I, -139;  which  last  num- 
ber, allow  iiiLT  fi^e  iudividuuls  to  a 
house,  would  give  a  total  pu|mlttticin 
of  only  157,195  persons.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  the  prDVailing  opinion  thut  the 
population  of  Sural  has  much  de- 
creased within  the  last  half  century. 
The  Engliiih  society  h  nncommonly 
numerous  here,  as  Surat  is  the  head- 
quariers  not  only  of  a  eonstdDruble 
military  force,  but  of  a  collector,  a 
board  of  customs,  a  circuit,  aiui  of  a 
sudder  adawlut  for  the  whole  pre^i< 
dency  of  Bouibay,  which,  for  iHe 
greater  convenience  of  the  people, 
on  account  of  its  central  poe^ition^ 
Mr,  E^phinstone  transferrod  hither. 
Travelling  distance  from  Bombav, 
177«iiiefi;  from  Foona,  ^43;  from 
Oojein,  309;  from  Delhi,  7^6;  and 
from  Calcutta  by  Na^poor,  1 238  iuile«. 

dtrgiut,  Ptirtiament^rif  ReporU,  E(- 

Sura u LEA. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Malwa,  pergunnah  of  De- 
wasfl,  which  in  I  contained  about 
300  houses,  and  belonijcd  to  the  raja 
of  Dewass, 

SuftiAGo. — A  small  fort  and  town 
bt: Ionising  to  the  Spaniurds,  siiuaicd 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  Magin- 
danao,  on  the  hanks  of  a  river  flow- 
ing from  an  inland  lake.  The  road- 
stead here  \a  good  during  both  mon- 
soons; but  in  the  offinp,  where  the 
pBssnge  is  narrow,  the  tide^s  are  said 
to  run  with  great  strength* — {Farrett^ 

SttatHANDA. — A  peak,  part  of  the 
ridge  in  Northern  Hindo^jian  that 
separates  the  Jumna  nnd  Ganges,  and 
overlooks  the  Deyrah  Dood  :  Lat.  30° 
e4'N.,  Ion.  7SP  le'E. 

Suaif  ALEE  Stockai>£, — A  ijtockade 


in  Northern  ilindostan,  douiimoni 
of  Nepaul,  four  miles  eai*t  of  the 
Goggra  river  J  lat.  2'^  N.,  Ion, 
80*  m  E. 

SuROUT,— A  large  village  in  the 
province  of  Agra,  surrcHiuded  by  a 
stone  wall,  and  held  in  Jaghire  front 
the  Jevpoornija  by  a  relacian  of  the 
family;  lat. :?6^5l' N.,  Ion.  77^  K 

SuRttooL. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bengal,  district  of  Moorshe- 
dabad,  fifty-three  mites  S,W,  by  S- 
from  MoorshedaUd  i  lat.  23*  3S'N.. 
Ion.  4^  E<  This  is  a  place  of 
sonjtj  traffic,  and  the  head*quarter£ 
of  the  commercial  resident  ibr  the 
Soonamookce  division, 

SitasEi!. — A  small  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Slidwa,  near  to  Kairwass, 
which  in  liiiJO  contained  200  hou^esj 
and  belonged  to  Guftbor  Khan* 

SusuuuNAK. — See  Solo  or  Suav- 
A  L  A  ax  A  in  Java. 

StTBLTNG.^A  small  feubdivision  of 
the  Silhet  district,  in  the  province  of 
Bengal,  where  duties  are  levied  on 
the  cotton  brought  for  sale  by  the 
Garrows,  In  1815  (including  those 
of  Sherpoor)  they  were  farmed  for 
4,(iiJ5  rupees, — {hmmi^  ^c.) 

SuTALtjay. — A  amall  town  in  ihe 
province  of  Bengal,  district  of  Back- 
ergunge,  168  miles  eastlVoni  Ciileut- 
tii;  lat.  2^  38'  N.,  Ion,  90''  W  E. 

SuTCHAKA. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gujerat,  belonging  lo  the 
jam  ofNoana^^ur,  and  situat^  to  ihe 
east  of  that  city.  An  extensive  fish- 
ery is  carried  on  along  this  part  of  the 
gulf  of  Cntch,  from  whence  the  fish^ 
when  dried,  are  transported  to  the 
interior.  The  pearl-oyster  is  also 
found  here,  and  is  made  a  source  of 
revenue.— (Jl/ff cum rrfa,  ^c) 

Sl^tuleje  RiVEa  fSatrada^  wilh  a 
Awn  dred  chart  ncU  or  hvHietJ, — The  fi  fth 
river  of  the  Punjab,  and  the  Hynhasia 
of  Alexander's  historians.  AUnough 
not  yet  estahli-shed  b^  ocular  inspec- 
tion, there  is  now  bttle  doubt  that 
the  Sutaleje  issues  from  lake  Rawstn^a 

^  a  2 
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UraJ  ftnd  bkc  Mcmiaromt  «1ikli 
probaibf  J  emnnjuiiicate  ai  certam  ses^ 
vofiii.  According  to  Capuun  Bear- 
nt'i  map  tli«  iource  k  about  bt.  3P 
4rN*,  loii,  Sr43'E.,  ffom  whence 
to  Hop*r  In  lat,3(P58  Ioik  tiCr 
a  dutan^  of  aboTe  400  miles, 
eotil  1818  Isule  wu  known,  and  ihe 
OUfteoM  of  a  iffMcm  branch  of  thl% 
great  rittr,  (the  SpUi  or  Li,  which 
ftMCs  in  Lahdack)  waa  not  even  aus- 
pccted. 

The  iip|wr  pari  of  its  course  from 
Ha  wan*  s  Hrad  to  the  town  of 
hhtpk^  lie**  within  the  Chinese  terri- 
tori^K.  At  Shtfik^  Iftf.  3P4!yN., 
Ion,  the  her^ht  of  the  bed 

of  the  Hutuleje  ia  0^207  feet  above 
the  Icvd  of  the  ftea ;  Us  breadth  hhiy- 
seven  feet,  and  itn  depth  eix  feet* 
Below  Bhipk^  it  h  obstruct ed  by 
Tocki>  and  nt  a  Mhort  dj si. nice  above 
Dabling  there  h  a  ftmidl  fjll.  The 
decleniiion  from  Poaree  to  Wong- 
too  im  1 ,337  feet,  or  fifty- one  feet  per 
mile,  thence  to  KotegUur  iiftj-nine 
feel  per  mile,  and  to  Sconce  twenty 
feet  per  mile.    The  district  of  Kuna- 
wur  i»  the  middle  valley  of  the  Sutu- 
lejej  the  lower  vallcj^  begins  where 
the  river  bursts  from  the  Himalaya. 
The  mean  height  of  the  J?utuleje 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Ba«ipii  h 
6,300  feet.    In  the  lower  vallc>'  the 
banks  of  the  Sutuleje  at  au  elevation 
of  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  coniijit  of  limestone.    At  Juure^ 
on  the  north  bank,  springs  rising  to 
the  temperature  of  130°  Fahrenheit 
arc  found,  iitsuing  only  two  or  three 
feet  from  the  channel  of  the  river, 
the  waters  of  vthich  have  a  strong 
aulphurona  smclL    The  fall  of  the 
Sutuleje  from  Shipkc  to  Hampoor  i», 
with  little  enceplion,  nearly  uniform, 
and  about  sijtty  feet  in  the  mile ; 
from  the  nee  to  Soonee  the  averiige  fall 
h  twenty- four  feet,  and  from  Soonee 
to  llopt-r,  wlicre  it  enters  the  plain, 
eleven  feet  per  mile.    If  twenty-four 
feet  full  pcrtnilebe  allowed  in  the  up- 
per part  of  itf?  course  tihove  Shipk^, 
the  elevation  of  its  source  Eit  or  near 
RawanV^  Hrnd  will  be  between  1 4,000 
and  lfi,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 


Haeh  knowledge  has  been  gained 
within  the  last  ten  yearm  of  the  eoanc 
of  this  ttream,  which  maj  now  be 
eoosidered  one  of  the  laT|Ecst  and 
moat  inzportant  rivers  of  India.  The 
aouree  of  the  western  or  Sptti  brmncli 
(which  at  their  junction  b  as  large  mm 
the  astern  branch)  rising  somewhere 
in  J^dack,  still  remains  luikDowii, 
but  the  length  of  the  course  of  the 
casterDf  from  FUwaii^s  Hrad  to  its 
confluence  with  the  ficyab,  may  be 
estimated  at  5Q0  miles  ;  thence  to  its 
jonction  with  the  Indus  400  miles ; 
to  which  500  more  being  added  for 
its  progress  to  the  ocean,  will  gfve  a 
total  journey  of  1,400  miJes,  This 
hyndred-bcllicd  stream  by  the  tower 
mountaineers  called  Satadni ;  hy 
the  natives  of  Kunawur  (Ehanawer) 
Zflgti ;  and  by  the  Tartora,  Lamjin^ 
Kanpa;  Kanpa  signifving  a  river  in 
genera},  as  does  al<^  SanpOf>  and 
Maksang,  —  (Hodgton  ttnd  Herheri^ 

SuT0LFJE  AND  JeMT^A  PaovtsrcK* 
— A  lar^e  tract  of  conn  try  in  North* 
ern  Hindosrtan,  which  until  the  Gor- 
kha  war  of  1815  remained  so  wholly 
un explored,  that  even  the  names  of 
the  petty  states  within  its  limits  was 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  To  the  tiorth 
it  is  separated  from  what  has  been 
called  Little  Tibet,  by  the  Himalaya 
mountains ;  on  the  south  it  adjoins 
the  province  of  Delhi ;  to  the  cast  it 
b  bounded  in  tts  whole  extent  by  the 
course  of  the  river  Jumna ;  find  on 
the  west  by  that  of  the  Sutuleje,  so 
that  its  limits  have  the  advantage  of 
being  singularly  well  defined^  In 
length  it  may  be  estimated  at  ninety 
miles,  by  sixty  miles  the  average 
breadth,  equal  to  an  area  of  5,400 
stiuare  miles.    The  political  divisions 
or  this  territory  before  its  conquest 
by  the  Cork  has,  and  to  which  indeed^ 
by  the  restoration  of  the  native  chiefs 
it  has  nearly  returned  were  the  fol- 
lowing, vk.  J  St.  Four  considerable 
principalities  Cahlorc^  H indoor.  Sir- 
more,  and  Bussaher.    2 ndly.  Twelve 
pettj^  states  called  the  Barra  Tbo- 
Kooria  or  twelve  lordships,  m%,  Keon> 
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fhttl,  BtighnuC,  Bagbul^  KotKaiir, 
Koomharsain,  Bliujec,  Mahlogh, 
DKamec,  Keearee,  Khooiikhaur, 
Muugul,  and  Kotce,  3rdlj.  Four- 
teen petty  chiefikhipEi,  t?is.  Joabul, 
Kotegniir,  Bulsun,  Kunartoo,  Kur- 
rungtoo,  Dctailoo,  Thcoka,  Poon- 
diir,  KcoomI,  Ootraj,  Sura  nee,  San- 
grce.  Burrow  I     and  Durkotce, 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in 
the  history  of  these  couatrles,  that 
whik  the  common  people,  ns  far  hj 
their  histories  an  J  traditions  extend, 
appear  to  have  been  all  aboriginal, 
their  rulers  arc,  v^ith  ft^w  exceptions, 
of  foreign  extraction,  being  sprung 
from  ancestors  who  hud  emigrated 
from  the  eastward  and  southward, 
(mostly  in  performance  of  pilgrimage 
to  Jowala  Mookbee,  a  place  of  great 
sanctity  in  the  Kangra  principality) 
and  bad  found  the  natives  of  the  hills 
in  such  a  state  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
Iwlsui  as  had  at  once  invited  and 
facilitated  their  subjugation.  At  an 
early  period  (about  A*D.  Bl6)  this 
country  appears  to  have  possessed  as 
many  independent  states  as  it  con- 
tained villages ;  but  subsequently  se- 
veral more  powerful  cbiefships  were 
founded  by  emigrants  from  the  south. 
The  incervcning  time  until  the  Gor- 
kha  invasion  in  1803,  was  occupied 
by  intestine  warfare,  which  exaspe- 
rated and  disunited  the  com  muni  ties 
and  paved  the  way  for  a  foreign 
yoke.  O  CCD  s  ion  al  ly  i  h  e  name  of  th  e 
Delhi  emperor  was  used  to  extort 
money  ;  btit  Adeina  Beg  Khan,  the 
soubahdar  of  Lahore,  appears  to  have 
been  ttic  only  imperial  commander 
who  ever  entered  the  hills  between 
the  Sutuleje  and  Jumna 

In  IHOi^  the  government  of  Nepaul 
detached  Ummer  Singh  Thappa^  Lo 
subdue  the  more  western  states  of 
Northern  Hindostan,  which  under- 
taking he  completed  between  that 
date  and  1813,  the  whole  history  of 
its  process  exhibiting  a  most  singular 
want,  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
of  energy,  courage,  or  activity,  and  of 
every  other  valuable  quality  usuaily 
attributed  to  a  highland  people;  In 
this  prostrate  condition  it  remained 
mi  ill  1814^  when  the  fir^t  war  be- 


tween the  Britijih  nation  and  ih^ 
Gorkhas  co  ni  me  need ,  but  lingered 
on  for  some  time  with  but  inditierent 
success;  at  lengthy  in  1815,  Sir  David 
Ochterlony  having  assumed  the  chief 
command,  and  penetrated  the  billa, 
the  Gorkhas  were  di  is  lodged  from  the 
fortified  bcighfjj  of  Malown^  and  soon 
after  Ummer  Singh,  their  commander, 
wm  forced  to  capitulate  both  for 
himself  and  son,  then  blockaded  at 
Jytuk.  The  result  of  these  decisive 
measures,  combined  with  the  prospe- 
rous operations  in  Kumaon,  vvas  the 
evacuation  by  the  Gorkhajs  of  the 
entire  territory  west  of  the  Kali 
branch  of  the  Goggra. 

The  Bridsh  government  having  m 
this  manner,  after  no  moderate  ex- 
penditure of  blood  and  trea^^nre, 
wrested  this  long  agitated  country 
from  the  Gorkhas,  proceeded  to  lay 
down  a  basis  for  its  settlement, 
founded  on  the  restoration  of  the 
exiled  or  subdued  ehvefs,  in  all  cases 
in  which  their  failure  to  perform  the 
conditions  of  the  proclamation  pub^ 
lished  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  did  not  justify  a  departure  from 
that  principle-  The  general  restora- 
tion of  the  princes,  however,  was 
judged  the  most  advisable  settlement, 
and  with  certain  exceptions  it  was 
earned  into  execution.  These  ex- 
ceptions were  the  retention  of  Ma^ 
lown,  Subhatoo,  and  one  or  two 
other  military  posts,  the  exclusion  of 
the  thakoora  of  Kconthul  and  Bug- 
bat,  and  of  Kurrum  Ferkbausli  the 
exiled  raja  of  Sirmore,  on  account  of 
the  incurable  depravit)'  of  his  charac- 
ter, in  favour  of  bis  son  j  and  Anally, 
the  separation  from  that  principality 
of  the  pergunnahs  of  Jounsar  and 
Bhawer,  lying  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  To  use. 

It  became  expedient  also  to  exer- 
cise a  more  energetic  and  direct  sys- 
tem of  control  over  the  hill  states, 
to  prevent  the  revival  of  ancient  feuds 
and  animosities,  which  could  only  be 
effected  by  the  coercion  of  a  vigorous 
control,  it  being  impossible  to  avoid 
the  inconvenience  of  arbitrating  their 
disputes  witliout  the  certainty  of  in- 
curring evils  of  a  more  serious  de- 
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»eiipilan.  It  waa  ineantp  however, 
thiit  ihiB  control  sliouM  be  political 
only,  Hnd  not  c:xtcnd  to  an  intcrfe- 
rence  with  the  intarnal  mandgcmcnt 
of  their  aflkirB.  With  rfespect  to  the 
glain  quo  of  their  territories,  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Gorkha  invasion  in 
svaa  seiected,  as  in  all  respects  the 
most  convenient,  from  lacing  of  so 
modern  a  date  as  to  render  evidence 
easily  attainable,  lAhlle  the  piiblle  de- 
clarations of  the  firtiish  govcmnient 
precluded  iheir  taking  cognizance  of 
claims  origin Qtioff  in  transactions  of 
an  antecedent  date.  The  following 
arc  the  onlj  fand^s  and  military  posts 
occupied  by  the  British  on  the  hiJb, 
mz.  Jounsar,  Bhawer,  Snhhntoo  fort 
and  pergunnah,  Racenghur  fart  and 
pergunnnh,  Sindook,  and  Poondor. 
The  objection  to  the  retaining  of  ter- 
ritory in  the  hills  were  founded  on 
the  unproli table  nature  of  the  posses^ 
Bions^  and  the  difficulty  of  governing 
such  remote  and  insubird  tracts, 
more  especinUy  with  r^.trd  to  the 
administration  of  justice  ;  for  under 
the  local  and  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  countries  in  queMion,  it  ap- 
peared equally  inexpedient  and  im- 
practicable to  introduce  the  general 
code  of  Bengal  judicial  rcgulationi. 

Since  the  conquest  of  this  tract 
the  attention  of  the  British  govern- 
ment has  been  particularly  directed 
to  the  abolition  of  the  long  establish- 
ed custom  of  compelling  the  peauan- 
try  to  act  as  hill  porters ;  for  in  this 
mountainouFi  country  the  only  mode 
of  carriage  is  on  men's  shoulders,  and 
St  has  always  been  the  practice  to 
press  men  for  thi/i  purpose.  During 
the  war  the  urgency  ot  afiiiira  admit- 
ted of  no  alternative;  but  in  1816  a 
great  reduction  of  the  number  was 
effected,  and  further  improvements 
in  the  system  have  since  taken  place^ 
more  especially  b^  securing  to  them 
their  hire.  But  m  A^hntever  mode 
their  services  are  required,  until  some 
moral  change  takes  plac€  compulsory 
it  mast  ever  be,  as  the  sbthful  nature 
of  this  people  will  always  lead  them 
to  prefer  indolence  and  poverty  at 
home  to  any  laborious  exertion 
abroad.    In  1815  the  total  revenues 


of  the  countries  situated  l>ctween  it 
Sutnleje  ami  Tonse  were  esiimat 
at  4,S5,769  rupees.  The  most  re  marl 
able  creature  in  the  northern  traci 
is  the  phetr,  an  animal  of  the  dei 
kind,  which  subciists  on  the  abcn 
herbflf^e  near  the  edges  of  the  sno' 
Its  flesh  Is  so  coarse,  and  has  so  u 
plecxant  a  musky  smell  that  the  Hil 
doHtaiiics  will  not  touch  it,  althoj 
the  GorkhiL  i^epoys  and  mountain^ 
eat  it  with  great  avidity.  It  is  remsrl 
able  that  these  people  will  not  icw) 
mutton. 

On  the  first  of  April  1S27  Lot 
Amherst  held  a  durbar  at  the  hi 
station  of  5 u bath oo,  which  was 
tended  by  the  ranas  of  Keonthtil 
Baghul,  Bughat,  Kothaur,  Koomhaa 
seiuj  Bhujce,  Malogh,  Damce,  Kooi 
yar,  Balm  a,  Beja,  Ootrajc,  and  Kotii 
taee,  who  brought  nu^zers  of  birdi 
hill-ponies,  and  other  articles^  the 
collar  productions  of  their  refpectti| 
territories,  and  received  in  retuil 
khelauts,  suited  to  their  rank 
condition,— ^  JjiVu/.  Rotf,  Sir  Dawm 
Ochierionjff  PuMic  MS*  Doeuni^nU 
CapL  IfWgifFWj  ^c] 

8 w ALLY  fSivQliJyat  the  abode 
Siva  J, —A  town  in  the  province 
Gujerat,  and  harbour  of  the  Sural 
£  hipping,  situated  at  the  aioutb 


wei 


the  Tup  tee  river,  twenty  miles 
from  that  city;  lat.  21^  W  N., 

SvAort^.K  Mountains. — A  rang! 
of  mount  ains  in  the  province  of  At* 
rungabad,  among  the  Western Ghaut^ 
the  general  elevation  of  which  &p 
proachcH  3,000  feet  above  the  level  4 
the  sen,  hut  particular  ones  rise  moc| 
higher.  Those  on  which  the  hilti 
forts  of  Logur,  Issapoor,  Kooarei 
a  lid  Singliur  stand  (or  rather  stood  J 
attain  the  height  of  4,000  feet.— i 

SvDAK. — A  larce  tow  n  in  the  prq 
vin«e  of  Candei^n,  which  in  IHli 
belonged  to  Holcar^  and  was  nearlj 
in  ruins, 

SvLAH, — A  fortified  town  in  ihl 
Gujcrat  peninsula^  possessed  by 
Bajpoot  chief,  formerly  tributary 
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tlic  Guicowar;  lot,  2!^  21V  N.,  \on. 

1^7^  It  occupies  more  ground 
than  Wankaneer,  but  is  not  ao  ^itrong 

SvLAittt  RiVKii, — See  Tisnevelly 

DiSTIIlCT. 

SYRtAH,-  A  low II  in  the  Burmese 
enipife  and  province  of  Pegu*  a  lew 
miles  S.E,  of  Ran-non  ;  hxu  lii^AiV^,, 
Ion.  5*6''  17'  In  the 3 ear  1744  the 
British  fuctory  nt  this  plM*:e  was  de- 
strovcd  by  the  contending  piirtit«, 
during  the  wars  of  the  Birmans  and 
Peguers^  which  were  carried  on  with 
the  mo*it  sjiiage  ferocity. 


Tailas  Isle,— One  of  the  Philip- 
pines, situated  due  south  of  Luzon, 
and  of  a  very  irregular  shape.  In 
length  it  may  he  estimated  at  thirty 
miles,  by  three  the  average  breadth, 

Tacla<^dr  for  TachcoteJ. — A 
town  in  Northern  Uindostan^  situat- 
ed on  the  west  side  of  the  Gog^ra 
river  (here  named  the  Karanali) ;  Tat, 
Sr  g4'  N.,  lon.8PyE.,  twenty-five 
m\\^  south  from  Lake  Alanasarovara. 
Jemlah  to  the  north  ia  bounded  by  a 
ridge  of  snowy  mountainir,  thence 
named  Hi  ma,  by  wrhieh  it  is  sepa- 
rated  from  the  country  of  the  Tak ta- 
li bar  Bhooteas,  now  ^nbject  to  China. 
Tadagur  is  a  dependency  on  Gur- 
don^  a  Chinese  station,  which  although 
incorporateti  with  that  empire,  geo- 
graphically belongs  to  Hindostan, 
being  decidedly  to  the  south  of  the 
highest  ridge  of  the  Himalaya,  It  is 
a  permanent  mart  for  wax  and  borax, 
and  a  fair  is  also  held  here  during 
the  months  of  October  and  Novem- 
ber, when  the  vicinity  exhibits  a  great 
display  of  tenta.  The  principal  ar- 
ticles brought  from  Tartary  are  wool, 
woollen  cloths,  and  gold,  to  which  tea 
may  be  added.  The  grain  raised  in 
this  vicinity^  named  awajou,  is  car- 
ried north  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lake  Raw  an*  s  Hrnd,  where  it  is  given 
to  tlie  horses  during  the  rigorous  sea- 


son I  and  ai  it  thrives  in  a  rigoroufl 

etimate,  it  might  perhaps  be  with  ad- 
vantage naturaiiieed  in  Britain,  At 
one  day's  journey  north  of  Taclacote 
the  soil  is  cultivated  by  a  very  scanty 
population,  yet  the  produce  does  not 
e  q  u  a  L  th  e  CO  n  sum  p  t  ion ,  JB  ey  ond  t  his 
limit  tribes  of  migratory  horsemen 
are  foUnd,  named  Dojika,  who  are 
dwellers  in  tents.  Taclacote,  by  an 
approximated  estimate,  is  about 
14,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea* — [tVM^  MoorcroJ^^  F*  Bucha* 

Tagal,^ — A  town  and  district  in 
the  island  of  Java,  the  first  eighty- 
live  miles  west  from  Samarang ;  )at^ 
6^  56'  S,,  Ion.  109^  \^  K  The  coun- 
try about  this  place  is  remarkably 
productive  ;  and  further  ea^t  it  is  the 
rice  granary,  not  only  for  Batavia, 
but  for  general  cJtportation.  Ac- 
cording to  a  census  taken  by  the  Bri- 
tish government  in  1815,  the  district 
of  Tagal  contained  178,415  inhabi- 
tants, of  which  number  ^^,004  were 
Chinese;  area  of  the  surface,  1,^7 
i(]Uare  miles.  The  town  is  pleadingly 
situated  on  a  broad  river,  has  a  church 
and  small  fort,  and  presents  a  neat  ap- 
pearance. At  this  place,  and  most 
others  further  cast,  a  mounted  police 
is  maintained  by  the  native  superin- 
tendents, which  in  the  larger  towns 
is  under  the  control  of  European 
officers. — {Thorn^  B^fietf  ^c.) 

Taoolakda.^ — A  small  island  about 
twenty  miles  in  circinnferenee,  lying 
off  the  north-eastern  extrcmitv  of 
Celebes  ;  lat,  10'  N,,  ion.  125**  5' 
E.  This  island  is  populous,  and 
plentifully  supplied  with  provisions, 
three  chopping-knives  being  the  price 
of  a  bullock,  and  one,  of  a  thousand 
coco- nuts.  The  Dutch  formerly  kept 
a  few  soldiers  here,  and  albo  a  schooU 
master,  to  convert  the  inhabitants, 
who  are  described  as  pork-eating  pa- 
ns, a  grand  distinction  among  ihe 
alay  islands,— (Forr«l,  ^e.) 

Tahej, — This  was  the  capital  of 
Cutch  when  Abul  Faxel  wrote  in 
1583 J  but  no  vestiges  now  rcmalTT, 
From  what  he  says  it  was  probably 
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to  the  Dorth* 
iml  d*  An  jar. 

Tahkook. — A  town  in  the  province 
otOudc,  fcixty  mile*  N.  bv  E,  from 
Lucknaw  i  lat,  N;  Ion. 

TAffl&An. — A  town  and  fonrm^  in 
the  province  of  Cutchj  tittiated  about 
tiling  jnilea  S^,  from  Luckpul  Bun- 
iflf,  oil  Cbe  road  from  that  place  to 
Mandavfe.  The  fort  is  an  trrcgulur 
huildmi!,  defended  by  round  tow  em, 
flanked  by  a  large  tauk  on  each  Bide  ; 
the  town  on  the  south  and  the  su- 
burbs on  the  west.  Tlie  tnliabltanta 
ire  numcrods,  nnd  prineipatly  Hin- 

T^iMBoORifYi — A  town  in  the  pro* 
Tince  of  Aurungabad,  ninetv*6even 
mtlei  E.S.E.from  Poona;  lat.'lS'^  N., 
ion.  75''  23'  E- 

Taiveram>— A  town  in  the  Madu- 
ra and  Dindigul  district,  117  tniles 
N.  from  Cape  Comoria ;  lat,  9*  54' 
N.,  Ion.  77°  25'  E. 

TAJFOoa,— A  town  in  the  province 
of  Mnlwa,  eight  niilea  from  Oojein, 
witicb  m  18;^0  belonged  to  Sindia  and 
contained  about  500  bousca. 

T*t.A.-^A  iniail  town  in  the  pro- 
rincc  of  Arracan  thirty^scven  miles 
8M*  from  the  capital  of  the  same 
name, 

TAtAK. — A  village  in  ArracnOt  m- 
luated  on  the  ri(;ht  bank  of  n  alreani 
of  cfcar  water,  ri»nnir>g  over  u  pebbly 
hocuiin^  and  doming  from  the  hiilM  to 
tbc  north-east,  winding  round  them 
in  a  Bcniicircular  dt  recti  on  j  tat,  20'^ 
SO'  N.,  Ion,  aT  E.  i  tweuty-ciglit 
mitca  8.  by  E,  from  tlie  town  of  Ar- 
rjcati*  This  village  in  }H27  cotisi$ted 
of  alKiut  100  butsj,  chiefly  occupied 
by  Burmese,  bud  established  a 
nn^rt  and  baEar,  to  which  the  people 
from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Arracan 
htlUbiiclbeguntoresortjbrjngingdown 
cotton  til  rend,  khutj  bccs^wa??,  ele- 
phants'-tei^ih,  nnd  Burmese  silk  gar- 
ments,  ^*'hidi  they  bnrtcr  for  betel- 
nut,  tobacco,  gnnpee,  halachang,  and 
Britlali  piece-good     To  tbc  norcb- 


eatt  of  thU  Tillafe  acxl  alioat  fb^ 
mUa  from  the  bank  of  the  rtrer, 
tends  a  chain  of  high  mountains,  ti 
most  conspicuous  of  nrhkh  is  tl 
Ptioongee  I>on£,  over  which  l^ds 
paa$  by  which  the  Burmese  oripnii 
invaded  Arracan,  and  throngfa  mhU 
a  great  part  of  their  armv  retreati 
in  18£5.  The  height  of  the  usq| 
halting  place  has  tieeii  eatimatcd  i 
1,700  feet. 

Above  Talak  it  Aeng,  but  U 
stream  is  so  shallow  below  that  pUU 
for  about  live  miles^  that  boata  cai 
not  reach  It  except  at  spring  tide 
In  W27  several  large  Mugh  boai 
were  fonnd  at  Aeng,  which  had  con 
from  Ramree  with  cargoes  of  bete 
nut  and  piece-goods,  whilst  frtii 
Sill  all  mew  on  the  Irawady  if  tratlci 
with  fifty  bullocks  had  just  arrivoi 
by  land.  Wild  etephant;s  are  so  ran 
uierous  in  this  vicinity  as  to  Tntcmjil 
the  cultivation,  which  is  in  consc 
queue e  mostly  confined  to  the  b&nl 
of  the  Talak  river^  where  tobacd 
and  cotton  thrive^  ginger  is  abundant 
and  pepper  of  a  good  quality  groni 
wild*  ^ 

The  face  of  the  country  in  thj 
portion  of  Arracan  may  be  describe 
&M  regidarly  irregular,  consisting  q 
one  winding  rividct  or  creek  leadtt^ 
to  anottier,  in  interminable  suecei 
sion,  the  banks  of  which  are  coveroi 
with  close  jungle  of  the  mangrovi 
soon  dry,  jarool,  and  gurjun,  in  ten 
mixed  with  canes  and  hnmboos^  TlH 
rivers  run  between  extensive  cbaiiK 
of  low  hills,  backed  by  loftier  mouiii 
tains,  over  which  bamboo  jungle  1 
universally  spread.  The  redundaii 
vegetation  renders  the  country  go 
ne rally  unhealthy,  but  both  Tala| 
and  A  en  g  standing  on  elevated  poni 
tionsj  on  the  banks  of  clear  runnin| 
streams  admit  of  being  kept  perfectii 
dry,  even  during  the  njonsoon,  whicfi 
must  no  doubt  render  them  coa>p«^ 
rati  veiy  salubrious, — ( PublkJounmtm 

TALcn^a. — A  hill  estate  in  ibi 
province  of  Cuttack,  on  which  an  J 
thracite  or  blind-coal  was  difcovcrc<tj 
in  18^. 
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Talrroo,— A  miserable  village  in 
tbe  province  of  Ajmecr,  prindpality 
of  Boondee,  about  nine  miles 
from  the  city  of  Booiidee,  It  is  re- 
mark able  for  a  bridge  or  causeway  of 
itonc,  that  here  traverBCs  the  rocky 
bed  of  the  Talcroo  nullah,  Tlie 
most  direct  road  from  Kotah  to 
Bo  Olid  ee  passes  tb  rough  this  place* 

Talgong,^ — A  town  and  ghurry  in 
the  province  of  Allahabad,  twenty- 
five  m  Ilea  N.N.E.  from  Ditteah;  iat. 

Tall. — A  town  In  the  province  of 
Malwa,  belonging  to  GhutToor  Khen, 
which  in  1820  contained  041  houses; 
Iat,  33^40' N.,  Ion*75^!26'E,  It  is 
the  head  of  a  pcri^untiab  of  forty-two 
Tillagea,  which  then  yielded  a  revenue 
of  5t32S  rupees.  The  surrounding 
country  la  flourishing,  cul titration 
being  much  encouraged  by  the  pro- 
prietor, himself  an  old  depredntor,^ — 

Tallain*— A  small  town  in  the 
province  of  Malwa,  eleven  miles  tra- 
'veiling  disttmce  from  Shujawulpoor^ 
which  in  1820  contained  about  200 
houscSj  and  belonged  to  IloIkar« 

Tallimally. — A  small  town  with 
the  remains  of  a  fort,  situated  in  the 
wild  motintainous  country  on  the 
verge  of  the  table-land  of  Mysore, 
but  within  the  limits  of  the  Coimba^ 
toor  province,  at  the  head  of  the 
Guzzelhutty  pass,  about  B?itty-one 
miles  by  E,  from  the  city  of  My- 
sore. There  h  here  a  bungalow  pro- 
vided by  government  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  travellers. — (Fui' 
larion,  tjc.) 

Talk  EE  E  (Tfi^lmrJ.  —  A  fort  in 
the  province  of  Candeish,  situated  on 
the  north  bank,  and  comnmnding  a 
ford  over  the  river  Tuptee,  ninety- 
three  miles  west  from  Boorhanpoor  ; 
lat.  N.,  Ion,  75^  E.    By  Abul 

Fazel  it  is  noticed  as  the  capital  of 
Adil  Shah,  the  first  independent  so- 
vereign of  Candeish,  A.D.  1406. 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  Mogul 
empire  it  came  early  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  MaharattaSj  and  wua  one 


of  the  cessions  made  to  the  British 
by  the  llolcar  family,  at  the  treaty 
of  Mundessor ;  but  when  summoned 
by  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  in  181*^,  the 
commandant  and  garrison  resisted* 
A  gate  wn^;  then  blown  up^  and  the 
commandant  came  out  by  the  wicket 
and  surrendered  himself;  but  when 
tome  British  o facers  and  soldiers  en- 
tered bj  the  !?ame  passage,  they  were 
treacherously  attacked  by  the  Arab 
garrison,  and  several  of  them  kilted 
and  wounded*  The  place  was  after- 
wards stormed  and  tne  whole  of  the 
garrison  put  to  the  sword,  and  the 
commandant  hanged  on  one  of  the 
bastions  as  a  punishment  for  bis  re- 
bellion in  the  first  instance^  and  the 
subsequent  (with  or  without  his 
knowledge)  treachery  of  the  gurriaon 
in  tbe  second. 

On  one  side  Tain  ere  risen  out  of 
the  Tuptee,  and  the  three  other  sides 
are  surrounded  by  a  hollow  way  va- 
rying in  width  from  100  to  150  yards. 
The  walls  rise  to  the  height  of  sixty 
feet  above  this  hollow,  and  the  inte- 
rior of  the  fort  has  the  same  eleva- 
tion. The  only  entrance  is  on  the 
eastern  aide,  and  is  secured  by  five 
successive  gates  communicating  by  in- 
tricate traverses,  whose  cnclosiures 
rise  to  the  height  of  the  main  wall. 
The  ground  immediately  surrounding 
the  hollow  way  is  cut  into  deep  ra- 
vines, which  run  into  it,  and  the  in- 
termediate parts  are  crowned  with 
clusters  of  houses  that  form  the  town 
of  Tain  ere,  distant  from  the  fort 
about  350  yards.  The  surrounding 
country  is  flat,  but  separated  from 
the  town  by  other  ravines  branching 
out  in  various  directions. — {Sir 
Iluiop,  Blacker,  Primep^  ^c.) 

Talouh. — A  small  town  in  the 
province  of  Agra,  twenty-three  miles 
E.  fromDitteahi  lat.25^4rN.,  loo, 
78° 45' E. 

TAMBEBACHfeaEY, — A  Small  ioktld 

town  in  the  province  of  Malabar, 
twenty  miles  N,E.  from  Calicut ;  lat. 
ir26'N.,  lon.7rK  From  the 
woods  around  this  place  some  teak 
and  viti  trees  are  annually  procured* 

TAMasuKAK. — A  small  town  iti 
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NortlierD  Hindo«tan»  lituAEetl  id  ih€ 
mmw  part  of  ibe  Nepaul  vallej^ 
inlMbttecl  b^'  mouiitiun  Hindoos, 
Near  to  it  it  a  protiuctire  copper 
wine ;  lai.       35'  N.,  loo.  Bi"  46'  E. 

TAumkEAwumvi  RiVESi — SeeTi^- 

KATELLr  DlSTaiCT. 

Taulisgxae*  —  A  town  in  the 
kingdom  of  Nepaul,  sitoated  between 
the  Arun  and  Soreyt,  which  arc  here 
about  three  miles  distan!  from  each 
other ;  lat.^r  J  tf'  N,,  loti,  ; 
Hd  niilea  N.N.W,  from  Purneah. 
It  id  the  largest  place  in  the  Chajen- 
poor  dbtriclj  and  aecordinj^  to  native 
aecounts  contains  about  G/HK)  inha^ 
bitatita.  The  plain  in  whiL-h  it  ^itanda 
la  about  twenty  miiea  from  north  to 
south,  and  six  from  ea»t  to  west. 
It  h  bounded  on  the  we£t  by  the 
Arun,  but  h  not  c^ea^  of  jungle. — (K 
Buchanan^  4rc.) 

Tawul  f  or  TamiiJ^—Thk  li  the 
proper  nut  ion  al  appellation  of  the 
Sudras  of  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Houth  oflndia ;  and  the  pracrii  bha- 
sham,  or  vulgar  dialect  of  the  coun- 
try, is  there  culled  the  language  of 
the  Tamula*  It  iei  principally  spoken 
in  the  tract  of  country  south  of  Telin- 
gana  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  from  the 
coa»t  of  Coromandel  to  the  great 
range  of  hills,  including  the  greater 
part  of  Burramahul,  Sulcm^  and  the 
country  now  called  Coimbatoor, 
along  which  line  il  ia  bounded  on  the 
wee>t  by  the  province  of  Mulabar, 
Both  language  and  people  are  by 
those  of  Carnata  called  Arabi  and 
Tigular,  and  the  Tamnl  Brahmins 
deiiignuted  Dravida  Brahmins.  By 
Eu  ropes  ne}  this  languugc  is  mi  a  called 
Malabar,  The  Tamul  land  h  the 
same  ai  Dravida,  beginning  on  the 
ftouthern  bank  of  the  Krishna,  and 
occupying  the  eastern  half  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Indian  tri- 
angle to  Cape  Coinorin.  There  never 
wa$  any  proper  geographical  dj vision 
named  Tamul,  the  term  having  re- 
ference to  the  diffusion  of  the  lan- 
guage.— ( IVUks^  F.  Suchamn,  War- 
mth ^c,) 

Tju^AHtjNG.^A  small  district  in 


Noitliern  Hmdosftaf^^  int 
mauj  streanis,  and  subject  to  tlie 
paulese.  Its  chief  was  formerly  on 
of  the  twenty-four  rajas^  and  wbil 
independent  his  country  consisti 
two  portions ;  one  of  the  hiUs 
surround  Gorkha  on  the  west 
south,  and  the  other  in  the  valley 
the  Rapty,  which  is  adjacent  to  i 
southern  portion  of  that  on  the  htlli 
aod  was  inhabited  by  the  common  Hinm 
doos  of  Mi  t  hi  la  and  TirhooL  It  conl 
tains  the  pergunnahs  of  Chetao,  Belai 
and  Sengjihayat,  the  twofirs^t  of  which 
are  tolerably  cultivated.  The  mouitii 
tains  of  Tanahung  were  infiabited 
by  the  same  race  m  Pal  pa,  an^ 
nearly  in  the  same  proportions.  It] 
southern  division  contained  thj 
towns,  Yogemara,  Updrang^  an^ 
Kaytlas,  the  fir&t  of  which  is  said 
be  lar^e,  and  a  military  station 
some  importance. 

No  chief  resisted  ^  ith  such  gall 
try  and  effect  the  rising  power 
Prithi  Narratn  of  Gorkha,  who 
1769,  having  completed  the  conquest 
of  Nepaul  proper,  attacked  the  pettj^. 
chiefs  west  of  the  Trisooigunga,  u£ii-p 
ally  called  the  twenty-four  rajaa*  For 
some  time  he  had  rapid  success,  but 
being  defeated  in  a  decisive  battle^ 
he  wai  compelled  to  relinquish  htm 
conquests,  nor  was  any  attempt  mad# 
to  extend  the  dominions  of  Gor- 
kha to  the  west,  until  the  Pal  pa  raja^ 
was  gained.  On  this  event  the  ovetw 
throw  of  Tanahung  took  place,  but 
the  raja  made  hi*  escape  to  the  Bri* 
tish  district  of  Sarun,  where  his  familjp 
fstill  retain  in  security  a  small  rem-i 
nant  of  their  former  possession 
The  Tanahung  family,  as  well  ns  the 
Pal  pa  branch,  is  very  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  descended  of  the  Chitore, 
and  to  be  one  of  the  highest  and 
purest  tribes  on  the  hills  east  of  the' 

Tahaktkm  Isle, —A  small  island* 
about  twelve  miles  in  circumference^ 
surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  smaller 
ones,  and  situated  off  the  soiith-wefit- 
ern  extremity  of  Celeheii ;  lat,  5*^  3<K 
R,  Ion.  linirE.  This  island  was 
formerly  given  up  by  the  Dutch  to 
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tlie  MalavK  in  their  service.  Mmy 
of  the  smaller  hle^  are  iininliiibitcd, 
and  others  peopled  by  the  Diiggesses. 

Tahdab  for  TfjngraJ.—A  town 
in  the  province  of  Bi.'itgu I,  district  of 
Dlnogepoorg  adjacent  to  the  ruina  of 
ancient  Gonr ;  lat,  S4^  4W  N„  Ion. 
SfJ^lS'E.  in  A.D.  15(^  Soliinan 
Shah,  one  of  the  Bengul  soverei^tns 
of  the  Shere  Shah  dynasty,  made  this 
place  hi^  capital,  esteeming  its  situa- 
tion more  healthy  than  that  of 
Gour.  In  I6^i^  Sultan  Shnja  wm 
defeated  near  Tan  da,  by  Meer  Jum- 
la,  Aurengzebc^a  general.  In  1819 
there  scarcely  a  trace  remaining 
of  the  ancient  city,  even  the  rampart 
having  disappeared^  and  owing  to 
the  aarrounding  ftwampsand  Mfignant 
water,  its  site  hat!^  never  been  coiiBi-^ 
dered  healthy  b>  Europeans*  —  ( F.  Bu~ 
cfianarit  SUwartf  itetmtU^  FuHaHan^ 

Tanete.^ — A  town  and  am  all  prin- 
cipality in  the  is  hind  of  Celebes,  si* 
tuated  about  half  vfay  between  Fort 
Koticrdam  and  the  bav  of  Sorian ; 
lat.  4"  14'  a.  Ion.  119*^  35'  E.  In 
A.D»  1775  this  petty  state  wns  tribu- 
tary to  the  Dutch  J  and  governed  by 
a  female,— (^^ouorijiwj,  |c*) 

Ta^tjojib. — A  district  in  the  south- 
ern Carnatic,  extending  along  the  sea- 
coaatf  and  situated  principally  be- 
tween the  tenth  and  eleventh  degrees 
of  north  latitude.  To  the  nortli  it 
has  the  district  of  Chingleput}  on  the 
south  that  of  Madura,  to  the  oa^t 
it  has  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  on  the 
west  Trichinopoly  and  Madura, 

This  little  prineijijiMty  \%  etititlcd 
to  the  second  rank  among  ail  the 
provinces  of  Hindostan,  for  agricul- 
tural produce  and  valued  rent,  the 
Hrfit  l>eing  due  to  the  district  of  Burd- 
wan  in  BengaL  For  the  purposes  of 
irrigation  orodigioua  mounds  have 
been  raisea  at  Coclady,  to  prevent 
the  waters  of  the  Cavery  from  rejoin- 
ing those  of  the  Coleroou,  after  they 
have  separated  near  Trichinopoly, 
Ffotn  the  southern  branch  of  the 
river  cauala  are  conducted  in  all  di* 


reclions,  which,  by  means  of  embatik- 
ments  and  reservoirs,  arc  diverts! 
into  every  field,  and  fertilize  a  tract 
of  country  from  Devicottn  to  Caly- 
mere  point,  which  would  otherwise 
remain  barren  sand.  In  the  imnrc- 
diate  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Tanjore, 
and  along  the  tine  from  thence  to 
THchinopol)',  the  tract  of  alluvial 
land  subject  to  periodical  inundation, 
is  confined  generally  to  a  space  of  a 
few  miles  on  either  bank  of  the  su- 
perior river;  but  after  passing  the 
first  of  the  branches,  that  strike  ofl* 
to  form  the  great  delta  of  the  Cavery 
about  twenty  mi  lea  to  the  eastward 
of  the  capital  J  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  present s  one  flat  aheet  of 
rice  cultivation,  intersperi^ed  with 
innumerable  gronpes  of  trees  and 
hamlets,  being  nearly  a  counterpart 
to  the  general  aurfuce  of  Bengal 
proj>er. 

From  a  report  on  the  affairs  of 
Tanjore  in  J  HO 7,  it  appears  to  have 
contained  5,873  towuB,  The  Ma- 
homed an  s  having  never  actually 
occupied  this  territory,  or  etfected 
any  permanent  establishment  in  it^  the 
Hindoo  religion  haii  been  pre^^erved 
in  considerable  splendour,  and  the 
ancient  ]iUcea  of  worship,  with  their 
vast  endowments,  retnaiix  untouched. 
In  almost  every  village  there  is  a  pa- 
goda, with  a  lofty  gateway  of  maaaive^ 
but  not  elegant  architecture,  where  a 
great  many  B rah n tins  are  maintained 
either  by  the  revenues  formerly  at- 
tached to  them,  or  by  an  allowance 
from  government.  On  all  the  great 
roads  leading  to  these  sacred  places 
are  choultries,  built  for  the  accom- 
modation of  pilerima.  The  Brahmins 
are  here  the  chief  landholders,  and 
perform  almost  every  office  of  hus- 
bandry except  holding  the  plough.  In 
I B16,  according  to  Sir  Thomas  Mun- 
ro'a  estimate,  the  district  of  Tanjore 
contained  6,011  villoges ;  and  in 
18^2,  according  to  the  returns  of  the 
collector,  S)0;yi53  inhabitants.  In 
18 17  the  total  gross  collect  ion  of  the 
public  revenue  amounted  to  1,08G,641 
star  pagodas. 

Of  late  this  district  has  been  much 
improved  by  the  formation  of  excel- 
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lent  road»,  winch  traferao  tbe  low 
country  from  Tan  lore  to  Nagore  on 
the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  to 
Cotnbooeonum  and  Porto  Novo. 
These  roads^  or  rather  elevated 
cny^ewa^'^^j  are  aboui  twelve  or  fif- 
teen feet  wide,  shaded  for  the  moat 
part  with  rows  of  Parkiiisotiia^  and 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  adjacent  fields,  Tbe 
principal  inundation  here  from  the 
C  a  very  being  al  a  difTercrtt  reason  of 
Ihe  year  from  that  at  which  the  pe- 
riodical rains  fall  on  this  part  of  the 
Coromandel  coast,  the  roads  arc  not 
liable  to  be  broken  up  and  rendered 
impassable  at  the  very  time  when 
they  are  most  wanted ;  the  principal 
ferrie^i  also  throu|»hout  Tanjore  are 
probably  on  a  more  efficient  looting 
than  those  of  any  other  portion  of 
liindostan* 

in  the  remote  times  of  Hindoo 
antiquity  Tanjorc  was  distinguished 

feographically  by  the  name  of  Chola 
>esa,  from  whence  originated  by  se- 
veral cormpiioas  the  word  Coroman- 
del, and  in  n.itiyc  manuscripts  its  chief 
is  at  tl  1  design  ated  th  e  C  h  o  I  a  raj  a,  Th  e 
prejient  race  are  descended  from  Ec- 
cojcc,  a  Midiaratta  chief  (brother  to 
Sevajee),  who  in  A,D.  367^  con- 
quered the  city  and  province,  which 
have  been  retained  by  the  same  dy- 
nasty ever  since,  the  Maharatta  be- 
ing still  tlio  proper  language  of  the 
Tanjore  court.  The  expedition  of 
the  British  troops  into  ibi.s  principa- 
lity in  1 741*,  wa.5  tbe  first  warfare  in 
the  Carnattc  where  they  were  en- 
gaged against  the  forces  of  a  native 
prince,  and  it  prove<l  unsuccessful  as 
to  its  main  object,  the  restoration  of 
a  deposed  raja  of  Tanjore,  who  had 
applied  for  ass  Stance  to  the  governor 
of  Fort  St.  David.  In  1799  a  com- 
mutation of  subsidy  was  e^^cted, 
^nd  the  territory  of  Tanjore  trans*- 
ferred  to  the  British  jurisdiction.  On 
this  event  the  raja  reserved  to  him- 
aelf  several  palaces,  the  Tranquebar 
tribute  of  52,000  chuckrums,  a  clear 
allowance  of  a  lack  of  rupees  annu- 
ally, and  one*fifth  of  the  surplus  re- 
'vcnues,  after  payment  of  the  civil 
4iiid  JTiilitary  di^barseiuenls,  which 


realizes  to  him  twice  ai  much  moni 
As  a  particular  favour  he  was  allowoi 
to  retain  the  two  forts  of  Tanjon 
which  he  keeps  in  excellent  rcpasM 
and  garrisons  with  1,500  men. 

Serfajee,  the  present  raja,  is  thi 
adopted  son  of  Tuljajee,  who  died  i| 
178*5.    He  was  carefully  educate^ 
under  a  respectable  Danish  missioa 
ary,  Mr*  Rcfiwarlz,  and  among  chri4 
tians,  yet  he  continues  a  staunch  a4j 
herent  to  the  Brahminical  doctrine 
and  superstitions.    In  other  respecl 
he  is  a  man  of  liberal  sentiments,  mn 
particularly  indulgent  to  the  Dania 
missionaries  who  live  in  his  country 
While  yet  an  independent  prince  m 
protected  their  schools,  which  wen 
fostered  by  his  old    tutor.  Ml 
Schwartz,  and  e?^  tended  his  kindn^fll 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  also,  who  14 
1785  were  estimated  at  10,000  pert 
tons.    From  the  general  toleratloi^ 
even  tbe  Brahmins  in  this  distriti 
appear  to  have  relaxed  a  little  frod 
the  rigour  of  their  tenets,  as  th 
have  procured  a  printing-presa,  wbii 
they  have  dedicated  to  the  glory 
ibeir  gods.    The  inevitable  efft 
however,  of  the  adininiatration  bei. 
carried  on  by  British  functionari< 
throughout  all  departments  of  thi 
province,  haa  beao  tbe  progresstvi 
reduction  and  ultimate  annihilatioi 
of  the  raja*s  influence  withb  the  tei 
ritories  of  his  ancestors*   In  181 
he  was  gratified  with  the  title 
highness  instead  of  excellency,  whi 
concession  he  received  witli  such 
excels  of  joy  and  exultation  as  prov 
that  his  European  education  had  n 
eradicated  bis  prejudices.    In  181 
the  Tranquebar  tribute,  amountJi|| 
to  2,000  chuckruma,  annually,  wai 
transferred  to  bim,  and  at  his  owp 
request  the  arrears,  amounting  tf 
10,000  cbuckrums,  were  also  madf 
good  to  him,  paid  over  distinct  froiQ 
his  regiilar  annual  revenue.    On  th« 
6th  December  1826  the  aggr^At# 
amount  of  claims  preferred  before  th^ 
conmusstoners  in  England  and  India 
for  investigating  tbe  debts  of  Amer 
Singh,  formerly  raja    of  Tanjore^ 
an  counted  to  34,44,4^75  star  pagodu^. 
These  debts  appear  to  have  beca 
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cantrncled  iibove  iWiHy  year^  ogQ^ 
ami  on  invesljgation  wil!  probably, 
like  those  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot, 
prove  in  a  large  proporfkon  fictitious, 
Thia  portion  of  the  Carnatic  hav- 
ing never  been  thoroughly  subJueJ 
by  the  Mahonieclausi  retai[i!;i  m  their 
mi  client  perfection,  uiauy  of  the  moat 
objectionable  Hindoo  custom^i  and 
amongst  others  the  voluntary  immo- 
lation of  widows  on  the  funeral  pile 
of  their  hust>ands.    In  1815  it  ap- 
pears^ by  documents  submitted  by  the 
judge,  that  100  of  these  sacrilices 
had  taken  place  subiscquent  to  the 
establishment  of  the  court  at  Com - 
booconum,  although  it  had  always 
beco  the  practice  of  the  raofisirate  to 
disHuaAle  the  infatuated  victim  from 
iim  horrid  act  of  suicide.    The  cus- 
tom ft  appears  wa^i  not  encouraged 
by  natives  of  iafluence  or  education, 
and  tt  had  long  been  discouraged  by 
the  raja  of  Tanjore;  indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  necessitous  Brah- 
mins, who  derive  a  profit  from  this 
cruel  rite,  it  did  not  appear  that  its 
total  abolition  here  would  meet  with 
any  serious  opposition.  Consider- 
ingj  however,  the  force  of  prejudice, 
by   which  the  unfortunate  victims 
were  actuated,  and  the  misconstruc- 
tion to  which  the  interposition  of  the 
authority  of  government  was  liable, 
the  Madras  presidency  doubted  how 
far  the  measure  of  expressly  prohi- 
biting it  would  be  effectual,  or  free 
from  the  danger  of  worse  conse- 
quences (secret  instead  of  public 
burnings)  than  those  against  which 
it  was  meant  to  provide^ — {FuUnfion^ 
Lord    rWrii/ia,    BlaekbuFnc^  Fuhiie 

TA!<jonE» — The  capiial  of  the  pre^ 
ceding  principalitv,  situated  in  bt, 
ir  4r  N.,  Ion.  79^  J  V  E.,  182  miles 
S,S.W,  from  Madras.  This  place 
consists  of  two  parts,  the  fortified 
city,  and  the  fort  or  citadel,  built  on 
the  sannc  level,  and  connected  with 
the  first  by  a  curtain  and  narrow  pas- 
sage. The  walls  are  lofty,  and  built 
of  large  f  tones,  and  on  the  corners 
of  the  ramparts  arc  cavaliers  ^  the 
ditch,  which  is  broad  and  deep,  is 


cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  has  a 
w  elUfor med  gl  acis,  Th  e  c  i  ty  i  iself  in 
more  regularly  built,  and  contains  a 
larger  |>roporiion  of  solid  and  orna* 
mental  edifices,  public  and  private, 
than  any  other  native  town  south  of 
the  Krishna.  The  principal  streets 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles ; 
the  palace  Ca  confused  and  extensive 
group  of  building!*),  fronting  the 
southern  entrance^  and  a  street  ex- 
tending from  thence  westward,  com- 
posed of  a  double  line  of  pagodas. 
The  fort  contains  the  celebrated  pa- 
goda, which  is  perhapH  the  finest 
Bjiecimen  of  the  pyramid  leal  temple 
in  Hindostan-  Its  grand  lower  is 
199  feet  high,  and,  contrary  to  the 
usual  practice  in  the  south  of  India, 
is  placed  immediately  over  the  image, 
and  not  over  the  principal  entrance. 
It  is  remarkable  also  for  its  greater 
simplicity  of  stile,  for  its  more  exact 
approach  to  the  true  pyramid,  and 
for  the  globular  termination  of  its 
summit,  instead  of  the  sarcophagus 
top  usual  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
Carnatic.  Under  a  stone  canopy  in 
the  area,  and  opposite  to  the  door 
of  the  sanctuary,  is  a  bull  carved 
from  a  block  of  black  granite,  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  Hindoo  sculpture. 

Close  by  this  great  temple  Hands 
the  church  of  the  Christian  missiona- 
ries, a  singtiiar  monument  of  Hindoo 
toleration*  The  English  mission 
establiiihed  here,  continues  under  the 
sup  en  n  ten  dance  of  a  Danish  clergy- 
man, the  successor  of  Schwartz,  and 
occupies  extensive  premises  in  the 
environs  of  the  city.  Although  a 
connexion  with  their  establishment  is 
not  without  some  worldly  advantages, 
their  success  in  the  propagation  of 
the  christian  faith  up  to  18^?0,  had^ 
on  the  whole,  been  inconsiderable, 
Their  converts  are  said  to  be  in  ge- 
neral of  good  conduct,  but  remarkable 
even  beyond  the  other  natives  of  the 
rovince,  for  the  indolence  of  their 
abit^. 

The  British  residency  Ues  to  the 
south  of  the  city,  and  without  the 
walls;  towards  the  north-we&t  there  is 
an  extensive  suburb.  From  one  of 
of  the  cavaliers  on  the  rum  parts  there 


t«  m  beflutifitl  view  af  tbe  itiJTOUiiJTn^ 
country.  The  gre^t  psgoda  forms 
the  foreground,  tben  appears  the  fort, 
Willi  the  ntjii^H  palaceA  and  templonj 
behind  whicti  a  rich  tract  h  ween  co- 
vered with  rice  fietdf  and  clump*  of 
tree»f  and  bevond  all  a  loftj  chuio  of 
mouivtaiitfl.  The  river  Cavery  is  here 
at  the  hi|;heat  when  the  periodical 
ndtia  prevail  in  Mystjre, 

In  remote  agcl^  Tsnjore  waft  the 
pM  temt  of  learning  in  the  iouth  of 
imMMf  whoM  almanacs  were  com- 
powd  by  ita  learned  tneti  according 
to  which  A,D,  I8(KI^  corre«$pond  with 
17^  of  Milivahanam,  and  tUe  year 
4901  of  the  call  yug ;  which  reckon- 
ing diflerB  one  y^r  in  the  first  era, 
and  «evcn  in  the  second,  from  that 
used  in  Karnuta.  The  Bridih  were 
rcpulftcd  from  before  Tan  jo  re  in  A.l>, 
174!J,  and  it  was  besieged  without 
nuccesB  by  M.  Lally  in  ]  7^8.  Tra* 
vetting  distance  from  Madras  205 
mtlesi ;  from  Serin gapat am  :^7  ;  nnd 
from  Calcutta  1^35  miles,— (Ft.//ar- 
tnn^   Lord  FatcnUa^  Buehanafi^ 

TANJoaE,-^A  town  among  the 
mountains  in  the  interior  of  Java» 
seventy-two  miles  travelling  distance 
g,S,E.  from  Bataviu;  lut,  0^  45'  S., 
Ion,  107*'  lO' E.  The  surrounding 
country  is  pleasant  and  well  culti- 
vated, and  here  its  regent  or  native 
superintendent  resides.  It  is  situated 
at  nearly  cqunl  distances  from  the 
two  seas. — {Thorn,  ijc) 

Tanna  fThantt),  —  A  town  and 
fortress  on  the  inland  of  Sabette, 
which  commands  the  passage,  here 
200  yards  broud,  between  the  ihland 
and  the  mainland;  lat.  11' N., 
Ion.  73^*0' twenty  miles  by  E, 
from  Bom  hay.  This  is  a  straggling 
place,  but  not  very  large,  has  several 
Portegueze  churches  at^d  many  Chris- 
tian inhubitants,  who  are  famous  for 
their  breed  of  hogs,  and  their  deite- 
Hty  at  curing  bacon. 

TAKOttK* — A  town  on  the  sea-coitat 
of  the  Malabur  province^  nineteen 
miles  S/S,E*  from  Calicut  j  lat,  \  P3' 
N.,  lot),  75"  6'       Thifl  was  formerly 


»  place  of  conblderable  note,  1 
now  reduced  to  the  conditson  < 
obscure  villagtr, 

Tasktalim.  —  A  consideraU 
land  in  the  gutf  of  Siam,  aboul 
eighth  d^ee  of  north  latitude 
tending  aJong  the  ea^t  coa^t  o( 
Malay  peninsula,  from  i^hich 
separated  by  a  venr  njurow  an 
the  ftea«    In  length  it  may  be 
mated  at  sixty  mile»  by  about  ti 
the  average  breadth^  and  is  subj^j 
the  Siamese*    The  name  Lsaupg 
to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Malay  1 
land,  and  Thaloong  a  Siame^ 
vince  lying  bciweco  Soagorm 
L'^ore,  ^ 

Tapakoolv, — A  seiilement  or 
ally  established  by  the  British,  i 
sUfHll  ibland  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ofTapanooly  in  Sumatra,  but  gi 
up  along  with  the  oi  hcr^  to  the  l>i 
in  J818;  lat.  ]^WN.,  Ion. 
E,    The  bay  of  Topanooly,  wit  hi 
island  of  Munsalar,  forms  one  of; 
finest  ports  in  the  world,  compd 
of  «uco  a  complication  of  harhc 
within  each  other,  that  a  large  1 
might  lie  so  hid  among  them,  as  i 
to  be  discovered  without  a  laboHi 
resfcarch.    This  inlet  penetrates 
the  heart  of  the  Battas  country,  H 
whom  a  considerable  traffic  is  carr 
on,  and  timber  for  masts  and  sp 
may  be  procured  in  various  ereekii 
The  large  kima  cockle  {chamagig 
abounds  in  this  gulf^  and  haa  b( 
found  three  feet  three  inches  in 
longest  diameter,  ami  two  feet  d 
inch  across.    The  substance  of  1 
shell  is  in  general  perfectly  white  « 
several  inches  thick,     Tbe  roo^ 
this   cockle   sometimes  weighs  j 
pounds,  and  the  fish  altogether,  v(\ 
cleared  oft'  the  shelly  front  twenty 
thirty  pounds.  One  method  of  taki 
them  i  a  deep  water  is  by  thrusting 
bamboo  between  the  valves  as  tS 
lie  open,  which  is  made  fast  by  t 
immediote  closure  of  tbe  shell, 
this  bay  are  aUo  found  most  beautl 
corallines  and  madrepores. 

T A  POOL* — A  snaall  island  in 
eastern  seas,  one  of  the  Sooloo  arc 
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pelfigo,  fiiUiftted  due  south  from  the 
large  Sooloo,  It  afford s  plenty  of 
Iresh  water  and  nbmtnds  ^itU  «maU 
cattle,  goats,  andyums, — (Daitympk^ 

4rc.) 

Tapodh  GuAur,  —  A  rcmarkiible 
jia^s  through  the  mountnins  leading 
tVoiu  the  dntrict  of  Salem  proper, 
into  the  BEirranmhal,  about  tweuty- 
eight  luiks  traveUing  distance  N* 
by  W.  from  the  town  of  Salem. 

Tabaghdr. — This  is  the  fortress 
of  the  city  of  AJmeer,  which  lies*  at  the 
base  of  the  hill  on  which  Taroghur 
stands.  it  is  nearly  two  milea  in 
circumference,  but  from  its  irregular 
shape  and  lurface  is  not  capable  of 
containijig  more  than  1,300  men.  In 
most  piirts  it  is  quite  inaccessible, 
and  it  bm  nbt  in  dance  of  good  water 
in  tanks  and  ciuterns  cut  into  the 
rock ,  There  are  bo m b- p roofs  of  vas t 
extent,  and  store-honses  like  wells, 
and  with  a  ver^'  tittle  European  im- 
provement it  might  be  made  a  second 
GibruUar^  It  has  never,  however, 
been  any  part  of  Britbh  policy  in 
India  to  rely  on  fortresses.  Lat,  26° 
3rN,,  Ion. 74^28'  E,^B^hvJ^Hcbcr, 
*c.) 

TAftAGHtiL  —  A  small  fort  in 
Northern  Hindontan,  commanded 
during  the  Nepaulese  war  by  Bhagti 
Thiippa,  and  captured  bv  Sir  D.  Och- 
terlony  in  1815  i  litt,  3r  U'N.,  Ion, 

Tark£cheh.^ — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Agra,  nineteen  mile^  E*  by 
S»  from  Janiii;  lat.  25*^  !35'N.,  Ion. 
78"  4!*^  E, 

TAUHAn. — A  small  subdividon  of 
the  Allah abttd  province,  which  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Aurengzebe  was 
formed  of  sections  of  land  dis^mein- 
bered  from  the  contiguous  dihtricta. 
It  lies  due  south  of  the  city  of  Alla- 
habad, on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river, 

Taehtgang  MotmTAiN. — Amoim- 
tain  in  Northern  Hindoslan^  ascended 
by  Messrs.  Gerards  to  the  prodigious 
height  of  19,411  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.    The  summit,  about 


St^OOO  feet  high,  was  only  two  miles 
distant  frojn  the  station  they  bad 
reached. — Sec  also  pAHOt^ui,, 

TAaoLi. — A  small  town  with  a 
native  fortification  in  the  province  of 
Agra,  twentv-iiJt   miles  E.  by  N- 
from  Jrniai ;  "lat.  S^^SiTN,,  Ion. 
hT  E. 

TA«»nAii. — A  town  and  small  per- 
giinnah  in  I  he  province  of  Gujerat, 
which  in  1817  yielded  a  revcnite  to 
the  British  government  of  9^?.65ft 
rupees,  A  licentious  class  of  Mnho- 
medans  were  found  settli:d  here, 
npnied  Maliks,  who  it  appears  were 
entitled  to  one  third  of  the  crops. — 
{FfiUic  MS,  DQcimenti,  ^le.) 

Tassisudom,  —The  residence  of 
the  Deb  rnja,  and  modern  capital  of 
Bootan  ;  lat*  27°.^'  N.,  Ion.  *H>^  40' 
E.;  106  miles  north  from  the  town 
of  Cooch  Biibar.  Ii  stands  in  a 
highly  cukivaied  valley,  about  three 
miles  in  length  by  one  in  breadth, 
intersected  by  the  river  Tehint* 
chloit,  the  banks  of  which  are  lined 
with  willows.*  On  the  surrounding 
mountains  are  some  timber  trees  iu- 
termived  with  pine  and  iir,  and  a 
great  variety  of  rtowcriiii^  shrubs* 
The  climate  generally  is  described  as 
being  remarkably  salubrious. 

The  Ciiatle  or  paUce  of  Tassisudon 
is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  val- 
ley, and  is  a  stone  building  of  a  (]ua- 
drangular  form.  The  walls  are  thirty 
feet  high,  and  pierced  below  with 
very  small  windows,  apparently  more 
for  the  purpose  of  admitting  air  than 
light.  The  citadel  is  a  very  lofty 
buildings  consisting  of  seven  stories, 
each  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high. 
From  the  centre  of  these  a  square 
piece  of  masonry  rises,  which  mjp<> 
ports  a  canopy  of  copper  richly  gilt, 
supposed  to  be  over  the  image  of 
Maha  Muni,  The  Deb  raja  of  Boo- 
tan  dwells  in  the  citadel  on  the  fourth 
story  from  the  ground.  In  the  vici-- 
nity  of  Tassisudon  there  is  a  long 
line  of  sheds,  where  workmen  are 
employed  in  forging  brazen  gods,  and 
various  other  ornaments  dispersed 
about  their  religious  edifices.  There 
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tare  0t  Fftapef,  (iihuMUd  frooi  the 
ibf^  bark  of  ft  Irec  naraed  deahp  wfaicb 
grow»i  in  great  abundance  near  this 
cilji  bill  ti  not  prcMluced  in  the  tract 
wdju^t  to  8«i4b)*^  19  very  ^iMon^ 
mtd  eqiibie  of  betug  nvovcn,  when 
git  way  of  omsincDt,  bio  the 
leiiture  of  lUks  and  Mini*— [Capimn 

TATtA  (Tuttaju—k  large  dutrict 
I0  the  province  of  Moolcany  situated 
hdween  the  twenty-rourth  and  twen- 
ty-ilflh  degrees  of  north  latitude. 
To  the  nor5i  it  U  bou tided  by  Siode 
Proper,  on  the  south  by  the  sea,  on 
the  wett  it  has  the  sea  and  Baloo- 
chistan,  and  on  tbc  east,  in  modem 
timet,  by  the  main  branch  of  the  In- 
duft*  Its  ancieni  dtmen&ionv  and  f>o» 
Utical  I  m  porta  nee,  from  ihe  descrip- 
tion given  by  Abu  I  Fazel  in 
appear  to  have  been  much  more  con- 
iiderable  than  in  its  present  dcprc^- 
aed  condition.  Indeed  Taita»  since 
he  wrote,  bas  experienced  io  un- 
cciuiiig  a  deca3V  that  it  la  in  danger 
of  relupffingto  a  state  of  nature. 

Although  similar  in  many  of  their 
geoi^rapbical  features,  the  detta  of 
the  Indus  presents  in  other  respects 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  that  of  the 
Ganges.  On  the  west  from  the  sea- 
coast  to  the  city  of  Tatta,  scarcely 
any  thing  is  to  be  seen  but  an  arid, 
sandy  country,  covered  in  different 
places  with  the  milk^bubh,  and  other 
ahrubs  peculiar  to  sterile  Imids^,  almost 
destitute  of  fresh  water,  which  must 
be  procured  from  an  immense  depth 
under  ground*  Here  and  there  low 
rangca  of  bare  craggy  bills  are  seen, 
but  scarcely  a  vestige  of  agriculture 
or  population  for  many  miles  from 
the  sea.  Between  Tatta  and  Cora- 
chie,  the  modern  port  of  SiJ^de,  nre 
many  tombs  and  ruins,  indicative  of 
a  former  prosperity,  very  different 
from  the  present  miserable  condition 
of  th  e  province.  The  wails  and  other 
remains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Bam- 
borah  are  still  discernible,  but  cover- 
ed with  banbuol  and  other  wild 
shrubs,  and  inhabited  only  by  a  few 
Indian  ascetics.    In  the  same  tract 


there  is  an  inland  bke  of  con^ideraft 
eiteiit^  bradtkli  to  ibe  ta«te^  li 
navigable  for  sihaH  boats,  which  < 
proMdy  the  focsaken  bed  of  aoa 
very  ancient  branch  of  the  Indq 
and'  by  which,  during  ihc  Ire&hl 
when  the  floods  are  at  the  higfaei 
the  low  country  is  stiU  mundatf 
As  the  city  of  Tatta  is  approacbi 
from  the  sea,  the  soil  and  aspect 
tbc  country  improTe ;  but  contioi] 
without  trees,  and  almost  destitute  < 
iidiabitanta.    Camels  zire  bred  in  d 
quarter,  the  tender  parts  of  thebfiM 
wood  serving  them  for  pasture,  JHI 
Sinde  to  Goa  the  natives  of  Iq4H 
the  word  kauota  (a  fork)  to  lipfl 
also  borders  on  the  sea-c<»ust,  a« 
know  the  delta  of  the  Indus  un4l 
the  name  of  Slndhu  Kaunta,  whi| 
approxi maces  to  the  term  preaervi 
in  the  latin  maps  of  Cantlu  Sindi, 

For  the  last  fifty  years  Tatta  h| 
been  under  the  government  of  tl 
ameers  of  Sinde,  and  subjected  % 
every  species  of  rapine  and  ex^tortloi 
In  1609  the  city  and  district  of  T^ 
ta  were  said  to  jield  a  revenue  i 
1,45,000  rupees  per  annum;  the  di^ 
$ion  of  Sunkra,  HO,000  ;  the  seapof 
of  Corachie,  1,10,000;  and  Dharaji 
80,000.  The  district  of  Kahralee  \ 
asserted  to  have  produced  a  revenu 
of  six  lacks,  during  the  reign  of  tli 
Calorie  dy nasty »  which  in  ISOd 
declined  to  1^0,000  rupees,  Th 
land  situated  between  the  salt  aqj 
fresh  water  branches  of  the  river  wi 
then  said  to  yield  only  1/ 1,000  rupei 
per  annum.  The  territory  contain 
only  one  tow  n  of  note,  which  h  T«i 
la  the  cupitaU 

This  quarter  of  Ilindostan  was  li| 
vaded  by  the  Mahomedans  at  a  vei* 
early  period  after  the  promulgatid 
of  their  religion*  The  caHph  Omi 
despatched  Mogbairch  Abnl  Agj 
who,  embarking  at  Bahrein,  attacks 
the  western  portion  of  the  delta  € 
the  Indus ;  but  meeting  with  unej 
pected  resistance,  .waii  dcfeaiei^  am 
slain.  As  Omar  died  in  A-D.  641,  thi 
expedition  must  have  been  undcrtaJfi 
en  about  A.D,  fi39  or  640.  Othman| 
his  successor,  attempted  an  invaaioii 
by  land ;  but  having  sent  peopJc  m 
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survey  the  roadH^  he  was  ifcierrcd  hj 
the  unfavourable  nature  of  their  re* 
port.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
b€en  actually  subdued  hy  tbe  Em- 
peror Acher  until  although 
long  prior  to  that  date  inserted  in 
the  official  list  of  provinces  subject 
to  bis  government.  Sinct?  the  fall  of 
the  Mogul  empire  it  has  followed  the 
dc*tioy  of  Sinde,  and  still  continues 
under  the  sway  of  itii  semi-barbarous 
ameers — {Smiih^  Maj^field^  A&tU  Fa- 

Tatta. — ^Tbc  capital  of  the  pre^ 
ceding  district,  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Indus,  about  I3Q  miles  from 
the  sea,  by  the  course  of  the  river ; 
lat  24°  44'  N.,  lorn  68^  17'  E.  This 
town  stands  in  a  valley  formed  by  a 
ninge  of  low  rocky  hilJs,  which  duri  ng 
the  freshes  of  the  river  is  inundated  ; 
but  be  inn;  placed  on  an  eminence  appa- 
rently composed  of  ancient  ruioft,  dur- 
ing the  height  of  ihc  Doods  presenti 
nn  injjular  appearance*  The  streets  are 
very  narrow  and  dirty  j  but  the  houses, 
although  irregularly  built  of  mud, 
chopped  straw,  and  wood,  are  supe- 
rior to  the  low  huts  commonly  seen 
in  native  towns.  The  better  sort  of 
houses  are  built  of  brick  and  Ume. 
The  old  English  factory,  purchased 
by  the  Compuny  in  l7Slp  still  re- 
mains, and  may  be  reckoned  the  be^^t 
house,  not  only  in  TaUa,  but  in  the 
whole  province  of  Sinde.  To  the 
southward  of  the  factory,  within  the 
town,  are  the  remains  ol  an  old  fort, 
which  must  have  been  a  strong  posi- 
tion igamat  assailants  ignorant  of  ar- 
tillery tactics.  In  1809  there  was  not 
any  military  force  stationed  in  the 
town,  which  was  then  governed  by  a 
nabob,  or  deputy  from  the  ameers  of 
Sinde, 

Tatta  was  originally  defended  by  a 
strong  brick  wall,  with  round  towers ; 
but  now  these  are  a  heap  of  ruins, 
and  the  mosques  and  pagodas  that 
remain  exhibit  rapid  symptoms  of  de- 
cay* In  1809  the  circumference  of 
the  town  was  from  four  to  five  miles, 
but  the  number  of  inhabitants  only 
15^000.  It  was  once  fiimous  for  its 
commerce  nod  cloth  manufactoriefi, 
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besides  n  contiderehle  traffic  in  rice, 
wheat,  hides,  ;  but  at  present  the 
only  fubricfi  manufactured  arc  a  few 
white  cloths  and  coloured  loongaea, 
the  shops  exhibiting  a  melancholjf 
picture  of  poverty  and  depression. 

Opposite  to  Tatta  the  Indus  is  in 
genera!  «hoal,  on  which  account 
trading  boats  come  to  o^  a  small 
Village  named  Begurah,  distant  Ave 
mile*  south  bjr  east^  where  the 
deepest  water  is  four  fathoms ;  but 
for  the  most  part  only  two,  and 
the  channel  about  one  mile  in 
breadths  The  boats  employed  on 
the  Indus  are  flat-bottomed,  square 
head  and  stern,  low  forward,  high 
abefl,  and  drawing  only  a  few  inchea 
of  water.  Oars  are  seldom  used,  the 
boats  being  usuidly  pushed  along  with 
poles  ;  and  when  the  wind  is  fair,  re- 
course is  also  had  to  sails.  Front 
Tatta  to  Hyderabad  there  are  four 
routes,  two  by  land  and  two  by  wa- 
ter, the  shortest  of  which  may  be  es- 
timated at  fifty- three  miles*  At  this 
place  the  monsoon  prevails  with  con-* 
siderable  violence  l>etweeti  May  and 
October,  attended  with  hard  (fq nails 
of  thunder,  lightning,  wind,  and  rain. 

The  country  round  Tatta  is  a  rich 
toil,  watered  by  conduits  from  the 
Indus,  and  partly  tubmerged  during 
the  freshes,  but  susceptible  of  the 
highest  cultivation.  On  the  hill  of 
Muckalee,  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the 
city,  is  an  amazing  collection  of 
tombs  and  mausoleums,  the  habita- 
tions of  the  dead  much  exceeding 
in  number  thme  of  the  living.  The 
tomb  of  Mirza  Eesau  is  uncommonly 
magniBcent  and  welUexecuted,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
about  16^^.    It  consists  of  a 

large,  square,  tione  building,  two  sto- 
ries high,  having  a  great  dome,  suji- 
ported  by  many  pillars,  which,  aa  well 
as  the  body  of  the  buitding,  are  co- 
vered with  sentences  extracted  from 
theKoran.  Some  of  the  inscriptions 
on  the  other  tombs  appear  fresn,  and 
quite  legible,  although  engraved  above 
170  years  ago*  On  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  seven  miles  above  Tatu,  is 
another  hill,  covered  with  white 
mosques  and   Mahomed  nn  tombs, 
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9omc  of  fmalAerMe  tire.  Near  ta 
one  of  the  »inaJieftt,  ftbkh  ii  held  in 
great  vrnefiitU»i  by  ibe  voumi  of 
bciib  reltgiunNi  i«  s  l«rge  botte  ctuck 
upHftht  in  Ihc  cAith^  about  deb  teen 
feetlofig,  one  thkk,  and  two  brotd, 
whkh  tbe  natives  weri  utm  procured 
from  s  fiiib* 

Dr.  RobcrUon  h  of  opinion  that 
Tiicta  i%  tbe  PaitAla  of  the  ancicnis ; 
but  the  low  mad  aJlunal  diHirktu  of 
Sinde  baft  mt^mpm^  mo  recently, 
aiicb  cban^  tbal  nothing  ponlmc  can 
be  afftrmcd  on  thin  bendi  Tbe  name 
may  po*fiibly  bave  referred  to  the  city 
of  Brnhminabad,  now  in  ruins,  but 
which  ap[K'»fs  to  have  been  a  metro- 
|»o]iA  in  tbe  remote  age»  of  Hindoo  an- 
tiqui  ty .  M  en  I  ion  in  mad  t  of  Tnt  tn  »o 
wlyfes&Sof  tbe  Hejrra,or  A.D,  7H, 
Tbe  modern  city  ii  miid  to  have  been 
founded  by  Jam  Mundel,  the  four* 
teenth  of  the  Someah  dynainiy,  A,D. 
)4K5.  It  WLv»  taken  and  phmdercd 
by  tbe  Fortugtic»c  in  1 555,  but  con- 
tinued in  the  MKtcenth  century  po- 
pitloiM  and  cummercinlf  and  posi^tC^sn- 
Ing  nianijfacturct  of  silk,  Ciiriimfinra 
W0ol^  and  cotton.  Even  ro  late  as 
1742,  wlien  vinitcd  by  Nadir  jjhah, 
it  waA  a  place  of  considerable  trade, 
aincc  vi'bich  date  its  deeay  ha»  been 
uninterrupted.  It  continued,  how- 
ever, the  capital  of  the  principality 
yntil  the  present  ruler*  built  the  for- 
treiR  of  Hyderabad,  and  transferred 
thither  tbe  ueat  of  govcrnnient.  Tra- 
velling distance  from  Bonibfiy,  741 
miles ;  from  Calcutta,  J  ,(i02  mi  lea* — 
(Stniih,  Majjidd,  Puttinger^  Rennetf^ 

TAtroHA. — A  town  in  the  pro^ 
vitjce  of  Btjapoor,  fifiy-tbree  miles 
S»6.E,  from  the  ciiv  of  Poona;  tat. 
17^53'  N„  bn,  lA^'hVE. 

Taudi;;om8oo« — A  neat  villa|e  in 
tbe  Carnatk  piovinct*,  and  diiinct  of 
Madura^  situated  on  a  peninsiula 
formed  by  the  junction  of  two  rivu- 
kta,  «evcn  miJcii  from  the  town  of 
l>indigui  i  kL  10*  ^4'  N.,  Ion, 

TAeJEn>oa.^ — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bcnpl,  di'ilrkt  of  Purncah, 
thirty -MX  nulci*      liy  N.  from  the 


town  of  Pumeabi  lal,  &  N«, 
Ion,  88*  W 

TArjG40?r  fTajgrama), — ^A  %jamm 
in  the  province  of  Be]apoor,  fifteen 
mlksi  north  from  Merritcb ;  lat.  17" 
4^  N  ,  Ion.  74*^  46'  E.  This  place  wa^ 
fortified  bj  Pur$er«m  Bbow,  and  in 
was  eoosidered  tbe  capital  of 
his  dominions,  being  then  tlie  reii^ 
dence  of  his  family,  in  whom  pm^ 
session  it  hits  coutinued  ct-ct  niice. 
Ill  18!20  it  was  governed  by  a  boy» 
seven  years  of  *ige,  desceuded  from 
that  fighting  Brahmin* 

Tbe  most  remarkable  object  here 
is  a  temple  of  Gutipati  (Ganeaji),  w  ith 
a  lofty  pointed,  pyramidical  i>orcb  ©f 
seven  stories,  its  exterior  crowtled 
with  images^  and  terminating  above 
in  three  black  pinnacles;  the  whole 
after  the  fashion  of  tbe  south  of 
India. — (  Ftdhrimf  ^c) 

Tal'kda. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Oude,  lituated  on  the  bouth  :»ide 
of  tbe  Goggra  river,  tbirtv-Gve  miteia 
S^R  from  Fviubad;  lat.  £6=*  33^  N,, 
Ion.  82^  32^  E, 

Tadkda,— A  small  town  in  the 
province  of  Ma!wa,  division  of  Hath^ 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  An- 
nas river,  about  fifteen  miles  west  of 
Jabboiih*  The  surrounding  country 
is  covered  with  jungle;  lat*  22*58' 
N.,  Ion.  74^  ea'  ± 

TAtTNDLA, — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Malwa,  eighty  miles  west 
from  the  citv  of  Oojein  ;  bt.  i*3°  4' 
R,loo.  74^&8'K 

Tavov*— The  provinces  of  Tavoy 
(including  Ye)  and  Tenasserim  occu- 
py a  narrow  strip  of  land,  ex^tendsng 
from  lat,  ir35'N.tol5*'30'N.,or340 
miles  in  lengthy  by  an  average  breadth 
of  forty-four  miles,  giving  an  area  of 
about  15,000  square  miles.  They 
are  confined  between  the  sea  on  the 
west ;  the  Siamese  mountains  on  the 
east ;  on  the  Houtb  by  the  Fakehan 
river;  and  on  the  north  by  ano^ 
ther  small  Hver.  These  mountains 
extend  in  an  irregular  but  condnuoui 
line  from  the  river  Brahmaputra  in 
Aissani  to  the  southern  ejttremily  of 
the  Malay  peninsula,  and  have  long 
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ticen  recogniied  3^  ihe  bound  nry  lin€ 
both  by  tTie  Burmejie  and  Siamese. 
Sonic  gf  the  loftiest  peaks  nne  to  the 
height  of  from  4,m0  to  S,000  fet^t, 
but  the  general  elevation  of  the  ridge 
la  not  ao  greats 

Tavoy  proper  is  bounded  on  the 
ijoriU  by  the  Hen^a  river^  twenty- 
seven  miles  south  of  Ye  stockade, 
but  the  distinct  line  of  separation 
from  Tenasserim  on  the  south  hafi 
not  yet  been  ascertained.  The  sea- 
coast  i$  a  labyrinth  of  creeks,  rivers, 
and  low  alluvial  Ulands ;  but  at  a 
little  distance  it  h  studded  with  nu* 
merous  rot-ky  islands  and  islets,  and 
always  navi^uble.  Almost  the  whole 
sitrface  of  this  province  is  covered 
with  fort!4t  trees,  jungle,  and  lusii- 
riant  vegetaiioti :  yet  the  cUmate  is 
considered  healthy,  and  the  Karian 
natives  who  inhabic  these  jungles  are 
coinnarntively  robust.  The  luon.^Qon 
winds  and  periodical  rains  arc  nearly 
the  same  as  in  Bengal,  The  soil  of 
Tavoy  is  eKcelleiit,  and  capable  of 
yielding  the  finest  fruits,  vcgetablcii, 
and  gnnns^  hut  more  especially  rice 
(the  grand  staple),  indigo,  and  tohac^^ 
CO.  The  other  articles  of  commerce 
are  snpan-wood  (the  supply  of  which 
is  inexhaustible),  tin,  eJepli  ants' -teeth, 
wood  0^1,  birds'-ne^ts,  biche-de-mar, 
ambergris,  betel-nut,  agar-wood,  and 
(with  the  estception  of  teak)  timber 
fit  for  ship-building.  In  February 
1826  the  principal  Chinese  merchant 
was  bringing  ^00  of  his  countrymen 
from  Penang  to  work  the  mines  of 
tin,  which  metal  appears  to  stop  in 
this  country,  it  nut  being  found  fur- 
ther north»  The  numerous  rivers 
and  creeks  penetrating  the  interior 
to  theheiirt  of  the  forest,  aifbrd  great 
facilitiei*  for  boat  and  prow -building. 
The  production  of  the  delicious  man- 
gosieen  and  dorian  fruits  al.-so  stop 
here,  not  being  found  to  the  north, 
The  last,  although  of  rapid  decay, 
were  sent  to  the  court  of  Ummera* 
poora  aa  a  great  delicacy.  The  plough 
IS  not  used  in  this  quarter,  the  rice 
fields  being  prepared  more  by  the 
trampling  of  buftaloea,  of  which  con- 
siderable numbers  are  kept,  although 
the  natives  make  little  use  of  their 


tnWk  and  butter,  both  of  which,  as 
well  as  of  the  cow^  are  disliked  by 
the  Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese  na- 
tions. 

When  conquered  by  the  British  in 
]804  a  large  proportion  of  the  inha- 
bitants were  found  collected  round 
the  capital  and  along  the  sea-coast  in 
its  vicinity,  the  interior  being  then 
almost  destitute  of  population.  They 
consist  of  Burmese,  Karians,  Chinese, 
and  a  few  Peguers,  The  religion  of 
all  is  Buddhism,  without  dtstinctioii 
of  caste.  Marriage  is  merely  a  mu- 
tual assent,  yet  common  prostitution 
was  little  practised  until  the  arrival 
of  the  Europeans,  for  whom  the  fe- 
males shewed  a  strong  predilection* 
The  laws  and  written  character  are 
Burmese,  the  language  a  dialect  of 
Burmese,  The  custom  of  debtor 
slavery,  or  mortgaged  labour,  pre- 
vail s  n  n  i  veraal  1  y ;  a  n  o  th  er  great  sou  r  ce 
of  slaves  was  the  sale  of  government 
criminals  ;  price  of  a  slave  from  thirty 
to  sixty  rupees.  The  last  was  im- 
mediately abolished  by  the  British, 
but  the  first  required  time,  it  being  a 
matter  of  properly. 

In  1B^5  the  total  population  of 
Tavoy,  Ye,  and  Teiiasserim,  com- 
prehending a  surface  of  15,000  scprare 
miles,  was  only  estimated  at  s^6,000 
inhabitants,  or  rather  less  thnn  one 
and  three  quarters  to  the  square  mde. 
Under  such  circumhtances  these  pro- 
vinces appear  well  suited  for  the  ex- 
periment of  Eurapeau  colonisation, 
and  the  concession  of  landed  pro- 
perty, there  being  no  native  claim- 
ants to  interfere  with ;  an  influsc  of 
industrious  Chinese,  however,  would 
probably  have  ultimately  a  much 
more  beneficial  result.  Hitherto, 
groaning  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
Burmese,  the  natives  have  rather 
avoided  the  acquisition  of  money 
than  sought  it,  having  wrought  solely 
by  Qompuision ;  it  will  consequently 
require  more  than  the  mere  stimulus 
of  punctual  payment  to  make  them 
forego  the  luxury  of  idleness.  The 
example  of  Chinese  settlers  to  rouse 
them  to  exertion  h  therefore  of  great 
importance,  and  in  fact,  without  the 
natives  of  China  (which  like  Britain 
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ift  now  overflowing  with  populittionj 
ihe  trade  of  Hlam^  Java,  Pcuang,  and 
other  ()1aces  eafitward,  would  sink  to 
not  hi  tig. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements 
for  the  provinces  of  Tavoy  an<J  Tc^ 
nasseriiTi,  estimated  prospeetivdy,  for 
J  836-7,  were  as  follows, 

Crvii  ehargea  S.  Ra.  00,000 

Marine  ditto.   97,000 

Comingcncies  /i.OOO 
Excess  of  receipts  43,000 

Sicca  fiipeea,.J»65,000 

MeccipU,   ' — • — 

fiinl«**oest  monopoly  33,000 
BiflfefentfarmsCopiura.&c.)  54,000 
Landed  retit,  ten  per  cent. 

prmlucc   25,000 

Judidfll  receipts   ,  5,000 

ProFit  on  tin.».  ,„  48,000 

Sicca  rupee*.*.  1,65,000 

Besides  the  above  dbbitrsements 
the  militnry  charges  were  ei$ti mated 
Bl  1,60,000  nipees,  and  the  expense 
of  a  Company's  cruiser  at  34,000 
rupees*  Two  native  regiments  of 
about  1,500  infantry  were  rettnired 
for  their  defence,  and  a  small  brig 
and  four  gun -boats  to  be  employed 
among  the  creeks,  island and  rivers, 

Tavov* — This  place  Btanda  on  the 
bfinkfl  of  the  Tavoy  river,  about  thirty 
miles  from  its  mouih  ;  lat.  14°  4'  N*, 
Ion.  98°  5^  It»  situation  is  unfa- 
vourable to  commerce,  as  during  the 
dry  season  vessels  exceeding  150  tons 
burthen  cannot  approach  within  six- 
teen miles;  it  had  therefore  better 
be  abandoned  for  some  port  nearer 
the  river's  junction  with  the  sea»  such 
asXrab  island,  which  is  only  twelve 
miles  up,  and  where  ships  now  an- 
chor* Prows,  junkfij  and  j&mall  craft, 
however,  can  ascend  at  fdl  seasons, 
but  the  site  of  the  town  being  low, 
it  becomes  during  the  rainy  season 
almost  a  swamp,  alihaugh  there  are 
eminences  in  the  ucighbonrhood. 
The  spot  was  probably  ortginatly  se- 
lected to  shun  the  8iamese< 


The  fort  consists  of  two  wntl 
enclosures,  500  to  800  yardft  di«t4 
from  each  other.  The  est  tent  of  tl 
inner  wail,  which  is  constructed  ' 
burned  bricks,  is  about  two  miles 
a  half;  the  outer  wall  only  end oa 
the  north  and  west  faces.  In  181 
the  whole  f>opnlatlon  of  the  provfi] 
were  congregated  eillier  within  li 
town  or  in  its  vicinity,  so  that  it 
im[>osssble  to  assign  it  any  dc6iii 
number.  From  hence  to  Banki] 
the  capital  of  Si  am,  is  reckoned  og 
nine  days*  journey  overland.  J 

So  late  as  ]82(>  some  perscms  nd 
had  been  chiefs  under  the  Bumtc 
were  secretly  creating  an  agittttH 
by  working  on  the  hopes  and  fear^ 
the  natives,  but  they  were  removi 
to  Rangoon;  after  which  the  T 
voyers,  who  are  a  quiet,  ortlcrly  rad 
when  they  becmne  convinced  tli 
the  tmnafer  was  final,  appeared  d 
lighted  witli  their  escape  from  t| 
Burmese  yoke.  —  {Gov.  PuUeria 
LieuU  LoWi  Mr,  Mairtgy,  Capt  3m 

Tawally  Isi,^ — An  island  in  d 
Eastern  seas,  one  of  the  Gilolo  groa 
situated  within  the  first  degree  i 
south  latitude.  In  length  it  may  1 
esttmated  at  thirty-five  milesj  by  t 
the  average  breadth* 

TAWEETAWi:!. — A  clusterofislan^ 
in  the  Eastern  seas,  about  fifty-six  i 
number,  forining  part  of  the  Sool«j 
archipelago.  8ome  are  of  considefi 
ble  extent,  others  are  high,  some  lad 
and  not  a  few  mere  rocks.  The  chai 
of  islands  to  the  southeast  of  Tawo 
tawee  arc  all  low,  with  a  labyrini 
of  shoals  between  them,  aboundtg 
with  fish,  and  productive  of  the  pe^i 
oyster.  The  main  island  ha^  jileoty  i 
excellent  water,  but  very  few  inhafa 
tantSi  The  names  given  to  many  % 
these  small  islands  in  the  Malay  la| 
guage  are  so  indecent  that  they 
not  admit  of  translation.  — (Z>(j/ri 
pie,  4  c.) 

T  A  WE  a  G  B  r  at. — A  con  sidembl  e 
lage  in  the  province  of  Bejap^ 
division  of  Gujunderghnr,  about  thii 
ty-four  miles  north  from  the  ancteiil 
city  of  Bijanagur.   This  place  is  siti 
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ated  Bmoiig  low  hilU  in  a  wild  coun- 
try  J  and  from  the  nuraerou*  ruins  of 
Mahomedftn  tombs  appears  to  have 
beed  once  a  place  of  some  itnportance. 
At  praieot  it  belongs  to  the  Nizam 

Taya  Isi.£  (Ptdo  TttffnJ.^A  small 
iitand  in  the  Eastern  seas,  situated  on 
the  east  coast  of  Sumatra ;  hi.  0*  i8' 
N.,  Ion.  106°  5'K 

TfiAEY. — See  Teh  A  EE* 

TffPGAON. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  MalwBj  four  mtlea  distance 
from  Mahoraedpoor,  which  in  18iJ0 
belonged  to  Holcitr,  and  contained 
about  300  houses. 

Tee  ST  A  RivEa  ftithta,  t  landing 
xiiUJ, — The  source  of  this  river  has 
never  been  explored,  but  according 
to  Nepanlc^e  reports  it  rises  in  Tibet, 
whence,   after   opening   a  pasaage 
tb rough  the  great  Himalaya  ridge, 
forming  the  boundary  of  the  Chinese 
tfrnpire,  it  enters  the  mountainous 
country  to  the  south,  and  before  tlje 
last  war  separated  the  dominions  of 
the  Gorkhas  from  those  of  the  Boo- 
tan  or  Deb  raja.    While  proceeding 
Iromthe  hiUn  the  Teeata  falls  down  the 
precipices  of  a  mountain,  about  fifty 
miles  north  of  Jcipjgory,  and  enters 
the  Rungpoor  district  near  its  north- 
ern extremity,  where  it  ia  bounded 
by  the  prbclpaJity  of  Sikkim,  nnd  has 
a  channel  800  j^rda  wide,  containing 
at  all  seasons  a  great  deal  of  water, 
with  a  tjuick  stream  broken  by  rocks 
and  rapjds.    South  from  the  cataract 
single  logs  of  wood  can  be  floated  to 
within  ten  miles  of  the  Bengal  fron- 
tier, to  which  distance  canoe*  can 
ascend.    In  the  dry  season  boaU  of 
150  maunds  can  ascend  to  Pahar- 
poor,  near  the  frontiers  of  Sikkim ; 
but  during  the  rains  boats  of  1 ,000 
niannds.     This  river,    during  its 
course  through  the  British  territories, 
receivea    the    accession    of  many 
streams,  and  is  subjected  to  frequent 
changes  of  name  and  channel,  imtil 
it  at  last  joins  the  Pud  da,  or  great 
eastern  branch  (or  trunk)  of  the 
Ganges  near  Nabobgungc,  after  per- 
forming a  course,  including  windings, 
of  about  400  miles. 


The  deity  of  the  Teesta  river  is 
KUppoaed  to  be  an  old  woman,  and  is 
one  of  the  common  objectii  of  wor- 
ship, or  village  gods,  among  the  sim- 
ple ethnics  of  the  vicinity.  This 
venerable  nymph  envying  the  Httcn^ 
tion  {laid  to  a  rival  nam  eel  Budiswara, 
detached  a  portion  of  her  river  to 
destroy  the  temple  where  her  com- 
petitor received  adoration.  The  stra- 
tagem however  did  not  succeed,  as 
the  stream  detached  on  this  predatory 
excursion,  through  the  counter  influ- 
ence of  Budiii  war  a,  was  met  and  swal- 
lowed up  by  another  river  named  the 
Korotoya.  Branches  of  this  nver 
which  have  ceased  to  be  the  principal 
channels  are,  as  is  frequent  aniong  the 
natives,  named  the  dead  Teesta.  Its 
name  in  Sanscrit  is  said  to  be  Trishna 
or  Trisrota,  the  first  implying  thirst, 
the  latter  three  springs.  According 
to  the  Calipurana  it  js  nmA  to  have 
originated  in  the  following  man n en 
Parvati,  the  wife  of  Siva,  was  tme 
day  fighting  with  an  asura,  or  infidel, 
who  would  only  worship  her  husband. 
This  monster  during  the  combat  be- 
coming very  thirsty  prayed  to  Siva, 
who  rather  unreasonably  ordered  his 
wife  to  supply  her  adversary  with 
drink  to  refresh  him.  The  Teesta 
in  consequence  sprung  from  the 
breasts  of  the  goddess  in  th  ree  streams, 
and  in  like  manner  has  ever  since 
continued  to  flow. 

The  Teesta  begins  to  swell  in  the 
spring,  and  tisually  rises  two  or  tiiree 
inches  between  the  12th  of  April  ami 
the  ISth  of  June,  owing  probably  to 
the  melting  of  the  snow,  no  consi^ 
der^ble  change,  however,  takes  place 
until  Uie  ramy  season.  Above  and 
below  Chilmary  it  coromunicates  with 
the  Brahmaputra  by  means  of  several 
channels. — {F.  Buchanan^  ifc) 

Tketlacot, — A  fortified  post  in 
the  Choudan^s  country,  in  Northern 
Hindostan,  three  miles  north  fronq 
the  Call  river ;  lat,  29°  6^  N.,  Ion, 

T££SGAOM.— A  town  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Aurungabad,  twenty-eight 
miles  N.E.  from  Ahmednuggur  ;  lat* 
10°13'N.,  Ion.  76M8'je. 
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vinc£  of  Gujcrati  tiboiu  ftltccn  miles 
norih  from  lUiidunpoor ;  bt.  ^  53' 
N*,  loo.  71*  E-  In  this 
ifkcc  nomlndJy  belonged  to  Kumaul 
Kban»  but  was  in  fact  a  den  of  thieired, 
and  in  ISSO  its  inbab'ttaots  continued 
to  be  the  terror  of  the  country.  Its 
tbief  wa»  tbcti  a  Balooch>, although 
his  dcpefideats  were  CooUes.  He  had 
mmf  stibordinote  towns  ainl  villages, 
from  wbicb  tribute  wai  claimed,  and 
nometlnies  realised :  btit  the  ^hotc  of 
this  portion  of  Gujerat  at  the  date 
luf^t  meatiioncd,  presented  a  scene  of 
general  desolation.  In  1 SQ9  the  mi- 
ntarjp  ferct;  of  Tehn^ara  coni»i!»ied  of 
forty  Horse  and  300  fool ;  in  1  ii2Q  of 
two  borse  and  eighty- two  foot*  — 
{Miles f  MacnmrdGf  ^c) 

TiutNTCHitw  RiVER  — A  riTer  of 
BootaDj  wbicb  passes  Ta^isudon, 
and  being  swelled  by  the  united 
strcanis  of  the  Hatchieo  and  FatcbieUi 
finik  a  pas^^age  through  the  mountatnt 
from  whence  it  is  precipitaled  in  Ire- 
men  doui»  cataracts,  and  rushin(>  witb 
rapidity  between  tbe  high  cliffs  and 
irmt  stones  that  oppose  its  progress, 
descends  into  a  valley  a  few  miles  east 
of  Buxedwar,  from  wbeiice  it  pro^ 
eccds  to  Bengal,  where,  under  the 
name  of  Gudadhar^  it  joins  the  Brah- 
]Tiaputra  not  far  from  Eangnmatty.^ 

TrttsEE  f  or  Tearp)^ — Tbe  capital 
of  a  petty  Bondcla  chief,  who^e  ter- 
ritories nre  eituated  on  the  north- 
western frontier  of  Bundelcund,  fifty- 
one  miles  west  from  Chatterpoor  ;  laL 
24^45'  N,,  Ion.  7^""^^  ^^^  The  Teh- 
ree  rnja  appears  to  have  been  tin  in- 
dependent  chief  ever  since  the  dis- 
Bolution  of  the  Mogul  empire,  never 
having  been  con&idered  tributarv  to 
Sindia  or  any  other  more  powerful 
state,  although,  like  all  other  small 
princijialitie^,  liabfc  to  have  contri- 
butions extorted  by  such  marauders 
ai possessed stiBicient strength.  About 
A.D.  1777,  Raja  Pucbin  Singh,  the 
then  reigning  chief  of  Tehree,  in  wfit 
of  furious  mental  dernngement  put 
the  wife  of  the  late  Rtijfv  Sawunt 
Singli,  hi£  predecessor,  to  death*  On 


recovering  from  hi^  tejiipororj'  pbri 
jv,  being  teized  wiih  remor^,  be 
diicated  the  throne  and  bcMM 
wand  ^ng  mendicant.  Uiapi|griiB 
was  trac^  as  (kr  as  CbitrBCO^  ad 
which  he  was  never  beard  i>£ 
present  the  vilJa^cs  belongir^  to  \ 
Tehree  state  are  so  intermixed 
others  the  property  of  adja 
chiefs^  that  it  ia  impossible  to  di 
minate  them  with  any  pretension 
accuracy.  In  bis  revenue 
eittiifiated  at  four  lacks  of  rt«pec« 
iltichardtcmt  ifc.) 

T^jAaAH.— A  subdivision  tif  1 
Agra  province,  which^  from  the  nol 
taken  of  it  by  Abul  Fazel,  must  in  ^ 
lime  have  been  of  considerable  imp 
tance,  but  latterly  it  has  almost  h 
it8  place  in  the  maps^  and  isotberifi 
but  little  known. 

TKLiiAGuaay.— A  small  town 
the  province  of  Bahor,  district 
Bof  lipoor,  twenty-three  miles  NJ 
from  Rajamabal ;  lai*  siS®  15'  N.,  Ii 
87^  37'  E.    The  bills  here  dejicend 
tbe  river,  and  collectively  form  t 
boundary  between  the  old  Mogul  pi 
vincei  of  Bengal  nnd  Bahar.  Sultl 
Shujah  built  here  a  fortress,  wbi( 
has  been  a  considerable  work, 
two  extremes  being  a  mile  from  em 
other*    Tbe  gates  are  of  stone,  li 
the  boui^es  within  are  built  of  brii 
In  IBIO  an  iron  cannon  of  extrei 
rudeness  still  remained  at  the  gui^ 

Teuxgama. — In  tbe  institutes 
Acber  this  region  is  named  Bemr,  b 
was  only  in  part  pos^esised  by  tb 
sovereign.  The  Telingaoa  langui^ 
is  the  Andbra  of  Sonscrit  autboi 
and  the  word  Tclinga  is  at  once  tl 
name  of  a  nation,  of  i(s  languag 
and  of  the  country  in  which  it  I 
spoken ^  where  it  is  also  nonicd  Hi 
lingua,  Teloogoo,  and  Tenoogoo.  Tl 
Telinga  language,  formerly  called  tl 
Kalinga,  occupies  tlie  space  to  t| 
eastward  of  the  Maliflnvtta,  from  na 
Ganjam,  its  northern,  to  within  a  Ibl 
miles  of  Pulicatits  .southern  boundaf^ 
with  the  intervention  of  a  strip  2 
territory  where  the  Gond  tongue  1 
ujied* 
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The  alwve  ipuce  wiii  iliviJed  into 
the  Andl»ra  and  the  Katin^  coun- 
tnufi,  the  former  to  fJie  norih^  the 
lutier  la  the  south  of  the  Godavery, 
and  the  aggregate  comprehended  ilie 
five  Northern  Circor,^,  a  iai^e  portion 
qf  the  Nizam*!  dominions,  the  dis- 
tricts of  Cudapah  and  BelJary^  and 
the  northern  portion  of  the  lower 
Carnatic^  l>eaide»  Telingo  families 
scattered  over  Dravtda  and  the  an- 
cient Carnatic,  now  named  Mysore, 
la  a  ipecimen  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
trsnskted  into  this  lanj^uage,  the 
missiantirles  traced  fifteen  words,  used 
in  the  Bengalese,  besides  others  from 
a  Sanscrit  source.  At  the  era  of 
the  Mahomedan  conquest  the  greater 
part  of  these  united  provinces  neem 
lo  have  been  known  to  that  people  t>y 
the  general  designation  of  Telingatia, 
and  WarangoL  as  the  cnpital  of  the 
whole*  By  the  English,  and  other 
Europeans,  the  Telingas  were  for-*- 
nierly  called  Gentooa,  a  name  un- 
known to   any   Indian   dinlect*  — 

TifLLiCHEftY  fTfdechariJ, — A  sea- 
port town  on  the  Malabar  coast,  1^6 
miles  travelling  distance  from  Scrin- 
gapatam  ;  laL  1 T  45'  Ion,  7^^  33' 
E,  This  place  was  long  the  thief 
settlement  on  the  coast  of  M^dabar  ; 
but  the  East-India  Company's  com- 
merce having  been  tranferred  to  Ma- 
in  1  BOO,  il  bas  Kince  conijiderably 
declined.  The  richest  nativci,  haw- 
ever,  still  reside  here,  and  cbe  inhri- 
bitants  are  far  more  civilized  thun  in 
other  parts  of  the  province.  The 
grounds  within  the  old  EuglUh  Lines 
are  highly  culttvated,  and  the  thriv- 
ing lit  ate  of  the  plantations  on  the 
sandy  land  i»hews  that  the  whole  is 
capab  le  o  f  i  m  pro  vem  en  t  *  Tc  1 1  ich  Dry 
is  the  mart  for  tlie  best  sandal -wood 
bfooght  from  above  the  gbauts ;  and 
the  cardamoms  of  WynaatI,  which 
are  mostly  eicported  from  bence,  are 
reckoned  the  best  on  the  coast. 

In  A.D.  the  presidency  of 

Sural  established  a  factory  here  for 
the  purchase  of  |iepper  and  carda- 
muuisj  and  in  1703  the  Eutrt^India 


Company  obtained  a  grai>t  of  the 
fort  of  Tellichery  from  ihe  Colastry 
or  Cherical  rujal  During  the  reign 
of  Tippoo,  in  consequence  of  his 
hostile  policy,  this  settlement  was 
supported  at  a  great  expense,  and 
partook  so  little  of  the  commerce  of 
the  count ry,Mhat  the  Bombay  go- 
vernmt'nt  con  tern  p  I  o  ted  its  relinquish- 
ment. In  A,D,  1^00  Tellichery,  Ma* 
be,  and  Darmapatam,  formed  a  cir- 
cle containing  4»481  houses,  —  (F. 
Buchanan  J  DiTi}m^  Duntnny  ijrc*) 

Tello. — A  town  in  the  island  of 
Celebes,  formerly  the  capital  of  oti 
independent  principality  ;  lat.  b*  S>, 
Ion.  n9°30VE.  In  A.D,  1677  tl>c 
state  of  Telle  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Coerces,  two  islands 
situated  south  of  the  river  Maros ; 
and  to  the  jfouth  It  reached  as  far 
as  Fort  Ilottertlaui.  The  princes 
of  Goak  and  Tello  were  both  called 
kings  of  Macassar,  although  each  \% 
a  separate  state,  deriving  their  names 
from  their  capitaU.  Bolb>  however, 
have  long  been  under  the  power  of 
the  Dulch^ — {Slaeorinut  and  Notrs, 

TE*?AseEfttK.  —  This  province  h 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  great  • 
Siamese  range  of  mountains,  which 
are  flanked  by  parallel  ridges  running 
north  and  f;outh,  and  gradually  de- 
cHning  in  height  as  they  approach 
the  plains.  The  intervening  vnlleyi 
are  nurrow,  and  serve  as  oiitleis  to 
the  mountain  fitrcamn,  flowing  S,S.W, 
until  they  reach  the  sea.  Some  of 
the  highest  peaks  in  the  central  chain 
behind  the  British  territories  have 
been  eatimaled  at  5,000  feet,  imd  the 
connecting  bills  and  ridges  at  about 
3,000  feet  in  height;  but  interrup* 
tions  in  the  continuity  of  the  cham 
occur  in  various  parts^  increasing  as 
the  south  is  approached.  The  breadth 
of  the  belt  formed  by  the  parallel 
ranges  has  been  computed  at  thirty 
miles,  but  no  actual  survey  has  yet 
taken  pluce^  In  the  latitudes  of 
Mergui  and  Junk  Ceylon  the  breadth 
decreases,  and  near  the  ploce  last- 
mentioned  the  bills  reach  within 
ei|^lit  miles  of  the  sau    T  he  whole 


of  ibifi  znoimtainoua  Mi  Jb  covered 
wilh  jungle,  almoil  im penetrable  ex- 
cept by  breaks  in  tbc  cbain  and  by 
the  dry  bcd»  of  torrents,  and  inba- 
bited  by  wild  beasU^  and  a  few  Ka- 
riau  tribes  iearccly  less  wild.  Fur- 
tber  eafit  beyond  thii  natural  boun* 
dary  lie  teireral  important  and  feriile 
Siamese  provinces,  through  wbich 
flow  Bireams  navigable  for  boats  and 
iAiaU  prows, 

Ou  tbe  north  Tenasflcrini  Proper 
is  bounded  b^^  the  Tavoy  province ; 
on  the  south  a  is  separated  from  the 
Siaineae  possessions  on  the  Bea-coaBt 
hy  a  am&ll  stream  about  lat.  lO*'  35' 
430  miles  sailing  distance  from 
Prinee  of  Wales'  hland ;  on  the  west 
Tenosserim  is  shut  in  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  S.W,  monsoon  by  a 
ehaio  of  rocky  islands  nained  the 
Mergui  arcliipebgo.  The  Tenasseritn 
river  rises  in  the  hills  north-east  of 
TnToy,  about  lat.  15*  3(K  and  as 
fer  as  the  parallel  of  Tavoy  town 
flows  through  a  valley  just  wide 
enough  to  permit  its  passage^  but  it 
afterwards  expands  and  becomes  na* 
vignble,  having  been  ascended  by  the 
Thetis  cruizcr  as  high  as  old  Ten  as- 
leriui,  with  ample  depth  of  water. 
According  to  native  accounts  it  is 
navigable  for  a uj all  boats  and  canoe* 
100  miles  above  its  mouth*  From 
old  Tena^serim  a  smaU  branch  di- 
verges towards  the  gulf  of  Siaro, 
which  formerly  much  facilitated  the 
inroads  of  the  Siamese*  This  tract 
along  the  sea  coast  Is  much  inter- 
sected by  creeks  and  rivers. 

Almost  the  whole  of  this  province 
is  at  present  covered  by  forest  treea 
and  jungle,  only  some  spots  of  land 
bein^  cultivated  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Mergui,  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  Tenas&erim  river,  and 
a  few  occaiuonal  patches  amidst  the 
forest.  Eice  is  raised  on  the  island 
of  Nauple^  and  other  insulated  sjiots 
in  front  of  Mergui ;  but  the  total  pro- 
duce in  la£5  was  not  adequate  to 
the  supply  even  of  its  own  scanty 
population.  The  rock  formation  here 
is  sand-stone,  and  the  soil  a  red  clay^ 
every  where  ijidicative  of  sterility. 

Tin  is  abundant,  and  with  a  su£^« 


cient  number  of  labouren  «  great 
quantity  ma)-  be  obtained;  birda'-nesta 
from  the  sea-coast  and  lilands, 
pan-wood  from  the  interior,  Ugnixm 
aloes,  an  iuferior  description  of  s&o. 
dal^wood,  and  many  other  woods, 
barks,  drugs,  resins  and  bals«m«,  not 
jet  examined,  rattans,  dammer,  btick- 
lac,  timber  for  ship-building  »nd 
cabinet-work,  but  no  teak,  are  tbe 
remaining  articles  ef  commercial 
value. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Tenas- 
scrim  are  supposed  to  have  been  m 
distinct  race  from  the  neighbouring 
nations^  but  their  long  subjection  to 
the  B  urmese  an  d  Siarete^  b  as  sa 
completely  obliterated  all  peculiari^ 
ties,  that  tliey  are  not  now  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  fiurmesc,  wbo^ 
costume,  manners,  lawi;,  and  reMgioo^ 
ll  i  ey  ha  ve  ad  opted .  The  Kari  ans  are 
not  numerous,  and  only  to  be  found 
above  old  Tenasserim  in  small  scat* 
tered  tribes.  Prior  to  the  firitish 
coaquesE  io  1824,  the  whole  popula- 
tiou  of  the  province  appears  to  have 
congregate  a  in  and  around  the  town 
of  Mergui ;  the  modern  capital,  Te- 
nasserini  having  been  destroyet)  by 
the  Siamese,  who  during  the  war 
carried  off  1,000  of  the  inhabitanta 
into  slavery,  but  were  compelled 
subsequently  to  restore  most  of  them 
by  the  interference  of  the  British » 
In  A,D,  IBSd  the  town  of  Mergui 
and  scattered  hamlets  in  its  vicinity 
were  supposed  to  contmn  about  1 ,500 
houses,  and  8,000  persons.  What 
follows,  although  pfececl  under  the 
head  of  Tenasserim,  applies  to  the 
British  conquests  south  of  Rangoon 
collectively,  viz.  Martaban,  Ye,  Ta- 
voy, Tenasserim,  and  the  Mergui 
isles. 

At  Martaban  the  south-west  mon- 
soon and  tlie  rains  set  in  together 
about  the  beginning  of  May,  but  they 
are  severest  in  June,  July,  and  Au- 
gust. In  September  the  winds  and 
rains  moderate;  in  October  they  be* 
come  still  less,  and  in  the  beginning' 
of  November  entirely  cease,  after 
whid)  the  cold  season  sets  in,  whicb 
contimies  until  the  end  of  February, 
the  climate  in  many  respects  greatly 
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tvscmbling  that  of  Bengal.  In  a  coun* 
try  so  abundantly  supplied  with  moti^ 
tare,  and  so  completely  covered  with 
a  mo^i  luxuriant  vegetation,  hot 
winds  are  unknown ;  on  the  ^ea^coai t 
tbc  regular  land  and  jsca  vvinds  prevail. 
The  geological  fomiation  is  almost 
universally  granite  ;  that  of  the  is* 
lands  granite,  with  an  occasional 
intermutureof  lime  and  aand-stone. 
The  present  inhabitants^  consist 
principaily  of  Peguers  or  Tali  ens, 
Burraefle,  Carians,  Taoiingzce,  Cho- 
lome,  and  Posa ;  but  the  6r8C  daas 
are  much  the  most  numerous,  the 
emigrantfl  from  Pegu  up  to  June 
exceeding  SO^OOO  person If  peo- 
pled like  Hindostan,  the  space  is 
capable  of  supporting  4,700^000. 
Many  Chinese  settlers  may  be  ex- 
pected^  when  we  consider  the  extra- 
ordinary infiiLx  of  that  nation  simi- 
larly or  less  favourably  situated, 
Borneo,  Java,  Banca,  and  several 
other  islands,  tbc  peninsula  of  Ma^ 
lacca,  Siam,  Rhio,  Singapoor,  Pe- 
aangf  &c.  all  possess  thoijsands  of 
that  industrious  people,  who  will  no 
doubt  resort  to  those  fjrovinces, 
where  they  will  find  their  property 
and  persons  protected.  At  present 
there  Is  no  ine<]uality  of  property  or 
lank,  because  wealth  was  rarely  per^ 
mitted  to  be  cither  accumulated  or 
inherited*  At  present  the  revenueis 
arise  from  the  tand-taK,  poll-tax,  salt 
duties^  fisheries,  mines,  monopolies, 
custotns,  transit,  market  and  excise 
dutiesp  and  coinage.  In  1827  the 
total  amount  of  the  revenues  amount- 
ed to  only  3,4^,770  rupees*,  but  were 
in  ten  years  to  exceed  fifteen  lacks  of 
rupee  B» 

The  institution  of  inland  commer- 
^al  marts  and  fairs,  to  accommodate 
tha  Siamese,  Shans,  and  other  dis- 
tmt  nations,  was  contemplated, 
more  tspecially  at  a  post  called  Prau 
Thoungn^j  or  the  three  pagodas,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Siam,  to  which  stick- 
lac  of  a  superior  quality  may  be 
brought  from  Laos,  and  raw  silk  from 
China,  The  teak  forests  of  Marta- 
ban  have  been  ascertained  to  be  of 
great  extent,  and  to  contain  timber 
of  the  very  be^  tjuality.   The  best 


ports  are  Amherst,  Tavoy,  and  Mef* 
gui,  at  all  of  which  ship-building  may 
be  advantageously  carried  on.  The 
distance  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Rangoon  and  Martaban  rivers  is  only 
seventy  miles,  and  this  quarter  of  tha 
Burme&e  territories  are  particularly 
vulnerable* — iCrawfurdt  Lkwt.Low, 
Fitter ton^  Maing^^  4*^-) 

T^NABSERiM  River. — This  river  js 
said  to  have  its  source  in  the  eastern 
hills,  whence  it  flows  south-westward 
until  it  joins  the  sea  by  two  mouths 
at  Mergui,  It  is  na viable  for  boats 
above  1 00  miles  from  its  debouchure, 
and  above  thirty  miles  for  vessels  of 
small  burthen .--(Crflit/iirijZowf,  ^c) 

Ten  gale. — A  town  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  Ceylon,  division  of  Negara- 
patoo,  sTtuated  near  the  soulh-east-r 
ern  eJstreinity,  having  a  small  bay, 
and  tolerably  good  an  chorine  ground  ; 
lat.  W  N,,  lon»  80^  48'  E.  This 
place  is  so  situated  that  both  mon- 
Ftaons  are  land  winds,  and  is  remark- 
able for  droughts;  in  one  instance 
twelve  months  elapsed  without  the 
fall  of  a  single  drop  of  rain, — (i>atjy, 

Tengayapatam, — A  small  town 
in  the  Travaneore  province,  thirty 
miles  W,N.W,  from  Cape  Comorin  i 
hu.  8^  16'  N.,  Ion.  77^  ^' 

Terwate  Isle  (TcmaiiJ, — One 
of  the  small  Moluccas,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  in  circumference,  situated 
on  the  west  coast  of  Gilolo ;  lat. 
N.,  Ion.  127°  20  K  The  Dutch 
province  of  Ternate  includes  Tidore, 
Motir,  Maehian,  and  Batch  inn,  which 
are  properly  the  Moluccas,  being 
the  original  places  of  growth  of  the 
finer  spices.  Larger  nutmegs  are  still 
found  in  the  woods  of  Ternate  than 
any  produced  In  Banda*  Although 
all  efficient  power  has  long  been  pos- 
sesjied  by  the  officers  of  the  Dutch 
Cit^tabUshmeut,  a  native  sovereign,  tha 
sultan  of  Ternote,  has  continued  to 
exercise  certain  functions  of  royalty 
over  the  natives  of  the  island.  In 
1774  his  nojuiual  dominions  compre* 
hended  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
north  of  GUolo,  and  also  a  great  part 
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m  ilie  Dutch  ietfJeawati  of " 
do  mad  Gunintoln. 
Imyr  i  to  Itifn,  &m!  t  h« 
UbMb  of  Sbo,  KBrdkitarT^gplaiK 

Eanca,  and  Tet[u«>^ip 
On  thii  ulwid,  in  1775,  Ujcrc  were 
three  Diomtie^  (of  I  he  MahomedAiii, 
matl  ouc  cliurcb  for  the  Dutch,  \mt 
none  for  the  Portuguese,  mho  b»d  be- 
come mtt  black  as  the  natives.  The 
coootrv  h  divided  into  fire  di&tricu, 
wnich  there  arc  fire  chiefs,  »nil 
alioa  cafjtain  laut  or  high  ^lutra] « who 
cofi)iuarid»  the  sultanas  prows.  Beiide« 
these  there  is  an  officer  ^ho  Auperin- 
tend^  the  police.  The  Dutch  «ettJers 
reside  at  Fort  Orange,  and  conii^t 
of  m  governor  and  council,  a  ahah> 
httnderj  and  fiscal  In  1777  the 
Dutch  eflaltiiahmcnt,  civi]  and  tnilU 
tnry,  comprehended  847  persona,  by 
mhom  the  trade  wgts  in  a  great  mea- 
•urc  moiiO|>olijtcd ;  the  Chineae,  haw- 
Cfef,  ilwayt  enjoyed  considerable 
pfml^ts.  At  that  date  no  Chinese 
junk  WIS  peniiitted  to  vinit  Ternate 
direct  from  China,  but  they  were  al- 
lowed to  trade  lo  Maca&iar,  which 
may  he  considered  the  western  fron- 
tier  of  tlie  Moluccaa« 

The  fir$l  Mahomed  an  sovereign  of 
Tern  ate  is  said  to  have  reigned  from 
]40d  to  In  1521  it  was  visited 

by  the  Portugaese,  who  took  formal 
mttMSiion,  but  they  were  esipetled  in 
1530.  In  157£)  It  wa^  touched  at  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  took  posses- 
sion of  it  in  the  name  of  Queen  ELi- 
zabcch^  The  Portuguese  repossessed 
It,  and  along  with  the  kingdom  of 
Portu^l  it  devolved  to  the  Spaniards, 
who  lost  Ternate  in  1606,  but  re- 
tained a  footing  in  the  Moluccas  un- 
til IGGa  In  lObO  the  Dutch  com- 
pelled the  auUan  of  Ternate  to  be- 
come tributary  to  them,  and  the 
princes  of  the  other  Moluccas  were 
subsequently  i^o  thoroughly  subdued, 
that  in  177^  the  kings  of  Tidore  and 
Batchian  were  dethroned  nnd  exiled 
to  Batavia.  With  the  Dutch  it  re- 
mained until  the  revolutionary  war, 
when  it  was  twice  captured  by  the 
firitiaht  but  ultimately  restored  at 
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A"alei»  Fomti^  fr.) 

TEaaiAirr  fTmryaidt 
Terrmie J. -Jh^  word  T 
pcrtj  sgniliei  bv  manhj  land 
nav^pUe,  |ftie«em  iopiyuf  so 
of  bow  ;  but  by  the  NqMuJ^  ti 
word  is  ttppUcd  to  that  portion  4 
their  khifdom  situated  on  the  grei 
plain  of  Hindo^tKn,  The  Brilid 
section  of  the  Terriani  is  priiidp*l| 
comprehended  in  the  Sarun  dtsui<^ 
and  b  a  flat  unintereiting  tfvt,  i 
some  parts  bare  of  Uwm,  bnt  geng 
rally  covered  with  ft  rank 
Rice  is  the  chief  produce^  and 
of  cattle  are  sciittered  over  the  com 
try,  which  tn  the  dry  seftson  abouuil 
witJi  game,  but  duriog  the  rmifl| 
these  are  obliged  to  seek  shelter  ni 
the  higher  grounds.  Such  ts  tlii 
trncl  to  the  edge  of  the  forest  tba 
borders  the  base  of  the  mount aiii^ 
from  which  wild  elephants  issig 
during  the  night,  and  commit  de^n 
daiions  on  the  neighbouring  ncm 
fields. 

The  Nepaufese  Terriani  in  a  bdf 
of  much  greater  eitent^  and  tn  |ea4 
ral  about  twenty  miles  in  breadtli.  h 
this  space  there  are  a  few  small  hill 
scattered,  and  much  poor  land,  ovef 
grown  with  trees  and  bushe«  of  little 
value ;  but  there  is  also  a  very  largi 
proportion  of  rich  land^  where  th4 
soil  is  much  better  than  in  the  coq 
tiguous  parts  of  the  British  lerrilori 
but  being  less  cultivated,  abound 
more  with  wild  beasts,  such  as  elg 
phants  and  rhinoceroses^  The  bre€4 
of  the  first  is  of  an  inferior  descri|i 
tion,  and  in  general  has  a  toe  of  onl 
of  its  feet  much  lengthened^  whicft 
gives  it  an  unseemly  appearitncil 
Tij;ers  are  not  so  numerous  a*  migll 
have  been  e?(pected ;  black  beaia  ofl 
large  st^e  arc  troublesomei  wild  hogj 
hog-deer,  hares,  foiea,  and  jackals,  ai 
to  be  found  in  abundance.  Jn  somi 
parts  of  the  Terraie  north  of  Rohii 
cund  the  climate  h  bo  unhealthy 
that  not  only  the  monkeys,  but 
every  thing  that  has  the  breath 
life,  instinctively  deserts  them  froj 
the  begin uing  of  Afirit 


■ 
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In  I  he  waste  lands  of  the  Nepau-  to  the  ajiil,  or  poisonous  uir,  which 
Icse  Terriani,  the  most  common  trees  pi  any  of  thetn  imogiDe  proceeds  from 
»re  the  pal  as  {er^thinia  mftnoxperma)  the  breath  of  lari^e  serpents,  siippos* 
nntl  the  siraul  {homba^  htplaphiflium),  ed  lo  inhabit  the  foreiits  of  the  north- 
but  by  fur  the  greater  proportion  of  ern  mountains.  The  existence  of 
these  wastes  is  covered  with  long  such  serpents  in  any  considerable 
grass  or  reed;*,  which  are  burned  otice  number  is  worse  than  doubtful,  and 
a  year,  in  order  to  clear  the  country  I  he  unheal  trne^s  of  the  climate  may 
and  improve  the  pasture.  Owing  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  quantity 
the  moisture  and  coolness  of  the  air,  of  vegetable  putrefaction,  stagnant 
the  fields  at  all  seasons  preserve  tome  water,  and  similar  causes. 
Tcrdure ;  but  the  grass  seems  to  be  At  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  in 
ot  a  very  bad  miality,  as  the  cattle,  ig]5  the  Ben^l  government  at  first 
aUhongh  plentifully  supplied,  are  to  determined  to^insSt  oti  the  entire  cea- 
the  last  degree  wretched.  The  whole  ^f  the  Nepaulese  Terriani  or 
tract  i!i  intersected  with  nymerous  lowlands;  but  the  experience  of  a 
sniall  stream!*,  which  not  only  answer  season's  occupation  proved  them  of 
the  purposes  of  irrigation,  but  when  Uitlc  profit  as  to  revenue  and  of 
swollen  by  the  rams  become  naviga-  cjttremelv  difficult  management,  while 
ble,  and  enable  the  farmer  to  send  the  climate  was  so  destructive  as  to 
down  the  produce  of  liis  fields  to  a  render  the  continuance  of  troops  or 
distant  market,  as  well  as  to  float  officers  for  one  half  of  the  year 
down  the  valuable  tunber  that  »kirts  utterly  impracticable.  As  a  politic 
Ihe  lower  ranges  of  the  hdls.  conciliation  therefore,  the 

Before  the  Nepaulese  conquests  in  ^-hole  of  the  eastern  Terriani  from 

this  quarter,  the  petty  rajas  who  go-  Goruckpoor  to  the  Cosa  was  restor- 

verncd  its  different  portions  were  so  ^^Jto  the  Nepaulese  in  lieu  of  certnin 

much  afraid  of  their  neighbours  that  pensions  to  the  chief  Gorkha  leaders; 

they  did  not  promote  the  cultivation  and  the  western,  together  with  a  very 

of  this  low  country,  but  on  the  con-  jungly  pergun n ah  on  the  Goggra,  was 

trary  rather  encouraged  the  exten.  transferred  to  the  kin^  of  Dude  in 

smn  of  the  wood^,  contenting  them-  extinction  of  one  of  the  two  crorea 

scKes  with  its  produce  in  elephants^  of  rupees,  obtained  from  him  during 

timber,  and  pasture.    Even  then,  ih^  ^t^r.^F.  BtLchanQti.PuMw  MS, 

however,  many  ncli  spots  were  occu-  document*,  Kirkpatrkh,  .jrcO 
pied,  and  productive,  but  they  were 

BO  completely  hune<l  among  the  jun-  Teshoo  Loo^tsoo    (or  Diggar~ 

fic  as  10  escape  observation*  The  chehj. — A  town  in  Tibet,  the  head- 
^epaulese  being  more  confident  in  cjuarters  of  the  Teshou  Lama,  wha 
their  own  strength,  have  cleared  much  is  protected  and  worshipped  by  the 
land,  although  a  great  deal  still  re-  Chmese  emperors  of  the  present  dy- 
mains  to  be  done.  Even  now  they  nasty ;  2f)*'  T  N.»  Ion.  8r  W  JS., 
export  a  great  quantity  of  grain,  and  18U  tniles  north  from  the  frontiers  of 
were  property  more  secure,  the  tcr-  the  Hungpoor  district  in  Bengah 
ritory  is  capable  of  yielding  consider-  Teshoo  Loom  boo,  or  Lubrong,  U 
able  resources*  The  climate  is  con-  properly  a  large  monastery,  consist- 
Biderably  cooler  and  moister  than  in  ing  of  300  or  400  houses,  the  ba- 
the vicinity  of  Patna,  and  the  hot  bi  tat  ions  of  the  Gy  longs  (Buddhist 
winds,  according  lo  report,  arc  almost  iwonks),besides  temples,  niau sol eums, 
a  month  later.  About  the  first  of  and  the  palace  of  the  sovereign  fwn^ 
April,'  however^  the  country  becomes  tiff.  Its  buildings  are  all  of  stone, 
very  unhealthy,  good  water  scarce,  and  none  less  than  two  stories  high, 
and  until  the  setting  hi  of  the  cold  flat-roofed,  and  covered  with  m  para^ 
season  the  people  are  subject  to  fevers  p«i  rising  considerably  above  the 
and  disorders  m  the  bowels,  which  by  roof,  composed  of  hcaih  and  brush- 
tlic  nativefs  of  Nepaul  are  attributed  wood.    The  fortress  of  SUlggaViee 
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Jeung  ^tmtU  on  a  prominent  riilge  of 
npcdif  and  commands  the  pass.  From 
kdoee  there  are  roads  to  Bootan  and 
Beng^,  to  Lahore  and  Cathmere,  to 
the  minet  of  Imd^  cinnabar^  copper^ 
ifKt  gold,  by  Tin^ri  to  Nepiml,  to 
Laasa,  and  to  China.  The  diatanco 
from  hence  to  Catraandoo  by  the 
marching  road  is  estimated  at  400 
miles.  In  17^Q  the  journey  of  th€ 
deeeoseil  Lama*i  attendants  from 
Pekin  to  Teshoo  Loombooj  occupied 
seven  monthi  and  eight  days.  On 
the  north  is  the  territory  of  Tar»natb 
L»ama,  bordering  on  Russia  and  Sibe- 
ria, whose  influence  more  especially 
extends  over  the  Kelmauksj  or  hordes 
Qf  Cnlmnck  Tartart^. 

The  plain  of  Teshoo  Loornboo  is 
perfectly  kvd,  and  is  encompajiBed 
oa  all  sides  by  high  rocky  hills.  Its 
direction  is  north  and  south,  and  its 
extreme  length  Meet)  miles;  its 
southern  extremity  in  breadth,  from 
east  to  west,  is  five  or  sik  miies.  The 
river  Panomchieu,  flowing  from  the 
•outbi  interscctei  it,  and  at  a  small  dis- 
tance to  the  north  joins  the  Sanpoo* 
The  hills  are  of  a  rocky  nature,  of 
the  colour  of  rusty  iron,  and  are  easi- 
ly shivered  by  the  weather  into  little 
cubical  pieces,  small  enough  to  be 
moved  about  by  the  wind.  The  rock 
of  Teshoo  Loomboo  is  by  far  the 
loftiest  of  all  that  are  m  iia  neigh- 
bourhood, and  commands  an  exten- 
Bi?e  fiew,  but  no  striking  traces  of  po- 
pulation are  to  be  discovered,  the  na- 
tives crowding  into  the  hollow  reces- 
ses. From  the  north  side  the  San  poo 
or  Erechoomboo  is  visible^  flowiug  in 
a  widely  extended  bed  through  many 
winding  channels,  forming  a  multi- 
tude of  islands.  Its  principal  chan« 
nel  is  described  as  being  narrow, 
deep,  and  never  fordabl c. 

In  17H^  when  visited  by  Captain 
Turner,  there  were  reckoned  on  the 
establishment  of  the  monastery  at 
Teshoo  Loornboo  no  less  tlian  3, 700 
Gy longs  for  the  performance  of  daily 
prayer  in  the  goomba  or  temple* 
Four  Lamas  chosen  from  aniong  them 
su|M:rintend  and  direct  their  religious 
ceremonies*  Their  stated  periods  of 
devotton  are  the  rising  of  the  &u0, 


noon,  and  sunset.  Youths  intended 
for  the  service  of  the  monastery  an 
received  into  it  al  the  age  of  eight 
ten  years*  On  admission  they  ere  eni 
joined  sobriety,  forego  the  aociel^ 
of  women,  and  confine  themselves 
the  severe  tliscipUnc  of  the  cloistefs 
There  are  also  a  considerable  numbq 
of  nunnericH^  the  regulations  of  wbiel 
are  equally  strict,  and  an  esLtensivl 
establishment  under  the  direction  0| 
the  monastery  for  the  manufacture  ol 
images.  At  the  capital  300  Hindoc 
Go&sains  and  Snny assies  are  daily  fed 
by  the  bounty  of  the  Lama*  Th^ 
e?^tent  of  his  dominions,  and  the  de 
tails  of  his  government  are  liidd 
known  i  but  the  system  certainly  ej^ 
hibils  a  liierarchy  of  long  duration,  and 
of  some  practical  benel^t  to  societjf^ 
The  Gy  longs  or  monks,  having  del 
voted  themiiclves  to  the  duties  of  ro* 
ligion,  obtain  a  larger  portion  of  re; 
spect  from  their  countrymen  wh<3 
follow  worldly  o  ecu  patio  dr.  Bein| 
attached  by  a  common  bond  of  uniorij 
the  one  portion  to  labour  and  th^ 
other  10  pray,  they  enjoy  in  peaci 
aud  harmony  the  bounties  of  naturei 
and  before  the  Gorkha  inroad  Uj 
1700  found  it  unnecessary  to  maiiv 
tatn  a  single  armed  man,  either  t« 
defend  their  territory  or  to  assert 
their  rights*  Since  that  unjust  a^ 
gression  the  bonds  of  their  depeuS^j 
ence  on  the  Chinese  iiavc  been  tight- 
cned;  and  in  181  (?  the  police  of  thi 
town  of  Diggarchch  or  Teshoo  Looniw 
boo  waf  under  the  charge  of  a 
dent  Zoongpoon,  acting  under  th 
Tazin  and  judicial  authorities  a 
L aa  aa, — ( CapL  Tu  mer^  General  Kirku 
jtjflfriciv  Abdul  Rmtooi^  ^-c.) 

Thakacote.— This  is  the  chief  mar^ 
of  trade  between  that  portion  ofNorth^ 
ern  Hindostan  adjacent  to  the  eours« 
of  the  Gunduck  river  and  Tibet,  ih^ 
goods  t>e(ng  mostly  conveyed  by  hillfj 
porters,  or  on  the  backs  of  sheep  J 
Lat.  39^G'  N.,  Ion.  E.  Accordii^ 
£0  native  accounts  the  Gunduck  v% 
no  where  fijrdable  below  this  place^ 
being  crossed  either  on  wooden 
bridges^  or  on  swinging  bridges  of^ 
ropes  Mod  rattans.    Thu  piacei 
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to  contain  1,000  houAes^  is  tUtiated 
in  »  fine  valley,  which  has  been  com- 
pared with  that  of  N€|miuI,  but  not 
wide.  At  a  short  dbtauce  to  the 
south -west,  the  white  mountain  Dht- 
walagbiri  rears  its  cnornoous  head, 
efitimated  to  be  26,462  feet  aboFc 
the  teireJ  of  the  sea. 

Th  A  K  A  M  f  iha,  pittce^  kham,  ffrrjfj. 
— A  river  of  the  Malay  penini^ula, 
which  flows  through  the  isthmus  of 
Kraw,  and  join^  the  sea  by  two  chan- 
nels in  the  gulf  of  Siam.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  most  northern  stands  a 
town  named  That  hog,  which  forms 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  Ligore 
raja's  government.  The  southern 
channel  is  callecl  the  Ban  don,  ^hich 
name  is  sometimes  given  to  the 
whole.  This  is  known  to  be  a  con- 
siderable stream  which  leads  to  Per- 
nio urn,  three  day's  journey  from 
Phoonga  near  Junk  Ceylon,  There 
are  miMty  inlands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bandon  bmnch,  named  by  Horsburgh 
and  Valentyn^  the  Larch  in  Isles. — 
{Capl.  Burnett  ^c.) 

Thaktl  P^ak, — A  mountain  peak 
in  Northern  HindoRtan,  thirtv-two 
miles  E,S.E.  from  Alraora ;  la't,  29° 
31'  N,,  Ion.  SOM^'E.  ;  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

TuAi^ooK  GaoMBA. — A  town  in 
Tibet,  the  residence  of  the  Saym- 
nipa  Larna^  ninety  miles  N,E.  from 
Catmandoo;  lat  in"  2W  N,,  Ion,  86^ 
8'E, 

Than  COTE, — A  tmall  town  In  Ne- 
paul,  seven  miles  west  of  Catmandoo^ 
situated  on  a  rocky  eminence  al  the 
fiouth-west  corner  of  the  Ncpaulese 
valley,  in  a  district  separated  from 
the  otb^  of  the  plain  by  a  ridge  of 
low  hillsj  on  the  most  consipicuous 
pari  of  which  stands  Kirthipoor; 
fat.  g7^41'N,,  Ion- 

Thanusab, — An  ancient  town  and 
modern  Seik  chiefship  in  the  province 
of  Delhi,  eighty-three  miles  N,  by  E, 
from  the  city  of  Delhi ;  lat,  29" 
R,  Ion,  76^  48'  E.  By  Abul  Fazel 
in  A.D,  1582  it  is  described  as  fol- 
lows, "  Thanesur  is  held  sacred  by 
the  Hindoos,     The   river  Sursuti 


(Sereswati),  to  which  the  Ilindooi 
pay  great  adoration,  runs  past  it. 
In  the  vicinity  is  a  lake  namcfJ  Khoo* 
ketj  to  which  pilgrims  come  from  afar 
to  worship  and  bestow  charity,  Thia 
was  the  scene  of  the  war  of  Ihe  Ma- 
habharat.  Out  of  the  immense  multi- 
tude of  forces  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
troops  of  Judbishteer  on  the  other, 
only  twelve  per  sons  survived  the 
alanphter,  of  which  number  four  were 
of  the  army  of  Dooqodhen,  namely, 
Kwrracharij,  a  Brahmin,  who  had  been 
preceptor  to  the  Cooroos  and  Pan- 
doos ;  2,  Affhotnman,  who  had  e^er-- 
dsed  the  same  office;  3,  Keerut,  a 
Brahman  of  the  Jadown  tribe;  4, 
Sujey,  who  drove  the  chariot  of  Dri- 
terashter-  The  other  eight  survivors 
were  of  the  Pandoo  army,  Piz^  the  five 
Pandoo  brothers;  Sateck,  of  the  Ja* 
down  tribe;  Ilugtaah,  who  was  Door- 
jod hen's  brother  by  another  mother ; 
and  Krishna,  whose  fame  it*  so  uni- 
versal as  to  render  any  account  of 
him  unnecessary.  Near  to  this  place 
stood  the  ancient  city  of  Husiina- 
poor," 

When  taken  by  Mahmood  of  Ghir- 
ni  in  A,D,  1011  Thanusar  was  still  the 
capital  of  a  powerful  kingdom.  At 
present  it  is  the  next  town  in  im- 
portance to  Pattiallah  in  the  Sirhind 
district,  and  is  still  held  in  high  ve- 
neration by  the  Hindoos,  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  snrrounding  country 
are  chiefly  JaiJts,  many  of  whom 
have  become  Seiks^  and  there  are 
also  a  few  Rajpoots  of  low  caste. 
In  1822  the  chiefship  of  Thann- 
sar  was  disputed  between  Punjab 
Singh,  the  full  brother,  and  Koon- 
wur,  the  widow  of  the  deceased  chief 
Goolab  Singh,  The  first  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  British  govern- 
ment, care  being  taken  to  secure  an 
adequate  provision  for  Koonwar  and 
the  other  widows, — (Sir  John  Afal- 
colm^  George  Tkomut,  Pu&iic  MS, 
Documrnitf  ^e.) 

Thaumts  fnanted  Tof^9u  by  the 
BitrmeseJ. — A  district  of  India  be- 
yond the  Ganges,  which  is  said  to  lie 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty-  days' 
journey  N.N,E,  of  Tongho  m  Pegti, 
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'  die  borders  of  Laos  and  northern 
Siani^  The  chief  town  bearing  the 
name  of  the  di&trict,  h  situaited  aibout 
fori^  mile^  from  the  hitk  Aoioe where 
near  to  lat,  19°  N,  According  to 
D3liv€  re[>ort,  for  it  never  has  been 
visited  by  anj  European,  it  contains 
about  5,000  inhabitants,  and  k  de- 
fended by  a  stockade. 

Thii  country  h  inhabited  by  the 
Plau,  a  distinct  race,  not  only  from 
ike  Burmese  and  Siamese,  but  from 
the  adjacent  tribes,  resembling  much 
uiore  the  Chinese  than  any  other 
people.  They  are  probably  some 
branch  of  the  great  Shan  or  Lao  tribe, 
which  under  different  appelbtlons  ap- 
pears to  occupy  the  cenEraJ  and 
northern  parta  of  India  beyond  the 
Ganges,  and  the  word  Plau  appears 
to  be  «ome  modification  of  the  old 
designation  L210  or  Lao»  of  the  Por- 
tugne^e*  They  are  described  an 
unwarlikc  race,  ntucK  addicted  to 
agriculture  and  cotonierce,  and  of 
course  tyrannized  over  by  their  neigh- 
boura  the  Burmese  und  Siamese. 
They  are  Buddhists  in  religion,  yet 
burn  their  deaii  Their  marnnge 
feasts  con?*ist5  of  poultry,  bnflaloe 
and  cow  beef,  venison^  monkeys' 
fleshy  and  large  rats ;  their  drink  an 
ardent  spirit  distilled  from  rice. 

The  district  of  Tbaumpe  is  govern- 
ed by  a  Burmese  chief  who  resides  in 
the  capital.  The  country  is  flat^  to- 
lerablj^  clear,  and  well  adapted  for 
the  rice  cultivation,  cattle,  small 
horses  and  huflaloes  are  ent ployed  in 
agriculture.  Cotton  is  roised,  the 
tea-plant  cultivated  and  the  leaves 
pickled,  indigo  is  quite  common,  blue 
being  the  prevsilenl  colour,  stick-lac 
is  ijrocured  in  the  ^ungle«,  and  the 
tiillt-worio  reared,  f  he  forests  con- 
tain many  vahiable  trees,  but  the  ab- 
lence  of  navigable  rivers  prevents 
this  source  of  traffic  being  made 
availiible.  Gold  is  found  in  the 
mountain  !»treams»  iron  is  ubundtmt 
and  manufactured,  tin,  afler  disap- 
pearing in  the  north  of  Tavo^v,  again 
presentit  itself  here  in  considerable 
quantities.  Tise  most  productive 
mines  are  those  of  lead,  unJ  it  h 
from  tiencc  tliat  the  Burinese  armies 


are  wholly  luppUed  with  that  meti 
The  Plan  send  an  annual  camvaft  ^ 
Rangoon  from  whence  ihey 
back  salt,  salt-fssh,  areea,  woolLe 
piece-goods,  crockery,  and  ^eea« 
exchange  for  their  own  eomniodid 
A  commercial  intercourse  is  jd 
maintained  between  Tbanmpe  ■ 
China  ;  from  whence  spices,  aif 
cottons^  woollens,  paint,  paper,  • 
cutlery,  taking  back  the  produce 
the  Ptau  country*  The  merchaml 
is  transported  on  horses  and  sis: 
and  the  caravans  are  said  frequeig 
to  muster  above  a  thousand  persd 
well  provided  with  arms. — {PuA 
JoumaJU,  Lieut.  Low^  ^c.) 

Thcog. — A  town  in  Northern  Ui 
dostan,  nineteen  miles  north  fn 
the  Chour  station |  lat.  31*7'  1 
bn.  7r  24'  E, 

Thebai'o. — A  town  and  district 
on  the  north-western  frontier  of  i 
Gujemt  province;  lat.  24^  15'  1 
Ion.  7P  3r  The  pergunnah  ' 
Theraud  is  bounded  on  the  north  1 
Morwarj  Sanjore  being  thirty  tnU 
N.N.E.  from  the  town*  On  ti 
west  it  IS  bounded  closely  by  Woil 
which  is  only  twelve  miles  distal 
To  the  south  it  has  Baboue,  thil 
miles  distant,  and  on  the  east  li 
district  of  Deesa,  in  which  directl 
its  territory  extends  forty  miles* 
is  remarkable  that  the  portion  of  ti 
Theraud  ri  next  the  Runn  h  best  su 
plied  with  water,  the  tanks  and  we 
at  Sorcegaum,  Been  a  p.  Wow,  Gd 
gnum,  and  Bookna  being  ubundtti 
of  an  excellent  quality^  and  foui 
only  a  few  feet  below  the  suHi&l 
yet  they  are  all  within  eight  railea 
thiit  salt  morass.  At  the  toi 
of  Theraud  water  is  found  aboi 
sixty  yards  below  the  surface,  but 
is  not  always  of  a  ^ood  quality,  a1 
the  wells  from  which  the  neighbod 
ing  vilbges  are  supplied  are  frequeii 
ly  brackish.  This  scarcity  of  wa* 
pre  ve  n  t  s  t  h  e  c  u  I  ti  v  ati  on  of  vcgc  taUIi 
of  which,  with  the  exception  i 
onions  brought  from  Kahdnnpo4 
Theraud  is  destitute*  \ 

In  ly^O  erigagcmentH  were  enteri 
into  with  the  British  government  1 
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Hup  OJmnjee,  the  chief  of  Theraud, 
ifurbhonjee  Wughela  of  Marewarra, 
Oiner  Khan  Jui  of  Waryee,  and 
Poongajee  of  Deoilhur,  all  of  whose 
terntonea  had  been  ravaged  and  de- 
populated by  troops  fruiu  Jotidpoor, 
by  famine,  and  by  Coolies  and  Kho- 
Zits.  Ill  IHOO  the  (own  of  Theniud 
contained  2,700  bou^,  300  of  which 
were  i  nimbi  ted  hy  Banyans;  the  re- 
mainder by  Cooiies,  Rajpoot  a,  and 
Sindeansp  At  the  above  date  the  mi- 
litary force  consisted  of  J  ^00  horse 
and  500  foot ;  In  1  J^s20  it  was  reduced 
to  28  horse  and  405  foot,  and  the 
revenue  to  1^,000  nipeeif  per  an- 
num.— {Mavnmrdo^  Aiiiet^  ^c.) 

TfliAGua. — A  town  in  the  Carna- 
tic,  fifty-two  miles  from 
Pondicherry  j  lat.  11°  4^  N.,  Ion. 
79**  E,  During  the  Carnatie  wars 
of  la^t  century  this  was  a  strong 
place,  and  sustained  several  sieges. 

Thilouta. — town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Btihar,  district  of  Shahabad, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  we^t  bank 
of  the  riffer  Sonne,  about  nineteen 
miles*  N,N.E.  from  the  fortress  of 
Rhotas,  and  ninety-si  it  S.SAV»  from 
Patna.  The  vicinity  of  thi*>  place  is 
much  embellished  with  groves  of 
trees,  and  several  small  Mahomedim 
tombs  of  free-stone  in  a  pleasing  style 
of  architecture* — {FulhHon^  ^  c.) 


TIBET 
f  or  Southern  Tariur^)* 
The  limits  of  this  extensive  region 
have  never  been  aecuraiely  defined, 
hivi  for  general  purposes  it  may  be 
considered  as  coajr""*=^*'^T^<l(^S  all  the 
tract  of  country  from  tlie  eastern 
boundaries  of  Cashmere,  in  Ion.  74° 
E.  to  tfie  frontiers  of  China,  about 
Ion,  JOO''  E,,  slanting  south  along  the 
line  of  the  Himalayu,  from  lat.  37^* 
N.  to  lat*  28"^  In  length  from  east 
to  west  it  may  be  estimated  at  1,300 
miles ;  but  its  breadth  from  south  to 
north  cannot  be  distinguished,  the 
demarcation  in  that  direction  being 
lost  in  the  va.it  Tartarean  plain.  By 
the  natives  of  Hindostan  the  tract 
of  conn  try    adjacent   to    and  on 


both  sides  of  the  anowy  pcak^  is 
termed  Bliote  {Bhota  in  Sanscrit), 
and  the  iiihabitantH  Bhoteas;  nor 
does  it  appear  that  the  name  of  Tibet 
in  any  where  in  general  use  to  desig- 
nate the  province,  according  to  the 
European  accejitutton  of  the  word„ 
At  present  the  whole  territory  (with 
the  exception  of  Luhdack)  is  nomi- 
nally or  really  subject  to  the  Chi- 
nese ;  and  it  is  the  portion  of  Tibet 
more  immediately  governed  by  the 
viceroy  of  Lassa  that  the  following 
general  description  chiefly  refers. 
The  principal  modern  territorial  sub* 
divisions  couunencing  with  Lassa,  the 
seat  of  the  Dalaij  or  grand  Lama, 

1.  Lassa 

2,  Teshoo  L  oo  m  boa 

3.  The  Undcs 

4,  Lahdack. 

But  between  the  two  first  and  the 
two  tt'ist  a  great  expanse  of  une.K«- 
[dored  country  intervenes.  Accord- 
ing to  the  deba  of  Taclacote's  infor^ 
luation,  the  orders  of  the  emperor  of 
China  reach  Tacbcote  on  the  British 
frontier  (almost  due  north  of  Luck- 
now)  by  the  way  of  Tansieu,  La&sa^ 
Tazon,  and  Gurdon,  the  cxpreaaes 
being  carried  by  horsemen,  of  whom 
there  are  relays  on  the  road.  Prom 
Pekin  to  Lassa,  occupies  forty-five 
days ;  from  thence  to  Gurdon,  fifteen 
days;  and  lastly  to  Taelacote^  by  a 
single  horseman  J  six  days,  making  a 
total  of  ffixty-six:  days  ;  hut  the  time 
employed  between  the  two  last  ia 
scarcely  reconcileable  with  their  rcla- 
Jativc  positions.  In  1816  the  deba 
ubovemeniioned,  although  a  function- 
ary under  the  emperor,  could  not  re- 
cognize P^kin  J  China  he  called  Gee- 
reu,  and  never  had  heard  of  the  word 
Tibet. 

Tills  is  an  extensive  plateau  of 
great  altitude,  being  part  of  ihe  ele^ 
vated  table-land  that  ^ives  rise  not 
only  to  many  great  rivers  of  India 
and  China,  but  also  to  those  of  North- 
ern Tartary,  or  Siberia,  The  Indus 
and  Sutuleje  are  known  to  have  their 
sources  in  this  elevated  region  ;  but 
the  river  which  more  peculiarly  ap- 
pertains to  Tibet  is  the  Sanpoo,  re- 
specting which  further  informatioa 
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m  entremely  ticfti ruble.  The  Cailft* 
md  Himalaya  both  belong  to  Tibet, 
and  cont»n  between  them  the  tacred 
lakei  of  Manasarovara  and  Rawan's 
Hrad.  About  the  twenty- eighth  de- 
gree of  north  latitude  the  Himalaya 
marks  the  boundary  between  Tibet 
and  Bootan,  and  the  summit  of  Cha^ 
malari  l»  probably  the  highest  land  in 
ihiii  direction,  as  from  thence  the 
rivers  begin  to  flow  north «  Little  it 
known  regarding  the  interior  of  Ti- 
bet ;  but  il  \a  supposed  to  consist  of 
extensive  istony  or  sandy  plaini,  di* 
versified  by  mountains  of  moderate 
bcighi,  and  by  pMttirei  traversed  by 
ineonsiderable  atreami,  which  gene* 
rally  lose  themselves  in  salt  lakca  or 
moraj9iies.  According  to  Chinese 
documents^  the  principal  rivers  of 
Tibet  are  the  Sanpoo  and  the  Moun- 
cboo,  which  lajt  nscs  in  iiome  ntoun« 
tains,  about  ninety  miles  E.  by  S. 
horn  Teshoo  Loomboo^  whence  it 
runs  almo&t  parallel  wiUiin  but  eighty 
miles  south  of  the  Sanpoo,  which  it 
is  supposed  afterwards  to  join.  The 
river  Galdjoo  flows  past  Lassa,  a  few 
mi  lei  to  the  souths  and  afterwards 
falls  into  the  Sanpoo  with  a  rapid 
current* 

In  the  temperature  of  the  seasons 
a  remarknble  nniforniity  prevails  in 
this  (the  Liisaa)  quarter,  both  in  their 
periodical  duration  and  return,  the 
come  division  nearly  taking  place  as 
in  Bengal  The  spring  is  from  March 
to  May,  with  a  variable  atmosphere, 
heat^  thunder  storm s»  and  occasional 
showerB.  From  June  to  September 
is  the  season  of  humidtty,  when  hea^i' 
vy  and  continued  rains  swell  the 
rivers.  From  October  to  March  a 
clear  mid  uniform  sky  succeeds,  seU 
dom  obscured  bv  fogs  or  clouds*  For 
three  months  of  this  period  a  degree 
of  cold  it  felt,  far  greater^  probid)ly, 
than  is  cupericnced  even  in  northern 
Europe*  I  ts  ex  t  reme  se veri  ty  is  more 
particularly  coiifmed  to  the  southern 
boundary'  of  Tibet,  near  the  elevatetl 
range  oi  mountains  which  separate  it 
from  Nepau!,Bootan,and  Assanu  The 
summits  of  thcije  are  covered  at  all 
seaB«His  of  the  year  with  snow,  and 
4h^  ficinity  is  remarkable  at  aU 


times  for  the  drynesi  of  the  wttM 
Here  meat  and  fi^  are  preserved  4 
ring  winter  in  a  froien  state,  as 
Russia.  Snow,  however,  i<  not  { 
indication  of  eicessive  cold,  m  ^ 
Melrille  Island,  in  lat,  nm 
falls  during  the  whole  niuter,  a| 
the  frosty  spienl^  that  floated  in  |j 
air  never  lay  deeper  on  the  grouf 
than  a  few  inches.  At  Tuena,  in  1 
bet,  on  the  10th  September  1783^ 
six  in  the  morning,  the  thermom^ 
stood  below  the  freeiin^^  point «  T1 
aridity  of  the  atmosphere  also  in  1 
bet  is  very  remarkable,  and  opemi 
an  €  fleet  similar  to  that  of  the  seord 
tng  winds  that  prevail  over  some  pal 
of  Hindostan,  Vegetation  is  tt 
quently  dried  to  brittle n ess,  and  ev«( 
plant  may  be  rubbed  to  dust  belwei 
the  fingers*  < 
When  first  viewed,  Tibet  itril 
the  stranger  as  one  of  the  least  1 
voured  countries  under  heaven,  ai 
apparently  in  a  great  measure  tii 
susceptible  of  cultivation,  exhibitii 
only  low  rocky  hills  or  extetia|i 
plains,  unfavoumblc  to  vegctatioi 
On  account  of  the  severity  of  tl 
climate,  the  inhabitants  are  ohligii 
to  seek  for  shelter  fn  the  valleys  ai 
hollows.  From  Phari  to  Nainee.  i 
the  road  leading  from  Boo  tan  to  T 
shoo  Loom  boo,  a  distance  of  near 
fifty  miles,  the  country  is  very  tiU 
removed  in  aspect,  culture,  and  p 
pulation  from  a  deserL  The  hIJ 
are  bare,  and  composed  of  a  stiff",  dri 
mocddering  rock,  which  splits  aii 
shivers  with  the  frost*  The  ustji 
crops  are  barley,  coarse  peas,  mm 
wheat,  the  first  forming  much  tj^ 
largest  proportion  of  the  whole,  Ni 
rice  is  cultivated,  and  wheat  is  m 
searce,  that  it  never  falls  to  the  la 
of  the  poorer  classes.  Coarse  pci 
arc  given  to  horses  and  mules,  am 
from  Imrlej  the  shraub  (spirit,  or  whii 
key)  is  distil  led,  which  is  so  favod 
rite  a  beverage  with  ail  ranks  in  Tl 
bet.  Turnips  and  radishes  are  tN 
only  garden  vegetables,  and  peachii 
and  bynes  the  only  fruits.  It  is  tli 
practice  of  the  cultivators  to  H&m 
the  low  lands  on  the  approach  1 
winter  with  water,  which  freeztii| 
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covers  their  sitrfacc  with  a  sbeet  of 
ice,  an  J  thus  preserves  the  scQuty 
sail  on  thi.^ir  surfuce  from  the  violence 
of  the  wiuJs. 

Although  the  surface  of  the  coun- 
try h  AO  unpronn^ting,  its  interior  in 
some  degree  compensates  by  the 
richness  of  its  njioeral  stores ;  and 
on  the  surface  of  this  dry  and  elevnU 
cd  region  the  production  of  nitre  h 
abundant  aud  spontuneoui;.  Gold  is 
found  in  aiany  parts,  nnd  often  un- 
commonly pure.  It  id  collected  both 
from  mines  and  the  beds  of  rivers, 
attached  to  MnuU  pieces  of  stone  ^  at 
other  tirneti  it  is  found  in  large  masses, 
lumps,  and  irregular  veins.  The  gold 
mines  are  the  exclui&ivc  (property  of 
the  govemnientt  which,  according  to 
Abdul  Russool,  only  pernjits  ane, 
Kitunted  eighteen  munziU,  or  dayu* 
journey,  west  of  Lass%  and  within 
three  iimnzils  of  a  place  named  Lun- 
ch ie,  to  be  worked  by  contract  on 
the  following  eonditbns :  each  indi- 
vidual applying  for  the  privilege  mu&t 
come  under  an  engagement  to  deliver 
to  the  sovereign  nix  manshas  of  gold 
bullion^  each  maasha  being  rather 
more  in  weight  than  the  tenth  of  a 
rupee,  for  which  consideration  he 
obtainij  permission  to  work  the  mine 
for  three  or  four  months.  Whatever 
be  the  re!*ult  of  his  labour  be  in  oblig- 
ed to  deliver  nix  niaashas  to  the  go- 
vernment j  but  any  surplns  he  re- 
serves to  h  ho  self,  except  when  he 
discovers  any  single  nmss  weighing 
more  than  seven  lolahs,  which  (ac- 
cording to  the  authority  above  quot- 
ed} he  is  required  to  deposit  again  in 
the  intne  to  prevent  its  exhaustion. 
The  right  of  mining  is  granted  only 
to  such  a  number  of  persons  as  shall 
be  sufficient,  by  the  delivery  of  six 
maasbes  each>  to  yield  the  govern- 
ment a  total  annual  amount  of  five 
inaunds,  or  about  40O  pounds  of  pure 
bullion.  Rock  salt  is  found  every 
IV here,  but  there  la  said  to  be  no  mines 
eit  her  of  sil  ver  or  i  run ,  Ci  nnabar,  c  o  n- 
taining  a  large  proportion  of  quick- 
silver, is  a  production  of  Tibet,  and 
might  be  advantageously  extracted  by 
distillation  if  fuel  were  more  plentiful ; 
but  unfortunately  it   is  remarkably 
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scaree,  the  only  lubstitate  for  fire* 
wood  being  the  dried  ihmg  of  ani^ 
Dials.  Thus  situated,  and  in  so  rigo^ 
rous  a  climate,  the  most  valimble  dis- 
covery for  the  frozen  inhabitants  of 
Tibet  woidd  be  that  of  a  coal  mine- 
It  is  said  that  in  some  parts  ofChintii 
bordering  oit  Tibet,  coal  is  found,  and 
used  as  a  fueK 

In  Tibet  a  great  superabundance  of 
animal  life  is  foundj  which  is  not  the 
case  in  Boo  tan,  where,  except  do- 
mesticated quadrupeds,  there  are  na 
others,  and  besides  pheasants  almost 
no  game.  In  Tibet,  on  the  contrary, 
the  variety  and  quantity  of  wild  fowl, 
game,  beasts  of  [irey,  flocks,  droves 
and  berdb,  are  astonishing,  and  not  to 
have  been  expected  in  so  inhospita- 
ble a  climate^  Among  the  most  re- 
markable anunals  is  the  yak  or  bushy- 
tail  bull,  in  HizQ  they  resemble  the 
English  cattle,  and  are  covered  all 
over  witii  a  thick  coat  of  long  hair. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  colour 
among  them,  but  white  and  black  are 
the  most  prevalent.  At  though  not 
large  boned  they  seem  of  great  bulk, 
owing  to  the  profuse  thickness  of 
thcircoat.  Thesecattlearepasturcil 
in  the  coldest  jinrts  of  Tibet,  on  the 
short  herbage  [peculiar  to  the  tops  of 
mountuins  and  bleak  plains.  They 
are  found  ahnost  every  where,  but 
tiie  lofty  mountains  that  separate 
Tibet  from  Bootan  are  their  favourite 
haunts.  They  are  never  employed 
in  agriculture,  but  are  useful  as  beasts 
of  burthen,  and  from  their  hair  ropes 
and  tenti^are  manufactured.  Through- 
out Hindostan  their  tails  are  in  great 
request  as  chowries,  to  drive  away 
flies  and  musquetoes;  they  are  likc^ 
wise  employed  as  ornaniental  furni- 
ture for  horses  and  elephants.  They 
supply  nn  abundant  quantity  of  rich 
milk,  from  which  excellent  butter  i^ 
procured,  and  when  uneasy  they  make 
a  grunting  noise.  Besides  the  yaks 
there  arc  small  cattle  like  those  of 
BengaJ,  mostly  employed  in  agricul- 
ture. 

Another  native  of  Tibet  is  the 
musk  deer^which  is  observed  to  delight 
in  intense  cold.  This  animal  is  about 
the  size  of  A  moderate  si^cd  hog, 
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which  it  resembles  in  the  figure  of 
its  body.  It  has  a  small  head,  a  thick 
and  round  hind  ciuarter,  no  scut,  and 
extremely  delicate  limbs.  From  the 
upper  jaw  two  long  curved  tuslLs  pro- 
cecd,  directed  downwards.  It  is  co- 
vered with  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
hair,  between  two  and  threeN>inchcs 
long,  which  grows  erect  over  the  body, 
and  seems  to  partake  more  of  the 
nature  of  feathers  or  of  porcupine's 
quills.  The  musk  is  a  secretion  formed 
in  a  little  bag,  or  tumour,  resembling 
a  wen,  situated  at  the  navel,  and  is 
only  found  in  the  male.  This  animal 
is  here  reckoned  the  property  of  the 
state,  and  can  only  be  hunted  by  per- 
mission of  government.  In  that  por- 
tion of  Til^t  adjoining  the  Himalaya 
and  Cuilas  mountains,  the  changes  of 
temperature  are  so  frequent  and  sud- 
den, that  the  indigenous  quadrupeds 
require  very  warm  clothing  to  protect 
them  from  its  vicissitudes,  and  we 
find  that  nature  has  accordingly  very 
liberally  supplied  them  with  the  fittest 
materials.  The  sheep  has  a  very 
thick  'and  heavy  fleece ;  the  goat  has 
at  the  root  of  his  long  shaggy  hair  a 
very  fine  fur  interspersed ;  while  the 
cow  has  a  substance  of  the  same  sort, 
so  little  inferior  in  warmth  and  soft- 
ness, that  it  might  almost  prove  a 
substitute  for  the  fur  of  the  celebrated 
shawl  goat,  another  peculiar  produc- 
tion of  Tibet.  These  creatures  are 
of  various  colours,  bhick,  white,  a 
feint  bluish  tinge,  and  of  a  shade 
somewhat  lighter  than  a  fawn.  They 
have  strait  horns,  and  are  of  a  lower 
stature  than  the  smallest  sheep  in 
England.  The  material  used  for  the 
roanufiicture  of  shawls  is  of  a  light, 
firm  texture,  and  grows  next  the 
skin,  having  over  it  a  covering  of 
long  coarse  hair,  which  preserves  the 
softness  of  the  interior  coat.  After 
repeated  trials  it  has  been  found  im- 
possible to  rear  this  species  of  goat 
in  any  other  country. 

The  hare  of  Tibet  has  a  fur  of 
peculiar  length  and  thickness,  and 
even  the  dog  has  a  coat  of  fur  added 
to  his  usual  covering  of  thick  hair. 
The  wild  horse,  the  wild  ass,  and  it 
is  reported,  the  mule  are  found 


among  the  Tartarian  roountaina,  b 
it  is  not  known  tliat  they  have  m 
covering  approaching  the  nature 
fur.  The  bharal  (octi  amwum\  pa 
taking  the  nature  both  of  a  deer  ai 
a  sheep,  has  at  the  base  of  ita  briu 
hair  a  most  beautiful  brown  ft 
The  domesticated  horses  are  rath 
larger  than  the  Bootan  tanyana,  ai 
show  considerable  strength  and  spec 
The  mules  are  also  large  and  atroc 
and  are  the  ordinary  carriage  anion 
throughout  Tibet.  The  dogs  resei 
ble  th^  large  Nepaul  mastiff  and  a 
both  stout  and  ferocious.  Imroen 
flocks  of  sheep  are  pastured  throug 
out  the  country,  where  mutton  fun 
the  principal  animal  food  of  the  mi 
dliiig  and  higher  ranks.  They  a 
also  occasionally  used  as  beasts 
burthen,  and  flocks  of  them  are  ae< 
in  motion  laden  with  grain  and  aai 
each  carrying  from  fifteen  to  tweo 
pounds.  The  skins  of  lambe  a 
cured  with  the  wool  on,  and  conai 
tute  a  valuable  article  of  traffic 
order  to  obtain  the  skin  in  the  big 
est  degree  of  perfection,  the  dam 
sometimes  killed  before  her  time 
yeaning,  which  ensures  a  silky  aoi 
ness  to  the  fleece,  and  renders  it  p 
culiarly  fitted  for  the  lining  of  veal 
for  which  purpose  it  is  in  high  estim 
tion  over  all  China  and  Tartary. 

The  principal  intercourse  of  tl 
Eastern  Tibetians,  commercial  as  wi 
as  political,  is  with  China.  There  a 
two  roads  from  Lassa  to  Pecheen,  i 
Pekin,  the  Chinese  capital.  The  fif 
is  the  post  road  along  which  despatch 
are  carried  on  horses,  the  joumi 
to  and  from  usually  occupymg  t« 
months,  but  expresses  get  over  tl 
space  in  twenty  days ;  the  oth 
road  is  more  circuitous,  yet  it  ia  tl 
one  usually  selected  by  merchant 
being  better  adapted  for  the  conve; 
ance  of  baggage  and  merchandise, 
is,  however,  much  more  tedious,  ai 
commonly  employs  eight  months,  b 
it  is  the  route  pursued  by  the  annu 
caravan,  which  reaches  Lassa  in  O 
tober,  and  seta  out  on  its  return  i 
China  in  June.  The  caravan  firo 
China  to  Lassa  in  October  usual 
comprehends  an  aggregate  of  &00  • 
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600  men,  bringing  gaadia,  on  ctttle, 
muleflg  and  m  Bome  m^tnncen  on 
horses.  The  priudpal  imports  to 
Lasaa  in  IWH  wore  tea  in  \i\rge 
qtisntitte^t ;  cochc^n^  a  ChiTiciiC  Eilk 
of  coarse  iexture;  ktuiduk,  another 
coarse  Chioe&e  silk ;  vanotis  kintU  of 
coarse  cloihs  used  for  making  tentH, 
&c, ;  European  brond cloth  to  a  $maH 
amount ;  various  kindd  of  silk  ;  silver 
bullion  in  lumps,  some  weighing  1G6 
rupees,  others  smaller ;  a  little  Chirta^ 
ware  ;  pearls  and  coral ;  beiiidc^  Eu- 
ropean cutlery  and  other  miscelUi' 
neout  articles.  Accordiiig  to  Abdul 
EussooU  t>y  a  regnlatiou  of  the  Chi- 
nese government  it  la  required,  that 
the  amount  of  silver  bullion  sent  to 
La&sa  by  the  caravan,  for  the  ptiy merit 
cf  the  Chinese  troops  Rationed  ihere* 
for  the  salaries  of  the  tcizin,  vi/ters, 
and  other  conlingendes,  be  received 
by  the  Chinese  merchants  in  paynient 
for  the  lea  &old  at  Las^a  and  carried 
back  to  China,  which  appears  a  most 
cumbrous  arrangement.  The  duties 
on  exports  from  C  hina  to  Lassa  are 
collected  before  their  departure  from 
Peki  N  a  go  v  ern  me  n  t  e^c  ort  at  te  n  ds 
the  caravan  to  I/a^sa,  but  the  imperial 
government  is  rcs(>on«ible  for  its  se- 
curity^ and  makes  good  all  losses  sus- 
tained by  thefl  or  robbery  during  the 
transit. 

From  Lassa  to  Pekin  the  caravan 
cmrries  puttoo  (a  coarse  woollen  doth 
tnenufactured  near  Lassa,  of  which  a 
great  amount  is  annually  exported  to 
China);  toos  (a  fine  woollen  cloth ^ 
resembling  the  looee  of  Hindostan  ; 
and  manufactured  in  Tibet);  gold  bul- 
lion, the  produce  of  the  Tibet  mines  ; 
muahroo  (a  silk  manufacture  of  Be^ 
nares);  Hindostan  chinlzes,  Allaha,- 
bad  eioths,  imported  from  upper  Hin- 
dostan, and  otter  akins,  ehanka  or 
large  shells,  rhinoceros  thorns,  and 
peacock  feathers,  all  in  the  first  in- 
stance imported  from  Bengal. 

A  commercial  intercourse  subsists 
between  Tibet  and  As&am,  transacted 
on  the  confines  of  the  respective 
states.  The  exports  to  Assam  consist 
principally  of  silver  bullion  and  rock- 
salt  ;  the  imports  from  Assam  are 
rice,  coarse  silk,  eloths^  iron,  stick- 


lac  J  and  a  few  other  articles  of  imall 
value;  the  whole  estimated  at  one  lack 
of  rupees. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  arti- 
cles, the  original  produce  or  manu* 
facture  of  Ntpaul,  are  imported  to 
Tibet ;  the  fir»t-mentioned  country 
serving  merely  a*  a  route  for  the  mer- 
chat)di£e  of  Himlostanj  eouHisting 
principally  of  muahroo  cloth  and  kin- 
kaubs  nnuudiicturetl  at  Benares ;  otter 
skin^f,  pearls,  coral,  chanks  or  large 
shells,  and  buftaloe  horns,  from  Ben- 
gal j  Allidiabad  clothe  coarse  sugar, 
and  swcctmeiits  from  IJindostan,  and 
broad-cloth,  telescopes,  mirrors,  &c. 
of  European  manufacture*  The  ei- 
portK  from  Tibet  to  Nepaul  are  tea, 
China  ^ilk,  and  Ailver,  all  originally 
from  China ;  tmd  musk,  cow  tailw, 
and  sable  furs,  the  produce  of  Tibet. 
A  Nepnulesc  vakeel  on  the  part  of 
the  Gorkha  raja  resides  at  Lassa, 
where  he  adjusts  the  litigations  of 
his  countrymen,  and  communichtes 
in  political  alfairs  with  the  Chinese 
functionaries.  It  m  conjectured  that 
there  are  from  two  to  three  thousaml 
natives  of  the  countries  subject  to 
Nepaul  constantly  residing  in  Las^a, 
where  they  act  as  gold  and  silver- 
smiths, and  retail  traders  in  puttoo, 
a  coarse  woollen  cloth  manulactured 
at  Logha,  a  small  village  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Liissa*  The  Tihetians 
entertain  but  an  IndifTerenl  opinion  of 
the  Nepaulese  as  a  nation,  considering 
them  turbulent,  ambitioui^,  and  en- 
croaching neighbours. 

The  natives  of  Cashmere  establish<^ 
ed  with  their  families  at  LasFa  are 
computed  at  150  persons,  who  carry 
on  a  considerable  trade  between  that 
capital  and  their  native  country,  from 
whence  they  import  shawls,  num- 
dee,  a  very  thick  woollen  cloth,  saf- 
fron, and  dried  fruit.  The  exports  to 
Cashmere  are  silver  bullion,  and  tea, 
of  which  last  article  to  the  value  of 
1,50,000  rupees,  is  annually  exported 
from  Lassa  to  Cashmere*  The  com- 
merce between  Boo  tan  and  Tibet  is 
not  open  and  unrestricted,  being  mo- 
nopolized by  the  Deb  raja,  who  is 
the  principal  merchant  in  his  own 
dominions,  from  whence  he  sends  a 
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maviin  annuaUy,  net  en  Jed  by  about 
fifty  persons,  who  convey  from  thirty 
to  forty  thousand  rupees  worth  of 
gooda,  consisting  principally  of  the 
Following  articles,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  rice,  barchatte  cloth,  biirraee 
cloth^  pearls  and  coral,  all  originally 
from  Bengal.  The  return  article!*  car- 
ried to  Boo  tan  are  gold  bullion, 
chowries  or  cow  tails,  tea,  khaduk, 
a  coarse  Chinese  silk,  and  cochccn, 
a  Chinese  enibo!^$cd  silk  of  a  coarse 
texture* 

The  Sikktm,  or  Dam  no  Jung  raja, 
sends  annually  an  offering  of  a  small 
ainount  to  ihe  grand  Lama,  in  re- 
turn for  which  he  receivea  a  present 
from  that  incarnation,  but  the  real 
commerce  is  of  trivial  importance. 
The  intercourse,  however,  is  quite 
direct,  the  route  attendal  with  little 
difEcidty,  and  under  existing  circum- 
Gtanccs  is  apparently  the  hciti  that  a 
European,  bent  on  exploring  the 
country,  could  follow*  Hindostan 
receives  the  merchandize  of  Tibet 
through  the  intervening  countries^ 
The  principjil  article  is  gold,  hut  from 
the  conceaLinent  practised  it  ia  im- 
possible even  to  conjecture  to  what 
jiniount;  the  next  in  importance  is 
tincal,  then  muskp  and  formerly  some 
rock-salt*  Tibet  is  not,  as  has  been 
supposed,  destitute  of  woollen  fa- 
brics suited  to  the  severity  of  the 
climate,  although  in  beauty  they  can- 
not compete  with  the  manufactures 
of  England,  The  best  is  named 
toos,  a  fine  kind  of  woollen  cloth  of 
a  soft  texture,  manufactured  at  Lassa 
onl^,  and  capable  of  receiving  a  great 
variety  of  dyes.  The  next  is  named 
put  too,  which  is  a  coarser  cloth  re^ 
sembllng  Engbeih  broad-cloth,  and 
also  fitted  for  the  reception  of  any 
colour.  Great  quantities^  especially 
of  a  red  colour,  ore  annually  export- 
ed to  China i  According  to  Abdul 
Russoolj  the  common  currency  of 
Tibet  is  a  coin  named  tank,  about 
is.  6<f,  in  value^  cither  whole  or  cut 
into  halves.  Jt  has  the  appearance 
of  a  siJver  coin  resembling  the  sicca 
rupee,  but  it  conlains  very  hltlc  sil- 
ver, the  greater  pan  of  its  cnmposi- 
tion  being  a  mixture  of  brass  and 


copper,  to  that  it  tit  rather  difHedi 
to  account  for  its  maintaining  ita  if 
putcd  value.  Some  fe^  sicca  rupei 
arc  likewi-yc  current*  As  in  fioot^ 
the  first  menvber  of  the  state  here; 
also  the  chief  merchant,  he  is  conn 
quently  invested  with  privileges  abcK 
the  common  adventurer,  who  cann^ 
enter  into  competition    ith  him. 

In  lylC,  according  to  Chinese  m 
thorities,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
sovereign  extended  in  a  westerly  d 
rection  five  days*  journey  from  Gfi 
don  which  is  alwut  8P  east  lon| 
tude,  but  does  not  include  Lahdac 
The  Chinese  tazin  who  rcpresen 
the  emperor  at  Lassa,  may  be  ▼! 
luaMy  considered  the  viceroy  of  tl 
province  in  all  matters  of  real  il 
porta  nee,  the  bonds  of  subjugation  'i 
the  celestial  empire  having  cvidenti 
been  drawn  closer  since  Captain  Ta 
ner  travelled  in  The  ap|ioii| 

ment  of  the  four  viziers,  who  foil 
the  state  council,  cannot  take  e!!^ 
until  presented  to  him,  and  be  subi 
quently  confirmed  by  the  Chinese 
peror*  An  appeal,  cn  dcmi^r  reii9i 
may  be  made  to  him  from  all  capK 
punishments,  and  he  may  order  tl 
naib  or  deputy  to  revise  any  leg 
proceedings.  His  rank  is  next  to  thi 
of  the  Lama,  and  above  the  rajas ;  ; 
real  power  he  is  greatly  superior  1 
both*  Of  late  years  it  has  becoil 
part  of  his  official  duty  to  make  I 
annual  tour  to  the  Nepaul  frontk 
and  on  the  opposite  side  as  far  i 
China,  attended  by  one  of  the  fdS 
vi^iera,  to  examine  the  state  of  tl 
country.  For  the  expences  of  tl 
excursion  he  is  allowed  5,000  tanj 
(or  about  10,000  rupees),  which  f 
seldom  or  never  expends,  extortii 
such  articles  as  he  requires  from  t| 
inhabitants.  This  exaction,  howevl 
is  said  to  be  the  only  opnression  d 
Tibetians  suffer  from  their  forel^ 
masters,  whose  government  is  othi 
w-ise  mild  and  lenient*  ] 

Within  this  vast  province  there  m 
said  to  be  only  1,000  Chinese  trooj 
permanently  stationed  ;  of  which  4i 
remained  at  La^^i^a,  £00  at  Gyandn 
(twelve  dayfi*  journey  west  of  LanM 
300  a  t  TcshooLuomboo  ( ten  days  *  jod 
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n«f  iOUlli-we«t  or  Laasa),  and  2m  at 
Tingry  fort,  twenty- two  day»*  jotir- 
ney  VV,S»W,  from  Lass^a,  md  tiot  far 
frqm  the  northern  frontier  of  NepauU 
The  small  ntimcricat  amount  of  thh 
force  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
entire  reJiunee  of  the  La^tsa  govern^ 
meiit  on  that  of  China  for  protection 
against  foreign  iuvasion  ;  but  it  aJao 
goes  far  to  prove  the  mildnesa  and 
popularity  of  the  fiovernment.  The 
discipline  is  very  bad,  but  the  sol- 
diers are  said  individuaJly  to  be 
strong  and  hardy.  Their  weapons  are 
matddoeka  and  awords,  the  last  worn 
on  the  right  aide.  For  the  origin  of 
this  practice  there  is  a  tradition,  that 
when  Tamerlane  conquered  Tibet  he 
treated  the  inhabiianta  with  univrer- 
»al  clemency,  on  condition  that  they 
would  adopt  some  cusstom  which 
ahoutd  in  future  ages  recal  the  me- 
inory  of  hifi  predominance  iu  these 
remote  countne^^,  in  fulfilment  of 
which  the  Tibet  military  have  ever 
since  fixed  the  sw^ord  on  the  right 
aide. 

The  Lamaa  are  the  priests  of  the 
sect  of  Buddha  in  Tibet,  and  the 
territories  adjacent,  and  are  monk  a 
who,  at  least  norninallythavc  forsaken 
the  pjleaaurcs  of  this  world  ;  ihey  re- 
ject in  toto  the  doctrine  of  caste,  and 
:i  proselyte  of  any  nation  may  be  atl- 
luitted  into  their  order.  Those  who 
consider  themselves  the  atiherents  of 
Sakya  Gam  ha,  who  came  from  India 
about  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and 
has  ever  since  resided  at  Lassa,  where 
he  enjoys  perpetual  youth ;  but,  be- 
sides this  individual,  there  are  many 
other  per&onages  who  are  considered 
to  be  incarnations  of  different  Budd- 
hus.  Of  this  description  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  Dhanna  nija,  or 
spiritual  chief  of  Boo  tan  ;  but  still 
more  celebrated  and  sacred  is  the 
Teshoo  Lan^a,  who  resides  at  Di^- 
garchch,  or  Tcshoo  Loom  boo,  and  ts 
the  spiritual  guide  of  the  Cliinese  era- 
peror 

The  grand  or  Jlalai  Lama,  who  re- 
si  desi  at  Lassa,  is  considered  by  his 
adherents  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the 
divinity  in  a  human  forn»,  on  the  dts- 
bolutiou  af  whtcti  he  eaters  a  new 


one,  Al^cr  a  stated  period,  and,  be- 
coming thus  revealed  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth,  resumes  his  dor- 
mant functions.  According  to  Abdul 
Kussool,  who  long  resided  at  Lassa, 
the  mode  adopted  for  ajicertaining 
the  identity  of  the  new  Lama,  is  the 
following : 

I mmeil lately  after  the  mortal  frame 
of  the  defunct  Lama  has  ceased  to 
breathe,  the  religious  orders  com- 
m  en  ce  a  c  ourse  of  pecu  liar  cere  m  on  ten, 
and  all  classes  join  in  prayer  and  sup- 
plication for  the  restoration  of  their 
lost  deity.  These  mysteries  and  in- 
vocations are  prosecuted  for  a  period 
of  three  years,  during  which  period 
sums  of  money  are  distributed  from 
the  public  treasury,  and  the  priest- 
hood fare  auniptuously*  On  the  ex- 
piration of  three  years  the  naib  or 
raja,  who  is  the  second  sacred  digni- 
tary in  the  state,  proceeds  to  aticer- 
tain  the  time,  places  and  form  of  the 
Lama's  impending  incarnation*  At 
Lassa  the  high  priests  always  reside, 
whose  hereditary  office  it  is  to  re* 
veal  the  migration  of  the  Lama  into 
his  new  form,  and  the  raja  calb  on 
these  hierophants,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  above  period,  to  depose  se- 
verally what  they  know  regarding  the 
exfjected  descent  of  the  Lama.  Being 
thus  appealed  to,  the  high  priest, 
having  carefully  secluded  himself 
from  all  external  eom  muni  cat  ion, 
drinkij  ^hraub  (spirits)  until  he  is  in- 
toxicated, and  also  performs  various 
eerenionies;  after  which,  while  thus 
inspired,  he  reveals  in  writing  the 
time,  place,  and  form  of  the  new 
incarjiation.  This  document  being 
sealed  up  with  much  eare,  a  similar 
reference  is  made  to  the  second  high 
priest,  who  having  gone  through  a 
similar  process  of  inspiration,  pro- 
duces bis  revelation,  after  which  a 
conclusive  referencCj  accompanied  by 
the  like  solemnities,  is  made  to  ihe 
third  high  priest.  When  thus  ob- 
tained, these  three  declarations  are 
opened^  and,  if  their  separate  prog- 
nostics regarding  the  new  incamation 
do  not  exactly  coincide,  the  whole 
are  rejected,  a  ad  frecih  ceremonies 
atiiuted. 
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ire  ftrwarcied  lo  the  Teslioo 
lAtn*,  wbo  after  examiraittoii  con- 
firmn  tbem  i«  irae  mnd  in^plred^  or 
reject i  them  at  UUm  mnd  mirious. 
If  the  fini,  be  prooicilgiitei  bk  own 
nvritten  annimciation  of  the  Lama^j 
re-appear^Ttce,  <iecl«nng  that  in  &ach 
a  ^niily  and  form,  and  at  ^^iieK  a 
ttm^f  the  I^ma  has  Iteen  or  will  be 
iiteamate,  Thh  in  liniment,  marked 
with  Win  teal,  it  sent  to  La^,  where 
it  recei%e^  the  acnls  of  the  naibi  of 
the  four  Tiliogea  whirh  compose  the 
auprrfoc  eoundlf  and  of  all  the  priii' 
dpal  functionariei ;  affef  which,  ns  a 
nwtter  fv(  for  in,  it  la  sent  Co  the  em-^ 
pcf  or  of  Chiixn  for  hii  eonjinDatioii* 
When  the  truth  of  the  revelation  haa 
been  recognized  by  that  powerful 
monarchp  Jt  w  made  [mbJic,  after 
which  the  nobles,  priests,  and  chief 
officers  of  government  repair  to  the 
spot  wliere  the  Lania^s  incarnation 
has  been  predicated,  and  conduct  him 
with  much  pomp  to  the  capital,  ^hcre, 
after  beins  inaugurated,  he  takes 
up  his  abode  in  the  palace  or  sanc- 
tuary, and  enters  on  all  the  functions 
of  hii  exalted  station.  According  to 
Abdul  Ru»iH>o1,  he  alwHva  appears 
Hfi  an  only  child,  whofie  &ther  is  9t^ 
crctly  immolated  immediately  after 
hit  son's  recognition.  It  in  said, 
however^  thitt  notwithstanding  the 
fatal  result  above  alluded  to,  that  the 
Jmiiour  of  beln^  father  to  the  lama  is 
Cigerly  sought  after,  and  that  there 
never  has  been  an  instance  of  a  La- 
nm*H  incarnation  except  in  a  rich 
family. 

Such  IS  the  Lama'j*  entrance ;  when 
his  exit  takes  ptace^  the  body  is  ex- 
posed to  the  ntr  until  it  beeomcs  dry, 
aftur  which  it  is  cnfihrincd  in  a  cat^ 
of  highly  wrought  Sliver,  representing 
»  human  figure  iu  on  upright  attitude, 
and  is  thus  deposited  in  the  temple 
as  an  idol  to  be  worfihijjped.  The 
|>erbonal  residence  of  the  grand  Lanta 
iM  at  Fatela  (about  eight  mile^  diiitant 
from  the  city  of  Lassp),  where  ]70 
prietitB  of  the  first  rank^  devntcd  to 
prayer  and  the  performance  of  never- 
ending  cerctuonics,  reside  with  hijii 


to  the  ppkcse^   lie  h  alcMMt 

aectiided  from  the  worlds  never 
pearing  in  pubLk  but  once  aniraaltl 
when  he  repairs  to  the  grand  tcni)j£i 
to  pefonn  public  wornhip  at  Uh 
commencement  of  the  i>ew  year,  and 
corresponding  with  the  Hooly  of  tbi 
Brabminical  Hindoos.  Even  aftc| 
his  installation  he  rarely  give*  ssj 
attention  to  the  temporal  aflaira  a 
his  state,  and  none  at  all  to  ita  m 
temal  economy;  yet  it  is  s«4^fl 
generally  takes  excluMve  cogniafH 
of  all  correspondence  with  fM^J 
■tatei>  On  the  anivnl  of  a  despatcl 
from  a  foreign  government,  it  is  cai^ 
ricd  directly  to  the  Lama,  who  imiiM^ 
diately  summons  his  council,  whicl 
after  deliberation  repairs  lo  the  resii 
dence  of  the  Chinese  tazin,  where  ibi 
consultation  is  renewed.  If  the  subM 
ject  be  of  extraordinary  importance^ 
a  reference  is  made  by  the  tazin  tq 
the  emperor  of  China ;  if  otberwia^i 
the  tazin  and  council  determine  o^ 
the  reply,  which  is  carried  to  tbi 
Lama  to  receive  the  impression  of  hi^ 
teaU 

The  evils  that  mij*bt  be  expected 
to  ari^ie  from  this  union  of  tha 
priestly  and  regal  dignities  in  th« 
same  person,  are  greatly  neutrali*e4l 
by  the  complete  jfeclusion  of  thfl 
grand  Lama  from  temporal  afliurs,  hia 
authority  not  deientling  to  any  oi 
the  inferior  sacerdotal  functionariei^ 
who  have  no  conccrp  whatever  with 
the  civil  administration  of  the  &tat«M 
At  the  annual  celebration,  howevoTi 
of  the  great  feativul  above-mention^ 
ed  an  exception  occurs,  as  for  twcui 
ty-fourdaya  all  the  regular  civil  ati- 
thorities  continue  huj*pended,  thci^ 
power  being  for  that  period  of  tiinQ 
transferred  to  the  principal  priests.  In 
fact  the  Tibeiian  nation  appears  to^ 
be  divided  into  two  distinct  and  ae^ 
parate  clashes,  those  who  carry  om 
the  busincis  of  the  world,  and  tho^ 
who  hold  intercourse  with  hetiven,7 
No  interference  of  the  liiity  ever  in^ 
terruptfl  the  regulated  duties  of  tim 
^tc'gy*  yet  <l«»es  not  appear  tbafej 
the  firijt  are  interdicted  the  2$tudy  o| 
any  books  held  sacred  by  the  LamaftH 
The  ritual  or  ceremonial  woriihip 
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f>ear*  to  differ  materially  from  that 
of  the  Brahminical  Hindoos;  and 
from  mnny  of  thetr  prejudices,  espe- 
chUy  such  US  relate  to  the  perpkiing 
distinctions  of  caste,  the  natives  of 
Tibet  are  wholly  exempt.  With  the 
latter  religion  ib  all  i^^- 9 tern  and  order. 
A  sovereign  Lama,  imnmtulate,  im- 
mortal, omnipresent,  and  ommsdent, 
is  placed  at  the  summit  of  their  fs- 
brie;  the  Hindooa,  on  the  contrary, 
acknovk^led^e  no  individual  supreme 
authority-  The  Lama  is  esteemed 
the  vicegerent  of  the  dei ty*  and  he  is 
also  the  centre  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment, which  derives  from  his  sanctity 
its  chief  influence  and  power.  A  re- 
gular grndation  is  also  observed,  from 
the  gram  I  Lama  through  the  whole 
order  of  gy  longs  or  moakii  to  the 
youngest  noviciate. 

The  dress  of  the  religious  orders  in 
this  quarter  of  Asia  is  the  regular 
habit  of  evei7  attendant  at  court*  It 
consisU  of  a  vest  of  woollen  cloth, 
with  sleeves  of  a  deep  garnet  colour, 
and  a  large  mantle  either  of  the  same 
or  of  a  thinner  texture,  resembling  a 
shawl,  a  sort  of  philibeg  or  kelt,  and 
huge  boots  of  bulgar  hidesj  lined  ei- 
ther with  fur  or  eloih,  complete 
their  habiliments*  The  priests  of  the 
two  iiects  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  their  dress,  the  red 
and  the  yellow  cap ;  but  the  last  is 
reckoned  the  most  orthodox,  having 
among  its  adherents  the  emperor  of 
China,  The  grand  or  Dalai  Lama  of 
Lassa,  the  Teshoo  Lama,  and  the 
Taranath  Lamn,  preside  as  pontiffs 
over  the  yellow,  which  sect,  as  may 
be  supposed,  prevails  over  a  large 
portion  of  Tibet*  In  like  manner 
three  Lamas  preside  over  the  red  divi- 
sion, viz.  Lam  Rim  hoc  hay.  Lam 
Nawangmamghi,  and  Lam  Ghassatoo. 
These  have  their  residence  in  Boo  tan, 
in  separate  monasteries ;  the  princi- 
pal of  the  red  claims  in  Tibet  resides 
at  iSakia.  The  pre?iident  of  a  monas- 
tery is  alwuys  styled  Lama.  Their 
religious  huildings  and  monnsteries 
are  all  adorned  at  each  angle  wiih 
the  head  of  a  lion,  having  belU 
hanging  from  his  lower  jaw,  and  the 
SMune  oraameiit  h  equally  conspicu- 


ous at  erery  projection  of  the  palace 
wall ;  yet  the  animal  is  not  a  natlTc 

of  the  country. 

According  to  Abdul  Russoof,  the 
nent  person  in  rank  at  Lassa  to  the 
grand  Lama  is  the  ra]a,  w  ho  is  also 
termed  the  naib  or  deputy,  and  is 
the  functionary  who  administers  the 
temporal  atfairs  of  the  Lama*s  donii- 
oioni*  This  ofBeer  is  also  considered 
a  being  of  mysterious  origin,  un- 
dergoing trail smigrnt ions  similar  lo 
those  of  the  supreme  pontiff;  and 
having  hi^  identity  e<itabLisbcd  by  a 
simiUr  process.  Holding  a  characler 
distinct  from  the  sacerdotal,  he  may 
be  regarded  as  the  civil  ruler  of  the 
state,  lifnrted  on  one  hand  bv  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Chinese  tazin  (or  great 
man),  and  on  the  other  by  the  per- 
manent laws  of  the  realm,  ft  has 
been  stated  above  that  all  political 
negociations  with  foreign  powers 
come  under  the  immediate  cognizance 
of  the  grand  Lama ;  but  during  the 
interregna  occasioned  by  his  fre- 
quent transmigrations,  the  conduct- 
ing of  these  affairs,  so  far  as  concerns 
the  local  government  of  Tibet,  de- 
volves on  the  raja»  next  to  whom  in 
rank  and  authority  is  the  council  of  the 
four  shubbehs  or  viziers,  which  indeed 
may  be  considered  the  efHcient  go- 
vernment as  fur  as  refers  to  domestic 
aliairN.  The  m  cm  hers  are  always  na- 
tive Tibetians,  and  when  a  vacancy 
occurs  it  is  tilled  up  by  the  rnja  in 
conjunction  with  the  three  surviving 
viziers  ;  but  the  appointment  must 
also  be  sanctioned  by  the  Chinese 
tazin,  and  linally  ratified  by  t ho  em- 
peror, with  whom  in  reality  it  rests. 
Each  vizier  recetve?*  in  virtue  of  hia 
office  a  considerable  jaghire  from  the 
Lanm,  besides  a  salary  from  the  Chi^ 
ncse  government,  equal  to  about 
1,500  rupees  per  annum,  paid  partly 
in  silver  and  partly  in  coclieen  silk. 
In  A.D*  1816  the  three  existing  vi- 
ziers were  Doorung  Shubbeli,  Shut- 
teh  Shubbeh,  and  Bangashar  Shub- 
beh. 

The  gradation  of  the  officers  com- 
posing the  local  government  of  Tibet 
are  the  following:  1st.  the  raja;  ^d. 
the  council  of  the  four  shubbehs^ 


3d.  two  slieotlebs,  one  for  the  coun- 
try, and  the  other  for  the  eapilal ; 
4thp  the  phonipoma  or  officers  of 
the  exchequer;  &th*  the  buthsv  or 
commander  of  the  army;  (ith.  the 
cutwal  or  chief  pohce  magistrate  of 
the  cnpitol ;  7th*  the  ^oongpoons, 
vho  are  magistrates,  collectors  of 
the  revenue,  and  priacipa]  ofhcers  of 
the  police  ftimiljir  to  the  tanniidars  of 
the  Britii^h  disirictfl.  These  last  are 
^%ed  at  stations  about  thirty  or  forty 
tnilea  from  each  otiier,  and  have  cs- 
tahlishments  under  them  of  fifteen 
men  armed  with  swords  and  match- 
locks I  but  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  regular  establish  men  t  of  pre- 
ventive police  throughout  Tibet,  nor 
indeed  are  criminal  ofTenccs  of  such 
frequent  occurrence  as  to  call  for  it. 
To  guard  a»&iost  petty  thefts  and 
burglaries,  all  ranks  are  enjoined  to 
keep  large  and  active  dogs  resembJing 
the  Nepaul  mastitis.  The  sheodcbs 
abovc-njcniitnicd  appear  lo  be  jutiges 
of  appeal  in  the  civil  and  criminal  de- 
partments. In  extraordinary  cases 
appeals  are  permitted  to  the  court  of 
the  four  viziers,  to  the  raja,  and  fi- 
nally to  the  Chinese tazin. 

The  written  laws  of  Tibet  are  said 
to  be  of  great  antiqnity,  and  to  have 
a  strong  analogy  to  those  of  China, 
according  to  which  in  recent  times 
they  have  certainly  been  modified. 
Robbery  or  d acuity  is  usually  pu- 
nished by  perpetual  tmnishmentp  ex- 
cept when  attended  with  murder,  in 
which  case  death  in  inflieted  on  the 
delinquent.  Adultery  is  not  classed 
among  criminal  offences,  nor  h  its 
perpetration  said  to  excite  any  iras- 
cible feehngis  in  the  mind*  of  this 
torpid  people.  With  respect  to  ma- 
trimony, a  custom  prevails  in  Tibet 
at  once  different  from  the  modes  of 
Europe,  where  one  female  becomeii 
the  wife  of  one  man,  and  the  oppo^ 
she  practice  prevalent  over  the 
greater  part  of  Asia,  where  one  male 
exercises  an  uncontrolled  despotism 
over  many  females.  Here  a  custom 
at  ill  more  preposterous  m  found,  ih^t 
of  polyandria,  one  female  associating 
with  all  the  brothers  of  a  family , 
without  any  rehtrietion  of  nge  or 


numberji,  ihe  choice  of  the  wife 
ing  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
elder  brother.  This  arrangem 
differs  considerably  from  ihe  N~ 
customs  on  the  coast  of  Malubar^but 
similar  practice  is  said  to  be  followi 
by  the  bearer  caste  in  the  province  % 
Orissa*  In  ihe  ceremony  of  mai 
ringe  the  priests  of  Tibet  have  O 
share  whatever^  it  being  ratified  m 
completed  without  their  imerfcrenei 
The  officers  of  state,  as  well  as  ihoi 
who  aspire  to  such  distinctions,  ded 
it  a  buyfiness  ill  suiietl  with  ihd 
dignities  and  duties  to  attend  to  tj| 
propagation  of  the  species^  whia 
ihey  entirely  abandon  to  mere  pli 
beinns,  ] 
It  is  a  genera!  belief  in  Tib< 
that  the  arts  and  sciences  had  the 
origin  in  the  holy  city  of  Benare 
which  the  inhabitants  have  bee 
taught  to  consider  m  the  source  f 
both  learning  and  religion  ;  the  Cort 
pany's  old  provinces  are  consequent! 
held  in  high  estimation*  The  Gangi 
tic  provinces  are  called  Annkheo 
or  Anonkhenk,  and  by  the  Tartm 
Enacac,  which  appellation  has  be$ 
extended  so  as  to  comprehend  m 
India.  It  is  asserted  that  the  art  ( 
printing,  that  engine  of  good  a4 
evil,  has  from  a  very  remote  perid 
been  practiced  in  Tibet,  but  so  hniiti 
in  its  use  by  tiie  influence  of  mipm 
stition,  that  not  the  slightest  in 
provemcnt  has  ever  taken  plao 
Copies  of  religious  work*  are  muW 
plied,  not  by  moveable  types,  but  I 
means  of  set  forms  in  the  nature  i 
stereotype,  which  they  impress  q 
thin  slips  of  paper  of  their  own  fabf 
cation,  The  letters  run  from  the  1« 
hand  to  the  right,  as  in  Europe.  Tl 
printed  and  written  character  appfl 

f>riated  to  works  of  learning  and  m 
igion  is  styled  in  the  language  i 
Tibet  Ihe  uchin  ;  that  of  buaintd 
and  correspondence  the  umim*  Thai 
alphabet  and  character  they  acknod 
led^e  lo  be  derived  from  the  Sanacril 
When  visited  bv  Captain  Turner  J 
1 783  they  were  found  acquaiiyted  wii 
the  existence  of  the  sateilitcii  of  Ji 
piter  and  the  ring  of  Saturn »  I 
According  to  tradition  the  mucM 
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promulgators  their  frtith  proceeded 
from  Benare^i,  and  niter  huving  ad' 
vnnced  to  the  east  over  the  empire 
of  China,  are  said  lo  have  directed 
tbeir  Cf>t4r$c  towards  Europe.  The 
funeral  ceremonies  performed  by  the 
Cidmiitks  tiear  the  river  Wolgn  in 
Russia,  on  the  decease  of  their  chief 
Lauia,  are  nearly  the  same  wiih  those 
that  take  place  at  the  funeral  of  a 
gylong  in  Bootan,  on  the  lK>rd(*r8  of 
Bengiil^  which  showii  the  prodigious 
ditllision  of  the  Lama  religion  and 
Hindoo  sy  If  tern.  Their  own  instruc- 
tion in  science  and  relit; ion  the  Ti- 
betians  refer  to  a  period  long  prior 
to  the  existence  of  either  in  Europe; 
hut  Sir  William  Jones  considered 
them  as  Hindoojs  who  had  engrafted 
the  heresies  of  Buddha  on  their  own 
mythological  religion.  The  principal 
idol  in  their  temples  is  Muhamiini^ 
the  Buddha  of  Hindostan,  who  is 
worshipped  throughout  the  vast  Tar- 
tarian plains  under  an  infinite  variety 
ofname^.  Durga,  Call,  Ganesa  with 
his  elephant  hcad^  Cartilteya  (the 
Hindoo  MarR)»  with  many  other 
Brahminical  deities^  have  also  a  place 
in  the  pantheon  of  Tibet.  The  same 
places  of  popular  esteem  or  religious 
resort  arc  equally  resnected  in  Tibet 
and  Bengal,  Allahabad,  Benares,  Bur- 
jodun.  Gay  a,  Saugor  islandf  and 
Jnggcrnauth  being  objects  of  devout 
pilgriinnge  ;  but  the  two  last  are 
deeaied  of  pre-eminent  sanctity,  while 
Gaj'a,  the  liirth-place  of  their  great 
legtslator,  is  only  of  secondary  rank. 
Those  who  are  unable  to  perfonn 
the  pilgrimages  in  person,  acquire  a 
considerable  degree  of  merit  by  hav- 
ing it  performed  by  proxy,  Wtthio 
their  own  Urn  its,  the  peak  of  Chuma- 
lari,  probably  the  loftiest  of  the 
Himalaya,  is  greatly  venerated  both 
by  the  Buddhists  and  Brahminical 
Hindoos,  who  resort  there  as  votaries 
to  pay  their  adoration  on  its  snow- 
elad  summits  No  satisfactory  expla- 
nation has  ever  been  given  of  the 
peculiar  sanctity  ascribed  to  this 
mountain ;  but  it  may  be  observed 
in  general,  that  every  singular  phe- 
nomenon in  nature  becomes  an  object 
ot  worship  to  the  Uiadocs,  wlicth^ 


it  be  a  snowy  mountain,  a  hot  well, 
the  source  or  coniUi^t  of  a  river,  a 
lake,  or  a  vokauo* 

The  inhabitants  of  Tibet,  differing 
from  most  other  nations  (with  the 
exception  of  the  Lamas),  either  to- 
tally neglect  the  bodies  of  their  dead, 
or  treat  them  in  a  manner  that  ap- 
pears highly  barbarous.  The  inferior 
Lamas  are  consumed  by  lire,  and 
their  ashes  deposited  in  little  metallic 
idols,  but  common  subjects  are  treat- 
ed with  much  less  ceremony^  Some 
arc  carried  to  lofty  eminences^  where 
after  having  been  disjointed,  and  the 
timbif  divided,  they  are  left  a  prey  to 
ravens,  kites,  and  other  earnivorous 
birds ;  but  in  the  more  populous 
tracts  the  dogs  also  participate  in  the 
repast. 

In  a  region  so  extended  as  Tibet 
it  is  probabJe  there  exists  a  great 
variety  of  local  manners,  customs, 
and  dialects  ;  but  only  a  small  portion 
due  north  of  Bootan  having  ever 
been  penetrated  to  any  depth  by  Eu- 
ropeani!,  the  following  remarks  may 
be  considered  as  chiefly  applicable  to 
this  quarter.  By  Abdul  Eussool, 
who  long  resided  among  them,  the 
subjects  of  the  grand  Lama  arc  re- 
presented as  an  industrious,  con- 
tented, mild  race  of  men,  sluggish 
in  their  intellect,  and  phlegmatic  in 
their  amorous  propensities.  A  genu- 
ine Tibetian  begins  Ms  day  with  the 
performance  of  a  short  worship  at  a 
public  temple,  every  village  possess^ 
ing  one,  after  which  he  pursues  his 
peculiar  occupation  until  the  even- 
ing, which  is  devoted  to  recreation* 
Dancing  is  a  favourite  amusement, 
and  is  performed  by  all  ranks  and 
degrees,  there  being  no  professional 
dancers  as  in  Hindostan.  Infanticide, 
so  much  practised  in  China,  is  said 
to  be  unknown  here  i  yet  it  is  well 
Bscertuined  that  female  infanticide  is 
not  unusual  amongst  the  Bhootcas  of 
the  Himalaya.  Marriage  takes  place 
about  the  age  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
two,  and  is  usually  arranged  by  the 
parents  of  the  parties,  the  female 
bringing  a  dower.  Abdul  Russool  as- 
serts that  the  euKtom  of  one  woman 
bccomiivg  the  wile  of  aU  the  brothers 
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•till  prevAilit  in  Tibet,  in  which  he 
Agrees  with  Captain  Turner  nnd 
other  Cmvcllers,  who  seems  natiiified 
of  the  ftictj  without  ciideavourjug  to 
explain  what  bcrotnes  of  the  reJun- 
dant  femttles*  The  onginnt  objecl  of 
this  disgti luting  pfacticu  was  prohahly^ 
ill  part,  to  prevetit  too  rapid  un  in- 
crease of  popuLatioii  in  n  harren  knd» 
and  it  has  been  CaUing  into  diE»u!»e 
about  Lttssa  tiince  the  Chinese  be- 
cause prctloiiiLtmnt ;  but  it  mo^t  &{tso 
be  ascrihed  to  the  torpid  habits  and 
phlegmatic  constitutions  of  the  na- 
tive Bhooteas  and  TihetiHns,  aggrn- 
vated  considerably  by  the  nmUiplidty 
of  their  superstitious  observances, 
Conjtig^al  fidelity  i^  consequently  held 
in  GUI  all  e^^t^matton,  a  female  bcin^ 
allowed  to  transfer  her  person  and 
affections  from  one  man  to  anotlicr 
without  incurrinjE  the  least  reproach 
for  making  the  first  advuuceB.  In- 
herit an  cc  descends  from  the  father 
to  the  oldest  son,  and  in  default  of 
male  issue,  to  tlie  oldest  brother  or 
hb  sons  X  but  should  the  dt^ceased 
leave  no  sons,  brothers,  or  brothers' 
sons,  the  property  devolves  to  the 
wife  and  her  daughters^ 

The  natives  of  Tibet  are  accus- 
tomed to  very  warm  do  thin  f^,  the 
dress  of  the  lower  classes  in  suniaier 
being  woollens  of  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion, and  in  winter  sheep  or  foxes 
itkins,  cured  with  the  wool  and  fur 
cn.  About  Lassa  the  joobh as  or  loose 
upper  {^iirnients,  and  the  trowscrs  of 
the  higher  classes,  are  made  of  Eu- 
ropean broad-clottr,  Chinese  satin, 
cocheensilkjand  Hindostany  mushroo 
or  kinhaub.  In  winter  the  upper 
garment  of  the  more  affluent  are 
lined  with  sable  furs  or  otter  skins  ; 
the  poorer  classes  then  wear  put  too 
elotn  of  home  manufacture,  lined 
with  sheep,  goat,  and  jackal  skins, 
and  always  travelling  on  level  ground, 
carry  a  weight  of  clothing  that  bids 
defiance  to  the  most  piercing  winds » 
Both  here  and  in  Boo  ton  the  great 
men  are  peculiarly  accustomed  to 
travel  in  the  dark.  The  houses  of 
the  peasantry  are  of  a  poor  construc- 
tion, and  resemble  brick -kilns.  They 
are  built  of  rough  stones,  heaped  on 


each  other,  with  three  or  four  ap«( 
tures  to  adnnt  light.    The  roof  i«i 
flat  terrace,  surrounded  by  a  parapi 
wall  two  or  three  feet  high.  1^ 
chief  food  of  the  Tibetians  is  muij 
ton,  witli  various  preparations  < 
barley,  mixed  with  tea  and  shraul 
spirits  or  beer,  and  in  their  repaal 
tney  are  said  to  give  a  uniform  pri 
ference  to  undressed  crude  meat,  Q 
this  description  mutton  is  almoi 
their  only  tooil^  and  at  their  feaai 
the  table  is  heen  spread  with  rm% 
joints  of  fresh  mutton  as  well  ^ 
boiled.    The  ordinances  of  their  rq 
ligion  forbid  their  eating  fowls,  bi| 
eggs  are  an  article  of  ordinary  con 
sumption*    Tlie  higher  ranks  eat  ci 
china-ware,  the  lower  off  copper^ 
and  each  individual  about  Lassa  on 
ries  with  him  a  knife  and  fork  a| 
European  manufacture  imported  hj 
the  way  of  Chimi,  , 
The  sin  all -pox  is  a  disorder  m 
much  dreaded  by  the  natives  of  Tibg 
as  the  plague  is  in  other  part4  « 
Asia.    When  it  is  kiiown  to  exist  n 
a  village,  the  healthy  hurry  ofT^  anc 
leave  the  infected  to  chance  and  thJ 
natural  course  of  the  distemper^  Thg 
use  of  mercury  for  the  cure  of 
venereal  disease  apfieara  to  have  been 
early  introduced,  and  is  administeri^ 
with  considerable  f^kill    The  gre«1 
scarcity  of  timber  not  permitting  th« 
inhabitants  to  have  boarded  floor% 
they  arc  troubled  with  cramps  an^ 
rheumatic  pains.    On  account  of  tho; 
high  windi^,  sandy  soil,  and  glare  re^; 
Elected  from  the  snow  and  ground^ 
the  natives  of  Tibet  are  subject  to 
sore  eyes,  and  total  loss  of  sight.  ^ 
A  white  scarf  is  an  invariable  at^ 
tendant  on  every  intercourse  of  cero» 
mony  both  in  Boo  tan  and  Tibet.  M 
similar  piece  of  silk  is  always  trana« 
iniued  under  cover  with  letters. whicli 
in  Eiiglund  would  prove  an  expensive 
CO mp  1  i m c n t ,    T b i h  m a n ufact u re  is  of 
a  thm  texture,  resembling  that  sort 
of  China  stufi' calletl  |)elong,  and  in 
remarkable  forthepunty  of  its  glossy  < 
whiteness.    They  are  commonly  da- i 
masked,  and  the  sacred  words,  "  om. 
mani  paitm  aw arc  usually  near  both 
ends,  which  terminate  in  a  fruij 
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The  origin  or  meaning  of  thin  mode 
of  intercourse  had  never  been  ascer- 
tiiincd ;  it  h  of  such  moment,  how- 
ever, that  the  raja  of  ByotJin  once 
returneit  a  letter  to  the  resident  at 
Eungpoor,  which  he  hnti  transmitted 
from  the  governor-gcnenili  unat- 
icnded  with  tht^t  bulky  ineumbrancc, 
to  teitify  ii$  authenticity* 

The  supreme  control  of  the  eastern 
provinces  snhordinate  to  the  Chi- 
ne^ie  is  vested  in  tlie  deba,  ta^in  or 
viceroy  of  Oochong  (Lasaa),  untl  the 
deba  of  Gnrdon  pos5es,sC3  con.'iider- 
able  power;  but  employments  and 
honours  are  open  to  all  elui^^es  of  the 
peopleg  there  bein^  no  ea»te$  or  pri- 
vileged ciasftesi  in  Titet,  In  It^lCi  an 
instance  occnrcd  when  an  ironsmith 
was  promoted  from  the  anvil  to  the 
situation  of  ahubbt.'h,  or  vizier  of  the 
great  council.  Wherever  a  deba  re- 
sides a  Lama  ia  also  appointed,  the 
first  being  the  civil  and  milttiiry  go- 
vernor, tlie  last  a  pontiff,  to  whom 
the  conducting  of  spintuul  arrange- 
in  enta  is  delegated  ;  and  both  antho- 
ties  are  frequently  relieved  or  trans- 
ferred from  one  station  to  another. 
All  foreign  n»erchants  and  others 
enperience  hberat  treatment  in  Tibet, 
md  where  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  any  particular  nation  col- 
lected, as  Nepatilese  and  Ciuihrae- 
rians,  they  are  permitted  to  adjust 
their  own  peculiar  disputes  by  arbi- 
triiiion.  This  disposition  to  liberality, 
however^  has  in  modern  times  been 
greatly  counteracted  by  the  prover- 
bial jealousy  of  their  Chinese  supe- 
riors, who  view  all  stranger^i,  especi- 
ally Europeans,  and  of  all  Europeans 
the  Britiiih,  with  singnbr  horror  and 
auspicton.  Neither  does  the  sterile 
soil  and  rigid  climate  of  Tibet  pre- 
sent any  attractions,  for  it  at  once 
restrains  population  within  the  nar- 
rowest bound;;,  and  by  the  absence 
of  exportable  productions,  prevents 
the  extension  of  commerce;  indeed, 
the  state  of  affairs  is  exactly  such  as 
might  be  expected  in  n  country  go- 
verned by  a  sluggish  hierarchy,  en- 
tirely dependent  for  protection  on  a 
foreign  and  very  distant  government, 
Willi  the  exception  of  on«  gold 


mine,  according  to  Abdul  HuMoot^ 
the  revenue  of  the  stale  h  wholly 
derived  from  land  rent,  which  is  fixed 
in  its  amount  by  the]  unalterable  re- 
cords of  the  country,  where  the  sum 
due  1^  each  respective  estate  is  par- 
ticularly specified,  and  collected 
agreeably  thereto  by  the  zoongpoona 
deputed  from  Lassa.  The  ten  urea 
by  which  land  property  is  held  are 
&aid  greatly  to  resemble  those  of 
Bengal,  and  may  like  them  be  sold 
and  transferred  in  whatever  man* 
ner  h  most  agreeable  to  the  pro- 
prietor, and  when  retained  descend 
in  hereditary  succession.  The  te- 
nants and  cultivators  who  punctu* 
aiiy  dijicharge  the  legal  demand* 
against  them  can  neither  be  removed 
or  have  that  demand  augmented. 
The  revenue  when  collected  is  for- 
warded to  Lassa,  where  it  is  deposit* 
ed  with  the  p  bom  poms  or  fisca!  offi- 
cers, who,  under  the  control  of  the 
viziers,  have  charge  of  the  general 
treasury  and  superintend  the  state 
disburseraentfi*  There  is  no  regular 
tribute  paid  by  the  Tibet  state  to  the 
emperors  of  China,  but  an  inconside- 
rable present  is  annually  sent  him  by 
the  grand  Lama,  who  receives  one  in 
return  of  much  greater  value. 

The  geographical  and  chronologi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  Tibetians  is  so 
very  limited  that  no  accurate  infor- 
mation has  yet  been  procured,  eithef 
of  the  ancient  extent  of  the  king* 
dom,  or  of  the  age  of  their  religious 
institutions.  Their  cycle  is  that  of 
twelve  years^  and  their  year  is  subdi- 
vided into  twelve  months,  com  men  c* 
ing  like  the  Hindoo  Hooiy  at  the  ver- 
nal equinox.  In  1816  the  deba  of 
Taclacot  informed  Captain  Webb 
that  ]30  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
perfect  subjection  to  China  of  the 
provinces  adjacent  to  the  British  pos- 
sessionii  in  Northern  Hindustan  ;  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  event 
took  place  about  A,D,  17'^0,  when 
the  emperor  of  Chijia  acquired  the 
sovereignty  of  Tibet  in  the  old  way, 
by  interfering  in  the  quurrels  of  two 
contending  parties.  On  the  5lh  of 
July  17B0  the  Teshoo  Lama  died  in 
China  of  the  aoiaU-pox^  in  the  forty* 
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ftcventU  j^ear  of  hia  nge.  In  Decem- 
ber 17^3  his  BUcccssor,  ahhQU|:h  only 
eighteen  month  o!j,  mi  J  unable  to 
Gpcak,  when  visited  by  ihe  British 
ambaaaaflor^  conducted  himself  with 
astonishing  dignity  and  decorum ; 
tych  were  the  eflTect^  of  early  diaci* 
pline. 

The  oflyrs  of  Tibet  continued  in  a 
flouridiingj  or  at  least  Iranqull  con- 
dition, utuil  1 7^0,  when  the  Gorkhai 
of  Nep^iuK  wittiotit  provociitioti  com- 
menced hostjlitiesi,  the  first  expe- 
rienced for  many  years,  and  invaded 
Tibet*  Their  progress  was  ra|iid, 
and  being  wholly  unexpected,  they 
appeared  so  suddenly  before  Teshoo 
Loomboo  aa  scarcely  to  allow  the 
Lama  and  hii^  gy tongs  time  to  effect 
their  escape,  which  they  did  with 
great  dijHcuIty  across  the  San  poo 
river.  Having  then  plundered  Te- 
fihoo  Loomboo  of  the  accumulated 
contributions  of  ages,  and  the  tombs 
of  their  most  valuable  ornanientti, 
the  Ncpaulcse  troops  withdrew  to 
their  own  country,  into  which  they 
were  pursued  by  the  Chinese^  defeat- 
ed in  several  actions,  and  at  last 
forced  to  iue  for  peace  on  most  igno- 
minious terms,  being  compelled  to 
restore  all  the  plunder  caplnred  dur- 
ing their  expedition,  and  pay  an  an- 
nual tribute.  Since  thai  epoch  a 
the  J^amas  have  enjoyed  profound 
peace  ;  but  their  influence  has  been 
much  weakened,  or  rather  overpow- 
ered, by  that  of  their  terrestrial  pro- 
tector, the  emperor  of  China,  The 
year  1816  was  a  period  of  the  grand 
or  Dalai  Lania^s  disappearance  from 
the  earth,  the  human  forai  which  he 
last  animated  having  ceased  to  breathe 
on  the  13th  of  the  Persian  n»onth 
Rubbee  ul  Sanee,  in  the  year  of  the 
IIejir.1  1:^30,  at  the  age  of  eleven, 
afler  a  sptrituid  and  temporal  reign 
of  four  years.— <X  Mavkod,  Abdul 
Russool,  CapL  Turner ^  Bogie ^  Muor- 
crqftj   Rmneilf       Bmhmiajit  Kiap- 

Tibet,  Littie. — See  Lahdacic. 

Tic  AO  IsLi,  {or  Si,  Il^acinihiiJ,^ 
A  a  mall  island,  one  of  the  Philip- 
piues^  situated  due  i>outh  of  th€  large 


inland  ofLusfon;  lat.  l^^SO^  N.,  luii, 
\2S°  W  E.  Jn  length  it  may  be  es- 
timated at  twent3'-eight  niiles,  by  se- 
ven the  average  breadth.  Here  the 
galleon  used  lo  take  in  water  and 
provisions  before  her  usual  depar- 
ture for  Acapulco, 

TicKARV. — A  town  in  the  provmec 
and  district  of  Bahar,  fifty  miles  S*W, 
from  Patna;  la L  124*^  58'  N.,  Ion.  84* 
W  E.  Tickary  is  only  remarkable 
as  being  the  residence  of  Raja  Mitra- 
jeet,  one  of  the  very  few  reeiaifiing 
wealthy  3(emladars  in  the  Company's 
old  provinces,  and  whai  is  still  more 
unusual,  one  of  the  very  few  possess- 
ing common  sen  set  The  soil  of  his 
estate  is  in  general  poor,  and  re- 
quires much  artificial  watering ;  yet 
in  1811  his  uicome  was  esti- 

mated at  £4Q,i)0Q  per  annum  i  an 
immense  sum  in  this  cheap  country. 
The  fort  has  a  aubstautial  earthen 
rampart,  with  bastions  (it  for  guns^ 
and  a  good  wet  ditch.  Within  thiii 
is  the  raja's  house,  a  lai^  pile  of 
building,  surrounded  by  the  usual 
native  appendages  of  gateways,  gar- 
dens, tanksj  fountains^  and  pavilions^ 
besides  a  well-built  circus  and  busy 
market-place  close  to  the  premises. 

The  Mihomedans  in  the  Bahar 
district  occasionally  make  converts 
of  pagans,  especially  by  the  purchase 
of  slave  I,  wlio  are  treated  with  great 
kindness  ;  but  this  mode  of  conver- 
sion goes  on  much  more  slowly  than 
formerly,  when  the  Mahomedans 
possessed  the  government  and  an 
enormous  income,  a  great  part  of 
which  was  dissipated  on  this  pecu- 
niary method  of  propagating  their 
faith p  Still,  however,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  within  these  thirty  or 
forty  years  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  a  umber  of  the  faithful  has  taken 
place.  By  the  mere  eicertion  of  fa- 
keerfi,  nii»sionaries,  or  religious  men- 
dicants, very  little  has  been  or  can 
be  done,  but  by  the  simple  processes 
of  purchasing  aud  procreation,  any 
religion  might  in  a  reasonable  time  be 
extended  without  giving  offence,  a 
very  large  fiortion  of  the  no  mi  mil 
Hindoo  natives  being  considered  by 
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the  spii-ilunl  directors  now  in  the 
toimtry  an  not  ivorth  aUmiseiion  into 
their  flocks, 

A  conversion  of  this  description 
in  a  tempofui  view  woM  be  evidently 
diii^dvantageau!},  an  J  in  a  spiritual 
sense  the  methods  above  alluded  to 
could  not  with  propriety  be  adopted* 
The  plan,  however,  has  succeeded 
perfectly  well  wilh  the  Mahomedans, 
probably  more  than  one-half  of  the 
sect  having  an  intermixture  of  Hin- 
doo blood-  So  far  arc  the  Hindoos 
from  objecting  to  this  mode  of  pro- 
pagating a  religion,  that  Raja  Mitrn* 
jeet  of  Tickary^  a  Brahnniij  having 
nad  a  son  by  a  Midi ome dan  woman, 
bred  him  up  in  that  Taiih,  and  in  1801> 
was  expected  to  leave  him  a  large 
proportion  of  h'lti  vmt  estates.  If  it 
be  asked  why  a  Brahmin  did  not  lose 
caste  by  aiicfi  an  action,  the  reply  ia 
easy,  that  a  man  possessing  Raja  Mi- 
traj'eet's  wealth  and  power  cannot  lose 
caste,  for  the  priests  would  never 
dream  of  committing  so  uacourtly 
an  action. 

The  Tickary  rajas  are  military 
Brahmins,  chiefs  of  the  Domkatar 
tribe,  and  until  lately  lived  in  obscu- 
rity. Beer  Sah  was  the  first  person 
who  obtained  a  small  ;temindary, 
about  the  time  the  Mogul  govern- 
ment began  to  decline*  His  son 
Soonder,  by  his  talents  in  turbulent 
times,  for  which  he  was  qualififd, 
obtained  a  slill  larger  estate.  He 
liveil,  a«  was  then  customary,  seizing 
on  all  lands  within  hh  reach,  plun- 
dering such  as  would  not  join  his 
standard,  and  paying  nothing  to  go- 
vernment unless  when  compelled  by 
an  army.  Having  been  assassinated, 
he  was  succeeded  by  BuniyatI,  who^ 
promising  obedience  to  the  English, 
was  decoyed  to  Patna  by  Cos^im  Ali, 
and  put  to  death,  after  which  his 
wife  was  delivered  of  a  posthumous 
sou,  the  present  Raja  Mit reject. 
Cosdim  Ail  sent  a  party  to  destroy 
the  infant,  who  was  concealed  in  a 
basket  of  cow-dung  and  preserved. 
After  the  battle  of  Bnxar  he  emerged 
from  his  concealment,  and  has  ever 
since  ^hcwn  great  attachment  to  the 
British  governiuent.   Being  a  pru- 


dent man,  besideii  his  purchases  of 
land  he  has  accnmymted  much 
wealth,  occasionally  making  a  great 
display,  but  in  private  like  all  Hin- 
doos, frugal  and  penurious*— (F*  ^w- 
ekattaHf  Fullarton,  tjrc] 

TmoaE* — One  of  the  Molucca 
isles,  about  twenty-one  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, situated  on  the  west 
coa!9t  of  Gilolo,  three  leagues  south 
from  TernaCe ;  lat.  ,0^  45'  N.,  Ion. 
127""  25'  E.  Both  of  these  island* 
are  rcaiarkably  well  watered  by 
streams  from  their  respective  peaks, 
which  are  usually  cloud-capped,  Ti- 
dore  is  populous,  and  formerly  con- 
tained twenty*  five  mosques*  The 
suUan  abo  was  a  potentate  of  conside- 
rable consetiuencc  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  as  he  jiossessed  a  great  part 
of  Gilolo  to  the  south  and  east,,  the 
chief  towns  being  Muba,  W'eda,  and 
Pat  any  i  and  besides  claimed  sove- 
reignty over  Wageeoo,  My  so],  and 
Battanta.  In  point  yf  fact,  however, 
he  was  completely  subject  to  the 
Dutch,  who  raised  and  defiosed  sul- 
tans as  best  suited  their  commercial 
speculations. 

On  the  8th  November  15^1  Juan 
Carvalho,  one  of  the  surviving  com- 
punions  of  Mageilan,  arrived  at  Ti- 
dore,  and  was  well  received  by  its 
chief,  who  granted  him  a  factory  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  cloves  and 
other  spices.  On  the  2\st  Decem- 
ber he  loaded  two  ships  with  spices 
for  Spain.  Gonmlo  Gomez  dc  £s- 
pino^a  commanded  the  Trinidad,  and 
ic  was  hh  intention  to  proceed  to 
Panama  in  Mexico,  but  he  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Portuguese.  Sebastian 
del  Cano  went  in  the  Victoria  by  the 
Cupe  of  Good  Hope,  and  after  hav- 
ing lost  many  of  his  crew  during  the 
voyage,  arrived  at  St.  Lucas  on  the 
7th  September  1522  with  only  eigh- 
teen men,  three  years  from  the  date 
of  their  departure  from  Seville,  hav- 
ing thus  performed  the  first  circum- 
navigation of  the  globe. 

In  15j?0  a  second  Spanish  squadron 
arrived  at  Tidore,  where  they  found 
the  Portuguese  had  declared  war 
against  the  chief  on  account  of  the 
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succour  he  had  ailbrded  to  the  tujua* 
dron  of  Mageliati.  Hcwlilitiea  then 
commenced  between  the  two  nattonsi 
Rnd  cnniiniieJ  with  varied  »ucctafl 
until  15^.  The  Spimiards  iillegcd 
that  the^e  islands  w^ere  within  the 
Fope*»  line  of  demaraition»  which 
was  the  fact ;  but  the  Portuguese 
were  unwiUin*  to  relmquish  so  pro- 
fitable a  trade.  About  this  period 
these  differences  were  iidumted,  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  renounce 
ing  nh  right,  such  as  it  was^  to  the 
Moluccas  for  the  consideration  of 
35i),00U  ducatR^  advanced  to  hirn  as 
a  loan  by  the  king  of  Portugal. 

In  iBJil  Drake,  the  famous  cireuni- 
navigate rj  arrived  at  Tidore,  and  be- 
gan to  gut  her  spices  without  the  per- 
mifiston  of  the  king,  who  was  at  first 
greatly  incensed ;  but  being  after- 
wards by  presents  conciliated,  his 
rage  abated*  In  1613  the  Dutch 
captured  all  the  Portuguese  settles 
ments  on  this  island  and  on  Solor. 

In  180**  Mahomed  Zein  ul  Abdeenj 
the  aultan  of  Tidore,  applied  by  let- 
ter to  the  Bengal  governiuentj  solicit* 
ing  a  Jiupply  of  ordnance  stores  and 
ammunition  to  enable  him  to  resiit 
ihe  Dutch,  by  whom  his  dominions 
Had  been  recently  conquered  and  r»- 
vaged^  and  himself,  family,  and  de- 
pendents compelled  to  fly  to  Pnpua. 
Frotn  this  asylum  he  was  soon  after- 
wards transported  with  his  family,  by 
Captain  Greig  of  the  bark  IxOrd  M in- 
to, to  Ossoon,  on  the  east  side  of 
GtlolOf  where  a  considerable  number 
of  his  most  attached  followers  had 
nas^embled^  In  eonsef|uence  of  these 
circumsttances  the  Bengal  govcrn- 
nient  forwarded  to  the  sultan  di^ 
rent  stores  to  the  value  of  18,000 
rupees  on  the  arrival  of  which  he 
at  tucked  the  Dutch  and  Ternatese, 
and  recovered  hin  authority  in  the 
Moluccas,  and  laud  of  Maba  on  the 
isUnd  of  Giloio- — (Zuniga^  F&rretti 
Fttbik  AfS,  Documentt^  ^c.) 

TiLGUNNAi* — A  town  in  the  pro- 
irince  of  Allahabad^  situated  on  the 
high  road  to  Rewah,  about  26  miles 
travelling  distance  $»  by  W,  from 
Allahabad)  citv. 


TiJiLE?<iriNo. — A  large  Malay  vi 
lage  in  the  island  of  Juva,  situate,^ 
about  five  leagues  cast  from  Butavio.^ 

TiLtoEz.— A  to^-n  in  the  proving 
of  Malwa,pcrgunnii  of  Indore,  wbid 
in  18<?0  belonged  to  Ho]  ear,  am 
contained  about  TiOO  houses, — '^Mt^ 
coim,  ^c<}  ^ 

TiLoKPooa, — A  town  tn  the  pro{ 
vinee  of  Lahore,  tw  enty  miles  weil 
from  Kangra,  lat.  3P  35' N„  loa 
76°  O'  E, 

TitYjf,— A  Burmese  stockade  iij 
Cachnr,  the  head- quarters  of  thei^ 
artny,  to  which,  in  18^4,  a  Britist 
fleet  of  boats,  with  troops,  ascend 
combined  with  those  of  Gunibh 
Singh.  The  attack,  however^ 
repulsed  with  considerable  bss  ;  by 
subsef|uently,  in  consequence  of  ih 
landing  of  Sir  Archibald  Campbe' 
at  Rangoon,  the  Burmese  abandoni 
the  station  and  province^ 

TmraYcoTTA, — A  town  in  t., 
northern  ctrcars,  district  of  Gun  too 
77  miles       by  N-  from  the  town  l 
Guncoor,  lat.  Iti"*       N.,  Ion.  7il«* 
25'  E«  Six  miles  west  of  Tiinerycot!^ 
a  cataract  is  formed  during  the  rainw 
season  by  the  river  Vedlapadu,  whic&j 
in  the  opposite  season  is  perfectly 
dry.    The  water  falU  from  a  heigJit 
of  about  fiijtty  feet,  into  a  baam^ 
feet  in  breadth,   ornamented  with 
several  Hindoo  placeir  of  worship^. 
The  great  elevation  from  which  tbiB, 
water  is  projected  would,  under  pro- 
per  management,  greatly  assist  irrigi^i 
tion,— (Jt-) 

TiMAAN  Isle.— A  very  small  Igm 
land,  situated  oft*  the  east  coast  at 
the  Malay  peninsula,  lat,  S""  fiS' 
long.  10  P  y  E.  This  island  is  higlf 
and  woody,  and  has  several  other* 
still  smaller,  lying  off  it  to  the  wesU 
ward.  Vessels  bound  to  India, 
through  the  straits  of  Malacca,  maj 
go  within  the  jabnds  of  Timaa% 
Pcsmig,  Aor,  Polo  Tingy  and  ihti 
main. — (Eimore^  <if  c.) 

Tiifoa  fe&iiJ,—A  large  island^ipi 
the  Eastern  seas,  intersected  by  mfi 
ninth  degree  of  south  lat.t  and  ex^ 
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tedding  oblique!  v  m  a  north-coAt 
and  ionth-weit  direction.  In  length 
It  miky  be  esli  mated  at  250  mi  I  as  by 
forty  the  averwge  brendih.  The 
chbfa  ofSemao,  Rotto^Savu^  Kesser, 
^nd  Roma  islet,  are  aho  subordinate 
to  the  Dutch  faetory  at  Coopang, 

Timor  i%  a  hilly  country »  out  does 
not  coritain  any  volcanoes*  The 
elevalion  of  some  parta  as  leen  from 
the  sea,  Captain  Flinders  thought  not 
much  inferior  to  the  pCfik  of  Tene- 
rifie.  The  rivers  are  simaU,  and  not 
navigable  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
tides,  \«hich  rarely  exceeds  a  mile, 
the  rise  and  fall  being  nbout  nine  feet. 
The  south* west  point  is  surrounded 
by  a  reef  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile 
runs  for  some  distance  up 
the  straits,  both  sides  of  whkh  are 
low  lands,  but  the  water  is  neverthe^ 
less  very  deep.  The  width  of  the 
entrance  is  three  miles  and  a  half, 
ivith  a  depth  of  ihirty-six  fathoms ; 
nor  are  there  any  dangers  except  the 
reef  above  mentioned*  The  interior 
is  a  ridge  of  mountains  of  great 
height,  while  the  shores  on  the  south 
tide  are  low  and  over^run  with  man- 
groves* 

A  large  supply  of  sandal- wood  is 
annuaUy  procured  from  hence;  but 
in  <pndity  h  reckuned  inferior  to  that 
ol'  Mntubar.  1  he  most  highly  per- 
fumed wood  is  found  near  the  root. 
About  10,000  c^'t.  are  annually  ex- 
ported, in  the  hrst  instance  to  Java, 
but  ultimately  to  Chinn.  Gold  is 
found  in  several  of  the  Timor  rivers, 
both  in  tumps  and  grains;  but  the  abo- 
rigines are  sdid  to  hnve  a  strong  aver- 
sion to  search  for,  or  even  ici  touch  it, 
and  many  )  ears  figo  massacred  a  party 
of  Dutch  sent  inland  to  collect  the 
precious  met  ah  Copper  abounds  in 
ibe  Philnran  hilU ,  but  no  iron  has  as 
yet  been  discovered.  The  Dutch  and 
Portuguese  between  them  claim  the 
whole  sovereignty  of  the  island* 
Fort  Concordia  is  the  capital  of  the 
first  and  Delli  of  the  last,  but  their 
respective  boundaries  are  ill-de^ned, 
and  some  of  the  native  ehiefs  dis- 
claim all  subordination.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  admitted  that  the  whole  const 
east  of  DeUi  belongs  to  the  Portu- 


guese, and  the  whole  of  the  south 
coast  to  the  Dutch  ;  on  the  north-" 
west  coast  their  possessions  are  in- 
teriningled* 

The  natives  are  mostly  of  a  dark 
colour,  with  frizzled  bushy  hair,  but 
approaching  less  to  the  Papuan  negro 
thou  the  natives  of  End e.  They  are 
below  middle  size,  lilight  in  their  per- 
sons, and  more  re^M2mble  the  South- 
sen  is  landers  than  the  Malays.  In 
the  interior  they  are  subdivided  into 
small  communities, governed  by  chiefj«j 
who  exercise  all  the  powers  of  so- 
vereignty over  the  lower  clashes ; 
near  the  European  settlements  the 
respective  residents  adinlnisier  jus- 
tice. The  religion  of  the  coiiuiry  is 
Piigan,  but  most  of  the  chiels  prefer 
Chrifktiauity,  retaining  at  the  same 
time  their  ethnic  priests,  customs,  and 
super^i til  ions,  It  is  said,  that  so  late 
as  1820  tliere  was  not  one  genuine 
native  convert  to  Mahomedanism  on 
tiie  whole  island,  nor  was  there  any 
trace  of  Hindooism.  Their  deities 
are  particular  stones  and  trees,  the 
supposicd  representatives  of  evil 
spirits,  whom  thry  wpr^hip  to  escape 
harrn^  cunceiving  they  run  no  risk  of 
annoyance  from  good  spirits, 

Tlieir  domestie  quadrufieds  are 
buffaloes,  horses,  sheep,  goals,  hogs, 
dogs,  cats,  deer,  monkeys,  &c.  They 
cultivate  rice,  maize,  millet,  kochang, 
yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and  cotton  ; 
bur  maize  is  the  staple  article  of  food, 
together  with  the  sugar  of  the  loutar 
palm,  and  n  species  of  sago.  The  use 
of  the  plough  is  unknown,  a  wooden 
spade  and  Kharp  pointed  stick  being 
their  agricu1tut*ul  instruments.  In 
some  case«9  they  have  wet  land  tram- 

fded  to  a  proper  consistence  by  bufla- 
oes.  Coco-nuts  and  the  areca  palm 
are  scarce,  but  the  lontar  palm 
abounds.  A  little  riugar-cane  'm 
planted,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of 
nmking  sugar.  Fish  abound  on  the 
coast,  but  the  natives  are  afrtiid  of 
the  aea,  and  seldom  venture  into  a 
canoe. 

Their  arms  are  bad  muskets^  and 
spears  of  iron  and  bamboo.  In 
18S0,  a  rebel  chief,  named  by  the 
Dutch,  the  keyser  or  emperor  of 


Atnniioobang,  ft  ad  about  i^,(JOt>  rjicn 
trained  to  fight  on  horacbftck*  The 
pOi>iilfltion  is  but  thinly  scattered  over 
the  Ulan^,  and  except  those  built  by 
Eiiropconsj  It  cannot  be  said  to  con- 
tftiri  any  towns.  In  1820,  the  imporls 
conaisted  t>(  co^irbe  blue  and  ythlte 
clothesj  clilntscfi  of  a  large  patteni, 
glaring  red  handkerchiefs,  china  silks 
orcdarie  and  gaudy  patterns,  payonga, 
nmskets  and  gunpowder^  iron,  coar»e 
cntleryj  Macas^^ar  purangs  and  lead. 
The  exports  were  saadal-wood,  earth 
Qil  and  wax.  Many  whalers  put  in 
at  L'oopnng  and  Del  11,  to  trade  and 
proc  u  re  re  fresh  m  en  is . — ( Mata^  Mit^ 
cciiankif  Flindcrt,  Cruwfurd^  4-t%) 

Tiiioii  Laut^ — An  island  in  the 
Ea.ttern  fiea;*  situated  between  the 
scvciHh  and  eight  degrees  of  south 
latitude,  and  the  13^d  and  HiSd  of 
east  longitudCf  In  lenji^th  it  may  be 
estimated  at  seventy  iniles  by  twenty- 
five,  the  average  bread  th .  K  s£  ce)  j  t  i  t  s 
dimensions  and  geographical  situa- 
lion,  nothing  furchcr  is  known  re- 
apecttng  it. 

Tii^NBVicLLy  (Ttinavulk  tif 
VUhnu^i  rtatHi'i.J.^A  district  in  the 
Southern  Carnatic^  situated  between 
the  eighth  and  tenth  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  occupying  the  south- 
eaatern  extremity  of  what  is  usually 
termed  the  peninsula.  To  the  north 
it  is  bounded  by  the  coltectoratc  of 
Madum,  on  the  south-east  it  se- 
parated from  the  island  of  Ceylon  by 
the  gulf  of  Manaar ;  and  on  the  west 
is  bounded  by  Travancore,  from 
¥^luch  it  h  separated  by  a  high  ridge 
of  woody  mountains  of  extremely 
di  fTic  u  1 1  access.  G  eneral  ly  ^peak  i  ng, 
however,  Tinnevclly  niiiy  be  called 
an  open  country,  as  it  contains  few 
hiiltt,  and  those  insulated  and  de- 
tached ;  but  it  comprehends^  several 
tracts  of  waste  and  jungle,  especjalty 
towards  the  east,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Tiiticorin*  In  the  Punjaia- 
hat  and  Calacaud  divisions  there  are 
numerous  palmira  trees, growing  in  a 
sandy  soil,  and  iutersnersed  with  dry 
grab  culttvatioo.  The  elevation  of 
the  land  above  the  sea  increases  as 
the  country  recedes  from  the  gulf  of 


Manaar  ;  but  the  district  on  thi 
whole  h  considerably  lower  thtin  thj 
adjoining  ones.  The  principal  riven 
are  the  Tambarnpurni  and  tSvlaufi 
The  first  rises  from  the  Travancori 
ghaut Sj  lat,  8^:WN.|  and  about  twelve 
miles  from  its  source  forms  the  caj- 
taract  of  Pampanassum  ;  after  whichi 
traversing  a  rich  and  enJtivated  coua 
try,  it  passes  Palatncotta  within  | 
mile  north,  and  proceeds  toward] 
the  sea,  into  which  it  falls  at  Perm* 
coil,  having  been  previously  joined 
by  the  Srlaur. 

The  Sylaur  river  riscFi  in  the  hilti 
imuiedlately  nonh  of  Pooliery,  at  th< 
eastern  opening  of  the  Arinngawd 
pass;  soon  after  which  it  is  unilcij 
with  several  rivulets,  the  most  re? 
murkable  being  that  which  create 
by  its  falls  the  cataracts  of  Courtal* 
him,  in  lat.  8"  56'  N*  This  last-mei> 
tioned  at  ream  issues  among  th^ 
mountains  that  compose  the  southeri 
side  of  a  kind  of  recess  formed  bj 
the  retiring  of  the  great  ghauts,  am 
which  is  noted  for  the  singularity  Q 
its  climnte.  This  recess  is  abow 
twenty  miles  in  width,  imd  its  great 
est  opening  through  the  Ariangawe 
pass  into  the  Travancore  province 
about  half  as  mnch,  the  pass  itsel 
being  very  narrow,  and  about  tei 
miles  in  length.  The  recess  lius  ai 
late  years  been  tolerably  cultivate*^ 
and  from  the  lofiiness  of  the  hills  thi 
scenery  is  grand  and  picturesque,  r« 
sembling  certain  romantic  spots  iij 
Switzerland,  Towards  Cape  Co 
morin  there  is  another  pass  into 
Travancore,  known  as  the  Arum, 
boolic  pass,  about  two  miles  h 
width,  and  as  much  in  lengthy  tb^ 
eastern  opening  of  which  lies  exactly 
in  the  meridian  of  the  cape,  at  thi 
distance  of  twelve  miles. 

Towards  the  southern  and  east  en 
extremity  of  the  coast  there  are  oianjj 
salt  marshes,  the  largest  being  sv 
tuated  in  Colsailpatnnm  and  Veuia^ 
putty  in  Calacaud.  These  marshy 
were  formerly  distinct  and  separate^ 
but  owing  to  some  inundations  aboiii 
twenty  years  ago,  four  of  them  werj 
united.  They  are  divided  from  tbJ 
sea  by  high  sand-hills^  have  not  and 
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TiatuFBl  comniumcaUonB  with  it » and  7^  to  75°  of  Fahrenheit*  The 
lie  at  imeipal  diatances  of  from  four  greatest  height  of  the  lowest  fall  of  a 
to  thirteen  milcfi.  Since  the  heavy  cntaract  here  is  nearly  ^200  feet  ;  and 
iDon&oot)  of  1810  they  have  been  at  no  great  di<itance  there  is  a  beau- 
filled  to  the  depth  of  from  five  to  ten  tiful  pagotla  dedicated  to  BivA. 
feet,  and  the  stagnant  water,  by  itt  Although,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
long  continuance,  has  done  infinite  the  above  description,  the  climate  of 
mischief  by  flooding  the  vUtagea  and  Courtallum  is  very  delightful  during 
cultivated  lamb.  the  mouths  of  June,  July^Auguat,  and 
The  climate  of  the  northern  por-  September,  ii  ia  far  otherwise  during 
tion  of  theTinnevelly  dijatrict  greatly  those  of  February,  March,  April,  and 
resemble*  that  of  Madura,  but  there  May,  partaking  as  it  does  of  both 
ii  a  considerable  difference  lowartla  monsoons.  Being  deprived  of  the 
the  centre,  and  along  the  fertile  salutary  influence  of  the  southerly 
banks  of  the  Tajubarapurni.  The  \sind?i,  filled  with  luxuriant  veg^ta- 
northern  inon>)Oon  seldom  reaches  tion«  and  unventilated  during  the 
these  quarters  before  the  end  of  No*  last-mentioned  four  months,  the  cli- 
vember^  and  generally  is  not  .so  heavy  mate  becomes  close  and  sultry,  and 
as  in  the  central  Car na tic.  In  com-  generates  an  endemic  fever  similar  to 
in  on  seasons  the  rains  are  over  that  exp^rii^nced  on  the  Senegal  and 
about  the  end  of  December,  about  Gambia^.  Tnehendore  h  a  place  on 
which  period  the  thermometer  fatli  the  sea-side  about  thirty  milea  east 
below  70^  at  sunriiie*  This  district  of  Palamcotta,  and  is  resorted  to 
has  one  peculiarity  of  climate,  which  during  the  months  of  March  and 
is,  that  a  (UH  of  rain  is  always  ex^  April,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sea 
pec  ted  late  in  Januar/j  sufficient  in  breeze  and  change  of  air,  but  in  both 
quantity  to  raise  the  rivers  and  re-  these  respects  it  is  inferior  to  Moo- 
plenish  the  tanks*  In  March  the  lapetty^  In  respect  to  climate^  ge^ 
thermometer  ascends  to  94°.  The  nerally,  Tinnevelly  has  many  advan* 
cool  rctreaia  of  Tinnevelly  are  ta^es.  The  north-east  monsoon  ia 
Courtallurn,  already  mentioned,  and  mild;  in  March,  April,  and  May,  the 


being  particularly  gratifying  to  the  sea  is  at  hand ;  and  in  June,  July, 

feelings  of  an  European  early  in  and  August,  Courtallurn  affords  a  r©^ 

June,  immediately  afber  the  heavy  fuge  to  Invalids. 

Malabar    rains    liare    commenced.  The  chief  productions  of  this  dis- 

The  di  Here  nee  of  the  thermometer  trict  are  rice  and  cotton  ;  the  last  of 

between  Pnlaincotta  and  Courtallurn  a  superior  quality,  and  amounting  to 

is  usually  about  ten  degrees,  the  first  34,000  cawnies  annually.     But  the 

being  much  the  hottest.    With  re-  same  land  cannot  be  put  under  cot- 

spect  to  this  happy  valley  (Courtal-  ton  two   successive  seasons ;  one 

lum)  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  even  year's  fallow  must  intervene,  alt  hough 

wbife  the  rains  daily  pour  down,  and  i lie  soil  and  climate  are  both  favour-* 

the  sky  is  overcast,  there  is  no  sen-  able*    Many  fruits,  roots,  and  greens 

sation  within  doors  of  dauip,  as  there  are  produced,  but  some  of  the  most 

is  in  the  Carnatic  during  the  north-  common  Carnatic  pulses  are  wanting, 

eaat  monsoon,  and  razors  and  other  and  during  unfavourable  seasons  rice 

steel  in  strum  en  is  remain  for  a  long  U  imported  from  Travancore,  Prior 

lime  without  rui^ting.    Another  cir-  to  the  French  revolution,  when  Cey* 

cumstance  greatly  assists  the  con-  Ion  and  the  Eastern  islands  were 

valescence  of  individuaU,  which  is  a  possesi^ed  by  the  DuJch,  it  was  con* 

small  cataract,  projected  from  a  rock,  sidered  of  importanLe  to  establish 

under  which  Europeans  bathe,  and  spice    pi  an  tat  ion  a    in  Tinnevelly. 

derive  great  benefit  from  its  invigor-  Cinnamon  and  other  spice  plantu 

atiog  effects.    The  average  tempera-  were  accordingly  procured,  at  a  great 

ture  of  the  water  at  tbii  fail  is  from  ejipense,  and  planted  in  gsudens  raii- 
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ed  nmong  the  hUU,  which  in  18)4 
yielded  m  foLLciWi : 

Trees. 

NutmegH  ill  the  BhdU..  545 
Coffee,,.....   25^>3 

lbs. 

CiitTianion  In  store   1,394 

NiitniegJi  ditto    4,391 

Coffee  aitto   t503 

Few  of  the  nutmeg  treen  had  then 
Bttoined  their  full  growth,  but  they 
were  gen  era  I  ly  f  1  o  ii  n  sh  i  ng  and  b  eal  t  by  . 
The  cinnamon  plants  also  appeared 
to  thrive  J  and  although  inferior  in 
quality  to  those  produced  at  Co- 
lumbo,  the  bark  would  still  have  been 
vahmble,  it  ad  not  Great  Britain  ac- 
quired Ceylon  in  perpetuity. 

The  chief  towns  hi  size  and  popn- 
lation  are  TinneveUyp  Alvflrtineveily, 
8  b  er  m  ade vy ,  an  d  C  u  I  dnco  n  rc  by .  The 
Mahomedan.s  are  very  few^  and  the 
primitive  Hindoo  manners  and  cus- 
toms are  licarcely  any  where  Been  in 
greater  purity,  Apjiarently,  the 
lapse  of  twenty  centuries  hm  made 
no  chungo  whatever.  The  Coillery 
tribe,  on  the  western  frontier,  present 
nothing  of  the  ugliness  and  deformity 
which  generally  characterize  natives 
of  the  hills  and  wtlds  of  Hindostan  : 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  tall,  well- 
made  and  featured,  and  of  a  martini 
dispomtion.  The  present  inhabitants 
of  Tinnevelly  ueem  to  live  in  a  style 
of  superior  comfort  to  those  of  the 
neighbouring  districts,  and  in 
according  to  the  returns  of  the  col- 
lectorsj  were  estimated  at  5fj4,947 
persons.  Their  dwellings  are  mostlj' 
well  raised  and  constructed,  especially 
in  the  towns  adjacent  to  the  Tamba- 
rapurni,  where  tUed  houses^  and  wide 
clean  and  regular  streets  nre  seen. 
In  the  northern  and  western  tracts 
of  the  Shcvelpatore  estate  the  dwel- 
Jings  are  of  a  very  inferior  dencnption, 
ill-placed,  dampr  and  unhealthy,  con* 
cealing  a  gaunt,  meagre,  ill -loo king 
race. 

In  times  of  remote  Hindoo  anti- 
quity this  district  forme<l  part  of  the 
great  Pandlan  empire,  the  capital  of 
which  was  Tanjore.   During  the  early 


Carnatlc  wars,  from  1740  to  Ifm^U 
» warmed  with  independent  |}oligars, 
diHtingnished  by  uncouth  names  «ueh 
as  the  PuHitavcr,  Nubbeekban,  Cut- 
teck,  Catnhominaigue,  and  Panialuwi- 
erutch,  in  a  state  of  perpetual  hosti- 
lity, each  having  his  fort  or  den,  situ-* 
ated  among  the  wood»  and  fastnessea 
which  then  almost  covered  three-^ 
fourths  of  the  country.  At  that  pe- 
riod, in  conjunction  with  Madurs, 
Tinnevelly  wajs  farmed  for  eleven 
lacks  of  rupees ;  and  low  as  was  the 
aiseasment,  it  general  I  v  ruined  the 
farmer  from  the  difficulty  of  collec- 
tion. In  this  disorderly  state  i I  con- 
tinued until  179^,  from  which  date 
the  Madrns  presidency  collected  the 
tribute;  but  untU  very  lately,  the 
poligiwa  of  many  of  the  smallest 
tracts  of  conntry  exercised  not  only 
civil  but  criminal  joHsdietion,  the 
services  as  well  as  the  lives  of  their 
subjects  being  at  their  disposal. — 
When  I  he  war  with  Tippoo  com- 
menced in  37^1  and  the  Madras 
army  was  actively  employed  in  his 
dominion;^,  a  formidable  insurrection 
broke  out  among  the  southern  pol- 
lams  of  TinnevellVj  for  the  quelling 
of  which  a  body  of  troops  was 
marched  into  the  country^  Thta 
occasion  was  embraced  for  disarming 
the  poligars,  demolinhing  their  forta 
and  strong-holds,  and  redneing  them 
immediately  under  the  civil  authority 
of  the  Company.  In  180)  a  second 
insurrection  took  place  among  the 
southern  pollams,  which  was  consi- 
dered to  be  connected  with  another 
in  the  Dindigul  and  Malabar  couti- 
Iries,  but  the  whole  were  effectually 
subdued.  In  this  manner,  by  the 
energy  of  government  and  the  ex  tine* 
tion  of  a  divided  authority,  one  of  the 
finest  districts  of  HindostHn  was  coo- 
verted  from  a  state  of  anarchy  anj 
confusion  to  one  of  aubordinatioa 
and  proflperity. 

The  chief  part  of  the  revenue  of 
Tinnevelly  arises  from  the  wet  landa, 
which  yield  two  crops  in  the  year, — 
The  system  under  which  the  revenue 
was  realized  during  the  government 
of  the  nabobs  of  the  Carnatic,  and  at 
first  with  very  little  tmprovemeiit 


umler  the  Bntbh^  was  thai  of  nil 
othera  tlie  most  liable  to  abuse, — - 
The  government  and  the  cuUivntora 
shared  the  crop  according  ton  valua* 
tion  of  the  harvest  made  by  persons 
appoitited  for  the  purpose,  when  the 
season  was  *o  far  advanced  a»  to 
admit  of  a  probable  estimate  being 
formed*  After  the  crop  was  reaped 
the  aerranLs  of  jrovemment  received 
the  sovereign* SI  share^  which,  if  less 
than  the  estimate,  was  made  up  by 
the  farmer;  if  more,  the  surplus  was 
cquidly  divided.  The  next  operation 
was  to  determine  what  proportion  of 
the  government  grain  should  be  re- 
ceived in  money,  ur  rather  how  much 
of  it  shoutd  be  delivered  to  certain 
of  the  prindpal  inhabitants  to  sell  on 
government  account.  Two-fiflhs  of 
the  government  proportion  were  in 
this  manner  general ly  made  over  to 
the  inhabitants  at  a  price  rcgutated  by 
circumstances ;  the  remaining  three- 
Mh«  were  stored  up  hy  the  public 
AmctionBrieis.  It  was  consetjuently 
the  policy  of  the  native  ruler,  to  iti* 
crease  his  revenue  hy  monopolizing 
the  ^ain  and  enhancing  its  price, 
without  regard  to  the  ultimate  ame* 
lioration  of  the  country ;  hut  it  was 
conststent  with  British  policy  to  en- 
deavour to  abolish  the  monopoly,  and 
transmute  the  rent  in  kind  to  a 
money  rent. 

It  is  evident  that  the  nutive  system 
had  inntimemble  di^advaptugeis,  and 
tended  to  deteriorate  both  the  morals 
and  agriculture  of  the  province.  It 
held  out  encouragement  to  no  in- 
dustry but  til  at  exerted  to  defraud 
government;  and  by  converting  the 
character  of  the  sovereign  into  that 
of  a  merchant,  it  forced  the  govern- 
ment to  monopolize  the  food  of  the 
people  to  secure  it  a  revenue,  Tlie 
abolition  of  a  system  so  replete  with 
inconvenience  had  long  been  a  pri- 
mary object  with  the  British  autho* 
rities,  but  bo  many  obstacles  and 
impediments  intervened,  from  the 
prejudices  and  habits  of  the  natives, 
that  it  was  not  until  IHOU  that  a 
transition  to  a  money  rent  cuuld  be 
accomplished.  The  inhabitants  liked 
thd  old  syitem  because  il  was  old ; 
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because  it  held  out  a  specious  np. 
pearance  of  proportionlug  the  *ovc»* 
reign's  demand  to  the  produce  of  the 
scajton;  becanF;e  their  apathy  led  them 
to  prefcrsubisistc nee  unattended  with 
the  reitponsibllity  of  converting  their 
grain  into  money  to  profit  accompa- 
nied by  risk  and  exertiuo ;  and  lastly^ 
because  the  system  prcjsented  a  wide 
field  of  embezzlement  wherein  to 
exercise  their  exertion  and  ingenuity. 
Indeed, in  all  countries  the  great  ma>^s 
of  the  people  are  the  la^t  to  recognize 
the  advantages  resulting  from  the 
application  of  principles  which,  not- 
w  it  I  islanding  their  justness^  do  not 
happen  to  be  f perfectly  obvious. 

Under  the  old  system  government 
nearly  monopnli^ed  all  the  grain,  be- 
cause its  share  was  withheld  until  the 
fanners  bad  consumed  theirs,  when 
government  grain  was  issued  to  tho 
inhabitants;  and  the  sovereign  having 
thus  become  the  great  corn-factor  of 
the  country,  derived  his  revenue  from 
a  monopoly  of  the  grain  instead  of  a 
rent  from  the  land.  Under  such  an 
arrangement  the  resources  of  the 
country  could  not  be  developed  nor 
industry  be  properly  exerted;  al- 
though the  revenue  might  have  borne 
a  large  proportion  to  the  land  culti- 
vated and  to  the  labour  put  in  mo- 
tion, not  to  mention  the  enormous 
buliinces  annually  left  outstanding. 
For  it  is  not  by  a  comparison  of  the 
groris  sum  exhibited  in  a  land  tajt, 
thut  the  merits  of  a  setilcment  are  to 
be  appreciated,  but  hy  the  net  sum 
remaining  in  the  treasury  as  an  avail- 
able resource  for  the  general  e^tigen- 
cies  of  the  state.  Although  a  transi- 
tion from  a  grain  to  a  money  rent 
could  not  be  efTecled  without  some 
diminution  of  the  gross  revenue,  yet 
this  apparent  decrease  was  counter- 
babnced  by  a  diminution  of  charges, 
and  by  a  general  improvement  of  the 
resources  of  the  countri^,  from  the 
introduction  of  a  more  rational  sys- 
tem of  collection.  In  1817  the  total 
gross  collection  of  the  public  revenue 
in  Tinnevelly  amounted  to  5,64,131 
star  pagodas,— (//^v^M^rt,  Public  MS. 
Document M,  Medical  Rc^torit^  Fijlh 
Report,  Onruf,  i^c.) 
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TIPERA. 


TiNHXviLLV.  —  A  town  in  ihe 
■ouiherti  Carnatic,  the  cupUal  of  the 
preceding  distnct,  fiftj-nine  mile» 
N*N.E.  from  Cape  Comorin ;  lat*  h° 
48'  N*,  Ion,  78°  r  This  olace  is 
airuated  about  twentj-6ve  nmea  ca^t 
of  the  great  mountains,  and  is  large 
and  populous.  On  three  sides  il  ia 
surrounded  by  esttensive  paddy  fields, 
watered  from  the  river,  and  on  the 
west  by  dry,  high,  and  rocky  ground. 

TiKGHi* — A  fortress  in  eastern  Ti- 
bet, situated  in  the  Tin^i  plain,  which 
according  to  Abdul  Ru^sool  had  two 
pieces  of  cannon  and  a  garrison  of 
£00  soldiers.  The  adjacent  village 
contained  only  forty  houses,  although 
it  Sies  on  the  main  road  from  Cat- 
mandoo  to  Lasea,  and  ii  a  station 
where  supplies  of  horses  may  be  pro- 
cured. From  hence  to  Teahoo  Loom- 
boo  the  road  is  level,  and  it  was  by 
this  route  that  the  Gorkba  troops 
marched  when  thev  invaded  Tibet, 
and  plundered  Tcshoo  Loomboa,  in 
MM. 

The  favourite  abode  of  the  chiroo, 
or  Bhotea  antelope,  or  supposed  uni- 
corn of  the  Himalaya,  is  the  Tingri 
Meidan,  a  fine  plain  or  valley 
through  which  the  Anin  flows,  and 
which  is  situated  immediately  beyond 
the  snows  by  the  Koote  pass.  Tn 
this  valley  beds  of  salt  are  said  to 
abound,  to  which  the  chiroos  resort, 
^Abdui  Rtutool^  Mr.  llotlgion,  ^  e.) 

TiPEHA  (TnpuraJ. — A  large  dis* 
trict  in  the  provioee  of  Bengal,  situ- 
ated prinei pally  between  the  twenty- 
second  and  twenty -fourth  degrees  of 
north  latitude-  On  the  north  it  is 
bounded  by  Silhet  and  Dacca  Jelal- 
poor;  on  the  souibby  Chittagong  and 
the  sea  ;  to  the  east  it  is  separated 
by  hills  and  deep  forests  from  the  Bur- 
mese dominions ;  and  on  the  west  it 
has  the  great  river  Megna  and  the 
district  of  Dacca  Jelalpoor. 

The  Tipera  district,  also  nami^d 
Roushenabad,  is  the  chief  eastern 
boundary  of  Bengal,  and  of  very  large 
di  me  n  sio  n  9,  In  1 73  4  i  t  was  est  i  ma  t* 
^  to  cot] tain  6,61  R  square  miles,  hut 
rgrions  lands  have  since  been  added, 


and  its  eastern  limits  are  not  yet  mc* 
c  u  rate  ly  d  e  Rned ,  To w  ar d  s  t  his  q  u  ar> 
ter  the  country  is  extremely  wild  and 
overgrown  with  jungle,  and  abound^ 
ing  with  elephants;  but  the  tracts 
adjacent  to  the  Megna  are  rich,  fer- 
tile, and  commcrciaL  The  distance 
in  a  direct  line  frum  Comillah  to  the 
frontier  of  Ava  Proper,  near  the 
river  Kienduen,  is  rather  more  th*n 
200  geographical  miles.  The  THpu- 
ra  tribe  reach  within  a  few  miles  of 
Comillah,  and  extend  above  thirty 
miles  to  the  eastward,  while  Taun- 
duen,  the  capital  of  the  Aengiin,  sub- 
ject to  Ava,  is  from  twenty  to  thirty 
miles  in  a  direct  line  west  from  the 
Kienduen,  There  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  intervening  space  be- 
tween the  Aengiin  and  Tripura  na- 
tions will  be  about  100  geographieai 
miles  in  breadth.  Through  this  ex- 
tent no  passage  is  know  n  to  exiht<  It 
is  probably  occupied  by  a  mountain- 
ous barrier,  more  rugged  than  high, 
at  bast  no  hills  of  very  great  eleva- 
tion are  visible  from  the  district 
boundaries. 

Towards  the  eust^  between  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Tripura  race  and  the 
central  inaccessible  mountains,  there 
lA  a  wide  hilly  region,  occupied  by  a 
people  called  Hookies  (Kungkis)^ 
the  Lingaeh  of  the  Burmese,  and 
Lingta  of  the  Bengnlese,  who  appear 
to  be  a  martial  and  predatory  people, 
Th&se  and  other  small  tribes  are  the 
people  interposed  between  Ava  and 
Bengal,  from  about  lat,  24*  N„ 
to  lat.  22""  55'  N,  The  principal 
river  of  Tipera  is  the  Goomty» 
which  springs  from  an  unknown 
source  among  the  eastern  hills. 
It  is  ascended  in  February  by  the 
wood-cutters,  fifty  miles  al>ove 
Comilluh^  being  thus  far  navigable 
for  c^moeSj  with  a  shallow  current 
and  winding  course*  The  low  hills 
through  which  it  flows  are  intennixed 
with  marshes  and  jeels,  and  for  many 
months  of  the  year  so  pestiferous^ 
as  to  deter  even  the  Bengalese  from 
entering  them* 

Both  Tipera  and  Chittagong  ap- 
pear at  one  period  to  have  belonged 
to  the  rajas  of  the  first.    They  were 


TIRAIT, 


CGI 


earlr  (about  l€7d)  attiLcked  by 
the  kinp  o(  Bengal,  who  seized  large 
tracts,  reaving,  however,  the  Tipera 
nijafl  in  the  possession  of  large  estates, 
as  tribularies,  while  the  more  inac- 
ce&»ibb  parts  continued  wholly  inde* 
pendent^  and  occupied  by  the  abori- 
ginal in  habitants.  The  Mahomedans 
were  in  their  turn  wortited  by  the 
chiefs  of  Arracan,  who  retained  pos- 
seflsiou  of  Cluttagong  until  the  ascen- 
dancy of  the  house  of  Tim  our  began 
to  operate  in  this  remote  quarter, 
when  ila  conquest  was  finally  effected 
iu  )  733.  In  times  itill  more  modern 
the  estates  on  the  plains  belonging  to 
the  Tipera  raja  have  been,  since  17l*^, 
mjbject  to  the  British  government ;  but 
theTripura  nation  or  tribe  continue  to 
maintain  a  kind  of  independent  prin- 
cipality nmong  the  eastern  hills,  al>out 
thirty  miles  wide.  This  people  have 
features  entirely  resembling  the  Chi- 
nese and  Burmese,  have  their  huts 
built  on  posts  (a  marked  distinction 
from  the  Bengal ese),  and  follow  di- 
vers impure  custcims  abhorred  by 
the  Brahmins,  They  must  conse- 
quently be  fronsidered  as  the  same 
race  as  the  more  eastern  nation;!,  al- 
though their  princes  have  adopted 
Hindoo  names  anil  usage*;  and  with 
respect  to  the  throne  follow  the  sys- 
tem of  Malabar,  the  raja  being  suc- 
ceeded, not  by  his  son,  but  by  his 
nephewt  At  present  the  Tripuras 
seem  to  be  divided  into  three  tribes, 
named  collectively  Teiira  by  the  Ben- 
gslese,  and,  according  to  report,  al! 
speaking  the  same  language,  though 
varying  in  character.  Mali  a  Rstja 
Eujindra  Manick,  the  reigning  chief 
in  180),  was  mueh  addicted  to  in- 
ebriety, and  had,  through  imbecility 
and  mismanagement,  so  much  tnvolv- 
etl  his  circumstances,  t!iat  his  zemin- 
dary  was  much  reduced  in  extent. 

That  portion  of  the  Tipera  district 
adjacent  to  the  course  of  the  Megna, 
from  Daoudcaundy  to  Liicklpoor,  is 
famous  for  the  production  of  excel- 
lent betel* nut,  held  in  such  high  es- 
timation by  the  Burmese  and  Arra- 
caners  that  they  buy  up  large  quan- 
tities, and  even  antieipatc  the  ensu- 
ing cropis  by  advances  of  money, 


The  coarse  cottoa  goods  of  this  coun- 
try are  known  all  over  the  world  bj 
the  mimes  of  bnftaes  and  eossaea,  and 
are  an  estccllent,  durable  and  substan- 
tial fabric,  and  are  largely  export- 
ed, both  by  the  Company  and  by  pri- 
vate raercbants*  The  most  valuable 
articles  of  agricultural  produce  are 
cotton,  rice,  and  betel-nut,  the  culti- 
vation of  which  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  district  generally  appear  to  have 
been  annually  increasing*  lu  1814 
the  amount  of  the  jummn,  or  land 
asiessment  to  the  revenue,  was 
11,34,888  rupees,  and  in  1801  the 
total  population  was  estimated  at 
750,000  persons,  in  the  proportion  of 
four  Hindoos  to  three  Mahomedans. 
Along  the  sea-coast  salt  is  manufac* 
tured  on  government  account.  In 
this  district  there  are  not  any  rs^ular 
schools  or  seminaries  where  the  Hin- 
doo and  Mahomedan  laws  and  reli- 
gion are  taught,  and  the  lower  classes 
of  females  have  the  reputation  of 
being  much  addicted  to  suicide. 

Among  the  forests  of  Tipera  the 
gayal  is  found  in  a  wild  state,  and 
the  number  of  elephants  annually 
caught  is  very  considerable ;  but  they 
are  reckoued  inferior  to  those  of 
Chit  ta^o  ng  and  Pegu .  Th  e  heigh  t  of 
this  animal  has  in  general  been  much 
exaggerated.  In  India  the  height  of 
females  is  commonly  from  seven  to 
eight  feet ;  that  of  males  from  eight 
to  tc?n  feet,  measured  at  the  shoulder, 
as  horses  are*  The  largest  ever 
known,  with  certainty,  belonged  to 
Anoph  ud  Dowlah,  the  nabob  of 
Oude,  and  was  taken  in  I7i>6;  yet 
his  perpendicular  height  at  the  shoul- 
der was  only  ten  feet  six  inches.  One 
belonging  to  Nusrit  Jung,  the  late  na^ 
bob  of  Dacca  in  I7O8,  and  of  a  great 
age,  measured  ten  feet  high  ;  and  the 
standard  height  required  b\^  the  Ben- 
gal government,  for  elephants  pur- 
cb:ised  for  their  service,  is  nine  feet. 
— (F.  Buchanan,  J,  Grants  Critp,  J. 

Tib  AIT, — A  small  town  and  ghurry 
in  the  province  of  Allahabad,  twenty- 
five  miles  N.N.E.  from  Ditteah ;  lat* 
V  N.,  Ion.  7^"" 


TlilUOOT, 


TiBiEPoon.^ — A  village  in  the  pro- 
vitice  of  Cotttibatoor,  containii^fi  seve- 
ral Hindoo  tcmpie5^  ^iCimtcct  ahout 
thirty  miles  truveUing  tlistnnce  ucwth 
by  went  frotn  Daraporam. 

TmiKiTcncoNAM. — A  small  town 
in  the  Carnatic  province,  district  of 
Chinglepvit,  situated  about  nine  miles 
imvelimg  distance  from  the  to*n  of 
Chinglcput.  At  this  place  there  is  a 
ID  Bgni  ficen  t  te  ovpl  e  d  ed  rc  ated  to  Mah  a- 
deva,  with  four  pjramidical  gateways 
in  the  usual  stjle  of  the  south  of 
of  India*  The  principal  one  Is  about 
ICO  feet  high,  and  near  to  it  is  a  noble 
tank  faced  with  masonry.  Another 
amall  temple  devoted  to  the  same 
deity,  stands  on  the  apcTt  of  a  pic- 
turesque rock  about  500  feet  above 
the  town,  and  is  approached  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  mounting  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  base  to  the  summit. 
The  officiating  priests  here  tell  a  story 
of  two  Brahniiriy  kites,  which  come 
every  day  precisely  at  noon  to  feed  at 
this  temple,  and  afterwards  fly  to 
Bengal  to  ouench  their  thirst  in  the 
waters  of  the  holy  Ganges, — iFuitar- 

TiBKooT  fTrihuta),- h  district  In 
the  province  of  Bahar^of  which  itoc* 
eupies  the  north-west  corner,  and 
situated  principally  between  the  twen- 
ty-seventh and  twenty-eighth  degreei 
of  north  latitude*  l^o  the  north  it  is 
bounded  by  the  jungle  territory  of 
Saptari^  belonging  to  Nepaul ;  to  the 
south  by  the  great  Ganges,  On  the 
eaj^t  is  the  Bengal  district  of  Purneah  ; 
and  on  the  west  the  district  of  Sarun, 
In  3784,  Tirhoot  was  ejitt mated  to 
contain  5,033  square  miles;  but  singe 
that  period  it  has  been  variously  mo- 
dified. 

Although  not  hilly,  the  surface  of 
Tirhoot  is  more  elevated,  the  soil 
drier,  and  the  climate  in  general 
healthier,  than  those  more  to  the 
south,  yet  during  the  summer  the 
heat  is  intense.  For  agricultural  pur- 
poses^ it  is  plentifully  supplied  with 
water  from  several  small  rivers,  and 
where  these  are  wanting,  tanks  and 
reaervoirs  have  been  constructed*  In 
ft  particular  quarter  embankments  of 


considerable  itrength  am\  elev«ti0r] 
arc  necessary  to  restrain  the  watefs 
of  the  great  Gunduck  river,  whieb 
occasionally  overflows  these  dikes 
and  intindntcs  vast  tracts  of  country 
from  Kurnal  to  Hajypoor,  sweeping 
away  whole  villflges,  with  all  their 
cattle,  inhabitants  and  woodsf,  Tir* 
hoot  is  generally  well  cultivated, 
but  in  the  north  and  south  extensive 
wastes  arc  founds  contiguous  to  old 
zemlndaries,  which  having  remDined 
in  a  slate  of  nature  and  without  oc- 
cupants for  many  years,  leave  the 
boundariejf  of  these  estates  undefined, 
and  give  rise  to  frequent  affrays  and 
much  litigation.  Tillage,  however, 
has  prog^e'!^sively  advanced  since  the 
first  year  of  the  decennial  settlement ; 
much  jungle  being  annually  reclaimed 
and  brought  under  the  plough  or  con- 
verted to  wholesome  pasture.  The 
most  valuable  exportable  commodities 
produced  are  sugar,  indigo,  sattpctref 
opium,  tobacco,  pawn,  turmeric,  gitw 
ger  and  rice.  Towards  the  northern 
frontier  there  arc  large  forests,  but 
no  supply  of  timber  deserving  of  note 
can  be  proctired,  for  want  of  depth  in 
the  river:^.  Could  this  be  remedied 
large  quantities  might  be  obtained. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Gnnduck 
(a  boundary  one),  the  Bhagmati^  and 
the  Goggra,  In  18  H  the  jumma  or 
land  assessment  to  the  revenue  was 
]  ^,34,<i80,  and  in  1801 ,  the  population 
was  loosely  estimated  ut  two  millions, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  Mahoniedan 
to  four  Hindoos.  The  principal  towns 
are  Hajypoor,  Singbca,  Durbunga 
atid  Mowah. 

The  impure  saline  composition 
named  khari,  is  manufactured  in  con- 
riderable  qaanties,  not  fur  from  the 
Ganges,  about  eight  miles  east  of 
Singhea.  Tile  saline  earth  from  which 
it  is  made  is  called  rehu,  and  efHores- 
ces  in  several  pergunnahs  in  the 
districtsi  of  Tirhoot  and  Sarun,  and  i* 
scraped  together  and  collected  at  the 
surface.  It  is  subsequently  procured 
by  burning  and  Jixivation.  At  present 
there  are  not  any  brick  or  mud  forts, 
nor  is  there  any  species  of  fortifica* 
tion  to  be  seen,  or  any  remarkable 
public  building,  if  we  except  thegmol. 


TIROON. 


always  the  most  conftpicuous  omji- 
ment  of  a  Beogfll  dUirict,  andgenerallv 
well  popiilAted.  hi  181  ]»  durnig  Lord 
Minta'a  adntinistratioi),  it  was  pro- 
posed in  council  to  establish  a  Hindoo 
college  at  Bhowra  in  Tirhoot,  Mfliich 
had  been  on  ancient  hot-bed  of  B rah- 
minkal  superatiiion,  upon  the  plan 
irt  ibe  insitLtyeion  at  Nuddea  on  the 
llooghly. 

On  account  of  it«  natural  advnntn- 
(je»  of  soil  and  climate,  this  diaiHct 
was  origin nlly  selected  by  the  Bengal 
eoveroment  m  an  eligible  station  for 
improving  the  breed  of  horses,  the 
aboriginal  race  of  horses  in  that  pro- 
vince being  of  the  most  contempli* 
ble  dcscrtptiorij  feeble,  vicious,  and 
scarcely  larger  than  mastiffs.  A  low 
marshy  soil  sterns  uncongenial  to  the 
nature  of  this  noble  animal,  which 
here  degenerates  immediately,  while 
it  thrives  in  arid  tracts  almost  desti- 
tute of  water*  Many  horses  of  the 
first  quality  have  since  been  reared 
about  Hajypoor,  and  horse  dailers 
from  Upper  Hindostan  attend  the 
fairs  to  make  purchases,  A  considera- 
ble number  are  also  annually  obtained 
at  the  government  stud,  for  mounting 
the  king's  and  native  cavalry,  besides 
those  reared  by  the  zemindars  and 
others  throughout  the  country. 

Tirabhucti,  corrupted  to  tirhoot, 
in  the  remote  ages  of  Hindoo  anti- 
quity was  a  component  part  of  Mai- 
thila,  an  ancient  division  of  India 
which  comprehended  a  great jpropor* 
tion  of  the  modern  dijitricts  of  Tirhoot, 
Sarun,  and  Purneah,  and  also  part  of 
the  adjacent  tracts  now  possessed  by 
the  Nepaulese,  The  limits  of  the 
whole  were  the  Gunduck  and  the 
Cosa  rivers  and  the  Ncpaul  moun- 
tains, and  within  those  territories  a 
distinct  langnace  waa  spoken,  still 
named  the  Maithiia  or  Trihutya* 
During  the  wars  of  Ihe  Ramayuna 
its  sovereign  was  named  Janaca, 
whose  daughter,  the  far-famed  Seeta, 
espoused  the  great  Kama,  whose  ex- 
ploits are  narrated  in  that  mythologi- 
cal poem.  Tirhoot  appears  to  have 
continued  an  independent  Hindoo 
principality  until  A.D,  1337.  when  it 
was  invaded  by  Toghan  Khan,  the 


Mahomedati  governor  of  Bengal,  who 
extorted  a  large  sum  of  money  from 
the  raja,  but  did  not  retain  possession 
of  the  couoiry*  It  was  finally  sub- 
dued about  A.l>.  V^2:y  by  the  Euipe- 
ror  Allah  nd  Deen,  who  annexed  it 
to  the  throne  of  Delhi.  Along  with 
the  rest  of  the  province  it  devolv- 
ed to  ihe  British  povernment  with 
the  Dewanny  iu  176^'^^  but  was  not 
permanently  assessed  for  the  revenue 
until  1794. — (J.  Grant,  tWcAraoIr, 
F.  Buchanan  J  SUwarit  tjc.) 

Tiai.  -  A  station  in  Northern  Hin- 
dostan, which  in  1S17  was  the  reJii- 
dence  of  the  Gu rwol  Raja;  lat.  30^ 
23^  N.,  Ion.  78''  K  ;  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  2,278  feet. 
At  this  place  the  Ganges  receives  the 
Bhillrng,  a  cotiaiderable  river  that 
issues  from  the  snowy  chain* — (Hodg' 

TiRJOOCEE  Nabai  Temple.  —  A 
small  temple  in  Norilicrn  HindostaUp 
thirty  miles  north  l>y  east  from  Se- 
riaagur ;  lat.  30^39'  N*,  Ion.  7^"^^'  K 

TmooN. — A  district  on  the  east 
coast  of  Borneo,  situated  t>etween 
the  third  and  fourth  degrees  of  north 
latitude.  The  coast  here  is  all  low 
mangrove  land,  the  nmuntains  being 
very  distant,  and  inhabited  by  Tdaan. 
The  country  abounds  with  sago-trees, 
which  being  the  chief  sustenance  of 
the  natives,  they  plant  annually  in 
great  numbers  to  prevent  any  deBcien- 
ey,  as  a  considerable  time  must  elapse 
before  the3f  are  fit  to  cut  down.  The 
produce  of  the  country  consists  prin- 
cipally of  sago  and  birds'-nests,  both 
of  which  are  in  great  plenty  and  per- 
fection. It  also  yields  wax,  canes, 
rattans,  mats,  honcy^  bicbe-de-mar^ 
and  in  some  parts  gold.  In  this  dis- 
trict there  are  many  rivers  the  largest, 
named  the  Barow  or  Curan,  from  dif- 
ferent places  near  it,  has  about  three 
fathoms  of  water  at  the  mouth,  but 
there  are  several  shoals  which  render 
the  assistance  of  a  pilot  necessary. 

The  tribes  known  by  the  names 
of  Tiroon  and  Tedoug  live  chiefly  on 
the  north-east  coast  of  Borneo,  and 
are  reckoned  a  savage  and  piritncal 
race,  addicted  to  cannibalism.  Their 


languQge  is  He  tie  known^  but  nc- 
counted  peculiar  to  the  tril>e>  which 
is  probably  a  subdivision  of  the  Idaati 
or  Horaforaf.- — (Form/,  Dutrtfmple^ 

TiRTAPunt,— A  small  town  in  Ti- 
bet, perched  on  the  top  of  a  table- 
land 200  feet  htgti,  the  residence  of  a 
Lama  and»  ereral  ^  Inop,  who  dweU 
in  separate  bouses  of  rougb  stone, 
and  lead  a  pastorat  life;  Int. 
I<y  N„  Ion,  45' E,  This  place  is 
overhung  by  steep  craggy  lime-3ione 
rocks,  insulated  pillars  of  whicb^ 
having  resisted  the  weather  longer 
than  the  softer  portions,  seem  ready 
to  tumble  on  the  inhabitants.  About 
two  miles  to  the  west  arc  two  hot 
springs  of  clear  water  bursting  from 
a  caTcareoiis  table-rock  twelve  feet 
highland  nearly  half  a  mile  in  diame- 
ter, which  appears  itself  to  have  been 
formed  of  the  sediment  deposited  by 
the  spring  while  cooling,  and  is  as 
white  as  stucco.  The  water  as  it 
overflows  the  little  basins  forms  a 
great  variety  of  fantastic  figures,  the 
calcareous  matter  being  probably  sup- 
plied by  the  chalky  mountains  above 
Tirtapuri,  to  the  norlh-west  of  which, 
near  Misar,  gold  is  found.  The  law 
swain py  land  in  the  vales  yields  a 
grajss  which  is  cut  and  carried  for 
winter  hay  for  the  horses  of  Garpan, 
Kienlungj^Deha,  and  Dumpu.  Nearly 
opposite  to  the  Lama's  house  is  a 
broad  wall  of  stone,  150  yards  long 
by  four  broad,  covered  with  a  great 
number  of  loose  stones,  on  which 
prayers  have  been  inscribed  by  the 
pilgrimB.  There  are  also  many  sniall 
maths  (temples)  having  niches  in  one 
side,  on  which  are  impressions  of  La^ 
mas  and  Hindoo  deities  in  unburned 
clay  I  and  on  some  piles  of  loos^e 
stones  are  figures  of  Lamas  of  Nara- 
van  (Vishnu),  and  of  Bhasmasur. — 
{Moorcrvfi^  ^-c.) 

TiauPUEW  for  the  Chhiefe  cift/J^  — 
A  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  situ- 
ated on  the  east  side  of  the  Iruwacly, 
nearly  opposite  to  the  junction  of 
that  river  with  the  Ke«nduem  ;  lat. 
2^  20'  N.,  Ion.  95'=  ir  E.  The  name 
ji  iftid  to  have  originated  in  remote 


times  from  a  victory  gained  here 
over  the  Chinese.— (  TVa^r^  ^c.) 

TmwAK  Amaaot  (Tiramnn 
f^^di).—A  small  Moplay  town  in  the 
Malabar  province,  nmeteen  miles 
from  Calicut;  lat.  11*.TN., 
Ion.  Ih""  M¥  E.  This  place  stand*  oa 
the  bunk!!;  of  a  river  that  comes  from 
Irnada,  and  in  the  rainy  season  n«^ 
vigable  for  canoes  thirty-two  miles 
further  op* 

TjEaiNoiiiN.— A  considerable  fish- 
ing  village  in  the  island  of  Java,  situ- 
ated on  the  east  side  of  the  straits  of 
Sunda;  lat,  Ion,  1 05**  45' 

E,  To  the  south -east  this  is  one  of 
the  best  cultivated  districts  in  Java, 
but  the  neigh  ho  wring  woods  and 
south-western  extremity  of  the  island 
have  never  been  penetrated  by  any 
European,  and  (itill  remain  wholly 
unknown.— (TAoraj  ^c.) 

ToiA  Lake,— A  great  lake  in  the 
Batta  country  in  the  island  of  Suma- 
tra, which  has  not  yet  been  visited  by 
any  European,  In  18^2  it  was  point- 
ed out  from  the  hills  of  Silindung,  near 
Tapanooly,  to  Me&f^rs,  Burton  and 
Ward,  by  their  guides,  the  middle  of 
the  lake  thcii  bearing  in  the  direction 
of  north-eajt  from  the  spot  where  they 
stood,  which  would  make  it  probably 
N.E.  from  Tapanooly.  Prom  the 
distance  at  which  they  placed  the 
ejEtremities  at  each  side  of  this  cen- 
tral point,  they  estimated  the  length 
at  sixty  or  seventy  miles,  by  a 
breadth  of  fifteen  or  twenty  mjles* 
The  water  of  this  lake  was  described 
as  being  occasionally  very  rough,  so 
much  so  as  to  impede  the  passage  of 
boats  to  an  isi land  in  its  middk\  where 
a  periodical  market  is  held,  A  large 
river  and  some  smaller  streams  flow 
into  this  lake,  which  being  described 
as  rifiiifg  and  falling  twice  a  day,  will 
probably  ultimately  turn  out  to  be  an 
arjn  of  the  sea, — {Burton  and  iVard. 

ToHANA.— A  town  in  the  province 
of  Delhi,  sixty-five  miles  west  of 
Kuraalj  hit.fS^ig'N.,  Ion.  75^  57' 
E. 
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ToKA.^A  town  III  the  pra^incc  of 
AuruTigBbadjiwenty-seven  mi  lea  S*W, 
from  the  city  of  Auruogabftd ;  lat»  1D° 
S5'  N.,  Ion.  7^""  l<yE.  This  place  is 
built  on  a  ton^^ue  of  land  formed  bv 
the  confluence  of  the  Pera  river  with 
the  main  Rtream  of  the  Godnvery, 
and  thouf'h  of  Bmall  extent,  and  con- 
taining onl^  one  Hindoo  tc^tnple,  is  a 

flaee  of  considerable  reli|pous  report, 
ts  spadous  and  handsome  ghauts^ 
descending  to  the  water,  combine 
wkh  its  lofty  stone  houses  anU  Bnc 
Bite,  to  give  it  an  imposing  exterior, 
— {Fuliarlanf  Src.) 

Token  Bissevs, — A  cluster  of 
very  siiiiill  iales  in  the  Eastern  seasj 
attuated  off  the  east  coast  of  Booton 
island ;  lat.  5^*  W  S.,  !on.  123^  35'  E, 
These  numerous  little  isles  are  euch 
of  them  surroawded  by  rocky  shoals, 
between  which  very  rapid  currents 
set  strongly  to  the  eastward,  and  ren- 
der the  navigation  hazardous.  They 
are  inhabited, — {Stavorinmt  4^,) 

ToLJNc— A  town  or  station  in 
Tibet »  seven  miles  S.W,  from  the 
Sutuleje,  the  residence  of  a  head  La- 
ina,  and  possessing  (it  is  said)  a  su- 
jTcrb  temple;  lat.  3P  14'  N*,  Jon. 
79^  44'  E, 

TosiBORO- — A  remarkable  volcano 
in  ihe  island  of  Sumbhawa,  situated 
about  forty  miles  W,  from  the  town 
of  Bima.  On  the  11th  April  1815, 
a  noise  resembling  the  firing  of  guns 
was  heard  here,  and  at  other  stations 
between  lat*  ^  W  and  5°  30'  S,, 
such  as  Saloomah,  Manna^  Padang 
Gooche,  Moco  Moco,  Croee,  and 
Semanko  Bay.  On  ihia  day  happen- 
ed the  great  eruption  of  the  Tom- 
bo  ro  volcano  J  but  the  distance  to 
these  places  h  so  enormous  a  space 
for  sound  to  be  conveyed  over  (to 
Moco  Moco  in  Sumatra,  1 ,400  miles), 
that  we  must  suppose  some  inter- 
vening volcanoes  were  also  explod- 
ing. That  of  Goonong  Rawoong, 
near  Bangawangy  in  Java,  threw  out 
great  eruptions  on  the  1 0th  and  11th. 
Even  this  is  miles  travelling 

distance  from  Batavia^  where  many 
reports  were  heard* 

On  the  5th  April  1815,  a  firing,  as 
of  cannon,  was  heard  at  Macassar, 
21?  nautical    miles    distant  from 


Tomboro;  and  on  the  night  of  the 
lltb,  the  firing  was  again  hf^ard,  but 
much  louder,  and  the  resident's 
house  was  shaken  by  the  reports. 
Next  morning  the  air  at  Macassar 
was  obscured  by  volcanic  dust  and 
ashes,  and  by  noon  the  darkness  was 
complete,  the  ibips*  decks  being  co- 
vered with  ashes.  The  darkness 
continued  so  intens»e  that  the  hand 
was  not  visible  when  held  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  eye.  On  board 
one  of  his  majesty^s  ships  a  du^t^  re* 
sembling  colcmed  pumice-stone,  lay 
a  foot  in  depth,  and  great  qnantities 
were  thrown  overboard.  On  ap- 
proaching ^umbhawa  the  sea  was 
covered  to  a  vast  extent  with  float- 
ing pumice,  mixed  with  large  logs 
and  trunks  of  trees,  which  looked  as 
if  blasted  by  lightning.  On  shore, 
the  perpendicular  height  of  the  ashes 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bima  town 
was  found  to  be  three  inches  and 
three  quarters ;  and  within  that  ptace 
the  atcumulation  of  the  ashes  was  so 
great,  as  to  break  down  the  roof  of 
the  resident's  bouse*  Of  the  town 
of  Sanjier,  four  or  five  leagues  to 
the  south-east  of  theTomboro  moun- 
tain, the  greater  part  of  the  crops, 
and  a  number  of  inhabitants,  were 
destroyed,  and  the  bay  covered  with 
floating  logs  and  pumice-^tone 
ashes.-— (*^tittnfa/  o/  th^  Rotfid  Imti- 

ToLo  Bat. — A  deep  bay  that  in- 
dents the  east  of  the  island  of  Cele- 
bes, the  coast  of  which,  as  yet,  has 
been  but  little  explored. 

Tot-oAii  IstE, — This  is  the  largest 
of  the  Salibabo  islands,  named  by 
Valentyn  Karkallang,  and  by  Capt. 
Hunter,  Kereolong,  situated  between 
the  4th  and  filh  degrees  of  north  la- 
titude, and  about  1*26^  Weast  Ion. 

This  island  is  from  eighty  to  a  hun- 
dred miles  in  circumference,  and  is 
in  general  of  a  good  height.  The  face 
of  the  country  is  composed  of  steep 
hills  and  eic tensive  vallies,  every  part 
of  which  is  covered  with  trees  and 
verdure.  It  is  populous  and  well 
cultivated,  the  inhabitants  being 
mostly  Mahomedans,  who  wear  tur> 
bans,  and  are  covered  with  cotton 
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cloth.  Thdr  housci,  erected  on 
postal  are  wen^btsilt  aniJ  neatly 
thatched,  the  whole  exhibiting  a  con* 
ftiderable  decree  of  civil iziit ion.  The 
Dutch  had  fonnerly  a  Hog  here,  but 
about  1773  the  Mafiindiiiiesc  exer- 
cised a  sort  of  jurisdiction  over  the 
bland,  and  exacted  a  tribute,  which 
-wm  utuaily  paid  in  slaves,— (Onff, 
Hunter^  FoTTttt^  ^c.) 

ToMiNrE  Bay. — A  bay  that  deep- 
I3'  indents  the  north -eastern  quarter 
ot  Cde(>cSf  Hnd  alsounds  with  small 
rocky  iatand«  and  rocky  shoal  a.  It 
is  also  named  Goonong  Tello  bay^ 

ToNaA.  Bava, — A  village  in  the 
Myiore  province,  situated  in  a  wild 
country  surrounded  by  moimtaini, 
about  twenty-four  miles  travelling 
distance  W,N.W.  from  Nundydroog, 
To  the  south  of  thi»  place  there  is  a 
fine  reservoir ;  and  on  a  small  emi- 
nence^ close  to  the  village,  is  a  singu- 
lar temple  formed  in  the  natural  hol- 
low of  a  huge  mass  of  granite,painted 
red  and  white  within,  and  neld  in 
great  reverence  by  the  sect  of  Bai- 
dara,  who  resort  hither  and  worship 
a  rude  emblem  of  Mahadeva,  under 
the  appcnation  of  Triinaln,  This 
village  and  the  fortress  of  Mahaka- 
lidroog  ought  to  exchange  places 
(1820)  in  the  beat  maps,— (Fu/^^ir- 

ToNDi. — A  town  on  the  sea-coast 
of  the  Southern  Carnalic  province, 
lat.  9^  R,  Ion.  W  5'  E.  This 
place  gave  the  name  to,  but  the  mo- 
dern capital  of  Tundiraan's  country 
IS  Pudueotta. 

ToND [man's  CouNTttY,— ^A  Isfge 
aenrindary  in  the  Southern  Carnatie, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Tanjore,  and  on  the  east  by 
the  bay  of  Bengal  Much  of  this 
great  estate  is  still  covered  with 
forest,  ^jarticularly  the  southern  por- 
tion, where  the  savage  character  of 
the  scenery  is  enhanced  by  the  pic- 
tu rescue  rocks  which  rise  at  inter- 
vals above  the  jungle.  Towards  Pu- 
dueotta the  country  becomes  more 
open,  and  the  aoii  is  a  large  grained 
sand,  with  riils,  nioiKt  in  some  filaces, 
and  ao  soft  and  spongy  as  to  unk  to 


the  depth  of  two  feet  under  the  tread 
of  an  elephant. 

The  Tondin>an  family  having  al- 
ways exhibited  the  greatest  fidelity 
and  attachment  to  the  East-India 
Company,  at  a  time  when  these  qua- 
lities, even  in  a  zemindar^  were  of 
importance,  great  attention  has,  iti 
con  sequence,  always  been  ghewn  to 
their  interestij  and  to  the  ameliora- 
tion of  their  estate.    On  the  death 
of  Vijaya  Raghnnath  Ton  dim  an  in 
12^07  he  left   bia  zemindary  to  his 
two  sons,  then  children,  encumbered 
with  a  heavy  debt  of  80,000  psgodas, 
which,  but  for  the  interference  of 
the  Madras  presidenc) ,  would  have 
accumulated   by  embezzlement  and 
usury  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  orphan!^. 
To  prevent  this  natural  progression 
of  a  native  estate,  the  chddren  were 
placed  under  the  su peri n tendance  of 
Major  Wm.  Blackburn,  then  resident 
at  Tanjore,  associated  with  two  most 
respectable  relations  as  local  mana- 
gers, and  so  different  was  the  result 
of  this  system,  that  in  1811  not  one 
pagoda  of  the  debt  remained  unpaid, 
while  the  cultivation   of  the  soil» 
owing  to  the  steady  regularity  of  the 
management,  had  been  greatly  ad- 
vanced*    In  that  year  the  actual  re- 
venue  received  amounted  to  3^,804 
star  papodas. 

The  Malabar  system  of  snccesaion, 
which  prevails  among  the  southern 
poligars,  does  not  include  the  Toa>- 
diman's  ;  for  the  present  ( 1 830)  Ton- 
diman  is  the  grandson  (not  the  grand 
nephew)  of  the  chief  celebrated  m 
the  early  wars  of  the  CamaLic.  Hia 
younger  brother  takes  a  joint  part 
with  him  in  the  administration  of 
atTflirs,  Both  of  them  speak  English 
with  tolerable  fluency,  and  are  said 
to  be  very  ntientive  to  business^  a 
rare  quality  in  an  East -Indian  gentle- 
man. So  iniproveil  is  the  state  of 
the  country,  that  among  this  tribe  of 
thieves,  by  birth  and  profession,  a 
thoft  is  scarcely  known,  a  great  con- 
trast to  its  condition  twenty  years 
back,  and  a  proof  how  easily  the  cha- 
racter of  natives  alters  with  altered 
circumstances.  The  Tondinnan  (the 
English  termination  man,  added  to 
Toadi,  the  name  of  h  town]  is  per- 
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liiipi  the  most  favoured  dq>cndcnt 
of  the  Brithh  natiori  in  all  Hiivdoitati, 
a  just  reward  for  the  mflexibk  od* 
hcrence  of  hi*  funiiiy  to  the  British 
cause  at  eIJ  times  and  through  aJl 
fortunes.  His  original  territories 
hn^e  been  conisiderahly  enlarged ;  he 
u  master  of  his  owi>  revenues,  is  pro- 
tected from  all  external  annoyance, 
and  pays  no  tribute,  subsidy, or  contri- 
bution in  any  shape  whatever, — {FtiU 
hrttmt  Mojrtr  Bfack&um,  Omte,  4*c-} 

ToNCtto, — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Pegu,  situated  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Sitang  river,  said  to  be  second  in 
importance  in  the  Burmese  empire, 
iitualed  about  100  miles  east  of 
Prome,  from  which  it  h  ieparated 
by  the  Galadzct  mountains ;  lat, 
ir  45'  N„  Ion,  96**  45'  E.  It  has 
not  aa  yet  been  descrilicd  hy  any 
European,  but  according  to  native 
report  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and 
brick  wall  of  some  strength.  This 
town  was  formerly  the  capital  of  an 
independent  kingdom, which  was  sub- 
dued by  the  Peguers,  and  the  disitrict 
of  Tongho  is  now  the  jaghire  or  per- 
sonal estate  of  the  king  of  Ava's 
elder  broth er»  who  bears  the  title  of 
pHnee  of  Tongho. — (FMk  Journal 

ToNCtH»rE>r, — A  British  district  in 
the  province  of  Arracau,  extending 
from  near  Sandowy  in  lat,  18**  30'  N. 
to  Cape  Negrais  in  lat.  15*  55'  N.— 
The  route  from  Smido^y  to  its  chief 
town,  named  Ghoa,  is  along  the  «ca- 
coast,  which  ia  every  where  studded 
with  rocks,  rocky  isles,  islets,  and 
reefs,  which  render  it  a  dangerous 
Eiavigatiou  at  all  season^j  and  quite 
impracticable  during  the  south-west 
monaooo.  The  road  i»  inLernccted 
by  numerous  streams  and  creeks  not 
ford  able,  and  much  swelled  during 
the  rains.  This  district  in  1S27, 
when  yidted  by  a  British  deputation, 
was  found  extremely  thinly  peopled, 
not  owing  to  any  deficiency  of  natu- 
ral resources,  but  to  the  former  mis- 
government  and  tyranny  of  the  Bur^ 
mese.^ — ( Public  JoumaJt^  <jc.) 

ToNK.^A  Rajpoot  town  in  the  pro- 
viace  of  Ajinecr,  fi%  miles  travelling 


diatanee  south  from  the  city  of  Jey- 
poorr  Int.  W  N,.  Ion,  76'  38'  E. 
This  is  a  considerable  town,  well- 
built  of  stone,  but  containing  no  re> 
niarkabte  pnblie  etliUces*  ft  atandfl 
in  a  triangular  hollow  between  two 
bills,  find  protected  by  ftn  eitcelient 
stone  wall,  which  ibrms  the  base  of 
the  trian«^le  below,  and  stretches 
along  up  the  margin  of  the  eli0s 
behind.  Close  by  is  a  small  Inke, 
about  three  miles  south  from  the 
Banais.  This  town  and  territory 
was  acquired  in  18)8  by  the  British 
government,  which  transferred  it  to 
Ameer  Khan,  who,  probably  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  became  sta- 
tionary here,  and  with  some  of  bin 
banditti  in  18^0  was  building  a  house 
near  the  Ban  ass. — {Fuilartont  ^c.) 

ToKoau.^ — ^A  town  in  the  Mysore 
province,  near  to  which  arc  still  to 
be  seen  the  remains  of  the  wall  of  an 
ancient  city,  which  indicate  that  they 
once  must  have  been  of  great  extent. 
The  reservoir  also  is  a  very  great 
work,  and  is  said  to  have  been  formed 
by  Rama  Anuja,  about  the  year  1,000 
of  the  Chriaian  era»  It  is  formed 
by  an  embankment  between  two 
mountains,  which  Tippoo  attempted 
to  destroy  by  cutting  a  trench 
through  the  mound,  in  the  hope,  it  is 
said,  of  finding  treasure  at  the  bot- 
tom. The  tank  was  repaired  after 
his  overthrow,  and  the  town  has  in 
consequence  much  recovered,*^ J*, 

ToNSE  River  fT&ntitJ. — A  river 
of  Northern  Hindostan,  which  was 
unknown  until  1814,  although  ft  ia 
nearly  treble  the  ai^e  of  the  Jumna 
above  their  junction,  at  lat.  30''  30^ 
N,,  and  by  far  the  moat  important 
river  ;  for  the  Juinna  h  ford  able 
above  their  confluence,  while  the 
Tonsc  in  not*  In  IBW  Lieutenant 
Herbert  traced  this  river  to  it« 
source  in  the  Himalaya,  where  it 
issues  from  a  snowy  bed,  thirty -one 
feet  broad  and  knee-deep,  ISjMreet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea*  near  to 
the  iourcea  of  the  Jumna,  but  from 
the  northern  face  of  the  same  cluster 
of  peak*.    In  the  upper  part  of  its 
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course  it  h  called  the  Sapin. — 

ToKSi  f  TatmtJ.^A  river  which 
has  lis  source  in  the  mounlntuB  of 
llewah,  whence  it  descends  in  a  tre- 
mendous cataract  ^0  feel  high.  It 
la  after  wards  joined  by  various  tri- 
butary torrents  from  the  same  range, 
and  after  a  course  of  above  1 00  miles 
througK  the  plains,  falls  into  the 
Ganges,  about  twenty  miles  below 
Allahabad.  The  Tonse  is  a  very 
cotisiJerable  stream  during  the  rainy 
season,  but  is  too  rapid  to  adnnit  of 
ita  being  navigated. — {FuUarton^  S^c) 

TooJAa*^ — A  town  in  Northern 
HindostaUj  six  miles  W.  S,W.  from 
Subhatoo  ;  lat.  W  56'  N.,  Ion. 

TooLsSEPOOR  /"Tulati  FuraJ. — A 
town  In  the  province  of  Oude,  fifty 
niiles  N*  by  E.  from  Fyzabadj  lat, 
i?7^  &  N.Jon.  82^  irE. 

TooMBUDRA  RiTSa  fTungka  Bha- 
draj, — A  river  of  the  South  of  India, 
which  rises  near  Hoolj  Onore,  where 
the  two  rivers*  the  Tungha  and  the 
Bhadrajfrom  whence  It  takes  its  desig- 
nation, meet.  ThcTungBjW'htehis  the 
northern  river,  takes  itsrisetn  theWcs- 
tern  Ghauts,  about  half  a  degree  south 
of  Bednore ;  the  Bhiidra,  from  a  chain 
of  hills  situated  to  the  eastward  of 
the  ghauts,  nearly  opposite  to  Man- 
ga! ore,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Baha  Booden  hills*  After  flowing 
through  a  jungly  country  for  nearly 
a  degree,  it  Joms  its  waters  with  the 
Tunga,  at  Koorly,  a  aacred  village 
near  Hooly  Onore.  From  hence^ 
taking  a  sweep  first  north  and  wes- 
terly»  and  afterwards  to  the  east,  it 
eontinues  a  very  winding  course  until 
it  joins  the  Krishna,  Like  the  river 
kst-mcntioned,  it  is  crossed  in  round 
baskets  of  bamboo  wicker,  rudely 
fastened  together  and  covered  with 
half-tanned  n ides,— (ilfbor,  F.  Bucha- 
nan^ Fuiiartofij  hambton^  S^c.) 

TooMOOK, — A  small  town  in  the 
province  of  Mai w a,  eighty-four  miles 
west  from  Chatterpoor;  lot.  55^  8' 
N*,  Ion.  78**  35'  E,   By  Abul  Fazef 


tt  ii  described  as  follows ;  "  Toomsr 
is  a  town  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Bet w ah,  in  which  are  seen 
mermaids.  Here  is  an  idolatroas 
temple,  in  which  if  you  beat  a  drum 
it  makes  no  noise." 

TooNEv. — A  small  town  in  the 
Northern  Circars,  within  bijc  milea  of 
the  sea-coast  of  the  HHjamundry  dta- 
trict,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river 
Salliaveram,  which  separates  Hajii- 
mundry  from  Vizagapatam.  Thia 
place  contains  teverat  pagodas,  and 
\%  situated  in  a  pleasant  couotrj^  with 
hills  on  both  sides. 

TooNGHA. — A  small  town  in  the 
province  of  Ajmeer,  principality  of 
ley  poor,  twenty-seven  miles  from 
the  city  of  Jeypoor,  7'his  place  ia 
built  of  grey-stone,  and  stands  at  the 
base  of  a  ridge  of  hills.  Ruins  of  a 
fortf  tower  and  other  edihces  remmn 
on  the  height  above,  which  for  ages 
have  been  untenanted;  and  about 
one  mile  and  a  half  distant  is  another 
hill-fort,  of  considerable  ex^tent^ 
named  Madooghur. — (Fuihrion^  tjc,) 

TooNGfTAUTii  TEMrUE.— A  temple 
in  Northern  Hindostan,  thtrty-one 
miles  N.E.  from  Serinagur;  lat.  30*29' 
N*,  Ion.  7r  13'  E,  i  9,988  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

To  oa  A  COL  Baooo.  —  A  hill-fort 
(probably  in  ruins)  in  the  Balaghaut 
Ceded  Districts,  about  eighteen  miles 
travelling  distance  from  the  town  of 
Bellary. 

Tooafioour. — A  large  village  ki 
the  Carnatic  province,  district  of 
Trichinopolyj  about  thirteen  miles 
travelling  distpnce  E.S.E*  from  the 
city  of  'JVichinopoly,  This  place  is 
on  the  high  road  from  Trichinopoly 
to  Tanjore,  and  possesses  a  bungalow 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellera. 
(  Fullarionj  4^c,) 

TooBKEiRA.— A  brick-built  town 
in  the  province  of  Candeish,  which 
in  181t>  belonged  to  the  Peshwa,  and 
eontnined  200  houses;  lat*  21°  23' 
N.,  Ion.  74^  44'  E.,  ninety-six  miles 
east  from  Surat,  It  stands  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tuptce  River^  which 
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wKen  full  is  Here  About  three  furlongs 
broad,  but  iu  May  not  above  one- 
third  of  a  fuHong.  It  is  crossed  in  ft 
Urge  flat-bollomed  boat  capable  of 
holding  1^00  natives*  The  soil  is 
rich  and  productive,  but  the  country 
in  1816  was  greatly  Infested  by 
BheeUfromthemountain  s,^ — (  Suiker^ 

TooiE¥OOR« — A  town  in  the  Car- 
natic  proTince,  twenty-five  miles 
north  trom  Trichlnopoly ;  lat.  1 1°  7' 
N.,  Ion.  IBUZ'B. 

Ton BA1  LA. — A  town  m  the  pro- 
vince of  Laliore,  division  of  Puckely, 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Indus, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  sraall  river 
Door  ;  lat-  34^  l'^'  Ion,  7^  45' 
£.  The  Indud  here  enters  into  an 
open  country,  and  expanding  over 
the  plain,  forms  numerous  idlands, — 

Tom  FufrEitfoom,— A  town  in 
(be  province  of  Allahabad,  forty-four 
miles  E.  by  S.  from  Ditteah  i  lat,  25^* 
28'  N.,  Ion.  79^ 

ToiiTOHY, — A  villai^e  with  the 
ruins  of  a  picturesque  Hindoo  tem- 
ple in  the  Carnalic  province,  aituated 
on  the  es^treme  point  of  the  Ram n ad 
peninsula,  about  twenty-eight  miles 
travelling  diii^tance  from  the  town  of 
Rarnnad*  This  is  the  usual  place  of 
embarkation  for  pilgrims  proceeding 
to  Ramisseram.  The  breadth  of 
the  strait  fromToritory  to  Panban  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half,  aud  the  pas^ 
sage  is  usually  performed  in  a  large 
heavy  ferry-boat,  pushed  along  with 
poles. — {FtdiaHon^  ic) 

ToivAKAiEY. — A  town  iH  thc  My' 
lOre  province,  fifty-two  miles  north 
from  Seringapatam  ^  lat,  13^  IfK  N,, 
Ion.  76°  43'  E, 

ToBOFF  f  Tar  of  J. — A  town  in  the 
province  of  Bengal,  district  of  Silhet, 
leven  ty-aeven  nules  N.E,  from  Dacca; 
lat.  N.,  Ion.  IIP  IS'E. 

Torres  Stbaits.^ — Straits  in  the 

•istern  seas  which  separate  the  two 
ge  islands  of  Papua  and  New  Hol- 
land.   The  passage  recommendcU  by 


Captain  Flinderi  for  passing  through 
Torres  Straits  is  by  entering  the  reef» 
at  Murray's  island,  by  which  route  a 
two  duvs^  passage  will  carry  a  ship 
paat  afl  danger;  but  as  the  space 
between  Wreck  Reef  and  Murray** 
island  is  strewed  with  dangers,  many 
of  which  have  been  discovered  since 
the  publication  of  Captain  Flinders^ 
charts,  and  of  which  the  greater  num- 
ber have  only  been  recently  ieen^  it 
cannot  be  called  a  safe  navigation. 
These  dangers  consist  of  low  coral 
islandsj  surrounded  by  extensive 
reefs,  upon  which  in  dark  nights  a 
vessel  is  in  momentary  hazard  of 
striking,  and  being  in  consequence 
completely  shipwrecked.  This  route, 
called  the  inner  passage,  was  first 
pursued  by  Mr,  Cripps,  of  the  brig 
Cyclops,  bound  from  Port  Jackson 
to  Bengiil  in  iai2;  and  was  subse- 
quently followed  by  Lieut.  Jeffreys, 
of  the  hired  armed  vessel  Kangaroo 
in  1815;  but  a  safer  route  has  been 
since  pointed  out  by  Captain  King. 

To(7iAHn, — A  large  and  populous 
town  in  Java,  situated  near  the  north 
coast,  470  miles  east  from  Butavia, 
and  fifly-four  miles  N.W.  from  Son- 
rnbhaya;  lat,  6^50^8.,  Ion.  112^5' 
E.  E  xt  en  si  ve  fo  rests  of  t  cak  stret  ch 
hence  over  a  rocky  and  hilly  tract  to 
the  vicinity  of  Zedayo,  on  a  near  ap- 
proach to  which  the  laud  is  level  and 
well  cultivated, — (Tkontf  ^c.) 

ToiTRADJA  fTa  Rapajs — An  ei* 
tensive  district  in  the  ulterior  of 
lebes^  bordering  to  the  north  on  the 
Alforeze  mountains,  which  separate 
it  from  the  bay  of  Tomlnle ;  to  the 
east  upon  Loboe  and  Wadjo ;  to  the 
south  upon  Seeder Iring,  and  to  the 
west  on  the  Mandaus  mountains. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Ta  Rajja 
tribe  are  aborigines,  and  unconverted 
to  thc  Mahomedan  faith,  and  are  said 
to  cat  the  prisoners  made  in  wan 
Another  portion  live  entirely  on  the 
water  in  their  vciisels,  continually 
roving  around  Celebes,  Floris,  and 
S  u  m  bh  a  w  n .  Th  ese  I  as  t  are  freq  uen  i  ly 
named  Biadjoo;;,  and  aubRi^jt  by  fihh* 
ing  biehe-de-mar,  and  catching  tor- 
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iohen  for  the  ^eiL-^Stamrinmf 

TooPATEA.^A  BDiftlt  dNlHct  til- 
tuated  ai  the  Btiutbcm  extremity  of 
Cebben,  bounded  by  Macassar,  Bon- 
tainf  and  ihe  sea,  and  nmkr  the  m- 
tluence  of  the  Dutch  at  Fort  Rotter- 
dam ;  lat,     7'      Ion,  1 19^  25'  E. 

Tob'nxAGHAL'T. — A  pass  in  the 
province  of  Bcjajioor  from  the  Con- 
can  to  the  interior  of  the  Western 
ehaut  mountains;  lat*  17*35' N., Ion. 

TaADOK  (im  Bitm^J* — See  Mon- 

tRACOE. 

TaAKG  River, — A  river  with  a 
bar  entrance  in  the  Malay  peninsula^ 
which  forms  the  northern  boundarv 
of  Quedap  in  lat.  T  it^  N.  In  1820 
the  village  ofTrang  contained  about 
400  inhabitants,  and  there  were  many 
others  on  both  sides  of  the  Hvcr,  and 
of  its  niimcrouit  branches.  Elephants 
and  iron  may  be  procured  here.  The 
country  belongs  to  the  Ligor  raja 
under  the  Siamese,  but  of  late  years 
has  been  little  frc(|uented.  In  1B27 
a  few  elephants,  some  rice,  some  Siam 
%vood,  and  a  little  tea,  ^were  exported 
to  the  Co  ro  man  del  coast. -{jdn^^i*- 
ton^  Captain  Burne^^  ^  c.) 

Tranqufhar  fTurttnga&uriJ. — A 
Danish  settlement  in  the  Southern 
Cam  a  tic,  situated  on  the  sea-s^hore 
of  the  Tanjore  district,  145  miles  S. 
by  W.  from  Madras,  A  Danish  coin- 
patiy  WHS  established  at  Copenhagen 
m  1612,  and  the  first  Danish  %'es!?cl 
arrived  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel 
in  1016,  where  they  were  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  Tanjore  rajn,  from 
whom  they  purchased  the  village  of 
Tranquebar,  with  the  small  territory 
adjacent,  for  which  thej  still  pay 
tribute.  Here  they  creeled  the  for- 
tress of  Dansburgh,  the  protection 
of  which,  and  the  correct  conduct  of 
the  Danish  company's  servants,  soon 
attracted  population  and  commerce. 
The  company,  however,  did  not 
proai)er,  as  in  16t4  they  surrendered 
up  their  charter  and  property  to  king 
Christian  the  Fourth,  in  payment  of 


a  debt  Ibey  owed  him.  Under  e  fru* 
gal  government  the  revenue  of  the 
port  continued  sufficient  to  pay  the 
current  cJCfieuj^esj  and  while  Den- 
mark continued  n  cut  ml  her  subjects 
realijted  vast  sums  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  by  lending  their  namc^ 
to  cover  British  property.  On  the 
unfortunate  rupture  with  that  kitig- 
dom  in  IHOJ,  the  Danes  were  de- 
prived of  all  their  settlements  in 
India. 

The  territory  attached  to  Tran- 
quebar is  very  small^  being  in  its 
most  extended  limits  about  five  miles 
long  by  three  brood.  The  fortifica- 
tions of  the  town  towards  theshore^ 
consisCini^  of  a  rampart  and  bas^tioits 
faced  with  masonry,  and  a  wet  ditch 
at  t^ome  distance  from  the  wall%  but 
without  a  gJacis,  are  still  (1820)  in 
good  repair.  On  the  south  there  is 
a  small  branch  of  the  Cavery,  w  her« 
boats  find  shelter;  but  there  is  no 
harbour,  all  vessels  of  a  larger  claas 
being  obliged  to  anchor  outride  of  the 
surf.  The  form  of  the  town  is  a  po- 
lygon,  and,  though  of  small  extent, 
is  built  with  remarkable  neatness  and 
regu  I  arity .  The  re  is  not  a  nati  ve  hut 
or  other  mean  structure  within  llic 
walls.  Two  of  the  streets  may  be 
called  handsome,  the  houses  lieiug 
of  two  and  three  stories,  with  little 
Grecian  porticoes  of  three  or  four 
pillars  projecting  into  the  street,  and 
windowed  generally  with  rattan  lat- 
tices. The  government-house  is  near 
the  centre,  and  there  are  two  Pro- 
testant churches,  besides  a  Portu* 
guesc  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  The 
fort  or  citadel  occupies  the  south- 
eastern angle  towards  the  sea,  and 
contains  an  old  castellated  building, 
where  the  principal  publJc  offices  are 
kept,  with  a  light-bouse  on  the 
highest  tower.  The  village  of  Poo- 
riar,  about  a  mile  distant  inland, 
forms  a  sort  of  suburb  or  black  town, 
and  besides  the  government  gardeo- 
house,  has  several  little  Danish  villfti 
in  the  ueighbourhood. 

The  revenues  of  Tranquebar  af© 
but  scanty,  being  principal ly  deri^B 
from  the  government  share  of  iWT 
wet  grain  (rice)  adti%ntion,  the  fartnR 
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for  the  sale  of  mrmck,  tobnceo^  fish, 
oU,  Sic,  mil  B.ho  the  prci{liit!e  of  the 
sea  customs.  In  1809,  when  pos- 
aes«e<J  by  the  Britbh,  the  revenues 
of  Tranqueliar  amounted  to  10,013 
star  pii^ndas,  and  the  total  popular 
tioii  to  19,(j70  peraons*  The  princi- 
pal conimerdal  hitercour»e  of  thh 
Rmall  settlement  m  with  the  Isle  of 
France,  Prince  of  Wales*  Island, 
Singflpoor,  Ceylon,  and  Batavia. 
After  the  general  paciftcation  in  1814, 
Tranqnebar  was  restored  to  it*  for- 
mer owners,  and  has  since  much  im- 
proved both  in  commerce  and  popu^^ 
btion.  During  the  rupture  with  Bri- 
tain thia  settlement  necessarily  suf- 
fered greatly ;  but  the  inhabitants 
bore  the  evil  times  without  repining, 
and  their  conduct  wa^  on  all  occa- 
sions so  strictly  correct  and  honour- 
able as  10  raise  their  character  in  the 
estimation  of  the  adjacent  British 
authorities  under  the  Madras  presi- 
dency. The  raja  of  Tanjore  Btill  con- 
tinucfi  to  receive  the  Tranquebar  tri- 
bute,  amounting  to  S^OOO  chuckrumg 
per  anniim*^.4*  H,  Hamilion^  Fm/- 

TaAVANcORE,  f  Tlruvnncodu J. — ^ A 
large  province  ^iitiiated  at  the  south- 
we*ttern  extremity  of  Hindostati,  be- 
tween the  Hth  and  10th  degrees  of 
north  Utitude,  To  the  north  it  is 
bounded  by  the  territories  of  the 
Cochin  raju  ;  on  the  ^touth  and  west 
by  the  sea ;  and  to  the  cast  it  is  se- 
parated from  Tinnevelly  by  a  range 
of  lofty  hit  Is  covered  with  jungle. 
In  length  it  may  be  estimated  at  140 
miles,  by  forty  the  average  breadth » 
The  aurfrice  of  the  country  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mountains  exhibits  a 
varied  scene  of  bill  and  dale,  and 
winditiff  siremn^i  which  flow  from  the 
hills,  and  preserve  the  vallies  in  a 
.ft t ate  of  perennial  verdure^  The 
grandeur  of  the  scene  in  much  en- 
hanced by  the  lofty  forests  with 
which  the  mountains  are  covered, 
producing  pepper,  cardamoms,  cassia, 
frank  In  cense,  and  other  aromatic 
gums.  In  the  woods  at  the  btJttom 
of  the  bills  are  many  elephants,  buP' 
faloes^  and  tigers  af  the  largest  mze^ 


Monkies,  apes,  and  baboons.  Are  i-ery 
numerous,  and  herd  together  in  Aocka 
and  famiUet*. 

The  agriculture  and  productions  of 
Travaucore,  well  adapted  to  its  more 
favoumble  climate  and  superior  soil, 
diiler  materially  from  the  cuUivation 
and  crops  of  the  Carnatic.    The  wet 
cultivation  is  conducted  without  the 
aid  of  lankn,  the  seasons  afford ing 
suificient  moisture  for  the  produc- 
tion of  rice  on  every  spot  fit  for  that 
purpose,  and  as  the  utmost  degree  of 
industry  is  ejterte*!,  the  quantity  pro- 
duccJ  in  a  country  like  this,  wnero 
the  crops  never  fail,  must  necessarily 
be  large*    The  natives  believe  this  to 
be  so  considerable,  that  they  assert  the 
whole  of  the  government  expenaesj 
civil,  military,  and  religious,  are  de* 
frayed  from  the  wet  cultivation  alone, 
without  infringing  on  that  accruing 
from  the  dry  species  of  tillage*  The 
latter  principally  consists  of  pepper^ 
beteUnul,  and  coco-nuts,  all  monopo> 
lized  or  heavily  taxed.    The  timber 
forests  arc  generally  farmed  ;  ginger, 
coir,  turmeric,  and  koprn  monopoliz- 
ed*   Tobacco  for  the  consumption 
of  the  province  is  imported  from 
Ceylon, and  made  a  government  mo- 
nopoly, and  transit  duties  are  exacted 
on  all  commodities  passing  through 
the  interior.    Among  other  article??, 
the  produce    of  Truvancore,  and 
henvily  taxied,  are  cassia  buds,  mace, 
long  nutmegs,  wild  saflron,  narwally, 
coculus  indicus,  bees'-wax,  elephants* 
teeth,  and  sandaUwood.    The  sea 
customs  of  the  province.  Christian 
festivals,  and  fishermen's  nets  are 
taxetlf  and  a  capitation  tax  levieil 
on  all  males  from  sixteen  to  st^ty, 
with  til  e  exception  of  Nairs,  Mo  pi  ays, 
and  artificers,  the  very  classes  best 
able  to  pay  it.   This  operates  as  a 
tax  on  the  soil,  and  compensates  to 
government  for  the  iight  assessment 
on  the  grain  produce.    The  land- 
holder is  bound  for  all  cultivators  on 
his  estate,  each  person  is  assessed  at 
t h re e  fanam s.   The  n um ber  s uhjec ted 
to  this  tax  has  been  estimated  at 
£50,000*     The  sum  total  of  these 
multifarious  exactions  has  been  es- 
timated at  twenty  lacka  of  rupees, 
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vbich  it  eidoshre  of  dM  wet  col- 
imtioo  m  almd j  iiieotioiied»  and 
Hid  from  the  detail  here  pmented, 
■one  idea  roaj  be  formed  of  the 
unsparing  rapacitj  of  fiscal  regain- 
tioos  under  a  genuine  Hindoo  roo- 
narcfaj,  the  wlurfe  baring  been  in»- 
poaed  before  Travancore  bad  any 
connexion  with  the  Bridsh  nation. 

Under  the  old  Travancore  goTcm- 
ment,  from  the  prime  minister  (the 
dewan)  to  the  superintendant  of  n 
few  booses,  there  was  an  nnintermpted 
chain  of  authorities^  subordinate  in 
the  strictest  sense  to  their  respectire 
superiors,  and  exercising  all  the 
powers  of  the  soTcretgntj,  for  they 
were  not  only  charg^  with  the  re- 
Tcnue  assessments,  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  the  chastisement  of 
offenders,  but  also  with  the  command 
of  the  militia  and  defence  of  the 
country.  The  whole  arrangement 
was  calculated  to  obtain  the  com- 
pletest  command  over  the  persons 
and  property  of  the  people;  nor 
could  amr  system  of  rule  be  better 
adapted  for  the  purposes  of  extortion 
and  oppression,  throuehout  all  their 
ramifications.  These,  nowerer,  were 
exactly  the  abuses  which  the  British 
never  tolerated  in  their  dominions, 
and  endeavoured  to  remedy  in  Tra- 
vancore  by  introducing  a  Mance  of 
authority,  and  depriring  the  karigars 
of  their  judicial  and  military  func- 
tions, thereby  reducing  them  to  the 
station  of  mere  revenue  officers. 

A  short  time  before  the  effective 
interposition  of  the  British  govern- 
ment the  dewan  of  Travancore,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  regulations  promulgat- 
ed in  the  Company's  provmces,  esta- 
blished a  certain  number  of  courts 
of  justice,  but  from  various  causes 
the  experiment  did  not  succeed. 
In  1810,  an  improved  system  was  in- 
troduced by  Colonel  John  Munro, 
the  British  rerident,  in  which  the 
Hindoo  law  was  continued  as  the 
basis,  but  in  certain  cases  departure 
from  its  strict  letter  was  permitted. 
According  to  the  Brahminical  sacred 
writings  the  killing  of  a  coW  is  capi- 
tal, and  trial  by  ordeal  sanctioned,  as 
also  other  practices  equally  extrava- 


meots  decreed  were  varuus,  ctim 
often  Indicroas,  and  in  rcafitj  ii 
fficted  according  to  the  caprice  of  tl 
dewan  aod  his  subonfinate  oficei 
Among  other  cases  which  cane  b 
fore  the  resident,  while  aetiw  i 
dewan,  was  an  appeal  from  the  dec 
sion  of  a  karigar  or  inferior  jo^g 
who  had  directed  certain  property  < 
be  given  up  to  a  man  on  oath.  Th 
suit  being  referred  to  an  assembly  < 
pundits  for  their  opinion,  thc^  r 
ported  that  the  decision  or  tl 
karkar  was  correct  and  jost,  bi 
as  the  oath  taken  had  been  reoderc 
void  owing  to  the  death  of  a  cow  i 
the  house  of  the  person  who  ha 
sworn,  before  the  term  of  forty  dai 
had  expired,  the  property  must  1 
relinquished  to  the  opposite  pnr^.*' 
Travsncore,  from  tne  earliest  Cn 
dition,  has  been  subject  to  a  Uindc 
government  and  guided  by  Hindo 
laws,  which  in  many  instances  ai 
founded  less  on  the  general  princ 
pies  of  justice  and  morality,  applj 
ing  to  all  descriptions  of  person 
than  upon  pcculuur  dogmas  of  tl 
Brahminical  faith.  Many  delinqua 
cies  pronounced  capital  by  the  Hii 
doo  laws,  are  not  even  deemed  cr 
roinal  by  the  Christian  and  Mahomi 
dan  codes;  nor  in  Travancore  ca 
these  two  persuasions  be  consider! 
strangers,  being,  in  fact,  an  andei 
and  inherent  portion  of  the  commi 
nity.  It  was  accordingly  thou^ 
improper  to  subject  them  to  the  op< 
ration  of  the  Hindoo  criminal  law ; 
separate  system  was  in  conseoueni 
formed  for  each  class,  modelled  upc 
that  promulgated  in  the  Company 
old  provinces.  When  submitted  t 
the  pundits,  most  of  the  requisii 
modifications  of  the  shastras  wei 
adopted  without  hesitation,  and  a 
quiesced  in  by  the  queen ;  but  to  tl 
trial  by  ordeal  both  parties  clur 
with  remarkable  pertinacity;  and 
became  necessary,  m  compliance  wit 
their  united  supplications,  to  adm 
it  in  certain  cases,  under  the  expre 
sanction  of  the  dewan.  Indeed,  i 
Travancore,  even  so  preposterous 
mode  of  trial  appears  to  have  bei 
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proiluctlve  of  anltttary  effects,  in  re* 
straining,  ihraugh  the  infliimitre  of 
their  superstition  tind  cowwrdice,  I  he 
enccs^es  of  a  cunnin|t,  iiviinclous 
an  J  cmei  generntton.  So  contagious  is 
exampEe,  tUat  that  »|?ecies  of  trial  had 
per  rude  J  other  seeta,  and  hitd  oecn- 
«r dually  heen  resorted  to  by  the  Jews 
of  Travail  CO  re.  One  unforiunate  He- 
brew complained  to  the  reiiideni,  ihut 
he,  having  incurred  suspicion,  had 
been  obliged  to  put  hb  hand  in  a  ves- 
sel full  of  boiling  oil;  and  not  being 
ttblc  to  sustain  the  fiery  fscrutiny,  had 
lost  hh  cau^e  and  the  use  of  his 
hand. 

The  cuiLsting  compilation  of  Hin- 
doo law  in  Travancore  i*t  named  Va- 
rnhara  Maleka,  comprehending  the 
rules  for  trial  and  judgment,  with  a 
detaUed  exposition  of  the  holy  texts, 
Thi*i  code  is  said  to  have  been  drawn 
up  by  M.ihcsha  Mnii|^nhun  Nanibu- 
deri,  a  Brahmin  of  the  Midubar  eoHi^t, 
and  inhabitant  of  Parumanum,  in  the 
territory  of  Cochin,  about  A.D.  149fi. 
In  1811  courts  to  ndnl^ui^ter  justice 
accordini*  fo  the  new  code,  were  esta- 
blished at  certain  stations ;  but  the 
Britti^h  resident  was  obliged  Co  per- 
form the  functions  of  dewan,  it  being 
found  impossible  to  discover  a  native 
with  adequate  abilities  and  integrity 
throughout  the  whole  province.  In- 
deedf  the  iuccessive  dcwans  of  Co* 
chin  and  Travancore  for  a  Ion 5^  scrit^s 
of  years  had  been  distingui^vhed  by 
an  overbearing  arrogance  to  their 
sovereigns,  which  reailere^l  the  queen 
averse  lo  the  re-estabhshmcnt  of  fto 
imperious  a  fu  action  a  ry, 

Trav  tin  core  being  an  iutcrtral  por- 
tion of  the  ancient  M al alia r,  the  ns^iges 
and  customs  greatly  resemble  those 
described  under  that  head ;  and  the 
TOode  of  tfuccession  to  the  throne 
and  property  is  regulated  by  the  same 
extraordinary  rules.  The  husbands  of 
the  tamburetttesj  or  princesses,  have 
no  rank  or  authority  in  the  state,  and 
are  always  sent  back  to  their  villages 
on  the  decease  of  the  taniburetiies 
to  whom  they  had  been  married.  At 
a  very  early  period  the  Christian  re- 
ligioti  gained  a  footing  in  Travancore, 
and  lis  aubsequent  progress  wai  so 
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great,  that  twenty  yearn  ago  this  pro- 
vince was  supposed  to  contain  90j(H>0 
persons  professing  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  In  s^oinc  parts  Chris- 
tian churches  sire  so  numerous  and 
Hindoo  temples  so  rare,  that  a  tra- 
veller with  difficulty  believed  himself 
to  be  in  India*  The  most  common 
name  given  to  the  Christians  of  Ma^ 
lahar  by  the  Hindoos  of  the  country  is 
that  of  Naza ranee  Mnpila  ( Moplay), 
but  nlso  very  frequently  Surians  and 
Suriani  Mapila,  A  large  proportion 
of  the  fishermen  on  the  sea-coast  of 
Travancore  and  Malabar  are  Chris- 
tians. After  the  suppression  of  the 
Jesuits  the  greatest  number  of  Ho- 
m«n  Cathohc  churches  ia  Trn van- 
core  and  Cochin  were  attached  to 
Goa,  from  whence  they  were  sup- 
plied with  Portuguese  clergy  ;  hut 
the  mstitution  at  Verapoly  has  gra- 
dually and  unju^ilty  encroached  upon 
thoiiij  jind  now  exercises  a  more  ex* 
leuiive  jurisdiction  than  any  other. 
With  respect  to  ihe  geueral  character 
of  the  Hindoo  iuhabitants^  it  seems 
to  have  struck  two  successive  resii- 
dents  as  being  of  the  very  worst  de- 
scription, destitute  of  truth  and  ho- 
nesty, and  abandoned  to  vice  nnd 
corruption.  This  turpitude  they  at- 
tributed to  the  perverted  system  of 
their  social  relations,  under  which 
the  social  chanties  and  the  parental 
tien  and  affections,  which  connect 
father  with  child,  and  nei>jrlibour  with 
neighbour,  were  extinguished. 

In  this  kingdom  the  male  offspring 
of  the  tamburetties,  or  princesses^ 
are  the  only  legal  heirs  to  the  throne; 
but  there  are  certain  forms  and  cere- 
motiies  indispensable  to  the  becom-* 
ing  tambiiretiies.  It  rUq  appear* 
that  I  am  buret  ties  of  Atttngara  pos- 
sessed the  sovereignty  of  Travancore 
from  remote  antiquity^  until  Raja 
Mart  and  en  Wurmah,  who  died  in 
persuaded  the  reigning  tam- 
buretty  to  make  over  the  sovereign 
authority  to  the  rajas,  both  for  her- 
self and  for  all  succeeding  tambu* 
ret  ties.  Rnja  Martanden  afterwards 
attacked  the  neighbouring  petty 
states,  and  between  1740  and  IJSo 
subdued  many,  through  the  eEcacy 
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of  m  body  of  troops  disiciplinetl  after 
the  European  manner,  by  Eustachius 
de  Lanoy,  a  Flemish  of&ccr.  From  the 
above  date  the  Travoncorc  rajas,  bv 
intrigue  and  force,  continued  to  swal- 
low up  all  the  adjacent  chiefs,  until 
17^,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
pute about  the  purchase  of  Cranga- 
nore,  Tippoo  attacked  his  lineit,  pe- 
netrated to  Virapelly,  and  but  for 
Lord  Corn  wallis'ft  interference,  would 
have  totally  subdued  the  province. 
These  celebrated  lines  were,  by  the 
natives,  deemed  impregnable;  but  they 
were  really  more  imposing  than  efTec- 
tual,  as  throuf^hout .the  great  extent  of 
thirty  miles,  few  points  were  closed 
in  the  rear,  so  that  nearly  the  whole 
would  follow  the  fate  of  a  single 
point. 

In  1795  one  subsidiary  treaty  was 
concluded  with  the  raja  ofTravan- 
core  and  in  1805  another,  by  the 
conditions  of  which  be  transferred 
the  management  of  his  external  poli- 
tical relations  exclusively  to  his  allies. 
As  frequently  occurs  in  native  states, 
the  dewan  or  prime  minister  of  Tra- 
vancore  attained  an  influence  oVer 
the  country,  which  wholly  superseded 
that  of  his  master,  and  was  exercised 
in  so  hostile  a  manner  towards  the 
British  government,  that  in  1809  a 
war  ensued,  when  his  strong  lines, 
guarded  by  a  numerous  army,  were 
forced  by  a  small  detachment  of  Bri- 
tish troops,  and  the  province  subdued 
with  unprecedented  rapidity. 

In  1809  the  failure  of  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  Travancore  state  for 
the  liquidation  of  its  debts,  attracted 
the  serious  attention  of  Lord  Minto, 
who  addressed  a  letter  to  the  raja 
notifying  the  impending  necessity  of 
assuming  his  territories,  which  was 
done  in  1810,  when  the  newly  ap- 
pointed resident.  Col.  John  Munro, 
found  that  eighteen  lacks  of  rupees 
remained  due  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, besides  five  lacks  to  particular 
individuals.  Not  long  afterwards 
the  raja  died  and  the  throne  was  as- 
cended by  the  taniburetty  next  in 
succession,  the  Elliah  raja  or  heir 
apparent  being  excluded,  his  mother 
not  having  undergone  certain  forms 


and  ceremonies  indiipennble  to 
becoming  tamburetty.  Between 
lady  and  the  dewan  such  extn 
animosity  subsisted,  that  added  to 
untractable  conduct  and  embei 
ment  of  confiscated  property,  reD< 
ed  his  removal  unavoidable.  ' 
whole  burthen  of  the  government 
then  assumed  by  the  resident, 
whom,  prior  to  1813,  the  Travanc 
debts  public  and  private  were  all 
charged,  and  an  adequate  system 
the  collection  of  the  revenue  and 
ministration  of  justice  introdui 
The  result  was  so  progressive  an 
crease  of  landed  resources,  thai 
five  years  the  amount  of  the  revei 
realized  had  doubled,  although 
rent  had  in  many  cases  been  di 
nished  and  in  no  instance  increai 
In  1809  the  land  revenue  coUec 
amounted  to  7,^1,687  rupees; 
1813  to  15,62,830  rupees;  the 
crease  originating  from  the  prerent 
of  abuses,  and  the  procuring  of  si 
formerly  misappropriated  by  ind 
duals.  One  great  state  dihburaem 
in  Travancore  is  on  account  of 
temples,  and  for  the  performance 
stated  religious  rites.  The  allowai 
for  both  of  these  were  not  onl^ 
untouched,  but  discharged  with 
punctuality  never  before  witnea; 
in  this  priest-ridden  country.  ^ 

The  second  tamburetty  having  d 
in  1811  of  the  small-pox,  appreh 
sions  were  entertained  that  the  cl 
tamburetty,  or  queen  regent,  mij 
experience  a  similar  fate.  She 
dined,  however,  being  vaccinat 
having  already  had  the  small-pox,  1 
recommended  the  doctor  to  vaccin 
her  husband,  and  the  two  young  ta 
buretties,  who  were  accordingly  ii 
culated,  and  thereby  preserved  fn 
a  dist(*mper  which  then  raged  w 
great  mortality  in  Travancore. 
1813  the  queen  was  delivered  o; 
son,  and  soon  afterwards  a  white  e 
phant  was  caught  among  the  Shu 
mut  mountains,  to  the  great  joy 
the  ranny  and  her  subjects ;  the  4 
lour  of  the  animal  indicating  an  ai 
piciuuM  reign  to  the  young  raja.  1 
was  soon  aAer wards  inaugurated 
Trivandcram,  where  a  throne  coace 


by  acnHet  cnrtmns  was  plnced  in 
tbe  hnll  tif  auJiencc,  which  Iwiiig 
drawti  up,  the  qnccn  nppenrcd  ieatdl 
on  U,  attended  by  lier  RSfltcr,  the 
flccond  larnhnretty,  the  children  of 
the  fbrmcr  rajas,  nnil  the  principnl 
Brahmins  und  slate  officers,  A 
prochriiRtion  notifying  the  acces- 
sion of  the  young  raja  was  read  nioiid, 
«fitl  he  was  brought  forward  land 
^hown  to  the  surrounding  multitude^ 
During  this  ceremony  the  queen 
find  every  person  continued  standing, 
the  British  troops  presented  arm% 
and  thetr  band  played  God  f^ctve  the 
kmgj  while  the  niujiic  of  the  Tra van- 
core  army  made  a  considerahle  noise. 

The  queen,  however,  was  not  long 
destined  to  enjoy  her  good  fortune, 
for  in  !8H  she  was  delivered  of 
another  sun  and  soon  afterwards 
died.  The  resident  in  consetjuence 
recommended  her  sister,  the  pnncipql 
tnrnbnretty,  to  act  as  refjent  during 
the  minority  of  the  infunt  raja»  whick 
arrangement  was  subsequently  car- 
ried into  execution,  when  the  young 
raja  and  the  other  children  were 
placed  under  the  joint  care  of  the 
chief  tamburetty  and  their  own  father, 
a  person  usually  of  littte  importance 
in  the  Trarancore  state.  Consistent 
with  British  policy  it  was  rather  de- 
sirable that  the  dignity  and  eonsidera* 
tion  of  the  tamburettica  should  he 
augmented,  as  their  influence  tends 
to  moderate  the  ra.^ih  and  precipitate 
resolutions  of  the  raja,  and  the  coun- 
try still  abounded  with  suppressed 
factions  e^iger  to  profit  by  a  renewal 
of  intestine  warfare.  Towards  the 
conclusion  of  1814  all  the  objects  for 
the  attainment  of  which  the  reisident 
had  assumed  the  station  of  dewau 
having  been  accomplished,  he  resign- 
ed his  ofRciat  functions,  but  great 
difficulty  was  ejcperienced  in  diaeover* 
ing  a  native  properly  qualified  far  so 
important  a  vocation.  At  this  per- 
nod  the  total  rcTenues  of  the  covin  try 
were  estimated  at  thirty  hicks  of  ru- 
pees per  annum,  and  the  subsidy  pny- 
nble  to  the  British  government  for 
preserving  internal  tranqtiillity,  and 
preventing  external  invasion,  about 
eight  lack  a  of  rupees, — (tW,  Mm 
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Munra,  MSS.,  Pu^ii-  AfS*  Do^tt-^ 
wenU,  C\  Buehanan,  ^fc) 

TBAVAKroHE. — The  ancient  cnpi- 
tal  of  the  above  province,  situated  in 
lat.S^-^S'N.,  lon,7r3.TE.,  twenty- 
ty-scven  miles  N.N*  W,  from  Cape 
Com  or  in, 

TaicAtooa. — A  town  in  the  Car- 
natic  province,  situated  on  Uie  south 
side  of  tbe  Panaur  river,  forty-three 
miles  west  from  Pond ichetry  I  lat.  ll** 
!5'N,,  Ion,       15' E- 

TmcAtoitE  fTrieaturJ^^K  smnll 
town  in  the  Carnatic  province,  dis- 
trict of  Madura,  thiriy  miles  travel Ung 
distance  from  the  city  of  Madura,  At 
this  place  there  is  one  of  the  finest 
t^nks  in  the  south  of  India,  and  on 
its  b«nk  stands  a  handsome  papodnf 
remarkable  for  the  massy  pymmidkal 
tijp  that  rises  over  the  body  of  the 
edifice*- — {FuS^irion^  ijc*) 

TaicATooE  fTticaiurJ. — A  con- 
siderable town  with  a  lofty  pagoda^  in 
the  Carnatic  province  and  Tanjore 
district,  about  four  miles  N,W*  from 
Tranquebarp 

TRTCHE^fl>oflE.  —  See  Timjetkllit 
District, 

TArnAPooa. — A  town  in  Tondi- 
man's  country  in  the  Southern  Car- 
natic, about  two  miles  and  a  half 
west  from  Puducotta ;  lau  21'  N., 
Ion.  79^35' Ji, 

TaiMBtrcrc.  —  A  holy  place  and 
strong  fortress  in  the  province  of  An- 
rungabad,  situated  nt:ar  the  source 
of  the  Godavery,  eighty*sevcn  miles 
S,S,E.  from  Sumi;  lat.  2iP  1/N.,  Ion, 
4'^  E,  Like  most  of  the  hiJMbrta 
in  Gunterry,  Trimbtick,  owinpto  lin 
lofty  and  inaccessible  scarp,  is  irotireg- 
nable  to  any  army  or  artdlery,  bow- 
ever  well  served.  At  the  hiise  it  is 
about  twelve  nitlcs  in  circumference^ 
and  about  four  at  it^  upper  surface* 
The  ascent  to  the  upper  fortress  is 
exireujply  difficult,  the  principal  one 
being  merely  a  narrow  stair-case,  cut 
into  the  face  of  the  precipice,  and 
cajiable  of  admitting  only  one  man  at 
a  time.    In  IBll^,  however,  the  gar-. 
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rim  fomwlmd  to  a  Bririih  decacb- 
incfit  after  a  rery  trhrial  rcsstanee. 

Tbe  sacred  rifer,  the  Giinj^a  Goda- 
▼er\y  lites  on  tbe  top  o(  Trimbuck, 
whence  it  isaoei  io  stngle  drops  from 
the  rodi,  where  it  is  covered  by  a 
small  pagoda  containinp;  various  Hin- 
doo idols.  From  thence  the  rill  runs 
down  tbe  side  of  Trimbock,  passing 
through  the  town  of  that  name  to 
Nassucky  where  it  expands  to  a  con* 
sidcrable  stream. 

TaixiuM. — A  confused  village  of 
Collery  huts  in  the  Southern  Camatlc, 
situated  in  one  of  the  wildest  tracts 
of  Tondiinans  woods,  at  the  base  of 
a  small  bulging  fortified  rock  resem- 
bling Dtndigul  in  miniature.  Tbe 
lower  fort,  enclosed  by  lofty  stone 
walls,  is  on  a  level  with  the  village, 
and  contains  several  inhabited  streets, 
the  ruins  of  a  palace  and  a  pairoda  of 
curious  architecture.  In  18^6,  this 
place  was  garrisoned  b^  a  party  of 
fifty  Colleries  armed  with  firelocks. 
Trimium  is  the  Tondiman  chieTs 
stronghold,  and  was  occupied  for  a 
time  during  the  poligar  disturbances 
by  British  troops. — {Fullarton^  f  c.) 

TaiMooLATA  Raxfatam.— A  town 
of  considerable  extent  and  population 
in  the  Carnatic  province,  situated  on 
the  sea-coast  of  the  Tanjore  district, 
and  bounded  on  the  north  b^  one  of 
tbe  arms  of  the  Cavery,  whieh  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  French  settlement 
of  Karical.  It  stands  about  twelve 
miles  south  from  Tranquebar. 

T%icmvoYO\.x  (Trichinttpak J." h 
district  in  the  Carnatic  province, 
under  the  Madras  presidency,  situa^ 
ted  about  the  eleventh  degree  of  north 
latitude.  To  tlM  north  if  ia  bounded 
by  Saltfm  and  South  Anot ;  on  the 
south  by  Dindigul  and  Madura;  to 
the  east  it  has  the  district  of  Tanjore ; 
and  on  the  west  Salem  and  Coimba- 
toor. 

The  country  around  Trichinopoly, 
although  not  so  highly  cultivated  as 
Tanjore,  is  rendered  productive  of 
rice  by  the  vicinity  of  that  braucb  of 
the  Cavery  named  the  Coleroon.  The 
cotton  cultivation  is.alao  considerableb 


its  aoKNiiit,  m  haviag  beea 
timated  by  the  collector  at  l^Siig 
lbs.,  and  capable  of  great  eztcna 
Formeriy  the  size  and  utnatioa  of 
city,  the  riniKiance  of  snbaiataBc 
the  neighbourhood,  and  tbe  iom% 
sidence  of  Mahomed  A!i*s  second  i 
Ameer  nl  C)mra,  rendered  Tridn 
poly  the  fiivonrite  residence  of 
Mahomedans  in  the  SouthcTB  i 
natic.  On  the  adjacent  island  of 
rin|ham,  are  two  magnificent  psyn 
which  have  long  commanded  tne 
Iteration  of  the  Hindoos.  The 
mate  here  at  particular  seaaons, 
account  of  the  quantity  of  noiati 
is  not  so  intensely  hot  as  in  o1 
parts  of  the  Carnntic.  In  1817 
total  grofts  collection  of  the  pa 
revenue  in  this  district  amonntei 
4,93,739  star  pagodas^  and  in  U 
according  to  the  returns  made  by 
collectors  to  the  Madras  preaidei 
the  total  population  was  etimatec 
481,392  persons.  —  {jyA  Ref 
PMie  MS.  Documenis,  ^c.) 

TaicHixoroLY.—  The  capital  of 
preceding  district,  situated  on 
south  side  of  the  Cavery  118  m 
S.W.  from  Pondicherry.  This  • 
was  the  capital  of  a  Hindoo  prii 
pality  until  A.D.  17^  when  Ch 
dab  Saheb  acquired  it  by  treachi 
but  lost  it  to  the  Maharattas  in  li 
From  these  depredators  it  waa  tal 
in  1743,  by  Nizam  ul  Mulk,  who 
his  departure  to  the  Deccan  delq 
ed  Anwar  ud  Deen  to  admini 
the  affairs  of  the  Carnatic,  and 
his  death,  in  1749,  it  devolviDd  by 
heritance  to  bis  second  son,  the  ] 
bob  Mahomed  AIL  In  conseqne 
of  this  arrangement  it  sustainei 
memorable  si^  by  the  French  i 
their  native  alliei,  which  lasted  It 
17^1  to  1755,  in  the  couraeofwli 
the  most  brilliant  ezplmts  were  | 
formed  on  both  sides ;  but  tbe  exi 
ordinary  military  talents  dfinlaye<l 
Lawrence,  Clive,  Kh4[patfiaL,  pal 
and  other  officers,  combined  with 
heroic  valour  of  the  British  grc 
diers,  preserved  the  dtjr»  and  o 
Uished  the  British  candidate  on 
throne  of  the  Carnatic.   Tbci  eQC 
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of  chftrmcter  cabled  forth  on  these  oc- 
CAAioni  by  the  dternat^  reverj^ei  and 
succeues  of  the  contending  parties, 
and  the  strenou»  and  manly  exertioiit 
of  each  to  repair  iheir  loases,  and 
once  more  to  mtiet  thetr  ndvcrsAfieii 
in  the  field,  i&o  admirably  niirnited  by 
Mr,  Orme,  are  scarcely  excelled  in 
interest  by  thoae  of  the  Peloponneiian 
war^  M  related  by  Thucidydeftj  both 
hiAtoriana  being  in  a  manner  specta* 
torn  of  the  event s  they  deJiCr'ibeiJ, 

The  relative  condition  of  the  Car- 
natic  Ruice  that  evetitful  period,  has 
been  greatly  changed,  ana  the  indivi- 
dual importance  of  thisj  city  altered 
with  them.  At  present  the  fortified 
city  or  pettah  cncloJics  the  rock,  and 
ti  separated  by  the  deep  and  strong 
current  of  the  Collowny  from  a  po- 
pulous and  extensive  suburb,  on  the 
skirts  of  which  are  the  dwellingii  of 
the  civilians,  surrounded  by  one  of 
the  finest  military  canvonments  in 
India,  The  whole  is  intersected  by 
excellent  roads  and  shaded  by  a  pro- 
fusion of  garden  trees  and  others  co- 
eval with  the  station.  The  fortifica- 
tions of  the  city  do  not  appear  to 
have  undergone  any  material  alterB- 
tion  since  the  day^  of  Clive  and 
Lawrence,  save  what  has  been  wrought 
by  the  operatLDn  of  time.  A  clear 
esplanade  is  preserved  between  the 
city  and  jitiburb,  and  the  double  wall 
of  stone  loop-holed  without  for  mus^ 
ketry,  the  old  round  ba^tions^  ditch, 
and  glaciif  still  present  a  formidable 
line  of  defence, 

The  ascent  is  by  a  curious  sort  of 
siaircflse^  partly  covered  and  partly  in 
the  open  air,  at  some  distance  from 
the  ground.  About  eighty'  feet  above 
the  general  level  of  tlie  city  is  a  vf ell- 
built  street  of  Brahmins'  houseii,  and 
higher  up  is  the  celebrated  pagodsi 
a  huge,  mati^y,  and  window! ess  pile* 
A  pillared  stjuare  buildir)g,  containing 
a  statue  of  Hnnimaun,  omtpies  the 
tnoAt  elevated  peak.  In  the  soulh> 
ern  face  of  the  rock  below  there  is 
a  small  excavation,  something  in  the 
style  of  the  second  duss  of  cave 
temples  at  Elora,  and  from  its  sculp- 
tures apparently  of  Brahminical  ori- 
gin.   The  hill  comprehending  all  the 


above  fo  rtificmtion^i  It  a  rock  of  lye* 
nite,  about  330  feet  high,  and  the  mir^ 
|;in  of  the  greeo  alluvial  tract  belofv 
IS  studded  hereabouts  with  other 
isolated  rocks,  scarcely  less  remark* 
eble  than  that  of  THchiuopoly.  The 
Golden  R  ock,  the  Sugar-loaf  Rock,  the 
French  Rock,  and  the  more  distant 
Elimiserani  with  its  fortified  pagoda, 
all  uanies  of  classical  note  in  the  hia* 
tory  of  the  siege.  Close  by  in  a 
Mussulman  dirgah  l>eyond  the  west- 
ern wall  of  the  city,  under  a  plain 
!>lab,  and  no  ways  distiMguii^hed,  lie 
the  bonet  of  Chundah  Solieb,  and  in 
a  tort  of  choultry  adjoining  are  the 
burial  phices  of  Amet^r  ul  Omra  and 
family,  but  s^iiil  embellished  with  silk 
curtains,  and  sanctified  by  the  prayers 
of  attendant  iriooUuhs* 

The  population  of  Tricliinopoly 
and  itji  immediate  environs  in 
was  estimated  at  bU,(KIO  jiei  sons,  who 
exhibit  no  particular  feature  of  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  eivdiratiou 
than  their  inland  neighbours,  except 
a  sujierior  proneness  to  litigation. 
Having  long  been  tbe  capital  of  a 
Hindoo  principality,  a  notion  pre- 
vails among  ttie  natives  that  much 
treasiure  is  concealed  somewhere ;  tmt 
none  ha,Hyet  been  found.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  doubted  that  a  country 
like  Htndostan^  into  which  a  current 
of  gold  and  silver  bullion  ha^  aat 
for  S^OOO  >earst  mtij>t  contain  in- 
numerable hoards  of  hidden  treasure^ 
all  Hindoos  being  more  or  less  hoard' 
ers.  Travelling  distance  from  Ma* 
drat  ^68  miles  i  from  8eringapatam, 
;  and  from  Calcutta  l,2'd^  miles* 

TaijrcoafALEi:,— A  town,  fortress, 
and  cKceltent  harbour  in  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  150  miles  N.E.  from  Co*- 
lumbo";  Int.  8**  3^  N.,  Ion.  81*1?' 
E,»  158  miles  travelling  distance  from 
Candy.  Owing  to  the  convenience  of 
it^j  situation,  the  haj  hour  of  Trinco- 
malee  is  the  most  important  in  India. 
When  the  violent  monsoon  com* 
menccs  all  the  ships  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast  und  western  side  of  the 
buy  of  Bengal  are  obliged  to  put  to 
sen,  und  then  Trioconiaiec  is  iheir 
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only  piaeeof  rcftig*.  A  Tend  tnm 
Hadm  can  ■rme  here  m  two  dajs, 
and  the  harbour  b  to  be  ncde  at  any 
season.  It  was  much  neglected  by 
the  Dotcby  the  toil  being  barren  and 
the  air  naxioot,  and  baring  no  con- 
tinental possessions  of  importance  to 
defend,  the  mere  roadstead  was  of 
little  otiKty.  Neither  did  the  gnm- 
deur  of  the  sorroonding  scenery,  so 
diifinmt  from  the  flat  swanpa  of 
Holland  and  Batam  (their  standard 
of  beauty),  interest  them.  The  har- 
bour is  accessible  at  all  seascms,  bnt 
for  one  half  of  the  year  mariners 
prefer  Back  bay,  it  being  then  equally 
safe,  and  of  more  easj  egress.  The 
depth  of  water  withm  the  bay  of 
Trincomalee  is  remarkable :  in  some 
places  not  far  from  the  shore  it  n 
vnfatbomable,  and  ressels  may  lie 
dote  ak>ng  the  rocks,  but  the  rise  of 
the  tides  are  not  iuficient  for  wet 
docks. 

The  great  body  of  the  town  and 
fort  of  Trincomalee  are  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  a  rock,  and  joined  to 
a  narrow  neck  of  land  running  pa- 
rullel  to  the  sea,  and  separating  the 
harbour  from  two  adjacent  bays,  one 
of  which  lies  on  each  side  of  a  three 
cornered  promontory.  The  guns 
command  both  Dutch  and  Back  bay, 
the  first  on  the  south,  the  last  on  the 
north  side  of  the  fortified  rock.  Fort 
Ostenburgh  stands  on  a  mount  three 
miles  west  of  Trincomalee,  and  pro- 
tects the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  The 
fortifications  of  Trincomalee  form  a 
■weep  of  above  a  mile  in  length,  en- 
compassing the  base  of  a  rocky  hill 
on  the  sides  connected  with  the  ad- 
jacent land,  the  portion  that  projects 
into  the  sea  being  sufficiently  pro- 
tected by  the  steepness  of  the  cliffs. 
No  communication  can  take  place 
with  the  promontory,  except  through 
the  gates  of  the  fort,  and  its  situa- 
tion is  so  advantageous  that  it  may 
be  rendered  impregnable.  The  works 
both  of  Fort  Ostenburgh  and  Trin- 
comalee, were  mostly  erected  by  the 
Portuguese,  with  some  additions  by 
the  French  (who  are  great  fortifiers) 
during  the  short  period  they  possess- 
f  d  it ;  the  Dutch  did  little  or  no- 


thing. T%a^  have  aaycf  been  ^f9ty 
few  Eoropean  aettlen  attracCed  ftr 
this  place.  In  1800,  die  mhahifnta 
were  mostly  natives  of  the  Car—tic/ 
here  named  Malabars,  with  a  wmadt 
Chinese  colony  esCaMiabed  by  the 
exertions  of  Admiral  Drory.  Ovinia 
to  the  barren  unproductive  aatiire  of 
the  sorroonding  country,  there  ia  no 
expert  trade  whatever,  and  eves  m 
the  best  seasons  provisioaa  and  ire- 
getables  are  scarce.  The  acQaoent 
jungles  aboond  withwfld  boga  aod 
elephants^  the  latter  having  been 
shot  within  a  mile  of  the  town. 

In  A.  D.  1672,  M.  de  laHaye,  the 
commander  of  a  I^Veoch  squadron^ 
attempted  a  settlement  here,  hot 
being  opposed  by  the  Dutch,  he 
bore  away  for  the  coast  of  Coroman- 
del.  From  that  date  it  remaineci 
with  the  Holhmden  until  1782;  wheo 
it  surrendered  withont  reaatance  ta 
a  detachment  of  troops  firom  Madras, 
but  was  shortly  after  retaken  with 
equal  ease  by  Admiral  Suffrdn.  In 
I79d,  General  James  Stewart  was 
sent  with  an  army  against  THaccHna- 
lee,  where  the  fleet  anchored  to  the 
south-east  of  the  fort,  and  after  a 
siege  of  three  weeks,  preparations 
having  been  made  to  storm,  the 
Dutch  governor  capitulated.  The 
naval  department,  stores,  and  es- 
tablishments have  been  since  trans- 
ferred from  Madras  to  Trincomalee^ 
and  the  fortifications  have  been  oc- 
cupied by  a  British  garrison,  but 
scarcely  any  thing  is  known  respect- 
ing its  present  condition  or  progress 
for  the  last  twenty  years. — {Percivaf, 
Cordiner,  M.  Graham,  Davy,  Jr.) 

TaiNGANO  (TrangannuJ. — A  petty 
state  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Malay 
peninsula,  extending  from  Kamaroang 
in  4**  IS'N.  to  the  river  Basut,  where 
it  borders  on  Calantan.  Inland  it  is 
bounded  by  Pcrak,  at  the  central 
range  of  mountains.  It  yields  also 
tin  and  gold  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties, the  first  equal  to  7,000  pecula 
annuall3%  The  surface  aod  general 
aspect  of  the  country  resembles  that 
of  Singapoor,  being  a  succession  ,of 
low  hills,  extending  a  comdderable 
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ili!i(aiice  itilutid^  Hlrich  have  been 
tbund  so  wcii  adapted  tbr  the  cutti- 
vaiioji  of  coffee,  that  in  18:^5,  2,0(M> 
fjeculs  of  an  excellent  quality  ^ere 
exported.  In  lb:f4  the  pojndation 
of  tUh  pnncipaLicy  was  etilimatcd  at 
35,000  Miilays^  exclusive  af  Chineae, 
Indeed,  it  may  be  coTtjiLdcrcd  otic  of 
the  most  genuine  of  the  modern 
Mulay  states^  where  that  diuleec  is 
fipukcn  in  its  greatest  jiurity  and  per- 
fection, although  for  many  vests  it 
hm  paid  trrbtitc  to  Sianu — iSmgapQar 

Tfl  1 N  o  M  A  r.  K  E    f  TininmialiJ . — A 
irtwn  in  the  Carmuic,  fifty-two  miles 
W.K.W.  from  Pondicherry  ;  lat,  12* 
1 1'  N,,  Inn.  7i>'*7'      In  the  Carnatic 
wars  of  last  century  thiif  pkiee  siss- 
tmned  many  sieves ;  but  no  truces 
now  remain  of  the  bound-hedge  or 
furtiBL-ations  with  wliieh  it  for- 
merly surrounded*    A  crnggy  moun- 
tain, about  two  mtles  in  circnm^ 
ference,  and  rising  in  the  middle  to  a 
great  height,  Ijna  besides  others,  on 
the  highest  rock  a  small  chapel^  which 
held  in  extreme  vencrahon,  from 
the  persuasion,  that  whoever,  except 
the  officiating  Brahmins,  should  pre- 
mme  to  enter  it,  would  innnediately 
be  eon  Slimed  by  subterranean  fire 
rising  for  the  occasion.    The  greal 
pn^oJa  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain  within  a  tripla  enclosure, 
xurronnded  by  numerons  fine  ehoul- 
Inea,  t^o  spacious  tank.<{,  and  i^ub- 
ordinatc  chapels ;  hut  the  most  re- 
markable object  iii  the  principal  gate^ 
way  of  twelve  stories  and  2iJ^  teet 
high»    The  town  of  Trincomalee  ia 
ex  tensive  and  populous,  and  the  great 
street  leading  to  the  temple  is  lined 
with  choultries  and  the  habitations 
of  Brahmins, — (Ormc,  Fuihrionf  ^e.) 

Tripachjttv. — A  large  village  in 
the  Carnatic,  situated  on  the  Vyaiir, 
amidst  plantations  of  coco-nut  trees, 
about  ci/^hteen  miles  travelling  dis- 
tance S.E.  from  MadurAi 

Tai  p  A  T  ooa  ^  Tripatitm}, — large 
open  village  ( in  the  Barramahal,  120 
miles  S.W.  from  Madras;  lat.  lH^'tW 
N,,  Ion.  Ttt'' *W  E,  This  is  a  popu- 
lous  [dacCj  well  ah«ltcrod  with  fruit 


trees,  and  exhibiting  a  greuter  ap- 
pearance of  coniibrt  than  w  usual  in 
the  BarriiiiiahaL  In  the  vicinity  ifiero 
is  an  extensive  reservoir.  An  attempt 
Wtts  made  here  by  Colonel  Read  to 
introduce  silk- worm  a  and  the  mami- 
fact u re  of  sugar,  but  both  failed. — 
{FtdiuHon,  h\  Buckuniin^  ^c) 

TfliPxVTooit. — A  town  in  ihc  Car- 
natic province,  district  of  Miidura, 
fifty-two  miles  from  Tanjore; 

lat.  ]  0°  7'  N.,  Ion.  7H"'  There 
1%  a  fort  here  which  gjipcars  to  have 
been  a  phice  of  strength,  and  was 
occupied  by  a  Briti^^h  garrison  during 
the  poligar  war«,  but  it  is  now  in 
ruins*— (Fui/ii  Wow,  %c.) 

Thtpatoob.— A  small,  but  well- 
built  town  in  the  Carnatic  province, 
district  of  Chingleput,  about  twenty- 
seven  miles  S*  by  W.  from  Madms. 
There  is  a  Hindoo  temple  here  of 
considerable  note. 

TaTPAWANUM.  —  A  town  in  the 
Carnatic  province,  district  of  Ma- 
dura»  situated  on  the  right  bonk  of 
the  V  Vftur,  abont  twelve  miles  travel- 
ling distance  S*E.  from  the  city  of 
Madura.  It  is  within  the  principality 
of  the  Shevogunga  poligar. 

TajPABSooH  (Tripamra)*  —  A 
town  in  the  Carnatic  province,  thirty- 
four  miles  we*it  from  Madrns ;  lut. 
U'^TiW,  Ion.  79^  52' R 

TairETTY  fTripatiJ. — The  most 
celebrated  Hindoo  temple  south  of 
the  Krishna,  situated  in  lat.  1;F46' 
N,,  Ion.  7lPi24^E,,  eighty  miles  N,W, 
from  Madras.  This  pagoda  standi*  in 
an  elevated  hollow  or  basin,  enclosed 
in  a  circular  crest  of  hills,  the  sacred 
precincts  of  which  have  never  been 
profaned  by  Christian  or  Mahomedan 
Jeet,  nor  has  even  the  exterior  of  the 
lemple  been  seen  but  by  a  genuine 
Hindoo.  1'h e  rec ip roca lint erests  o f 
the  Brahmins,  and  of  the  different 
rulers  under  whose  sway  it  fell,  com- 
promised this  forbearance  by  the 
payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money, 
which  in  175S  amounted  to  i- 30,000. 
The  incarnation  of  Viahmt  worship- 
ped here  has  a  variety  of  names, 
such  us  VcDcala,  Rama,  and  Tripnti ; 
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hut  by  die  Mah&ratUis  be  u  named 
Bailftjee,  and  bis  attribules  are  &up- 
poicd  to  have  a  particuiar  reference 
to  commerce*  Crowds  of  pUgrims 
n^ort  to  the  sunrtuary  from  all  parts 
of  India,  who  {>otir  in  oicriog^  of 
good^,  grain,  gold,  silver,  jeweb, 
prt:cioua  fttuffft,  horses  cows^  and 
other  articte^,  the  aggregate  of  wbich^ 
when  converted  into  money,  not  only 
ytelda  a  Burplua  revenue  to  conviliatc 
tbe  powers  that  l>ej  but  ako  bufRcicnt 
to  maintain  several  thousand  per- 
Bons  performing  the  offices  of  an 
idotatrons  won^hip,  w^hich  is  here 
conducted  whb  eitraordtnary  pomp* 
Beiiides  tbe  above  goods  and  choitelB., 
tbe  t  raders  of  tbe  Banyan  and  Bliattea 
tribes  of  Gujerat  are  aceufitomrd  to 
present  a  per-centoge  of  their  annual 
profits. 

The  average  of  seventeen  years* 
gross  cotSections  of  the  Tri petty  pa- 
goda, up  10  A.D.  anioimted  to 
54|564  pagodan  annually ;  the  total 
charges  to  about  D^OOO  pagodii«  an- 
nually* The  b  tgbest  stage  o(  i  he  gross 
collections  wae  in  JfeOl,  when  they 
amounted  to  70,507  pagodas,  from 
which  period  they  have  every  year 
gradually  declined,  and  ia  Idl  B  were 
only  34,458  pagodas  actually  remitted 
to  Madras^  besides  which  much  had 
been  embezzled  by  the  native  ser- 
vants. 

In  1801,  while  this  temple  was  still 
under  the  su peri n tendance  of  tbe 
nabob  of  Arcoi  and  bis  officers,  Ru- 
gotum  KowHajindra,  finance  minUter 
to  hia  highness  tbe  Nt£am,  notified 
to  Lord  Ciive,  then  governor  of  iMa- 
^dras,  him  intention  of  expiating  bi^ 
tins  by  a  pilgrim  age  to  Tri  petty,  and 
requesting  biii  Lordship's  interference 
with  the  nabob  to  secure  bim  a  safe 
passage  tlirougb  the  Arcot  territories, 
and  a  civil  reception  on  his  arrival  at 
the  boly  R^nctuary,  The  governor 
accordingly  istiued  the  necessary  or* 
dcrs^  and  the  first  object  was  fully 
attained,  but  the  second  waii  entirely 
defeated  by  the  insolence  of  the  na- 
bob^ s  servants,  who  bad  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  the  pagoda.  In 
consequence  of  the  disrespect  isbewn 
to  the  British  mediation,  tbe  nabob 


waa  required  to  di^^msss  the  head 
officer  at  tbe  temple,  with  which  in* 
junction  be  nominally  complied  ;  bitl 
Lord  Clive  waa  compelled  to  euforctj 
tbe  real  execution  of  his  mandate  by 
detaching  a  party  of  hor!»e  to  Tri- 
petty  for  that  purpoi^e.  Previous  ta 
commencing  this  expedition  tbe  no* 
tiob's  Anancier  pre»ented^  through 
Captain  Acbiltcs  Kirkpatrick»  tben 
resident  at  Hyderabad,  a  pnpcr  of 
remiests,  tht:  second  of  nhich  was 
"  That  the  high  priest  of  the  temple 
fihonld  be  prohibited  from  appropriate 
ing  to  his  own  u^e  any  of  tbe  tlotha 
or  ornaments  which  Raja  ttaaotuni 
might  present  to  Sri  Raggojee**  (tbe 
idol]  a  larceny,  which,  frotii  the  f»re- 
cantioua  nature  of  tbe  btipulution^ 
that  sacred  functionary  appears  u> 
bare  been  in  tbe  babii  of  practisiing, 
-(HVXi,   Ftihih  MS.  Ihcuwcmts, 

TaiPOKTARY. — -A  town  in  tbe  prcK 
%ince  of  Cocbin,  nine  mites  east  from 
the  town  of  Cochin  ;  laL  ^ 
Ion.  7^  25'  E*  This  place  sUnda  on 
the  ea^t  side  of  a  lake^  which  former^ 
ly  separated  the  possessions  of  tbe 
Dutch  from  those  of  the  Cochiti 
raja,  who  generally  made  it  his  place 
ol  residence* 

TaiVALooa,— A  town  in  the  South- 
er n  Carnatic,  dii^trict  of  Tanjore,  six- 
teen miles  S,W.  from  Negapaiam ; 
bt,  10°  A(r  N.,  Ion.  79^  4  *'  E.  This 
is  a  populous  and  pleafiant  town,  bi- 
tuated  a  little  way  to  the  north  of 
the  Nagore  river,  across  which  there 
are  two  narrow  bridges  of  maaonry. 
There  is  a  handsome  square  here  of 
native  houses,  inclosing  a  magniBeent 
tank,  into  which  a  peninsular  choultry 
projects  from  the  west  hank,  while 
on  the  oppoiilte  Mde  is  a  lofty  pa- 
goda«  South  of  the  t:ink  a  choultry 
with  a  bungalow,  belongidg  to  the 
Tanjore  raja,  affords  accommodaticm 
to  huropean  travellers.  Certain  an- 
cient Tmnul  astronomical  cables  were 
coniitructed  for  a  particular  spot 
which  Colonel  Warren  thinks  was 
Trivaloor. — {FuUarton,  Warren^  Sfc.) 

TaivANOKaAM. — Tbe  modern  ca- 
pital of  Travancorcj  aituuted  in  bu 
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8*  r  N,,  \oti,  7^  En  My-two 
oiik's  N*W.  from  €ap«  Comorim  Tliis 
h  I  he  usual  summer  residence  of  ihe 
Travancore  rajafi  and  rannj'* ;  but  I  be 
cnjitie  is  ex  I  rem  dy  ilUbuilt,  The 
royal  patace  h  large  and  welt-builc, 
after  the  Eurof>ean  tasie,  and  dec(>- 
rated  with  a  |:reat  variety  of  paint- 
ingsg  docks,  and  other  European  or- 
nament*. The  town  h  populou^^  and 
In  17^1  in  nJdicion  lo  the  permanent 
inhabitant^  hud  a  ^arrisoi)  of  40Q 
Pftton  cavalry,  1,000  N  airs,  and  10,000 
acpoys^  discipUued  after  the  European 
fashjiin. — ( Fm,  Paoltt^  Sf^e.) 

TaivtCARY  fTrivikeraJ. — A  vil- 
lage tn  rheCiirnafLepravmee,  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Ariancoo- 
pan  or  Villenorc  river,  Mixieen  miles 
N.W,  from  Pondlcherrv;  lat.  12*  3' 
N.,  Ion.  79*"  43'  E.  This  place  consistM 
at  present  of  a  fuw  scmtered  huts ; 
but  from  the  appearance  of  the  pa- 
goda, the  interior  of  which  is  built 
of  stones,  the  size  of  the  tower  over 
the  gateway,  which  ia  ei^ht  stories, 
a  large  stone  tank  covering  Nevemt 
acres,  and  another  temple  containing 
a  colo&eal  image  of  Gane^ta,  and  nu- 
merous choultries,  we  may  conclude 
that  in  some  former  period  Trivicurv 
was  a  place  of  great  extent  and  reli- 
gions importance. 

The  principal  street  can  stHl  be 
traced,  and  appears  to  have  been  large; 
but  the  iSunscrit  instcriptions  on  the 
walls  are  now  scarcely  legible*  The 
pagoda  was  much  injured  and  the 
atatucM  mutilated  by  Ifyder^  army, 
as  it  retreated  from  Forlo  Novo  in 
1781, 

It  is  now  principally  remarkable 
for  the  petrifaction;*  that  arc  found 
in  its  vicinity,  embedded  mostly  in 
ihe  red  calcareous  material  of  a  low 
ridge  that  rises  to  the  wciJt  of  the 
village.  Many  petrified  trees  of  large 
dimensions  lie  scattered  abcvut,  Fome 
ns  hard  as  flint,  and  others  so  soft  as 
to  be  reduced  to  powder  by  the 
alightest  pressure.  One  of  these  pe^ 
tri&ed  trees  is  siity  feet  long,  and 
from  two  to  eight  feet  in  diameter. 
The  petrified  root  of  this  tree  h  in 
most  parts  hard  as  fiint,  strik«a  fire 


with  flteel,  mnd  tmkfa  a  much  Uner 
polish  than  any  part  of  the  stem.  It 
also  presents  a  more  vari^ted  ap« 
pearance  in  its  veins  and  colours, 
resembling  agate  when  polished ;  and 
the  red,  when  well  choi^en,  can  hard- 
ly be  discriminated  from  cornelians. 
It  is  manufactured  into  beads,  neck- 
laces, braceleti^,  and  other  ornaments. 
The  pre^kCut  growth  of  trees  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  princifwdly  of  ihe 
tamarind  s[>ecies,  from  which  circum- 
stance it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
petrifactions  have  the  same  origin. 
Tradition  assigns  a  great  antiquity 
to  these  petrifacrioiia*---t**^a''^%^Mi- 

TaivtnY. — A  tow^n  in  the  Carnatic 

province,  nineteen  miles  S.W.  from 
Pondicherry;  lat,  IP  4G'  N.,  Ion. 
79**  40'  E,  During  the  Carnatic  wars 
of  last  ceninrv,  the  Trividy  pagoda 
served  as  a  citadel  to  a  large  pettah, 
by  which  name  the  natives  of  the 
south  of  India  call  every  town  con- 
tiguous to  a  fortresis, 

TauKAH.— In  lS2t  this  was  by 
far  the  most  coniiidernble  pepper 
district  on  the  west  coast  of  Suma- 
tra; the  quantity  was  estimated  at 
40,000  peculs. 

TnntJHu. — A  village  in  the  Mysore 
province,  situated  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Tungfl  river  f  lat,  13"  40^  N., 
Ion,  7dr  20"  E. 

T(7aiiucKABAD. — A  fortified  town 
with  a  strong  citadel^  situated  in  the 
territories  assigned  to  the  Mogul,  in 
the  province  of  Delhi,  about  nineteen 
miles  south  from  the  city  of  Delhi, 
and  named  after  its  founder  the  em^ 
peror  Tug h lick.  A  few  niiserabla 
kuts  contmn  all  the  present  itjhabl«> 
tants  of  T  ugh  lick  a  bad ;  but  the  rude, 
massy,  and  stupendous  ruins  of 
its  walls^  palaces,  and  subterranean 
apartments,  6till  attract  the  curio* 
51  ty  of  travellers.  Within  a  sepa- 
rate irregular  fortification  connected 
with  the  town  by  a  causeway,  stands 
the  mau;»oleum  of  the  emperor 
Tuglick  Shah  {who  reigned  about 
A.D.  IdSlXbuUt  of  giganUc  blocks  of 
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gnmite,  in  the  form  of  a  trancated 
pyramid,  the  walls  converging  at  they 
;B8cend,  and  still  in  excellent  preser- 
vation.—(Fifi!^r/oii,  ^c) 

TuLCAVEEY. — village  in  the  Ma- 
labar province,  division  of  Coorg, 
near  the  source  of  the  Cavery;  fifty- 
five  miles  S.E.  from  Mangalore ;  lat. 
12**  24' N.,  Ion.  yS^'SyE. 

TuLOONO. — A  small  town  in  the 
province  of  Auningabad,  seventeen 
miles  N.N. W.  from  Poona;  lat.  18** 
23'  N.,  Ion.  73*»  51'  E. 

TuLLAiT. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ajmccr,  situated  on  the 
Beeruch  river,  twenty-seven  miles 
truvc'lling  dibtancc  from  Jawud.  In 
1820  it  belonged  to  the  rana  of 
Odcypoor,  and  contained  about  500 
houses. 

TuLLAJA, — ^A  town  in  the  Gujerat 
peninsula,  eight  miles  from  the  gulf 
of  Cambay ;  lat.  2r  24'  N.,  Ion.  72° 
11' E. 

TuLLUCK — A  town  and  district  in 
the  province  of  Mysore,  twenty-five 
miles  N.N.E.  from  Chittledroosr ; 
lat.  14°  24'  N.,  Ion.  7^  51'  E.  Up 
to  1820,  inclusive,  this  portion  of 
Hindostan  was  reniarkablv  ill  deli- 
neated In  the  best  maps. — (Fu//arlon, 

TuLLucKw^RA. — Atownin  the  pro- 
vince of  Gujerat,  which  in  1820  be- 
longed to  the  Guicowar,  and  con- 
tained about  300  houses;  lat.  21^ 
67'  N.,  Ion.  73°  37'  E.  It  stands  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Nerbudda,  and 
has  a  small  oblong  fort  of  masonry 
enclosed  on  two  sides  by  the  town, 
but  of  no  strength.  A  few  horse  and 
matchlock-men  are  stationed  here. 
The  Nerbudda  is  navigable  for  small 
craft  from  the  sea  to  eleven  miles 
above  this  place,  a  distance  of  more 
than  100  mi\es.--(  Malcolm,  4-c.) 

TuLsuNG. — ^A  town  in  the  province 
of  Bcjapoor,  fifteen  miles  west  from 
the  cilv  of  Bejapoor;  lat.  16°  45'  N., 
Ion.  75^*34'^ 

TuLwuNDY. — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Lahore,  the  birth-place  of 


Nanock  Shah,  the  higli  priest  and  l»- 
eislator  of  the  Seiks;  lat.  31**  15'  N., 
ion.  75°  E.,  twenty  miles  S.S.E  from 
Amritsir. 

TuMLooK. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Bengal,  situated  about  thirty-five 
miles  S.W.  from  Calcutta;  lat.  22" 
17;N.,  Ion.  88°  2' E.  The  lands  in 
this  neighbourhood  lie  extremely 
low,  and  are  protected  from  inunda*> 
tion  by  embankments,  supported  at  a 
great  expense ;  but  which  are  occa- 
sionally broken  by  the  freshes,  and 
the  adjacent  country  submer^red. 
Tumlook  is  the  head  quarters  of  an 
agency  for  the  manufacture  of  salt 
on  government  account,  connected 
with  that  of  Hidjellee.  The  article 
is  prepared  by  filtration  from  the 
mud  of  the  Hooghly  river,  and  is 
esteemed  of  peculiar  value  by  the 
Hindoos,  as  bein^  extracted  on  the 
banks  of  the  holiest  branch  of  the 
Ganges. 

Major  Wilford  was  of  opinion,  that 
there  were  in  remote  times' kings  of 
Tumlook,  or  as  he  writes  it  Tamra- 
lipta,  one  of  whom  about  A.D.  lOOl 
sent  an  embassy  to  China.  He  also 
thought  that  by  the  inhabitants  of 
that  empire  he  was  styled  Tamroo- 
nielieou.— (5ir  H,  Strachey,  Wilford, 
ic.) 

Tung  A  Riveb. — A  small  river  in 
the  south  of  India,  which  has  its 
source  among  the  Western  Ghauts, 
from  whence  it  flows  in  a  northerly 
direction,  until  it  joins  the  Budra 
near  Hooly  Onore,  thereby  forming 
the  Tungabhadra  or  Toombudra 
river. 

Tun  K A  REE. — ^A  considerable  town 
in  the  province  of  Gujerat,  pcrcun- 
nah  of  Jumbosier.  The  river  here 
leading  into  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  has' 
a  twelve-foot  rise  of  tide  at  the 
springs.— (Jlfarj/zfli/,  fi-c) 


TUNQUIN. 
A  kingdom  of  India  beyond  the 
Ganges,  formerly  independent,  but 
at  present  comprehended  in  the 
Cochin  Chinese  empire,  and  situated 
between  the  sevaDteenth  and  twenty. 
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thirJ  ilc^ecia  of  north  la  tit  ml  To 
the  iQwth  it  is  liytindcd  by  CochiQ 
Chiiiii  an  J  Laos^  or  the  Shan  country ; 
on  the  north  by  the  province  of 
Qimngse^  in  China;  to  the  east  it 
hits  the  gulf  of  Tiinqinn  ;  and  on 
the  went  Laos  and  the  Chinese 
province  of  Ynnan.  The  country 
known  if)  Europe  by  the  denomina- 
tion of  Tunquin,  is  properly  numed 
Nuoc  Anam,  which  region  includes 
both  Cochin  China  and  Tunquin, 
The  first  is  also  nameti  Dnngirong, 
which  signified  the  inner  kingdom, 
and  the  last  daugnay  or  Ihc  cxter- 
nul  kingdom. 

Our  information  respecting  ihia 
country  is  mostly  derived  from  the 
French  and  other  missioTiaries,  who 
■ft  mn  early  period  estAblinhed  ihcm- 
a«lvea  in  this  and  the  adjacent  king- 
dom of  Cochin  China.  According 
to  thetr  narrations,  the  country  of 
Tunquin  towards  China  is  wild  and 
niountuinous,  nnd  the  boundiiries  but 
iniperfectly  defined.  The  passes 
through  the  mountains  are  shut  up 
by  wallsfj  one  side  of  which  is  guard- 
ei  by  Chinese  soldiers,  aud  the  other 
by  those  of  Tunquin.  The  latter 
country  is  subdivided  into  ten  dis- 
tricts, four  of  which,  at  the  extremi- 
ties, are  distinguished  by  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  compajis.  Mountains, 
extending  from  east  to  westj  separate 
Tunquin  into  two  divisionSi,  the 
northern  of  which  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  southern*  A  pro- 
longation of  the^e  ridges  separates 
Lac t ho  front  Laos,  and  others  sepa- 
rate Tunquin  from  Cochin  China, 
These  mountains  are  granitic,  and 
many  of  them  terminate  in  sharp 
peaks. 

The  seasons  or  monsooni  are  di- 
vided here  into  the  wet  and  dry, 
which  are  not,  however  so  in  variable 
as  in  some  other  purta  of  India.  The 
rains  begin  in  M^y  and  end  in  Au- 
gust, and  are  accompanied  by  much 
thunder*  The  currents  run  along 
the  coast  from  north  to  south ;  the 
tides  are  very  irregular,  and  arc 
strongest  in  November,  December, 
and  J;innary,  and  weakoi^t  in  May, 
June^  and  July ;  but  at  all  times  they 


mn  with  Ie«i  force  than  on  the  open 
coasts  of  Europe.  General  appear- 
ances of  the  Tunquin  »hore  indicate 
ft  retrogressiao  of  the  eica,  and  an 
advance  of  the  land  f  but  there  are 
some  places  where  the  reverse  seema 
to  have  taken  p1aee« 

There  are  few  countries  better  sup- 
plied with  water  than  Tunquin  and 
the  lower  parts  of  Cochin  Ciiino,  In 
the  first  there  are  above  fifty  river* 
that  flow  towards  the  sea,  several  of 
which  by  their  union  form  the  Don- 
nai  or  Tunquin  river,  which  is  said 
to  have  its  source  in  the  Yunan 
tnountains  of  China,  and  traverses 
almost  the  whole  of  this  kingdom, 
U  was  formerly  much  frefpientcd  by 
Euro  J  J  can  navigators,  and  wai^,  not- 
withst^indiiig  the  bar  ut  its  mouth, 
accessible  to  ships  of  500  tons,  but 
at  present  the  entrance  is  so  much 
obstructed  by  sand-banks,  that  vessels 
of  more  than  tonf  cannot  ascend. 
Indeed  in  modern  times  there  arc  not 
nny  poriw  that  can  be  entered  by  ^hips 
of  considerable  draft  of  water,  but 
shelter  and  anchorage  may  be  found 
among  the  islands  scattered  along  the 
coast.  The  interior  traffic  between 
Tunquin  and  the  Chinese  provinces 
to  the  north  and  west  is  chiefly  con- 
ducted through  the  medium  of  the 
Tunquin  river,  which  in  process  of 
time  may  aflord  a  channel  for  intro- 
ducing British  ninnufaotures  into  re- 
mote parts  of  China,  which  have  no 
direct  or  cheap  intercourie  with  C an- 
ion ♦  The  returns  would  probably  be 
made  in  the  precious  meUds,  which  are 
said  to  abound  in  the  hilly  country  of 
Tunquin  and  the  neighbouring  pro^ 
vince  of  Vunan. 

The  soil  of  this  kingdom  varies  ac- 
cording to  its  locality.  In  the  plains 
It  is  rich,  light,  marshy,  and  well 
adapted  for  the  rice  cultivation; 
among  the  mount aina  it  is  sandy ^ 
gipseous,  and  ferruginous,  and 
abounding  with  stones  of  different 
sorts.  T  h  e  CO  u  n  try,  taken  a  It  ogeth  er, 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  this  quar- 
ter of  the  world,  and  although  popu- 
lous, during  a  season  of  tranquiliity 
can  afford  grain  for  exportation. 
The  chief  article  is  rice  of  various 
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kipdf  »nd  m  excelUttt  quality  j  mwiwe 
ii  alia  cukiiratctl,  Jifid  cHflbvQt  spe- 
fle«  of  yvns  plajiU. 
^jthc  otily  Eurotieaii  froit  trees  that 
Ihriv^e  here  are  ihe  \ye^h,  ibe  pUini, 
the  jionic'gf»n»te,  titrou,  and  orange, 
\ine»  Ii4ve  been  plsRCe4,  bi^t  the 
«rii|>ea  have  not  roiue  to  maturity. 
BeAiiles  those  jibove-iiientianed  Tun- 
quln  producesi  nil  the  Trultv  common 
to  the  tropical  countHf*,  tuosi  of 
which  are  de?fcribed  under  the  ar- 
lielo  Cochin  China.  The  tear^latit 
of  an  itiferior  kort  h  said  to  be  plen* 
tiful,  and  it  U  probable  that  by  atteo* 
tive  cultivation  its  qus!it)r  might  be 
improved,  Mulf>erry  trees  abound^ 
and  supply  food  for  the  zfeilk-wornii. 
The  interior  also  contain*  much 
lar^  timber  lit  for  building,  beautiful 
cabinet  woodn^  particularly  that  nam- 
ed oagle-wood,  of  which  n  con:»idera- 
bJe  quantity  is  exported,  cocu-nut 
wad  other  fmlms,  bamboos  and  rat- 
tanji.  There  are  mines  of  various 
metals,  and  iron  ore  h  procured  in  a 
stHte  of  great  purity.  It  ii  also  as- 
serted that  there  are  tin  mines  in  the 
moil  lit  at  nous  tract  near  China,  the 
working  of  whicb  h  prohibited,  Par> 
tides  of  gold  arc  found  in  many  of 
the  Tunquin  rivers,  but  they  tire  more 
abutidunt  in  the  mountain  ntreams  of 
the  ShaiJ  coumrics  to  the  wcst^  Salt 
and  saltpetre  are  plentiful,  and  the 
first  b  reckoned  of  a  superior  quality* 
Among  the  animals  of  Tunqum 
is  found  the  elephant,  i^hich  is  the 
sole  property  of  the  monarch,  tmd  the 
buffaloe,  which  is  employed  for  agri- 
cultural purpose N.  The  horses  arc 
a  small  contemptible  breed;  goatR 
and  hogs  are  niimerous,  as  also 
ducks  and  fwultry,  all  very  cheap. 
The  rhinoceros  is  only  occtmonally 
discovered,  but  tigej-s  of  the  largest 
fixe  abound  ;  there  are  nho  some  di- 
minutive bears,  deer  of  nil  sorts,  and 
monkeya  of  every  description.  The 
country  generally,  but  more  especi- 
ally the  mountaijious  parts,  is  much 
infested  with  rats.  In  Tunquin 
there  are  neither  hares,  sheep,  a&fie«, 
Dor  camels*  The  country  si^arms 
with  vermin,  reptiles,  and  insecte^, 
veaomous   and    innocent.  Some 


•nakea  of  great  atie  are  found,  but 
their  bite  it  not  poisonous,  FisJi 
are  remarkably  plenty,  and  furnish 
the  inhabitants  u  itb  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  their  food  than  they  derire 
from  the  tcrr&strial  animals;  the 
fi:diermen  in  the  maritime  parts  being 
fully  as  numerous  as  the  cultivators^ 
In  addition  to  the  com  mail  sons  ef 
fi^hj  there  are  turtle,  tortoisesj  craba^ 
sbelUfish  ,and  moiluscas.the  Kubstanee 
of  which  being  gelatij^ous  and  nulri- 
cioos^  is  particularly  agreeable  lo  the 
Chinese^  although  loathed  by  Buro- 
peana. 

The  principal  articles  that  com- 
pose tlie  internal  commerce  of  Tttn- 
quin  are  rice,  fish,  fruits,  fisb-oil, 
betel-nuts,  arrack,  salt,  vegctable-oili, 
sugir,  mola^ae^,  cjissia,  bamboos^  tim- 
ber, and  iron,  the  natural  produc* 
tions  of  the  country.  The  manufac- 
tured articles  are  cotton  and  silk, 
worked  and  in  thread,  wfriti tig-paper, 
wax,  varnish,  and  brass  and  iron 
utensils.  Among  the  live  animals 
exposed  for  sale  are  elephants,  buf- 
faloes,  swine,  and  ducks*  At  pre- 
sent, the  external  commerce  of  the 
Tunquinese  is  confined  to  tlie  coasting 
trade*  To  Canton  varnish,  stick- 
lac,  and  wood  sand  roats  for  dyeing, 
arc  exported*  A  species  of  root, 
called  nav  by  the  natives^  and  sbu 
leong  at  Canton,  forms  the  dead 
weight  of  all  the  Chinese  traders 
from  this  country,  as  it  is  a  very- 
cheap  commodity,  and  furnis^lte^  a 
red  dye  ^hich  might  be  greatly  im- 
proved* Tunquin  ir  the  only  quar« 
ler  of  the  Cochin  Chinese  empire 
that  yields  the  metals,  among  which 
are  gold,  silver,  and  iron,  the  letter 
so  cheap  and  abundant  thpt  it  sup- 
plies the  whole  kingdom.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  the  Portngucse, 
Dutch,  English,  and  French,  had  fac- 
tories, but  they  hove  nil  long  since 
been  abandoned.  At  present  the 
Chinese  are  treated  with  more  fa- 
vour ihim  any  other  nation,  and  are 
allowed  lo  ascend  the  rivers  a  prv 
vilege  also  granted  to  the  Portu- 
guese of  Macao;  but  neither  arts 
permitted  to  cjitablish  factofles 
shore* 
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mted,  Tunquin  eX|>orts  oreea,  ivory, 
calamine  (which  h  cnrricd  to  Japan), 
lortoisKvshell,  sugar  uiid  niotanses^  a 
cloth  made  from  ihe  biirk  of  irt-es, 
fee  J  and  cane  mats,  cotton  and  stlk 
(raw  mid  manufaclured),  and  fubrics 
of  motber-of>  pearl  ver^  neatly  work- 
eti*  From  China  are  imjiortcd  re- 
fined sugar- candy,  spices,  medicinal 
plants  and  drugs,  hemp,  fiat,  silk 
dtu  (Th^  mercury,  porcelain,  glziag- 
work,  hardware,  and  cofjper  and 
iron  vessel."*.  Ti»rouRh  I  he  medium 
of  the  Eiiro[jeBrts,  firearms  and  all 
warlike  marenals  are  procured  and 
mtinopalizc^  by  the  goveriiinenL 
Atong  lUe  sea-coast  in  the  different 
porta  coiimicfcial  affairs  with  Euro- 
peans are  transacted  throuj^h  the  mc- 
tliuni  of  a  bastard  «ort  of  Portugueae 
dialect^  and  chi»  h  itho  the  medium 
or  all  political  commimicaCiona  with 
the  government. 

On  account  of  the  fertility  of  the 
soilj  intersected  by  numerous  rivers, 
the  population  of  Tiinquin  h  much 
greater  than  any  other  pan  of  the 
CochinChinege  dominions,although  it 
suffered  severely  during  the  long  and 
bloody  wars  that  took  place  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  last  century* 
In  thiA  kingdom  there  are  said  to  be 
twelve  principal  citif^,  hut  their 
names  and  localitLefi  are  difficult  to 
discriminate.  In  185^0, Cucbao,  situ- 
ated at  about  12U  mi  lea  from  the 
mouth  of  a  cons^iderable  river,  was 
reckoned  ita  capital ;  but  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  resid#»9  u\  Cochin 
China,  only  viNiting  Tuuquiu  occa- 
ftiouKlly,  although  it  is  the  richest 
and  most  productive  portion  of  hh 
dominions. 

Of  the  len  distriets  composing  the 
kingdom  of  Tun  qui  n,t  he  centra  l»  nam- 
ed Xunam,  is  by  far  the  best  peo* 
pled.  Thiii  divisi%>n  consUta  of  a 
vast  plain,  watered,  like  Bengal,  by 
numt)erless  navigable  streams,  is 
supposed  to  conitiin  half  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  and  in  every  re- 
spect resembles  a  Chinese  province. 
7''he  tutal  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tun* 
quiu  was  estimated  by  a  French  miii- 
sioniry,  about  twenty  years  ago,  at 


eighteen  millions,  but  thi«  etitiniate 
is  probably  greatly  overrated,  and  he 
supplie?!  nu  detail  ol'  the  facts  upon 
which  he  grouufU  hi^  opinion.  One 
tenth  of  the  inbabttiuiis  of  lower 
Tunquin  are  said  to  live  conitaatly 
on  the  water. 

The  ancient  code  of  Tunquin  lawa 
was  niuch  venerated  previous  to  the 
last  cuntpiest  of  I  he  country  by 
Caun^  ^bung,  the  Cochin  Chinese 
emperor.  By  Le  Hoy,  the  mission- 
ary, it  i*  rejiresented  as  being  com- 
posed in  the  mo^t  elevated  dialect 
of  ChincHe^  and  full  of  uncouimon 
modes  of  expreMsiou.  At  present, 
by  the  Tunquinene  Jaw^,  punish- 
nreuts  are  decreed  a^ains^t  all  sorts 
of  crimes  with  great  iuinuteiie»:^.,  hut 
they  are  badly  proportioned,  offences 
against  manners  and  cLiatoms  being 
more  njiijorQU'^ly  puniEihed  than  crjinei» 
cs >eri !  i :  1 1 1 y  dAUg e rot i s  to  soci ety ♦ 

TIte  TuHfptii»e?!C  in  their  shape  and 
feaiures  threat  ly  resemble  tbeCliinese; 
but  having  adupteJ  the  practice  of 
blackening  the  teeth,  their  appearance 
is  rendered  addition  ally  hideou.%.  In 
this  country  the  ceremony  of  litain- 
iug  the  teeth  with  a  coinpositbo 
takes  place  when  they  are  bixteen 
or  seventeen  years  oi'  age,  and  the 
change  is  considered  so  singularly 
ornamental^  that  the  natives  assert 
that  white  teeth  are  fit  for  the 
mouths  of  dogs.  Like  the  Chinese^ 
the  upper  classes  allow  their  mih  to 
grow  to  an  inmioderate  length.  Tlie 
females  arc  marriageable  at  the  age 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  and  are 
very  prolific.  Both  sejtes  are  much 
addicted  to  the  chewing  of  betel,  an 
employment  that  fiuits  with  their  in- 
dolent habits.  Only  extreme  neces- 
sity can  rouse  them  to  any  exertion 
of  magnitude ;  and  when  their  task 
is  accompli.'ihed,  they  relapse  Into 
their  prior  slate  of  sloth  and  repose. 
In  this  respect  they  differ  materially 
from  their  Chinese  neigh liours,  who 
are  laborious  and  industrious  by  na- 
ture and  habit. 

In  Tunquin  the  flesh  of  many  ani- 
mals is  eaten  which,  in  other  coon- 
tries^  h  rejected  with  disgust.  The 
natives  here  not  only  *ai  the  flesh  of 
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tlie  rliinoceitMy  and  particular  parta 
of  the  elephant,  but  auogratsbof^fiers, 
nonkeysy  horses,  and  dogs,  esteem- 
ioc  the  last  a  great  delicacy;  be- 
sides these  they  eat  mountain  rats, 
liiards,  and  some  kinds  of  worms, 
and  even  snakes.  Possessing  so 
great  a  variety  of  edibles,  they  never 
use  the  milk  of  any  animal  in  any 
shape,  holding  it  in  extreme  aver- 
sion, which  dislike  they  extend  to 
butter  and  cheese.  They  have  the 
same  repugnance  to  fresh  eggs,  pre- 
ferring those  that  are  nearly  Imtched. 
Maybugs  deprived  of  their  heads 
and  intestines,  and  silk,  worms  fried, 

g've  much  satisfaction  to  this  foul- 
eding  people.  In  conformity  with 
the  Chinese  custom,  they  never  drink 
cold  water,  but  like  it  best  tepid  or 
approaching  to  the  boiling  tempe- 
rature. 

Throughout  this  kingdom  the  bulk 
of  the  people  are  not  permitted  to 
build  houses  of  masonry,  or  of  seve- 
ral stories ;  the  larger  edifices,  such 
as  temples  and  palaces,  are  generally 
constructed  of  wood,  or  of  wood  and 
brick  mixed.  The  wall  that  sepa- 
rates Tunquin  from  Cochin  China  is 
fifteen  feet  high  and  twenty  thick, 
and  is  extremely  ill-built  of  stone 
and  bricks,  the  latter  for  ih6  most 
part  merely  baked  in  the  sun.  The 
roads  are  commonly  very  bad ;  but 
there  is  one  of  a  superior  description 
from  Backing,  the  former  capital,  to 
Phuxuan,  the  ancient  metropolis  of 
Cochin  China,  said  to  be  500  miles 
long.  The  manufactures  of  this  pro- 
vince are  mostly  the  same  as  those 
detailed  under  the  article  Cochin 
China,  and  it  is  usual  to  find  all  the 
inhabitants  of  a  village  following  the 
same  trade.  In  this  country,  how- 
ever, it  is  dangerous  to  be  known  to 
excel  in  any  profession  or  art;  as 
the  talents  of  the  artificer  would  be 
immediately  put  in  requisition  to 
work  gratis  for  the  emperor,  for  the 
governor  of  a  province,  or  even  for  a 
common  mandarin. 
-  The  Tunquinese  being  of  Chinese 
origin  their  language  is  monosyllabic, 
being  a  modification  of  the  Chinese 
dialect,  but  so  much  changed  and 


corrupted  dial  the  spoken  language 
is  now  wholly  unintelligible  Co  a 
native  of  the  celestial  empire,  while 
the  written  character  is  well  under- 
stood, being  the  same  in  both  coun- 
tries. Learning  is  here,  as  in  China, 
confined  to  the  class  of  lettered 
mandarins.  Printing  is  known  in 
Tunquin,  but  so  little  practised  that 
some  years  ago  there  was  said  to  be 
only  one  printing-press  in  the  king- 
dom. The  types  are  of  wood  and 
not  moveable,  every  additional  book 
requiring  new  plates  and  characters. 
Few,  however,  are  printed,  and  these 
have  in  general  a  reference  to  law  or 
religion.  Their  historical  works  are 
inaccurate  and  cannot  be  depended 
on.  There  are  a  few  books  on  moral 
subjects,which  are  mostly  translations 
or  commentaries  on  Chinese  books  ; 
and  the  sciences  remain  perfectly  sta- 
tionary, apparently  in  the  same  stage 
of  advancement  that  they  were  a 
thousand  years  ago. 

The  religion  of  the  Anaro  nations 
(Tunquin  and  Cochin  China)  is  a 
modification  of  the  Buddhist  system, 
nearly  resembling  that  which  prevails 
in  China,  but  blended  with  many 
local  and  peculiar  superstitions.  As 
in  China,  the  Tunquinese  have  patri- 
archal veneration  for  their  parents 
and  ancestors,  considering  them  as 
tutelary  divinities  who  watch  over 
and  protect  the  families  of  their  de- 
scendants, and  possessing  power  in 

f>roportion  to  the  sanctity  of  their 
ives  during  their  existence  on  efirth. 
To  them  sacrifices  are  offered  four 
times  a  year,  and  every  third  anni- 
versary of  their  death  is  celebrated 
with  additional  pomp.  The  higher 
classes  are  described  as  adherents  of 
Confucius,  who  submit  to  the  wor- 
ship of  images  and  other  ceremonies 
through  deference  to  public  opinion. 

Some  of  the  more  barbarous  tribes 
of  the  interior  are  said  to  worship 
the  dog  and  the  tiger,  both  of  which 
they  also  occasionally  eat.  Traces 
of  this  worship  are  found  among  the 
mountaineers  on  the  eastern  borders 
of  Hindostan,  as  well  as  in  the  pro- 
per Indo-Chinese  nations,  the  t%er 
being  worshipped  by  the  Hajin  tribe. 
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in  the  vicinity  of  the  G arrow  liilU, 
'J*he  Qnun-tn,  itn  nncicnt  race,  who 
inhitbit  the  Kiiiibrvfii;  or  monnuiinous 
range  tliat  tliviiJes  the  Anam  caun* 
tries  from  l*hina»  reward  tUenisclves 
US  the  oridnal  Jiilmbitnntii  of  Tun- 
ciuin  and  Cochin  China,  and  coniidcr 
ihe  Anttm  tribe  fta  a  mere  Ch incite 
colony,  which  expelletl  ttieni  Trom 
the  mariLime  trucU,  The  Quanto 
have  a  peculiar  bnguoge,  otitl  write 
with  0  style  on  the  leiives  of  a  plant 
termed  jiwa  in  the  An»ni  dialect,^ 
The  Moi  or  Muong  arc  also  a  moun- 
taineer race,  which  speak  a  language 
ditTerent  from  the  Anam,  hut  it  if^  not 
known  whether  the  Moi  be  an  ori- 
ginal trihe  or  only  a  hraneh  of  the 
Qua  n -to* 

The  Chrisiian  religion  waa  first  in- 
trodueed  by  the  Portuguese  hht>nt 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  subseqnemly,  while  the 
French  had  commercial  cstahlifth- 
nicntji,  they  endeavoured  to  proinnU 
gate  the  Itenefits  of  a  reli|non  whidi, 
even  in  its  most  debased  and  cor- 
rupted state^  is  infinitely  superior  lo 
the  pnrcft  of  the  Indian  doctrinesi,^ — 
The  English  an  J  Dutch  had  also 
settlements,  but  never  interfered  in 
religious  concerns,  their  attention 
being  wholly  en^^rossed  by  their  eoin- 
mercial  puriiiuts.  At  an  early  period 
the  Jesuits  sent  Tnissionarien  to  Tnn- 
qnin,  and  had  m^ide  considerable  pro- 
gress, until  being  siuspected  of  carry- 
ing on  a  secret  pohtteal  correspon- 
dence with  the  Cochin  Chinese,  they 
were  eicpelled,  Mi^sionuriea  were 
aub^efjuently  sent  out  by  Loui^i  the 
Fourteenth  under  the  character  of 
commercial  agents,  who  settled  a 
factory,  intended  also  to  promote 
the  conversion  of  the  Tunqnincse* 
On  this  event  the  Portuguese  Jesuits 
returned^  and  distpntes  ariMiig  hetwjjtt 
them  and  the  French  mtrssionnriea, 
the  contest  was  relcrred  to  tijc  Pope, 
who  ordered  the  JeiiuitK  to  quit  the 
country* 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the 
exercise  of  the  Christian  religion  was 
generally  prohibited,  sometimes  tole- 
fated,  and  at  particular  periods  per- 
lecutcd  with  ihc  utmost  cruelty. ^ 


The  most  noted  erai  of  persceution 

were  A.  D,  171%  iT^^t  and  1773, 
when  the  Chinese  h^d  eoiiMderable 
influence;  but  after  the  civil  wars 
commenced,  the  govemnicnt  lost 
flight  of  religion  altogethiir*  The 
year  1700  was  the  time  when  the 
Christian  reHeion  experienced  the 
most  fflvournble  treat nicnt,  mission- 
aries being  then  permitted  to  settle 
under  the  denomination  of  math  emu* 
tician^. 

In  Tnnquin  and  Cochin  China  the 
Catholic  mi<tsionaries  and  their  con- 
verts have  suffered  much  niore  from 
the  mandariuit  and  inferior  olliccri  of 
government  than  from  the  present 
emperor,  who  is  disposed  to  be  ex- 
tremely iibcrid  in  his  religious  opi- 
ninns.  He,  notwithstanding,  eiihibita 
a  repugnance  to  the  introduction  of 
all  new  modes  of  belief  as  an  inno- 
vation dangerous  lo  a  state  where 
custom  h'dH  the  force  of  law,  and  an 
alteration  in  rcltgion  a^cts  the  poU* 
lieal  sysiem. 

In  addition  to  these,  other  obsta- 
cles present  themselves  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Christian  religion  in 
Tunquin,  among  which  is  the  ohtri|a- 
tion  impo^d  on  every  subject  of  con- 
tributing to  the  siifiport  and  worship 
of  the  national  idols,  and  to  appear  at 
certiiin  festivals  which  have  tlotb  a 
civil  and  religions  character.  The 
extreme  reverence  paid  to  the  manes 
of  departed  ancestors  i?4  also  an  impe^ 
diment  of  considerable  weight-  The 
Jesuits  tolerated  their  usugei*,  from 
wbiclj  it  is  not  easy  to  derach  the 
natives,  bul  the  court  of  Home  dis- 
approved of  this  indulgence.  Another 
objection  of  great  moment  with  the 
rich,  and  with  them  only,  is  the  re- 
nunciation of  polygatn^  and  (he  being 
obliged  after  conversion  to  restrict 
themselves  to  one  wife.  In  spite  of 
all  these  obstacles  the  Christian  reli- 
gion has  in  this  r^on  made  grent 
progresHj  and  if  the  missionary  titate- 
mcnts  be  correct,  in  A.D.  I8(k»  com- 
prehended in  Tunquin  ;i^O,0t)O,  nnd 
in  Cochin  China  60,000  persons  pro- 
fes5iing  that  faith* 

Tum|nin,  Cochin  China,  Cambodia 
and  Sixunpa  are  recorded  to  have  ai> 
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clently  formed  part  of  the  Chinese 
empire,  but  on  the  Mogul  invasion  of 
ChiitA  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
Chincjie  governors  of  the  southern 
provinces  took  that  opjiortunity  of 
■ctting  up  the  standard  of  indepen- 
dence^ In  thia  manner  several  dis^ 
tinet  kingdoniA  were  created,  the  so- 
vereigns of  which,  however^  conti- 
nued to  acknowledge  for  many  years 
afterwards  a  nominiil  vai^lmge  to  the 
throne  of  China,  The  Tunquinesc 
princes  gradnally  ns^umed  n  greater 
degree  of  independcnci;^  and  uboiit 
A.D^  1553  are  asserted  to  have  sub- 
dued Cochin  ChinA, 

For  some  time  before  and  after 
the  al>ove  era  the  sovereigns  of  Tun- 

3tiin,  whose  title  wm  do va, (probably 
eva*)  were  kept  under  by  a  series  of 
hereditaria  prime  ministers,  named 
chuas,  tlmilttf  to  the  Mabarnttn 
pethwAs  in  the  Deccan  titid  iimyoret 
of  the  palace  in  France  under  the 
second  dynasty. 

The  subsequent  history  of  this 
country  is  rather  confused;  nothing 
being  presented  to  the  mind  but  a 
iiiccesftiott  of  aisaiij^inations  and  re- 
volts, and  a  perpetual  Buctuation  of 
boundaries.  About  A.D,  1774  a  re- 
volution began y  which  is  described  at 
some  length  tinder  the  article  Cochin 
China,  and  after  a  sanguinary  war- 
fare of  twenty-eight  years  terminated 
with  leaving  the  Anam  empire  as  it 
at  present  exists.  Tunquin  was  fi- 
nally conquered  by  Caung  Shuug, 
the  Cochin  Chinese  emperor,  about 
the  year  1§00>  and  has  ever  since 
been  ruled  by  a  viceroy  delegated 
from  the  scat  of  government.^ — (De 
Biuackere,  Le^dtn^  Sinunton^  Fnhhc 
JttutfiaU^  i|c.) 

TiivpKL*' — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Agra,  di strict  of  Aliglmr,  forty- 
eight  miles  S.  bv  from  Delhi ;  lut« 
^^3'  N.,  lon.  77"H7'  E. 

Turooitri*. — A  mountain  peak  in 
Northern  Hindostanj  twenty  miles 
fi,S.E*  ttciin  Bbadrinath  temple;  lat, 
Zty  20'  N.,  ion,  7^  4(KE.  6,1S*  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea* 

Tti^PA*— A  town  in  the  province 


of  Midwa,  twenty  milefi  from  Afibtit, 
which  in  18^0  contained  300  haiisesL 

TtrBAVNA. — A  town  in  the  pr€>* 
vince  of  Mnlwa,  twemy-ooe  miles 
from  Oojein,  the  capital  of  a  dlitrict: 
which  in  I8i0  belonged  to  Hok»r| 
tat,  23f  \W  N„  bn.  7^  lO' E. 

Tua*rtr\% — A  town  in  the  provmce 
of  Gundwana,  situated  on  the  wesi 
bank  of  the  river  Pata,  which  in  1 8^20 
belonged  to  the  British  governmetit ; 
lat,  2-2^  4a'       Ion.  7^^  ^-'3'  E. 

TufTEE  RiVKa.— This  river  ha*  its 
source  in  the  province  of  GundwaniL, 
near  the  village  of  Biitool,  among  the 
Injardy  hills,  from  whence  it  pursues 
a  weaieHy  direction  through  the  pro- 
vince of  Candei.sh  and  Gujeralj  untii 
it  joins  the  sea  ftbout  twenty  miles 
below  Surat.  The  whole  courae^ 
which  is  very  serpentine,  Hud  through 
a  fertile  country  producing  much  of 
the  cotton  exported  froui  Bonibay, 
may  be  estLmaied^  including  the  bind- 
ings, at  46S>  miles.  The  f^hoals  cross^ 
ing  the  mouths  of  the  Tup  tee  and 
NerbudJtt  are  known  to  the  Guje^ 
rattles  by  the  names  of  Shomt  and 
Deijburoo.  The  first  Mabomedim 
army  that  crossed  the  mountains 
south  of  the  Tuptee,  was  led,A*D* 
by  AlUh  ud  D&en,  nephew  and 
successor  of  Ferojse,  the  reigning 
sovereign  of  Delhi,— (Sro/ 1,  Drum- 

TuHivACAaAv.^A  town  in  the 
Mysore  province,  fifty-two  mil^  N. 
from  Scringapatam;  lat,  13°  1(K  N*, 
Ion.  7r  43'  E,  In  A,D*  1800  this 
place  consisted  of  an  outer  and  inner 
fort,  strongly  defended  bv  a  ditch  and 
mud  wall,  with  a  pettah  at  a  little 
distance,  containing  about  700  hou$«tt» 

TuRON  Bav.-^A  commodious  bay 
in  Cochin  China,  named  Hansan  by 
the  nativet,  situated  about  16^  7'  north 
latitude*  The  channel  into  this  bar- 
hour  i^  round  the  north-cast  end  of 
the  Hatiian  peninsula,  having  an 
inland  to  the  north.  All  the  coast  m 
safe  to  approach,  the  water  shoaling 
gradually  from  twenty  to  seven  fa- 
t bonis.  The  bpttom  h  mud,  and  the 
Encborage  safe  throughout.  A  smaU 
hlAud  within  the  harbour  is  nearly 
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Burrounded  with  such  deep  water,  as 
to  admit  of  Tessels  lying  dose  along- 
side to  heave  down  or  refit.  At  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  harbour  is- 
the  mouth  of  the  river  which  leads  to 
Turon.  It  is  about  two  hundred 
yards  wide,  with  a  depth  of  two 
fathoms,  and  its  current  into  the  bay 
sufficiently  strong  to  excavate  a  chan- 
nel through  the  Hand-banks.  The 
rise  and  tall  of  the  tide  is  very  un- 
equal, at  one  time  only  six  feet,  and 
at  others  so  hi^h  as  eleven  and  twelve 
feet.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Turon, 
and  along  the  adjoining  const,  the 
winds  have  been  found  variable  all 
the  year  through,  the  periodical  winds 
losing  influence  near  the  shore.  Sep- 
tember, October,  and  November  coin- 
pose  the  rainy  reason,  at  which  time 
the  rivers  inundate  the  low  country. 

The  town  of  Turon  stands  about 
a  mile  above  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  as  well  as  the  peninsuUi,  harbour, 
and  river,  is  named  by  the  natives 
Uansan.  The  houses  it  contains  are 
low,  and  mostly  built  of  bamboos, 
which  are  covered  with  reedy  grass 
or  rice  straw.  The  opposite  side  of 
the  river  is  divided  into  fields  sur- 
rounded by  fences,  and  cultivated 
with  tobacco,  rice,  and  suear-caneu 
The  market  in  the  town  is  pfentifully 
supplied  with  the  vegetable  produce 
of  a  tropical  climate,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  poultry,  especially  ducks.  The 
bay  abounds  with  fish,  and  in  some  of 
the  boats  the  fi«ihemien  reside,  with 
their  families,  all  the  year  round. 
Great  numbers  of  flying  tish  are  here 
taken  by  letting  down  into  the  sea 
deep  earthen  vessels  with  narrow 
'  necKs,  baited  with  pork  or  the  offals 
of  fish.  All  the  mollusca,  and  other 
gelatinous  substances,  whether  animal 
or  vegetable,  usually  rejected  by  Eu- 
ropeans, are  considered  by  the  natives 
of  this  coast  as  excellent  food,  and 
highly  nutritious. 

This  port  was  in  ancient  times  the 
chief  mart  for  the  trade  of  Cochin 
China  with  the  Chinese  empire,  and 
that  of  Japan;  but  prior  to  1793, 
when  it  was  visited  by  Lord  Macart- 
ney, the  city  of  Turon  had  suffered 
greatly  by  the  civil  wars,  and  was 
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surrounded  by  extensive  masses  of 
ruins.  In  1819  it  is  described  as 
having  once  been  a  populous  city,  but 
at  that  time  a  mean,  filthy  place,  with 
a  well  stocked  bazar.  In  1787,  the 
peninsula  of  Hansan  or  Turon  was 
ceded  to  the  French  by  the  reigning 
sovereign  of  Cochin  China,  in  return 
for  assistance  promised  him  ;  but  the 
French  revolution  breaking  out,  pos- 
session was  never  token.  The  vessels 
that  resort  here  at  present  are  either 
junks  from  different  parts  of  China, 
or  crafl  belonging  to  the  Portuguese 
of  Macao.  These  last  carry  on  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  trade  of 
this  country,  where  they  dispose  of 
the  refuse  of  the  European  goods 
which  they  buy  up  in  the  Canton 
market. — (Siaunton,  Barrow, 

TuaaAH  (or  Therah).^A  town  in 
the  Gujerat  province,  situated  about 
half  way  between  Theraud  and  Rah- 
dunpoor;  lat.  23®  5^  N.,  Ion.  71** 
41'  £.  This  is  an  open  town,  and  in 
1809  contained  about  !2,500  houses, 
1,500  of  which  belonged  to  Coolies, 
and  the  rest  to  Rajpoots,  Banyans, 
Koonbees,  &c.  To  the  north  of 
Therah  (at  that  date  the  capital  of 
the  Kakreze)  the  country  is  cultivat*- 
ed,  but  much  interspersed  with  bush 
jungle,  and  deficient  of  water,  which 
IS  procured  from  wells  forty  feet  deep, 
some  of  which  are  brackish.-^^ac- 
murdo,  4rc,) 

ToTicoBiN.--A  large  town  in  the 
Carnatic  province  and  sea- coast  of 
Tinnevelly,  ninetv  miles  N.E.  from 
Cape  Comorin;  lat.  8*57'  N.,  Ion. 
76**  36^  E.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
native  population  hero  consists  of 
Parrawars,  a  class  of  native  Romaii 
Catholics  inhabiting  the  sea-coast  of 
this  neighbourhood,  and  engaged 
chiefly  in  the  coasting  trade. 

At  this  place  there  is  a  pearl  fish- 
ery, but  the  pearls  are  reckoned  in- 
ferior to  those  found  in  the  bay  of 
Condatchy,  in  Ceylon,  being  stained 
with  a  blue  or  greenbh  tinge.  In 
1810,  the  fishery  of  the  Toolayerani. 
Paar  pearl-bank  was  rented  to  two. 
contractors,  who  were  to  have  ten, 
days  complete  fishing  with  fifVy  boats, 
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fbr  which  tbey  engaged  to  pay  34,300 
•tar  pagodas.  This  fishery  produced 
2^03,658  oysters,  of  which  one-third 
went  to  the  divers,  and  two-thirds 
to  the  renters;  when  completed  it 
was  relet. 

For  three  days*  fishing  with 

sixty  boats,  for  ...Pagodas  10,337 

Scventv-five  boats  afterwards, 
for  three  days,  sold  for  15,787 

Four  hundred  thousand  oysters 
fished  afterwards  on  Go* 
vernment  account   7>045 

The  charges  amounted  to  550  pa- 
godas, and  the  Toolayeraiu  bank  was 
then  considered  so  completely  fished, 
that  nothing  could  be  expected  from 
it  for  at  least  seven  years  to  come. 
The  conducting  of  this  business  re- 
quires six  weelis'  constant  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  superintendent 
(usually  the  collector  of  Tinnevelly), 
and  during  its  continuance  the  atmos- 
phere is  rendered  insupportable  by 
the  exposure  of  so  many  millions  of 
oysters  (probably  little  short  of  forty 
millions)  to  putrify  in  the  open  air. 
'the  net  produce  of  this  fishery  in 
182S  was  1,41,886  rupees. 

The  pearl  fishery  at  Tuticorin  is 
distinctly  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo, 
which  establishes  the  interesting  fact, 
that  it  has  continued  nearly  in  the 
same  state  during  a  period  of  five  cen- 
turies, and  consequently  that  with 
careful  management  it  is  likely  to 
prove  a  permanent  source  of  revenue. 
Its  existence  is  also  noticed  by  Vio^ 
\em}\'^{Hepburn,  Marsden,  <j-c.) 

TuxAL. — A  town  in  Northern  Hin- 
dostan,  nine  miles  S.S.W.  from  Suh- 
hatoo ;  lat.  30^  53'  N„  Ion.  76^  57'  E. 

TWKNTY-FOUR      PfRGUNNAHS.  A 

district  in  the  province  of  Bengal, 
situated  principally  to  the  south  of 
Calcutta,  on '  the  east  side  of  the 
Hooghly  river.  In  extent  it  com- 
prehends about  882  square  miles,  and 
^as  first  formed  into  a  landholder's 
jurisdiction  in  1757»  when  it  was  con- 
•titiited  the  zemindury  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  jaghire  of  Lord  Clive.  In 
)765  a  ten  years' prolongation  of  the 
jfighire  to  Xord  Clive  was  obtained. 


after  which  it  reverted  to  the  Eas 
India  Company.  Since  that  dal 
from  the  quantity  of  waste  lai 
brought  into  cultivation,  the  numb 
of  ghauts  or  landing  places,  religioi 
temples,  and  other  substantial  buii 
hngs  constructed,  it  may  be  infem 
that  this  territory  has  been  progrc 
sively  increasing  in  agriculture,  p 
pulation,  and  commerce. 

In  1801  there  were  within  tl 
limits  of  the  Twenty-four  Pergunna 
190  seminaries,  in  which  Hindoo  la 
grammar,  and  metaphysics,  we 
taught,  maintained  by  the  volunta 
contributions  of  opulent  Hidden 
and  the  produce  of  charity  land 
total  of  annual  expense,  19,5( 
rupees.  At  that  time  there  w 
but  one  madrissa,  or  college  i 
instruction  in  the  Mahomedan  la 
This  small  district^  although  so  cla 
to  the  presidency,  has  always  be 
greatly  infested  by  dacoits  (gang  ro 
bers)  and  river  pirates.  In  18 
the  police  was  considered  to  be  in 
state  of  evident  improvement;  b 
under  many  disadvantages,  owing 
its  local  situation  and  to  its  surroun 
ing  the  actual  capital  of  India,  ai 
focos  of  attraction  to  the  dissolv 
and  dishonest. 

The  zemindar's  profit  here  is  su 
posed  to  be  considerably  more  th. 
ten  per  cent,  on  the  land  tax,  son 
in  particular,  not  paying  one  rup 
per  thousand  of  the  rents  they  i 
tually  receive.  Many  of  the  exis 
ing  landholders  are,  or  have  bee 
the  dewans  of  European  gentlemc 
Indigo  is  the  most  valuable  coi 
modity  raised,  but  experience  prov 
it  to  be  an  article  of  precario 
profit.  Tne  planters  are  obligi 
to  advance  cash  to  the  cultivate 
before  a  grain  of  the  seed  is  put  in 
the  earth,  and  the  latter  is  frequent 
influenced  by  the  zemindars  to  pc 
vert  the  money  to  other  purposes  ai 
abscond.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  th 
the  peasantry  in  the  neighbourho^ 
of  an  indigo  factory  always  appe 
in  better  plight  and  more  independe 
of  the  landholders  than  elsewhei 
In  1814  the  product  of  the  jumo 
or  laod-!ta^  amounted  to  ]9;49»1< 
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rupees*  The  Hindoo  tohabttants  of 
the  Twenty-four  Pergiinnahs  are  rec- 
koned in  the  |»roi>ortion  of  three  to 
one  Mahomedan,  nnd  the  total  num- 
Iter  have  been  cstinmed  at  1  ^(i 5^5,0 00 
pflfioiia.  If  lo  these  be  added  the 
uthabiunU  of  the  Calcutta  jurisdic- 
ilom,  computed  by  the  police  magis- 
trates at  600,000,  the  total  popiilntioti 
within  twenty  miivs.  will  airtaiint  to 
i;2^,«00  persions^^X  Grant,  Po^ 
lice  EeporU,       Fiizro^f  ^e.) 

Ti*f  E  jtfT\  -rOL^  Rajas. — lu  northern 
Hindo&tan»  im mediately  west  from 
Nepaut  Proper,  ha  country  of  con- 
iidembleexteiU,  which  had  long  con- 
itsted  of  twenty 'four  petty  statei, 
whose  chiefs  were  collectively  called 
the  twenty-fpur  rajas;  yet  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  ever  had  any  com- 
tnoo  i>ystcni  of  defence,  or  ever  to 
have  hecn  connected  by  any  common 
extraction.  They  all  indeed  acknow- 
led<^e  the  superiority  of  the  JemLvh 
nija,  who  had  besides  many  others 
in  a  similar  state  of  dependence ; 
which  conferred,  however^  scarcely 
any  authority  on  the  nominal  supe- 
rior^  whose  power  appears  to  have 
been  limited  to  exhortation,  and  the 
ri^ht  of  bestowing  the  tica,  or  mark 
ot  supreme  authority*  on  the  heirs 
of  each  chiefs  which  they  could  aUo 
do  without.  Hi^  elevated  rank, 
howefer,  was  never  called  in  ques- 
tion, and  his  mediution  probably  pro- 
crastinated the  auhjugaJton  of  all 
the  petty  chiefs  to  one,  an  at  lust 
happened*  According  to  the  most 
iiuthcntic  list  the  twenty-four  Rajas 
consisted  of  the  following  chiefs,  com- 
mencing at  the  Trisoolgungn  river 
and  proceeding  westward* 


1,  Gorkha. 

Tannahuttg. 
a.  Palpa. 
4,  Rising, 

Ghiring. 
6.  Gajnrcote^ 
7*  Dhor. 

Bhirkot. 
9.  Gharahang* 

10,  Nayncot. 

11,  Batahung, 

12,  Poiti. 


13,  Lamjiin. 

ll  Kaski, 

15.  Malehum. 

16.  Gaikot. 

17.  GLdmi. 
la  Musaekot, 
19.  Tsrki. 
%  KUacKi. 
fl»  Argha, 
t^e,  Dhurkot. 
23.  Isma. 

34,  Peytahn. 


Some  of  these  chiefs  had  entered 
into  len^^ues  of  mimval  defence,  and 
some  were  connected  by  common  des- 
cent in  the  chief:*,  sucli  as  the  Atba- 
blmi,  or  Eight  Brothers,  and  the  Sat- 
bhai,  or  Seven  Brotiiers.^CF.  Bu* 
chanang  Kirkpatrkkt  tf-t*.} 

TwKKTY-Two  Rajas. — In  Northern 
Hindostattp  west  from  the  channel  of 
the  RapLy^  an  extensive  region  com* 
mencca,  usually  termed  by  the  natives 
the  country  of  the  twenty-two  rajas, 
but  respecting  the  interior  of  which 
very  little  is  known,  it  never  having 
been  the  theatre  of  European  war- 
farct  or  explored  by  any  nutive  of 
that  leading  continent.  Each  petty 
rajflship  is  of  course  designated  from 
the  residence  of  its  chief,  but  of  mos^t 
qF  these  even  the  site  remains  « 
matter  of  conjectu  re.  The  following 
very  imperfect  list  contains  the  namet 
of  some  of  the  principal  chiefships, 
the  whole  of  which  have  long  been 
subordinnle  to  the  Gorkhn  dynasty 
of  NepauL 

ChhilH.       Jahari.  Gajal. 

Dnng*         Dharma.  Bangphi. 

Bali  ana,       Rolpah.  Jnjarcole* 

Mai  an  eta.    Rugun,  Jemlah. 

Satatala.     Messikot.  Duti. 


u. 

Uoiptr,^ — A  small  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Canara,  situated  about  three 
miloa  from  the  lea,  near  a  small  river 
called  the  Papa»ani,  thirty-nine  mites 
N.N.W.  from  Mangalorel  lat,  13W 
N.,  Ion.  74^48'E* 

Ulraica  Kuan  Peak, — A  nioun^ 
tain  peiik  in  Northern  Hindostnn, 
near  a  small  hike,  neffenteen  laile^ 
S.W.  fVom  Almora  ;  lat.  29*  ^'  N*, 
ion.  79''  2^  E.,  7,^^  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea* 

Umbalxah. — Seik  town  in  the 
province  of  Delhi,  which  in 
Captain  Ross  recommended  as  the 
proper  station  for  the  Miperin  ten  dent 
of  Beik  aHairs. 

UwaEiTA, — ^A  small  town  in  the 
province  of  Delhi,  fifteen  miles  S»W. 
5  V  2 


from  Sahamnpoor;  kt.  ^flTK., 

Umbfii.^A  tijwn  in  the  province 
nf  Aurungabad,  thirfy-five  miles  S.E. 
from  I  he  city  of  Aurimgahiid ;  Int. 
1  r  38'  N.,  ion,  ^  E.  This  dnce 
with  the  ^nifllJ  territory  attiiclretl,  tiU 
thoiiijh  Hitimtcd  fjir  within  the  Jimita 
of  the  Ni^nm^jf  dominions,  until  the 
treaty  n(  Mundessor,  A.D.  1M18,  be- 
Inn^red  to  Holcar,  and  waa  governed 
by  his  officers. 

Umltau.j^. — A  town  in  the  Gti- 
jerat  province,  thirty  miles  N.N,E. 
from  Ahmedttbad;  lat.  23*  14'  N., 
Ion.  73°fS 

UwDANA. — A  town  in  ihe  province 
of  Ajmeer,  perg^mnnh  of  Jawud, 
which  in  1820  belonged  to  Sindia, 
And  contained  jilvDut  4(M>  houses ; 
Jar,  24^  38'  N.,  bn.  74*^  58'  E.— ( J/o^- 

Ui^DEs  fl/fm  DesaJ. — This  is  the 
general  name  of  the  tmct  of  country 
situated  between  the  Ciiilas  and  Ui- 
ninlaya  ranges  of  moun tarns  west  of 
Lake  Rawan*5  Hrnd,  and  intersected 
hy  the  course  of  the  Sutnteje  nver, 
which  issuing  from  that  lake,  flows 
to  ihe  north-we«t.  The  Niti  ghaut, 
a  pa»4  through  the  Himalaya,  ficpa- 
rates  the  Undes  from  Bboo'tant  and 
the  source*  of  the  Ganges,  This  pass 
is  aljoul  half  a  mile  broad,  and  almost 
destitute  of  vegetation,  which  ia  de- 
ptroyed  by  the  coid  piercing  wind 
that  sweeps  through  from  the  tatile- 
land  of  Tibet.  After  surmounting 
the  pass  several  piles  of  stones  are 
heapedp  on  which  sticks  are  Roen 
adornetl  with  rags  of  diflerent  co- 
Jours,  the  offerinfts  of  travellers,  and 
tokens  of  their  having  overcome  so 
difficult  an  ascent.  To  the  north- 
west Undes  is  hounded  by  Lahdack 
or  little  Tibet. 

After  crossing  the  Sutulejc  a  few 
miles  north  of  Deba»  where  it  is 
eighty  yards  broad  and  three  and  a 
hdf  ^et  deep^  there  are  three  villages, 
painted  of  different  colours^  which 
are  the  winter  residences  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Deba  and  Dong,  The 
adjacent  htlU,  said  to  be  rich  in  gold, 
arc  composetl  of  granite  of  mixed 


colours  (the  red  prcdominatrnp),  w  irh 
horizontal  siratn  of  quartz,  and  ^maJl 
fibrous  veins  of  a  white  material  hke 
a^nte,  d^Bcending  perpend icu1mrly« 
Where  the  rock  has  been  exposed  to 
the  weatlier  its  surface  is  broken  into 
Hma)l  pieces,  having  little  more  co- 
hesion than  clay  baked  in  the  sun, 
The  go  hi  is  separated  by  wa<ihing, 
there  being  no  fuel  in  the  neituhbotir- 
hood,  or  rather  no  wood,  for  there 
is  an  appearance  of  coal.  In  the 
bed  of  the  Sutuleje  there  are  many 
large  flowering  shrubs  resembling  the 
tamarisk,  rising  from  three  inches  to 
eight  feet  in  height,  according  to 
tittuation.  The  goats  and  yaks  are 
fond  of  its  foliage.  The  Intter  bite 
the  grass  very  close  to  the  ground, 
which  fiifit  them  to  crop  the  short  and 
scanty  herbage  of  these  dreary  moun« 
tHins.  On  a  plain  partly  bounded  bj 
the  Sutuleje,  abont  half  a  niile  in 
length  and  breadth,  are  many  shallow 
pits,  made  by  persons  in  search  of 
goUUdnst,  and  aUo  deserted  caves  in 
the  rocks  originally  excavated  for  the 
same  purpose. 

The  Undes  abound  with  hares, 
which  are  longer  on  their  hind  legs, 
sliorter  in  their  bodies,  and  altoge- 
ther smaller  than  those  of  England, 
but  their  fur  is  both  finer  and  longer: 
when  disturbed  they  fly  to  the  moun- 
tains, but  frequently  stop  and  rise  on 
their  hind  legs  to  look  at  their  pur- 
suers. They  are  very  prolific,  and 
their  flesh  well -tasted/  VVild  horse* 
and  asses  are  occasion  a  tly  seen,  and 
also  the  animal  with  enormous  horns 
called  the  bharal.  The  horses  ap- 
pear to  be  about  thirteen  hands  m 
height^  and  are  very  shy.  Animals 
of  a  fawn  colour  about  the  size  of  a 
rat,  with  long  ears,  but  without  tail»j 
are  seen  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  also  a  species  of  bird  resembling 
the  grouse.  Rhubarb  is  se^  to  the 
north  of  the  Sutuleje,  and  the  whole 
tract  is  famous  as  the  favourite  coun- 
try of  the  shawUwool  goat,  Toling, 
the  residence  of  the  he-ad  Lama^ 
stands  in  lat.  31°  19^  N.,  Ion.  79°  4H' 

While  the  Undes  continued  under 
the  Suryabans  (children  of  the  sun) 
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caMlc  of  llajpooCs,  and!  nim  aflcr  it 
pnssed  uiuIlt  tilt;  domtiiion  of  the 
Chinese,  the  itidejienilent  Turlara  of 
Lab  Jack  were  c»tre$t»e_v  iroubleaoine 
to  the  iii habitants  by  the  frequeocy 
of  their  iiifoaJs,  an  J  only  ceased 
their  depredations  in  coiiseqiience  of 
the  coiiiitry  havini;  been  bestuwed  on 
the  Dabl  Lainiu  On  this  event  their 
rdt|^ioLi3  prejudices  influenced  them 
to  desist  from  molesting  the  subjects 
of  the  supreme  bead  of  iheir  faith. 
Tile  last  rnju  (whofie  father  had  bt^a 
(tilled  by  the  Tartars)  was  delegated  by 
the  principal  people  to  solicit  the  pro- 
lection  of  the  Chinese  against  the^e 
depredators,  which  was  accordingly 
grarited ;  but  some  time  afterwards, 
ft«  above  related,  bestowed^  but  pro- 
hahly  only  in  fiame,  on  the  grand  or 
Dalui  Lama  of  La-s^a,  This  tracts 
M  may  be  sup  podded,  is  thinly  inha- 
bited, and  little  cultivated.  The 
Uiiiyas,  or  iuhabttnnt>j  of  Undes,  pro- 
cure their  grain  from  the  Jo warries, 
the  Murchas,  and  other  traders 
through  the  passes  as  far  as  Bussaher, 
and  they  are  said  to  eat  but  little 
Dttiinal  (Qod.~iMvorcro/i,  Sft\) 

CjNKiETuNitiE. — A  strong  hill-fort 
in  t he  pro V in ce  o f  A u r u ngabad*  The 
shape  of  the  hill  is  nearly  square, 
being  a  solid  rock  rising  from  another 
hill,  the  sideii  of  which  gradually  de- 
cline towards  the  low  country  and 
the  pettah.  The  rock  itself  is  scarped 
on  itH  four  sides  to  a  perpendicular  fdl 
of  from  1 50  to  i200  feet,  presenting  on 
all  Hides  an  inaccessiible  smooth  bluff 
rock.  The  upper  circumference  of 
the  hill  is  about  an  English  mibj  and 
perfectly  flat,  except  at  the  east, 
where  rises  another  small  hill  about 
13D  feet  above  its  own  base.  The 
summit  of  this  little  cone  is  called 
Tunkie^  and  is  exactly  900  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  low  country*  It  sur- 
rendered to  a  British  detachment  in 
after  a  feeble  resistance. 

UpAUaANo. — A  town  in  the  Ne- 
paulcsc  territories!,  thirty -eight  miles 
W.  by  S.  from  Catmandou;  lat.  27'' 
37'^^.,  Ion.  84^  ^'E. 

UrAEAH. — A  fish  in  j:  ^illaj^e  in  the 
if  orthcra  Circura,  d  ii*trict  of  Vi^eaga- 


patam,  sixteen  miles  N3.  from  the 
town  of  Vizagnpatam.  This  place 
stands  in  a  deep  bay,  with  hold  moun- 
tain scenery  in  the  back-pround,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  considerable  fish- 
ing stations  on  the  coast.  Above 
one  hundred  catamarans,  besideji  se- 
veral massoalah  boats,  may  sometimes 
be  reckoned  on  Ihe  beach. — {Fullar- 

Uhsana. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Aijra,  thirty  miles  S.  from  Alvar ; 
lat.  ^r^N,,  Ion.  76" £5' K 

UssuNiJ,— A  small  town  in  the 
province  of  Delhi,  twenty-five  mile* 
S.W.  from  Kurual ;  lat.  31'  N., 
Ion.  76^  35'  E, 

UuEEaGHi;!.^ — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ajmeer,  situated  to  the  north 
of  Chi  tore,  on  the  road  from  Nus^ 
seerabad  to  that  place.  This 'm  a  good 
sbed  town,  in  the  centre  of  which 
are  three  temples  ranged  in  a  line^ 
\frhere  repose  the  a^hes  of  a  ricli 
merchant,  their  founder.  There  is 
also  a  manufactory  of  chintz,  and 
the  place  in  1  i^24  bore  the  a])pc<i ranee 
of  prosperity.  Above  it,  on  a  high 
rock,  stands  a  castle,  which  in  1823 
was  conquered  for  the  rana  of 
Odeyt>oor  from  a  rebellious  Thakoor* 
— i  Bishop  Ifc'Arr,  ^c) 


V. 

VAUAGAanY.— A  town  in  the  Car- 
natic  province,  district  of  Ttntievellyj 
seventy^seven  miles  N.  from  Cape 
Coinorin  ;  bt.  9^  12'  N.,  Ion,  77**  34*' 
E.  During  the  wars  of  the  Carnatic, 
from  1740  to  1760>  this  place  was 
possessed  by  a  tributary  poligar,  who 
gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  both  to 
the  nabob  of  the  Carnatic  and  to  the 
East- India  Company. 

VADAGUEHav  f  Of  Vadocurntfj, — A 
Moplay  town  on  the  !»ea-coast  of  the 
Malabar  province,  twenty -four  miles 
N.  by  W,  from  Calicut  j  lat,  ^2* 
N,,  Ion,  75^  W  E, 

Vakaleer  f  W&cu/ctat/J,  —  A 
small  town  iu  the  Mysore  rajahs  ter^ 
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nl4Mie«y  nine  miles  8.  W.  from  Colar ; 
lat.  13»  4"  N.,  loo.  7b'  «'  E. 

Vadatati  RiTcm. — ^Th»  ri?er  Im 
itt  fotirce  in  the  Mysore  prorince. 
Hear  to  the  Bebabooden  hillf,  from 
whence  it  iowi  almost  due  north, 
until  after  a  coarse  of  aboot  206 
miles,  including  windings,  it  joins  the 
Toombudra  twenty  miles  aboTe  Ado- 
ni.  It  is  also  named  the  Hajini  and 
the  Paftni. 

•  Yatcaroo  Rim  (or  VyaurJ.— 
A  rifer  tn  the  sooth  of  India,  which 
after  pasting  close  to  Madura,  and  tra- 
versing the  zemindaries  of  Sbera- 
pinga  and  Ramnad,  is  almost  wholly 
absorbed  in  a  large  tank,  twenty 
miles  south  of  Tondi.  The  dry  sandv 
'bed  of  this  river  is  of  great  breadth 
throughout  its  whole  course,  and  after 
passing  Madura,  its  waters  are  so  di- 
Terted  ft'om  their  channel  for  the  pur- 
poses of  irrigation,  that  its  bed  at 
Raronnd  is  usually  dry  throughout 
the  year,  and  only  contains  water 
when  the  floods  are  unusually  great. 
{Medical  lUportt,  Fvilarton,  ^c.) 

Valoor. — A  town  in  the  Salem 
district,  fifty-two  miles  W.N.W.  from 
Trichinopoly ;  lat.  1 1^  2'  N.,  Ion.  78** 
r  E. 

Veergoon.^A  town  and  fortress 
in  the  province  of  Cutch,  about  thirty 
miles  N.W.  from  Mandavie. 

VEERUNGAUif.  —  A  pcfgnnnah  in 
the  province  of  Gujerat,  which  in 
1818  was  more  than  one-half  waste, 
and  in  1820  suffered  tnuch  by  a  se- 
vere frost,  which  destroyed  the  cot- 
ton and  greatly  injured  all  the  other 
crops.  The  principal  towns  are  the 
Capital,  Mandul,  and  Patree.  They 
are  surrounded  by  high  walls,  those 
|of  the  two  first  bein^  still  in  good 
repair.  The  population  of  Veerun- 
gaum  town  in  1820  was  estimated  at 
from  15,000  to  20,000  persons,  two- 
ihtrds  Hindoos  and  the  rest  Maho- 
medans.  The  houses  are  well-built, 
few  unoccupied,  and  the  inhabitants 
appear  -in  thriving  circumstances.— 
{j.  A,  Dunlop,  <Jt.) 

Veesararbb.— A  town  in  the  pro- 
Tbiee  of  Oujctrat,  twenty*tivo  miles 


N.E.  from  Sunt ;  lat.  Sl^"  N., 
loo.  73^  2y  E. 

Veht.— A  small  district  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Cashmere,  described  by  Abu! 
Fazel  as  producing  much  salfron. 

VcLANaHENA.  —  A  soiall  military 
post  in  the  i^laad  of  Ceyloo,  district 
of  Upper  Ouva,  which  is  probably  the 
highest  inhabited  spot  in  Ceylon; 
lat.  r  44'  K.,  Ion.  81**  T  E.,  forty- 
three  miles  S.S.E.  from  Caody.  The 
summit  of  the  Idalgaahina  pass,  firom 
Suffragam  to  Upper  Ouva,  is  about 
4  JOG  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
but  Velancheaa  b  two  miles  distant 
in  a  straight  line,  aad  about  700  yards 
lower  down.  On  the  2<Hh  March 
1819  the  thermometer  stood  here  at 
fifty-seven  degrees  before  sunrise. — 
(Zl«y,4tr.) 

Velaur. — A  river  in  the  Camatic 
of  the  second  class,  which  rises  among 
the  mountains  of  the  Salem  district, 
and  after  a  course  of  above  100  miles, 
and  receiving  various  contributory 
streams,  enters  the  sea  below  Porto 
Novo. 

Velebete. — ^A  cluster  of  rocks  in 
the  Eastern  seas,  situated  to  the 
south  of  the  island  of  Formosa,  which 
may  be  seen  from  them ;  lat.  21®  55^ 
N.,  Ion.  121**  SO'  E. 

Vellore  (Velur). — ^A  town  and 
fortress  in  the  Carnatic  province,  to 
which  a  district  was  formerly  attach- 
ed, situated  in  lat.  12^57'N.,  Ion. 
79^  1  y  E.,  eighty  miles  W.  by  S.  from 
Madras.  ^By  the  natives  it  is  named 
Ray  Ellore,  to  distinguish  it  from 
Ellore  in  the  Northern  Circars. 

This  was  formerly  a  post  of  great 
importance,  as  it  commanded  the 
main  road  leading  to  the  Upper  Car- 
natic from  the  vidle^  of  Veniambady, 
which  is  the  most  direct  route  to  and 
from  the  Mysore.  The  waUs  of  the 
fort  are  built  of  very  laige  stones, 
with  bastions  and  round  towers  at 
short  distances.  A  fautte-hray  lines 
the  walls  between  them,  which  with 
its  embattled  rampart  and  small 
overhanging  square  towers  has  a 
handsome  effect.  A  deep  and  wide 
ditch,  cut  chiefly  out  of  the  solid 
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rock,  iurmufids  tlie  whole  fort  e*- 
cepl  mt  one  entrance,  where  there  was 
A  duteway  acearding  to  the  Uimtofl- 
Uny  !(ystem  ;  and  in  addition  to  the 
usual  means  of  de*ence,  the  ditch 
contam;^  alligators  of  a  very  large 
aiie*  The  fortre^j*  is  ho  completely 
commanded  hy  the  hilla^  thut  a  fiix- 

tjounder  ean  throw  a  shot  over  it; 
>ut  the  conquest  of  Mysore  has  ren- 
dered it  now  comparatively  of  little 
importance. 

Vellore  fortress  is  of  audi  extent 
ikat  it  containii  within  a  square  of 
handsome  building*!,  besides  ^^pncious 
barracks,  every  necessary  accommo- 
dation for  a  prri&on.  The  great 
f^agoda  on  one  tside  of  the  st|uare  ia 
u  scd  fo  r  a  ni  agaai i  n  e.  Fro  id  t  h  e  a  1 1  r  i- 
butes  of  the  statu ea,  seulfjtured  of 
blue  stone,  which  still  ornament  lU 
front,  and  the  frequent  images  of  the 
bull  Nandi,  recumbent  on  ihe  ledges 
of  the  lA^alls,  it  iTisy  he  inferrred  that 
Siva  was  the  deity  worsliipped.  The 
liettah  of  Vellore  lies  to  the  south  of 
the  fort  close  under  the  hills,  and 
|oioed  by  cunncctini][  hcittlementN  with 
the  oSd  castelhited  w  orks  on  the  triple 
oeuks  above*  It  is  a  lar^e  and  i>opu* 
4ott&  town,  with  an  exceedingly  busy 
bazar,  containing  many  good  houae^;, 
intersfiersed  with  a  large  profjortiun 
of  Mnssulman  tombs  thickly  wood- 
ed with  coco  nut  trees,  bat  without 
any  public  building.^  of  note,  the 
white-washed  nioNjue  of  Cliinidah 
Stiheh  being  the  niojst  remarkable 
ediftcct  Connected  with  the  forti- 
fied rocks  above  the  town  is  a  bar- 
rier wall  and  foase,  stretching  across 
frons  their  bise  to  the  rnurgin  of  the 
Paiaur,  with  a  giite^viiy  that  com- 
mands the  high  road  tn  Arcot. 

The  Mahomedan  statea  ofGolcon- 
da  and  Bejapoor  possessed  them- 
-aelves  of  Vellore  and  Chaudergherry 
in  A.D.  1646,  Tn  1 677  Sevajee  made 
unexpected  irruption  into  the 
Carnatic,  and  captured  this  place  atid 
Ginjee,  During  the  war  of  1 7^2  it 
was  relieved  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote  in 
the  face  of  Hyder's  wliole  army.  Af- 
ter the  cnnquest  of  Seringapatam  and 
4he  destruction  of  the  short-lived 
'Mahotnedan  dynasty,  Tip^JOO'S  fami- 


ly, consisting  of  twelve  fcous  and 
eight  danghte'rs,  were  for  security  re- 
moved to  Vtllore,  Fuiteh  Hydcr, 
the  etdeiit  but  itiegitiaiute  son,  had 
twelve  or  fourteen  children.  The 
four  elder  sons  were  allowed  50,t)DQ 
rupees,  and  the  younger  cliildreit 
23,1)00  rupees  each  per  annum.  The 
females  were  nearly  800  in  number, 
and  were  handsomely  provided  for, 
their  condition  being  altogether  much 
better  than  it  would  have  been  under 
any  successor  of  Tippoo^s,  They 
had  been  collected  from  many  quar* 
ters,  and  each  furnished  her  apart- 
oient  according  to  the  fa;!shion  of  her 
own  country. 

On  the  lOlli  of  July  1806  a  most 
atrocions  revolt  and  mass^acre  of 
their  officers  and  Europeanjj  toofc 
place,  perpetrated  by  the  native 
troops  belonging  to  the  gai Tjson,  in 
which,  from  evidence  taken  immedU 
ately  after  the  event,  it  was  proved 
the  family  of  Tippoo(inore  especially 
the  eldest,  Moisc  ud  Deen)  took  an 
open  and  active  share.  The  insur- 
gents vCere  subdncdj  and  mostly  put 
to  the  sword  by  Colonel  Gillcsjiie 
and  a  party  of  the  nineteenth  dra^ 
gpons  ;  and'to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  a  similar  calamity,  the  instigators 
were  removed  to  Bengab  So  late  as 
1 MQ,  Vellore  still  continued  one  of 
the  principal  stations  of  the  Madras 
a  r  my .  Tr a  V  e  1 1  i  ng  d  is  t  ance  f r o  m  Mad  r tt» 
eighty-eight  mites',  from  Seringa  pa  tarn 
202  mites.— ( FMtriorif  Lord  T-r/t'a* 

Vfxt.um. — A  town  in  the  Carnatic 
province  and  Tanjore  district,  eight 
miles  S.W.  from  Tanjore;  lat.  10"^ 
37'  N.,  Ion.  79"^  5'  There  are  here 
the  ruins  of  a  large  mud  fort,  for- 
merly occupied  by  a  British  garrison. 

VEVrATAfiHFaaY  { Vencattimri) , — 
A  town  and  zemindary  in  the  pro- 
viuces  of  Sal  cm  and  Barramabal, 
but  now  included  in  the  Nell  ore  dis- 
trict;  let,  r  N„  Ion.  7t*^3:j'K 
fifty-four  miles  W.  by  N,  from  Vel* 
lore.  This  place  was  formerly  the 
residence  of  Red  da  Nnik  Poligar, 
and  the  ruins  of  his  fort  in  A*D.  1  feOO 
were  ftlill  conspicuous.    The  iuhabi- 
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Unts  were  then  nearly  all  Tdingas 
or  Gentoos,  m  they  are  called  hy 
the  English  at  Madras.  This  place 
is  also  named  Vencatadri,  and  for- 
merly possessed  a  celebrated  temple. 
^{F,  Buchanan,  4rc  ) 

Veniambady.— A  village  in  the 
Barramahal  district,  forty-five  miles 
S.W.  from  Vellore ;  lat.  12°<rN., 
Ion.  78"  43'  £.  This  place  stands  on 
an  island  formed  by  the  Palar  river, 
and  has  a  very  pleasing  appearance, 
being  surrounded  with  trees,  wliich 
are  usually  scarce  in  the  Barramahal, 
and  situated  in  a  fine  plain  encom- 
passed by  hills.  During  the  wet  scr- 
8on  the  Palar  frequently  commits 
great  devastation,  and  it  rises  highest 
when  the  rains  prevail  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel.  There  is  a  mud  fort 
here,  filled  internally  with  native  ha- 
bitations, and  at  some  distance  to 
the  west  of  the  Palar  are  two  tem- 
ples of  note,  dedicated  to  Siva  and 
Vishnu. 

The  estate  or  subdivision  of  Veni- 
ambady comprehends  five  villages, 
viz.  Veniambady,  on  an  island ;  Mul- 
pater,*  Chenampettah,  and  Meetapa- 
lum,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Palar ; 
and  Govindpoor  on  the  south  side. 
Mulpater  is  almost  entirely  inha- 
bited by  Brahmins,  and  is  the  most 
populous;  Govindpoor  by  Lubbee 
or  Mahomedan  merchants.  Weavers 
of  the  coarse  fabrics  termed  gunnies, 
and  of  floor-mats,  are  the  most  nu- 
merous classes  in  Chenampettah,  and 
cultivators  at  Meetapalum.  In  Ve- 
niambady all  the  indigenous  races  of 
natives  are  found.^ — (A.  H.  Hamilton, 
F,  Buchanan,  FuUarlon,  ^c) 

Vkncatachelt.um. — A  small  vil- 
lage in  the  Carnatic  province,  district 
orNellore,  about  nme  miles  south 
from  the  town  of  Nellore.  At  this 
place  there  is  a  poor  mud  choultry, 
nod  a  good  bungalow  for  the  accom- 
modation of  travellers,  situated  on 
an  elevated  spot  near  the  margin  of 
a  considerable  lake. — {FuUarton,>Sfc,) 

Vf.ramat.ly. — A  town  in  the  Car- 
natic, twenty-three  miles  S.W.  from 
Trichinopoly;  lat.  10**  SIK  N.,  Ion. 
78°  35'  E.   At  this  place  there  is  a 


hill  remarkable  for  the  detached 
masses  of  stone  which  lie  on  its 
summit.  Many  of  these  have  nar- 
row Imses,  and  rest  on  much  smaller 
stones,  while  some  merely  rest  on  a 
point,  and  appear  almost  to  totter 
on  their  support. — (Heyne,  4rcJ) 

Vf.rapadroog. — A  remarkable  hill 
fort  in  the  Barramahal  district,  six- 
teen miles  S.E.  from  Ryacotta. 

Vkudachelum.— A  town  in  the 
Carnatic  province,  forty  miles  S.S.W. 
from  Pondicherry;  lat.  11**  31'  N., 
Ion.  7^^""  28'  K  In  A.D.  1813^  in 
consequence  of  the  district  court  of 
South  Arcot  being  established  here, 
and  the  great  want  of  accommoda- 
tion for  the  public  servants  and  their 
adherents,  an  advance  of  2,000  pa- 
godas was  authorized  for  the  con- 
truction  of  new  houses  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  town,  to  which  sub- 
sequently 2,000  more  were  added,  to 
be  advanced  in  loan  to  s«ch  persons 
as  could  give  security  for  their  repay- 
ment by  instalments  within  a  mode- 
rate period  of  time.  Verdachelum 
was  then  small,  thinly  inhabited,  and 
selected  originally  for  head-quarters 
merely  on  acconnt  of  its  central  po- 
sition ;  but  very  soon,  in  consequence 
of  some  new  arrangements,  by  which 
the  boundaries  of  Trichinopoly  and 
South  Arcot  were  altered,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  court  at  this  place  be- 
came extremely  inconvenient,  being 
placed  within  six  miles  of  one  boun- 
dary, and  120  distant  from  its  north- 
ern limit. 

Under  these  circumstances  manpr 
places  became  more  central  and  eligi- 
ble, and  it  appears  surprising  that 
the  choice  of  the  stations  in  the  Car- 
natic for  the  establishment  of  district 
courts  should  so  seldom  have  fallen 
on  towns,  where  there  already  ex- 
isted structures  of  size  and  strength 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  court- 
houses and  gaols,  and  that,  in  substi- 
tuting for  the  civil  and  criminal  judi- 
cature of  the  native  governments,  our 
own  system  of  judical  administration, 
we  should  have  had  to  incur  the  same 
expenditure,  as  if  we  had  entered  a 
country  wholly  unciviiliied.  Had 
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proper  atatioti%  Ueen  onginally  select- 
ed, the  subsisting  and  intTcoaing  ex- 
peiuliuirc  oF  the'  judicial  dcpui  tiiic^nt, 
for  the  erection  and  rt*piurs  of  court* 
houses  Dnti  gnols,  &c.  would  hove 
been  inodenittrd ;  but  a  preliminary 
Hnd  essential  error  in  local  position, 
Involves  A  total  loss  of  all  thai  hud 
been  previously  espended.  Neither 
doeii  it  sippcfir  that  the  discovery  of 
defects,  by  subseqttcoi  experience,  is 
sufficiently  a|>|ilied  to  the  correetiou 
and  improvement  of  future  construc- 
tion* ;  ond  after  so  tnany  experiments 
the  tiest  mode)  of  a  district  gaol  secm^ 
4U  little  decided  ai  at  llie  beginning. 
Owin^  to  the  geographical  changes,  it 
is  highly  probable  the  court  of  juistjce 
here  m  jU  experience  another  reuioval, 
on  which  event,  after  the  sacrifice  of 
all  the  sumis  eiipend^^d  on  its  public 
and  private  improvement,  Vcrdachcl- 
lum  will  revert  to  its  original  iiisig- 
nlficauce. — {PuUie  MS.  Dacumenh, 

V£RBOVAti*^A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Aurungabad,  situated  on  the 
sea-coast  of  the  island  of  Sal  set  te, 
fourteen  miles  N,  from  Bombuy ;  lat» 

VfiYPAa  fof  BiparJ. — A  town  in 
the  Carnaiic  jirovince,  on  the  sea- 
coaat  of  the  Tinncvelly  district,  101 
miles  N.E.  from  Cape  Comorin;  lat* 

VlcToatA  Foar  for  Bancoot). — 
A  small  fortrcsi  situated  on  a  lofty 
hill  near  the  cutrance  of  the  Baneoot 
river,  seventy-three  mile*  S*  by 
from  Bombay  ;  lat,  iro(J^N»,  Ion,  73° 
l^E,  The  river  was  formerly  navi- 
gable for  large  fchips,  but  the  sand- 
bank at  the  mouth  constantly  in- 
creasing during  the  south-west  tuon- 
fooup  it  now  only  admits  the  entrance 
of  small  vessels.  In  17^6  it  waa  a 
piratical  station,  when  conquered  by 
Commodore  James  in  concert  with 
the  Maharattas,  who  ceded  it  with 
nine  poor  villages  in  cxchan|e  for 
Gheriah.  In  J  WsiO  Fort  Victorja  and 
Mai  wan  were  consolidated  with  the 
Southern  Con  can  district. 

VjcToraE  Isle.— A  very  small  is- 
land in  the  Eastern  «>eas,  covered  w  iih 


wi>od  I  lat.  r  39'  bn.  100*  W 
E.  On  the  south-we^t  Kide  of  tbw 
ifdand  i^  a  small  bay  or  creek,  and 
S.E.  by  E,,  distant  three  leagues,  liesi 
a  email  t^liite  island. 

VuAYAPOoa/'or  Bijer/ftoor J. — The 
modern  capital  of  the  Morun^,  situ- 
ated in  lat.  £6'=  56'  N..  lou,  87^ J  2'  E.  j 
eighty  mile*  N,  by  W*  froui  Purneah, 
and  subject  to  the  Nc|>aulese.  This 
town  stands  on  the  hi|»her  part  of  the 
lower  hills,  and  is  ao  free  from  the 
unhealthy  air  of  that  region  Imned 
owl  J  that  it  18  ^md  the  people  here 
can  eat  seventh-five  per  cent,  more 
than  those  in  the  low  lands,  a  lest  of 
the  compaiative  aa'ubriiy  of  different 
places  frequently  referred  to  by  the 
natives  of  India.  The  fortress  Is 
always  garrisoned  by  Gofkha  regu- 
larsj  and  is  the  residence  of  a  com- 
mander, who  superintends  the  neigh- 
bouring civil  officers  and  watches 
over  the  frontier.  In  A,D,  1774  the 
Oorkhas  attacked  Vijayapoorj  and  as- 
sassinated as  many  of  the  legitimate 
family  as  they  could  seduce  within 
their  power  by  treachery  and  breach 
of  pi  edged  fa  i  tb*  Th  e  1  ast  h  ei  r ,  aged 
only  five  jear^,  was  destroyed  by 
having  a  Joathsome  disease  commu- 
nicated to  him  by  a  Brahmin,  in  jihice 
of  the  EmHll-|>ox  inoculation. — {F* 
Buckanein, 

Vmdhva  Mountaiks, — The  Vin- 
dhyan  chain  of  mountains,  by  «  hich 
the  great  Gangetic  chain  is  bounded 
on  the  south,  commences  in  the  jiro- 
vince  of  Bah  a  r,  from  whence  it  proba- 
bly extends  to  llatnbaeram  tn  the 
straits  of  Ceylon,  near  to  what  is  cal- 
led Cape  Comorin  by  Europeans, 
One  ridge  of  hills  begins  at  Rhotas 
and  Sasseram  on  the  banks  of  the 
So  lie,  passes  behind  Mir^apoor  and 
Allahabad,  and  between  Banda  and 
Sin^jpoor  takes  a  sweep  to  the  south, 
then  bends  north  to  Gualior,  and 
from  thence  behind  Agra  and  Del- 
hi, being  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Vindhyan  mountains,  but  in  this 
quarter  it  no  where  attains  any  great 
altitude.  The  portion  of  this  ridge 
that  passes  through  Bundslcnnd  has 
a  very  sijnilar  a[i(^earance  to  the  part 
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of  thr  anme  mn^  cKnt  pttt»!tcs  tbroygh 
th*  Shuhjifiiui  iliutriet  in  the  j^rovincc 
of  Btthnf,  onSv  *t  lct(A  sa-rilt*  and 
rugice^.  Tor  iri?c»  in  most  parts  a.^ccitd 
to  I  tie  summit  of  ihe  hills^  ond  it  h 
only  in  purticular  parts  liiat  the 
tftble-lafid  U  lioiind«d  I>y  an  iibrupt 
precipice  of  rock,  *iicb  an  aurrounila 
the  hole  crtj^tcrn  end  of  the  ridge. 
On  the  ^uimnit  of  ihis  northern  range 
»  a  tabk-land  of  greut  extent,  from 
500  to  I/JOD  feet  pcrpendicufar  height 
abore  the  level  of  tUe  Gangctic  plain^ 
In  the  south  this  chain  extends  ewit 
find  wetit  along  the  vaJley  of  tlic  Ner- 
budda  river  to  an  unknown  distance 
caat  and  west,  and  may  he  termed  the 
southern  wall  or  huttresa  of  the  ele- 
vated plateau  of  Malwa.  Ft  is  only 
in  a  few  detached  spotn,  however, 
that  it  attains  a  greater  height  thun 
^#,000  feet,  hut  ihtr  Shajzghnr,  the  high- 
#tt  peak  of  the  Mandoo  range,  rises 
to2,6S8  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  city  of  Indore  is  1 ,998  feet, 
and  the  descent  to  the  vi!  Iley  of  Ner- 
buddft  by  the  Janm  ghaut,  about  thirty 
miles  to,  the  southw^trd,  is  steep  and 
abrupt,  but  the  ascent  (Vom  the  north 
u  much  more  irraduaL  A  good  des- 
cription of  the  Vindhyan  irrountBimi, 


with  all  their  spurs  and  ramlHcations, 
IB  much  w^ntm^F^BuckamiH^  Mni- 


V[NoonLA»— A  town  in  the  pro- 
vinee  of  Bcjapuor,  dr  strict  of  Con  can, 
twenty*ninc  miles  N.W,  from  Goaj 
lat.  15^  m  N.,  Ion.  73^  47' E.  This 
small  section  of  territory,  the  toml 
revenue  of  which  is  Ji^OOU  rupeea  per 
annum  J  was  ceded  in  1812  by  the 
ranny  of  Sawuntwarree* 

VmGUL.— A  town  in  the  province  of 
Lahore,  thirty -four  miles  N.E.  from 
Belaspoor;  lat.  31^44' N'.,  lou;77"l'E. 
In  tbi.H  vicinity  there  arc  salt  minei. 

VtaANCHit-uftA  for  Hfinjei'fera m } , 
^  An  open  town  in  the  Cnrnntic  pro- 
vince, seven  (lules  and  ii  half  from 
Vellore;  Int.  I:**'  ;)4  N<,  bn,  78°  ^7' 
7'hts  was  formerly  n  Iflr^e  place, 
41  ud  possessed  many  public  buildings, 
Hindoo  and  Jlahojnedau ;  but  the 
whole  suifered  greatly  during  the 
wan  ofiast  century  with  Hjdcn  A 


large  temple  dedimted  |o  1^iivaf«  ' 
euped  the   destniction    that  befel 
the  owing  lo  its  being  sur- 

rounded by  a  Btrong  wnll  of  cut 
grnnite,  which  excluded  irreguJar* ; 
and  Hyder  iUd  not,  like  his  son  Tip- 
poOf  take  any  deiight  in  demolishing 
temples,  Viranchipura  and  Brinje- 
veram  are  one  and  the  same^  »U 
though  up  to  ]8t^0  laid  down  in  the 
best  maps  m  distinct  towns,  at  n 
considernbie  distance  from  each  other* 
— (F.  Bttchanan^  Ftittartm,  ^c.) 

ViftAPELLY  f  Varap&li),~K  town 
on  the  Malabar  coast  belonging  lo 
the  raja  of  Cochjn,  nine  juilcs  N»E- 
from  the  city  of  CocKin,-  Int,  JO**  5' 
N.,  Ion,  76^  ^0'  E.  This  the  re- 
sidence of  the  apostolic  vicar  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chrii^tians,  who  su- 
perintends sixty-four  churches,  ci- 
cluaiveofthe  forty-five  governed  by 
the  archbishop  of  Cranganore,  und 
also  of  the  large  dioceses  under  the 
bishops  of  Cochin  and  Quilon, 
whose  churches  extend  to  Cape  Co- 
moriii*  There  ia  here  a  seminarj^,  a 
cateehumcu-house,  and  a  convent  of 
bare-footcil  Carmelites,  who  hnve  the 
care  of  the  diiferent  e^tabhshnients 
on  the  Malttbar  coast  The  monas- 
tery was  founded  A.U.  HJ73^F/ 

Ytk^AUGH  fi iramga J. — A  vi ! lage 
in  the  province  of  Cashmere,  thirty- 
seven  miles  S.E.  from  the  city  of 
Cashmere,  The  country  in  this 
neigh  hourhoodjiroducesapplesjp  ears^ 
peaches,  apricots,  cherries,  and  mul- 
berries^ besides  the  red  and  whitse 
rose,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  flower- 
ing shrubs.  Except  the  mulberry, 
few  of  the  fruits  or  vegetables  of  Hin- 
dostan  are  produced  here.  Near  to 
Virnaugh  a  torrent  of  water  bursts 
from  a  mountain,  and  soon  forms  a 
eonsiderable  stream.  A  basin  of  a 
square  form  has  been  constructed, 
it  is  said  by  the  emperor  Jehangire, 
to  receive  the  w  ater  when  it  reaches 
the  plain.-  (Fow/er,  ^c) 

VisKNu-PHAVAOA. — A  praysiga  or 
holy  junction  of  two  rivers  in  North- 
ern Hindostan;  lat*  Ion, 
79=' 4' 
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Vi£A6APATAH. — This*  li*  the  StN 
cond  distpict  into  which  the  NDttbeni 
Circar!^  wi^re  divided^  «nd  ia  prtncU 
f>ftlly  situated  between  the  seven- 
teenth and  nineteenth  degrees  of 
north  1  at  it  tide-  On  the  noilh  it  is 
bounded  b}'  Odnjam  ;  on  the  south 
by  Rnjanjundry;  to  the  eust  it  Umh 
tile  bay  of  Bengal ;  and  on  the  weiit 
the  hilly  and  woody  province  of 
Guild W3n&  ThtH  district  is'  nmun^ 
tainmt^,  a  lofty  ridge  running  parallel 
and  frequently  cloiie  to  the  aea-shore, 
along  nearly  it*  who^e  eKtcut^  sepa- 
mted  from  another  chain  to  the  west- 
ward by  a  narrow^  and  generally  cul- 
tivated valley.  In  many  of  the  vil- 
lages the  pcasnnt^'  dwelling^^  prc!>ent 
only  a  mud  wall  towards  the  street, 
within  which  a  group  of  detached 
nind  huts  of  a  circular  form  are  dif** 
covered.  All  the  hamlets  are  well 
wooded;  and  in  the  better  class  the 
houses  are  neatly  white- washed,  and 
generally  provided  with  low  terraced 
benches  in  front,  coloured  red  with 
transverse  white  lines* 

The  cUnmte  and  prodnctiona  so 
entirely  resemble  those  of  Ganjamj 
and  itff  internal  disitribntion  into  ta- 
look^  and  zemindaries  is  so  exactly 
iimilar,  as  to  render  all  details  on 
these  itubjects  unnecesaarj.  Up  to 
18^20  the  cultivation  of  cotton  on  a 
large  scale  hod  not  been  attempted, 
that  plant  requiring  a  good  tsoil  and 
great  care,  and  being  injured  by  too 
much  as  well  as  too  little  rain*  Must 
ryota,  however,  psow  &  small  patch 
of  lund  with  cot  ton -seed  for  the  iin- 
mcdinte  nsc  of  their  families.  The 
principal  towns  are  Viiiagapatiini, 
Biinli[>atam,  Vizianngrum,  and  Bt^bi- 
lee*  In  1817  the  total  *;ross  collec- 
tion of  the  public  revenue  ainounted 
to  4,3^2,13j*  star  pagodas;  and  in 
18^2,  according  to  the  returns  made 
by  the  collectors  to  the  Madras  pre- 
sidency, the  total  population  was  es- 
timated at  7''ifcl*3flii  persons. — {FhI- 
lartoH^  Farlkmientar^  Reportt,  Hodg-- 

Viz AfiJk PATAU* — A  town  in  the 
Northern  Ci rears ,  llie  capital  of  the 
preceding  district;  lat.  \T  42'  N.^ 
Ion.  83"      JS.    The  l&ilU  here  form 


a  kind  of  promotitory  at  what  h  called 
the  Dolphin*!*  Nose,  n  mountain 
about  IjOUO  feet  high,  which  projects 
into  the  sea,  and  tbrms  with  those  a 
little  to  the  north  a  kind  of  Imy. 
This  range  of  hills  continues  along 
shore  at  a  ^midl  distance  from  the 
sea  as  far  as  Tuny,  where  they  take 
a  ^oiith-west  direction*  A  small  ri- 
ver coming  from  the  north,  and  turn- 
ing short  eastward  to  the  shori;, 
forms  a  kipd  of  raarshj  estuary,  sepa- 
rated from  the  sea  by  an  arm  of  Inndj 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  which  standti 
the  fort  of  Vixagapatam. 

This  is  now  a  place  of  no  jstrenglh, 
its  works  consisting  merely  of  a  tldck 
wail  of  masonrv,  without  ditch  or 
other  defence,  tlie  whole  situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  town,  of  which  it 
in  n  manner  forms  a  portion,  and  en* 
closiing  the  zillnh  court,  hos|>itaI  and 
other  European  bnildingSj  besides  a 
wide  and  handsome  colonnaded  ba- 
zar. The  barracks  and  other  public 
edifices  coTri|mse  part  of  a  S(}nare 
without  the  walla*  The  population 
is  not  great,  but  there  are  a  conside- 
piiblt;  nuuiber  of  well-built  houses, 
Europcati  and  native,  which  stretch 
along  the  northern  margin  of  the  es- 
tuary in  a  long  straggling  line,  shut 
out  from  the  view  of  the  sea  by  the 
ridge  behind,  and  darkened  by  the 
foliage  of  the  tamarind,  coco-nut, 
and  other  trees*  Two  picturesque 
conical  rocks  rise  from  the  extreme 
point  of  the  peninsula,  and  Hank  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour  to  the  north, 
as  the  Dolphin*s  Nt>fie  does  to  the 
son  t  !i*  Th  cse,  w  it  h  the  ai  out)  tainoua 
scenerv  in  the  back-ground,  and  the 
Utile  white  templcii  seen  through  the 
foliage,  or  perched  on  the  most  re- 
markable eminences,  produce  alto- 
gether a  very  striking  landscape. 
Owing,  however,  to  its  extreme  irw 
jjalnbrity,  Viiagapatam  has  of  lute 
years  been  ala^ost  totally  deserted, 
most  of  the  £uro|vean  community 
having  retired  to  Wahier,  a  village 
near  the  sea  on  the  further  declivity 
4>f  the  peninsub.  During  the  ebb  the 
surf  here  is  very  con^^iderablc,  and  a« 
European  boats,  for  want  of  nias- 
soola  craft,  are  obliged  frequentlj  to 


to  (Eo  in  to  eacflpe  being  upset,  they 
imi:;ht  to  kecfi  dose  to  the  Dol  philips 
Nose.  At  berimchilLum,  near  to  this 
p1uce»  there  h  a  Hindoo  temple  of 
great  fume  and  antiquity* 

In  A  D.  in  the  relj^n  of  Au- 

reiigzehe,  during!:  a  rupture  Ltctwcen 
that  URitiart-h  and  the  Enghbh  Eaiit- 
India  Couipany,  their  warehouses 
hert?  were  selztd,  and  nil  the  refti- 
(lenr>$  of  that  uution  put  to  death.  In 
17^7  it  €u|itured  by  Bnssy, 
,  nnd  wusuequhcd  alon^f  with  the  icst 
of  the  pro vi lite  by  Lord  Clive  in 
17^^,  Travelhng  dijiianee  from  Mu- 
druji,  4ya  miles  i  rVoui  Nii^^pour,  3iH ; 
from  11  vderubaJ,  lihb  t  and  trojn  Cat- 
L  u  1 1  a,  i>5  7  ra  lies,  —  (  FhHo  rim^  Orme^ 

Vjziadboog,— A  commodious  sea- 
port in  the  [irovinee  of  Dejapoor  arid 
flea-coast  of  the  Concun,  which  after 
Bo  in  hay  amy  be  couMdered  the  best 
harbour  on  the  coaM,  there  being  no 
bar  in  the  river  or  hidden  dangers. 
The  common  perpendieular  ri^e  of 
the  tide  h  eight  or  nine  feet,  in  the 
nea]yti  five  feet.  The  river  la  hald  to 
be  navigable  twenty-five  mile»  inland 
for  V easels  under  '^00  fathoms,  and 
uear  the  mouth  tihips  of  less  than  700 
tons  may  anchor  in  perfect  itafety, 
sheltered  froni   all    winds* — (Lieui* 

Vr/iAKAGHLTM* — A  town  and  large 
zemindiiry  in  the  Northern  Circars, 
thirty-five  miles  N.  by  W,  from  Viisa- 
gapatam  ;  Ibl  1H°  4' N*,  Ion*  83^  30= 
E.  Tlds  place  h  mluated  in  a  rich, 
undulated  country,  at  the  foot  of  a 
group  of  hilU,  with  the  large  masaes 
of  the  Eastern  Ghauts  about  twelve 
miles  diiitant*  It  is  an  enteusivo 
town  with  ajspucious^  busy  biizar,  but 
the  buildings  |^ent;rally  mean  and 
vtlhige*like*  A  quadrangular  Mone 
fort,  with  four  enormous  round  bas- 
tions, eijclnsefl  the  palace  of  the  Raja, 
an  open  square  in  ihe  centre,  an  ar- 
cadetl  hall  of  audience,  reservoir  and 
fountains,  but  the  whole  in  a  neg- 
lected state  and  without  any  preten- 
mom  to  magnificence^  To  the  south 
-|i  ft  fine  artificial  lake,  and  on  the 
high  gfx>uud  bcyand  is  a  small  ean* 


tonment^  where  a  detachment  at 
Madras  sepoys  is  usindSy  »iarionetJ, 
Orangeti  in  ^reat  petfentton  arc  rais- 
ed tu  the  neighbourhood  of  Vi^ianu- 
grunu 

In  18l7r  the  zemindar  agreed  to 
mortgage  his  estate  to  (government 
until  the  bonded  debt  he  owed  was 
di^ehargeil,  which  when  conholidatetl 
amoniiti;d  to  twelve  hiclts  of  rupees, 
all  European  daims  beini;  disullo wed- 
In  purbuunce  of  this  object  the  g«- 
V  em  n  I  cut  issued  six  per  i-ent,  Inrnds 
to  pay  otY  the  creditors,  so  thai  it 
becaiiie  the  sole  creditor,  the  s^emi^- 
dar  receiving  80,000  rupeejt  per  ntfi* 
num  for  his  subsistence.  In  183^ 
the  whole  of  the  outstanding  public 
debt  having  been  dificharged,  the  es- 
tates were  restored  to  the  zemindar. 

Vi/jE&ABAD*— A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince oF  Lahore,  jjituated  on  the 
Kouth^stern  bank  of  the  Chinaub 
or  Ateiines,  fifty -eight  miles  N.  from 
the  city  of  Lahore  j  lat.  23'  N., 
lon»  73°  57'  E.  At  some  former  period 
it  appears  to  have  been  named  Mou- 
ara. 

Voixos-DA*^ — A  town  in  the  Car' 
natic,  seventy  miles  S,W.  from  Pon- 
dieherry ;  lat*  2P  l8'  N*,  bn.  7»**  7 
E.  During  the  Carnatic  wars  wf  the 
last  century  this  was  a  strong  jJOst» 
itn  principal  defence  being  a  rock 
^00  leet  high,  and  about  a  mile  in 
circumference  at  the  bottom* 

VvAuK  BivEft,— See  VAYaAioo 

RlVEB* 


W. 

Wadjo  fWnjuJ  A  state  or  con* 
federaej'  in  the  island  uf  Celebes,  si- 
tuated to  the  north  of  the  princi- 
pality of  Boni.  The  original  country 
of  the  Wadjoos  is  in  the  centre  of 
Celebes,  on  the  banks  of  an  extensive 
fresh  water  lake,  named  Tapara  Ka- 
raja,  about  twenty-four  miles  in 
breadth,  the  outlet  to  which  is  navi» 
gable  for  boats  of  twenty  tons. 

The  natives  of  Wadjo  have  long 
been  noted  for  their  eiiterpni^^  and 


WAGEEOO  IS  LB. 


iiifcliigencp,  ncd  for  the  cstent  of 
their  comniarcinl  Hpccuhitions.  They 
have  eoIonisreJ  and  tnided  in  almost 
every  island  of  the  archipelago,  from 
Manilla  to  Achcen,  nnd  from  Siarn 
to  Pnpua,  the  parent  cmmtry  not 
being  ISO*  the  chief  sent  of  com- 
merce. In  ffict,  they  nre  the  sole 
native  trndcrs  throughout  the  ea(>tem 
archipelago,  alt  the  other  tribes  eon- 
fining  themjielves  to  conatrng  voy- 
ages. Their  voyages  commence  in 
the  begitining  of  the  eaMerly  mon- 
soon, vkhcn  they  proceed  we^itward 
untU  they  reach  Rhio,  Mahicca,  Pe- 
nang,  and  Acheen,  the  western  linnt, 
from  whence  they  return  when  the 
monsoon  changes.  Their  exports 
are  excellent  dnmbb  cotton  dotha 
of  home  manufacture,  (»o!il-duiit, 
nutmeg^p  Sjianmh  dol]ara,bird6*-ue»tiap 
camphor,  benzoin,  and  tortoi«e>&helL 
They  return  with  opium,  Enropean 
broad-cloihj  Etiropean  and  Indian 
ctHton  good 9,  un wrought  iron,  and 
tobacco. 

Besides  these  more  important  voj- 
agesj,  many  subordinate  ones  arc  un- 
dertaken to  collect  birdA*-nefits>  orna- 
mentai-feathers,  tortoise-shell,  and 
■casing  or  l>iche^de-mar,  principally 
proeured  from  the  couit  of  New 
Holland,  to  which  they  send  ahout 
fifty  vessels  of  from  twenty  to  fifty 
tons  annually,  A  vessel  of  twenty 
tons,  manned  with  twcnt^^-five  men, 
is  cons^idered  sucrcs^ful  if  she  have 
obtained  7,000  weight  of  tica-slu^,  all 
intended  for  the  Chinese  market* 
This  trafBc  is,  in  fact,  ,sc£  in  mo- 
tion by  the  resident  Chinese  mer- 
chantii,  who  advance  from  two  to 
three  hundred  Sjjanish  dolJara,  ac- 
cording to  the  eittent  of  the  equip- 
ment, flceuring  to  themselves  the  re- 
fusal of  the  cargo. 

In  A*D.  177*%  this  country  was 
governed  by  forty  rejjents,  among 
^ horn  women  aa  well  a»  men  were 
admitted.  From  amongst  these  two 
chiefs  were  selected,  one  for 
warlike  alEiirs,  stiled  patara,  and 
the  other  to  administer  civil  affairs, 
named  padinrang.  In  addition  to 
these  was  the  matowra,  or  elected 
king,  who  acted  as  president  of  the 


who/e,  forming  altogether  a  sort  of 
federal  aristocracy,  the  nature  of 
which  has  not  yet  been  rendered  in* 
tetiigihle.  Indeed  the  interior  of 
Wadjo  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
ever  visited  by  any  European.  At 
that  date  the  ■W'ndj<ms  were  rich, 
commercial,  and  neurly  independent 
of  the  Dutch.  In  >H14,  one  of  the 
complaints  against  the  rcij^ning  raja 
of  Boni  waK  his  unJiiNt  and  tyranni- 
cal conduct  towards  the  Wadjo 
merchants,  to  the  total  ruin  of  these 
inolfeusive  people,  the  detriment  of 
his  own  subjects,  and  in5nrte  lo&s 
to  the  Bi  itish  goverment,  by  the  de- 
Htniction  of  the  commerce  they  car- 
ried on. — {Craw/urd,  StaPori!:tn,  Rft/~ 

Waceeoo  Iale* — One  of  the  Papuan 
island?!,  situated  about  the  13] at  de- 
gree of  ea?it  longitude,  and  within 
the  tirst  degree  of  south  latitude.  In 
length  it  may  he  estinmtcd  at  ninety 
miles,  by  twenty -two  the  average 
brfadth« 

On  the  north  coast  of  this  island  is 
a  harbour  formed  by  the  inland  of 
Hawak,  ou  which  grows  the  nmbon|^ 
tree,  the  heart  of  which  is  an  excel- 
lent cabbage;  and  here  sago  cakes, 
baked  hard,  arc  to  be  purchaJ+cd  in 
large  cjunntities,  ns  are  nho  fish  and 
turrle.  To  the  latter  the  Malays  of 
the  Ea'itern  jj^Ies  have  in  general  an 
antipathy.  There  are  not  any  goatJi 
or  fowls  here.  On  the  north-west 
coast  of  Wageeoo  there  is  another 
harbour  named  Fiapis,  situated  in 
lftt.tr  5' S.,  bn,  130°  15'  E,  It  is 
formed  by  two  capacious  baj^??,  where 
there  is  fresh  water,  and  plenty  of 
tall  limber  fit  for  ma^is.  In  both 
these  bays  therearegood  soimdinf^'^, 
and  on  a  smalt  inland  named  Sisipa 
i$  a  poud  of  fresh  water,  with  sago 
trees  in  the  vicinity  ;  the  ambong  or 
cabbage-tree  also  abounds*  Along 
the  northern  coast  generally  water  is 
to  be  procured  from  rivers  or  stag- 
nate pools,  not  far  from  the  shore. 
The  gigantic  Kima  cockle  is  found 
in  plenty  among  the  coral  reefs,  and 
makes  an  excellent  stew  with  the 
heart  of  the  eahbage-iree* 


Oil  iHe  went  side  of  Wage&oo  h  m 
deep  bay,  before  which  lie  many 
smtill  law  i^lands^  mostly  covered 
with  tree**  The  liirf^est  of  theni;  19 
not  a  niite  and  a  lialf  in  drcumfc- 
refjec,  nod  nomc  arc  not  half  a  mile, 
These  produce  the  supir-cancj 
from  which  the  inhtibitants  exprews 
the  juice.  The  Mnhomedam  itub- 
si&t  in  &  great  measure  on  fi^^h  and  sa^ 
^o-bread,  and  eat  bidie-dc-oinr,  which 
i«  also  a  I'avourite  food  of  the  native 
Ptipuaa :  it  is  eaten  raw,  cut  up  iu 
smuM  pieces,  and  mijEed  with  salt  and 
lemon  jmce.  The  natives  assert  that 
in  the  centre  of  the  i^tland  there  is  a 
large  hd^e  contain iu|»  nniny  isJand.-?, 
but  it  iii  more  probably  a  hay  that 
deeply  indents  the  coai^l,  &h  inCelcbea 
and  Gilolo.  The  hills  here  are  of  sviif- 
ficient  height  to  attract  the  clouds, 
and  cause  the  descent  of  a  cousidera^ 
ble  quantity  of  rain. 

The  island  h  well  inhabited  ^  on 
the  sea-coast  by  Mahoniedans,  and 
iti  the  interior  by  the  nhorijfine^i, 
who  are  mostly  mop- headed  PiipU{t!f. 
In  all  the  harbonr.s  the  Malny  tonpic 
is  s|)oken  anxl  understood.  A  French 
voyager  assicrts*,  that  in  IJf*-  the  in- 
habitantii  of  Wiis^oeuo  h^td  declared 
war  agidnat  the  JJutch,  Jiud  joined 
with  the  natives  of  Cerani  in  an  at- 
tack on  Amboyna. — {F&rrcs/,  J4a&il- 

Wag  11a  f*fr  Choorwftgur.) — dis- 
trict in  the  province  of  Cutch^  of 
which  it  forms  the  caiitern  portion  asi 
distinguished  from  the  Runn,  and 
\vm  the  sh3])e  of  a  peninsula,  being 
nearly  surrounded  by  that  euormuu.s 
morass  and  the  gulf  of  Cutch.  The 
interior  is  somewhat  elevated  and 
woody,  with  various  small  streams 
and  waiercourses  falling  into  the 
TEunn. 

The  people  of  Wngur  are  Ma  ho* 
medansj  and  Jong  noted  for  their  pre- 
datory habitSj  which  ohtuiricd  for 
their  country  the  distinctive  ajjpella- 
tion  of  Cboor  Wagur,  or  the  Wngur 
of  tbievea»  A  considerable  part  of 
the  district  was  formerly  subject  to 

EsofRahdunpoor,  but  these 
illitig  into  decay,  and  being 


unable  to  enforce  their  claims,  the 
tribute  has  not  for  a  considerable 
time  been  exacted.  In  later  times 
the  rows  of  Cutch  have  claimed  feu- 
dal superiority  over  the  ^vholcj  but 
its  chiefs  appear  to  have  been  nearly 
independi^nt,  paying  tribute  wbea 
comjiclled,  and  plnnderinji  when  oe- 
cafion  offered.  It  wni  in  fact  first 
thoroughly  Hubdued  by  the  British 
to  (jrotect  the  territories  of  their  a!- 
lie;*  and  dependentiS.  In  efleeting 
this  many  native  dens  and  fortresses 
were  destroyed,  and  their  predatory 
chiefs  expelled  ;  the  remidiider  yield- 
ed to  a  foreign  yoke  in  preference 
to  the  supremacy  of  their  natural 
chief  and  nominal  superior  the  row 
of  Cutch.  —  {Afacmurdtit  Carnac^ 

Wakroo. — A  village  ill  the  Bririfsb 
district  of  Martaban^  which  according 
to  nuthe  report  was  the  original  scat 
of  the  Martahan  princes,  and  is  still 
cotiiiidered  as  a  valnaldc  outpost.  In 
1 855  the  stockade  was  found  demo- 
lished by  the  Siametie,  and  the  post 
deserted.  The  Wakroo  river  is  here 
deep  itnd  muddy,  and  about  forty 
jardfi  across, 

WALAJAKAOun, — A  h^^e  town  h\ 
the  Carnatic  province,  Fittuated  ort 
the  north-side  of  the  Pnlaur  livcr^ 
sixty^five  nules  W.  by  from  Ma- 
dras; WN,,  Ion.  TH"*  5'E. 
It  was  built  liy  Mahomed  Ali  Wa- 
Ijijah,  and  nanied  after  himself*  To 
people  it  the  inhabitants  were  re* 
moved  from  halpctteh  and  other 
pkices,  which  with  the  Mussulman 
princes  of  Hindostan  was  a  common 
practice.  It  Boon  after  had  the  Mia* 
fortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Hyder,  who  did  not  spare  it,  hut  on 
the  restoration  of  peace  it  was  again 
fostered  by  the  nabob.  At  fi resent 
it  is  one  of  the  cleanest  and  most 
neatly  built  towns  of  India,  but  the 
houses^  though  large,  are  only  one 
story  high,  and  roofed  with  tiles. 
Two  excellent  modern  choultries 
have  been  lately  built,  one  at  each 
extremity  of  the  town.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  the  trade  tretween  the 
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country  above  the  Eastern  Ghauts 
and  the  sea  centres  here ;  and  it  is 
■aid  a  larger  assortment  of  goods  can 
be  procured  at  Walajanagur  than 
in  any  town  to  the  south  of  the 
Krishna,  Madras  excepted.  The 
transportation  of  merchandize  is  ef- 
fected by  large  parties  of  inland  car- 
riers, who  possess  numerous  droves  of 
oxen,  there  being  no  internal  naviga- 
tion, and  few  roads  fit  for  wheeled 
carriage8.~(F.  Buchanan,  FuUarton, 
Heyne,  ^  c.) 

Wallajabad. — A  town  in  the 
Carnatic  province,  district  of  Chingle- 
put,  fourteen  miles  travelling  dis- 
tance N.W.  from  Chingleput  town. 
At  this  place  there  are  extensive  mi- 
litary cantonments,  consisting  of  two 
low  ranges  of  barracks  for  Europe- 
ans, besides  accommodations  for  na- 
tive troops ;  but  in  1 8:20,  so  altered 
was  its  comparative  importance,  that 
only  one  regiment  of  Madras  infant- 
ry was  stationed  here. — {Fuliarton, 

Waller. — A  small  town  in  the 
province  of  Aurungabad,  division  of 
Jooneer,  about  thirty-eight  miles  tra- 
velling distance  S.S.E.  from  Poona. 

Waltier. — A  small  village  in  the 
Northern  Circars,  situated  in  the  bay 
of  Vizagapatam,  about  three  miles 
and  a  half  from  the  town  of  Vizaga- 
patam, with  which  it  communicates 
by  an  excellent  road  across  the  inter- 
vening riilge.  Below  this  village  to- 
wards the  beach  is  a  groupof  houses, 
where  the  civil  servants  attached  to 
the  Vizagapatam  station,  and  other 
European  inhabitants,  principally  re- 
side. The  mountains  along  this  part, 
of  the  coast  present  a  bold  front  to-, 
^ards  the  sea,  forming  a  grand  sweep 
to  the  north-east  of  Waltier,  where 
they  appear  to  terminate  in  an  iso- 
lated conical  eminence  crdled  the 
Sugar-loaf  Hill.— (Fu/l^r/on,  ^c.) 

Walak.  —  A  subdivision  of  the 
Gujerat  peninsula,  which  having 
passed  from  the  Catties  to  the 
Coolies,  who  in  their  turn  were  ex- 
|>elled  by  the  Bbownugger  raja,  has 
i>nee  been  classed  with  Godwara. 


Waluru. — A  town  in  the  Mysore 
province  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bangalore,  which  in  A.D.  1800  con- 
tained 500  houses.  Here  arc  distil- 
leries of  country  rum,  into  which  the 
astringent  bark  of  the  mimosa  enters 
as  an  ingredient.  Their  mode  of  con- 
densing thb  liquor  is  very  rude,  and 
the  spirit  never  being  rectified  by  a 
second  distillation,  is  execrable.  The 
soil  of  some  of  the  gardens  at  Wa- 
luru  is  remarkable  deep,  twenty  feet 
of  it  having  been  penetrated  to  arrive 
at  water.---(jP.  J?McAanfln,^|c.) 

Wandia. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Cutch,  district  of  Wagur,  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Runn,  im- 
mediately opposite  to  Mallia ;  lat.  23® 
3'  N.,  Ion.  70°  43'  E. 

Wandipoor, — A  town  in  the  pro-  , 
vince  of  Boot  an,  about  twenty-four 
miles  travelling  distance  from  Tas- 
sisudon  in  an  easterly  direction,  and 
esteemed  by  the  Bootanncrs  a  place 
of  great  strength;  lat.  5^**  51' N., 
Ion.  89®  57'  E.  It  stands  on  the  nar- 
row extremity  of  a  rock  between  the 
Matchieu,  the  Patchieu,  and  the 
Tehintchieu  rivers,  whose  streams 
unite  at  its  sharpened  point,  and  form 
a  river  of  considerable  magnitude, 
which  takes  the  titk  of  Chantchieu, 
and  flows  south  through  the  Rungpoor 
district,  where  it  rejoices  in  the  name 
of  Gudadhar,  and  soon  afterwards 
joins  the  Brahmaputra  not  far  from 
Rangamatty.  At  Wandipoor  there  is 
a  bridge  of  turpentine  lir  of  1 12  feet 
span,  without  the  least  iron  in  its 
construction,  yet  it  is  said  to  have 
lasted  150  years  without  exhibiting 
any  symptom  of  decay.  Owing  to 
the  peculiarity  of  its  position,  Wan- 
dipoor appears  to  be  agitated  by  a 
perpetual  hurricane.  This  is  one  of 
the  consecrated  towns  of  Bootan, 
where  a  considerable  number  of  gy- 
longs  or  monks  are  established. — 
{Turner,  ^c.) 

Wakdiwash. — A  town  in  the  Car- 
natic province,  seventy-three  miles 
S.W.  from  Madras;  lat.  12®  SO'  N., 
ion.  37'  E.  In  September  1759 
the  British  troops  attacked  this  place. 
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t  were  repulsed  with  grout  slaitgh- 
r;  it  was  however  subsequently 
iken  by  Colonel  Coote  with  Rcarcely 
ny  loss.  In  January  17G0  a  decisive 
Mttle  was  fought  here  between  the 
French  army  under  M.Lally  and  the 
Biltish  under  Colonel  Cootc,  in 
which  the  first  were  totally  defeated, 
and  never  afterwards  made  a  stand. 
The  brunt  of  this  actit  n  fell  wholly 
on  the  Europeans  of  the  two  armies, 
while  the  sepoys  looked  on,  and 
after  it  was  over  the  se\>oy  native 
commandants, complimenting  Colonel 
Coote  on  the  victory,  thanked  him 
for  the  sight  of  such  a  buttle  as  they 
never  had  before  witnessed. — (Ormr, 

Wankaneer. — A  town  in  the  Gu- 
jerat  peninsula,  situated  on  an  angle 
formed  by  the  conflux  of  the  river 
Muchoo  with  an  inferior  stream  named 
the  Patalia;  lat.  ^  2?  N.,  Ion.  70** 
68'  E.  It  is  long  and  narrow,  and 
surrounded  by  a  great  wall  with  tow- 
ers and  bastions,  comprehending,  in 
1809,  about  5,000  houses  and  a  good 
bazar.  A  pious  Mahomedan  sheikh 
has  here  erected  an  elegant  mosque ; 
but  the  sacred  recess  for  prayer  not 
looking  due  west  towards  Mecca, 
the  whole  is  rendered  useless.  Wan- 
kaneer lies  so  directly  under  a  range 
of  lofty  mountains  that  it  is  entirely 
commanded,  and  during  the  rains  the 
Patalia  inundates  the  streets.  In 
the  dry  season,  however,  it  dimi- 
nishes to  a  slender  stream  in  a  low 
bed,  owing  to  which  circumstance  its 
name  is  derived  from  Patala,  the  in- 
fernal regions. — iMacmurdo,  Walker ^ 

Wanny.— A  district  in  the  interior 
of  Ceylon,  situated  towards  Trinco- 
malee,  in  the  north-eastern  quarter. 
This  is  a  fine  flat  country,  and  well 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  rice, 
which  from  remaining  vestiges  would 
appear  to  have  been  formerly  raised 
in  large  quantities.  The  riiins  of 
600  tanks,  some  of  great  extent,  are 
still  to  be  seen ;  and  the  territory 
seems  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  great 
prosperity  prior  to  its  occupation 


by  the  Dutch,  since  which  erent  k 

ha-H  declined.  At  different  periods  iU 
Wannys  or  princes,  taking  advantaga 
of  the  wars  between  the  Caodian  so- 
vereigns and  their  European  enemies, 
endeavoured  to  establish  an  autho* 
rity  independent  of  both ;  but  tbejr 
finally,  after  their  country  had  been 
desolated  by  all  parties,  submitted  to 
the  Dutch.  The  road  through  Wan- 
ny from  Vertnvivo  to  Molleiivo  pre- 
sents the  shortest  route  between  Co- 
lumho  and  Trincomalee,  so  that  its 
inhabitants  formerly  sustained  much 
pillage  and  vexation  from  the  troops 
and  their  followers ;  but  these  atro- 
cities were  entirely  suppressed  during 
the  government  of  the  £!arl  of  Guil- 
ford, and  the  district  has  ever  since 
been  in  a  progressive  state  of  im- 
provement.—(i^^r/o/acrt,  4^.) 

Warangol. — An  ancient  city  in 
the  Hydrabad  province,  seventy-seven 
miles  N.E.  from  the  city  of  Hydera- 
bad ;  lat.  \r  54'  N.,  Ion.  34*  E. 
This  place  was  founded  A.D.  1067» 
at  which  era  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  metropolis  of  Andray  or  Te- 
linga.  In  1309  Allah  ud  Deen,  the 
Delhi  sovereign,  despatched  an  army 
against  it  by  the  route  of  Bengal, 
without  success;  but  it  was  subse- 
quently taken  from  the  Hindoos  by 
Aligh  Khan.  It,  however,  again  re- 
verted to  that  ancient  people,  and  in 
1431  its  raja  was  slain  in  battle,  and 
the  place  captured  by  Khan  Azim 
Khan,  the  general  of  Ahmed  Shah 
Bhamenee,  sultan  of  the  Deccan.  By 
different  authors  the  name  is  va- 
riously written  Woragulla,Warankul, 
Wurrungal,  Warangol,  and  Arenkil. 
At  present  the  city,  or  rather  its  re. 
mains,  and  the  district  attached,  be- 
long to  the  Nizam.— (5<ro^/,  Ferishta. 
WUki,  4-c.) 

W^ARGONG. — ^A  villa^  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Aurungabad,  division  of  Joo- 
neer,  twenty-two  miles  N.W.  from 
Poona.  It  stands  on  the  high  road 
from  Poona  to  Bombay,  and  is  one 
of  the  stations  at  which  a  bungalow 
is  kept  up  by  government  for  the  use 
of  travellers,  a  most  important  ac- 
commodation in  a  country  where 
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rlierc  are  not  my  ifins.— (  FulkriQn, 

WAntoR. — The  site  of  an  exten- 
sive cavalry  cantonment^  of  late 
years  unoccupied,  about  two  miles 
we^t  of  Tricbinopoly  in  the  Carnatic, 
and  connected  with  it  by  a  road  or 
elevated  causevpay  across  the  inter- 
vening rice  fields, 

Waeoot* — A  large  and  well-built 
village  in  the  province  of  Bejapoor, 
Biid  principality  of  Satara^  five  milea 
N.E.  from  the  town  of  Satara.  The 
Kriiihnn  here  is  a  dark- coloured 
mountain-stream  about  a  foot  deep 
iu  the  beginning  of  May,  previous  to 
the  commencement  of  the  wet  moQ' 

WAftftEE  for  Sftwuni  warm  J, — A 
fimall  principality  in  the  province  of 
Beiapoor^  the  capital  of  which  Bland s 
in  lat.  15°  m'  N.,  Ion.  74'  B.,  twenty- 
nine  tuiles  north  Itoei]  Goa. 

The  state  generfilly  known  by  the 
name  of  Sawuntwarrce,  is  a  tract  of 
country  sitnated  principalJy  between 
the  nca  and  the  great  Western  Ghaut 
uiountainSf  about  forty  mites  in  length, 
extending  from  the  Portuguese  set- 
tlement of  Goa  on  the  south,  to  the 
Hrittsh  possessions  ii)  Mai  wan  on  the 
uorthi  and  inland  about  twenty-five 
miles  frou>  the  mountains.  The  ge-* 
neral  aspect  of  the  surface  is  rocky 
and  barren,  and  except  in  thuse  parts 
where  with  much  labour  and  perse^ 
verance,  it  haa  been  cleared  for  culti- 
vatinn,  it  is  close,  difficult  of  accest, 
and  CO  vered  wi  th  j  u  ng]  e.  The  cou  n- 
try  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea-coait  is 
a  succession  of  rocky  heigh tSj  on  which 
frequently  for  many  miles  not  a  trace 
of  vegetation  is  to  be  seen,  and  the 
few  spots  among  thcni  that  have  been 
brought  under  tillage  yield  only  the 
poorersortofgrain.  The  [population 
of  this  territory  h  scanty,  but  its  de- 
fensLve  strength  considerabJe,  every 
peasant  bein^  liable  at  nil  seasons  to 
be  called  for  his  services.  The  mari- 
time portion  has  been  ao  long  noted 
for  piracy,  that  in  old  maps  the  tract 
is  always  designated  as  the  pirate 
coast." 


This  petty  state  dates  its  com  men* 
cement  about  1648,  during  the  sway 
of  Sevajee,  at  which  period  the  Sa- 
wunlsi  of  Wnrree,  were  deshmookhs 
and  jaghircdars  of  the  ad]oinin|  Por- 
tuguese district  of  Goa,  Luck  in  Sa- 
wunt,  who  aflenjtarda  raised  himself 
into  notice,  was  then  a  naik  In  the 
service  of  the  Maharatta  soubahdar ; 
but  having  joined  the  Moguls^  and 
aigualized  hmiaelf,  he  tvas  rewarded 
by  being  made  chief  of  the  five 
p'ran ts,  w  hi ch  title  the  rajiis  of 
Warree  still  bear.  After  Sambajee^ 
the  flon  and  successor  of  Sevajee,  was 
taken  prisoner*  the  Mogul  forces  left 
the  country,  and  Luck  in  Sawunt  es- 
tablished himself  at  Warree,  w  here 
he  WU3  succeeded  by  his  son  Kemp 
Sawunt,  who  extended  his  authority 
over  the  whole  of  the  Coodal  prant, 
with  the  esjception  of  Soonderdroog, 
The  dcefi-rootcd  enmity  between  the 
Colapoor  and  Warree  families  traces 
back  its  origin  to  the  above  era,  and 
has  j^ubsisted  with  various  alterna- 
tions of  success  ever  since,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  their  country  and 
its  inhabitants. 

With  the  British  government  this 
petty  state  first  came  into  contact 
about  the  beginning  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury. In  1809,  when  Positra,  in  the 
Gujerat  Peninsula,  was  taken  posses- 
sion of,  it  was  the  la^^t  piratical  sta* 
tion  between  the  gulf  of  Cutch  and 
Cape  Comorinj  the  intervening  space 
of  sea-coast  excepted,  adjoining  to 
Goa,  and  belonging  to  Kemp  Sawunt, 
chieftain  of  Warree,  Against  this 
marine  depredator,  circumstances  had 
never  permitted  the  Bombay  govern- 
ment to  proceed  further,  than  by 
keeping  up  an| annual  blockade  of  his 
ponsjot  a  considerable  expense,which, 
together  with  the  perturbed  condition 
of  the  interior,  sec  tared  an  immunity, 
not  very  creditable  to  British  com- 
merce, along  the  coast  of  the  Concnn* 
In  1812,  with  a  view  to  the  further 
cjstirpation  of  piracy,  treaties  were 
entered  into  with  the  rajas  of  Cola- 
fKJor  and  the  Bhonsia  or  chief  of 
Wiirree,  w  hen  the  fort  and  island  of 
Soonderdroog  (or  Mai  wan),  with  the 
three  dependent  forts  uf  Puddumghur 
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RajcotCp  and  Birjieote,  were  ceded  by 
the  firhf,  and  ihc  fort  of  VingoHabj 
the  Tfttiny  of  Saw  not  W^rree»  These 
cenfi^oiis  were  principally  considered 
of  in>(H>rtance,  as  contributing  to  the 
suppression  of  piracy  on  the  west 
eoBut  of  India,  and  affording  complete 
protection  to  the  commerce  of  Bom- 
bav,  without  havbg  recourse  to  the 
inconvenient  and  expensive  measure 
of  annually  stationing  a  bJockading 
n^iuadron  for  that  purpose.  They 
had  also  the  additional  advantage  of 
coercing  the  adjacent  native  powers, 
and  preventing  the  intrusion  of  fo- 
reign enemies. 

In  1814^  the  ili visions  of  Maloondy 
and  Vtirada  were  taken  possession  of 
by  the  British  troops,  having  been 
ceded  by  the  raja  of  Colapoor,  yet 
the  ranny  of  Sawunt  Warrec,  Dtu-ga* 
bhye  Bhonsta,  continued  to  make  col- 
lect ions^  and  persevered  with  most 
extraordinary  obit i nut y  until  com- 
pelled to  desist  by  main  force.  After 
this  she  endeavoured  to  cut  off  all  in- 
tercourse between  Mat  wan  atsd  Goa^ 
through  the  Warree  territories!,  and 
to  levy  duties  on  the  Carhce  Creek  j 
indeed  the  distracted  state  of  her 
government  was  such,  that  she  pos- 
»ca«Ed  little  or  no  control  over  the 
t roups  and  officera  who  received  her 
pav- 

In  l*jil5,  the  long  pending  disputes 
between  the  two  rival  princesses  of 
Sawunt  Warree,  the  rannies  Durga- 
bhye  and  Diideebhye,  and  their  par- 
tiiaita,  broke  out  into  hostilities,  and 
both  parties  used  every  artifice  to 
procure  the  support  of  the  British 
governjnent,  but  every  encouragement 
was  wiihheld,  TheiM;  commotions 
also  established  a  very  considerable 
migration  of  the  inhabitants,  both  to 
Ihe  British  and  Portuguese  territories, 
and  conscqneuces  soon  ensued  detri- 
inenUd  to  the  tranquillity  of  both 
countrie^^  as  parties  of  armed  men 
crossed  the  boundaries,  both  in  per- 
suit  of  each  other,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  [iredtttory  aggresaion.  The 
ranny  Durgahhj^e,  who  had  osteni^t* 
hie  possession  of  the  throne,  disavow- 
ed all  these  acts,  and  acknowledged 
her  inability  to  punish  them,  and  ap- 


plication  to  the  Peihwa,  her  feudml 
superior,  was  found  to  be  equally 
unavailing. 

Under  these  tantalizing  circum- 
stances no  remedy  appeared,  except 
the  endeavouring  by  remonstrance 
at  Warree,  to  remove  ecu^h  ground  of 
compUint  as  it  occurred*  In  reality 
it  did  not  appear  that  any  measure 
short  of  the  actual  subjugation  of 
Warrec  coutd  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  these  offences,  and  such  a  con- 
quest would  only  lead  to  similar  ag* 
gressions  from  our  new  neighbours^ 
the  half  obedient  dependents  of  the 
greater  Maharalta  chieltians,  con- 
tiguous to  that  city.  The  reduction 
of  Warree  and  tin  numerous  for- 
tresses, would  have  required  two 
battalions  of  native  infantry  and  five 
hundred  Europeans,  with  a  propor- 
tionate artillery ;  Rairee,  at  le*st, 
coukl  not  be  attempted  with  lesa, 
and  supposing  all  these  captured,  the 
enemy  might  retire  to  the  hill  jungles^ 
and  from  thence  haraas  the  plains^ 
until  all  the  forta  among  the  ghaut 
mountains,  and  pmclicabie  roads  cut 
th  rough  th  e  j  u  u  ^les*  Su  pporti  ng  o  n  e 
pnrtv  ogam  St  tbe  other,  would  be 
neitrly  as  expensive  and  inconvenient 
as  taking  the  count ry,  and  involve 
the  Brilish  government  in  all  tiie 
dis[iutes  of  the  restless  factions  at 
Sawunt  Warree. 

The  above  train  of  reasoning  induc- 
ed the  British  government  to  tolerate 
the  aggressions  of  Sawunt  Warree, 
which  were  continued  throughout  the 
Vkholc  of  1S17,  in  which  year  ^so 
that  pugnacious  state  commenced 
hostilities  against  the  Portuguese* 
These  disturbances  also  continued 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  1S*I8» 
until  at  length  complaint  and  remon- 
strance being  found  unavailing,  a 
British  detachment  under  General 
Sir  William  Keir  was  marched  against 
Warree,  the  capital,  which  along 
with  the  fortresses  of  New  tee  and 
Rairee,  were  compelled  to  surrender. 
—iPuhlic  MS,  Docum^U,  Eipkin* 

WAaaioa. — ^A  town  in  the  Car- 
natic,  fifty-six  miles  S.S,W.  from 
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PonJicherry  ;  Int.  11°  19  N.,  Ion.  7S>^ 

WAani:!*AM*— A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Berar,  fifty-two  miles  N.N.E. 
from  Naodore;  lat.  19^  37' N*,  Ion. 

WAiifE,— A  town  in  the  province 
of  Gnjerat,  and  divhton  of  Jntwar^ 
twelve  miles  S.W.  from  Rahdunpoor; 
lat.  23^  3a'  N.,  Ion.  7r  ^  E.  In 
1S09  this  was  an  open  town,  pro* 
tec  ted  t>y  a  ditch  almost  filled  up 
with  thorni  and  rubbish  ;  in  18:30  It 
was  almost  a  heap  of  rains.  In  1809 
it  poisessed  1,000  horse  and  4^000 
foot;  in  IHtOf  nine  honse  and 
foot.  In  lB'2n  the  chief  people  of 
Warje  were  Baloochies  of  the  J  hut 
tribe,  who  used  to  confederate  with 
the  Khoza  banditti*^  iV/ao*Mtr<ia, 
Publ'm  MS^  Dgcumenitt  »|-c») 

Wassotah.— A  strong  h ill  fortress 
in  the  province  of  Eejapoor,  situated 
among  the  Western  Ghauts,  thirty 
miles  S.S.W.  from  Satora*  It  stands 
at  the  end  of  a  narrow  valley,  and  is 
in  Sgure  a  triangle,  the  ba^^e  to  tlie 
east,  the  other  two  descend 
into  the  Concan,  a  perpendicular 
sheet  of  rock  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet 
high.  Old  Wasi^otah  a  rock  higher 
than  new  Wassotah,  connected  at  its 
base  with  the  latter^  its  summit  be^ 
ing  distant  about  1,000  yards,  com* 
man  ding  and  entitading  the  eastern 
face  of  new  Wassotah,  but  over  a 
chii^m  of  1,500  feel  in  depth.  The 
adjacent  scenery  is  of  the  grandest 
descripdon.  Most  of  the  hills  that 
here  extend  west  into  the  Con  can 
present  nearly  perpendicular  faces  of 
rock,  from  500  to  ^,000  feet  high, 
while  the  view  to  the  east  presents  a 
itriking  contmst  to  the  aspect  of  the 
west.  Mountains  appear  to  rise  on 
mountains;  the  narrow  valleys  and 
slopes  are  covered  wUh  forest  trees 
and  thick  underwood,  through  which 
rivulets  are  perceptible,  while  the 
summits  occasionally  present  patches 
of  flowering  shrubs*  These  forests 
aboun<l  with  iho  pepper-vine,  the 
Malacca-cane  (of  w  hich  walking-sticks 
art  made)  j  several  trees  of  bastard 


nutmeg,  wiiH  fnilt  on  them,  are 
seen,  besides  numerous  variaties  of 
flowering  shrubs  and  aromatic  plants, 
Wafisotah  was  besieged  during  the 
wur  of  1818,  when  the  Saiara  raja 
joined  Mr.  Elphinstone  in  the  camp 
on  the  4th  of  April;  but  the  Peshwa*s 
commandant,  Bhasker  Punt,  still  re- 
fusing to  surrender,  the  batteries  were 
opened  at  the  risk  of  sacrificing  ihe 
ramtlics  of  the  Saura  raja,  as  also 
two  British  officers  confined  in  the 
fort.  The  mortnr-baltcry  being  erect- 
ed on  old  Wassotali,  the  descent  of 
every  shell  could  be  observed,  and 
appeared  to  have  little  c^ect ;  yet  on 
the  ensuing  morning  the  commandant 
and  garrison  unexpectedly  tendered 
their  submission,  and  gave  up  a 
fortress,  which  from  its  mimensc  na- 
tural strength  might  other^vise  have 
been  a  work  of  much  titnc  and  diffi- 
culty. By  this  event  the  wivea  of 
the  Satara  princes  were  restored  to 
their  husbands,  along  with  the  family 
jewels  to  the  value  of  three  lacks  of 
rupees*  Fortunately  only  two  female 
servants  were  wounded  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  shells, — (FuhiicJomr' 

WAsTAttA. — A  village  in  the  My* 
sore  province,  sixty-five  miles  N.R 
from  Mangalore;  lat,  13**]  !'  N.,  Ion. 
75^*  5<ir  E,  There  is  an  oM  fort  here 
said  to  have  been  constructed  during 
the  flourishing  period  of  the  Bed n ore 
go vernment*--(  Colonel  Lamhifm^  t^c.) 

WAtTGua, — A  large  division  of  the 
Gujerat  province,  of  which  it  occu- 
pies the  north-eastern  corner,  being 
bounded  on  the  north  bv  Ajmeer, 
and  on  the  east  by  Malwa*  The 
principal  towns  are  Doo ngurpoor, 
Banswara,  and  OuUicote,  and  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Bheel  tribes*  The  Mahy 
is  the  principal  river,  and  the  Gui co- 
war  the  feudal  superior* 

WAu/pooa*— A  town  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Gujerat,  forty-five  miles 
by  N.  from  Surat  j  lai.  f  1°  34' 
Ion.  73^^  4r  E. 

Waussim^A  division   of  tlM 
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Bemr  province,  situated  ftboTC  the 
ghauCS}  ami  described  by  Abul 
Farei,  in  1 58  J,  under  the  name  of 
BnsBiim*  The  principal  river  is  the 
PaynGunga,  which  flows  through  mi 
extensive  valley,  and  after wnrda  faJlii 
]  n  to  the  W  u  rdiu  T 1 1  e  t  oi*  n  o  f  Wnuti- 
ilm  stands  in  !nt.  ^O'^KT  N.,  Ion.  77*^ 
i2'     J  83  luiics  KN.E.ffoin  Jalno. 

AVawul.— A  town  in  the  province 
of  Gujernt,  a  few  mik«  S*E,  from 
llidulunpoor.  It  stands  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sereswati,  a  sinal!  &tream  of 
salt  water^  which  during  the  rains 
overflows  its  banks,  hut  at  other  sea- 
eons  is  every  where  fordable^ 

WfiBRAirow, — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Mooltan^  division  of  Chaulch- 
kaun,  subdivision  of  Parkur,  of  which 
Just  il  is  the  second  larger U — (Mac- 

Wellas£t*— One  of  the  ancient 
Candian  provinces  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  situated  to  the  east  of  the 
capital.  Although  its  surface  is  not 
verjr  low^  its  climate,  like  that  of  the 
plmns,  is  subject  to  long  drought  and 
periodical  sickness.  The  most  un- 
healthy months  are  July,  Au^st, 
and  September,  when  the  wind  i» 
generally  from  the  north-west^  and 
the  country  parched  for  the  want  of 
rain.  In  A,D*  in  three  months, 
S05  European  troops,  stationed  at 
this  division,  died  out  of  250^  including 
five  officer.^,  and  only  two  of  the 
whole  escaped  having?  the  sickness. 
Compared  with  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts, the  surface  of  Wcllasey  b  al- 
most level,  and  presents  a  mixture  of 
clear  open  tracts  and  jungle. — (Davt/t 

W£L LESLEY  PaoTtNCE, — A  tract 
of  territory  possessed  by  the  British 
on  the  mam -land  of  the  Malay  prin- 
cipality^  and  division  of  Queda,  di- 
rectly opposite  lo  Penaiig.  It  ex- 
tendst  from  the  south  bank  of  the 
Quail  a  Mud  a,  to  the  north  bank  of 
the  Krian  river,  I  at,  5^  20'  N.,  a  space 
of  thirty -five  mile?^,  but  its  breadth 
inland  does  not  exceed  four  uhIcs. 
In  1824  it  contained  14,000  inhabU 
tants^  and  was  expected  to  produce 


48»(1D0  bags  of  rice*  Tlie  prindpnl 
British  settleoicut  is  at  Bukkab^  a 
stream  five  miles  soulh  iVoni  tbe 
Qualb  Muda,  and  aceeshibli:  at 
springs  to  very  small  prows.  The 
British  superintendent  residea  at 
Bukkali, 

Werrear, — A  district  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gujerat,  extending  along  the 
northern  frontier.  The  country  be- 
tween Rohdunpoor  and  Patree,  on 
the  north  and  south,  and  from  Bec- 
charjer  to  the  banks  of  the  Bunrii 
is  called  Wudjar,  or  Wurryar,  for 
which  name  the  inhabitants  say  it  it 
indebted  to  the  excellent  quality  of 
Its  grass,  it  bein|;  resorted  to  by  im- 
mense herds  ot  cattle  sent  lo  pas- 
ture on  the  banks  of  the  Euiin. 
VVodyar,  or  Wandyar  in  the  Guje* 
rattee  language  signifies  a  herdsman, 
by  which  class  the  banks  of  the  RiiTiii 
were  formerly  inhabited,— (ilfacmi/r- 
do,  4^c.) 

Wet  TEE  IsLi, — An  island  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  lying  off  the  north 
coast  of  Timor,  alwut  the  eighth 
degree  of  south  latiiude,  the  interior 
of  which  has  never  been  explored- 
In  length  it  niay  be  estimated  at 
sixty-five  milcs^  by  twenty,  the  aver- 
age breadth, 

Wlybe^^A  town  in  the  province 
of  Agra,  |irincipality  ol'  Bhurtpoor, 
situated  on  the  high  road  from  J ey poor 
to  Agra,  fifty  miles  west  from  the 
latter  city  ;  lat,  !^7°  ^  N,,  Ion,  77^  ^ 
E«  The  wall  here  is  of  earth »  well 
Jlanked  by  some  circular  bastions, 
with  a  wide  but  shallow  ditcb^  filled 
up  in  several  places,  and  without  a 
glacis.  There  are  looj>-holes  for 
niuj^ketry  in  the  parapets  of  the  tms^ 
tion,  but  in  \S24  there  were  not  any 
cannon.  Within  the  gateway  is  a 
narrow  bazar,  with  its  usual  accom- 
paniments of  mud  huts,  heaps  of 
grocery,  fat  banyans,  scolding  women, 
Bralmiiny  bulls,  and  much  unelean- 
ness.  Farther  on  h  a  large  hand- 
some iJindoo  house  of  stone,  coated 
with  marble  chuuam,  and  a  flower 
garden  watered  by  sione  channels, 
conducted  from  a  largie  tank^  wilU 
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Several  founCnhs  round  it.  At  the 
ftirtlier  end  of  the  garden  is  si  moat 
surrotinding  aia  old  stooe-buUt  cas- 
tle, with  round  towers,  and  Kigh 
ramparts  of  stone.  Two  high  archcji 
covered  with  gods  and  goddesses, 
and  a  small  college  of  religioiin  men- 
dicants, arc  the  remaining  eurbsities 
of  Wevre,  There  are  many  Ma- 
li omcdans  here  who  seem  to  agree 
perfectly  well  with  their  Jaut  tnas- 
tera. — {B'uhop  Hehtr^^c.) 

WHAaToo  (qv  Wartoo), — A  high 
mountain  iu  Northern  Hindostan,  se- 
ven miles  S,E,  from  Koteghur  ;  lat. 
31^  ]  5'  N.,  Ion.  77"  2&'  E.  The  ex- 
treme height  of  the  peak  ia  about 
10,l»73  feet  aho¥c  the  level  of  the 
yet  it  is  wooded  to  the  summit,  coji> 
pof^ed  of  quartz  and  gneiss.  There 
-are  here  two  small  watch-houijes 
built  of  unhewn  ^itoaes^  in  which  the 
Gorkhna  formerly  kept  a  small  party 
of  infantry*  The  chief  objection  to 
Wh an oo,  as  a  military  post,  ia  the 
want  of  water.  It  was  retained  by 
the  British  government  at  the  peace 
of  1815,— {i/orfgion,  Herbert,  Fra- 

Whve.— A  Hindoo  place  of  ptl- 
grtmoge  in  the  province  of  Bejapoor, 
near  to  the  sources  of  the  Kriiilina, 
thirtv-five  miles  south  from  Poona; 
lat,  18''  N.,  lou.  74^  5' E. 

WojAREE. — A  village  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ajmeer,  si  run  ted  on  the  l3ee- 
rach,  four  miles  from  Fullnit,  In 
]S20j  it  belonged  to  the  rana  of 
Odeypoor,  and  contained  about  1 5Q 
houses* 

WOMBIKELI-ORE, — A  tOWU  *m  thc 

province  of  Salem,  106  miles  S.E» 
from  Serinjrapatam ;  lat.  11°  40'  N,, 
Ion,  l^'^W  E. 

WeoNv, — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Berarj  situated  a  little  above  the 
Bungam,  or  confluence  of  the  Wurda 
and  Pavn  Gunga  rivers  5  lat.  SO'^  10' 
N.,  Ion.  78°  5W 

Woke, — A  town,  or  rather  thc 
ruins  of  one,  in  the  province  of  Can- 
deish,  as  in  181^4  it  had  not  more 
than  seven^  lolerabk  lioiibes  re- 


maining. Ft  still  however  contains 
eight  large  and  four  small  pagodas, 
of  a  pyramidical  form,  with  a  super- 
fluity of  carving  and  decorations,  and 
enclosing  colossal  statu ch.  These 
temples  arc  built  of  hewn  granite, 
without  cement,  and  clamped  with 
iron  every  three  or  four  inches. 
Some  of  the  blocks  supporting  the 
thc  upper  part  of  the  doorways  and 
entablatures  are  fourteen  feet  long, 
and  thick  in  proportion.  The  in- 
scriptions appear  to  be  of  Jain  origin, 
at  least  not  from  aBrahminical  source, 

WooaATrA.— A   town    in  the 
Northern  Circars,  forty-one  miles 
from  ¥i^agapatani ;  bt^  17^^ 
N.»  Ion.  B^4g'E. 

Wow, — A  fortiReil  town  in  the 
province  of  Gujerat,ili vision  of  Neyer, 
about  ten  miles  S, W.  from  Theraud  | 
lat,  24*  J  rN,;ion.7F  i3'E.  In  18^0, 
the  Nadola  Chohan  Rajpoots  oc^ 
cupied  that  portion  of  the  Theraudri 
next  the  Riinn,  from  Sooneegaum  to 
the  towns  of  Jampi  and  Dookra,  on 
the  Loony  river,  which  h  the  Ban 
of  Arrowsmith*s  map.  Their  chief 
was  Zalim  Singh  Chohan^  the  rana 
of  Wow,  whose  kindred  or  brother- 
hood were  numerous,  and  petty 
chiefs  of  fort) Bed  villages  moftlly  de- 
populated. At  the  above  dftte  the 
revenues  of  this  extcnJrive  tract  were 
only  estimated  at  24,350  rupees  per 
annum,  of  which  the  rana  received 
little  more  than  half;  but  immedinfe- 
ly  on  its  being  taken  under  British 
protections  seventeen  towns  were  im- 
mediately repeopled.  In  1820,  ow- 
ing to  the  incessant  ravaijes  it  had 
sustained,  the  houses  in  Wow  were 
reduced  from  5,000  in  18W>,  to  500, 
and  its  military  force  from  (lOO  horse 
and  5,000  foot  to  33  horse  and 
foot.  All  the  neighbouring  towns 
were  in  a  condition  equally  deplor- 
able» — {Milet^  S^c.) 

WowAMiA.^A  small  fishing  town 
in  the  Gujcrat  peninsula,  about  sijE 
miles  distant  from  where  the  fortress 
of  Mallia  stood  j  lat,  fiO'  N.,  Ion. 
70°  40^  E.    This  place  stands  on  the 
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Viargin  of  the  Runn,  and  there  is  a 
ferry  cstabhshed  for  the  transport  of 

f as&engeri  lo  the  Cutch  sliore. — ■ 

WatssA.— A  town  jn  the  province 
of  Mooitan^  principality  of  Sinde,  gl* 
tuBled  on  the  west  bank  oft  he  Indusj 
ieventeen  milca  N*N,E.  from  Tatta  j 
lat.  24*  55*  N„  Inn.  68^  25^  E. 

WucKUTOiiDft.— A  town  in  the 
province  of  Mai  wa,  pergunnah  of  Bud* 
nawur,  froai  which  town  it  in  distant 
ebont  seven  miles  south  ;  lat*  22'^  57' 
N.,  Ion.  75°  WE. 

Wen  WAN. — A  considerable  town 
and  fort  in  the  province  of  Gnjerat, 
tributary  to  ihe  Guicowar ;  lat.  ^ 
42'  N.,  Ion.  Tl*"  47'  E.  Ghee,  hemp, 
and  lent  her  nre  brought  to  this  place 
from  Pimiinwara  in  waggons,  and 
carried  hence  to  Bhownuggur,  on  the 
Kulf  of  Cam  bay,  from  wnence  they 
are  exported  by  iica. — [Macmurdo, 
Walker, 

WuLLijBGtii;a. — A  hill-fort  in  the 
province  of  Bejapoor,  thirty-aeven 
lDile»  S.  by  W.  from  Merritcb  ;  Int. 
]<r*  go'  N.,  Ion.  74*^  3^'  E,  This 
place  was  long  held  under  the  Pesh  wa 
by  Pursernm  Bhow,  and  when  he  wa» 
defeated  and  slain,  was  seized  by  the 
Colapoor  Raja,  in  whose  posse&Bion 
it  remained  until  1804,  when^  by  the 
inlerposiiion  of  the  British  govem- 
mei^t,  it  was  restored  to  the  Peshwa, 
find  was  transferred  by  him  to  one 
of  hia  reudttlories,— ^c) 

WuBDA  HivEa  fmrada^  f^rauiiitg 
preyetMj. — A  river  of  the  province 
of  Gundwona,  which  rises  in  the  per- 
funnah  of  Mooltye^and  flowing  south 
joiner  the  Wyne  Gunga,  at  Seony^ 
below  Chan  da*  To  the  south  of 
Hinghunghaut  this  river  is  about  the 
size  of  the  Kankaun,  opposite  to 
Nagpoor*  It  has  many  Bne  pools  in 
the  hottest  weather,  but  is  generally 
fordablc  at  all  seasons,  excepting  the 
very  height  of  the  rains.  The  streams 
and  rivulets  that  have  (heir  source  in 
the  hilly  tract  west  of  Nagpoor,  all 
flow  north  or  south  of  the  Wurda, 
wbiih  b  navigable  during  the  rains 


as  high  as  Ratte|;on|r,  above  which 
point,  except  while  the  high  floods 
prevail,  the  navigation  is  not  practi* 
cable  owing  lo  a  fall  in  the  river  at 
Natchengong.  The  Wunna  river, 
winch  parses  the  large  trading  town 
of  Hinghnnghant  and  falh  into  the 
Wurda,  is  navigable  for  boat*  som^ 
distance  above  the  latter  piace  in  tbe 
height  of  the  rat ns.^( Jrn A iia,  $c.) 

Wu  itaiE.^A  village  in  the  province 
of  Ajmeer,  pergmmah  of  Chittoor, 
which  in  belonged  to  the  rana 

of  Odcypoor,  and  contained  about 
1 00  houses. 

Wvconoo."A  town  in  the  Cama- 
tic  province,  district  of  Tin n e veil j, 
aitusted  in  lat,  8=*  43'  N.*  bu.  77* 

Wynaad  (BjfnaduJ,  —  a  small 
subdivision  ot  the  modern  riroirinee 
of  Malabar,  situated  above  the  Wes- 
tern Ghauti^  between  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
and  comprehending  an  area  of  about 
1,250  square   miles.     Bynadu,  or 
Wyuaad,  signifies  the  open  countrj  , 
but  does  not  seem  applicable  to  this 
locality,  as^  although  situated  on  the 
lops  of  the  mountains,  it  is  in  many- 
places  overrun  with  jungle  and  of 
difficult  access.  This  territory  is  aJao 
named  Nellcala  and   Wynatil,  and 
produces   the   best  eardamoma  in 
India,    Canda  Verma,  the  present 
rajn,(lttOOjiB  sprung  from  a  younger 
branch  of  tne  family  and  retains  eon- 
si  derab  I  e  power  within  his  own  liniita* 
The  village  of  PanamburL  Cotta,  or 
Wynaad,  is  situated  in  lat.  11°47' 
Ion.       lO'  E.;  forty  miles  E*  from 
Tellichery.    In  1800  the  number  of 
male  slaves  in  this  division,  above  the 
age  of  fifteen,  amounted  to  And 
the  females  to  g,^ti4.    The  number 
of  males  below  that  age  was  1,010^ 
and  of  females  J, 050.     The  total 
number  of  free  inhabitants  at  that 
date  amounted  to  8,0f0  persons. 

Wy!^e  Gunca  District?  fVana 
GangaJ, — A  district  in  tlie  province 
of  Gundwana,  belonging  to  the  Nag-^ 
poor  Eajaj  uained  twm  the  Wync 
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Guogsi  Hivcr^  hy  which  h  h  Hiter- 

The  nrea  of  this  tlisinct  catinot  j«t 
be  correctly  given,  it  never  having 
been  atirveyed  ;  a  large  portion  par- 
tieuliirlj,  near  the  hillti^is  occupied 
by  zeiMiDdars*  In  the  governuieut 
fmn  the  low  country  to  the  east 
of  the  river  is  throughout  cultivated, 
with  the  exception  of  what  is  inten- 
ttDuaily  kept  id  pasiursige.  In  some 
tracts  to  the  wc'it  there  ore  ex  tensive 
plain !i  itill  wajste,  owing  ta  the  extor- 
tions practised  towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  Ragf>jee*!i  reign,  Thia  district 
U  divided  into  thirteen  pergunnahs. 

It  would  appear  from  ancient  re- 
cords, traces  ot  towns,  forts,  villages 
mmi  tunkjf,  discovered  in  the  junglcR^ 
that  this  country  was  once  much 
more  populous  than  at  present.  At 
what  period  and  from  what  cause  it 
fell  into  the  iuipovenshed  condition 
ill  which  it  waa  found  by  the  Maha- 
rattaa  cannot  now  be  ascertained ; 
but  the  fact  of  its  being  then  parti- 
tioned among  a  number  of  savage 
Goad  zeaiindarSj  hostile  to  each 
Qthcr,  and  rebeUioua  towardii  their 
superiors  of  Mundela,  Deoghur  and 
Chai>dap  ma^  partly  account  for  its 
then  state  ol  desolation.  Under  the 
Bhoonsttt  domination,  however,  it 
^eatly  imf^roved  and  its  popuktion 
increased,  the  turbulent  Good  zeojin- 
dari  being  expelled  from  the  plains, 
to  inal^e  room  for  more  iudustrtouii 
subjects  and  a  more  pacific  admi- 
niatration.  The  collections  under 
the  Britiiih  system  in 
amounted  to  J^lOi'lIio  rupees;  in 
IBU,  to  7/^6,333  rupees;  the  nnm- 
ller  of  inhabited  villages  to  2,11 1  ; 
and  the  totd  population  to  6D0,77O 
persons, — (Jenkint,  ^c.) 

WyNE  GlTNGARtVEB  ^FfllMfJilW^rt, 

tke  arrowGangex) . — A  river  of  G  und- 
l^ana,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
Nagfioor  dominions.  It  rises  in  the 
district  oi  Seonee  Chnparah,  where 
its  soui-cc  is  1,850  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  pa'^iing  through 
the  lowu  of  Chtiparah,  emerges  from 
the  hills  at  Tambooda,  about  twenty 
mi  1  ca  no rih  from  Ra u i j jy  le.  Flowing 


thence  with  a  southerly  cotirte  by 
flundara,  Ambora  und  Pawner,  and 
through  the  diiitnct  of  Chanda,  it 
enters  the  Godavcry  at  Kalishwar, 
near  Chinoor,  In  nmny  parts  of  its 
cour!;e  the  channel  of  this  river  is 
above  half  a  mile  wide^  but  when  it 
is  confined  by  the  liills  it  docs  not 
exceed  400  or  500  yards.  It  is  ford- 
able  in  most  places  during  the  dry 
seaKin,  and  it  does  not  receive  any 
stream  of  magnitude  from  the  eastern 
hills,  but  several  from  the  western, 
more  especially  from  the  Mahadeo 
hills*  The  Kanluum,  which  flown 
in  the  rear  of  the  British  cnntonnicuts 
at  Kampli,  is  there  about  500  yard* 
wide,  and  it  subsequently  joins  the 
Wyne  Gunga  two  miles  north  of 
Aml>ora, 

This  river  serves  for  the  purpose 
of  transporting  timber,  brought  to  it 
in  considerable  quantities  througb 
the  channels  of  its  principal  tributa* 
ries  from  the  lull3«,  aa  well  as  rice 
and  other  raw  articles  of  produce.^ — 
The  Kanhaun,  ?ech  and  Colar  are 
used  for  the  same  puqiose,  and  by 
means  of  them  and  the  Wyne  Gunga 
the  city  and  cantonments  of  Nag  poor 
are  supplied  with  most  of  the  timber 
required  for  building*  The  latter 
river  in  the  lower  parts  of  its  course 
is  said  to  be  naviguble  during  the 
rains  for  boats  of  600  mautids  bur- 
then*^(Je«Ai>*,  4^.) 

WYaAGHuR, — A  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gundwana,  seventy-four 
miles  N,E,  from  the  city  of  Nag- 
poor;  lat,  19'  N,,  Ion,  80^56'  K, 
The  diamond  nunes  here  were  for- 
merly noted  for  their  value,  but  they 
have  long  ceased  to  yield  ail  equate 
returns.  The  dbmonds  were  found 
in  a  yellowish  earth,  which  forms 
small  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  Wyr:i- 
ghur.  The  spots  may  still  he  diutin- 
gui^hcd  where  these  gems  w^ere  dug 
up* — {Jmkinsy  ^c.) 


X. 

XuLi.A  Isles. — Four  islands  rn  the 
Eastern  seas,  situated  to  itic  iioulh- 
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en&t  the  Maluccn  passage*  Tbc 
one  named  XtiLla  Bessey  ia  ibc  mosi 
cotiBidcrable,  being  eteven  leagues  in 
length,  in  good  cultivation  and  well- 
inhabited.  The  Dutch  fort  or  factory 
19  nenr  a  viynget  adjacent  to  the 
south-east  point,  where  shipe  may 
procure  refreikhments.  In  A.D,  1350, 
iiL  cording  la  the  annala  of  Ternate, 
the  people  of  that  island  conquered 
the  XuUa  Ules  modem  times 

ihey  nn*  said  to  be  occasionally  in- 
Tadetl  by  the  Papuas^  a! though  the 
distance  ii  almost  300  milei.— ^Bou- 


Y. 

Vakdasoo.^ — A  town  in  the  king* 
dom  of  Aim,  forty-five  mile$  W,S,W, 
from  the  city  of  Ava*  On  the  arrival 
of  Sir  ArchibukI  Campbeirs  army  at 
this  place  tlie  treaty  of  peace  was  at 
la$t  ratified  by  the  Burmese  monarch, 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  Febnmry  182tJ, 
the  fjrfit  instahnent  (twenty- five  lacks 
of  rupees)  paid  down,  and  the  priso- 
ners liberated,  which  being  accom- 
plished, the  British  army  imn>edlatcly 
retrograded  towards  Rangoon*  The 
totnl  number  of  the  BHtisb  army  at 
Yandaboo  did  not  quite  reach  4,500 
men  ;  and  there  was  only  one  fiatife 
regiment  posted  at  Meaday,  to  pro- 
tect the  rear,  and  keep  oiien  the  cotn- 
ui  unication  with  the  sea. — (  Ti-ixnt^  Sfc.) 

YAYNANGHEOtTM. — A  tOWtl  JH  the 

Burmese  dominionsn.  situatei!  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Irawady:  lat-  Sr 
28'  N.,  Ion.  94'*  35'  E.  Five  miles 
east  of  this  place  arc  the  celebrated 
petroleum  wells,  which  supply  the 
whole  Burmese  empire,  and  many 
pBrta  of  UUra-Gaiigetic  India,  with 
I  his  useful  production. 

The  town  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
pot- makers,  who  carry  on  an  cxten- 
Bive  iiianufacture  of  earthenware* 
There  arc  here  a  great  many  oil- pits 
or  wells,  from  thirty-seven  to  fifty- 
three  fathoniB  deep»  scattered  over 
an  area  of  s^ixteen  square  miles,  and 


are  saiti  to  ylchl  about  1^0  gallons 
daily.  The  oil  drawn  up  with  an 
iron  pot  fastened  to  a  rope,  passed 
over  a  wooden  axis,  revolving  on  a 
bar  supported  by  two  upright  posts. 
When  the  pot  is  filled,  two  men  take 
the  roj>e  and  run  down  a  dechvity  ; 
the  pot  is  afterwards  emptied  into  a 
cistern,  and  the  water  drawn  off  by  a 
hole  at  the  bottom*  When  a  well  is 
exhausted,  they  restore  the  spring  by 
cutting  deeper  into  the  rock,  whicii 
is  extremely  hard.  The  Binnan  go- 
vernment farms  out  the  ground  that 
contains  the  oil,  and  it  becomes  sub- 
ject to  adventurers,  who  dig  the  wells 
at  their  own  hazard.  The  commo- 
dity  is  sold  Tery  cheap  on  the  spot, 
the  pri  nc  i  pal  ex  pen  se  bei  ng  thee  barges 
of  transportation,  and  the  cost  of  the 
earthen  poti  to  hold  it.  In  1827  the 
surrounding  country  was  found  bar- 
ren, uninteresting,  and  almost  de«ti~ 
tute  of  vegetation ;  and  not  only  fos- 
h\\  wood  was  found,  but  also  fossi] 
shells  and  bones*  The  latter  con- 
sisted of  those  of  the  rhinoceros^  ele* 
phant,  alligator,  torioise,  &c.,  and 
were  brought  away  in  large  quantities 
by  the  Briti^  embassy  to  be  setit  ta 
Europe,~(%f»fj^  Vtaugurd^  Trani^ 

Ye. — This  province,  or  rather  dia^ 
trict,  is  of  small  extent,  and  usually 
included  in  that  of  Tavoy^  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Kyatip 
Kyajce  river;  on  the  south  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  Tavoy  by  the  Henza ;  on 
the  eaat  it  is  bounded  by  the  Siam- 
ese mountains ;  and  on  the  west  by 
the  sea. 

The  face  of  the  country  presents  a 
dense  jungle,  broken  at  wide  inter- 
vals by  rivers  and  rice  plains,  the  laat 
of  smuU  extent.  Its  agriculture  and 
productions  entirely  resemble  those 
of  Tavoy*  The  Ye  river  was  ex* 
plored  to  about  thirty  roiles  above 
the  town,  but  no  teak  was  discover* 
ed.  In  1825  it  contained  very  few 
inhabitants,  as  betiide^  Burmese  cru* 
city  it  had  been  infested  by  Siamese 
marauding  parties,  to  procure  slavea^ 
The  diMnct,  in  conscqnence,  when 
acquired  by  the  British^  was  almost  ia 
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D  atatc  of  nature^  and  yielded  no  re- 
venue* 

Ve.— The  town  of  Ye,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  abo%*c  description 
of  the  province,  is  a  very  insignificant 
pface,  and  in  did  not  contain 

more  than  150  houAcs;  yet  it  is  the 
only  aggregation  of  dwcIUngs  tn  the 
proviaoe  deserving  the  name  of  a 
town.  The  Mockadc  of  Ye  stands 
on  a  hill  about  100  feet  above  the 
river,  which  washes  its  southern  base; 
but  was  captured  without  resistance 
in  18^4,  and  then  left  to  shift  for  it- 
Bclf,  exposed  to  the  rava^^es  of  Siam- 
ese nmraudi^rfl,  our  nominal  allies, 
Timber  Is  »biindant,  and  the  in  habi- 
tants M'ttG  formerly  reckoned  good 
cnrpenters,  but  ihcy  have  nearly  all 
disappeared* — {htiw^  FuUcrion^  ^cJ) 

YEELADDoott, — A  large  village  in 
the  Mysore  province^  situated  on  the 
bonk  of  a  6 tie  stream «  thirty-eight 
miles  S.E,  from  the  city  of  Mysore. 
This  place  is  surrounded  by  planta- 
tions of  be  tet4eaf»  and  contains  two 
Hindoo  temples,  of  considerable  si^e 
and  antiquitv,  much  decorated  with 
sculpture* — {FuUmton^  t^c.) 

Yet L A c tJMB u M , — A  neat , w ell -bnil t 
village  in  the  Mysore  provincej  about 
eleven  miles  N,  by  E.  from  Banga- 
lore^  with  which  it  communicates  by 
an  excellent  road. 

Yellane^r  Pass. — A  pass  among 
the  Western  G  hunts,  which  leads 
down  from  Mercara,  the  capital  of 
the  Coorg  country^  to  Mangalore  on 
the  sea-coast.  It  commences  about 
nine  miles  north-westerly  from  Mer- 
cara,  and  l-s  a  steep  descent,  with  tit- 
tle variation,  to  the  bottom,  a  distance 
of  about  three  miles.  It  is  in  gene- 
ral good,  and  scarcely  at  aU  affected 
by  the  rains.  The  substance  of  the 
mountain  being  a  mixture  of  clay  and 
loam»  hardens  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  A  very  little  repairu>g  would 
render  the  ghaut  practicable  for  any 
thing  but  guns  and  carriages,  —  (Cm/. 

Yellapaha* — A  smalltown  above 
the  Western  Ghaut  mountains,  be- 
longing to  the  modern  province  of 


Canara,  division  of  Soor^da,  sixty 
miles  ShE.  from  the  city  of  Goa  j  Int. 
15°  2'  N.,  Ion.  74'^  50^  E, 

Yenna. — A  town  in  the  province 
of  Malwa,  pergunnah  of  Jowra,  which 
in  185?0  beloneed  to  Chuflbor  Khan^ 
and  contained  about  ^00  houses. — 

Y^aTwrAGoonuM* — A  town  in  the 
Northern  Circars,  fifteen  miles  west 
from  Rajamundry;  lat.  16°  bW  N., 
Ion,  81^=39'  E.  The  forests  on  the 
banks  of  the  Coda  very  abound  with 
timber  fit  for  the  purposes  of  shi|>- 
bullding,  being  of  a  superior  size  and 
quality.  In  1814  the  firm  of  Wm- 
Palmer  and  Co.,  from  their  own  ob^ 
servation  and  from  facts  detailed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Ramghur  and 
Paloonifhah  pergimnahs,  were  of  opi- 
nion that  a  navigation  of  400  miles  in 
length  might  be  o|)cned,  during  four 
mouths  of  the  year,  on  this  rivc*r  and 
the  Wurda,  which  would  greatly  fa- 
cilitate the  coamicrcial  intercourse 
between  the  inland  provinces  of  the 
Deccan  and  the  hay  of  BeugaL — {lien' 
rtelif  J.  Grmd^  Blunt,  H,  Euneii,^^,) 

Y^TcoopAtTK. — A  small  town  in 
the  Northern  Circars,  district  of  Yi- 
zagatam^  forty-seven  miles  travelling 
distance  from  the  town  of  Vissagapa- 
tom.  This  place  .stands  in  the  gorge 
of  a  narrow  opening  in  the  moun- 
tains, where  there  is  also  a  tenjple 
built  on  the  apex  of  a  low  hill,. — 
{Failitrton^  ^cJ) 

Ylican, — ^A  small  Spanish  redoubt 
and  garrison,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  north  coast  of 
Magindanao  isle* 

Yowl  Isi.es. — A  cluster  of  very 
small  islands  in  the  Eastern  seas,  ly- 
ing off  the  north  coast  of  Wagecoo 
island,  about  the  131st  degree  of 
cast  longitude,  and  surrounded  by 
eoral  reefSi 

YuGYACAftTA  (injttmj, — Sccjo- 

COCARTA. 

YuNNAW. — A  province  of  China, 
situated  at  the  S,W*  corner,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  twenty-fifth  degree  of 
latitude.    Very  little  is  known  re^ 
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fl|iBcUiigllMiiitei4orortliMpra?kMe,  16"  N^  kM.  96*  fid"  S.)  a  Utile  M 

aad  that  throogli  the  BMdUiun  inoaUy  to  the  southward,  is  named  the  SI 

of  the  Jesuiu  aiMi  Roommi  Cath(^  eli  Myeet,  and  also  flows  mto  t 

misaionaries ;  but  at  present  it  de-  Irawady.   Were  this  point  establii 

stnres  notice,  as  being  within  £00  ed,  then  the  Lung  Chnen  Kea 

miles  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  As-  would  also  be  the  real  Bhanmoi 

sam,  now  Tiitually  sul^ect  to  the  Pao-mo  Keang.    Below  the  Lu 

British  government.  Chuen  towards  Ava,  we  find  hna 

The  country  which  fbrms  the  wes-  dtately  on  the  border  ei^-mai 

fern  portion  of  Yunnan  is  described  (lat.  iS^  50^  N.,  Ion.  97^  E.\ 


tainly-peopled,  and  terv  unheal*  is  very  likely  intended  for  9hani 
diy.   According  to  Col.  Symes  it  is  or  Panmo,  called  Bamoo  by  C 


Aid  Mansi  is  Uie  name  given  by  A  stream  named  in  a  manuscri 

Marco  Polo  to  the  southern  part  of  Chinese  map  the  Man-loo4io,  whc 

China ;  the  northern  he  calls  Ca-  source  is  about  lat.  22f*  4(y  N.,  U 

fhay.   It  contains  the  sources  of  99^  40^  £.  seems  to  be  the  commem 

many  rivers.   The  great  river  Loo-  ment  of  the  gceat  river  of  Siam  (t 

keang  forms  the  ^undary  of  the  Menam)  which  reaches  the  sea 

Chinese  emphre  in  this  quarter,  from  Bankok.   The  Kew-Lung  Keang, 

lat.  S7*  to  kff*  N.,  where  it  enters  river  of  the  nine  dragons,  after 

die  Yunnan  province,  and  issuing  lecting  a  number  of  tributary  streai 

from  it  again  about  lat  94?  N.,  pro-  in  the  Yunnan  province,  traven 

ceeds  nearipr  due  south,  serving,  du-  an  immense  expanse,  and  final 

Ang  a  considerable  part  of  its  course,  empties  itself  into  the  sea  at  t 

as  the  boundary  line  of  Ava  and  Si-  southern  extremity  of  Cambodia, 

am ;  subsequently  it  discharges  its  not  exceDed  by  the  Yang-tsxe  k» 

waters  into  the  sea  below  Martaban,  in  length  of  course,  and  may  be  dai 

after  performing  a  course  of  more  ed  among  the  principal  rivers  of  o 

th^n  660  miles.  globe. 

There  is  a  place  named  Tsau-ta  by  The  original  natives  of  Yuniu 

Du  Halde  (lat.  ^""N.,  Ion.  98^10"  E.)  are  more  or  less  independent,  ai 

with  the  title  of  foo  or  city  of  the  where  there  b  a  divided  authorit 

first  order,  but  in  a  modem  Chinese  each  tribe  is  ruled  by  its  own  chu 

nap  it  is  mentioned  merely  as  a  fron-  which  is  more  particularly  the  ca 

tier  town  or  foo-sze,  and  there  is  no  with  the  Meau-tsze  or  Lolos.  A 

chief  city  to  the  westward  of  Yung  cording  to  a  Roman  Catholic  priei 

Chang  Foo  (lat.  25°  N.,  Ion.  99°  4(/  Yunnan  is  at  present  ruled  by  a  CI: 

E.)  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Chinese  nese  viceroy,  but  has  not  b^n  vei 

empire.    Shunning  is  in  lat.  24?  40^  long  conquered,  especially  the  r 

N.,  Ion.  100^  £0^  E.    The  modem  mote  parts,  by  that  nation,  and  aft' 

Chinese  map  mentions  Tsau-ta  or  an  obstinate   resistance.  Distu 

Sauta  as  one  of  these  military  sta-  bances  have  arisen  during  the  reigi 

tions  and  not  as  a  chief  town,  and  me  djmasty,  but  have  been  fbrcm 

Du  Halde  says   that  last  town  which  subdued.  *The  city  of  Poo-eul,  tl 

confines  on  the  kinadom  of  Ava  is  the  Poo-urh-foo  of  the  maps  (lat.  £« 

properly  a  fortified  city  to  defend  lO'N.,  Ion.  101°20'£.)  is  four  lis  i 

that  part  of  the  frontier.*'  circumference.    Its  population  is  m 

The  Pinlang  Keang  river  of  the  known,  being  partly  composed  of  n 

Chinese,  flowing  into  the  Burmese  tives.   The  mountain  named  Pon-ei 

territory,  immediately  below  Tsau-ta,  is  famed  for  a  species  of  tea,  whi( 

is  called  in  our  maps  Pan-mo-keang,  is  carried  to  Peiun,  and  presented  1 

and  represented  as  uniting  with  the  the  emperor  in  balls  or  in  cake 

Irawadv  at  Bhanmo   or  Panmo,  which  are  composed  of  the  extrac 

while  the  Lung  Chuen  Keang  (lat.  24^  The  district  of  Yung  Chang  Foo  coi 


the  Chinese  as  mountainous,  wild. 
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tutfif  »  city  of  the  second  order,  one 
of  the  thirds  and  some  small  diBtricts 
which  are  inhabited  by  subdued  na- 
tives, but  many  stiU  remain  indepen- 
dent. The  province  is  known  to  be 
rich  in  metals,  from  whieh  the  go* 
vernment  draws  raucb  profit*^-/. 

YuKSHAv.^ — An  exttoiive  tnknd 
rc^on  of  India  beyond  the  Ganges^ 
■i mated  about  tbe  twentieth  degree 
of  north  latitude,  but  respecting  tbe 
interior  of  which  scarcely  anything  is 
known.  By  the  Burmese  it  is  com- 
prehended in  the  list  of  their  pro* 
vincee,  and  its  inhabitants  are  proba* 
bly  %  branch  of  the  great  Shan  nation. 
The  country  appears  to  be  well  wa^ 
tcred^  and  is  probably  fertile,  being 
intersected  by  several  rivers  flowing 
from  the  province  of  Yunnao  in  Chi- 
na,^See  Shan  CouNXav* 

YLTTaiA  (qt  SiantJ, — A  town  in 
tbe  kingdom  of  Si  am,  of  which  it  was 
tbe  former  capital ;  lat*  14°  o'  N,,  Ion. 
1 W  2a  E.  This  place  stands  on  an 
Uland  formed  by  tne  Men  am  or  Si  am 
river,  intersected  by  several  canala^ 
and  has  several  other  islands  adjacent. 
Although  of  great  extent,  the  popu- 
lation has  been  very  scanty  ever 
since  the  seat  of  government  was 
removed  to  Bankok.  Tbe  palace  of 
the  king  covers  a  great  space  of 
ground,  and  is  surrounded  by  high 
walls  J  including  several  templi^j  but 
the  whole  now  in  ruins.  There  arc 
still  here  many  casts  of  statues  and 
cannon,  the  latter  of  a  prodigious 
calibre^  which  indicate  a  greater  per* 
fection  in  tbe  arts  than  now  exists. 
In  17(^7  this  place  was  captured  after 
a  long  blockade  by  the  Burmese,  who 
pillaged  the  city,  destroyed  the  tem- 
pi Cii,  tartured  and  massacred  the 
prieati,  although  professing  the  same 
religion^  and  extirpated  the  royal 
family.  By  the  Burmese  this  town 
is  frecjuenily  named  Dwarawuddy, 
but  by  the  natives  it  is  named  See- 
y-thaa;  but  most  of  the  Siamese 
towns  are  distinguished  by  two  ap- 
pellattons,  one  in  tbe  vulgar  tongue 
and  the  other  in  the  Pali, — iEtntorgf 


z. 

Zabeta  Khah's  Canal  for  (ke 

DonhCanaiJ. — A  canal  in  the  province 
of  Delhi,  district  of  Saharunpoor, 
known  by  the  above  name,  and  from 
an  attempt  made  by  Zaheta  Khan  to 
restore  it,  but  which  failed  from  the 
intcm^ption  given  to  the  work  by 
tbe  Seiks.  The  original  excavator 
is  not  known,  nor  even  the  cjtacl 
date*,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
commenced  during  the  reign  of  Ma- 
homed Bhahj  a  short  time  previous 
to  Nadir  Shah*s  invasion  ^  but  owing 
to  the  troubles  that  ensued  was  neg- 
lected.  Re^rding  its  subsequent 
repairs  there  are  various  traditions 
among  the  natives,  but  it  appears  its 
restoration  was  attempted  by  Nijib 
ud  Dowlah,  the  nabob  of  Saharun- 
poor^  or  his  son  Zabeta  Khan,  pro- 
bably the  last,  who  during  the  first 
year  of  his  reign  brought  the  water  to 
Ghousghur,  then  his  capital. 

This  canal  appears  at  one  time,  and 
under  dificrent  names,  to  have  run 
through  the  whole  western  half  of 
the  upper  doab  of  ihe  Ganges  and 
Jumna,  from  the  base  of  the  hill<^  to 
the  city  of  Delhi ;  and  before  it  fell 
into  decay  must  have  fertilized  in  its 
windings  an  extent  of  country  not 
much  short  of  200  miles.  Proofs  of 
the  former  fertility  of  this  tract  may 
still  be  traced  amidst  its  present  state 
of  i  m  po  verish  m  en  t.  Exten  si  v  e  gro v  cs 
of  mango  trees  are  evidences  that 
population  once  existed  there,  and 
even  where  no  vestiges  of  human 
industry  now  remain,  the  names  of 
villages  are  recorded  in  the  public 
accounts  as  having  once  stood  on  it^ 
It  commenced  at  Fyzabad,  a  smalt 
vill^e  near  the  banks  of  the  Jumna^ 
where  the  water  was  thrown  into  the 
canal  by  a  dam,  and  must  have  been 
a  source  of  great  revenue,  as  the 
zemindars  in  its  neigh  bourtiood  were^ 
taxed  according  to  the  quantity  of 
water  they  reauired.  Where  irriga- 
tion was  called  for,  a  bund  or  em^ 
bankment  was  thrown  across  it,  and 
in  a  few  hours  the  fields  were  inun- 
dated. According  to  tradition,  four 
annas  per  bega^  modified  by  [>eculiac 
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dfcuoMtAiiceflr  were  paUI  lo  fOTcm- 
mmi  for  t  supply  of  wmler^  and  in 
pprtictilir  apots  the  payment  waa 
received  in  kind*  But  besides  this 
regular  tind  rational  tax,  ihere  were 
an  endless  variety  of  taxes  exacted 
from  cattle  for  permission  lo  drink^ 
washermen  for  permission  to  wash, 
fl  AX -dressers  for  penniMton  to  fcteep 
their  hemp  and  flax,  &c.  which 
the  firilisn  on  its  restoration  intend 
wholly  to  aboliiih.  In  1823,  the  total 
ex  pence  likely  to  be  inenrred  by  Tt» 
restoration  was  estimated  at  £,03j6S3 
rupees. 

In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  the 
banks  where  this  canal  formerly  run, 
itre  covered  with  sihsoo  trees^  which 
in  some  plaoeA  form  foresti  of  great 
extent,  and  in  others  are  scattered 
over  the  country  in  great  abundance. 
At  present  ihej  are  seldom  allowed 
to  attain  thuir  full  m.i\  but  with  pro- 
per looking  after  might  become  valu- 
able  timber.— (CiJ/jl.  rorf,  Sir  E.  Cote- 
brookr,  CtipL  Tkieii,  Sfc.  ) 

ZAiTEitAiiAD*^ — A  populous  town 
in  the  province  of  Allahabad,  four 
miles  north  from  Juanpoor;  laL  £6* 
W  N.,  Ion,  83^  38' 

ZEBtt  IsL^, — One  of  the  Philip- 
pi  nesi  fittuQted  about  the  1^3d  and 
lS4th  degrees  of  east  longitude.  In 
length  it  inny  be  estimated  at  1 08  miles, 
by  twenty-four  the  average  breadth. 

Mi^elian  arrived  at  thiH  island  in 
A.D.  1521 ,  and  was  received  by  the 
inhabitants  with  such  kindncis,  that 
their  king^  Ham  aba  r,  his  whole  family, 
with  the  chief  of  Dima^ara  (another 
island),  and  many  of  his  subjects,  were 
baptized.  The  chief  of  Mactan,  a 
.  small  island  lying  off  the  town  of 
Zebu,  alone  rcisistcd  the  Spaniards, 
and  defied  Magellan,  who  unfortu- 
nately accepted  the  challenge*  He 
itelected  for  the  enter pri/.c  fifty  Spa- 
niards, who  attacked  the  Indians  in 
morasses,  the  water  up  to  their 
breasts,  and  appro!ichcd  so  near,  that 
Magellan  was  wounded  by  an  arrow, 
and  died  in  the  iicld  of  battle  with 
m%  others,  the  rest  saving  themselves 
by  Bight*  On  hi^f  death  the  survivors 
chose  for  their  comniander  Juan 


Scmtoo,  but  he  was  «oon  after  < 
coyed  into  a  fmare  by  the  natives 
Zebu,  and,  with  twenty-four  otl 
8  pani  ard  s,  maisscred.  H  is  sueeesal 
Juan  Carvallo,  burned  one  of  1 
Teasels,  and  sailed  from  Zebu,  wi 
the  Trinidad  and  Victoria,  in  seal 
of  the  M ol u ccas, — iZuniga^Sfc.) 

Zeoayo.^ — A  town  on  the  ni^ 
coast  of  the  island  of  Java,  509  mi 
ea^t  from  Batavia;  tat.  6*  38'  1 
Ion,  1  ]  2°  35'  E.  This  niece  is  situ 
ed  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour 
Gressic,  and  is  a  port  of  cousid 
able  importance.  In  lE^H,  the  i 
|)ati,  or  native  under  the  British  j 
vernment,  was  a  man  of  very  m 
rior  talents  and  intelligence  to  ■ 
generality  of  his  countrymen, 
the  eastern  quarter  of  Java  thi 
petty  chiefs  live  with  some  splendo 
and  are  remarkably  hospitable 
strangers, — (  Thorttf  4"^-) 

ZiNCHiN.  — A  Tartar  frUtton 
Tibet,  16,136  feet  above  the  level 
the  sea.  At  this  enormous  elevati 
in  18S1,  horses  were  seen  feeding  i 
galloping  about ;  large  flocks  of  ad 
birds,  kites  and  eagles  isoartng  in  | 
air,  and  locusts  jumping  amon^  1 
bushes.    The  sky   was  remarki 
Idack,  on d  the  heavenly  bodies  3h< 
brilliantly.     With  a  transit  insi 
ment  of  thirty  inches,  and  a  powel 
thirty,  stars  of  the  fifth  magnilj 
could  be  distinctly  seen  in  broad  J 
On  the  SBth  JulVj  the  thermonid 
attained  60°  Fahrenheit  in  the  shaj 
before  sunrise  it  was  30"^  Fahrenhi 
Plenty  of  fuel,  (metob,  bcarin| 
beautiful  yellow  flower,  and  witii 
prickles,)  pood  water,  and  a  sen 
sky  were  found, — (Afcwrj,  G^ai 

ZoNCHEKO. — A  station  in  Tti 
14,700  feet  above  the  level  of  ^ 
sea;  lat.  3P  36'  N.  According 
theory,  this  spot  Bhoutd  be  burid| 
everlasting  snow  ;  but,  when  visll 
by  Messrs.  Gerards,in  July  1821,1 
reality  was  very  different*  The  q 
wns  covered  by  Tartaric  furze,  i 
the  banks  of  the  river  with  priq 
bushes.  The  surrounding  land  i 
covered  with  verdure,  flocks  of  sbl 
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we^e  browring,  deer  leaping,  while 
the  thermometer  reached  68**.— (Ge- 
rards^  (J-c.) 

Zyghhr  (or  JaighurJ. — A  seaport 
town  in  the  province  of  Bejapoor,  dis- 
trict of  Concan,  123  miles  S.  by  £, 
from  Bombay;  lat.  l?*"  14' N.,  Ion. 
73°  23'  E.  The  two  points  that  form 
the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Zyghur 
are  about  five  miles  distant,  and  it  is 
about  two  miles  and  a  half  deep. 
The  entrance  of  thfe  river  is  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  with 
about  three  fathoms  and  a  half  water. 
The  channel  is  navigable  for  a  con- 


siderable distance  inland,  and  has  a 
large  town  on  the  south  side,  about 
thirteen  miles  above  the  fort.  There 
is  not  any  town  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  but  there  are  straggling  villages 
on  both  sides.  There  is  plenty  of  good 
water  in  the  upper  fort,  and  at  some 
of  the  adjacent  villages,  but  in  the 
lower  fort,  and  near  the  usual  land- 
ing place,  it  is  brackish.  The  water 
is  commonly  quite  smooth  at  the  en- 
trance during  the  south-west  mon- 
soon, and  inside  vessels  of  a  large 
draught  of  water  may  lie  completely 
sheltered  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. — 
{Donunicitef  4-c.} 


GLOSSARY. 


N,  B»  To  fi3f  e  th€  trouble  of  reference,  and  to  prevent  the  Glo&SAry  from 
swelling  to  too  great  a  sUe^  many  wordj  are  ei plained  in  the  bady  of 
the  work  (within  a  parent hesi a),  us  they  occur. 


AAL  fa  plant) — The  mnrinda  cUru 
ffdrn^  the  roots  of  which  yield  a 
red  dye* 

Abao — Abode,  residence. 

ABKAaRv- — Taxes  or  duties  on  the 
itiaimfacture  and  sale  of  gpirituoua 
liquors  and  intoxicating  drugs, 

Adawlet — Justice,  equity,  a  court 
of  justice  civil  or  criminal, 

Aga*  AciAii — Malay  words  denoting 
a  species  of  fucu4  saccharinuM. 

Agila  for  eagle-wood A  sweet- 
smelling  wood,  named  also  wood 
of  aloes,  much  used  in  China« 

Aoou  f  SamcrUj — Magic  |  the  doc- 
trine of  tlic  Tantras, 

AuEEa — A  cow,  sheep,  or  goat-herd, 

Al — An  Arabic  particle  prefixed  to 
words,  equivalent  to  the  English 
particle  tkt  ;  karan,  the  book 
or  bible  of  the  Mahomedan;!* 

Au.AU  Taala  (ArMcJ — The  most 
blgh  God. 

Altumgua  (properly  eltugma)  — 
Lands  granted  tn  perpetuitp^  for 
service  or  free,  as  expressed  m  the 
deed, 

Ahbahie  fa  plmiJ—Th^  hibUmu 

eanahinut. 
Am  EES.  f  amir  or  emrJ—At^  Arabic 

word,  equivalent  to  that  of  noble* 

man. 

Am  [Jit— A  Malay  word  iignifying  to 
run-fl-muck,  or  murder  indiscrimi- 
natelj. 

Anak  fMaiatfJ  —  A  coufluence  of 

several  streams, 
Akka — ThciijJttcenth  part  of  a  rupee, 
Antyaj  fSantcritJ^ln  religion  uad 

practiee  means  abominahleH, 


Aft  or  Atra— In  the  Carnatlc  a  river, 
m  Vance -aur,  the  river  Vanee, 

AaHAT»A  Jain  appellation,  applied 
to  the  diviue  essence.  It  mmns 
venerable.  The  Jains  arc  some- 
tunes  termed  Arhataa. 

AsvBAS  — In  Uindoo  astronomy,  in- 
habitants of  the  south  pole,  as  op- 
posed to  the  Snras,  those  of  the 
north  pole ;  also  evil  demons^  itifi- 
dels,  ^c. 

AsuRA  Dhuva — The  south  pole. 

AsTic  ^5df«cril^  — Orthodox* 

Asa  AM  {Sanscrit  J— A  state  in  which 
a  person  is  supposed  to  become  a 
portion  of  the  divinity, 

AaECA  —  The  betel-nut  tree,  a  speciei 
of  palm.  The  beteUlcaf  is  betel- 
piper,  which  is  the  same  genus  as 
the  piper  nigrum  of  Linnaeus. 

AaECA  Cat^chw — The  common  be^ 
tel-nut,  the  pcnang  of  the  Malays, 

AswAMEDHA — The  sacrifice  of  a 
horse ;  a  most  royal  and  expensive 
ceremony,  performed  by  ancient 
Hindoo  rajas,  and  of  such  efficiicy 
that  it  even  expiated  the  crime  of 
staying  a  firahmin. 

AuMAUNEE — A  technical  term  whtch 
means  that  the  dues  of  government 
are  to  be  received  in  kind  from 
each  field  reaped,  and  to  be  stock- 
ed, watched,  and  sold  by  the  go- 
vernment servants. 

AtJMiLUAa— The  holder  of  an  office, 
an  agent  or  functionary, 

AuRLTNG — The  place  where  goods  are 
manufactured. 

AvATAB A— Descents  of  the  deity 
in  various  shapes,  incarnations  j 
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those  of  Rama  and  Krishna  are 
the  most  remarkable. 
Aw  A — ^A  grain  of  Tibet  having  the 
appearance  of  barley,  but  which 
Dr.  Wallich  considers  a  species  of 
\vheat. 

Baboo— A  Hindoo  title  of  respect. 

Babool  Tbee — The  mimosa  or  aca- 
cia  Arabica, 

Bag — A  Bengal  bag  of  rice  weighs 
164  pounds. 

B  AIR  AGGIES — Hindoo  devotees,  vo- 
taries of  Vishnu. 

Bajury — A  grain,  the  holcia  spica* 
tus. 

BALACiHAUT — Above  the  ghauts,  in 
contradistinction  to  Pai/eenghaut, 
below  the  ghauts.  The  terms  refer 
to  the  high  central  table>land  in 
the  south  of  India,  and  the  modern 
province  of  the  Carnatic. 

Bamboo —A  Malay  word  denoting 
the  arundo  bambos. 

Ban  (Siamese)  —  A  village,  place, 
station. 

Banana— The  musa  paradisiaca  or 
plantain. 

Bang — ^An  intoxicating  drug  prepar- 
ed in  India  from  the  flowers  and 
juice  of  the  hemp  plant,  to  which 
opium  is  sometimes  added. 

Bangries — Coarse  glass  rings  worn 
by  females  round  the  wrist. 

Banksaul— A  Dutch  word  adopted 
by  the  natives  of  the  Malabar 
coast,  to  signify  a  wharf. 

Banyan — A  Hindoo  merchant  or 
shopkeeper. 

Banyan  Tree  f  named  also  the  Bur 
tree  J — The  JSctis  Indica. 

Baota — ^An  East-Indian  millet,  the 
panicum  frumentaceum. 

Batta — Deficiency,  discount,  allow- 
ance to  troops  in  the  field. 

Batty — In  Malabar  means  seed  land 
or  paddy-field. 

Bazar — Daily  markets.  In  Bengal 
it  is  not  unusual  to  have  them  in 
a  haut,  where  a  number  of  petty 
venders,  besides  the  established 
venders,  assemble. 

Bega — A  land  measure  equal  in  Ben- 
gal to  about  a  third  part  of  an 
acre,  but  varying  in  different  pro- 
vinces.   The  common  ryotly  bega 


in  Bengal  contuns  about  1,600 
square  yards. 

Begum — A  (Mahomedan)  lady,  prin- 
cess, womap  of  high  rank. 

Betel-nut  Tree  — The  areca  catC" 
chUf  a  species  of  palm. 

Betel-leaf — The  leaf  of  a  species  of 
pepper  (the  piper  betel)  which  is 
masticated  along  with  the  areca  or 
betel-nut  and  lime. 

Bharat — War,  as  maha-bharat,  the 
great  war. 

Bhasha — A  dialect. 

Bhrla  Tree — The  tree  which  bears 
the  marking-nut  of  India ;  the  se^ 
micarpus  attaca^dium, 

Bhojputra — The  birch  tree. 

Bhyaud— A  brotherhood. 

Bhye—A  Hindoo  lady  of  high  rank. 

Biche-de-Mar  C Insect  of  the  sea; 
Portuguese  J  —  It  is  named  also 
swallo,  sea-slug,  tripang,  and  sea- 
cucumber,  and  is  a  marine  reptile, 
very  much  resembling  the  garden 
slug  in  appearance,  but  considera- 
bly larger.  It  is  a  great  article  of 
trade  from  the  Eastern  islands  to 
China,  where  it  is  used  to  season 
their  soups,  being  esteemed  highly 
nutritious  and  invigorating. 

Bismillah — A  Mahomedan  invoca- 
tion, signifying  "  in  the  name  of 
God." 

BiKDARA  f Malay)  —  A  kind  of 
prime  minister  and  treasurer. 

Balachang — A  fetid  mess  composed 
of  small  fish,  chiefly  prawns  or 
shrimps,  pounded  in  a  mortar,  fer- 
mented, mixed  with  spices  and 
then  dried  in  the  sun.  It  is  the 
gnapee  of  the  Burmese. 

BouEA — ^From  Buye^  the  name  of  a 
chain  of  hills  in  China,  among  the 
vallies  of  which  the  black  ten  is 
grown. 

Boot — A  small  vetch,  the  ciccr 
arietinum, 

Bowlie — A  small  reservoir,  well,  or 
tank,  with  steps  down  to  the  wa- 
ter; those  without  steps  are 
named  kooah. 

Brahmin — The  first  or  sacerdotnl 
caste  of  the  Hindoos. 

Bhab — A  species  of  palm  tree  pro- 
ducing the  tari  or  toddy.  The  bn^ 
rassus  flabelliformis. 
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BgABMOTTAR  —  Lands  granted  to 

Brahmins  for  their  support. 
BuiNJALs — The  solanum  lougtint^ 
BaiNJAHiis  —  Jtinerant  merchants, 

dealing  pnndpalLj  in  rice. 
Baomelia  Ananas — The  common 

piiie-ap|>le  of  the  Emi  and  West 

Indies. 

BvDmcuL — Thc  term  Bnddiek  is  used 
in  conjunction  with  Ducoit^  Co- 
ssauk,  and  Thiig,  as  descri|>tive  of 
ditferent  claRses  of  public  robbers. 

BucKsuEK  —Paymaster,  eoujmander. 

BuNJi^An  embankmcTit. 

BuriDEit^A  port  or  harbour. 

BtTNGALow — A  cofnmodius  dwellings 
tbu.i  named,  erected  by  Europeans 
in  Bengal,  and  extremely  well  suit- 
ed to  tbe  clintate.  Jt  entirely 
conftiflls  of  wood,  bamboos,  mate, 
and  thdtch,  and  may  be  conjpleted 
in  a  ahort  sfiace  of  time,  and  at  a 
moderate  expense, 

Buan  Thke^ — The  ^cut  miica  or 
banyan  tree^ 

Bi^HKiNDAuzis  —  Darters  of  light* 
ning;  matebtock^men. 

CAFFa£ — An  unbeliever,  Abyifsinian, 
or  negro. 

Cailai — ^In  Hindoo  mythology,  tbe 
heaven  of  Siva. 

Cali  or  Cat.  c  I — The  tenth  in  earn  a- 
lion  of  Yi^hnuj  in  the  shape  of  a 
horse  with  a  human  head ;  still 
expected. 

Cali  Vic— A  period  of  432,000 
years,  of  which  3,101  bul  expired 
on  the  14th  of  March  A.D*  1  cur- 
rent, Thc  4!>25th  year  of  the  Cali 
Yug  ended,  and  the  49!^ th  year 
began  on  the  11th  April  18^4,  ci- 
vil account. 

Calf  A — The  grand  period  of  a  gene- 
ral conjunction. 

CAutotiG  ( Makiy)  An  enclosed 
vUli^,  quarters  in  a  ba^r. 

Candit — The  Bombay  candy  weighs 
560  pounds. 

Cannaut  ( FertiaaJ — A  sort  of  sub- 
terranean canals 

Canokgoe  f  canuH,  rule,  goe^  tpeetk,' 
Penlan) — A  a  officer  of  govern- 
ment (or  rcgiiiicr)  whose  duty  il  is 
to  keep  a  register  of  all  circutn- 

VOL,  If. 


Stances  relating  to  the  land  reve- 
nnc^  and  when  called  upon,  lo  de- 
clare the  customs  of  each  district^ 
the  nature  of  the  tenures,  the 
quantity  of  land  in  cultivation,  the 
nature  of  the  produce,  and  the 
amount  of  rent  paid,  &c, 

Carcoon — A  man  of  business,  wri- 
ter, vakeel,  or  other  agent,  or  de- 
pendent on  the  gorernmcnl,  or  on 
a  great  chief* 

Cash  Chinese) — Thin  pieces  of  cop- 
per perforated  and  strung  on  a 
cord. 

Cabte  (m  Sajtscrii  Kai^^tt^haJ^A 
word  employed  by  Europeana  to 
express  the  subdivisions  of  the  dif- 
ferent Hindoo  tribes,  although  pro- 
perly it  has  only  reference  to  one, 
the  Kaya^t^ha  or  writer  division. 

Catty — A  Cbine*e  weight  of  about 
1 1  pounds  English. 

Caltsei — A  Mahoniedan  judge  or  jirs- 
tice  who  occBsiunally  officiates  as 
a  public  notary. 

CAWirfY — A  Madras  land  measure, 

Chacra^A  sort  of  small  discus, 
or  cjuoit;  also  a  wheel  or  circlo; 
a  cycle  of  years,  a  weapon  of  a 
circular  furm  plaeed  in  the  hands 
of  tbe  gods.  Easi  Chacra  siguifiea 
tbe  zodiac, 

CuAcaA^auHTT — This  title  was  usu- 
ally bestowed  on  the  Hindoo  em- 
perors of  India, 

CHANnnA — The  common  name  for 
tbe  uioom 

Cb  A  NX— The  conch  die  II  or  voiuia 

CttABVACAS/^or  SJira  wnA* J^A.  sec  t  of 
Jaiuft. 

CHAnooa  forCkuckor^J — The  rK^rdtx 
riifa  or  Sre-eater,  thus  nsmca  from 
its  pecking  at  s|>arks  of  fire< 

CjiUMto^r — Muslins  ornamented  with 
detached  Bowers  or  spots* 

CuiNi — A  fine  kind  of  raw  sugar, 

plant  of  the  pea  or  vetch  kind, 
C«iTiaEE3 — Sculptured  monuments 
erected  in  commemoration  of  dis- 
tinguished deceased,  consisting 
ally  of  a  small  but  solid  mauso- 
leum* 
Choak— A  robber. 
CHOKivoAa — A  watchman. 
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CBovhtRj^fCkamva^J — A  place  of 
accoonmodation  for  travellers ;  the 
Mabomedans  call  them  Serai,  and 
they  are  also  named  Dhumimsal- 
lahs. 

Chow  (ChnienJ-^A  town  or  city  of 

the  second  class. 
Chowk  —  The  principal  street  or 

grand  market-place  of  a  town. 
jDuouT — A  fourth  part  of  the  clear 
revenue,  a  tribute  formerly  levied 
on  certain  states  by  the  Maharattas, 
as  the  condition  of  their  abstaining 
from  plundering. 
Cfiowav— A  whisk  to  keep  off  flies. 
They  are  either  made  of  the  Tibet 
cowh*-tail  (the  hot  grunniens^)  pea- 
cockVfeathers,  or  ivory-shavings, 
set  in  a  handle  two  feet  long. 
Chuckrum — A  sum  of  money  equal 

to  2%  star  pagodas. 
Chulias— In  the  eastern  ports,  a 
name  given  to  Malabar  Mahome- 
dans,  or  Moplays 
Chunam — Lime.    The  Madras  chu- 
nam,  made  of  calcined  shells,  is 
considered  the  best  in  India. 
Chucklah  —  See  CiRCAR. 
Chunna — The  deer  arientinumf  a 

species  of  grain. 
Chur — A  sand-bank. 
Cibcar — In  Ilindostan,  a  certain 
number  of  villages  form  a  pergun- 
nah  ;  a  certain  number  of  pergun- 
nahs,  comprehending  a  tract  of 
ground  equal  to  a  moderate-sized 
English  county,  is  denominated  a 
chuckia ;  of  these  a  certain  num- 
ber and  extent  form  a  circar,  and  a 
few  circars  form  a  grand  division, 
province,  or  soubah.  This  word 
occasionally  means  the  govern- 
ment, and  is  also  much  used  by 
Europeans  to  designate  a  Hindoo 
writer  or  accountant,  in  which  case 
it  is  usually  written  Sircar,  See 
also  Soubah. 
CoiLLERY  f properly  kaUen) — Means 
a  thief. 

Coir — ^The  fibres  of  the  coco-nut 
husk. 

Coolies — Labourers,  porters,  slaves. 
Compound   (from  campao,  Porlu- 

BueseJ — An    enclosure  round  a 

house  or  bungalow. 
CooND  --A  spring,  well,  or  fountain. 


CoNKia  fkamkar)  —  A  calcMVoav 
concretion.  A  hard  white  ealc»-' 
reous  BoiL 
Copra — The  coco-not  kernel  cot 
into  slices  and  dried  for  expotta- 
tion. 
CoRGS — A  score. 

Coss  (hmrok  or  krosaJ'^A  corrapt 
term  used  by  Europeans  to  desoce 
a  road  measure,  generally  esti- 
mated at  forty-two  to  the  degree, 
but  differing  in  almost  every  pro- 
vince. It  may  be  computed  aa  ne- 
ver iinder  a  mile,  or  more  than 
two  miles. 
Cowry— A  small  shell  that  paaaea 
for  money  throughout  India.  FVoei 
2,500  to  5,000,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, are  equivalent  to  a 
rupee  or  two  shillings. 
CozAUKs  —  Properly    robbers  on 

horseback. 
Crattan  f  Malay J'^A  citadel,  for- 
tress. 

Crore — Ten  millions. 
CuRNuM — ^A  viilage-accouDtant  or 
register. 

CuMERu — The  southern  hemisphere 
or  pole.   A  fabulous  region  where 
Yama  ^  Pluto  J  presides  over  the 
Asuras  and  Daityas. 
CusRA — The  head  village  of  a  talook 

or  pergunnah. 
Cut  for  kutj—  Terra  Japonica.  The 
inspissated  juice  of  the  mimoas 
chadira. 

CuTCHA — Unripe,  incomplete,  short 

measure.    See  Pucka. 
CuTCHERRT — A  court  of  justice ;  also 
the  public  office  where  the  rents 
are  paid,  and  other  business  re- 
specting the  revenue  transacted. 
CuTTERAH — A  citadel,  fortified  town. 
CuTWAL — The  chief  police  officer  in 

a  large  town. 
CusA-GRAss — A  sacred  grass  used  by 
the  Brahmins  in  their  religious 
ceremonies.    It  is  a  species  of  the 
poa  cynoturoidet, 

Dacoits — Gang  robbers. 
Dal — A  species  of  vetch ;  the  eytism 
cajan,  or  pigeon-pea  tree,  usually 
split. 

Dam,  or  Daum — A  copper  coin,  the 
twenty-fifth  part  of  a  pice,  ac- 
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•  cording  to  some  an  iJcjil  money, 

ihe  fortieth  part  of  a  rupee. 
Damme  a — A  speciea  of  resin » 
Dalawai — In  Mysore,  a  pnme  mi- 
nister. 

Dagop^ — A  Biiddhht  temple,  or  se- 
pulchral edifice  m  Ceyton. 

Dawk— In  Bengal  means  the  post. 

Deccak  BactMinaJ — From  a  Sans- 
crit word  fiigntfving  the  t^onth,  but 
applied  by  the  Mahomctlan  histo- 
nana  ta  the  country  between  the 
Nerbudda  and  the  Kfbhna  rivers* 

Dersana  f SantcrUj^A  school  of 
philosophy. 

Desa — A  country,  or  division. 

De»am^ — In  Malabar,  a  villagv, 

D£siiMooK*-A  zemindar,  or  chief  of 
a  divbion. 

Deseipakdee— A  keeper  of  accounts 
m  a  small  district. 

DEVAs^Ileroigodi,  good  spirits  go- 
verned by  Indra.  The  inhiibitauts 
of  the  north -pole,  as  contradistvn' 
guished  from  the  A  auras, 

Desantara— The  distance  of  any 
two  meridians  on  the  fturtace  of  the 
earth  I  or  what  Europeans  call  lon- 
gitude* 

Dewan — The  head  oflficer  of  finance 
and  revenue,  almost  always  a 
Hindoo. 

DiiwAK?4v — By  this  title  the  East- 
India  Company  are  receivers^ ne^ 
ral  in  perfietnity  of  the  revenues  of 
Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Oris^,  under  a 
grant  obtained  by  Lord  Ciive,  from 
the  Eajperor  Shah  Allum,  in  A.D. 
176S  ;  the  Bengal  year  117K 

Dewanh  yAd  awlet — A  court  for  try- 
ing revenue  and  other  civil  causes. 

p£!3SY£ — In  the  southern  Maharatta 
countries  ta  a  rank  equivalent  to 
that  of  an  independent  poUgmr  in 
the  Carnatic, 

Dhak— A  bush  with  a  large  broad 
leaf  like  a  peepul^  and  a  beautiful 
pink  flower^ 

DHAiMAiHAstBA  cTi/^—* Wri- 

tings on  reltgioti  and  justice, 

Dha^esa — The  Indian  buceros  or 
horn-hill,  which  delights  to  feed 
on  the  fruit  of  the  nux  vomica. 

Dhe  EN  A— Restraint  to  compel  pay- 
ment of  arrears  or  to  gain  any  ob- 
ject.   It  precludes  locomotion  and 


eating  on  both  sideSi  until  tl)c  af- 
fair in  dispute  h  adjusted* 

Dauaat/MsALA— A  place  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  iraveUerHj  simiUr 
to  a  choultry  or  serai. 

DiciAMBEa  — a'  naked  Jain  image; 
Sweianiber,  a  clothed  one. 

Dob  ASH — One  who  speaks  two  lan- 
guages* 

DoAB— Any  tract  of  country  inclu- 
ded between  two  rivers* 

DooN— A  valley* 

DooNGua— The  shepherd  tribe. 

DaAooMAN— An  interpreter,  frora 
Turjuma,  a  Persian  word  sigiufy- 
ing  translalbn. 

DaooG  (dur^tt J  —A  fortified  hill  or 
rock.    A  hill  fortress. 

DayvA— The  pole  of  a  f^reat  circle^ 
more  espeeinlly  of  the  earth. 

DL-acA — The  wife  of  Siva  the  de- 
ls trover.  In  ai^tronomy  a  personi- 
fication of  the  solar  year. 

D  trail  A  a — A  court  or  place  in  which 
a  sovereign  or  viceroy  gives  au- 
dience- 

DwiPA— An  extensive  region,  coivti- 
tient,  or  island. 

EwALiM.— Land  abstracted  frotn  go- 
vernment, and  ejsemptcd  from  as* 
aessment,  as  being  devoted  to  cha- 
ritable or  reiigjous  purposes^  A 
gift  of  land,  &c.  from  a  superior 
to  ati  inferior. 

Eei^gah. — An  open  Mahomedan  cha- 
pel, where  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac 
and  other  public  festivals  of  that 
religion  are  annually  exhibited. 

Eft  AS, — The  era  of  Salivnhanam  be- 
gan in    A.D.  7^ 

Of  Vicramadityaj  ante*Christuiu  57 

Of  ParasuraTTia    do*  1176 

Of  the  CaU  Yug,   3101  years 

had  expired  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  L 

Add   18^8 

Ejtpired  of  the  Cali  Yug,  4929  years 
Let  the  proposed  years  be  expressed 
according  to  the  eras  of  the  Cali 
Yug,  Vic  ram  ad  ity  a,  and  Salivaha- 
nam ;  the  same  may  be  reduced  to 
Christian  account  by  adding  3101 
to  the  first,  57  to  the  second,  and 
by  subtracting  78  from  the  third* — 
3  A  2 
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Epoch  of  I  he  creniion  before  tbc 
birth  of  Christ  4004  years, 

{Kal&  SankttHts.) 

Faccir. — A  MahomedftD  retigious 

ttiendicant  or  devotee. 
FiiLMAVN* — A  royal  order  or  inan- 

Foo  (Chmtiff). — A  city  of  the  firtt 
rmak. 

Fo  LT  J  D  A  a . — A  HI  i  I  i tjif  y  su  perintenden  t 
or  cofnuiAnder. 

FusLV  for  Futi^J. — What  relates  to 
the  barveet  or  leAaons  of  the  year. 
In  Bengal  an  era,  m  which  the 
fusil y  year  1^30  corresponds  with 
AJ).  18«3. 

FuTWEH  f  Arabic  J, ^  A  judicial  de- 
cree, sentence,  or  jtidgment,  more 
especially  when  delivered  by  a 
mu^  9t  doctor  of  the  Mahomed  an 

FniLY  KHKREEr, The  awtumnal 
mson^  or  luirvest  for  rice,  millet, 

FusLT  Hits  BEE. — The  spring  season » 
or  bar? est  for  peasi»e^  wheats 

GALLirATi.— Large  boats  of  about 
seventy  tons^  rowing  forty  or  more 
oora. 

GA&taia. — ^A  strong  astringent  sub- 
stance extracted  from  thf?  leaves 
of  the  nauciiea  gavibirpand  ujsed  in 
China  for  tanning. 

Ganja. — An  intoxlcatiag  drug  pro- 
cured from  the  hempaeed  and 
Bower, 

Gi£TA,— A  song  or  poem. 

Gen  TOO. — A  name  derived  from  the 
Portuguese  M'ord  Gentto^  which 
signifies  gentile  in  ihe  scnptumt 


Ohaut.-^A  pass  through  a  moun* 
tain,  but  generally  applied  to  an 
extensive  cbam  of  hitis, 

GuE£,'^B utter  clarified  by  boiling, 

GhAPEE,— See  0ALACHA?fO. 

GoA£ai>HANA*^The  place  of  cow- 
killing, 

GoDowN.^ — ^A  factory  or  warehouse, 
from  the  Malay  word  gadong , 

GoLA  tt.— A  warehouse. 

QoMAE^TA. — Native  assistant,  agent, 

GooMTY* — Winding ;  the  najne  of 
many  rivers  in  Uindostaii. 


GooBoo, — Amotig  the  Htikloos  m 

spiritual  guide* 
GosAtNs, — Hindoo  devotees  f  ihey 

are  also  named  Sanyasai^. 
GaAM.^In  botany,  a  species  of  vetehp 

of  which  there  are  many  viuietic^i 

such  as  the  cow,  horie,  tied,  black, 

and  green  gram. 
Guam  for  gougj. — A  village  or  towQ^ 

shipj   the  teriniiiAtjon  of  tnaoj 

names. 

G»AM  Khubcr.— WLIageexp«liie8, 

GaASSTA  f/r&m  grmj. — ^A  Sanscrit 
word  signifying  a  mouthful,  metn- 
phorically  applied  to  designate  the 
small  share  of  the  produce  whieli 
the  Grasiia  plumkrers  cbim. 

GaABs. — Square-rigged  vessels  with 
long  prows. 

GaAHA. — In  Hindoo  astronoiHy,  ibe 
planets. 

GiTicowAa.— A  cow-keeper  or  herd  ; 
the  designation  of  a  Mabaratta 

chieftain, 

GvuDEK  f proper/i/  gadij^ — A  throne. 

GiJNG£.^A  granary  or  dcp6t.  In 
gunges  the  chief  commodities  *old 
arc  grain  and  the  neceasatiefl  of 
Jifo,  and  generally  by  wholesale; 
they  often  include  bazars  and  hatits^ 
where  the&e  articles  are  Bold  by 
retail,  and  in  great  variety.  It  is 
a  very  common  termination  of 
name^i  in  Bengal,  and  some  of  ihe 
adjacent  provinces,  and  genefaHy 
applied  to  a  place  where  there  ia 
water-carriage. 

GuAVA. — ^In  botany,  the  psiSum 
pomiftrum. 

Gey  MIS. — Bags  made  of  a  coarse 
cotton  fabric ;  a  Bpe*;jes  of  sack- 
cloth* 

GooNONG  fMaiaff), — A  mountain. 
G00NON&  Ari  f  M^tyJ.  — A  Tol- 
cano, 

Gui. — la  botaiiy,  the  Indian  taoi^ 
risk, 

G  u  B  a  V . — A  nat  i ve  f ort  i  fi  catioat  con- 
sisting of  a  wall  of  mud  or  masoni^ 
flanked  with  towers ;  a  village  ci- 
tadel. 

Gtlltms. — Motiki  in  Tibet  and  Boo- 
tan ;  pronounced  also  gelunis  a^nd 
g>iongs, 

HaxiMi — A  commander,  governor* 
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ruler,  master^  iht  gaverning  au- 
Uiority  in  a  province. 
Ha  HAM. —A  scparute  apartment  for 
fcmftles. 

IIaltt. — A  market  which  in  Bengal 
is  held  o!i  certain  days  only,  and 
resorted  to  by  petty  venders  and 
tmdt^rs.  They  are  estabJ jibed  in 
open  plains,  where  a  Bag  is  erected 
on  the  day  and  at  the  place  of  pur- 
chase and  aale* 

Huzn  {ChmticJ, — A  city  of  the  third 
rank. 

Hootv  f  HttliJ, — The  Hindoo  festival 
of  spring. 

HooLY'POwoER.^ — A  fme  starch  pre- 
pared from  the  root  of  the  ledoary. 

HoM* — The  worship  of  fire ;  a  burnt- 
offbring. 

HowuAH* — A  scat  fixed  on  an  ele- 
phant. 

HuflT-o-uooo  fu  and  mas  J*  —  The 
neat  rent* 

HuEiA  f  ArabkJ. — ^A  term  used  in 
chronology »  signifying  the  epocha, 
or  account  of  time  used  by  the 
Arabianfl,  who  begin  from  the  day 
Mahomed  was  forced  to  escape 
from  Mecca  to  Medina,  vit.  the 
16th  July  A.D.  ^22.  The  years  of 
the  I^ijera  are  lunar  ones  of  .*i54 
days;  and  therefore  to  reduce 
them  to  our  calendar,  we  must 
multiply  the  year  of  the  Hejira  by 
354,  and  divide  the  product  by 
3651,  adding  622,  the  rcsull  will 
he  the  Julian  year. 

Ikora* — In  Hindoo  mythology  the 
god  of  thunder ;  a  personification 
of  the  sky;  the  chief  of  the  De- 
vBtas  and  Suras. 

Is  HA  Detata.— The  family  or  fa- 
vourite god, 

IsTiMRAa. — Rents  paid  in  perpe- 
tuity. 

IzAaADAns.— ^Iti  land  re^dnue,  mid- 

dletneo- 

jAcic-7fitfiT  Tms£, — la  botany,  the 

ittUoc&rpui  iniegri/blia, 
jAaoEAY*^ — Sugar  in  its  coarse  state; 

imperfectly  granulated  sugar ;  also 

the  inspissated  juice  of  the  pal- 

myra-tree, 
Jaohl&£. — An  assignmcnt  of  the  go- 

veromtnt  ebare  of  the  produce  of 
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a  portion  of  land  to  an  individual, 
either  personal  or  for  the  support 
of  a  public  establishment,  particu* 
krly  of  a  military  nature. 

Jambhij  Dwipa,— One  of  the  seren 
grand  divisions  of  the  earth- 

Jamdani,^A  species  of  muslin  flow- 
ered in  the  loom. 

J  at  am  AN  SI, — ^The  spikenard  of  the 
ancients, 

Jattea*— A  kind  of  religious  festival 
and  fair, 

Jelmkae, — In  Malabar  this  term  mg* 
nifies  a  proprietor, 

Jeeu— A  shallow  lake  or  morasa. 

JtN, — A  demon* 

JooiES.' — Hindoo  devotees. 

JooMH. — Mugh  villages  or  hamleti. 

Joss  Sticks,— In  China,  small  reeds, 
covered  with  the  dust  of  odorife- 
rous woods,  and  burned  before 
idols. 

Jqwakv,  ^  The  holeut  torghum^  a 
species  o  f  Ind  ian  mil  let. 

J OWTASSA*-*  Gamers  thorn,  a  prick- 
ly bush  on  which  cam  els  browse. 

Ji'UisUTEii  (Yiidhiihthir),  —  One 
chronology  places  this  sovereign 
3,^00y  ears  be  fore  t  he  birth  of  C  h  ris  t. 
Dr,  Franci*  Buchanan  thinks  he 
lived  about  the  time  of  Alexander. 
In  every  part  of  H In dos tan  there  re- 
main traces  of  his  family,  or  of  the 
princes  who  were  his  contempora- 
ries, nnd  founders  of  many  dynasties 
that  have  governed  since  his  time. 
This  prince,  although  usually  called 
the  son  of  Pandoo,  is  allowed  to 
have  been  in  fact  the  son  of  Dhar- 
ma,  the  god  of  justice,  by  the  wife 
of  Pandoo,  wno  seems  to  have 
been  indebted  to  the  assistance  of 
the  gods  for  all  h\s,  five  sons, 

JuMMA.  —  The  whole^  total,  &c 
Land  revenue  generally,  but  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  oggr^te  of 
all  revenues, 

J  LT  MM  A  M  [jsj£  ED* — Th  c  ch  ief  moaou  c 
of  a  city ;  the  Mahomedan  catne- 
draL 

JuNOLE, — Land  covered  with  forest- 
trees,  thick  impenetrable  bnush- 
wood,  creeping  plants,  and  coarse, 
rank,  reedy  vegetation ;  wastes,  fo- 
rests, thicketf. 

Jlnnum  Puttee.— In  astrology,  the 
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aspect  of  the  pliuiets  m  th«  hea- 
vens at  ihe  moment  of  birth, 

JuRRKX  PuTKA. — ^Thc  goldeo  pennon 
or  8tan<Jard  of  the  Maharatlo^. 

J  tort  s  u , — Astronomy. 

Kala,  or  Cala. — Time  in  Its  na- 
tural iicecptation» 

Ka  LA  HIES*— Mounds  ol"  fait  wih 
collected  at  fialc-makmg  plaeeH, 

Kapas. — Cotton;  the  gotiipium  her- 

Katwailt:, — rndiscriminaiepill  age. 

Keano  (Chin^ie), — A  large  river, 

Kmahi.— A  species  of  vetch  or  pe« ; 
the  iaihymt  lativari. 

Ketu, — The  moon'a  descending  node. 

Khails*— Societies^,  clans  in  Afghan- 
istan. 

KHALSAi^Crown  viilages,  gOTem- 
tnent  landi. 

Khan  A  Sumabt. — An  annual  enume- 
ration of  the  houses,  with  a  specie 
fication  of  the  caste  and  profession 
of  each  hotisfcholder,  for  the  pur- 
pose o(  ftdjusting  the  dues  of  go- 
vernment, 

Khao  (SiamrteJ* — A  mountain. 

Khaiii  NiMOK,— a  species  of  impure 
glauber  salts,  or  guipkai^  of  loda. 

Kif AS. — Pnvr\te,  peculinr ;  revenue 
collected  immediately  by  govern- 
ment lA'itbout  the  agency  of  zemin- 
dars, 

Khethi  fCihairi^aJ. — The  lecond 
or  military  caste  of  the  Hindoos, 

Khelaut, — A  robe  of  honour  with 
which  ihe  Maboraedan  princes 
confer  honour, 

Khong  fSiamp*eJ* — A  river, 

KiiooTBA. — That  part  of  the  Maho- 
medan  church  service  in  \vhich  ibe 
king  of  a  country  is  prayed  for. 
Inserting  a  prince's  name  in  the 
khootba,  and  stamping  it  on  the 
current  coin,  in  the  East^  are  rec* 
koned  the  most  decided  acknow- 
ledgments of  sovereignty. 

Khvi  Khlts, — The  name  of  a  species 
of  grass  (the  anfirojjo^ott  tnuri^ 
cntitm)^  which  produces  a  aweei- 
smelling  root, 

Kjlladaii,  —  Warder  of  a  castle, 
commander  of  a  fort. 

KtsT,^ — In  finance,  an  instalment, 

Koit  or  Kait  (A  provincial  corrup- 


tion of  kat^tha,  hence  eostey. — A 
mixed  tribe  of  Hindoos^  whose  pro- 
fession is  generally  writing  and  ac- 
counts. Most  of  the  Banyans  and 
Sirkars  of  Calcutta  are  of  %hla 
dos», 

EoMi«»uARs. — Managers  or  renters  of 

provinces, 
Kqoah9, — Wells  without  itep«, 
KooL.— A  tribe  or  caste, 
K OQ t avuft  Ei: . — ^ A  village  accou n taut, 

corrc?*ponding  with  the  Tulatee  of 

Giijerat, 
KooN  Bi  Es. — Cultivators, 
Komoic^In  Indian  finance  mcana  m 

monopoly^ 
KcBEER  PttNTs.— A  partteuUr  aecti 

of  religious  mendicants, 
K  ULLAGE,— A  species  of  kid  ney-bcan> 

the  phmcoiuM  max. 
KtiR  for  cur  J, — Signifies  an  inhabi- 
tant; as  Nimbal  kur,  an  inhabi- 

iflttt  of  Nimhal, 
KuftWA   MiiTT^E, — A  carhmaie  tjf 

KwAL-LA,  or  QuALu. — A  Malay! 
word  sTguifving  a  river, 

Laci^, — One  hundred  thousand*  ' 
Lakhchaj. — Rent  free. 
Laeshm[, — The  Hindoo  goddess  of. 
wciltb, 

LASritALr.iE!^.  —  Itinerant  merchants  ' 

in  the  Dcccan. 
La  SCAB, — Properly  a  camp  follower, 

but  by  Europeans  a  term  applied 

to  a  native  s^^ilo^, 
Laltt* — A  Malay  word  sigmfying  the 

sea. 

Lecfiee. — In    botany,    the  tc^tatm 

LooTY. — A  plumlereTj  the  same  «a 
Pindary, 

L  ltbhies, — Mahomcdans^  named  Mop* 
lays  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and 
Lubbies  at  Madras, 

La5)ca,— This  is  an  imaginary  place, 
supposed  to  lie  under  the  equator, 
somewhere  S.W.  of  the  lisland  of 
Cej  Ion,  It  is  on e  of  t he  fou r  cities 
(Yavacoti,  Lanca,  Romaca^  and 
Siddbapuri)  supposed  to  lie  under 
the  equator  at  ninety  degrees  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  In  Hin- 
doo astronomy ^  Lanca  has  neither 
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latitude  nor  longiliide.   Its  nreri- 
itlaD  in  European  maps  is 
15^'  E.  of  Greenwich. 
^Iaasha^ — A  mmi^hsi  is  a  little  more 
than  the  tenth  part  of  a  rupee  in 
weight. 

M  At]  HISS  A. ^  A  college  for  instruction 

in  the  M  11(10  inedan  Ihw. 
Maua« — Great, 

Mahal. — A  &mall  district  or  deparc- 
ment;  a  terrrtorial  subdivisioni  a 
ward  of  a  tow  n* 

Mauwa  or  MoHWA-TiEE.— In  bota- 
ny, the  batia  latiftdia* 

Maize. — In  botany,  %ea  mnt^4* 

Mawulb.  —  Among  the  Easlern 
Ghauta  designates  valleys  between 
mountains. 

MALGDOZAas.  ^  Lundholder^^,  ren- 
ters, paying  revenue  to  go- 
vernment, 

Maukana. — A  subsbtence  granted 
to  zemtndars  when  the  go^ernxnent 
lake  charge  of  their  lands. 

Mahool.  —  In  revenue  matters 
means  usage,  cuftotn ,  the  unwrit- 
ten law» 

MANGO-TaEE, — In  botany,  the  man- 

gi/cm  indictt, 
MAKniAB. — Temples^  spires, 
Mai^tbas.^ —  Charms,  incantations, 

prayers,  invocations. 
Mash  KALAr. — In  botany,  the  phu- 

MAHueai. — In   botany^  the  ermm^ 

Matam, — A  college. 

Math  f or  muth),  —A  chapel  or 
Km  all  temple,  also  a  sect, 

MANcikOVi:  fthe  Mnirttf  IxfandtJ, — 
In  botany,  the  rhk<yphora  gt^m- 
norhiza ;  it  abounds  chiefly  ^"here 
the  fresh  water  of  streams  and  ri- 
vers intermix  with  tho$c  of  the 
ocean ;  one  species  extends  along 
the  sea-shore,  with  its  roots  grow- 
ing entirely  in  sntt  water. 

Meru.  "  This  word  seems  to  de- 
signate the  terrestrial  orb  or  yoke 
of  the  mundane  egg. 

MAVMLETOAns, — persona  who  su- 
perintend tire  collection  of  the  re- 
venue, police, 

Ma  a  HO. — ^A  measure  of  weight  in 
India.  At  Madras  it  weighs  twen- 
ty-five ftounds,  «tid  a  double  or 


pucktt  tumtind  eighty.  In  Bengal 
the  common  maund  may  be  esti- 
mated at  eighty  pounds,  but  the 
opium  maund  at  only  acventy^fiTe 
pounds. 

Ma  (J  2  A* — A  village,  estate,  manor* 

Mt  fSmmete J.— ^igni^es  mother. 

ME£aA«sy  ffr&m  ike  J  tabic  tiford 
mirm),  -This  term,  originally  iiig- 
nifying  imhrriianee,  is  in  the  south 
of 'India  employed  to  designate  a 
variety  of  rights,  alt  more  or  less 
connected  with  proprietary  pos- 
session, or  usufruct  of  tlie  soil,  or 
of  Its  produce. 

MEEHAssAnAAS,—  Propdetors  of  a 
village. 

Mel  AH. — A  fair,  or  assembly  of  pil- 
grims, partly  for  religious  and 
partly  for  coaimcrcial  purposes* 

Mew* — A  Burmese  nffix,  signifying  a 
town,  city,  &c, 

MtLic-uEnoE.^In  botany,  the  eu- 
phorbia tiratuJiL 

MiacUEK. — Hed  pepper,  the  captl- 
cum  amomim, 

MuHTANG  f  SinmcieJ^^A  town  or 
])!ace. 

MiBZA  ^/rom  ameerxadehi  Ihc  ton  of 
an  fimetrj. — ^A  title  which,  when 
prefixed  to  a  name,  implies  a  se- 
cretary or  civilian ;  but  when  it 
follows  a  name,  designates  a  prince, 

Mis80¥-BAaK*"An  aromatic  bark, 
resembling  cinnamon  in  tJavour^ 
found  in  New  Guinea  and  the  Pa- 
puan Isles,  the  powder  of  which  is 
much  used  by  the  /apanese. 

MocuHEiit. — ^As*  applied  to  land, 
means  laml  let  on  a  fixed  lease;  a 
fixed  assessment;  perpetual  tea^ie* 

MoFtJSsit, — The  subordinate  divi- 
sions of  a  district,  in  coiUradis* 
linction  to  sudder,  which  implies 
I  he  seat  of  government;  provin- 
cial, as  distinguihhed  from  the  ca- 
pital or  head-quarters* 

MoLCTNGHiEs. —  Salt-manufacturers. 

MocsHA,— In  Hindoo  theology,  libe- 
ration, escape  from  the  body. 

MooDA, — A  Mfiiay  word  eignifying 
young* 

MooLouKGERY. — Tribute  received  to 

abstain  from  plundtsnng. 
Moots  G. — In  botany,  the  pkasrohit 

viun^o,  a  species  of  kidne)-bean. 
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MoTAtiPAmsY.^ — The  permanent  aet- 
llement  aa  introduced  by  the  Bri- 
tUh  into  the  South  of  tzidia. 

MuCTi* — In  Hindoo  ihcolo^,  &nal 
vljsorption. 

MifGCADoOTiE^. — A  «ort  of  cloth 
manu&ctured  trom  mid  «itk. 

Muuf    — A  thiti  salt  of  oiusliii* 

MuMiJL*— A  dajV  journey i 

MuwJKET. — A  sjieciea  of  Jodkn  tnad- 
der. 

MuNSirr. — A  native  judge  or  justice, 
wEiote  decisions  are  limited  to  suits 
for  peraonal  property  not  escceed^ 
ing  fifty  rupees* 

Bicm. — The  Mnhoinedan  law  officer 
who  declares  the  sentence. 

MuKtidL.^ — A  circle  or  divUion  dl  ft 
country ;  also  the  head  mm  of  m 
village, 

Mltbb^uo.^  A  throne,  chair  of  itate, 
MakABHARat  fthc  greai  war). — A 

historical  and  mythological  poetn, 

which  records  the  firat  eclipse  men- 

tioned  in  the  Shastras. 
Naad— In  Brlalabar  a  territorial  aub- 

div^ision  < 

Nabob  fpronounctd  Xau^au^J  —  A 
deputy  or  viceroy  under  the  Mo|^ul» 

Naoue,  Naoore,  Nuoota,  md  Na- 
GAAA — A  town  or  city,  the  ter- 
mination of  many  namefi, 

Nam  —  A  Siamese  word  signifying 
water,  also  a  river. 

Namburiks -"Malabar  Brahmins. 

NACiHATRA — In  Hindoo  astronomy, 
a  lunar  mansion,  which  contains 
1 3*^  2(K  of  the  circumference  of  the 
zodiac.  A  solar  sign  contaiua  21 
nacshratra  or  mansions, 

— A  Siamese  word  signtfying  a 
paddy  field. 

Nankar^A  grant  to  zemindars  for 
their  maintenance. 

Nastic— In  Hindoo  theology  signi- 
^es  heterodox,  atheist,  disowner  of 
another  world, 

Nat — The  spirits  of  the  air, 

Natckkny — See  Raggy^ 

Nekm  Tai:E— In.  ho  tony,  the  me/ia 

NiCH — Low  in  rank  or  religion. 
Nirvana  fSamcriiJ — In  metaphy- 
sics a  profound  calm,  sigoifving  also 
eritnci*    The  notion  attached  to  it 
by  tlie  Hindoos  is  that  of  perfect 


apathy,  a  condition  of  tiDmilted 
tranquil  hajipiness  orextacy.  Other 
terms  distinguish  diflcrent  grada- 
tions of  pleasure,  joy,  and  ddight ; 
but  a  state  of  imperturhable  apatJiy 
IS  the  liitimatc  blis^  to  which  the 
followers  of  Brahma  R:5pire.  In 
this  the  Jain,  the  Euddhtat,  and 
orthodox  Vedfintin  all  coiieur; 
yet  a  perfect  uninterrupied  apatby 
can  hardly  be  said  to  dificr  ^tn 
an  eternal  sleep. 

NtsHAOA  f  SmtucriiJ — An  outcast. 

NiZAH — Order,  arrangement,  an  ar- 
ranger* 

Nizam LT  Ahawlit— A  coiut  of  cri- 
minal juatice. 

NimnT— A  river,  the  tarnutuitioo  of 
many  namea. 

KfixjkH — A  natural  canal,  or  amall 
branch  of  a  river,  also  a  streamlet, 
riTuletj  or  watercourse. 

Nt'Z€Ea  or  NuzztBANA^An  oflbiing 
or  present  made  to  a  superior. 

Om^ — A  monosyllable  of  myatkal  im- 
port among  the  Lama.  Bhoaceaa 
and  Tibetiatis. 

OoBEEo — A  species  of  kidney  bean^ 
the  phaitoiut  max, 

OswALs— A  sect  of  Jain  hereties,  who 
eat  at  night  contrary  to  the  J  at  a 

Oranc  Optavc — Malay  words,  sig- 
nifying a  wild  man,  and  applied  to 
a  large  species  of  ape. 

PAOMA^The  true  loins  or  aRCned 
bean  lily ;  in  botany  the  mtdumi^um 

pADi>r — A  Malay  word,  signifying 
rice  in  the  husk. 

Pagoda — This  h  a  name  applied  bj 
Europeans  to  Hindoo  temples  aou 
places  of  worship,  but  not  by  the 
Hindoos  themselves,  who  have  no 
such  appellation.  It  is  the  name 
also  of  a  gold  coin,  priiicipally 
current  in  the  sonth  of  India, 
called  Vara  ha  by  the  Hindoos,  and 
Hoon  by  the  Mahomedans. 

pAcsRA  fa  iidej' — In  Hindoo  astro- 
nomy half  the  lunar  month.  Su- 
cla  pacisha,  the  titne  from  the  new 
to  the  full  moon  i  Krishna  pac^ba^ 
that  from  the  fuU  to  the  new  moon^ 
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or  ibe  wan^.  Esich  pacsba  con- 
tains fifteen  tit* his  or  lunar  doys, 
each  dUfmguiiihed  oumencally* 

Pak^A  Siamese  word  signifying 
mouth,  debouchure, 

Pag  AH— The  household  horse,  or 
body  guard ;  the  tlitc  of  &  nadve 
ariny. 

Panglima  Laut^Iq  Malay,  an  ad- 
mi  raL 

Pangliha  Pjiakg — Id  Malay,  a  ge^ 
neral. 

pAVGEaAN — In  Malay^a  nobleman. 
Pa^tt^ha — InHindootheoi  og)'  a  put  h , 
road. 

Pansh  GArJ>A  BaARMii^a — Brohmios 

of  the  north  of  rndia. 
Panchakga — A  calendar 
PAaADAaa  —  In  Arracanese,  imder- 

tenants. 

PAEA^irBAMA  (era  of  J — An  account 
of  time  used  on  the  Malabar  coast 
from  Mangalorc  lo  Cape  Cojuorin. 
It  derives  its  name  from  a  uionarcb 
(one  of  the  avataraa  or  incarna- 
tions of  Vishnu)  who  is  supposed 
lo  have  lived  1)76  yeara  before 
our  Saviour,  The  l,000tb  year  of 
the  thir<i  cycle  of  Parasurania  end- 
ed on  14th  September  1&24;  the 
following  b  the  first  day  of  the 
firat  year  of  the  fourth  cycle 

Paramkanga — A  gymnoiiophlst  or 
naked  philosopher* 

PARBurTiEs  —  Mountaineers,  hill 
people^ 

Paaus  Pl*ttar  —  The  philosopher's 
stoae* 

PAKiAa — A  term  used  in  India  by 
Europeans  to  de^iignate  the  out- 
casts of  ihe  Hindoo  tribea,  and 
also  any  thing  vile* 

PATA^f — ^A  term  generally  applied  in 
Hindostan  to  the  Afghan  tribes, 
but  the  derivation  of  which  has 
never  been  satiafaetorily  atccr^ 
tained^ 

Patu.— See  Potail. 

pATTEUAas^Malabar  trading  boats 
carrying  about  500  Bengal  maunds 
of  rice. 

Pate  A— A  calendar, 

pATNAs  —  In  Orissa^  small  villagea 
are  thus  designated. 


pAuw  fer  hcUUle&f  planij^lu  bo* 

t&ny  the  betel  piper, 
pEEa— A  Mahomed  an  saint* 
Peon— A  footman  or  foot  aotdier, 

generally  employed  in  the  revenue 

or  police, 
PEiiGt;wHAB — See  Circar. 
Peskwa— A  leader,  the  title  of  the 

late  sovereign  of  the  Poona  Ma- 

haraCta& 

Fettah — A  town  or  suburb  adjoining 
a  fort.    An  extra-mural  suburb. 

Penako  (Muh^) — Betel-nut 

Peesaud  (or  FrmadJ — Food  from 
the  altar  of  a  deity. 

pEiBcusH  —  A  Persian  compound, 
Bignifj-ing  **  first  fruits,'*  or  rather 
that  which  Ih  first  extracted.  It  is 
the  usual  phra^'ie  fpr  tribute* 

Peeful  Tbee  — In  botany  xhc  ficm 
reUgiosa, 

PEawANA — A  license,  order,  &c. 

PiioKE — A  wild  plant  peculiar  to  the 
Bicancrc  diF^trict  and  iti  neigh- 
bourhood, 

Pj  CE — Small  copper  coins, 

PtNE- APPLE  Plant — ^In  botany,  ihe 
broTttclia  ananat. 

Pi  A  BATH — The  Burmese  name  for 
the  spire  of  a  pagoda  or  palace. 

PiTRi  — Certain  genii  or  spirits;  also 
the  £ipirit«  of  deceased  ances- 
tors. 

Plai^tain — In  botany  the  ftiua&  pa- 

Via  DA — A  cake  of  rice  and  sweet- 
meats offered  to  expiate  the  sins 
of  ancestors, 

PotLAMs  —  Zcmindaries,  fiefs,  dis- 
tricts held  by  poligars,  also  vallies 
between  the  ghauts* 

Po  LI  OA  as  —  Small  tributary  land- 
holders in  the  south  of  India,  who 
were  never  thoroughly  subdued  by 
the  Mahomedans» 

PooN — A  Malay  word  signifying  wood 
in  general. 

V&ou  fFursJ'^A  town,  place,  or  re- 
sidence, the  termination  of  many 
names  in  Bengal  and  the  upper 
provinces,* 

PoTAiLS  (qt  Fateli J— The  head  man 
of  a  village,  who  collects  the  rent!*, 
and  has  a  general  superintendence. 


*  In  no  East-Indian  language  wliatever,  has  tliis  ay  liable  the  sound  of 
the  English  word  pore* 
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PiMTSK  KcKDBVe^ A  Mahontla  tkl«, 
mlgmtfmg  the  tik«ne$N  or  refirr*cii- 
tMUve  of  the  loircrdgt]  him  Belt 

Pmitaoa  —  Holy  juncitoni  of  two 
m  more  rivers,  pronounced  Prag. 

PiAWp  or  Piiim*cttAi*EH — ^  In  A»« 
md  Pegu  means  a  temple,  pyra- 
mid, fltc, 

PmAKG — In  Malay  si^ifies  a  battle* 

PajiLAYA — An  univerjuil  ddtige. 

FtrKFLSMOti  for  SkaideekJ—ln  bo- 
tauy,  the  i?i^rwf  dlenrpviafiitt* 

PoHCBAiTB  ^or  Funckaj^eiJ — A  jury 
of  arbilralion  usually  cotiitsdng  of 
five  persons,  from  whose  decision 
there  is  an  appeal  to  the  rcgukriy 
conati luted  tribunals  or  court*  of 
justice* 

FywoiT — A  learned  BrabmSn. 

Pucka — Ripe,  complete^  full  or  large 
measure — See  CutciiA. 

PiiaoHtT — An  oflidatin^  priest. 

Pu><jt;H  Cloth — Conrnts  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  threads  that  run 
lengthways  through  a  piece  of 
cloth. 

Punjab — Dry  grain  land* 

PyxwAiit— A  register. 

PuMAHAs — Certain  Hindoo  mytholo- 
gical poemi. 

Ptrodiss—A  village  tribe,  whose  bu- 
siness it  is  to  trace  thieves  by  their 
footsteps. 

Ptkes — Foot  inessen|feri  and  watch- 
irien ;  also  the  ancient  militia  un^ 
der  the  f  emtndarN. 

QuALT.A  forKimls) — A  Mala^  word, 
signifying  the  mouth  of  a  nver. 

RAHBABir— Duty  collected  on  cattle, 

'Hahu — In  Hindoo  astronomy,  the 
mooirf  ascending  node. 

Ha  J  A — King,  prince,  chieftain,  noble* 
man,  a  title  in  ancient  times  given 
only  to  the  military  caste. 

Raja  Moooa  for  ^oung  RaJaJ  — 
Among  the  Malays  is  equivalent 
to  he ir-a[) parent. 

Rajbangsj  — A  pbraflc  which,  literal- 
ly translated,  means  descendants 
of  princes,  but  all  over  India  it 
in  a  term  used  for  a  person  of  low 
birth. 

Rajpoots  f/nm  B/tja  ptUra,  the  fljf- 


ntPig  of  a  king/ — A  name  wbldi, 
strictly  speaking,  ought  to  be  Imiit- 
ed  to  the  higher  claf^es  of  the  mi« 
liury  tribe,  but  which  is  now 
sumcd  on  ?ery  slender  preteOM. 

Rama— An  avatara  of  Vishnu*  Sir 
Wm.  Jones  places  it  1310  jmrm 
ante>Christum. 

Ranosi— A  mi  ted  dialect  of  lliiidi 
in  central  India. 

Ranmv  fa  corrttpHon  of  rajidj  — 
A  queen,  princess,  the  wife  ofn 
raja, 

Raggy — In  botany,  the  cymmtrm 

eor&canm* 
BATTAst — In  botany,  the  t^tmmm 

roUtng* 
Ravi- A  name  of  the  sun^ 
RAWAT^In  Orissa,  a  leed^. 
Rakikama— A  deed  of  eooicnt  or 

acquiwence, 
RtcE--^In  botany,  or^;  common 

rice,  oryia  taiim. 
Rmu  -  A  Hindoo  fiaint  or  holy  man. 
RooEE^A  &9h  of  Bcngnl,  the  rvhii 

eyprinta. 
RowAKAK— A  permit  or  passport- 
Rows  —  Titled    Maharatta  cb" 

created  by  Sevajee. 
RtasuE — A  dry  crop* 
RupEF— The  name  of  a  silver  coin 
of  comparativefy  modern  currency; 
for  it  1$  remarkable  that  there  do 
not  exist  any  specimens  in  that 
metal  anterior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Mahomedan  power  in 
India,  while  a  great  many  in  gold 
have  been  preserved  of  far  higher 
antiquity.  In  cakulating  the  va- 
lue of  a  fiicca  rupee  in  English 
money  sinteen  per  cent,  must  be 
added  to  the  sum,  which  converta 
it  into  current  rupees  (an  imagi- 
nary coin  valued  at  ten  of 
which  go  to  the  pound  sterling. 
The  East- India  Company's  ac- 
counts are  kept  at  the  followittg 
fixed  rates  of  exchange,  vise.  the 
current  rupee,  St.  3t/.  the  Bombay 
rupee,  5t.  the  Spanish  dollar,  6*.  85, 
the  Chinese  tael,  and  B#.  the  pa^ 
goda. 

Rusaijo— A  progressively  increoiing 

land-tax  or  jumma. 
Ruth— A  carriage  on  two  low  wheels 

drawn  by  bullocks. 
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Ryot — Peasant,  cultivator^  subject , 
RvoTWAft — A  money  settlement  with 

ryots  of  a  village  individtially* 
SABt,E-riBH  (from  sable ^  French) — 

In  ichtliylogy,  a  apeciea  of  dupea  ; 

by  the  nativea  it  is  called  the 

hilaa. 

Sjicti— A  female  enefgy,  power, 
ipirit,  or  demon.  Worshippers  of 
female  deities  or  spirits,  according 
lo  the  Tantras,  are  Sactis, 

Sahara  fof  zaka ra )  —  An  abaolu te 
and  elite  naive  desert. 

Sago -TREE  (mq^u^  Mal^yJ — In  bo- 
tany, the  pafma  farinifera, 

Sanyogi — A  religious  person  who 
indulges  openly  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  world « 

Sakyabjies— Hindoo  devotees  and 
mendicants, 

Sanscrit — The  literal  meaning  of 
this  word  is  adortttd^  and  when 
applied  to  a  language  stguifies  po^ 

SAfAN-wooD — A  wood  employed  for 

dyeing  a  fine  red,  or  deep  orange. 

In  hoiany,  the  aseiolpinia  iappfin. 
SAacAttA— The  Sanscrit  name  for 

manuractureJ  sugar. 
Sauhus— A  very  tdS  bird,  the  largest 

of  the  crane  kind. 
Saul-tree — In  botany ^  the  jAor^a 

Salivaiiana — The  name  of  a  prince 
said  lo  have  been  born  seventy- 
eight  years  after  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  a  desccnd- 
atit  of  Vicraniaditya- 

Saka  f  or  SucaJ  ^The  solar  yeori 
expressed  from  the  birth  of  Sali- 
vahana  are  called  saka*  The  year 
saka, which  expires  in  April  18^8,  ii 
the  1 7^0 th ;  and  the  year  that  bo- 
gins  then  is  the  17^  1st* 

SANcaAiirt^In  Hindoo  astronomy, 
the  day  in  which  the  sun  enters  a 
new  sign. 

Sepo%Y  tipahifPertianand  Turkuh) — 
A  name  given  in  Hindostan  to  the 
native  ht/hntry  soldieri^  in  the  Bri- 
tish service.  The  spahies  of  the 
Turks  are  cavalry. 

Saver  —  Variable  imposts,  such  as 
custom s»  duties,  lolls,  &c* 

Sbbuj^bt— An  irre^tar  native  sol- 
dier j  or  local  mihtia-man,  getii  ral- 


ly employed  In  the  service  of  the 

revenue  and  police, 
SfiEB— A  weigKt  which  varies  all 

over  India-  in  Bengal  there  are 

forty  to  a  maund. 
Serai A  place  of  accommodation 

for    travel  I  crs^   thus  named  by 

the  Mahomedans ;   the  Hindoos 

call  it  ckouUrtf    and  dhurrum- 

Seids  —  Descendants  of  Mahomed, 

through  his  nephew  Ali  and  his 

daughter  FatiniB, 
SEfiiKJAMMr  —  A  yearly  allowance 

made  to  the  collector  of  a  district 

for  incidental  charges. 
Seven  Rishis-Iu  Hindoo  aitrono- 

my,  the  constellation  named  the 

great  bear. 
Seacltnies  (smtkhaniety  from  JtouJc^ 

A^w,  a  Ar/wi J  —  Heliiisnienj  steerers, 
Setubghal^A  jaghire  assignment, 

usually  for  life,  on  certain  lands  for 

the  whole  or  part  of  the  assested 

revenue* 

Shastras  / or  Sa*irfi9 J— An  inspired 
or  revealed  book ;  also  any  book 
of  instruction,  particularly  such  as 
cohtain  revealed  ordinances. 

Shroff — A  banker  or  money-changer, 

SHiAs^In  Mahomedan  theology^  ad- 
herents to  the  sect  of  Ali. 

Shereefs— Descendants  of  Maho- 
med.   See  Seids. 

SHAHBtJNOEa— A  master  attendant, 
or  harbour-master,  and  generally 
the  king*s  agent  and  merchant, 

SuAMaoGifKs  — In  Canara^  village  ac- 
countants. 

SHtN&iK — A  teak  plank  or  beam 
three  or  four  inches  thick, 

Sh£ii:k — A  Mahomedan  title  indi- 
cating a  derivation  from  Arabia, 

SinoHANTA-^-A  Sanscrit  word  which 
means  '  settled* ' 

SiHKAii— See  CiacAR, 

Sisaoo-TREE — In  Botany,  the  dnlber- 

Si  an  A  a — A  chief,  captain,  leader^ 
Singh — A  liouj  a  distinctive  appella- 
tion of  the  khetries  or  military 
caste,  now  assumed  by  many  bar- 
barous  tribes  converted  by  the 
Brahmins, 
Siva  for  MahttdevaJ — The  ihrrd 
perion  of  the  Hindoo  triadi  in 
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tb«  dnncter  of  destroyer ;  liis  b  a 

pmontficaiion  of  time* 
Sff^oTTAB  —  Land  granted  for  the 

nkeorSi^a. 
SooKDSY-TiEE — III  boumyi  the  her^ 

Sooi^iEi  —  Tbe  desigtrntion  of  that 
MCt  of  d^onedflfia  wbo  rerere 
eifuallir  tbe  four  snecetsors  of  Ma- 
homed, while  the  Sh\m  reject  the 
three  first  usurpers- 

SooJEE  Mjlti — A  substance  retm- 
bliiig  natron,  A  ipeciei  of  earth 
impr«gnnted  with  «JkaU ;  a  na- 
tive carbonate  of  soda  or  mipera! 
alkaU. 

8or>AK — According  lo  the  institutes 
of  Acber,  a  soub^  should  consist 
of  twenty*two  circa  rs^  a  circar  of 
tiipealy-two  perguuoahs,  a  pergun- 
Mib  of  twcatj-two  tupfiabs,  and  a 
tuppali  of  Eweiit>-two  viUaget ;  but 
probably  this  strictncsfi  of  diTision 
never  was  carried  itito  e0ecL  Sec 
also  CmtAR, 

SociAKOAm — A  Ticcroy  or  governor 
of  a  large  province;  also  the  title 
of  a  native  sepoy  officer,  below  an 
ensign,  yet  it  ijs  the  highest  tank 
he  can  attain. 

SftADDUA — A  Hindoo  rite  in  com* 
memoration  of  ancestor** 

Seaitl  ts  (CharvamtJ — The  laity  of 
the  Jain  sect. 

SuCLA  Pascba — In  Hindoo  astrono- 
my ^  the  first  or  enlightened  half 
of  the  lunar  month,  the  ime  from 
new  moon  to  full  moon^ 

Sudd  EE — The  chief  seat  or  head- 
i]uarters  of  govern tnent,  aa  distin- 
guished from  the  mofussil,  or  in- 
terior of  the  country. 

Sc^DBA^Tbe  fourth  caste  among  the 
Hindoos,  comprehending  tnecba- 
iiics  and  labourers.  The  subdivi- 
fl3ons  of  this  imate  are  innumerable. 

SifSff — The  Bengal  hemp  plant.  In 
botany,  the  crotolaria  Juncett* 

Sung  EI—  A  Malay  wonl  signifying  a 
rifcr. 

BtJNGUM — In  the  Deccan  and  South 
of  India  tncans  a  eonfltue  of  two  or 
more  rivers,  the  same  as  Praya^ 
in  Northern  Hindostan. 

SoMiLfT  fvr  SumptsiJ — A  common 
year  in  the  Hmdoo  calendar* 


Strjoftfn— A  patent,  charter,  or  writ- 
ten authority. 

Si/MEit  — The  northern  hetni* 
spere ;  also  a  fabtiloys  region  above 
the  north  [lole,  where  Indra  pre^ 
ndea  over  tlie  Suras  and  Beralas^ 

SuaAS  —  Benign  spirits  harlx»uriQ|^ 
about  the  north  pole^  and  gorerned 
by  Indra, 

SuTTi£* — Self-buriung  of  widows. 

S    a  A  $ — Aphori&ms, 

StrsTAMBta^A  clothed  Jain  Inu^c^ 
in  contradistinction  to  D^gamber,  a 
naked  one, 

Taei — A  Chinese  measure  of  valiiep 
which  in  the  Ea^t- India  Coia[Mmij]& 
accounts  h  valued  at  ik,  84.  M 

TALOQtnAas— Petty  zenitndart,aow| 
of  whom  pay  their  rent  through  a 
superior  zemindar,  while  others 
pay  il  directly  to  gorerojikent. 

Takka^ — A  police  station ;  also  a  mi- 
lirary  post. 

Ta  AtJA  a— The  keeper  or  comman- 
dant of  a  tanna. 

Tajik — In  Afghanistan,  a  term  ap^ 

fjlied  to  all  people  whose  vemacu- 
ar  language  is  the  Persian, 
T A N  J 1 11$ — Plai n  w h Ite  m usl i ns,  forty 

cubits  by  two. 
Tan  JONG    for   LjongJ^A  Malay 
word,  signitying  a  point,  cape,  or 
head  of  land. 
Taai  for  The  fermented 

juice  of  the  boratita  fiaheli^Grmu^ 
palmira  tree. 
Tanna^A  Malay  word  aignilyine 
landf  as  Tanna  Papua,  Papua  LantC 
or  New  Guinea. 
Tee — An  umbrella  in  general;  also 
an  umbrella  of  open  iron  work, 
covering  the  Buddhist  jjagodas  of 
Ava  and  Pegu,  from  which  a  num- 
ber of  amali  bells  are  suspended. 
Tezpact  — In  Bengal  cookery,  the 
leaf  of  a  epeciea  of  native  cinna- 
mon. 

TEBsiuJAa— A  native  collector  of  a 
division,  subordioate  to  the  chief 
collector. 

Thugs — A  notorious  clasfl  of  public 
robbers  in  the  upper  provinces  of 
Hindostan. 

Th  l-^ll — A  sand^iUI,  desert. 

TuAKOODAaaics — Liulc  cha(ieb  d^ 
dicated  to  Hiudoo  deities. 
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TiiAiE(>on^A  lord,  chief,  or  bnrcm- 

Tim.  (qt  Tcel) — In  botany,  the  te- 
MUtftuni  orientale. 

Xi-t'Hj^In  Hindoo  astronomy,  the 
one-thirtieth  part  of  the  time 
mrhich  the  moon  takes  to  move 
through  a  synwlical  revolution, 
whatever  be  iu  duration.  It  is 
considered  as  the  time  during 
which  the  moou'ii  motion  to  or 
from  the  lun  amounts  to  twelve 
degrees.  The  thirty  tit'hiij  of  the 
month  are  divided  into  two  parts, 
culled  pnc^hns,  of  fifteen  tit'lns 
each.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  anniversary  day  of  the  death 
of  parents. 

TniTHAKKAa~  Among  the  Jains  a 
saint  or  lawgiver. 

Tic  A— A  mark  of  royal  approbation 
which  con5i.>)ts  in  having  the  fore- 
head anointed  with  a  preparation 
of  bruized  sandal- wood ;  also  the 
streaks  that  |:>articulnr  classes  draw 
on  their  brow  over  and  on  the 
noie* 

Too-szE  fChineic) — A  frontier  star 
tion, 

ToFAssEs  —  FoDt-soldiers,  originally 
raised  among  the  native  Portu- 
guese and  other  native  Chri^ 
tians. 

Toddy — See  Tari. 

TootJB — In  botany^  the  rjrfi*  caj&n 
or  pigeon- pea  tree. 

Too >r AN— A  small  district;  also  a 
horde. 

TooLSEE  ( or  tiiUMi) — In  botany,  the 

Toon-tree — ^In  botany,  the  cedril^ 
t&ona* 

TatFANo — A  black  species  of 

Traga  forTragalaJ — Suicide;  also 
an  act  of  violence  committed  by 
the  Bhauts  and  Bharotti  of  Gujerat, 
Bometime*  on  their  own  persons ; 
at  others,  by  putting  some  relative 
to  death. 

Titan  (Alala^J — Sir,  or  gentleman. 
TirccAW — Advances  made  to  the 

cultivators, 
TtTLATEE — In  Gujerat,  the  village 

accountant. 
TussER— Silk  procured  in  the  forests 

from  the  wihl  silk- worm. 


Tuaors^Divii^ionSj  dtdlrictft. 

Ujong  f  Malai^JSeG  Tanjong, 
Up  A  uEs  — Religious  initiatory  insinic- 

tion;  also  a  sacred  form  of  iovok- 

i»g  God. 

UvA — A  species  of  grain  Sound 
among  the  Himalaya,  suppo&ed  to 
be  either  rye  or  a  spedes  of  hill- 
rice. 

Va  1 SY A  fpronmtnced  Byce )  —  The 
third  cajste  among  the  HindooSj 
comprehending  merchants,  traders, 
and  cultivators. 

Vakeel — Ambassador,  agent,  or  at- 
torney. 

Vakeel  uLMooTifLLtJK^ — Viceregent, 
an  officer  who  exercised  almost 
independent  power  under  the  em- 
perors of  Delhi, 

Vei>ab — Science,  knowledge ;  the  sa- 
cred books  of  the  Brahminical 
Hindoos,  four  in  number,  Rig, 
Sam  a,  Vajur,  and  Atharvan, 

Veda  NT  A — Divinity. 

Vebma— An  adjunct  est  pressing  a 
khetri  or  military  descent. 

Vehanda — The  covering  of  a  house 
extended  beyond  the  main  pile  of 
buildings  and  supported  by  pillara, 
forming  an  external  pasiagc  or 
open  terrace* 

VniAH — A  Buddhist  convent, 

ViaA— Certain  ghosts  worahipped  by 
the  Hindoos. 

VicnAMAiJiTYA — An  Indian  prince, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  ascended 
the  throne  filty-sevcn  years  before 
our  Saviour's  birih.  In  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  India  the  natives 
count  rroin  the  accession  of  Vicra- 
maditya^  but  the  era  is  little  used 
in  the  peninsula. 

ViSHHir  PaiTi — Land  granted  for 
the  sake  of  Vishnu. 

Vyasa  f pronounced  Bt^as J— The  au-* 
thor  or  compiler  of  the  Vedas,  and 
lawgiver  to  the  present  race  of 
Brahminical  Hindoos.  One  chro- 
nology places  this  great  personage 
3,200  years  ante-Chris  turn,  but  his 
votaries  assert  he  is  still  alive  at 
Badryca^rama,  near  the  inaccessi- 
ble source  of  the  Ganges. 

Vyakdrm — ^In  Sunscrit,  gnunmar. 
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Yatis  for  JtiiUj-'^Mdathig  Jab 
Yam*— In  boUnj,  the  dioteorea  mi- 
Yak — Th€  chourj  or  buihj-tuled 
bull,  the  bo§  gnmmeiu  of  lin- 

pgpqt, 

Yuo — Properly  thii  word  denotes 
the  coojnnction  and  fometfanea  the 
oppoaitioo  of  the  planets,  but  more 
generally  it  signifies  a  long  period 
of  years,  at  the  espiration  of  which 


ceftam  phcnonena  oc  orciiBi- 
stancea  recor. 

ZaimroAa^A  landholder,  a  land- 
keeper. 

ZduuMOAaT— -An  estate  bdongmg  to 
or  under  the  jorisdiction  of  a  sendn- 
dar. 

ZsMDATasTA — ^Tho  sacred  book  of 

theParsees. 
ZiLLAH-*A  local  division  of  a  coon- 

try,  a  shire  or  county. 
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